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Alabama.  Reaolution  by  Mr.  EdmundB .  to  inquire  whether  in  any  of 
the  elections  in  said  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged 

AyVsinRAa  in  faTor  of  speedy  le^slation  to  prevent  settlers  on  the 
Hot  Springs  reservation  from  being  ejected  therefrom  until  some  final 
disposition  is  made  of  said  property  by  Congress.  Resolution  of  the 
legislature  of 

B. 

Baird,  Spencer  F.    Report  of,  on  Fish  and  Fisheries  for  IBTG-T?.   Part  V . . 

Bayard.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  calling  upon  the  Attorney-General  to  com- 
municate to  the  Senate  the  total  number  of  deputy  marshals  employed 
throughout  the  United  States  in  connection  with  the  election  held  on 
November  7, 1876 i 

Black  Hills,  Dakota,  in  1875.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  in  relation  to  the  final  report  of  Pro£  Walter  P.  Jenney  of 
explorations  in  the 

Bogj,  Hon.  Lewis  V.,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Stevenson,  in  relation  to  the 
counting  by  the  retuming-board  of  the  vote  of  the  people  of  Louisiana 
for  the  appointment  of  presidential  electors  November  7, 1876.  Memo- 
rial of  Hon.  J.  E.  McDonald 

Booth.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  counting  the  votes  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  whose  terms  are  to  begin 
Mar4b4,  1877 

Boeton  Board  of  Trade,  praying  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  on  tl)e  part  of  the  United  States  to 
meet  such  commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  by  the  several  European 
^vemments  in  convention,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  remonetiz- 
iDg  silver  coin,  and  remonstrating  against  making  silver  coin  an  un- 
limited letnl  tender.    Memorial  of  the 

Boutwell.    Resolution  by  Mr.,  that  each  calendar  day  shall  be  considered 

I  a  day  for  legislative  purposes 

C. 

Calendar  day  shall  be  considered  a  day  for  legislative  purposes.    Reso- 
^  lution  by  Mr.  Boutwell,  that  each # 
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Cameron.  Resolntion  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
grees  on  Friday,  December  22,  1876,  to  Wednesday,  January  3, 1877.... 

Chickasaw  Nation  of  Indians,  residing  in  the  Choctaw  district,  'praying 
for  an  equitable  division  of  the  school-funds  belonging  to  said  Indians. 
Petition  of  members  of  the 

Chief-justice  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  relation  to  the  Hot  Springs  reser- 
vation in  Arkansas.    Letter  from  the 

Choctaw  Nation,  asking  for  the  settlement  of  its  claim  arising  under  the 
treaty  of  1855.    Memorial  of  the ^ 

Claims  against  the  republic  of  Mexico.  Petition  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  praying  the  payment  of  their , 

Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmitting,  in  answer  to 
a  Senate  resolution  of  June  8,  1876,  information  in  relation  to  the 
sewerage-system  of  the  Tiber  Creek  Valley.    Letter  from  the - . . . 

Committees  of  the  Senate  of  th^  United  States.    List  of 

Congress,  adjournment  of,  on  Friday,  December  22, 1876,  to  Wednesday, 
January  3,  1877.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Cameron,  in  relation  to 

Congress.    Annual  report  of  the  Librarian  of 

Oomell  University,  and  other  scientific  associations,  in  favor  of  appro- 
priations for  the  continuance  of  the  board  appointed  for  testing  iron, 
steel,  and  other  metals.  Kesolntions  of  the  faculty  of  civil  engineers 
of , 

Court  of  Claims.    Keport  of  the  clerk  of  the 

Court  of  Claims  in  relation  to  the  Hot  Springs  reservation  in  Arkansas. 
Letter.from  the  chief-justice  of  the 
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43 
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19 
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38 
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13 


D. 


Dawes.  Resolntion  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  the  pay  of  witnesses  summoned 
to  appear  before  the  Senate  or  any  of  its  committees 15 

Deputy  marshals  employed  throughout  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  the  election  held  on  November  7, 1876.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Bay- 
ard directing  the  Attorney-General  to  oommnnicate  to  the  Senate  the 
total  number  of 10 

District  of  Columbia.  Resolntion  by  Mr.  Dorsey  in  relation  to  repaying 
certain  streets  and  avennes  in  the 12 

District  of  Columbia  suggesting  certain  amendments  to  the  bill  for  the 
support  of  the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1878,  and  for  other  purposes.    Letter  from  the  Com-  i 
missioners  of  the I      33 

District  of  Columbia  transmitting,  in  answer  to  a  Senate  resolution  of  { 
June  8,  1876,  information  in  relation  to  the  sewerage-system  of  the 
Tiber  Creek  Valley.    Letter  &om  the  Commissioners  of  tne 43 

Dorsey.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  repaving  certain  streets  and 
avennes  in  the  District  of  Columbia *. 12 

I 
£. 

Edmunds.    Resolution  by  Mr.,  to  inquire  into  the  manner  in  which  elec- 
tions for  President  and  Vice-President  have  been  held  in  certain  States, 
and  whether  they  have  been  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  pro-  | 
visions  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution  ..         1 

Edmunds.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  such  measures  as  may  be  | 
best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  lawful  counting  of  the  electoral  | 
votes '      18 

Election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Resolution  by 
Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire  whether  the  right  to  vote  in  certain  States  as 
provided  by  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion has  been  denied  or  abridged ,        1 

Elective  franchise  in  Mississippi  at  the  elections  of  1875  and  1876.  Tes-  ' 
timony  as  to  denial  of I      45 

Electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President  from  1789  to  1873.    The  | 
action  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  counting  the 5 

Electoral  votes.  A  letter  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  counting,  by  J.  H. 
Wheeler 16 
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Electoral  Yotee  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare and  report  a  proper  mode  for  counting  the 

Electoral  votes.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Edmunds  in  relation  to  snch  measures 
as  may  be  best  calculated  to  accomplish  the  lawful  counting  of  the.... 

Electoral  votes.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Booth  in  relation  to  counting  the. .. 

Electoral  voteA.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  relation  to  counting  the.. 

Electoral  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President.  Resolutions  of  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  expressing  approval  of  the  plan  reported 
by  the  joint  committee  of  Congress  for  counting  the 

Electoral  vote  of  certain  States.  Testimony  taken  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  relating  to  the. .. 

F. 

rish  and  Fisheries.    Report  of  Commissioner  Spencer  F.  Baird  on,  for 
187&-^.    Part  V 

risheries  in  waters  within  the  jurisdiction,  in  part,  of  different  States 
aud  the  British  provinces  of  North  America.    Kesolution  of  the  legis- 

latare  of  Vermont  in  favor  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of 

riorida.  Resolution  of  Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire  whether  in  any  of  the 
elections  in  said  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any  citi- 
zen to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged 


G. 

Qeneva-award  fiind  to  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  French  spolia- 
tion claims.  Petition  of  John  T.  Pickett  and  Joseph  J.  Stewart,  attor- 
neys for  the  heirs  of  James  H.  Causten  and  others,  asking  that  the 
iinappropriated  balance  of  the 

C^rgia.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire  whether  in  any  of  the 
elections  in  said  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any  citi- 
zen to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged 

Gordon.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  in  relation  to  the  government  existing  in 
the  State  of  South  Carolina .' 


H. 

Hot  Springs  reservation  in  Arkansas.  Letter  from  the  chief-Justice  of 
theConrt  of  Claims  in  relation  to  the 

Hot  Springs  reservation  from  being  ejected  therefrom  until  some  final 
diapoBition  is  made  of  said  property  by  Congress.  Resolution  of  the 
l^gialatare  of  Arkansas  in  favor  of  speedy  legislation  to  prevent  set- 
tlers on  the , 

Hubbard,  chairman  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Railway-Mail  Trans-' 
portation,  communicating  the  first  part  of  the  evidence  taken.  Letter 
from  Gardiner  G 


I. 


Ingalls.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  amending  the  43d  Rule  of  the  Senate 

Iron,  steel,  and  other  metals.  Resolution  of  the  faculty  of  civil  engi- 
Djersof  Cornell  University,  and  other  scientific  associations,  in  favor 
of  appropriations  for  the  continuance  of  the  board  for  testing 


J. 

•^®JJ«y.  Prof.  Walter  P.,  of  explorations  in  the  Black  HiUs,  Dakota,  in 
lo/S.  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  copy 
oi  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  refc- 
tion  to  the  final  report  of 

K. 

*^^»w  in  favor  of  an  appropriation  out  of  the  Indian-civilization  fund 
■?Pjy  attorneys'  fees  and  expenses  incurred  by  settlers  on  the  Osage 
Jp«d  lands  in  that  State  in  defending  their  titles,  and  for  the  prosecn- 
uon  of  certain  suits  against  certain  railroad  companies  in  the  United 
»»te8  courts.    Resolution  of  the  legislature  of 
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L. 

Librarian  of  Conj^esa.    Annaal  report  of  tbe 

Louisiana.  Resolution  bj  Mr.  Etlmunds  to  inquire  whether  in  any  of 
the  elections  in  said  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged 

Louisiana  for  the  appointment  of  presidential  electors,  November  7, 1876. 
Memorial  of  Hon.  J.  E.  McDonald,  Hon.  L.  V.  Bogy,  and  Hon.  J..W. 
Stevenson,  in  relation  to  the  counting  by  the  returning-board  of  the 
vote  of  the  people  of.    (See  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  2) 

M. 

McDonald,  Hon.  J.  E.,  Hon.  Lewis  V.  Bog^y,  and  Hon.  John  W.  Stevenson, 
in  relation  to  the  counting  by  the  re  turning-board  of  the  vote  of  the 
people  of  Louisiana  for  the  appointment  of  presidential  electors,  No- 
vember 7, 1876.    Memorial  of 

Massachusetts  expressing  approval  of  the  plan  reported  by  the  Joint  com- 
mittee of  Congress  for  counting  the  electoral  votes  for  President  and 
Vice-President.    Resolutions  of  the  legislature  of 

Merrimon.    Resolution  by  Mr.,  proposing  an  additional  rule 

Mexico.  Petition  of  citizens  of  the  U;iited  States  praying  the  payment 
of  their  claims  against  the  republic  of 

Mississippi.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire  whether  in  any  of 
the  elections  in  said  State  in  the  years  1875  or  1876  the  right  of  any 
citizen  to  vote  has  been  denied  or  abridged /. . . 

Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  as  a  means  of  securing  cheaper 
transportation  for  the  products  of  the  West  to  the  East  and  to  the  Old 
World.  Memorial  of  tne  State  Grange  of  the  State  of  Missouri  praying 
an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 

Mississippi  at  the  elections  of  1875  and  1876.  Testimony  as  to  denial  of 
elective  franchise  in 

Missouri,  praying  an  appropriation  for  the  improvement  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries,  as  a  means  of  secur- 
ing cheaper  transportation  for  the  products  of  the  West  to  the  East 
and  to  the  Old  World.  Memorial  of  the  State  Grange  of  the  State 
of 

Mitchell.  Resolution  by  Mr.,  to  investigate  the  facts  attending  the  ap- 
pointment of  electors  and  pretended  electors  at  the  late  presidential 
election  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  their  action  as  electors,  and  also  the 
action  of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state  in  respect  to  them 

O. 

Oregon.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  investigate  the  facts  attending 
the  appointment  of  electors  and  pretended  electors  at  the  late  presi- 
dential election  in  the  State,  of  their  action  as  electors,  and  also  the 
action  of  the  governor  and  secretary  of  state  in  respect  to  them 

Osage  ceded  lands  in  that  State  in  defending  their  titles,  and  for  the 
prosecution  of  certain  suits  against  certain  railroad  companies  in  the 
United  States  courts.  Resolution  of  the  legislature  of  Kansas  in  favor 
of  an  appropriation  out  of  the  Indian-civilization  fund  to  pay  attor- 
neys' fees  and  expenses  incurred  by  settlers  on  the 

P. 

Petersburgh,  Va.,  on  November  7,  1876.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Withers,  re- 
questing the  President  to  inform  the  Senate  for  what  purpose  troops  of 
the  United  States  occupied  the  city  of 

Pickett  and  Joseph  J.  Stewart,  attorneys  tor  the  heirs  of  James  H.  Cans- 
ten  and  others,  asking  that  the  unappropriated  balance  of  the  Geneva- 
award  fund  be  devoted  to  the  payment  of  the  French  spoliation  claims. 
Petition  of  John  T 

Postal-railway  service.    (See  Railway-mail  service.) 
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Subject. 


President  and  Vice  President.  Kesolatiou  by  Mr.  Edmunds  to  inquire 
into  the  manner  in  which  elections  for  President  and  Vice-President 
have  been  held  in  certain  States,  and  whether  they  have  been  con- 
dacted  in  conformity  with  the  provibions  of  tbe  fourteenth  article  of 
amendments  to  ^he  Constitution 

President  and  Vice-President  from  1789  to  1873.  The  action  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  of  RepreeeQtatives  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  counting 
the  electoral  votes  for 

Ptesident  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  whose  terms  are  to 
b^n  March  4, 1877.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Booth  in  relation  to  counting 
the  votes  for 

Printer.    Annual  report  of  the  Public 

Privileges  and  Elections.  Testimony  taken  by  the  sub-committee  of 
the  Committee  on,  in  relation  to  the  elections  in  1876  in  the  State  of 
South  Carolina 

Pnblic  Printer.    Annual  report  of  the 

R. 

Ball  way-mall  service,  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  postal-railway  serv- 
ice.   Letter  from  the  general  superintendent  of p 

Bailway-Mail  Transportation,  communicating  the  first  part  of  the  evi- 
dence taken.    Letter  from  tne  chairman  of  the  Special  Commission  on . 

Bemonetizing  silver  coin.    See  Silver  coin. 

Rale  of  the  Senate.  Resolution  by  Mr.  Merrimon,  proposing  an  addi- 
tional  
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Rale  of  the  Senate.    Resolution  by  Mr.  Ingalls,  amending  the  43d 31 

S. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  commuilication  from 
^e  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  relation  to  the  final  report  of 
Prof.  Walter  P.  Jenney  of  explorations  in  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota,  in 
1875.    Letter  from  the '      41 

Senate.  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the,  communicating  statement  of  i 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate  from  July  1, 1875,  to  June  30,  ; 
1876 2 

Senate  of  the  United  States.    List  of  the  committees  of  the 7 

Senate.    Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the,  (statement  of  property) 9 

8ergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Senate.    Annual  report  of  the ' 3 

-Silver  coin  an  unlimited  legal  tender.    Memorial  of  the  Boston  Board  ' 
of  Trade  praying  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  meet  such  com- 
missioners as  may  be  appointed  by  the  several  European  governments 
in  convention,  to  consider  the  expediency  of  remonetizing  silver  coin,  ' 
and  remonstrating  against  making j      26 
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TESTIMONY  TAKEN  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
PRIVILEGES  AND  ELECTIONS,  CONSISTING  OF  MESSRS.  MITCHELL. 
TELLER,  AND  KERNAN,  AS  TO  THE  DENIAL  OF  THE  ELECTIVE  FRAN- 
CHISE IN  THE  STATE  OF  MISSISSIPPI,  AT  THE  ELECTIONS  OF  1875  AND 
1876. 


Washington,  January  13, 1877. 
Edwatsd  Howard  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

QaestioD.  Where  do  you  live  T — Answer.  In  Jackson,  Miss. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  lived  there  T — A.  Since  July,  1875.  I  am 
traveling,  of  course,  through  the  Stat^. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  f — A.  I  am  special  agent  of  the  PostOffice 
Department. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  special  agent  f — A.  I  have  been  special 
agent  since  July,  1875.  Prior  to  that  I  was  in  the  Auditor's  office  of  the 
Post  QjaSce  Department. 

Q.  What  date  was  the  election  in  1875  in  Mississippi  T — A.  In  Isbvem- 

ber. 

Q.  Yon  were  there  then  some  four  months  before  the  State  election  T — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  was  not  well  in  the  State  and  not  thoroughly  conver- 
sant with  it. 

Q.  Have  yon  since  July,  1875,  been  over  the  State  considerably! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  beeen  pretty  thoroughly  over  it. 

Q'  In  all  parts  T — A.  Not  quite  in  all  parts,  the  Yazoo  River  being  the 
exception.    I  have  had  no  offices  up  there  to  attend  to. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  yourself  thoroughly  acqqainted  with  the  state  of 
aftairsia  Mississippi? — A.  Pretty  generally  so,  I  should  think. 

Q*  Did  you  take  part  in  the  last  campaign  in  Mississippi  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  You  were  attending  to  the  business  of  your  office? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  State  where  you  were  on  the  day  of  the  election. — A.  In  Jackson^ 
Miss. 

Q-  How  many  polls  are  there  there  T — A.  There  are  three  in  the  city, 
the  north,  south,  and  west  wards,  and  a  poll  called  Tinnin's  Monument 
outside  of  the  corporation. 

Q-  Which  poll  did  you  attend  that  day  t — A.  I  visited  all  the  polls. 
1  visited  the  north,  south,  and  west  wards  and  went  somewhat  around 
ihe  Tinnin's  Monument  poll. 

Q*  Can  you  state  anything  as  to  any  particular  poll ;  and,  if  so,  which 
onet^A.  1  paid  special  regard  to  the  Tinnin's  Monument  poll,  it  being 

outside  of  the  corporate  limits  and  I  living  just  outside  the  corporate 

limits. 

Q*  State  what  you  know  about  the  number  of  registered  voters  in  the 
1  ms 
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precinct. — A.  The  number  of  registered  voters  at  that  poll  was  793,588 
colored  and  205  whites,  I  tbink. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  at  that  precinct  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  f — A.  Three  hundred  and  lifty-six.  I  believe  I  am  exactly 
correct. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  were  democratic  t — A.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
four,  I  think. 

Q.  And  102  republicans! — A.  One  hundred  and  two  republicans. 

Q.  How  many  voters  who  were  registered  at  Tinnin's  precinct  did  not 
vote! — A.  Four  hundred  and  tbirtyseveu,  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves 
me. 

Q.  Were  these  437  who  did  not  vote  whites  or  blacks,  or  have  you 
any  means  of  knowing  T — A.  I  made  a  very  careful  investigation  so  far 
as  1  could,  and  1  found  in  my  knowledge  but  one  white  man  absent,  and 
he  a  republican.   Mr.  Little,  the  chief  clerk  of  the  supreme  court. 

Q.  But  one  white  man  of  the  registered  whites  was  absent,  and  he  a 
republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  could  find.  I  did  not  have  access 
to  the  tally-list ;  but,  so  far  as  I  could  find,  that  was  all. 

Q.  State  what  you  know,  if  anything,  as  to  the  reason  why  these  436 
blacks  did  not  vote. — A,  The  poll  was  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd,  and 
the  operation  of  it  was  to  prevent  men  reaching  the  poll  and  voting 
before  dark  came  on. 

Q.  At  what  time,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  do  the 
election  polls  open  and  close  T — A.  They  should  open  at  eight  o'clock, 
and  close  at  six,  I  believe. 

Q.  Six  in  the  evening  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  crowd  around  the  polls  white  or  black? — A,  It  was  » 
mixed  crowd. 

Q.  Were  there  many  more  present  in  the  vicinity  of  the  poll  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  than  did  vote  f — A.  O,  yes ;  there  were  large  numbers 
there  who  waited  at  the  polls  from  early  morning  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  failed  to  vote. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  suppose;  have  you  any  knowledge  on  that 
subject  T — A.  Up  to  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  staid  at  my  home 
outside  of  Timlin's.  I  made  a  count  of  those  who  reported  to  me,  and  I 
counted  over  100.  I  then  started  and  went  up  to  the  town  and  reported 
to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Q.  Over  100  who  were  desirous  of  voting  f — A.  Who  were  desirous  of 
voting  and  did  not  vote. 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  vote! — A.  They  reported  that  they  were 
unable  to  get  to  the  polls  in  order  to  vote. 

Q.  Who  were  there  at  the  polls  so  as  to  prevent  them  T — A.  They 
were  our  ordinary  citizens,  whites  and  blacks.  Some  gentlemen  I  knew 
from  Jackson  had  gone  out  there  looking  after  the  election. 

Q.  Describe  how  they  acted. — A.  There  was  quite  a  large  crowd 
there,  and  the  delay  at  the  polls  was  so  great,  the  clerks  asking  so  many 
fiuestions  and  the  judges  of  election  interposing  so  many  objections, 
that  it  was  extremely  difficult,  almost  impossible,  to  get  anybody  to  vote 
at  all.  So  matters  went  along  until  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, and  then  as  dark  came  on  the  negro  element,  the  republican 
voters,  began  to  get  alarmed  at  the  rather  uproariousness  of  the  crowd, 
and  broke  for  Jackson,  and  come  in. 

Q.  Was  the  crowd  uproarious  around  the  poll? — A.  Bather  ex- 
pressive and  demonstrative. 

Q.  In  what  way? — A.  They  were  rather  jubilant,  and  inclined  to  be 
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a  little  overbearing;  but  there  was  Dotbing  in  the  shape  of  drawing 
arms,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  There  was  no  drawing  of  arms  that  you  saw  there  at  that  i>oll  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  the  men  who  Ijjpld  that  election,  of  the 
suiiervisors! — A.  A  majority  of  supervisors  were  democrats,  the  demo- 
cratic party  being  in  the  majority  in  the  State. 

Q.  How  many  persons  constitute  the  board  of  supervisors  T — A.  Three. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 
Q.  Two  democrats  and  one  repuWican  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  And  then  they  have  clerks  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  have  a  clerk. 
Q.  One  or  two  T — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  one  or  two. 
Q.  Are  they  selected  by  the  judges  on  the  morning  of  the  election  t — 
A.  1  think  so ;  they  are  appointed  by  the  judges  of  election.  1  desire  to 
be  understood  in  my  testimony  that  I  take  very  little  interest  in  State 
politics ;  none  at  all ;  and  I  simply  testify  to  what  I  have  seen  and  know 
without  any  reference  to  political  parties,  for  the  reason  that  I  take  very 
little  interest  in  politics,  except  in  national  politics. 

Q.  What  was  this  Tinnin's  precinct,  a  republican  or  a  democratic  pre- 
cinct f — A.  According  to  my  understanding  of  it,  it  was  republican  very 
nearly  three  to  one. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  to  your  knowledge  for  delaying  this  vote  so 
that  but  3:iG  votes  could  be  cast  during  that  day  T — A.  I  know  of  no 
reason  for  delaying  the  vote,  except  the  fact  that  the  polls  were  opened 
late. 

Q.  How  late  were  they  opened  T — A.  They  were  opened  between  half- 
past  ten  and  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  Why  were  they  not  opened  at  eight  o'clock,  if  you  know  the  rea- 
80U? — A.  I  can  tell  you  why,  but  I  do  not  personally  know  it. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  ;  what  your  information  is  ? — A.  It  appears 
there  was  no  officer  there  to  administer  the  oath  to  the  judges  of  elec- 
tion. 
Q.  Do  you  know  why  that  mistake  happened  T— A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 
Q.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  polls  at  that  precinct  were  not  opened  until 
between  ten  and  eleven  T — A.  Between  half  past  ten  and  eleven. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  they  closed  ? — A.  At  the  usual  bour-^six 
o^clock. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  conducting  elections  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  what  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  number  of  men 
^bo  could  reasonably  have  voted  at  that  election  precinct  on  that  day  ? — 
A.  All  the  way  from  1,000  to  1,500. 

Q.  Were  you  close  enough  to  observe  that  there  was  unreasonable  and 
unnecessary  delay  by  the  action  of  the  supervisors  holding  that  elec- 
tion!—A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  testify  to  that,  except  to  the  fact  that  the 
^elay  was  such  that  the  men  were  there  waiting  to  vote,  but  were  una- 
ble to  vote  as  they  reported  to  me.  I  being  a  United  States  officer,  they 
imagined  I  had  power  to  rectify  it,  but  I  did  not  have  the  power, 
0*  You  did  not  attempt  it  f — A.  I  did  not  attempt  it  at  all. 
Q.  State  what  you  know  about  those  who  had  voted  remaining  at  the 
polls  and  crowding  others  back. — A  I  cannot  state  whether  white  men 
or  black  men  who  voted  remained  at  the  polls.  My  judgment.,  judging 
froni  appearances,  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  white  men  staid  and 
electioneered,  and  that  the  negroes  generally  left  the  polls  as  soon  as 
ibey  had  voted. 
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Q.  What  meaDR  were  used  to  delay  the  voting  there,  if  jou  know  t — 
A.  The  ordinary  means  was  the  long  process  of  asking  questions  and 
wanting  to  know  a  man's  initials,  what  plantations  he  resided  on,  iden- 
tifying him,  &c.  That  was  the  general  system.  The  registration-law 
is  so  complicated  and  ^provides  so  many  questions  that  the  people  were 
unable  to  vote  any  faster,  owing  to  the  challenges  at  the  polls. 

Q.  You  state  that  in  your  judgment  there  was  unnecessary  delay 
there  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kebt»^an.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  his  judgment.  If  he  will 
give  the  facts  we  can  judge,  and  I  object  to  his  judgment  as  to  unrea- 
sonable delay. 

The  Witness.  I  think  the  other  polls  in  the  same  county  will  show 
the  same  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Is  not  registration  evidence  of  the  right  to 
vote  without  further  question  under  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Kebnan.  The  law  will  show  that,  and  1  object  to  the  question. 
We  can  send  for  the  law  and  have  it  here. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  That  is  Tiunin's  precinct.  You  know  the  fact,  then,  as  I  under- 
stand, that  there  were  about  437  republican  voters  who  failed  to  vote 
at  that  precinct  that  day  for  want  of  an  opportunity,  who  were  regis- 
tered there  and  who  had  a  right  to  voteT — A.  I  would  rather  not 
answer  the  question  put  in  that  way.  I  am  aware  that  437  of  the 
registered  voters  did  not  vote,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  belief  and 
knowledge,  so  far  as  I  can  investigate  the  matter,  they  were  nearly  all, 
with  perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  republican  voters. 

Q.  You  say  a  good  many  reports  were  made  to  you  by  voters  during 
the  day,  under  the  impression  that  you  had  some  power  to  aid  them. 
What  was  the  nature  of  those  reports! — A.  Let  me  explain  to  you. 
My  house  is  a  little  outside  of  the  corporation,  and,  consequently,  voters 
coming  in  pass  my  gate,  almost  in  the  center  of  the  road,  as  they  came 
in.  As  almost  every  body  knew  me,  they  would  stop  and  say,"  Mr.  How- 
ard, cannot  you  manage  to  get  us  a  chance  to  vote  at  the  poll  out  at 
Tinnin'sT^  I  would  see  what  the  matter  was,  and  follow  it  up  as  well 
as  I  could  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  to  Hon.  George  C. 
McKee.  In  fact,  Mr.  McKee  brought  back  some  of  the  parties  who  en- 
deavored to  vote  after  I  sent  them  to  him. 

Q.  Did  complaints  come  to  you  from  any  other  polls  during  the  day  T 
— A.  Complaints  came  in  from  five  men  from  Clinton.  They  also  passed 
in  over  our  road ;  and  they  undertook  to  make  aflSdavits  before  me,  to 
state  that  they  had  been  driven  away  from  the  polls. 

Q.  They  made  aflBdavits  before  you  ! — A.  They  endeavored  to  make 
affidavits  before  me,  but  I  am  not  authorized  to  administer  oaths. 

Mr.  Eebnan.  I  desire  to  have  it  distinctly  understood  that  1  must 
object  to  the  witness  stating  what  men  came  and  said. 

The  Witness.  To  save  the  Senator  trouble,  1  will  state  that  I  think 
those  affidavits  will  be  in  evidence  hereafter.  I  think  they  have  been 
already  drawn. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell: 

Q.  What  is  your  county — Hinds  County! — A.  Hinds  County. 

Q.  Will  you  exi)lain  the  relative  vote  of  that  county  at  the  recent 
presidential  election  f — A.  Do  you  mean  how  it  compares  with  the  elec- 
tion before! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  The  total  vote  in  1875  of  the  county  was  about  six 
thousand  one  hundred,  and  in  1876  it  will  fall,  I  think,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  votes  below  that. 
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By  Mr.  Kebnan: 

Q.  About  six  thousand  votes  were  cast  then  f — A.  Five  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  odd.  There  is  a  difference  of  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty votes,  any  way. 

Q.  Lesst — A.  Yes,  sir;  less. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  have  had,  yon  state,  good  opportunity  for  observing  the  state 
of  affairs  in  other  parts  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  feeling  of  republicans  in  the  different 
counties?  \ 

Mr.  Kebnan.  On  what  subject? 

Mr.  MiTCETBLL.  On  the  general  subject  of  elections  in  that  State. 
Mr.  Kebnan.  What  sort  of  evidence   is  it   to  ask    what  is  the 
general  feeling  of  a  party  in  the  State? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  As  to  their  right  to  vote  in  the  recent  election. 
Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that.     Rumor  through  the  newspapers 
would  be  better  than  that. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I  ask  the  witness  to  state  anything  he  knows. 
Mr.  Kebnan.  But  he  can  only  know  from  rumor. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  The  witness  has  stated  that  he  has  been  all  over 
the  State  and  has  a  general  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  do  not  object  to  his  stating  any  knowledge  he  may 
have,  but  I  object  to  his  giving  what  people  say  is  the  feeling. 

The  Witness.  If  I  answer  the  question  I  will  answer  it  as  to  state- 
ments made  to  me  by  republicans;  not  rumor,  but  absolute  statement. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  That  is  rumor  in  law.     I  object  to  his  stating  what 
people  have  said  to  him  about  the  state  of  feeling  after  the  election. 
I  suppose  he  would  refer  to  things  said  since  the  election  ? 
The  Witness.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Kebnan.  Well,  before,  either. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  State  the  feeling  of  republicans  in  your  own  way. — A.  In  travel- 
ing over  the  State  in  my  official  duty,  of  course  I  came  across  the 
republican  and  Federal  officers  all  through  the  different  counties.  I 
think  the  expression  was  universal  to  me  that  unless  some  protection 
could  be  afforded  it  would  be  impossible  to  poll  anything  like  our  regu- 
lar vote ;  that  it  was  as  much  as  a  man's  life  was  worth  to  vote  at  all. 

Q.  Why  t  What  reasons  were  given  generally  T — A.  The  reason 
given  was  the  general  state  of  terrorism  at  the  former  election  in  1875 ; 
the  fact  that  the  same  means  were  used  to  control  the  election  of  187G, 
and  that  they  would  be  ostracized  in  business  and  social  relations,  and 
they  dared  not,  they  could  not,  stand  the  battle. 

Q- How  was  it  about  holding  political  meetings,  if  you  know! — A. 
-I^e  attempt  was  made  in  several  places  to  hold  political  meetings. 

By  Mr.  EIebnan: 
Q.  You  are  speaking  of  what  you  know  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
.  Q-  The  attempt  was  made  by  republicans  to  hold  meetings  t — A.  Tes, 

ST. 


Q.  Very  well ;  go  on. — A.  In  attempting  to  hold  political  meetings 
the  idea  was  preralent,  before  they  were  held,  that  it  woold  be  a  waste 
of  time,  and  probably  lead  to  danger,  and  they  had  better  not  be  held 
at  all ;  bet  .«til]  attempts  were  made  in  some  cases. 

Q.  With  what  result,  as  a  general  thing  ? — A.  The  resnlt  was  that 
tn^able  arose  in  the  meetings  and  broke  them  np. 

Q.  I  onderstand  yon  to  state,  then,  as  a  general  role,  that  the  re- 
publicans were  nnable  to  hold,  or  did  not  hold,  meetings  thronghoot  the 
State  during  the  recent  campaign  ? — A.  I  will  state  that,  in  my  belief, 
the  republicans  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  or  in  those  portions  of  the 
Sute 

Mr.  KsBNAH.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  his  belief.  It  is  not 
evidence. 

By  Mr.  Mitchbll  : 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  The  republicans  in  those  portions  of  the  State 
which  I  Tisited  were  in  such  a  state  of  fear  of  trouble  arising  at  their 
)x>litical  meetings,  that  it  was  the  better  feeling  not  to  have  any  meet- 
ings at  all,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  danger.  The  expression  was 
very  frequently  used  to  me,  whom  they  seemed  to  regard,  I  being  a 
United  States  officer,  one  who  could  have  the  power  to  protect  them : 
^-Mr.  Howard,  if  you  give  us  protection  we  will  come  up  all  right; 
and  if  you  do  not,  we  cannot.'^  That  was  the  general  expression,  and 
conveys  the  idea  better  than  I  can  give  it  in  any  other  way. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know,  if  anything,  in  regard  to  the  breaking  up  of  a 
|K>litical  meeting  at  Port  Gibson  in  the  recent  campaign  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  anything  as  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  meeting  there. 

Q.  Had  you  been  there  prior  to  the  meeting  f — ^A.  I  was  there  prior 
to  the  meeting. 

Q.  State  what  you  do  know,  if  anything,  in  reference  to  that  meet- 
ing.^ A.  I  was  at  Port  Gibson  making  an  arrest,  and  came  in  contact 
with  a  good  many  gentlemen,  democrats  and  republicans,  and  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  hold  a  meeting  there. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  the  witness  saying  what  his  conclusion  was. 
He  says,  ^^  I  came  to  the  conclusion."  You  might  as  well  put  in  evi- 
dence one  of  the  speeches  made  in  the  Senate. 

The  Witness.  I  will  swear  that  it  was  unsafe  to  hold  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  cannot  help  what  you  are  willing  to  swear.  I  want 
you  to  speak  of  the  matter  of  your  own  knowledge.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  that  and  a  matter  of  opinion.  I  do  not  care  about  the 
latter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  What  county  is  Port  Gibson  in  T— A.  Clai- 
borne County. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  statement.  You  say  you  were  there  prior  to  the 
time  when  this  meeting  was  held  or  when  it  was  to  be  held  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  long  prior  T — A.  About  two  weeks. 

Q.  It  was  then  the  intention  of  republicans  to  hold  a  meeting  there  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  so  advertised  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  so  advertised.  It  was 
one  of  Mr.  L^^nch's  appointments, 

Q.  Mr.  Lynch,  the  republican  candidate  for  Congress,  was  to  speak? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  in  his  district. 

Q.  Go  on  with  your  statement — A.  As  I  was  stating  when  the  Sena- 
tor objected,  I  knew  it  to  be  unsafe,  and  I  publicly  warned  Mr.  Lynch 
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when  I  came  back  that  tbe  state  of  feeling  waa  so  excited  that,  if  he 
wonld  take  my  advice,  he  would  not  go  to  Port  Gibson  to  speak. 

Q.  Why  did  you  inform  Mr.  Lynch  this? — A.  Because  1  talked  with 
gentlemen  on  both  aides  down  there,  and  I  found  there  was  a  general 
determination  that  General  Chalmers  should  be  elected  and  that  Mr. 
Lynch  should  be  beaten.  The  expressions  were  such  as  led  me  to  infer 
that  the  county  of  Claiborne  would  be  carried  right  or  wrong,  and 
that  no  attempt  would  succeed  to  hold  a  republican  meeting  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  of  violence  that  you  heard  off — A.  I 
would  not  put  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  State  it  in  your  own  way. — A.  No  one  would  say  he  would  kill 
anybody  ;  but  the  expression  was  general  that  the  republicans  could 
hold  no  meeting  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  general  expression  among  the  democrats  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  among  the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  associated  with,  men  whom  1 
supposed  to  be  democrats  from  their  manner  of  talking ;  in  fact,  I  know 
they  were  democrats,  some  of  them. 

Q.  Were  they  men  holding  social  position  there,  or  were  they  what 
we  would  call  the  riflfraft? — A.  I  will  instance  Mr.  Whelus,  who  owned 
the  hotel  where  I  staid. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  namef — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  his  first  name;  I 
have  forgotten  it.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  postoflQce  there ;  and  in 
ihe  endeavor  to  conciliate,  I  told  Mr.  Lynch  I  would  be  willing  to  rec- 
ommend him  ;  that  I  thought  personally  and  in  a  business  manner  he 
was  a  perfectly  honest  man,  and,  in  the  view  of  conciliation,  I  suggested 
to  Mr.  Lynch  that  it  would  be  perhaps  wise  to  appoint  him  postmaster 
there. 

Q.  He  was  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suggested  that  to  quiet  the 
feeling  there,  but  Mr.  Lynch  refused  to  make  the  appointment. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  the  meeting  being  held,  or  whether  it 
was  held  or  not,  at  the  time  designated  f — A.  I  think,  Senator,  you  had 
better  get  that  from  somebody  who  was  present  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Lynch  went  there  and  attempted  speak  f — 
I  know  that  he  went  there  and  attempted  to  speak,  and  that  a  disturb- 
aoce  arose  and  the  meeting  was  broken  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  that  disturbance  from  general  repute 
throughout  the  State  f — A.  Only  from  general  repute  and  the  state- 
ments of  one  or  two  who  were  there  that  I  have  met. 

Mr.  Eebnan.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  the  general  repute. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  ask  the  answer  of  the  witness  to  go  down,  and  the 
objection  can  be  entered. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  also  to  the  witness  stating  what  men  have 
stated.  There  is  not  any  law  whereby  a  man's  character  can  be  at- 
tacked by  what  a  person  may  say  behind  his  back  that  1  ever  heard  of. 
If  the  witness  knows  anything  of  his  own  knowledge  or  saw  anything, 
let  him  state  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  a  notorious  matter  like  this 
the  witness  may  be  allowed  to  state  the  general  repute. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  In  our  country  it  is  the  greatest  folly  to  call  men  to 
testify  to  what  they  hear.  I  heard  evidence  read  in  the  Senate  myself, 
where  men  testified  that  they  were  told  to  state  these  things  before  the 
election.    What  we  want  is  facts. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  State  about  the  meeting. — A.  The  meeting  was  organized,  and  a 
dispute  arose.    The  negroes  broke  and  were  fired  upon,  and  they  re- 
turned the  fire,  as  I  understand  it,  to  some  extent. 
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Q.  Was  anybody  killed  or  hnrtT — A.  I  think  one  man  was  shot 
throng  the  ankle. 

Q.  Was  this  meeting  announced  as  a  repohlican  meeting  excla- 
sively? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  announced  as  a  meeting  £<»- general  discussion  f — A«  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  the  deoiocrats  demand  a  general  meeting  at  the  time,  do  you 
know  ? — A.  I  answer  again  in  the  same  way ;  I  so  understood. 

Q.  The  republicans  declined,  and  they  were  fired  upon  f — A.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

BvMr.  Kerxa^: 
Q.  And  they  returned  the  fire  f — A.  Tes,  sir.  §\ 

Bv  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

m 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  speaking  at  all  T — A.  I  think 
Mr.  Richardson,  the  newly  appoioted  pocstma^er.did  make  a  short  speech 
and  then  Mr.  Lynch  attempted  to  take  the  stard,  when  the  whole  thing 
was  broken  up. 

Q.  >Ir.  Lynch  was  prevented  fn>m  speaking  at  all  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anytbio^^.  about  a  meeting  annooDced  to  be 
held  at  Fayette  during  the  campaign  f — A.  1  know  very  liule  about  that 
meeting. 

Q.  What  coonty  is  Fayette  in  f — A.  Jefferson  County.  I  know  noth- 
ing  drGiiiie;  I  know  nothiug  of  my  own  kaowMge. 

Q.  You  know  by  general  rvputef — A.  Simply  by  general  repute. 

Mr.  Krrna:^.  I  object  to  the  witness  giving  the  gt^neral  repute  after 
savin;;  that  he  knows  noihin:!  of  his  own  kov^vrlctiire. 

Mr.  MrrcHiXL.  As  a  matter  of  ix^Iicical  history  in  that  State,  I  think 
the  wirce^^s  should  l>e  allowed  to  give  it- 
Mr.  Ker:(a:(.  You  ask  him  din^ctly  what  is  the  general  repute  about 
the  Fayette  meetiu?.  and  I  object  to  it- 

Tbe  WiTNTSSL  You  will  fiiid  wiinesses  who  can  give  an  account  of 
that  mceiing  lietter  than  I  can,  bv  direct  testimoov.  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  be  presss^  on  that  subject. 

Bv  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  was  not  a  matter  of  general  iK^toriety  through- 
out the  State  f — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  In  the  !!ewsp;ipers  of  both  political  piirtiesf 

Mr.  KXKNJLN.  They  are  not  evidence.  It  they  are,  they  must  be  pio- 
daced,  instead  of  gtvmg  them  secoad  hand. 

Mr.  MiTCHKLL.  That  would  take  too  locsr. 

Mr.  Kx&XA^c.  Not  as  long  as  to  go  ihrvxi^h  in  this  way,  which  will 
take  ilTv-ver. 

Mr.  MirciTELL.  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  for  anything  ex- 
cept ihjLi  w'ai^h  will  brin^  out  the  jreceral  state  of  adairs  in  Mississippi. 
Thar.  I  thick,  we  are  ea::iled  to  have.  If  a  matter  has  occtirred  there 
that  h^s  l»k^^>aie  pkirt  of  the  political  history  of  that  State  in  the  leeenl 
caxp'siim.  I  tbiuk  we  oa^ht  to  kth>w  it. 

Mr.  KsiixAS.  1  desire  to  state  that  if  there  were  occurreDces  of  vio- 
VrDce,  or  threatSw  or  anvthin^  else,  there  must  be  men  who  were  there 
whoean  state  item,  and  I  ob;etM  to  any  p^ntleman  giving  what  is 
p?^:^?T*i:  rvrva:e.  or  rep*>ft.  or  hearsay.  It  is  ik^  evidence,  and  will  l>e  of 
n»>  va::>?-.  it  is  ocly  an  ex]iendL:ure  of  tioie  to  take  it*  because  the  gen- 
tiem.iii  ^i»:^es  a«  koow  of  his  own  ktK>w'Kf\i^. 

The  q.3e:s£iK>a  was  lesid  to  the  witness  as  ti^4Iow$ :  ^  I  will  ask  you  if    i 
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this  was  not  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  throughout  the  State,  in  the 
newspapers  of  both  political  parties  f  " — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  If  the  papers  are  to  be  evidence,  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
daced. 

By  Mr.  Mitohell  : 

Q.  State  what  took  place  there,  if  you  please,  according  to  this  gen- 
eral notoriety  throughout  the  State. — A.  The  general  understanding, 
and  the  report  of  all  the  papers,  and  the  belief  of  people  through  the 
State,  was  that  the  meeting  had  been  forcibly  broken  up  by  force  of 
arms,  and  that  the  negroes  were  driven  ofif  the  ground. 

Q.  Was  it  announced  as  a  republican  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  State  what  you  know  about  any  meeting  or  meetings  held,  or  an- 
nounced to  be  held,  at  Rodney,  in  Claiborne  Gounty. — A.  I  do  not  know 
how  that  question  suggests  itself.  It  is  entirely  out  of  my  district.  1 
know  nothing  really  of  that  particular  meeting.  You  will  have  to  ques- 
tion some  other  witness  about  it. 

Q.  State  what  you  know,  if  anything,  about  any  declaration  by  any 
democrat  or  democrats  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  the  effect  that  the 
republicans  could  not  be,  or  would  not  be,  allowed  to  organize  their 
campaign  in  that  State. — A.  I  call  to  mind  but  one  incident,  which  oc- 
curred in  May  last,  I  think  during  the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  being 
that  of  Judge  Percy,  of  Washington  County,  with  whom  I  was  ac- 
quainted, of  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee? — A.  My  impression 
is  he  is  second  on  the  list. 

Q.  The  committee  of  the  senate  or  house! — A.  Of  the  house.    I 
think  he  is  second  on  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  house. 
Q.  In  the  Stat>e  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say! — A.  I  had  been  over  in  Washington 

County  once  or  twice  on  some  matters  there,  and  in  talking  with  Judge 

Percy  the  question  arose  as  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  republican  party 

after  the  defeat  of  1875.    Of  course  the  party  was  demoralized,  and 

the  question  arose  in  that  way.    The  judge  looked  at  me,  and  smiling, 

said  "Well,  Mr.  Howard,  we  do  not  allow  the  republican  party  ever  to 

beboilfc  up  in  Washington  County  any  more.''    So  the  conversation 

passed  along.    1  told  him  I  would  take  a  contract  to  build  it  up,  and  I 

would  meet  force  by  force.    **  Well,"  he  says,  "  you  cannot  build  the 

party  up  in  our  county  any  more;  we  do  not  propose  to  allow  it."    That 

istbeouly  instance  in  which  I  recall  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q-  What,  if  anything,  did  he  say  of  the  means  to  prevent  it  that 
would  be  employed  T — A.  1  have  stated  substantially  what  he  said. 

Q.  What  means,  if  any  other  than  direct  intimidation,  have  been  used 
with  a  view  of  coercing  republicans  in  that  State  T — A.  Just  the  ordinary 
pressure  brought  to  bear  by  ostracism,  by  depriving  a  man  of  his  means 
of  employment,  and  where  a  man  stands  by  the  democratic  party,  pro- 
viding employment  for  him  and  generally  helping  him  along;  I  think 
that  is  the  general  system,  taking  care  of  those  who  help  them. 

Q'  From  your  knowledge  of  politics  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  recent  campaign  was  conducted  in  that 
State,  what  have  you  to  say  in  regard  to  the  general  determination  of 
democrats  throughout  the  State  to  do  just  what  Judge  Percy  said 
^oold  be  done  to  prevent  the  republicans  from  organizing? 

^r.  Kern  AN.  I  desire  to  have  an  objection  entered  to  the  question;  L 
object  to  the  witness  stating  anything  except  what  he  knows.  He  has 
sworn  that  he  never  heard  but  one  man,  and  he  has  given  his  language, 
^object  to  his  giving  his  impression  from  his  judgment  about  what  he 
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does  kuow  generally  in  regard  to  the  politics  of  the  State.  My  objection 
is  that  he  should  state  anything  he  knows,  and  not  draw  ini'erences  or 
opinions. 

(The  objection  was  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  democratic  party,  speaking 
of  it  as  a  whole,  were  determined  to  carry  the  State  and  to  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  State  by  any  means  in  their  power,  whatever  might  be  neces- 
sary. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  From  what  you  know  about  the  manner  in  which  the  recent  pres- 
idential election  in  Mississippi  was  conducted,  what  have  you  to  say  in 
regard  to  whether  or  not  it  was  a  fair  election  ? 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  make  the  same  objection  as  before.  The  witness 
should  state  facts  and  not  give  his  opinion. 

(The  objection  was  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  In  the  North  it  would  be  called  a  farce;  down  in  Mis- 
sissippi it  is  called  an  election. 

Q.  Why  would  it  be  called  a  farce? — A.  About  one-half  the  people 
voted,  and  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  free  expression  of  opinion,  as 
we  understand  by  an  election. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  vote  T— A.  1  should  judge  they  did  pretty 
thoroughly. 

Q.  And  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  republicans  did  not  vote  for 
the  reason  you  have  stated  f — A.  I  can  easily  illustrate.  In  my  county. 
Hinds  County,  the  official  tally-sheets  will  show  thSit  out  of  a  total  reg- 
istration of  5,909,  1,789  staid  at  home ;  very  nearly  1,800. 

Q.  They  did  not  vote! — A.  They  did  not  vote. 

Q.  And  you  have  means  of  knowing  that  these  were  republicans  gen- 
erally t — A.  I  will  not  swear  as  to  the  1,789  being  republicans  through- 
out the  whole  county.  Of  course  I  made  no  such  investigation,  but  1 
have  no  eartbly  doubt  in  the  world  that  a  very  large  majorky  of  them 
are  republicans. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  That  is  an  opinion  f — A.  It  is  just  an  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  colored 
voters  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  what  do  you  say  as  to  what  ticket 
they  would  vote  if  they  had  a  free  choice  f 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that  question.  It  is  asking  the  witness  for 
an  opinion.    I  want  him  to  tell  what  he  knows,  and  to  give  no  opinion. 

The  Witness.  I  think  I  can  answer  satisfactorily  to  Senator  Kernan 
without  trenching  on  his  objection  ;  and  I  will  answer  in  this  way  :  I 
have  never  met  but  two  democratic  negroes. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  want  it  to 
be  understood  that  I  swear  there  are  no  more  there;  but  I  simply  say  I 
have  nevei"  met  more  than  two. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  (I  do  not  know  whether  you  do 
or  not,)  about  any  negroes  voting  the  democratic  ticket  under  threats, 
intimidation,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?— A.  I  cannot  answer  specifi- 
cally. 

Q.  Yon  state,  as  I  understand  you,  that  there  were  nearly  1,800,  or 
about  that  number,  who  did  not  vote! — A.  About  that;  1,789. 

Q.  Of  the  registered  voters  in  Hinds  County,  who  did  not  votet — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Kebnan: 

Q.  According  to  the  tally-lists ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  How  do  you  get  that  information?  Why  do  you  state  that 
number? — A.  The  democratic  registrar,  Mr.  J.  T.  Lester,  boards  with 
me,  and  he  kept  the  official  tally-lists  or  tally-sheets.  He  published 
that  statement  in  the  official  democratic  paper  of  the  State,  the  Clarion  ; 
I  produce  it  here,  [exhibiting,]  and  am  prepared  to  swear  that  it  is 
torrect  within  one  or  two  votes. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  He  published  what  in  the  paper  f — A.  He  published  that  state- 
ment. I  will  let  the  Senator  see  it.  [Presenting  paper.]  That  is  the 
statement  exactly. 

Q.  He  published  the  statement  which  you  produce? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I 
present  that.    It  is  correct  just  as  it  stands,  any  way. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Mr.  J.  T.  Lester  is  the  registrar? — A.  He  is  the  democratic 
registrar. 

Q.  The  statement  I  hold  in  my  hand,  then,  is  a  statement  prepared 
and  published  by  him? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  statement,  as  I  understand,  shows  that,  of  the  voters  regis- 
tered in  Hinds  county,  1,789  did  not  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  this  statement  show  the  whole  number  of  registered  voters 
in  Hinds  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  that  number? — A.  You  have  the  figures  there;  I  cannot 
reoiember.  [Mr.  Mitchell  handed  the  list  to  the  witness.]  The  total 
repstration  in  the  county  of  Hinds  was  7,778. 

Q.  What  was  the  whole  vote  in  that  county  ? — A.  The  whole  vote  in 
the  county  was  5,999. 

Q.  Being  a  difference  of  how  many  ? — A.  Of  1,789. 

(The  statement  was  put  in  evidence,  as  follows : 

HINDS  COUNTY— OFPICTAL  VOTE. 

Raymond,  November  10,  1876. 

Editors  Clarion  :  I  give  joa  below  the  total  res^istration  of  the  couDtj,  together  with 
^official  vote,  as  shown  by  the  tally-sheets  : 
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"^^bis  table  I  haTe  taken  the  largest  democratic  vote  and  the  larp^est  republican  vote. 

J.  T.  LESTER,  Registrar.) 
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The  Witness.  I  will  state  that  I  have  eudeavored  to  get  the  same 
information  in  regard  to  other  counties,  but  have  utterly  failed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Do  you  know  of  efforts  being  made  by  re- 
publicans in  Mississippi  to  obtain  statements  from  other  counties  as  to 
the  votes  similar  to  the  one  in  reference  to  Hinds  County  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
the  candidate  for  Congress  in  my  district,  Mr.  Shaughnessy,  at  my 
suggestion  and  others,  applied  to  the  chancery  clerks  for  registration- 
lists  similar  to  this  one,  and  up  to  the  time  I  left  was  unable  to  get  any 
statement  at  all. 

Q.  These  tally-sheets  are  sent  to  whom  f — A.  They  go,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  the  chancery  clerks. 

Q.  Under  the  law  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  Democrats  t — A.  Pretty  generally,  I  judge. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  their  refusing  to  furnish 
copies! — A.  Up  to  the  time  I  left,  we  were  unable  to  get  them. 

Q.  In  reference  to  any  county  except  the  county  of  Hinds  ? — A.  So 
far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  we  did  not  get  them  from  any  county  except 
Hinds,  and  that  was  not  from  the  chancery-clerk,  but  through  the 
courtesy  of  Mr.  Lester. 

Q.  How  many  counties  constitute  Mr.  Lynch's  district  in  Missis- 
sippi ! — A.  I  have  forgotton  the  exact  number.  It  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  includes  nearly  all  the  river 
counties. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  republican  majority  in  Mr.  Lynch's  district 
heretofore  t— A.  The  district  has  been  changed  since  the  last  congres- 
sional election.  I  am  not  enabled  to  give  the  majority  for  the  reason 
that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  had  an  election  in  that  district  as 
organized  at  the  recent  election,  but  I  know  that  the  majority  was  esti- 
mated all  over  the  State  as  from  10,000  to  15,000. 

Q.  What  is  the  estimate  all  over  the  State  in  regard  to  the  republi- 
can majority  in  the  present  district  on  a  fair  votet 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that  as  being  no  evidence  at  alL 

(The  objection  was  overruled.) 

A.  I  will  state  from  10,000  to  15,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  was  the  majority  against  Mr.  Lynch  at  the  recent  election  t — 
A.  About  4,000.    Mr.  Chalmers  had  a  majority  of  about  4,000. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  you  to  state,  then,  that  in  the  congressional  dis- 
trict known  as  the  Lynch  district,  in  thie  State  of  Mississippi,  a  change 
was  wrought  in  the  vote,  through  intimidation  and  fraud,  of  about 
20,000  ? 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  asking  the  opinion  of  the  witness  about  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  am  asking  for  the  fuct. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  It  is  only  an  opinion.  We  have  got  the  fact  what  the 
vote  was  and  what  the  majoifity  was. 

(The  objection  was  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  answer  that  from  the  portion  of  Mr.  Lynch's  district 
with  which  I  am  acquainted,  I  have  no  doubt  that  fraud  and  intimi- 
dation carried  Chalmers  in,  and  wrought  this  change  that  is  spoken  of; 
it  changed  it  around. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  The  change,  then,  is  not  the  result  of  a  vol- 
untary change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  f — A.  I  have  no  idea  in  the 
world  that  it  is. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  As  I  understand,  yon  went  to  Mississippi  in  July,  1875  f — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  first  time. 
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Q.  Tbat  was  the  first  time  you  ever  lived  in  the  State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  yoa  weut  there  t — A.  I  lived  in  the  city 
of  Washington. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Washington  before  yoa  went  to  Missis- 
Kissippi  T— A.  From  the  beginning  of  1868,  or  December,  18G7 ;  I  am 
uot  qaite  certain  which. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  here  t — A.  I  was  employed  as  a  clerk  in 
anditing  the  post-office  accounts  in  the  Auditor's  Office. 

Q.  Before  you  came  here  to  be  clerk,  where  did  you  live  t — A.  I  lived 
iu  Philadelphia.  I  was  superintendent  of  the  Soldierf*'  Home  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Q.  Before  you  held  that  office,  where  did  you  live? — A.  In  Connecti- 
cut. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there  t — A.  I  was  a  boy  daring  those  times. 

Q.  Then  during  the  time  of  your  manhood  you  have  been  iu  no  busi- 
ness except  holding  these  positions  ? — A.  Except  that  I  fought  about 
four  years  and  a  half  in  thjB  war. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  in  the  war ;  from  what  year  to  what  year  f — 
A.  I  was  in  the  Army  from  1862  to  the  9th  of  November,  1865,  if  my 
uiemory  serves  me  rightly.    I  was  wounded  in  the  last  part  of  the  war. 

Q.  Engaged  where,  in  what  part  of  the  operations  of  the  Army  f — A. 
In  the  Ninth  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  a  portion  of  the  time 
with  the  Western  Army,  and  wonud  up  in  North  Carolina  in  1865. 

Q.  Then  you  went  next  to  Philadelphia  in  charge  of  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  and  then  filled  the  other  positions  named  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  to  your  business,  let  me  get  the  idea  exactly.  You  are  a  post- 
office  special  agent  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  the  general  supervision  of 
the  money -order  system  of  the  Southern  States.  If  anything  goes  wrong 
at  any  office,  I  am  the  officer  to  look  after  it. 

Q.  You  are  a  special  agent  to  look  after  anything  of  that  kind? — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  I  make  arrests,  of  course,  where  there  is  any  robbery. 

Q.  You  make  your  home  at  Jackson  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  my  family 
there. 

Q.  Who  subpcBuaed  you  f — A.  I  believe  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mun- 
aon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  suggested  your  name  t — A.  I  believe  the  chair- 
man ot  the  State  committee  or  congressional  committee. 

Q.  Who  came  down  and  got  the  witnesses  in  Mississippi  f — A.  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Muuson. 

Q.  The  chairman  of  the  State  committee  suggested  you,  as  you  under- 
stood it!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Daring  the  last  campaign,  what  part  did  you  take  as  a  politician, 
if  auy  t— A.  I  avoided  it  very  carefully. 

Q«  lou  did  not  take  part  as  a  politician  ;  that  is,  you  did  not  go 
about «— A.  I  made  no  speeches. 

Q-  You  did  not  go  about  electioneering  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  YoQ  did  not  vote  at  this  Tinniu  poll  t — A.  No,  sir.    As  that  was 

not  drawn  out,  let  me  explain  now  why  I  did  not  vote.    The  chairman, 

Mr.  Lester,  this  gentleman  whose  name  is  in  question,  was  the  democratic 

registrar,  and  a  friend  of  mine,  and  he  had  under  the  law  to  be  at  Ray- 

™ond  on  that  day,  aud  so  Lester  and  I  voting  at  this  poll  agreed  to  pair 
off. 

Q'  Yon  and  Lester  paired  off  on  the  vote  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Neither  of  you  was  intimidated  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  guess  not. 
y*  That  is  not  what  caused  you  not  to  vote  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
ooald  be  intimidated  about  that. 
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Q.  How  mnch  of  the  day  did  yon  spend  at  the  Tinnin  Monumeni; 
poll  1 — A.  I  spent  very  little  time  there ;  I  just  went  aronnd  to  the 
polls. 

Q.  In  all,  how  mnch  time  were  you  there  t — A.  Probably  I  was  there 
half  an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  violence  there,  what  you  would  call  violence  ? — 
A.  I  have  already  testified  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  intimidation  there  t — A.  Let  me  see  how  I 
ought  to  answer  the  question,  Senator.  I  did  not,  under  the  general 
meaning  of  the  word  "intimidation.''  I  should  sav,  if  I  answer  the 
question  clearly,  that  there  was  such  a  general  uproariousness,  &c.,  as 
perhaps  to  amount  to  intimidation. 

Q.  To  give  us  an  idea,  was  there  anything  like  the  uproariousness 
they  would  have  in  one  of  the  wanls  of  Philadelphia  at  a  heated  elec- 
tion ? — A.  I  think  so ;  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  fourth  ward 
there  once  in  a  while. 

Q.  It  was  about  the  same  thing  f — A.  About  the  same. 

Q.  But  it  was  good-humored? — A.  It  was  a  portion  of  the  time, 
especially  after  the  dispatches  began  to  come  down.  We  got  some  In- 
diana dispatches,  and  then  the  democratic  side  of  the  house  felt  good  ; 
but  up  to  that  time  there  was  a  steady  determination  to  prevent  repub- 
licans from  voting. 

Q.  That  made  them  feel  good  j  they  felt  enlivened,  cheerful,  and  joy- 
ous ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  there  was  nothing  that  you  would  call  violence? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  or  heard  no  one  threatened  at  that  poll  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
should  not  like  to  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  You  saw  no  one  manifest  any  attempt  to  commit  violence  on  an- 
other at  that  poll  ? — A.  I  stated  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  go  there  that  day? — A.  I  went  there  about 
two  o'clock,  I  judge;  along  there  somewhere. 

Q.  The  poll  was  then  open  and  they  were  voting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  knowledge  have  you  of  your  own  as  to  when  it  did  open  ? — 
A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  have  this:  the  chief  clerk  of  the  supreme 
court  lived  with  me,  and  it  was  agreed  that  we  were  to  go  out,  but  he 
got  ahead  of  me  at  nine  o'clock  and  came  back  and  reported  to  me  that 
he  was  unable  to  vote  because  the  polls  were  not  opened,  and  then  came 
reports  from  twenty  others. 

Q.  You  would  not  call  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — A.  No;  but  I 
would  swear  that  it  is  true  on  reasonable  belief. 

Q.  You  will  swear  that  you  think  it  is  true  as  you  say,  which  is  all 
right  enough,  but  of  your  own  knowledge  you  do  not  know  it  ? — A.  No ; 
1  did  not  see  it  with  my  eyes. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that  on  your  faith  in  some  one  who  told  you  ? — A. 
On  my  faith  in  a  great  many,  both  democrats  and  republicans. 

Q.  That  would  not  make  It  your  own  knowledge.  You  probably 
know  enough  to  know  that  in  a  court  they  would  not  allow  you  to  Siiy 
a  word  about  it. — A.  I  understand  that  there  is  a  little  more  latitude 
allowed  before  a  committee  than  in  a  court. 

Q.  What  you  did  hear  about  it  was  that  the  delay  in  opening  the  poll 
arose  from  the  difficulty  of  getting  an  officer  to  swear  the  supervisors 
in.    Is  that  right? — A.  There  being  no  officer  there. 

Q.  That  was  the  delay  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  men  formed  in  some  sort  of  a  line  getting  up  to  the 
polls  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  lines  formed  in  the  first  part  of  the  day. 
You  can  perhaps  better  specify  the  way  they  stood  by  a  general  crowd, 
such  as  we  have  hero  in  the  room. 
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Q.  All  yon  kDowaboat  it  yourself  is  what  yoa  saw  daring  the  half- 
hour  that  you  were  there  f — A.  As  I  stated. 

Q.  And  that  was  what  time  in  the  day  f — A.  About  2  o'clock,  I  should 
judge. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  your  own  as  to  how  roan^  votes  had 
been  taken  then  f — A.  Only  from  my  asking  the  question  from  our  peo- 
ple. 

Q.  You  left  and  did  not  go  back  again f — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go 
back. 

Q.  So  that  your  own  observation  was  confined  to  what  you  saw  dur- 
ing about  half  an  hour? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  the  crowd  about  the  poll  was  a  mixed  one, 
as  you  expressed  it,  composed  of  whites  and  blacks  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  said  that  the  supervisors  are  three! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Two  democrats, you  say,  and  one  republican! — A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  And  have  they  one  or  two  clerks! — A.  I  think  they  had  two. 
Q.  And  you  say  the  time  was  being  taken  up  by  putting  questions 
with  a  view  of  identifying  persons  voting  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  exactly. 

Q.  1  suppose  the  object  was  to  identify  them  as  the  men  who  were  on 
the  registration-list! — A.  That  apparently  was  the  object.  I  will  an- 
swer it  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  republican  registrar  say  anything  there  at  the 
poll! — A.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  he  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  there  or  not ! — A.  I  do  not  believe 
be  was. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that ;  you  understood  me ;  I  asked  you  if  you 
know  whether  he  was  there  or  not ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Be  a  little  particular ;  when  I  ask  you  what  you  know,  distinguish 
between  that  and  what  you  heard.  You  cannot  say  whether  he  was 
there  or  not ! — A.  I  did  not  intend  to  give  the  idea  that  I  was  trying  to 
avoid  the  question. 

Q.  Very  well ;  I  only  want  to  save  time ;  I  do  not  propose  to  ask  you 
^bat  yoa  heard,  but  what  you  saw.  How  many  men  make  the  registra- 
tion t^A.  Three. 

Q.  Were  they  all  of  one  party  ! — A.  Two  democrats  in  this  case  an<l 
one  republican. 
Q.  The  majority  have  two  and  the  minority  one  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  When  did  you  make  this  investigation  in  reference  to  the  politics  of 
those  who  did  not  vote  ! — A.  Immediately  after  the  election,  as  soon  as  I 
had  the  tally  of  the  poll.  As  soon  as  I  had  an  understanding  of  how 
the  poll  stood,  I  questioned  everybody  I  could  find. 

,Q  The  investigation  you  made  was  by  asking  people  you  met! — A. 
Simply  privately. 

Q-  flow  many  men  do  you  think  you  asked  in  that  polling-precinct ! 
^A.  I  presume  with  the  men  who  reported  to  me  as  they  came  in,  as  I 

stated  somewhere  else  in  my  evidence,  1  asked  not  less  than  from  150  to 
200. 

Q-  You  got  information  from  150  to  200 ! — A.  Somewhere  near  that 
naniber. 

,  Q'  And  that  was  all  you  could  know  about  it,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q-  Did  you  get  the  comparative  numbers  of  colored  and  white  voters 
from  the  registration  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  the  registration-list. 

Q'.ltis  mentioned  on  the  registration-list! — A.  Yes,  sir;  you  will 
find  it  in  that  little  statement  that  has  been  put  in  evidence.  You  will 
find  the  whole  county  there. 
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Q.  I  sappose  there  were  committee-men  of  each  party  there  looking 
after  this  election,  men  who  attended  the  polls,  whatever  you  call  themf 
— A.  They  have  delegates  from  committees  to  look  after  the  different 
polls. 

Q.  Men  appointed  from  each  side ;  and  I  sappose  they  were  there  ? — 
A.  I  saw  the  other  side,  bat  I  did  not  see  any  of  oars. 

Q  Yoa  did  not  have  any  white  men  there  on  yoar  side  to  look  after 
the  pollf — A.  No,  sir ;  not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Were  there  any  United  States  supervisors  there  to  look  after  this 
election — deputy  marshals  I  think  they  are  called  sometimes  ! — A.  At 
that  poll?    Yon  are  speaking  of  Tinnin's  poll  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  do  not  remember  seeing  any. 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  they  were  there  or  not! — A.  I  will  answer 
that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  that  any  of  them  were  there. 

Q.  Snch  officers  were  appointed  generally  by  the  marshal  when  asked 
for? — A.  I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  And  those  appointed  were  generally  repablicans  7 — A.  I  shoald 
judge  so.  I  really  know  so  few  of  the  appointees  that  I  would  not  like 
to  say. 

Q.  They  might  very  well  have  been  there  without  your  knowing  it  ? — 
A.  They  might  have  been  there. 

Q.  How  do  you  get  at  the  number  of  democrats  and  the  number  of 
republicans  who  did  actually  vote  I — A.  By  Mr.  Lester's  list,  from  the 
tally-sheets. 

Q.  .Did  you  get  the  number  from  the  paper  which  you  produced  here? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  contained  in  that  statement. 

Q.  The  information  you  get  of  the  democrats  and  republicans  who 
voted  is  from  this  statement  by  Mr.  Lester! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  given  the  number,  I  think,  who  you  learned  did  not  vote 
as  from  150  to  200  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  about  that  number;  that  is, 
of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  As  to  the  questions  that  were  being  asked,  do  they  swear  the  voter 
there  and  interrogate  him  as  to  his  right  to  vote  ! — A.  1  do  not  know. 
They  ask  the  questions  as  they  go  along,  such  as  ^'Are  you  John 
Thomas  !"    ^'  Where  do  you  live  t"  &c. 

Q.  Can  you  state  any  question  that  you  know  was  unnecessary  that 
was  asked  f — A.  I  did  not  devote  my  particular  attention  to  that  sub- 
ject, and  I  would  rather  you  would  call  another  witness  on  that  point, 
because  the  committee  would  then  get  more  definite  information  than  I 
could  give. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  that  any  question  was  asked  that  was  unnecessary  f 
— A.  As  to  the  voting  at  the  poll,  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  your  own  that  there  was  any  question 
asked  that  was  improper  to  be  put  or  tbat  was  vexatious? — A.  I  believe 
all  those  questions  were  authorized  by  law,  and,  therefore,  I  should  hesi- 
tate a  long  while  before  I  would  say  that  they  were  improper. 

Q.  They  were  putting  questions  there,  as  far  as  you  know,  which  were 
authorized  by  the  law  to  be  put  ? — A.  According  to  the  registration  act 
of  that  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  selected  both  clerks  of  one  political 
party  or  one  of  each  party! — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  en  that  point. 

Q.  Is  not  800  in  round  numbers  a  pretty  large  vote  to  be  taken  at  one 
poll  in  a  contested  district ! — A.  Ko,  sir ;  1  should  judge  not.  From 
my  experience  in  elections  I  should  tbink,  looking  at  the  city  of  New 
York,  where  1  suppose  they  poll  some  3,000  or  4,000  votes 

Q.  You  are  mistaken,  my  friend.    In  my  city  there  was  a  great  row 
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by  both  parties  once  because  there  were  some  800  roters  in  a  precinct, 
and  they- did  not  all  get  a  chance  to  poll  their  votes.  They  vote  them 
in  Philadelphia  witboot  mncb  qoestion  MMnetimes,  bat  where  there  art^ 
qnestions  to  be  a^^ked  I  think  yoa  will  find  it  id  a  pretty  lar^  poll. — A.  O, 
yes ;  that  would  make  a  difference. 

Q.  And  that  will  be  the  case  where  there  is  suspicion.  Yoa  think 
the  poll  opens  at  eight  o'clock  and  ckwies  at  six  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  ten  boars  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  this  papefwhich  yoa  produced  here,  ffi>ing  437  as  not  voting, 
state  of  which  political  party  they  are  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  simply  states 
the  nnmber  registered  who  dfd  not  rota. 

Q.  How  do  yoa  get  at  the  fact  that  the  437  were  all  repnblicans  ex- 
cept two  or  three  ? — A.  Becaase  from  my  investigation,  as  1  stated,  per- 
sonally  

Q.  PK-ase  state  what  yon  did  to  get  at  that  fioct  t — A.  T  have  already 
stated,  I  think,  that  I  questioned  every  voter  I  could  find  from  that  pre- 
cinct 

Q.  That  does  not  amount  to  more  than  200  at  the  outside.  How  do 
you  know  about  the  others  f  You  questioned  only  some  150  or  200 1 — 
A.  Then  I  will  answer  the  question  in  this  way 

Q.  How  do  yon  get  at  the  others! — A.  I  found  but  one  white  man 
who  did  not  vote  the  republican  ticket ;  the  remainder  were  negroes, 
and  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  according  to  my  knowledge, 
the  negroes  are  republicans. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  did  you  ask  f — A.  I  did  not  need  to  ask 
them.  I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two,  all  the  negroes  in  the  precinct  are  republicans. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  large  numbers  of  colored  men  act  with 
democrats  in  meetings  and  processions  ? — A.  I  never  have. 

Q.  Have  yon  never  known  of  their  being  intimidated  and  found  fault 
with  by  people  of  their  own  color  because  they  had  voted  or  wanted  to 
vote  with  the  democrats  t — A.  I  have  never  known  of  that  personally. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  that? — A.  I  have  heard  it  stated  by  the  other 
side. 

Q.  They  have  claimed  that  quite  as  generally  as  your  side  have 
claimed,  that  all  the  negroes  are  republicans? — A.  I  have  heard  it 
stated  by  the  other  side. 
Q.  You  have  heard  the  complaint  on  one  side  by  the  republicans  that 

the  democrats  intimidateil  them,  and  you  have  heard  the  complaint  on 

tbe  other  side  by  the  democrats  that  the  republican  negroes  intimidated 

the  democratic  negroes,  and  forced  them  to  act  with  them  ? — A.  Yes, 

sir;  bat  the  complaints  stand  on  our  side  in  the  ratio  of  about  90 

to  10. 

Q.  1  suppose  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  about  that  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
-  I  think  not,  because  you  will  very  seldom  find  it  charged  even  in  a 
democratic  paper  that  the  negroes  are  prevented  from  voting  the  demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Q*  I  do  not  speak  of  what  is  charged,  but  I  have  seen  quite  strong 
accounts  of  colored  men  being  prevented  from  voting  tbe  democratic 
ticket  by  men  of  their  own  color. — A.  In  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

0- Yes,  sir ;  and  in  other  States;  and  plenty  of  newspapers  last  fall 
cave  accounts  of  negroes  being  mobbed  in  Virginia  by  other  negroes 
becaose  they  were  democrats  ? — A.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Virginia. 

Q«  You  have  more  intercourse  with  republicans  than  with  democrats  ? 
~~A.  Tes,  sir  ;  although  I  am  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  demo- 
crats all  over  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

2his 
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Q.  Was  anybody  killed  or  hurtt — A.  I  think  one  man  was  shot 
through  the  ankle. 

Q.  Was  this  meeting  announced  as  a  republican  meeting  exclu- 
sively t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  dinnounced  as  a  meeting  for  general  discussion  t — A.  Kot 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  demand  a  general  meeting  at  the  time,  do  you 
know  ? — A.  1  answer  again  in  the  same  way ;  I  so  understood. 

Q.  The  republicans  declined,  and  they  were  fired  upon  f — ^A.  That  is 
my  uuderstandiug. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 
Q.  And  they  returned  the  fire  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  speaking  at  all  t — A.  I  think 
Mr.  Eichardson,  the  newly  appointed  postmaster, did  make  a  short  speech 
and  then  Mr.  Lynch  attempted  to  take  the  staL>d,  when  the  whole  thing 
was  broken  up. 

Q.  Mr.  Lynch  was  prevented  from  speaking  at  all! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  a  meetiug  announced  to  be 
held  at  Fayette  during  the  campaign  f — A.  I  know  very  little  about  that 
meeting. 

Q.  What  county  is  Fayette  in  f — A.  Jefferson  County.  I  know  noth- 
ing definite;  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  know  by  general  repute! — A.  Simply  by  general  repute. 

Mr.  Kernan.  1  object  to  the  witness  giving  the  general  repute  after 
saying  that  he  knows  nothing  of  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  As  a  matter  of  political  history  in  that  State,  I  think 
the  witness  should  be  allowed  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  You  ask  him  directly  what  is  the  general  repute  about 
the  Fayette  meeting,  and  I  object  to  it. 

The  Witness.  You  will  find  witnesses  who  can  give  an  account  of 
that  meeting  better  than  I  can,  by  direct  testimony.  I  do  not  think  I 
ought  to  be  pressed  on  that  subject. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  was  not  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  through- 
out the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  newspapers  of  both  political  parties! 

Mr.  Kernan.  They  are  not  evidence.  If  they  are,  they  must  be  pro- 
duced, instead  of  giving  them  secondhand. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  That  would  take  too  long. 

Mr.  Kernan.  Not  as  long  as  to  go  through  in  this  way,  which  will 
take  forever. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  will  state  that  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  for  anything  ex- 
cept that  which  will  bring  out  the  general  state  of  afiairs  in  Mississippi. 
That,  I  think,  we  are  entitled  to  have.  If  a  matter  has  occurred  there 
tbat  has  become  part  of  the  political  history  of  that  State  iu  the  receut 
campaign,  I  think  we  ought  to  know  it. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  desire  to  state  that  if  there  were  occurrences  of  vio- 
lence, or  tbreats,  or  anything  else,  there  must  be  men  who  were  there 
who  can  state  ibem,  and  I  object  to  any  gentleman  giving  what  is 
general  repute,  or  report,  or  hearsay.  It  is  not  evidence,  and  will  be  of 
no  value.  It  is  only  an  expenditure  of  time  to  take  it,  because  the  gen- 
ileman  does  not  know  of  his  own  knowledge. 

The  question  was  read  to  the  witness  as  follows :  '^  1  will  ask  you  if 
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Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  Probably  about  two  weeks  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  One  gentleman  was  the  postmaster,  and  who  was  the  other  one? — 
A.  The  one  who  is  now  postmaster  and  the  one  who  was  then  acting  as 
postmaster,  and  some  other  gentlemen  there,  republicans,  generally. 

Q.  Not  generally,  as  yet ;  only  those  two  gentleman,  I  understand. 
Now,  what  other  person  spoke  to  you  there  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  1 
can  recall  names  ;  but  I  can  very  soon  find  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  any  other  names  than  those  two,  the  one 
who  was  acting  postmaster  and  the  other  who  got  the  oflBcet — A.  No, 
sir;  I  have  no  special  reason  for  remembering  their  names. 

Q.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  know  that  you  do  not.  Do  you  remember 
at  any  other  place  any  person  who  before  the  election  told  you  that 
there  was  danger  in  holding  political  meetings? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  offi- 
cers in  my  department  generally  notified  me  so.  I  will  specify  as  I  go 
along. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  that.  Just  name  the  men,  and,  if  they  were  officers, 
name  the  offices  they  held. — A.  I  was  notified  by  Mr.  Gatchings,  of 
Hazlehnrst. 

Q.  What  office  did  he  hold  ? — A.  He  was  postmaster. 

Q.  At  whfit  place  f — A.  At  Hazlehurst. 

Q.  He  spoke  of  being  afiaid  to  hold  political  meetings f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  Mr.  Smith,  at  Canton. 

Q.  What  is  his  business! — A.  He  is  postmaster. 

Q.  Who  else? — A.  Mr.  Avery,  of  Bay  St.  Louis. 

Q.  Was  he  a  postmaster  T — A.  No,  sir ;  his  wife  is,  but  he  is  not.  I 
do  not  know  what  he  does. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  postmaster  at  Canton  f — A.  H.  E.  Smith, 
I  think  ;  it  is  Henry  Smith,  at  any  rate. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  person  who  expressed  this  fear  to  you  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  recall  at  this  moment  the  names  of  any  other  per- 
BODS  within  my  knowledge. 
Q.  These  were  all  persons  who  were  holding  i)ost-offices.    You  do  not 

remember  any  others  f — A.  Not  by  name. 
Q.  Whelus,  who  was  so  afraid,  was  quite  anxious  to  be  postmaster? — 

A.  Excuse  me,  you  are  evidently  mistaken.    Mr.  Whelus  is  a  well- 
known  democrat  at  Port  Oibson.     He  was  a  candidate  for  the  post-office, 

aocl  I  recommended  him  with  a  view  of  conciliating  the  people  there. 
Q.  He  was  ready  to  go  in  and  be  afraid  too,  if  put  in  the  post-office  f — 

A.  I  think  not.    I  think  Mr.  Whelus  is  too  much  of  a  democrat  for 

that. 
Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  it  after  he  ceased  to  be  a 

candidate  for  the  post-office t — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  been  there  since. 
Q.  Bat  the  man  who  got  it  became  afraid  too? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think 

not. 

Q.  I  think  you  gave  him  as  one  Of  them  f — A.  I  gave  those  before  the 
election,  and  he  was  appointed  after  I  left  a  long  while. 

Q.  You  were  willing  to  appoint  this  gentleman,  but  Mr.  Lynch  would 
oof; consent? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  this  meeting  that  you  spoke  about,  where  you  heard 
they  fired  upon  each  other! — A.  At  Port  Gibson,  the  same  place. 

Q.  How  did  you  hear  that? — A.  I  heard  it  from  one  or  two. 

Q.  You  heard  that  at  the  Port  Gibson  meeting  there  was  this  violence, 
aDd  they  shot  at  each  other  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  hear  it  Irom  !— A.  I  heard  it  from  one  who  was 
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directly  interested,  Mr.  Sprott,  and  I  heard  it  from  Mr.  Eicbardson 
utter  war  ('a. 

Q.  I? ichardson  was  postmaster? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  of  Sprott  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  bis 
busines^s  is. 

Q  Do  you  know  whether  he  holds  any  office  or  not? — A.  I  am  under 
1  he  impression  that  during  the  election  he  was  a  deputy  marshal.  I 
have  only  got  that  impression.    I  will  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  those  persons  about  this  violence  at  the  meet- 
ing before  the  election  or  after  the  election  ? — A.  Not  till  alter  the 
election. 

Q.  About  when,  in  reference  to  the  election,  did  you  hear  that  the 
meeting  was  held  t — A.  I  knew  by  the  telegraphic  report  of  the  Daily 
Clnrion  the  night  of  the  meeting,  I  think. 

Q.  When  was  it  held  in  reference  to  the  election  ? — A.  Probably  ten 
days  before  the  election. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  that  there  was  a  meeting  there  ten  days  before 
the  election  f — A.  Perhaps  not  so  long.  It  was  eight  or  ten  days,  more 
or  less. 

Q.  Who  was  addressing  the  meeting? — A.  My  understanding  is  that 
Eichardson  had  addressed  the  meeting  and  gotten  through,  and  that 
Mt.  Lynch  undertook  to  commence  to  speak,  and  then  the  meeting  was 
broken  up.    That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  And  you  understood  that  those  who  diflfered  fired  on  each  other  ? — 
A.  Perhaps  that  is  not  correct.  Tbe  telegraphic  statement  and  the 
statement  to  me  was  as  I  stated  just  now :  that  the  negroes  broke  and 
ran,  and  were  pursued  to  the  bridge ;  the  negroes  going  towards  Grand 
Gulf  Bridge  where  they  had  arms,  and  then  tbey  turned  around  and  fired. 

Q.  The  negroes  broke  and  ran  to  a  place  where  they  had  arms? — A. 
To  the  bridge  where  they  were  said  to  have  had  arms,  and  then  they 
fired.    That  was  the  general  understanding. 

Q.  Were  the  negroes  fired  on? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  one  of  them  was 
wounded  and  captured. 

Q.  And  they  fired  back  ? — A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  Was  that  the  end  of  it,  so  far  as  you  heard? — A.  That  is  just 
about  all  that  I  knew  of  tbat  transaction. 

Q.  Personally,  of  that  you  know  nothing.  You  do  not  know  how  the 
difficulty  came  to  arise  between  them  at  the  meeting  ? — A.  Except  from 
the  statement  of  both  sides. 

Q.  Except  what  you  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  each  party  claim  that  the  other  was  to  blame,  as  is  quite  often 
the  case  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  The  democrats  and  republicans  each  laid  the  blame  of  the  disturb- 
ance  on  the  other  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  It  was  stated  that  the  negroes  did  have  arms  at  the  bridge  ?— ^A. 
It  was  so  stated  on  the  democratic  side. 

Q.  They  did  have  arms  somewhere,  and  they  fired  back? — A.  I  pre- 
sume so. 

Q.  That  was  a  case  where  each  party  blamed  the  other  ?  Each  party 
claimed  that  the  other  fired  first  ? — A.  I  expect  so,  although  I  do  not 
really  remember.  I  presume,  as  they  usually  do  so,  I  can  take  it  for 
granted. 

Q.  And  did  not  each  party  say  that  they  fired  in  self-defense  ? — A.  I 
do  not  remember  that. 

Q.  Bach  claimed  that  the  other  fired  first  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  believe  yoa  said  that  yon  bad  no  personal  knowledge  of  tbe  Fay- 
ette mealing  f — A.  I  testified  directly  that  I  had  not. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  learn  anything  about  that  afifair  t — A.  I  leanie<l 
from  Merrlmon  Howard  and  from  some  of  the  people  who  were  present 
at  that  TTirrtiiig  and  general  reports  of  the  meeting  in  the  papers,  the 
Natchrz  Democrat. 

Q.  You  heard  from  some  individuals.  What  individuals  told  you  any- 
thing about  it? — A.  I  may  specify  directly,  Menimon  Howard,  a  colortMl 
man,  who  was  present. 

Q.  When  did  he  give  you  any  report  of  it  ?— A.  As  soon  as  he  got  to 
Jackson,  some  days  after  the  election. 

Q.  How  far  was  it  from  Jackson  f — A.  It  is  not  so  much  distance  as 
it  is  difficulty  of  traveling  in  that  country. 

Q.  That  meeting,  as  you  understood,  was  one  that  was  held  before  the 
election  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  occurred  there  t — A.  Simply  that  some  seven  or 
eight  negroes  had  been  killed  and  he  had  been  run  into  the  swamp  and 
some  days  afterward  he  got  up  to  our  place. 

Q.  Killed  at  the  meeting  t — A.  Killed  in  getting  away  from  the  meet- 
ing and  after  the  meeting. 

Q.  Was  there  a  collision  there,  firing  on  both  sides? — A.  There  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  in  that  case.    1  never  heard  it  charged. 

Q.  And  your  information  is  what  yon  got  from  these  persons  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  information  as  to  how  the  difficulty  arose,  who 
was  speaking  and  what  was  going  on  ? — A.  No,  sir;  my  own  knowledge 
only  was  general. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  except  general  report  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  particular  man  Howard? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Eodney  meeting  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of? — A.  No, 
sir.    I  testified  directly  that  I  had  not. 

Q.  I  believe  you  did  say  that  you  had  no  knowledge  about  that  ? — A. 
1  have  no  knowledge  about  it.  * 

Q.  I  think  you  said  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Mitchell  that  the 

only  occasion  when  you  ever  heard  any  one  threaten  was  when  a  certain 

remark  was  made  by  Judge  Percy  ? — A.  I  gave  his  words  substantially. 

Q.  You  say  he  said,-  smilingly,  that  they  should  not  let  you  build  up 

the  party  there  ? — A.  Did  I  say  smilingly  ? 
Q.  Yep,  you  did. — A.  I  will  take  that  back. 
Q.  I  will  read  you  what  I  have  here.    "  I  had  a  talk  with  Percy  about 

building  up  the  republican  party.    He  said,  smilingly,  he  did  not  intend 

that  I  should  build  up  the  party  in  that  county.^ — A.  That  is  not  accu- 
rate. 

Q.  Was  it  said  pleasantly  or  angrily  ? — A.  It  was  said  with  determi- 
nation, that  he  would  carry" the  county  for  the  democrats. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  use  the  word  "  smilingly,''  if  you  did  use  it? — A. 
In  the  first  part  of  the  conversation — I  think  Judge  Percy  and  I  were 
taking  dinner  together  that  day- 

Q.  All  he  said  was  that  they  were  determined  to  build  up  the  party  ? — 
^'  Xes,  sir ;  and  I  said  I  would  take  the  contract  to  rebuild  the  repub- 
licanYarty. 

0-  Is  it  not  common  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  Connecticut  to  say, 
"^Ve  are.  going  to  beat  you ;  we  are  going  to  hold  the  State ;  we  will  beat 
yon  fellows,  and  not  let  you  get  the  upper  hand  again  "? — A.  Connecti- 
^t  is  my  State.    I  will  say  that  no  such  thing  is  said  in  that  way. 

Q<  Talking  about  intimidation,  what  intimidation  did  yon  hear  of; 
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social  ostracism  ! — A.  We  are  all  ostracized,  I  and  my  wife  and  my 
family,  and  everybody  else  who  is  republican. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  intimidation  that  people  who  differ  with  yon 
in  politics  do  not  treat  you  socially  as  they  do  their  own  party  ? — A.  I 
consider  that  as  the  most  powerful  means  of  intimidation  known  to  me 
in  the  South. 

Q.  That  there  is  no  social  relation  between  the  parties  f — A.  Kot  at 
all ;  I  say  social  ostracism. 

Q.  Define  what  you  mean  by  social  ostracism.— 'A.  I  mean  the  en- 
tire cutting  off  of  people  from  the  southern  community. 

Q.  Just  as  I  may  be  cut  by  some  one  here  ? — A.  Your  republican 
friends  in  New  York  do  not  cut  you. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  that ;  but,  my  gracious,  it  would  not  frighten 
me  from  voting  if  they  did. — A.  If  your  business  depended  on  that  it 
would  be  a  different  thing. 

Q.  I  know  plenty  of  men  in  my  State  who  urge  their  friends  not  to 
emi)loy  a  lawyer,  or  patronize  one,  who  votes  the  other  ticket. — A.  If 
that  is  New  York,  it  is  different  still  from  Mississippi. 

Q.  You  think  that  the  most  powerful  intimidation  there  is  this  social 
ostracism  ? — A.  I  consider  it  so,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  mean  to  include  business  ostracism  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  mean  to 
include  everything. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  How  many  did  you  hear  say  "  I  will  not  employ  you  if  you  vote 
the  ticket  on  the  other  side  "  ? — A.  You  have  already  got  in  my  testi- 
mony  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  direct  instance  of  that 
kind  before  election,  so  that  my  answer  to  that  is  already  given. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  the  means  used  ordinarily  vas  social 
ostracism,  and  refusing  to  employ  men  f — A.  You  raised  an  objection 
to^hat  question,  that  I  answered  it  from  general  knowledge. 

Q.  As  I  understand  it,  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  case 
where  they  did  refuse  to  employ  a  man  or  threatened  they  would  dis- 
charge him  if  he  voted  the  other  way  f — A,  No ;  I  have  already  testi- 
fied that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  aside  from  your  own  case  of  their  so- 
cially ostracizing  a  man  Y — A.  There  are  almost  a  dozen  in  this  room,  I 
guess,  that  I  know  of;  perhaps  a  dozen. 

Q.  Does  it  intimidate  them  Y — A.  It  has  this  effect :  that  a  gentleman 
going  South  feels  disgraced  that  he  is  cut  off  from  other  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  and  esi^ecially  if  he  has  a  family.  lie  has  to  accept  one 
alternative  or  the  other.  He  has  to  brace  his  back  against  the  wall  or 
give  up  to  it. 

Q.  You  consider  that  intimidation  Y — A.  1  do,  the  worst  form. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  political  party  wirh  which  you  act 
men  are  told,  "  If  you  do  not  vote  with  us,  we  will  turn  you  out  of  of- 
fice^!— A.  I  am  sure  I  never  have  been  threatened  in  that  way. 

Q.  Of  course  not ;  but  do  you  not  know  that  it  happens  Y — A.  Not  of 
my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  How  many  democrats  do  you  know  in  Federal  oflSces  in  Missis- 
sippi f— A.  I  presume  there  are  a  hundred  democrats  that  I  know  of  in 
oflice  under  the  Federal  Go veni men t  in  Mississippi. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  they  select  men  of  their 
own  party,  and  that  men  who  vote  with  the  other  party  are  turned  out  ? 
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— A.  I  kuow  tbat  is  tbe  general  political  i^ule,  but  I  do  not  tbink  it  bas 

been  observed  in  Mississippi. 
Q.  Take  tbe  Departments  bere.    Do  yoa  not  know  tbat  tbe  employes 

are  beld  accountable ;  tbat  tbey  are  displaced,  and  otbers  put  in  tbeir 

places,  wbere  tbey  are  found  to  be  of  tbe  otber  party,  as  a  rule!— A.  I 

will  answer  tbat  I  bave  no  personal  knowledge  of  sucb  a  tbing.    I  can 

give  you  general  report.    Outside  of  tbat  I  do  not  know  bow  it  is. 
Q.  You  bave  not  mucb  doubt  as  to  bow  it  is  in  tbe  Departments  bere? 

— ^A.  I  prefer  tbat  you  call  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior  as  a  witness  to 

answer  tbe  question. 
Q.  Yon  bave  no  doubt  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  bave  considerable 

donbt. 
Q.  From  wbat  you  know  of  politics,  you  bave  no  doubt  tbat  men  wbo 

will  be  politicians,  and  vote  on  tbe  otber  side,  are  not  kept  in  place  ? — 

A.  I  will  state  tbat  I  cbarged  Secretary  Bristow  personally  witb  baving 

more  tban  one  balf  of  bis  Department  democratic. 
Q.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  about  Bristow. — A.  But  tbat  is  an  answer  to 

tbe  question. 
Q.  I  a^k  in  regard  to  men  wbo  are  in  office  now. — A.  I  tbink  a  large 

proportion,  of  course  a  minority,  are  democrats. 
Q.  In  tbe  Departments  bere,  you  tbink  a  large  proportion  of  tbem  are 

democmts  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  decidedly. 
Q.  You  say  tbat  upon  your  oatb  ? — A.  Upon  my  oatb.    It  is  my 

belief. 
Q.  Tbat  tbey  are  mainly  democrats  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  mainly ;  I  said 

a  large  minority. 
Q.  I  tboughtyou  said  a  large  proportion? — A.  A  large  minority. 
Q.  Have  you  not  known  yourself  tbat  oftentimes  in  warm  political 
election  contests,  employers  at  tbe  Nortb  say  to  tbeir  men,  *'  My  interest 
is  to  bave  tbis  party  succeed,  and  L  want  you  men,  if  you  expect  to 
vrork  for  me,  to  vote  for  tbis  party'^  ? — A.  I  never  understood  tbat.  I  was 
employed  by  one  of  largest  firms  in  Pbiladelpbia  for  some  time,  and 
never  knew  of  tbat.  "^ 

Q.  Tbat  is  wbat  you  mean  by  tbis  intimidation,  tbat  tbis  want  of 
social  recognition  is  most  potent,  and,  as  you  understand,  not  tbat  you 
have  any  knowledge  of  it,  tbe  tbreat  tbat  tbey  will  not  employ  men  if 
they  vote  tbe  otber  way  keeps  tbem  from  voting  tbe  republican  ticket  ? — 
^<  I  understand,  and  I  want  it  understood  by  my  statement,  tbat  social 
ostracism  is  tbe  most  powerful  element  down  tbere,  and  extends  to  all 
the  relations  in  wbicb  one  may  be  concerned. 

Q.  Bat  as  to  using  violence  or  threatening  violence  you  bave  no  knowl- 
^S^  whatever  of  your  own,  except  wbat  Judge  Percy  stated  to  you  ? — 
A.  2^ot  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  sbould  like  to  ask  a  question :  Am  I 
allowed  to  testify  to  anything  officially  reported  to  me  ? 

Q.  That  is  tbe  same  tbing ;  I  do  not  ask  for  tbat.  You  say  you  never 
Inew  of  but  two  democratic  negroes  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  tbat  tbere  are  not  more  ? — A.  No,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  omnipotent  or  to  know  every  man  in  tbe  State. 

Q.  These  tally-lists  are  sent,  you  say,  to  tbe  chancery  clerks  after 
tbey  are  through  ? — A,  Tbat  is  my  understanding. 
Q.  Those  are  tbe  lists  kept  of  the  persons  wbo  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  are  the  registration -lists  kept  ? — A.  They  go  to  the  same 

place. 
Q.  Tbey  all  go  together  after  the  election  tbere? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  bave  no  knowledge  beyond  what  was  generally  claimed  as  I 
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understand  as  to  this  Lynch  district,  how  it  would  have  gone? — A. 
Except  from  former  votes  of  the  district. 

Q.  The  district  was  changed,  you  stated  T — A.  Still,  taking  the  votes 
of  the  counties  composing  the  district. 

Q.  Personally  you  do  not  know  really  what  are  the  politics  of  tho 
individuals,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing  aside  from  this  general 
judgment  and  estimate  f — A.  Except  from  my  traveling  in  different 
counties,  fiom  my  relations  with  the  people.  I  presume  that  is  as  much 
knowledge  as  any  politician  has. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated,  also,  that  you  assume  in  these  estimates  that 
substantially  all  the  colored  men  are  republicans? — A.  No.  You  asked 
the  question  as  to  how  I  knew  the  four  hundred  and  thirty-seven  were 
republicans.  I  stated  that  I  had  personally  probably  conversed  with 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred. 

Q.  But,  in  making  this  estimate  of  Lynch's  district,  is  it  not  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  colored  mea  do  vote  the  republican  ticket! 
— A.  It  is  based  upon  the  registration  and  the  former  votes  of  those 
counties. 

Q.  How  would  the  registration  show  ? — A.  The  registration  of  Wash- 
ington County  would  show  four  to  one. 

Q.  Do  they  put  on  the  registration  what  are  their  politics  ? — A.  Ko, 
sir;  but  whether  black  or  white. 

Q.  You  assume  that  the  blacks  would  be  republicans! — A.  Yes,  the 
majority  of  them;  and  then  I  judge  by  the  former  votes. 

Q.  You  base  upon  that  the  presumption  that  Lynches  district  is  all 
your  own  way  ! — A.  I  base  it  upon  that  and  the  former  votes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  was  something  of  a  split  in  1875  and  187G 
in  the  republican  party,  a  split  in  sentiment,  in  Mississippi,  between 
what  is  known  as  the  Ames  party  and  the  Alcorn  party  If — A.  I  think 
it  WIS  true  to  some  extent. 

Q.  That  was  so  in  1875  and  somewhat  in  1876,  and  has  continued  ! — 
A.  I  think  that  was  entirely  done  away  with  in  187G.  I  do  not  think 
there  has  been  any  division  on  that  question  this  last  year.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Ames  has  been  entirely  out. 

Q.  Yes,  but  he  had  friends  there,  and  they  used  to  say  hard  things  of 
each  other  in  1875! — A,  They  have  all  gone  or  they  have  coalesced,  I 
know  there  is  very  little  of  that  feeling  left. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell: 

Q.  The  whole  vote  in  tho  State  of  Mississippi,  I  think,  is  about 
160,000!— A.  164,000. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan: 
Q.  In  1876  !— A.  In  1876. 
By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Are  you  certain  of  that! — A.  It  is  164,000, 1  think. 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement  supposed  to  be  official. — A.  Let 
me  refresh  my  memory  one  minuate.  I  gave  the  1875  vote ;  that  was 
164,000.    I  have  the  official  vote  of  1876  in  my  pocket  here. 

Q.  (Exhibiting.)  Is  not  this  the  official  vote? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  same  thing.  You  have  it  there,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
produce  it. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  The  entire  vote  of  1875  was  how  much  !— A.  About  164,000,  I 
think. 
Q.  In  1876  what  was  it !— A.  In  1876,  about  160,000. 
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By  ^Ir.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  According  to  the  statement  which  1  have  in  my  hand,  it  is  1(>(),094, 
Is  that  the  correct  statement? — A.  (Examining.)  1  judge  that  incor- 
rect. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  republican  majority,  four  years  ago,  was  not 
over  34,000  ? — A.  1  undei-stand  that  it  was  very  close  to  35,000. 

Q.  At  the  last  presidential  election  it  was  34,887,  was  it  not  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  What  was  the  total  vote  in  1872 1— A.  I  do  not  remember.  The  1872 
election  is  so  far  back  that  I  do  not  remember  those  figures.  You  can 
g:et  at  them  easily  enough.  The  oflBcial  figures  are  here.  My  imx)res- 
sion  is  that  in  the  election  in  1872  or  1873  it  was  about  135,000. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  your  personal  knowledge  whether  the  repub- 
lican supervisor  was  present  at  the  election  at  Ten nin's  precinct! — A. 
No,  sir;  not  to  my  personal  knowledge ;  but  I  could  swear  that  he  was 
away. 

Q.  Was  it  not  stated  on  the  ground  that  day  that  he  was  not  there  !-  - 
A.  He  himself  has  stated  tome  that  be  was  not  there. 

Q.  He  has  tohl  you  since  that  he  was  not  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  he  was  not  there  at  all  that  day  ? — A.  Not  there  at  all  that 
day. 

Q.  Had  the  two  who  were  there  any  power  to  fill  the  .vacancy,  do  you 
know  f — A.  That  is  a  question  of  law.     I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  fill  any  va- 
cancy ! — A.  1  never  heard  of  their  tilling  any  vacancy.    I  simply  heard 
ot  the  election  proceeding. 
Q.  With  the  two  supervisors!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  clerks  they  had  that  day  f — A.  Only  two. 

CJ.  Do  you  know  what  was  their  politics  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  stated  that  these  supervisors  propounded  questions  authonzed 

to  he  propounded  under  the  law  to  persons  applying  to  vote.    Let  me 

ouderstand  whether,  in  your  judgment,  as  many  as  800  voters  could 

have  voted  at  the  polls,  and  have  these  questions  propounded  to  them  f 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that.    I  object  to  the  witness  giving  his 

opinion  upon  that  question ;  a  man  who  was  there  only  halt  an  hour, 

you  cannot  think  it  would  be  just  to  take  his  judgment. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state,  as  a  matter  of  judgment,  from  my  knowl- 
^geof  other  polling  places  in  the  United  States,  and  of  similar  ques- 
tions which  I  have  heard  put,  or  if  not  similar  ones,  questions  propounded 
thati  have  heard,  I  think  800  votes  could  have  been  easily  polled. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Going  through  all  the  forms  ? — A.  1  think 
^  I  the  ordinary  work. 

Q<  Yon  stated  something  about  no  republican  being  present  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  party  at  the  polls.  Do  you  know  the  reason  f 
1  niean  to  take  charge,  to  electioneer  as  politicians,  as  persons  generally 
^0  at  election-polls  ! — A.  1  can  only  state  what  was  the  general  feeling  ; 
l^atjs  all.  I  cannot  give  the  specific  reason.  I  can  state  the  general 
^^^  dn  it  came  to  me. 
Q.  What  is  that  t 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object.  I  do  not  think  weoqght  to  waste  time  taking 
^testimony  that  which  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  when  you  want  to 
attack  tvie  rights  of  a  State,  and  which  would  not  be  allowed  on  a  trial 
lor  a  goose. 
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The  Witness.  I  think  very  probably  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
can  answer  the  question  better  than  I,  from  direct  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  You  mean  the  chairman  of  the  republiciui 
committee  in  Mississippi  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  what  you  know'about  political  matters  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
sissippi, from  3^our  own  personal  knowledge  in  traveling  over  ihe  JStJite, 
the  observations  you  have  made, and  the  information  you  have  upon  the 
whole  subject,  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  been  theresult  of  the 
election  in  that  State  on  a  fair,  free  vote  ? 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  that.  The  witness  should  give  any  fact  that 
he  knows,  but  not  his  judgment. 

(The  objection  was  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  You  refer  to  the  election  of  1870  ! 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do. 

The  Witness.  In  1876,  in  the  presidential  vote,  I  think  the  State  of 
Mississippi  would  have  gone  republican  by  not  less  than  from  50,000  to 
00,000. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  On  a  fair  vote  ? — A.  On  a  fair  vote. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  State  what  facta  you  base  that  judgment  on  which  are  known  to 
yourself — A.  I  base  it  on  the  most  careful  comparisons 

jNIr.  Kernan.  No  ;  do  not  state  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Allow  the  witness  to  answer. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kernan.)  State  facts  touching  intimidation  or  fraud  or 
other  undue  influences  which  you  haveknoivledge  of,  bearing  upon  that 
question,  and  state  all  thefacts  thatyou'can  swear  you  know. — A.  I  can- 
not answer  the  question  in  that  way.  I  do  not  see  my  right  to  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  in  that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  not  told  of  all  the  intimidation  that  you  had  knowledge 
of  yourself! — A.  Probal>ly  I  have  and  possibly  not,  under  the  framing 
of  the  question. 

Q.  You  have  told  all  that  you  can  remember? — A.  All  that  I  per- 
sonally witnessed. 

Q.  I  mean  all  you  have  personal  knowledge  of? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  you  never  heard  but  one  man  express  a 
threat  f — A.  1  did  not  say  that. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now,  if  there  was  any  other  person  that  threatened  ex- 
cept Judge  Percy,  that  you  name  him. — A.  No  one  who  threatened  ;  but 
I  will  state  what  was  said  to  have  been  done.  It  might  not  be  intimi- 
dation. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  that.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  man  express  a  threat 
in  reference  to  politics  other  than  Judge  Percy  ? — A.  In  answer  to  that 
I  say  no. 

Q.  Did  you  hear,  yourself,  any  threat  of  violence  on  election-day  or 
before!  Did  you  see  any  violence  threatened,  or  hear  of  any  violence 
threatened! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  have  already  answered  that  in  Port  Gibson 
the  feeling  was  such 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  insist  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  answer ;  1  must 
insist  on  that. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  shall  deny  your  right  to  insist. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  the  witness  should  be  allowed  to  answer. 

Mr.  Kernan.  Tbo  witness  has  answered  me  once,  as  I  thought,  but  I 
want  him  to  have  a  fair  chance.  [To  the  witness.]  Did  you  hear  any 
one  threaten  to  do  violence  to  another  in  reference  to  politics,  except 
Judge  Percy « 
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Mr.  Mitchell.  I  sabmit  tbat  yon  have  asked  tbe  question,  and  that 
the  witness  be  allowed  to  answer  each  question  without  interruption. 

Mr.  Kebkan.  My  questiou  was  wbether  the  witness  heard  any  one 
threaten  violence. 

31r.  Mitchell.  And  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  answer  in  his  way. 

IVlr.  Kernan.  I  do  not  ask  him  about  the  state  of  feeling.  [To  the 
r:i.tness.J  1  now  repeat :  did  you  hear  any  one  threaten  violence  before 
Lfc  sit  election  except  Judge  Percy  ! — A.  If  you  compel  me  to  give  a  di- 
fc*^;t  answer,  I  answer  no,  of  course. 

Mr.  Kernan.  That  is  fair,  to  get  the  truth  in  the  true  way. 

The  Witness.  It  does  uot  get  the  truth. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  cannot  help  your  view  of  that ;  but  you  give  that 
i.i38wer.    You  did  not  see  violence  exercised  towards  any  man. 

The  Witness.  I  saw  no  man  hurt  at  this  election. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  before  the  election     You  saw  no  violence  used 
\>y  anybody  in  reference  to  politics  prior  to  the  election  t — A.  I  have 
told  you  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  have  also  sworn  that  you  did  not  on  election-day.  In 
giving  tbis  poll  estimate,  do  you  estimate  that  the  colored  men  as  a 
vbole  would  have  voted  the  republican  ticket! — A.  There  is  a  very 
large  majority,  I  know,  who  would. 

Q.  You  know  it  as  a  matter  of  opinion  ? — A.  I  know  it  from  large 
personal  intercourse  with  them. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  do  you  think  3'ou  ever  asked  how  they 
would  vote  at  the  l«st  election  f — A.  That  would  not  cover  the  question. 

Q.  It  would  cover  my  question.  How  many  did  you  ever  talk  with 
as  to  how  they  would  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  I  could  not  begin 
to  enumerate.    I  talked  to  almost  everybody  I  met. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  how  many  told  you  how  they  were  going  to  vote. — 
A.  1  never  asked  that  sort  of  a  question.  I  asked  repiesentative  men, 
who  1  knew  were  representative  from  their  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
tricts, what  they  would  do. 

Q;  I  want  to  know  how  many  colored  men  yon  ever  talked  to  on  this 
subject.— A.  Probably  three  or  four  hundred. 

Q*  So  that,  so  far  as  you  talked  with  them,  it  would  be  confined  to 
three  or  four  hundred? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  those  in  a  large  part  repre- 
seutative  men. 

Q>  Your  estimate,  then,  is  based  upon  other  information  than  what 
you  derived  yourself  from  talking  with  colored  men  ! — A.  As  I  have 
stated,  my  information  has  been  derived  from  past  votes,  and  from  the 
evidence  that  I  have  never  met  but  two  democratic  negroes  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi. 

Q-  That  you  have  stated,  and  you  have  never  talked  with  more  than 
three  or  four  hundred  negroes  in  the  State! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q*  Yon  have  come  in  contact  with  almost  all  the  postmasters  in  the 
State  Ua.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Officially  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  Yazoo  district  I  have  never  had 
2nyex|)erience,  however. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  obtain  any  information  in  that  way  in  regard  to  the 
intimidation  that  had  been  practiced  upon  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
postmasters  in  the  State  have  officially  reported  to  me  several  times, 
ai)d  I  have  once  in  a  while  made  investigation  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
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matter.  For  instance,  I  specify  Terry,  about  fifteen  miles  below  Jack- 
son ;  and  I  specify  Hazlebnrst,  in  which  the  citizens  of  the  town-  have 
utterly  and  totally  deprived  the  ofiBce  of  any  revenue  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  salary  of  the  postmaster,  by  sending  even  to  New  Orleans,  and 
other  large  cities,  to  buy  their  postage-stamps,  with  a  view  of  starving 
him  out. 

Q.  At  this  other  place? — A.  At  Terry  and  Hazlehurst;  the  same 
thing  exactly. 

Q.  The  same  thing  is  practiced  at  both  places  ? — A.  It  is  practiced 
prett}^  largely.    One  or  two  offices  are  exceptions.     * 

Q.  You  were  interrupted  by  Mr.  Kernan  in  an  answer  to  a  question 
put  by  bim,  and  your  answer  perhaps  was  not  directly  responsive  to  his 
question.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  about  that,  but  I  desire  you  to  state 
now  what  you  were  about  to  answer  when  you  said  you  had  arrived 
at  certain  conclusions  in  your  own  mind  from  comparisons  made.  What 
were  you  about  to  say  ! — A.  I  meant  to  say  that  I  had  compared  very 
carefully  the  vote  of  the  JState,  and  especially,  perhaps,  one  district,  so 
as  to  see  what  sort  of  chance  we  stood  for  members  of  Congress.  I  did 
not  care  anything  about  State  politics,  but  I  was  very  anxious  as  to  the 
national  House  of  Eepresentatives.  I  made  a  comparison  with  a  view 
of  seeing  how  our  new  congressional  district  stood.  I  not  only  did  that, 
but  I  talked  with  prominent  democratic  gentlemen,  and  it  was  conceded 
that  we  had  one  republiain  Representative,  they  having  thrown  together 
the  heavy  republican  counties  for  that  purpose.  In  other  words,  the 
State  was  gerrymandered  beyond  dispute.  Nobody  ever  attempted  to 
dispute  that. 

Q.  At  the  recent  election  all  the  democratic  candidates  for  Congress 
in  5lississippi  were  elected  ? — A.  All  of  them ;  it  is  so  said. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  To  test  your  mode  of  getting  at  these  results,  let  me  ask  you  if 
you  took  notice  of  the  difference  between  the  vote  given  in  Illinois  in 
1872,  and  the  vote  given  in  1876,  how  many  thousands  were  changed  f — 
A.  I  know  there  was  a  large  decrease  in  the  republican  majority  in  that 
State. 

Q.  About  fifty  thousand! — A.  I  thought  about  forty  thousand.  I 
know  it  was  pretty  large. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  There  was  a  change  in  public  sentiment  which  affected  the  vote  in 
Illinois  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  much  about  Illinois,  and  prefer  not  to  an- 
swer the  question. 


Washington,  January  15, 1877. 

George  F.  Swan  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mt.  Mitchell  : 
Question.  Where  do  you  reside  F— Answer.  In  Jackson,  Hinds  County, 

Mississippi. 

Q.  About  what  is  your  age?— A.  I  am  sixty-eight  years  of  age, 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native!— A.  Virginia. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Hinds  County,  Mississippi  ? — A,  In 
Hinds  County  since  1847,  and  in  the  adjoining  county  since  1836. 

Q.  You  have  resided  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  since  1836,  then  ?-- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  What  is  your  occopatioD  f — A.  At  this  time  I  am  clerk  of  the 
United  States  circuit  and  district  courts  aud  supervisor  of  elections. 

Q.  For  what  district  are  3^ou  clerk  ? — A.  The  southern  district  of  Mis- 
sissippi. 
Q.  And  also  chief  supervisor  of  elections? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Eow  long  have  you  been  clerk  of  the  United  States  courts  there! 
— A.  Since  18(^,  when  they  were  first  organized  after  the  war. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  supervisor  of  elections  for  the  State  of 
Mississippi? — A.  In  1875,  and  again  in  1876. 

Q.  You  served  as  supervisor  for  1875,  and  also  for  1876  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  To  what  political  party  do  you  belong? — A.  I  belong  to  the  repub- 
lican party  now,  and  have  since  the  war. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  as  chief  supervisor  of  elections !  State 
briefly. — A*  My  duties,  in  brief,  were  to  receive  petitions  Irom  the  vari- 
ous counties  composing  the  district  for  the  appointment  of  supervisors, 
and  then  to  receive  the  nominations  of  persons  to  be  appointed,  to  can- 
vass them,  and  report  to  the  district  court. 
Q.  Who  is  your  district  judge? — A.  Hon.  R.  A.  Hill. 
Q.  The  circuit  judge? — A.  W.  R.  Woods. 

Q.  What  success  did  you  meet  with  in  enforcing  the  national  elec- 
tion-laws during  the  canvass  of  1875  and  1876  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  1  cannot 
say  that  I  met  with  any  success;   in  my  own  esteem,  no  success. 

Q.  What  obstacles,  if  any,  did  you  find  in  tbe  way  of  performing 
your  duties  as  chief  supervisor  of  elections  in  1876,  for  instance?  If 
any,  state  them  in  your  own  way. — A.  1  think  I  encountered  a  variety 
of  obstacles  in  the  enforcement  of  the  national  law  in  1876. 

Q.  What  were  some  of  them  ? — A.  The  first  was  that  wo  were  unable 
to  obtain  the  petitions  aud  nominations  for  supervisors  in  time  for  their 
appointment  to  serve  with  State  officers  in  the  registration.  The  work 
of  registration  was  proceeding  actively,  before  the  court  assembled, 
nuderthe  acts  of  the  United  States;  the  court  convened  on  the  17th  of 
Angnst.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  court  had  published  a  notice — the 
bonordble  judge— on  the  25th  of  July,  that  he  would  convene  his  court  on 
that  (lay  for  that  purpose.  The  registration  was  proceeding  in  all  that 
intenal.  I  made  some  efforts,  which  were  ineffectual  in  result,  to  ob- 
tain a  posti>onement  of  tbe  work  of  registration  until  the  assembling 
^f  the  court,  at  which  time  I  expected  tbat  those  counties  that  desired 
vould  obtain  the  appointment  of  supervisors.  I  failed  to  do  so. 
,  Q.  What  other  obstruction  d  did  you  and  yonr  subordinates  meet  with? 
^  refer  now  to  the  supervisors  that  were  appointed  for  the  different  pre- 
cincts.—A.  One  material  difficulty  was  that  1  found  it  a  very  difficult 
njatter  to  obtain  the  services  of  suitable  persons  for  supervisors ;  there 
^as  great  delay  in  forwarding  petitions  for  tbe  appointment  of  super- 
visors, aud  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  services  of  proper  persons. 

0*  Can  you  account  for  this  d.fficulty  in  obtaining  proper  persons  to 
serve?— A.  I  think  lean. 

Q.  Please  state  the  reason  or  reasons. — A.  One  very  material  diffi- 
culty originated  in  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  persons  of  one  party, 
^^m  services  were  supposed  to  be  valuable  and  competent,  to  serve  on 
account  of  what  they  supposed  to  be  the  unpopularity  of  the  function  of 
Federal  supervisors.  It  was  adifficulty  that  grew  out  of  the  prevalent  idea 
that  it  was  a  business  of  State  concern,  with  which  the  Federal  officials 
oo^bt  not  to  interfere. 

Q.  Where  did  this  idea  come  from — from  what  source? — A.  I  think 
tiiere  was  a  general  prevalent  impression,  or  conviction  rather,  that  there 
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would  be  a  hazard  in  nndertakin^  such  services  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  on  account  of  the  public  esteem  which  persons  who  would  act  in 
that  way  would  be  held  in. 

Q  From  which  party,  or  was  it  from  both  parties,  that  this  idea  was 
advanced  and  promulgated  over  the  State,  to  the  effect  that  the  National 
Legislature  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  supervising  the  regis- 
tration?— A.  That  opinion  and  that  suggestion  came  from  gentlemen 
belonging  to  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Exclusively  or  mainly  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  a 
republican  object  to  the  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  Federal  officials  to 
supervise  that  registration. 

Q.  Very  well.  Now,  you  say  there  was  that  kind  of  theory  advanced 
from  the  democratic  politicians? — A.  The  prevalent  tone  of  the  demo- 
cratic press,  as  far  as  I  had  knowledge  of  it,  was 

Q.  Denunciatory  of  the  national  law,  was  it? — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was 
not  complimentary  to  Federal  officials  I  speak  particularly  of  the 
very  decided  hostility  to  the  principle  upon  which  the  circular  of  the 
Attorney-General  to  marshals  existed.  It  was  the  same  feeling  as  be- 
fore that  circular  came  out.  There  was  another  objection  connected 
with  this  law  to  us,  which  I  designed  to  mention. 

Q.  State  it. — A.  There  is  a  very  grave  doubt  among  legal  men  in 
Mississippi  whether  the  powers  given  to  supervisors  of  elections  by 
certain  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  predicated  upon  the  act  of 
1871,  have  not  been  very  materially  abridged  and  curtailed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  1872.  I  refer  to  those  to  be  found  in  section  2029, 
I  think,  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  There  are  many  who  think  that  that 
section  2029  overrules,  in  all  districts  where  there  are  20,000  people, 
sections  2018,  2019,  and  2020. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  ? 

Q.  Please  repeat  those.— A.  It  begins  with  2018,  2019,  and  2020. 
That  doubt  I  know  includes  many  legal  men  of  ability.  It  is  a  doubt 
in  which  I  think  some  men  on  the  republican  side  indulge  as  well  as 
the  uniform  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  democratic  i>arty  of  that 
profession.  In  consequence  of  that  doubt,  I  have  been  informed — now 
I  do  not  know  thi^  of  my  own  knowledge — that  a  great  many  cases  of 
violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  series  of  sections  that  I  mention,  and 
of  other  provisions  of  the  national  election-law,  were  not  prosecuted,  in 
the  fear  that  they  would  not  be  thought  to  be  cognizable  by  the  United 
States  court  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1872. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  there  was  a  general  hostility,  however,  to 
the  national  law,  or  to  the  idea  of  Congress  legislating  upon  the  subject 
at  all  ?— A.  I  think  there  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  create 
any  delicacy  or  fear  among  persons  to  act  as  supervisors  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  liave  heard  that  fear  stated  very  often.  I  have  heard  it  stated  as  the 
cause  of  the-  great  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  services  of  proper  men, 

Q.  That  they  refused  to  act? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  speak  now  on  my  own  personal 
knowledge  except  in  a  few  cases. 

Q.  Give  those  cases? — A.  I  know  of  a  casein  the  county  in  which  I 
reside  of  a  very  intelligent  colored  man  who  was  once  a  member  of  the 
Mississippi  legislature  who  excused  himself  to  me  because  I  had  asked 
him  on  the  street  if  he  would  consent  to  serve   if  he  was  appointed  at 
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bis  precinct,  and  be  told  me  tbat  be  did  not  tbink  tbat  it  would  be  <<  al- 
togetber  bealtby  for  bim."  That  was  the  expression  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  tbat  election. 

Q.  What  reason  did  be  give! — A.  Tbat  was  the  general  reason.  He 
was  evidently  afraid  to  act,  because  be  did  not  tbink  it  would  be  healthy 
for  him  in  his  neighborhood.    That  was  about  the  reason  he  gave. 

Q.  Ho  refused  to  act ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  the  actual  arrest  of  offenders 
during  187G ;  and  if  so,  bow  many  cases ;  bow  were  they  brought  before 
yon,  and  what  became  of  them  f — A.  One  affidavit  only  was  filed  with 
me  during  the  canvass  of  1876,  an  affidavit  from  a  man  of  the  county 
of  Holmes,  which,  under  the  rule  of  our  court  prescribing  the  practice 
of  United  States  commissioners,  I  referred  to  my  district  attorney.  The 
man  was  in  jail  in  Hinds  County  at  the  time  be  gave  in  bis  iiffidavit,  had 
been  an*ested  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  there  were  no  more  cases  than  were  reported  f 

Mr.  Kebnan.  Judge,  please  distinguish  when  you  speak  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  I 

A.  I  will,  sir.  It  was  owing  to  the  doubt  which  I  have  stated  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  court  bad  cognizance  of  cases  of  violation  of 
the  rights  of  voters  in  the  State  election. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  How  many  complaints  were  made  to  you  f — A.  Only  that  one  affi- 
davit.   A  great  many  complaints  were  made  in  conversation,  and  my 
ODiform  reply  was  that  if  they  would  go  to  the  district  attorney  and 
reduce  the  complaints  to  the  proper  form,  I  would  issue  a  warrant.    That 
\ya8  made  my  duty  under  the  rule  of  the  courts  under  the  new  law.    I 
believe  under  the  election  law  of  1875  the  boards  of  registration  where 
county  registrations  were  then  held  were  appointed  by  the  county  su- 
pervisors.   That  was  changed  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  1876.' 

Q.  The  act  of  April  7,  1876!— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  was  the  date. 
1  may  err  as  to  ihe  specific  date,  but  it  was  in  the  month  of  April, 
1876— passed  by  the  legislature  of  1875. 

Q.  How  were  these  boards  appointed  under  the  new  law  ? — A.  By  the 
governor  and  secretary  of  state. 
Q.  By  a  State  board  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  board  appoints  the  boards  of  registration  for  all  the  counties 
in  the  State!— A.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  required  to  appoint  a  certain  num- 
ber, three  in  each  county.  I  have  believed  ever  since  I  read  that 
act,  and  that  belief  was  confirmed  afterward  by  the  experience  of  the 
canvass  of  1876,  that  that  law  itself,  in  a  very  material  provision,  was  a 

"Jaterial  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  execution  of  the  national  election 

laws. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  tbe  following,  which  I  will  read,  is  the  law  approved 
April  7, 1876 : 

■    8kc.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  conntj  board  of  registration  shall,  on  receipt  of  the 
blank-books  as  aforesaid,  complete  the  preparation  of  the  same  by  assigning^  one  book  for 
^h  election-district,  designating  the  same  by  the  name  of  such  election-district,  and  niim- 
b^g  the  snme  according  to  the  snpervisor's  district  in  which  it  may  be  located.     The  said 
coQuty  board  shall  designate  one  of  their  number  to  register  the  voters  in  the  coaoty,  who 
f  ball,  at  tbe  times  and  places  of  registration  as  published,  make  a  faithful  and  complete  reg- 
istration of  all  the  qualified  Toters  in  the  county,  assigning^  each  voter  to  the  registration- 
book  of  tbe  election-district  of  his  residence,  and  registering  him  only  while  registering  voters 
in  the  election-district  in  which  such  voter  resides,  and  shallrequire  each  voter  to  state, 
under  oath,  in  what  election-district  of  the  county  be  resides  at  the  time  of  registering,  and 
in  what  portion  of  such  district,  and  if  resident  in  any  incorporated  city  or  town,  in  what 
ward  of  said  city  or  town,  and  his  occupation  and  where  prosecuted;  and  if  in  the  employ 
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of  any  one,  where,  and  the  nature  of  such  croplojment.  That  the  answer  of  Iho  voter  shall 
be  entered  by  the  reoristrar  designated  by  the  county  board  of  registration  as  aforesaid  to 
register  the  voters  in  the  county  under  the  appropriate  heads,  as  well  as  the  number  and 
name  of  the  voter,  the  date  thereof,  and  if  white  or  colored.  When  registration  in  the 
county  shall  have  been  completed,  the  county  board  of  registration  shall  attach  the  following 
certificate  to  each  registration-book  of  the  different  election-districts  in  the  county :  *'  We, 

county  board  of  registration  for county,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  (stating 

number)  pages  contain  the  names  of  (stating  number)  voters,  numbered  from  one  to(statin(^ 

number)  consecutively  and  inclusively,  registered  in election-district  of  supervisor's 

district  No. ,  county  of ,  Mississippi.    Given  under  our  hands,  this  the day 

of ,  A.  D. ,"  which  certificate  soall  be  attested  by  the  chancery  clerk  of  tlie 

county,  and  shall  be  written  immediately  under  the  name  of  the  voter  last  registered  in  the 
election -district.  A  copy  of  said  registration-book,  or  any  part.thereof.  certified  to  as  a  cor- 
rect copy,  under  the  hand  and  official  seal  of  the  chancery  clerk,  shall  be  evidence  in  all 
courts  and  in  all  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  in  this  State,  the  same  as  if  the  originals  were 
produced  and  their  genuineness  duly  proven,  and  shall  bo  prima-facie  evidence  that  the 
voter  made  the  statement  under  oath  written  opposite  his  name. 

I  will  ask  yon  if  that  is  the  fifth  section  of  the  present  law  relating 
to  elections  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  f — A.  I  cannot  remember  accu- 
rately the  number  of  the  section,  but  I  recognize  that  as  a  provision  of 
the  law ;  I  think  it  is  the  fifth  section.  There  is  another  provision  of 
the  same  statute — as  to  the  fact  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  the  fifth 
or  sixth  section — which  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the  pages  shall 
be  ruled  off,  dividing  it  into  a  particular  number  of  columns. 

Q.  I  will  read  section  six : 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  at  the  time  of  the  registration,  any  voter  may  be  chal- 
lenged, and  if  the  registrar  decides  to  register  or  refuses  to  register  him,  the  party  chal- 
lenging, or  the  voter  who  has  been  refused  registration,  may,  at  the  time  published  n>r  reg- 
istration at  the  county  site,  have  such  decision  reviewed  by  the  county  board  of  registration, 
who  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  testimony,  and  if  they  believe  that  the  party  has  been  im- 
properly registered,  they  shall  erase  his  name  from  the  regis  t  rat  ion- book,  or  if  they  believe 
tlie  voter  has  been  improperly  refused  registration,  they  shall  register  him  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided. 

Is  that  the  section  referred  to  ! — A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Please  look  at  that  and  see.  [Handing  a  paper.] — A.  [After  exam- 
ining.] Section  4  is  the  section  I  refer  to  containing  the  provision  for 
dividing  into  columns. 

The  committee  directed  the  statute  of  Mississippi  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  testimony,  and  it  is  as  follows: 

REGISTRATION  LAW. 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  voters,  amending  and  repealing  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and 

for  other  parpones. 

Section  \,  Beit  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  BHississipvi,  That  the  pfovemor, 
or  the  person  upon  whom  the  powers  and  duties  of  governor  have  aevolvod,  and  the  presi- 
dent  pro  tempore  of  the  senate,  or  when  tho  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate  shall,  under 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Statft^  become  governor,  the  permanent  presiding  officer  of 
the  senate,  and  the  secretary  of  state  be,  and  are  hereby,  appointed  a  State  board  of  regis- 
tration. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  is  [it]  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  State  board  of  regis- 
tration, on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  June,  A.  D.  1876,  and  annually  thoreader,  to  ap- 
pqint  in  each  county  in  the  State  three  persons,  as  a  county  board  of  registration,  who  shall 
oe  fit  and  competent  men,  and  they  are  hereby  constituted  peace-officers  while  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duties  as  registrars,  and  they  shall  take  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
of  this  State  for  other  officers.  All  of  said  county  board  of  registration  shall  not  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  The  county  board  of  registration  as  aforesaid  shall  hold  their 
office  for  the  period  of  a  year  from  the  first  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1876,  and  until  their  successors 
are  appointed  and  qualified :  Provided^  That  the  State  board  of  registration  may,  at  any  time, 
for  good  aud  sufficient  causes,  remove  any  one  or  more  of  the  county  board  of  registration, 
and  may  fill  any  vacancy  occurring  therein  ;  such  appointee  or  appointees  to  hold  their  office 
for  the  term  which  was  unexpir<^d  at  the  time  at  which  they  were  appointed.  That  the  State 
board  of  registration  shall  transmit  their  certificate  of  the  appointment  of  the  county  board  of. 
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ristration  to  the  cbancerj  clerk  qf  tile  proper  county,  who  sball,  free  of  cost,  record  the 
me  in  the  book  kept  for  the  re<^i8tration  of  deeds,  and  a  copy  of  such  record,  certified 
ider  the  band  and  seal  of  such  chancery  clerk,  shall  be  evidence  of  Huch  appoioment  in  all 
oo[^ings,  civil  or  criminal,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  State.  That  if  too  State  board 
re^stration  shall  fail  by  tlie  first  Monday  in  August,  1^76,  and  annua) Iv  thereafter,  to  ap- 
iut  the  county  board  of  rrgittration,  then,  and  in  that  case,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
unty  may  appoint  a  county  board  of  registration :  Provided^  That  in  making  the  appoint* 
?nu  aforesaid  all  of  the  county  t>oard  of  registration  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same 
•litical  party. 

Sec.  'A,  Be  iifmrtker  enacted.  That  the  county  board  of  registration  shall,  on  or  before  the 
St  Monday  in  September,  1876,  and  annually  thereafter,  divide  each  supervisor's  district  of 
e  county  into  election>districts,  defining  the  same,  where  more  than  one  election-district  is 
tablished  in  a  supervisor's  distiict,  by  metes  and  bounds,  and  shall  establi-nh  in  each  elec- 
m-district  one  voting  precinct,  which  shall  be  the  only  votiug-p^ecinct  in  such  election- 
strict,  and  shall  designate  such  election-district  by  the  name  of  the  voting-precinct,  if  it 
kveone;  if  not, by  some  name  desiirnating  the  locality  selected:  And  provided,  That  if, 
ter  the  year  1876,  any  county  board  of  registration  snail  fail  to  divide  and  define  such 
sction-disrrict  and  to  designate  the  voting-precinct  therein,  then  the  clectioU'districts  and 
>ting- precinct  previously  defined  and  designated  shall  remain  until  changed.  That  the 
muty  Doard  of  registration  shall  appoint  a  period  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five 
lys  for  the  qualified  voters  of  each  olection-diswrict  to  appear  for  registration  nt  the  voting- 
"ecinct  for  each  election  district,  terminating  such  registration  at  the  county-seat  not  longer 
an  five  days  before  any  general  election,  and  shall  give  at  least  two  weeks*  notice  of  the 
me  and  place  of  such  registration,  by  publishing  the  same  in  some  public  newspaper  pub- 
shed  in  the  county,  and  by  postmg  notices  of  the  same  in  at  least  one  of  the  most  public 
laces  in  each  election-district  in  the  county;  and  if  no  public  newspaper  bo  published  in 
be  county,  then  by  posting  notices  of  the  same  in  at  least  ten  of  the  most  public  places 
herein;  and  at  the  imie  and  places  as  published,  and  during  the  business  hours  of  the  day, 
me  of  said  county  board  of  registration,  to  be  designated  as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  pr«^- 
ned  to  examine  and  administer  the  oath,  duly  subscribed  by  the  affiant,  or  by  his  mark 
vrhen  be  is  unable  to  wiite,  and  attested  by  such  registrar,  and  to  register  each  voter  in  the 
form  and  manner  hereinafter  prescribed.  No  person  convicted  of  briberjr,  perjury,  forgery, 
or  other  infamous  crime  shall  be  registered:  Provided^  That  in  the  counties  of  Simpson, 
Smith,  Jones,  Covington,  Greene,  Wayne,  Ferry,  Marion,  and  Pearl  the  countv  board  of 
registration  shall  not  appoint  a  longer  time  than  two  days  nor  less  than  one  day  for  register- 
in?  the  qualified  voters  in  each  election  district  in  said  counties. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  public  printer  shall  immediately  proceed  to  have 
blank-books  prepared  of  large  paper,  and  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pages  therein  that  the 
nmewill  contain  the  number  of  two  thousand  names  of  voters,  under  tbo  printed  heading 
of  the  oath  required  by  article  7,  section  3,  of  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Tb&tiaid  blank-books  shall  have  printed  at  the  top  of  each  page  the  words,  ** Election 

District  of  Supervisor's  District,  No.  — ,  County  of ,  Mississippi,*'  and  next  the  oath 

Ppncribed  in  article  7,  section  3,  of  the  State  constitution.  The  page  under  said  oath  shall  be 
^li^ded  into  eight  columns;  the  first  for  number,  the  second  for  date,  the  third  for  name  of 
yoter,  to  be  written  by  registrar,  the  fourth  for  **  white  or  colored,'*  the  fifth,  residence  and 
^  wh«t  portion  of  election-district,  and,  if  in  an  incorporated  city,  in  what  ward  ;  the  sixth, 
^pation,  where  prosecuted,  and.  if  employed  by  any  one,  name  of  emploj'er ;  the  seventh, 
'^voter's  name  to  be  written  by  himself,  or  his  mark  if  he  cannot  write :  and  the  eighth  for 

jw  registrar's  attestation ;  and  the  words,  **  Registration  Book ,  Election  District  of 

oopervisor's  District  No.  — ,  County  of ,  Mississippi,**  shall  bo  printed  on  the  outside 

^r  back  of  said  books.  Said  public  printer  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  Monday  of  August, 
^•D.  ]j:}76,  transmit  and  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  of  the  different  counties 
*  sufficient  number  of  such  blank-books  to  supply  each  voting-precinct  in  the  county  with 
<)oe  blank-book,  and  if  such  public  printer  should  fail  to  furnish  such  blank-books  or  a 
efficient  number  to  any  county,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  s!;all  furn'sh  the 
ttpie.  The  public  primer  shall  receive  such  compensation  for  the  duties  required  of  him  by 
Ibis  section  as  may  be  determined  by  the  State  board  of  registration,  and  the  auditor  of  pub- 
lic accounts  shall,  on  the  presentation  of  the  account  of  the  public  printer,  verified  by  affi- 
^>vit  that  the  same  is  correct,  and  a  certificate  from  the  State  board  of  registration  that  they 
bare  examined  the  same,  that  they  believe  the  amount  charged  is  just  and  reasonable  com- 
pensation for  the  blank-booKs  lurnished,  and  is  correct,  shall  issue  his  warrant  on  the  treas 
vi^rfur  the  amount  thereof,  which  shall  bo  paid  by  the  treasurer  out  of  any  funds  in  the 
^'M«Dry  not  otherwise  specially  appropriatea. 

Skc.  5.  Re  it  further  enacted^  That  the  county  board  of  registration  shall,  on  receipt  of  the 
hlsnk-books,  &s  aforesaid,  complete  the  preparation  of  the  same  by  assigning  one  book  for 
^•cb  election-district,  designating  the  same  by  the  name  of  such  election-district,  and  num- 
Uripft  the  same  accordingly  to  the  8upervisor*8  district  in  which  it  may  be  located.  The 
Slid  county  board  shall  designate  one  of  their  number  to  register  the  voters  in  the  county, 
vho  shall,  at  the  times  and  places  of  registration,  as  published,  make  a  faithful  and  com- 
plete registration  of  all  the  qualified  voters  in  the  county,  assigning  «ach  voter  to  the  reg^* 
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tration-book  of  the  electioo'diBtricfc  of  his  residence,  and  re^^isteriDg  him  only  while  rejpster* 
ing^  voters  in  the  election-district  in  which  such  voter  resides,  and  shall  require  each  voter  to 
state,  under  oath,  in  what  election-district  of  the  county  ho  resides  at  the  time  of  registering,  and 
in  what  portion  of  such  district ;  and,  if  resident  in  any  incorporated  city  or  town,  in  what  ward 
of  said  city  or  town,  and  his  occupation,  and  where  prosecuted  ;  and  if  in  the  employ  of  any 
one,  where,  and  the  na:ure  of  such  employment.  That  the  answer  of  the  voter  shall  be  entered 
by  the  registrar  designated  by  the  county  board  of  registration,  as  aforesaid,  to  register  the 
voters  in  the  county,  under  the  appropriate  beads,  as  well  as  the  number  and  name  of  the  voter, 
the  date  thereof,  and  if  white  or  colored.  When  registration  in  the  county  shall  have  beeu 
completed,  the  county  board  of  registration  shall  attach  the  following  certificate  to  each  regis- 
tration-book  of  the  different  election-districts  in  the  county  :   **  We,  county  board  of  registrar 

tion  for county,  do  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing  (stating  numt>er)  pages  contain 

the  names  of  (stating  number)  voters,  numbered  from  one  to  (stating  number)  consecutively 

and  inclubively,  registered  in election-district  of  supervisor's  district  No. ,  county 

of ,  Mississippi.    Given  under  our  hands  this  the day  of ,  A.  D. ;'' 

which  certificate  shall  be  attested  by  the  chancery  clerk  of  the  county,  and  shall  be  written 
immediately  under  the  name  of  the  voter  last  registered  in  the  election-district.  A  copy  of 
said  registration-books,  or  any  part  thereof,  certified  to  as  a  correct  copy,  under  the  hand 
and  official  seal  of  the  chancery  clerk,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  courts,  and  in  all  proceed- 
ings, civil  or  criminal,  in  this  State,  the  same  as  if  the  original  were  produced  and  their 
genuineness  duly  proven,  and  shall  be  pHma-facie  evidence  that  the  voter  made  the  slate- 
ment  under  oath  written  opposite  his  name. 

Sec.  6.  Bt  it  further  enacted^  That  at  the  time  of  the  registration  any  voter  may  be  chal- 
lenged, and  if  the  registrar  decides  to  register  or  refuses  to  register  him,  the  party  chal- 
lenging, or  the  voter  who  has  been  refused  registration,  may,  at  the  time  published  for  regis- 
tration at  the  county  site,  have  such  deci  ion  reviewed  by  the  county  board  of  registration, 
who  shall  proceed  to  hear  the  testimony ;  and  if  they  believe  that  the  party  has  been  im- 
properly registered  they  shall  erase  his  name  from  the  registration- book ;  or,  if  they  believe 
the  voter  has  been  improperly  refused  registration,  they  shall  register  him  in  the  manner 
hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  at  the  time  published  for  registration  at  the  county 
site  the  county  board  of  registration  shall  register  all  qualified  voters  who  may  present  them- 
selves, and  not  previously  registered,  whether  they  be  rebident  in  the  election-district  in 
which  the  county  site  may  be  located  or  not,  registering  each  voter  in  the  registration-book 
of  the  election-district  of  his  residence.  They  shall,  at  the  time  and  place  aforpsaid,  correct 
all  errors  in  the  registration-books,  erase  all  names  improperly  registered,  and  hear  all  causes 
of  challenge  or  objections,  whether  made  at  the  time  of  registration  or  not. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  coQuty  board  of  registration  shall  immediately, 
Qpon  the  completion  of  the  registration  of  the  county,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clerk  of 
the  chancery  court,  piepare  copies  of  the  registration-books  of  each  election-district,  and  in 
such  copies  shall  arrange  the  names  of  the  registercnl  voters  in  each  election-district  in'^xact 
alphabetical  order,  numbering  each  voter's  name  with  the  number  opposite  his  name  in  the 
registration-books ;  said  copies  shall,  opposite  each  columns  of  names,  havo  at  least  four 
columns  beaded  '*  Voted,"  with  space  sufficient  to  note  the  time  of  said  vote,  and  to  check 
each  voter  as  he  deposits  his  ballot  at  any  general  election  or  special  election.  The  county 
board  shall  certify  as  to  the  correctness  of  such  copies  and  the  number  of  names  entered 
therein ;  and  said  copies  shall  be  revised  by  said  county  board  preceding  each  election. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  after  the  general  registration  in  the  year  A.  D.  Id76,  as 
provided  herein,  one  of  the  county  board  of  registration,  to  be  designated  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall,  beifore  any  general  election,  in  at  least  one  place  in  each  election-district,  and 
ibr  at  least  one  day  in  each  place,  after  giving  the  notice  for  the  time  and  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  section  3  of  this  act,  register  all  persons  qualified  therefor  and  not  previously 
registered,  closing  said  registration  with  not  less  than  four  days  at  the  county  site,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding five  days  before  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  such  general  election.  That  at  theregistra* 
tion  at  the  county  site  the  county  board  of  registration  shall  correct  all  errors  in  the  registra- 
tion-books, whether  made  by  themselves  or  previous  county  boards,  by  erasing  therefrom 
the  names  of  such  voters  as  is  shown  by  satisfactory  proof  to  have  died,  removed  from  the 
election-district  in  which  registered  to  any  other  election-district  in  the  county,  or  from  the 
State  or  county,  or  to  have  been  convicted  of  bribery,  perjury,  forgery,  or  other  infamous 
crimes,  or  whose  names  should  from  any  other  legal  cause  be  stricken  from  the  registration- 
books,  and  shall  note  onposite  the  name  erased  the  cause  of  such  erasure,  and  uhall,  if  the 
names  have  been  copied  in  the  copies  of  the  registration-books,  as  provided  herein,  erase  the 
same  therefrom. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  county  boards  of  registration,  after  the  notice  and 
call  of  any  special  election,  shall  proceed  to  register  the  qualified  electors  who  have  not  pre* 
viously  registered,  and  to  revise  the  registration-books,  as  hereinbefore  provided,  said  regis- 
tration and  revision  to  be  had  alone  at  the  county  site,  and  to  be  for  not  less  than  three  days, 
and  to  close  not  exceeding  three  days  before  the  time  fixed  in  the  call  for  such  special  elec- 
tion, five  days  notice  of  the  same,  and  place  for  such  registration  and  revision,  to  be  given  in 
the  manner  provided  in  section  three  of  this  act. 
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8ec.  11.  JU  it  further  enacted.  That  when  any  Toter  shall  remoTA  from  tnc  election -diR* 
trict  in  which  ho  was  registered  to  another  in  the  same  county,  ho  shall  not  he  regis* ered  in 
the  elect ion'district  of  his  then  residence  nntil  his  name  is  erased  on  the  registration-books 
and  copies  in  the  district  in  which  ho  was  6rst  registered. 

Sec.  1*2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Tbat  the  county  board  of  registration,  at  the  first  meeting 
after  their  appointment,  shall  select  one  of  their  number  as  president  of  the  board,  who  shall 
register  all  the  voters,  and  attest  their  signatures  on  the  registration-books,  and  shall  per- 
form the  duties  specified  in  the  third  and  ninth  sections  of  this  act.  Any  two  of  the  county 
board  of  registration  may  discharge  all  the  duties,  and  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  the 
entire  board.  The  members  of  the  county  board  of  registration  shall  not  he  candidates  for 
any  county'  office. 

8EC.  13.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  i  f  the  registration-books  of  the  county  shall  be  lost 
or  destroyed,  then  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  county  board  of  registration,  before  the  next 
election  after  such  loss  or  destruction,  to  proceed  to  make  a  general  registration  of  the  voters 
of  the  county  under  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  should  the  book  of  any  district  be  lost 
or  destroyed,  they  shall  proceed  in  the  same  manner  to  make  a  general  registration  of  such 
district.  And  should  at  any  time  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  changfi  the  boundaries  of  one,  or 
more,  or  all  of  said  districts  in  a  county^  the  county  board  of  registration  shall  upon  such 
change  being  made,  proceed  to  make  a  general  registration  either  of  the  whole  county  or  of 
such  election -districts,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  afiected  by  such  change  of  districts. 

Sec.  14.  Be  it  further  enactedf  Tbat  the  duties  required  by  section  3G4  of  the  revised  code 
of  1871  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  shall  hereafter  be  performed  by  the  county  board  of 
registration,  and  said  section  of  the  code  is  hereby  so  amended  that  the  duty  of  providing 
suitable  ballot-twxei  shall  be  performed  by  the  county  board  of  registration. 

Sec.  15.  Be  it  further  enacted,  Tbat  section  371  of  the  revised  code  of  1871  be,  and  the 

game  is  herfby,  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows:  When  such  inspectors  are  qualified,  they 

shali  proceed  to  open  the  polls  by  proclamation  thereof  by  one  of  their  number,  or  by  some 

officer  or  other  person  deputed  by  the  inspectors  or  registrars,  and  to  inquire  ojf  each  voter 

presenting  himself  bis  name,  and  shall,  after  announcing  the  name,  examine  the  duplicate 

register  and  poll-book  for  the  name  of  the  voter  as  given  and  announced,  and  if  they  find 

the  name  as    given  and  announced  in  ^uch  duplicate  register  and  poll-book,  they  shall 

check  said  duplicate  register  as  *' voted,*'  and  the  date  thereof,  and  shall  receive  and  fold 

the  ballot,  if  not  already  folded,  and  then  deposit  the  ballot,  folded,  in  the  ballot-box,  and 

10  on  until  all  the  qualified  voters  have  voted. 

8ec.  If).  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  swear  falsely  in  reference  to  any 
material  matter  before  a  registrar,  or  before  the  board  of  registration,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
peijary,  and  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  register,  or  cause  his  name  to  be  registered,  as 
&n  elector,  except  on  the  registration-book  of  the  election-district  of  bis  residence,  or  shall 
register,  or  cause  his  name  to  be  registered,  more  than  once,  or  shall  register  under  differ- 
ratuames,  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  on  conviction  of  any  person  of  either  or  any 
of  the  offenses  mentioned  in  this  section,  said  person  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in 
^  penitentiary  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  ton,  years. 

Sec.  17.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  section  367  of  the  revised  code  of  1871 
u  requires  a  copy  of  said  section  to  be  published  and  posted  with  the  notice  of  any  general 
^  Bpecisl  election  he,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

Sec.  18.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  sheriff  of  the  county  shall  deliver,  or  cause  to  be 
uGlivered,  to  the  iospectors  at  each  voting-precinct  the  duplicate  registration-book  for  the 
district  in  which  said  voting-precinct  is  situated,  by  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  opening  the 
polls  of  any  election,  and  if  any  sheriff  or  his  deputy  shall  willfully  fail  to  perform  the  duties 
rc<iuired  of  him  as  to  the  delivery  of  the  duplicate  registration-books  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
ofa felony,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  im- 
pnsoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  five  years,  at  the  discrotion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  lU.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  after  the  county  board  of  registration  shall  have  ex- 
juoined  and  determined  the  result  of  any  election,  and  certified  the  result  thereof,  as  required 
'>7law,tbey  shall  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  the  registration-books,  and 
copies  thereof,  and  take  his  receipt  for  the  same,  and  said  chancery  clerk  shall  be  charged 
v^iththe  safe  keeping  of  such  registration-books  and  copies,  until  required  for  use  by  the 
county  board  of  registration,  who  shall  receipt  the  chancery  clerk  for  the  same,  and  if  any 
cbaticery  clerk  or  registrar  shall  willfully  loose,  destroy,  conceal,  deface  or  make  away  with  any 
'^'stration  book,  or  copy  theriH)f,  or  shall  willfully  refuse  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  officer 
eotitled  thereto,  he  shall  be  doomed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished 
by  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  excecd- 
iofT  five  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  20.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  registrars  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may 
bf  fixed  by  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  payable  out  of  the  county  treasury  ;  said  rompen- 
Mtjoii  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  in  any  county,  nor 
three  dollars  per  day  for  each  registrar  for  each  day  that  he  may  be  actually  engaged  dis- 
charging tho  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  21.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  if  on  the  day  of  any  election,  or  within  four  days  of 
any  election,  any  two  or  more  of  the  county  board  of  registration  shall  resign  or  refuse  or 
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fail  to  act,  then  the  sberiff  of  tbe  county,  or  in  tbe  event  of  bis  resijniation,  refusal,  or 
failure  to  act,  then  tbe  chancery  clerk,  shall  discharge  the  duties  and  exercise  the  powers 
imposed  and  conferred  by  law  on  the  county  beard  of  registration,  and  if  such  resignation, 
refusal,  or  failure  shall  be  willful,  and  with  tbe  intent  to  defeat  any  elec  ion,  or  postpone  tbe 
same,  then  such  registrars  or  sheriff  or  chancery  clerk  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony, 
and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  five  years,  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  22,  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  chapter  five  of  the  revised  code  of  1871,  entitled 
"An  act  in  relation  to  registration  of  voters,"  being  sections  340, 341,  342, 343. 344,  :M5, 346, 
347,  348,  :M9,  350,  351,  352,  353.  354,  and  355  of  said  revised  code  of  J87l,and  that  an  act 
entitled  **  An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  voters  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
July  31, 1875,  and  that  an  act  entitled  **  An  act  to  regulate  the  registration  of  voters  in  the 
State,  and  to  repeal  section  3  of  an  act  approved  Apiil  15,  1873,"  approved  March  6,  1875, 
and  that  an  act  entitled  '*An  act  to  amend  the  laws  in  relation  to  registration,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  April  15,  1H73,  and  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  amendatory  of  chapter  5  of 
the  revised  code  of  1871,  and  all  acts  in  conflict  herewith,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
repealed. 

Si:c.  23.  Be  it  further  enacted  ^  That  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  conferred  by  chapter 
6  of  the  code  of  1 87 1,  entitled  **An  act  in  relation  to  elections,"  on  the  registrars,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  conferred  on  the  county  board  of  registration. 

Sec.  24.  Be  it  further  enacttdf  That  section  373  of  the  code  of  1871  be  so  amended  as  to 
read  as  follows:  **  Kegistration  shall  he  prima -facie  evidence  of  the  right  to  vote,  but  on  the 
day  of  the  election  cliallenges  for  any  legal  cause  may  be  made,  but  the  party  challenging 
shall  establish  his  cause  of  challenge  by  satisfactory  proof." 

St£C.  25.  Be  itfi'Tther  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
its  passage. 

Approved  August  7,  1876. 

Q.  I  anderstand  yon,  Judge  Swan,  to  say  that  there  are  provisions  in 
that  law  which,  in  your  judgment,  seriously  obstruct  the  execution  of  tbe 
national  election  laws? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  of  the  State  law. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Let  the  judge  state  the  particular  sections. — A.  If  you  will  allow 
me,  sir,  I  will  read  the  portion  which  conflicts  with  the  franchise  law  of 
Mississippi. 

Q.  Very  well,  do  so. — A.  The  fourth,  I  will  only  read  the  portion  that 
is  referred  to :  '*  That  said  blank  books  shall  have  printed  at  the  top  of 

each  page,  the  words,  * election-district  of  supervisor's  district 

No. ,  county  of ,  Mississippi,'  and  next  the  oath  prescribed  in 

article  7,  section  3,  of  the  State  constitution.  The  page  under  said  oath 
shall  be  divided  into  eight  columns :  tbe  first  for  number;  the  second  for 
date  5  the  third  for  name  of  voter,  to  be  written  by  registrar ;  the  fourth 
for  *  white  or  colored;'  the  fifth,  residence  and  in  what  portion  of  election- 
district,  and,  if  in  an  incorporated  city,  in  what  ward;  the  sixth,  occu- 
pation, where  prosecuted,  and,  if  employed  by  any  one,  name  of  em- 
ployer." 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  a  compliance  with  those  provisions  violates  the 
voter's  rights! — A.  I  mean  the  requirement  of  an  answer  of  the  person 
desiring  to  register,  and  tbe  particulars  in  those  three  columns,  consti- 
tute a  serious  abridgment  of  the  right  of  the  voter  as  defined  by  the 
franchise  article  of  our  State  constitution. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  is  that  article ;  can  you  state  it! — A.  I  cannot  repeat  it. 

Q.  Have  you  the  constitution  with  you  I — A.  I  have  not  the  consti- 
tution with  me.  I  have  a  slip  in  my  pocket.  Section  2,  article  7,  pre- 
scribes the  limitations,  and  section  3  of  the  same  article  requires  a  certain 
oath  to  be  taken  by  the  voter,  which,  when  taken,  entitles  him  to  regis- 
ter. My  opinion  is  that  this  provision  restricts  and  embarrasses  voters 
in  the  right  to  register  as  secured  by  that  article. 

Q.  It  makes  four  restrictions f — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  my  opinion. 
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Q.  In  what  respect,  in  yonr  jadgment,  does  the  execntion  of  the  pro- 
visioBfi  of  this  State  law  impede  or  conflict^  if  at  all,  with  the  execntion 
of  the  provisions  of  the  national  law? — A.  I  think  that  the  national  law 
is  intended  to  gaarantee  to  voters  who  are  qnalified  according  to  the 
constitution  the  right  secured  by  the  constitntion,  and  in  so  far  as  these 
particnlars  abridge  that  right  I  consider  them  obstructions  to  the  execu- 
tion of  national  laws  by  State  authorities  or  by  the  legislature. 

Q.  How  many  counties  are  there  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  all  told  ? — 
A.  Well,  really^  at  this  moment  I  forget;  they  have  been  making  new 
counties  so  rapidly.  One  gentleman  suggests  sixty-three  and  another 
eays  between  sixty  and  seventy. 

Q.  How  many  supervisors  were  appointed,  all  told,  during  the  late 
election,  in  your  district  f — A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  number  defi- 
nitely.   To  make  myself  more  fully  understood  as  to  obstructions,  which 
I  think  the  execntion  of  this  act  of  187G  makes  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
voter's  whole  constitutional  rights,  I  will  just  take  a  single  example  of 
some  of  them.    One  requisition  on  him  is  that  he  shall  state  the  partic- 
ular portion  of  the  election-district  in  which  he  lives.    The  constitution 
and  law  require  a  certain  residence  in  the  county.     He  must  be  a  resi- 
dent of  the  State  for  such  a  length  of  time,  and  in  the  county  one  month, 
I  think.    This  act  requires  him  to  state  on  oath  (he  election-district  of 
the  county,  and  in  what  portion  of  the  election-district  he  resides.     In 
the  practice  adopted  in  the  registration  during  the  last  year,  I  have  been 
informed  that  election  districts  are  in  a  great  measure  marked  off  by 
town8bi|>-lines«    The  residence  of  men  there  are  upon  land  according  to 
the  sectional  divisions  and  surveys ;   the  election -districts  are  recorded 
by  the  same  sort  of  lines,  and  there  are  veiy  few  individuals,  even  among 
the  whites  and  intelligent  men,  who,  when  asked  that  question  in  what 
lK)rtion  they  do  reside,  are  able  to  answer  at  all.    A  very  large  portion 
of  oar  voters  are  ignorant  men,  and  colored  men  particularly;  and  when 
pressed  for  answers  as  to  the  election-districts  in  which  they  live,  they 
are  totally  unable  to  make  their  answers;  and  I  have  been  informed  on 
niaDy  an  occasion,  by  credible  men,  that  large  numbers  of  voters  had 
been  turned  away  from  the  registration  for  want  of  capacity  to  answer 
that  question. 

Q..  Will  you  point  to  the  provision  in  that  election  law  which  you 
have  just  referred  to  now,  in  regard  to  the  township-lines  and  land- 
lines!— A.  It  is  in  section  5. 

Q.  Will  you  point  to  the  provision  in  that  election-law  which  yon 
have  jast  referred  to  now  in  regard  to  the  township-lines  and  land-lines? 
"*A.  It  is  in  section  6 : 

The  ga>d  county  board  shall  designate  one  of  their  unmber  to  register  the  voters  in  the 
county,  who  sbifti),  at  the  times  and  p  aces  of  registrdtion,  as  published,  make  a  fauhfiil  and 
complete  re^iistration  of  all  the  qualified  voters  in  the  connt}*,  assigning  eticb  voter  to  the 
l^tration-book  of  the  election-district  of  bis  residence,  and  registering  him  only  while  reg- 
isteriDg  voters  in  the  election-district  in  which  such  voter  resides,  aod  shall  require  each 
^oter  to  state,  under  oath,  in  what  election-district  of  the  county  he  resides,  at  the  time  of 
regittering,  and  in  what  portion  of  such  district. 

Q.  In  what  way  did  they  require  the  applicant  to  be  registered  to  de- 
signate in  what  portion  of  the  district  he  resides! — A.  1  do  not  speak 
from  i)er8onal  knowledge  on  that,  because  my  attention  was  very  much 
coDfiDed  to  main  facts;  but  I  am  informed  it  is  a  matter  of  general  in- 
formation that  they  have  been  required  to  give  their  number  and  sec- 
tions.   I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  That  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  case  in  Mississippi  ! — A.  I 
cauouly  speak  as  to  my  own  particular  district  and  those  counties  of 
which  1  have  heard,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  one  county. 
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Q.  Wbat  county  is  that  t — A.  Warren  County. 

Q.  Now  p.tate  about  the  voters  in  Warren  being  required  by  the  board 
of  registrars  to  designate  by  land-lines  the  particular  portion  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  they  reside. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  that  a  good  many 
such  cases  occurred  in  the  county  of  Warren. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  your  own  county  f — A.  I  have  heard  of 
some  such  cases  occurring  in  Hinds  County. 

Q.  Uave  the  mass  of  voters,  especially  the  colored  people,  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  in  your  judgment,  knowledge  of  the  number  and  sections 
upon  which  they  may  be  living? — A.  I  am  sure  they  have  not.  I  know 
that  the  mass  of  white  people  do  not  think  of  it;  and  if  the  specitic 
question  were  put  to  them,  the  intelligent  white  men  would  have  to  go 
and  consult  their  papers.  As  to  colored  men,  I  will  make  this  remark, 
that  onlinarily  they  are  not  landowners,  but  are  hired  laborers,  and 
they  are  not  called  upon  to  know,  nor  do  they  care,  upon  what  particu- 
lar land  they  live. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  persons  having  been  refused  registration  because 
they  could  not  answer  as  to  the  number  of  the  section  upon  which  they 
might  be  living? — A.  I  cannot  specify  of  my  individual  knowledge. 

Q.  But  that  is  the  rule? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  rule. 

(Mr.  Kbbnan  objects  ;  objection  overruled.) 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  have  referred  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
which  you  say,  in  your  judgment,  is  in  coudict,  to  a  certain  extent,  with 
the  provisions  of  this  law.  I  will  now  read  from  article  7  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  order  that  it  may  go  in  the  record, 
and  ask  you  if  they  are  the  sections  to  which  you  refer  ? 

Section  1.  All  the  elections  by  the  people  shall  be  bj  ballot. 

Sec.  2.  All  male  iDhabitant^  of  this  State,  except  idiots  and  insane  persf^ns,  and  Indians 
not  taxed,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  naturalized,  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards, 
who  hav'e  resided  in  this  State  six  months,  and  in  the  county  one  month  next  preceding  the 
day  of  election  at  which  said  inhabitant  ofifers  to  vote,  and  who  are  duly  registered,  accord- 
ing  to  the  n^quirements  of  section  3  of  this  article,  and  who  are  not  disqualified  by  reason  of 
any  crime,  are  declared  to  be  Qualified  electors. 

Sf.c.  3.  The  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  registration  of  persons  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  election,  and  all  persons  entitled  to  register  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  the  fol- 
lowing oath  or  affirmation  :  **I, ,  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,)  in  the  presence  oi 

Almighty  Ood,  that  I  am  twenty-one  years  old  ;  that  I  have  resided  in  this  State  six  months^^ 

and  in County  one  month ;  that  I  will  faithfully  support  and  obey  the  Constitotionw* 

and  laws  of  tbe  United  States  and  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  wiU  bear  tme  faith  aud^B 
allegiance  to  the  same;  so  help  me  God." 

Si:o   4.  No  person  shall  be  eligible  to  any  office  of  profit  or  tmst^  or  to  any  office  in  thg—^ 
militia  of  this  State,  who  is  not  a  qualified  elector. 

A.  Sections  2  and  3  are  those  that  I  refer  to. 

Q.  Very  well.    It  is  unnecessary  to  read  any  further.    Now  I  will  asl^ 
you  if  the  oath  prescribed  in  the  election-law  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi is  not  in  conflict  with  that  prescribeil  by  the  constitution  T — A.  X 
think  it  is.    It  is  made  to  embrace  particulars  that  the  constitutional 
otith  does  not  embrace,  in  my  judgment. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer! — A.  I  was  a  lawyer  for  many  years. 

Q.  How  long  since  t — A.  Professedly  since  1830. 

Q.  Uave  you  been  on  the  bench  t — A.  For  a  short  time  in  Mississippi, 
just  after  the  war. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  tbe  colored  men  especially — I  refer  more 
luirticularly  to  the  laboring  classes — ^in  the  State  of  ^lississippi  are 
constantly  changing  their  place  of  living  or  place  of  working  t — A.  I 
think  they  are,  and  some  are  employed  under  contracts,  continuing 
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fhrongh  the  year  on  contigaons  plantations.  A  great  number  are  just 
employed  as  occasion  may  require. 

Q.  Now,  then,  let  me  understand  this.  Suppose  a  voter  is  registered 
as  living  upon  a  certain  section  of  land,  for  instance  in  a  certain  elec- 
tion district,  at  the  time  of  registration,  and  suppose,  when  a  person 
presents  himself  at  the  polls  to  vote,  he  answers  that  he  lives  on  an- 
other section,  but  that  he  has  moved  since  the  registration ;  would  he, 
nnder  the  manner  in  which  the  law  is  enforced  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, be  entitled  to  vote  or  not? — A.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  decision 
in  a  case  of  that  kind  :  but  my  opinion  is  that  under  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion of  that  same  statute,  if  he  was  challenged  for  that  cause,  his  vote 
would  not  be  received. 

Q.  It  is  your  opinion  that  he  would  not  be  entitled  to  vote  under 
other  provisions  of  that  State  law,  if  he  were  challenged  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  point  out  the  provision  ! — A.  The  section  I  refer  to  is  the 
tweuty-tburth  of  this  law. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 
Q.  Please  read  it,  sir. — A.  It  is : 

Be  ii  further  enacted,  that  section  373  of  the  code  of  187]  be  so  amended  as  to  reftd  as  fol- 
lows :  **  Regristration  shall  be  prima  facie  evfdence  of  a  ri(^ht  to  vote,  but  on  the  daj  of 
election  challenjre  for  any  legal  cause  may  be  made,  but  the  party  challenging  shall  estab- 
lish his  cause  of  challenge  by  satisfactory  proof.*' 

Upon  that  I  suppose  that  if  it  was  proven,  at  the  time  he  was  offering 
to  vote,  that  he  had  sworn  to  a  different  district,  his  vote  might  be 
cballeuged  according  to  that  law. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  how  many  election-districts  there  are  in  Hinds 
Coanty  T — A.  I  cannot  answer  right  off;  I  might  after  reflection.  (After 
a  pause,)  I  do  not  recollect  at  this  moment  more  than  eleven. 

Q.  In  Hinds  County! — A.  Somewhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  That  would  probably  be  the  average! — A.  Hinds  is  a  large 
coanty. 

Q.  Probably  it  would  not  be  that  many,  then,  on  the  average  in  each 
county! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  law  provides  for  two  supervisors  to  each  precinct! — ^A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  One  of  each  political  party  ! — A.  Tes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Does  it  authorize  these  supervisor  in  the  rural  districts  as  well 
as  in  the  towns  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Now  what  I  want  to  know  is  how  many  supervisors  in  all  were 
appointed  in  1876  in  your  district! — A.  I  have  a  particular  recollection 
on  that  subject,  from  the  fact  that  I  had  to  render  an  account.  I  issued, 
by  the  order  of  the  court,  in  the  entire  district  only  199  commissions. 
The  court  required  the  commissioner  to  issue  to  each  appointee. 

Q.  About  how  many  election  precincts  would  you  say  there  are  in 
your  district  in  your  judgment ! — A.  I  cannot  answer  that. 

Q.  There  are  some  thirty  counties,  you  think! — A.  I  suppose  there 
are. 

Q.  In  that  neighborhood  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  they  average,  in  your  judgment,  ten  election-districts  in 
each  county  ! — ^A.  I  do  not  think  they  would  average  so  many.    GDhere 
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are  quite  a  narober  of  small  counties  la  my  district  in  which  there  are 
not  so  mnnypolHug-places. 

Q.  Would  they  average  as  eight,  do  you  think f — A.  I  suppose  that 
eight  would  be  a  liberal  average. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 
Q.  Eight  precincts  to  a  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Remembering,  then,  that  there  were  thirty  counties  with  an  average 
of  eight  to  each  county,  there  would  be  2^.0  precincts  in  the  district  t — A. 
Yes,  sir;  there  were  many  counties  in  the  district  which  made  no  appli- 
cation for  supervisors  at  all. 

Q.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  The  average  would  be  for  the 
whole  State  twice  240  or  480  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  they  did  not  all  apply  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  applications  wei*e  there,  do  you  know  T — A.  If 
you  allow  me  to  calculate  a  little  I  think  I  could  tell  the  very  counties. 

Q.  Give  the  counties  and  we  will  take  them  down. — A.  I  will  give 
the  counties  in  which  appointments  were  made  so  far  as  I  caa  remember. 
I  have  made  no  calculations  from  my  book.  The  county  of  Rankin,  the 
county  of  Binds,  the  county  of  Warren,  the  county  of  Washington,  the 
county  of  Claiborne,  the  county  of  Adams ;  none,  I  think,  in  Madison 
County ;  the  county  of  Leake ;  I  think  none  in  Jefferson  ;  the  county  of 
Holmes.  I  cannot  answer  certainly  as  to  what  other  counties;  my 
memory  is  not  very  active  about  them. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  say  you  appointed  altogether? — A.  I  issued 
199  commissions.  I  remember  that  definitely  because  I  had  to  swear  to 
the  number. 

Q.  There  were  two  for  each  precinct  f — A.  Two  for  each  voting-pre- 
cinct. If  I  omitted  to  insert,  I  should  have  inserted  Warren.  There 
may  be  others  that  now  escape  my  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  fraud,  inUmidation,  or  violence  of  your  own 
knowledge  or  from  the  information  or  complaints  of  the  parties  wronged? 
—A.  I  cannot  speak  from  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  cases  of  that 
sort. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know  with  reference  to  applications  made  to  you  by 
persons  wronged  ? — A.  Applications  were  frequently  made  to  me  by 
persons  who  thought  they  were  wronged,  for  some  redress  under  Federal 
authority.  My  answer  was  invariably,  where  I  thoaght  the  complaint  a 
matter  of  Federal  cognizance,  that  they  must  go  to  the  district  attorney 
and  make  their  showing,  that  it  might  be  brought  to  me  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  warrant  by  me  as  commissioner.  In  many  such  instances  of 
personal  complaints  made  to  me  I  made  that  reply,  and  the  witnesses  or 
the  persons  making  the  complaints  would  state  that  they  did  not  like  to 
be  brought  into  court  on  that  subject  as  witnesses. 

Q.  Why  ! — A..  They  were  afraid  to  testify  in  open  court. 

Q.  Afraid  of  what  and  of  whom! — A.  They  were  afraid  they  would 
be  injured. 

Q.  By  whom  !— A.  By  those  against  whom  they  appear,  either  in  the 
loss  of  their  employment  or  in  the  way  of  personal  danger. 

Q.  Did  this  feeling  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  I — A.  Under 
such  circumstances,  I  have  told  such  persons  that  they  ought  to  go 
before  the  grand  jury  and  report,  and  in  very  many  cases  they  objected 
to  going  or  being  called  before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  In  addition,  were  there  any  other  general  influences  known  to  you 
that  were  an  obstruction  of  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  voters  in  the 
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election  or  in  the  preliminary  of  registration  t  If  any  sncb  inflaences 
were  an  obstruction  to  the  performance  by  your  subordinate  supervi- 
sors or  by  the  marshal  or  his  deputies  of  their  duties  in  the  registration 
and  election,  state  their  character  fully  so  far  as  you  know.  This  is 
a  general  question  and  you  can  answer  in  your  own  way.^A.  Personally, 
as  an  officer,  I  have  never  been  interfered  with  by  any  person.    But 

there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  particularly  a  few  weeks 

Mr.  Kebnan.  Stiite  what  you  know  personally. — A.  Well,  sir,  I 
derived  from  persons  a  knowledge  of  the  circulation  in  the  State  oj 
Mississippi,  several  weeks  before  the  election,  of  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nious and  plausible  arguments  that  I  have  ever  read  from  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  that  State,  in  which  he  took  open  issue  with  the 
Department  ot  Justice  as  to  the  authority  of  tbe  United  States  to  inter- 
fere in  that  registration  and  election,  and  in  which  the  idea  was  strongly 
inculcated  that  any  such  interference  would  be  an  interference  with 
lawful  State  authority. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  That  was  an  argument  put  forth  in  the  press  t — A.  Tes,  sir  ;  it 
was  an  argument  given  to  the  State  democratic  committee  by  a  person 
ot  national  reputation. 
Q.  Name  him. — A.  George  L.  Potter. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  At  Jackson.  I  think  that  the  deservedly 
bifljli  ivputation  of  Mr.  Potter  as  a  lawyer  m»ist  have  given  a  very  wide 
inflaence  to  that  paper;  a  pervading  influence.  I  ditl'er  of  course  with 
the  conclusions  ot  Judge  Potter;  but  I  am  obliged  to  dififer  with  diffidence 
from  a  gentleman  of  his  reputation.  But  I  am  sure  that  it  exerted  a 
very  disastrous  influence  on  the  party  to  which  he  was  opposed. 

Q.  When  was  this  opinion  promulgated! — A.  Some  three  or  four 
weeks  before  the  election. 

Q.  Was  it  distributed  by  authority  of  the  democratic  committee  t — 
A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.    I  saw  it  in  a  democratic  orgau  of  the  State. 
Q.  Where  ? — A.  At  Jackson. 

Q.  What  was  tbe  name  of  the  paperf — A.  It  was  published  in  the 
Jackson  Clarion. 

Q.  W41S  it  approved  editorially,  do  you  know? — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
aboQt  tbe  editorials ;  I  know  it  wa«  approved  generally  by  the  mem- 
bra of  the  bar  with  whom  I  hiid  intercourse;  most  all  of  them  were 
members  of  that  party ;  my  friends  personally,  with  whom  I  conversed, 
bave  spoken  of  the  opinion  with  admiration. 

Q.  Were  tbere  any  other  influences  at  work  besides  those  you  have 
designated  that  were  obstructive  of  the  execution  of  the  national  elec- 
tion law  T — A.  I  have  spoken  already  on  the  general  prevailing  feeling 
of  opposition  to  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  by  persons  authorized  by 
the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  vote,  and  by  the  new  constitution 
of  tbe  State.  I  know  there  is  a  decided  disposition  of  opposition  to  sus- 
taining the  right  of  suffrage  of  the  colored  people. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  What  right  ? — A.  The  right  of  sulBFrage  to  colored  people.  The 
vbite  people  feel  that  it  is  a  grievance,  and  in  the  estimation  of  that 
class  constituting  the  property-holding  and  intelligent  portion  of  tbe 
P^ple  I  think  there  is  an  obstruction  to  the  execution  of  that  law  in 
public  esteem. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  are  familiar  with  instructions  sent  to  United  States  marshals 
by  Attorney-General  Taftf — A.  Yes,  sir  j  as  an  oflicer  1  have  attended 
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with  great  care  to  the  instructions  of  the  Attorney  General.  I  ought 
to  have  said  that  there  was  a  very  prevalent  opinion  in  the  legal  pro- 
fession that  that  circular  was  in  conflict  with  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  Kentucky  and  Louisiana  cases. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Decisions  made  last  year  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Was  it  not  published  as  a  fact  that  Governor  Stone  himself  had 
said  he  would  resist  the  execution  of  that  order  ? — A.  I  heard  it,  bat  do 
not  know  it  as  a  fact. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  temper  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  politically,  towards  Federal  officials  connected  with  the 
execution  of  the  election-law  ?  What  is  your  knowledge  of  it,  if  any- 
thing?— A.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  it,  but  it  is  such  as  re- 
sults from  intercourse  with  people  whom  I  come  in  contact  with  ;  and 
I  think  I  am  pretty  well  posted  as  to  the  general  feeling.  My  asso- 
ciations are  with  both  parties,  and  I  think  that  there  is  a  general  feeling 
of  retaliation  among  the  white  people  of  my  State  against  interference 
of  Federal  law  with  their  election  matters.  I  think  among  the  colored 
population  there  is  a  general  disposition  to  look  to  the  Federal  arm  for 
protection  more  than  they  do  to  the  State  authorities.  They  are  ac- 
customed to  look  upon  the  Federal  Government  as  having  conferred 
upon  them  their  civil  rights  or  political  rights,  and  they  look  to  that 
Government  for  their  protection.  That  is  the  feeling.  I  think  they 
have  more  confidence  in  Federal  officials  rendering  them  protection 
than  in  the  State  officials.  I  think  that  is  the  general  feeling  of  the 
colored  people,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  State  what  you  know,  if  anything,  of  the  feeling  generally  of  col- 
ored people  in  your  district  about  coming  into  open  court  and  testify- 
ing to  violation  of  the  election  law  ? — A.  So  far  as  that  is  based  on  my 
personal  knowledge,  I  have  been  told,  as  I  said  before,  that  they  were 
afraid  to  come  into  court,  and  they  say  they  are  afraid  to  testify  for 
fear  that  they  may  lose  their  place  or  employment,  or  other  conse- 
quences personal  to  themselves. 

Q.  Are  the  names  of  prosecuting  witnesses  generally  indorsed  on  the 
back  of  indictments  in  United  States  courts  ? — A.  Not  for  several  years 
back.    It  used  to  be  so,  but  of  later  years  they  have  not  done  so. 

Q.  Why? — A.  I  have  heard  district  attorneys  say  that  they  did  not 
wish  their  witnesses  known  to  the  other  side.  It  was  a  precautiou  for 
the  safety  of  witnesses  that  they  have  thought  proper  to  adopt.  I  have 
been  very  often  called  upon  by  persons  prosecuted  for  the  names  of  cer- 
tain witnesses,  and  have  been  complained  of  for  not  giving  them,  when 
I  did  not  know  the  witnesses  myself.  I  have  very  often  not  known  the 
names  of  witnesses  until  the  subpoena  was  taken  out. 

Q.  From  all  that  you  know  of  affairs  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  I 
will  ask  you  whether  or  not,  in  your  judgment,  there  is  any  failure  to 
prosecute  parties  for  violations  of  the  national  election  law  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  by  reason  of  fear  of  personal  violence,  by  persons  who  have 
been  wronged  ? 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  desire  to  object,  except  so  far  as  the  judge  can  state 
from  his  personal  knowledge. 

A.  I  cannot  answer  on  personal  knowledge.  There  were  a  number 
of  indictments  found.  There  was  not  one  ari*est  in  the  State  upon  com- 
plaint before  the  election.  There  was  a  grand  jury  at  the  last  term 
who  found  indictments  against  quite  a  number  of  persons,  some  of 
whom  had  been  arrested  before  I  left  home. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  State  what  you  know  about  one  McD.  Ben- 
net  being  sabpceuaed  to  attend  your  court  in  a  case  of  alleged  violation 
of  the  election  law,  a  witness  from  Warren  County,  at  the  last  term  of 
the  court  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  remember  the  name. 

Q.  Eave  yon  any  recollection  of  a  case  of  a  witness  being  summoned 
from  Warren  County,  and  who  was  assaulted,  either  on  his  way  coming 
or  going,  and  shot  atf  Do  you  know  anything  about  that? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  I  am  not  so  certain  about  the  name,  but  I  recollect  the  case  of  a 
witness  who  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  appointed  a  supervisor,  who 
sent  up  his  resignation  of  his  function  or  office  as  supervisor  upon  the 
allegation  that  he  had  been  shot  at.  He  had  been  a  witness  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  case  in  a  previous  term  of  the  court.  The  report  I 
heard  was  that  he  had  been  shot  at  for  having  him  prosecuted. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Shot  at  by  the  man  he  was  against f — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  the  man  on 
whose  trial  he  appeared  as  a  witness  for  the  Government,  and  that  case 
came  up.  1  heard  that  he  was  shot  at  some  week  or  so  previous  to  the 
election.  That  case  was  to  be  tried  during  the  first  week  of  November; 
it  was  then  on  the  docket.  A  commuuiciition  was  received  from  that 
person — I  think  he  was  a  fugitive  from  home — excusing  himself  from 
coming. 

Q.  To  the  trial !— A.  To  the  trial. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Did  he  send  the  communication  to  the  judge  of  the  court — Judge 
Hill! — A.  I  forget  whether  it  was  addressed  to  me  or  to  the  judge. 

Q.  What  was  that  communication?    Have  you  got  iti — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  destroyed! — A.  1  think  I  have  it  among  my  election- 
papers  as  supervisor.  I  have  a  very  unfortunate  memory  for  names.  It 
\?as  a  witness  in  a  particular  case  which  I  remember. 

*  Q.  What  was  the  casef — A.  The  United  States  against  a  man  named 
Bostler. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  was  he  charged  with  f — A.  He  was  charged  with  using 
8oine  violence  against  a  person  in  1875. 

Q.  W^as  there  an  indictment  against  him  f — A.  An  indictment  was 
foand  against  him ;  the  trial  was  had,  resulting  in  a  mistrial. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  The  jury  failed  to  agree  1 — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  case  was  up  again  for 
abeariDg  at  the  November  term,  and  at  that  time  he  withdrew  his  plea 
of  not  guilty,  and  the  counsel  agreed  to  test  the  case  on  a  motion  to 
quasb  the  indictment,  which  was  sustained. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Bid  he  attend  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  attended.  He 
did  not  report  to  the  court,  I  think. 

Q'  What  reason  was  given  in  his  communication  1 

^r.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  giving  supposed  reasons. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

^'  He  referred  to  the  attack  which  had  been  made  on  him. 

Q*  (B}'  Mr.  Mitchell.)  By  whom  f— A.  This  man  Hostler. 

Q.  Was  Hostler  a  democrat  f — A.  I  do  not  know  Mr.  Hostler  person- 
^^v ;  be  is  reputed  to  be  a  democrat.  I  do  not  know  his  opinions  of 
iny  own  knowledge. 

•  What  became  of  that  motion  f — A.  The  plea  of  not  guilty  was  with- 
dn^n,  and  a  motion  entered  to  quash  the  indictment. 
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By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Where  was  that  Y — A.  In  the  district  court.  The  motion  was  sns- 
taiued. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  have  aTiouin  precinct  in  your  county  Y — ^A.  TheTinnin  Mon- 
ument precinct. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  aUout  the  election  at  that  precinct  in  1876, 
from  your  own  knowledge  or  general  notoriety  Y — A.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  except  that  1  appoiuted  supervisors  for  that  precinct,  and 
found  cousiderable  difficulty  in  getting  them  appointed  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  four  hundred  and  odd  voters  at  that 
precinct  who  were  registered  and  did  not  vote? — A.  I  liave  no  personal 
knowledge' about  them.  I  had  complaints  made  to  me  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  What  kind  of  complaints  Y — A.  They  were  men  who  were  looking 
for  the  marshal  at  the  time  this  complaint  was  made  to  me,  to  see  if  he 
could  not  afford  them  some  sort  of  redress  for  injury  they  had  sustained. 

Q.  What  injury  did  they  complain  of  Y — A.  They  complained  that 
they  had  not  been  allowed  to  vote ;  that  they  had  been  told  alter  their 
tickets  were  examined  that  they  could  not  vote  at  that  precinct. 

Q.  Why  Y — A.  About  seven  or  eight  men  came  into  my  presence  and 
that  of  the  assistant  district  attorney,  and  said  they  were  looking  for 
the  marshal,  to  see  if  they  could  not  get  some  protection;  that  they  had 
presented  themselves  to  vote  and  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  and  were 
directed  to  go  away.  Two  of  that  number  showed  me  their  tickets,  and 
said  they  were  the  identical  tickets  which  they  had  desired  to  vote,  and 
had  been  prevented  from  voting.  1  asked  them  if  they  all  had  their 
tickets,  and  they  said  they  all  had  their  tickets.  That  was  a  crowd  of 
six  or  eight  persons.    That  is  all  I  know  about  that. 

Q.  Did  they  say  why  they  were  refused  Y — A.  They  said  they  showed 
their  tickets  and  were  refused  ;  that  there  was  no  time. 

Q.  Were  they  voters  there  Y — A.  They  said  they  had  their  tickets. 

Q.  Were  they  entitled  to  voteY — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  said  so. 

Q.  Were  they  colored  men,  atl  of  them  Y — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  colored 
men. 

Q.  When  did  they  come  to  you ;  the  day  of  the  election  Y — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  think  the  second  day  after  the  election.  Another  voter  came  to  me, 
in  the  presence  of  the  judge — the  judge  and  myself  were  sitting  in  my 
office,  before  the  court  opened — ^and  ayoung  man  came  in  with  a  ticket  in 
his  hand,  and  complained  that  he  had  been  badly  treated  about  his  ticket, 
and  wanted  to  lodge  his  complaint  with  me  as  comii.issioner,  and  the 
facts  were  detailed  in  the  presence  of  the  jCidge.  He  wanted  to  know 
of  me  what  he  should  do,  and  I  said  to  him  that  the  grand  jury  would 
be  organized  the  next  day,  and  that  he  ought  to  go  and  state  his  injury 
to  the  grand  jury.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not,  and  I  do  not 
recollect  his  name.  He  said  he  was  going  to  the  polls,  I  think,  at  the 
Tinnin  Monument  precinct,  though  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  bat  he 
told  me  he  was  going  to  the  polls  with  a  republican  ticket,  and  on  the 
way  he  had  been  intercepted  by  persons  who  wauU^d  to  see  his  ticket, 
and  that  he  had  exhibited  to  them  the  ticket,  and  they  told  him  that 
that  was  not  a  Hayes  and  Wheeler  ticket,  and  if  he  wanted  to  vote  that 
ticket  he  must  have  the  one  they  showed  him.  They  showed  him  a  ticket 
with  a  picture  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler  on  it,  but  it  had  a  diilereut  set  of 
electors. 

Q.  Were  they  the  democratic  electors  Y — A.  Yes,  sir.     I  know  noth- 
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ing  ftirther  aboat  it  tban  that  I  gave  bim  tbe  advice  to  take  it  to  the 
grand  jary  and  the  district  attorney.    I  do  not  remember  his  name. 

Q  Is  it  not  a  uotorioas  fact  that  there  were  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  persons,  or  thereabout,  registered  at  Tinnin  Monument  precinct 
who  did  not  vote  at  the  last  election  ? 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  a  question  of  notorious  fact. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  have  not  a  personal  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  number  registered  in  that  precinct  of  Tinnin 
Monument? — A.  I  do  not,  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  published  statement  f — A.  I  think  it  very  likely 
that  I  did,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  discrepancy  between  the  published  statement 
of  tbe  vote  cast  and  the  statement  of  the  registration  f — A.  I  cannot 
answer  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  of  colored  voters  are  republican  and  what 
democratic  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  a  very  great  pre- 
ponderance of  republican  voters  among  the  colored  population.  I  know 
very  few  who  are  anything  else  but  republicans,  by  converse  with  them. 
During  the  canvass  of  1870  it  was  claimed  by  our  democratic  friends 
that  they  had  a  great  many  colored  democratic  voters  in  their  clubs;  it 
was  denied  on  the  other  side ;  and,  as  to  my  own  personal  knowledge, 
I  inquired  in  the  city  where  I  live  who  were  the  democrats  among  the 
colored  people,  and  I  was  able  to  lind  but  very  few.  I  ought  to  say 
that  I  am  not  a  member  of  either  political  clubs ;  I  go  very  little  to 
political  meetings. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  estimated  republican  majority  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  f 
Mr.  Keenan.  Estimated  by  whom  f 

Mr.  Mitchell.  By  the  witness.  What  is  the  estimated  majority, 
if  be  has  made  an  estimate,  with  a  full,  fair,  and  free  expression  at  the 
tellot-box  ! 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object.  If  we  go  op.  this  way,  if  the  evidence  is 
printed,  his  testimony  will  be  of  no  value  whatever.  Besides,  the  judge 
bas  not  been  in  the  habit  of  making  estimates. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  If  a  large  majority  of  yesterday  has  been  overcome 
by  sixty  thousand  to-day,  we  want  to  know  the  reason.  [To  the  wit- 
ness.] What,  in  your  judgment,  would  have  been  the  result  in  Missis- 
sippi on  a  full  vote  and  a  fair  vote  at  the  recent  election  f 
Mr.  Kebnan.  I  think  that  is  quite  as  objectionable. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I  will  waive  the  question  for  the  present.  [To  the 
witness,]  1  believe  the  State  of  Mississippi  went  republican  four  years 
HO  by  about  thirty -seven  thousand,  did  it  not  f 

The  WrrNESS.  It  was  a  large  majority,  but  I  do  not  remember  the 
figures 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q'  At  the  recent  election  it  went  democratic  by  about  sixty  thousand  f 
—A.  Somewhere  from  between  forty  and  sixty  or  seventy  tbousand. 

Q*  What,  in  your  judgment,  are  the  causes  of  this  revolution  in  f>oliti- 
cal  sentioient,  if  you  please  to  call  it  so,  as  expressed  at  the  ballot-box  f 

Mr.  Kebnan.  1  object  to  that  as  a  mere  opinion. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

A.  Well,  sir,  my  opinion  is  that  that  remarkable  change  in  the  result 
of  tbe  election,  as  compared  with  the  previous  elections  since  1867,  ex- 
cept in  1875,  is  based  very  largely,  and  I  think  mainly,  on  the  fact  that. 
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daring  the  last  year,  1876,  there  was  a  condition  of  affairs  there  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  republicans  in  the  largest  colored  voting  districts,  made 
it  dangerous  for  them  to  hold  public  meetings,  or  to  form  the  political 
organizations  which  were  necessary  to  bring  out  the  republican  vote.  I 
think,  according  to  the  best  of  my  information  and  knowledge,  that  is 
about  the  state  of  thd  fact. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  This  great  change,  then,  was  not  wrought  by  a  voluntary  change 
of  individual  sentiment  in  relation  to  political  matters? — A.  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Q.  State  what  you  know,  if  anything,  in  reference  to  republican  meet- 
ings being  broken  up  or  interfered  with  during  the  recent  campaign. — 
A.  1  have  no  personal  knowledge  from  being  on  the  ground,  but  as  an 
officer  of  the  court  I  have  information  derived  from  the  character  of  in- 
dictments which  were  found  at  the  last  term  of  the  court  for  offenses  of 
that  character,  consisting  of  breaking  up  meetings,  &c. 

Q.  Specify  some  of  them. — A.  Is  it  proper  for  me  to  state  occasions 
of  that  kind,  of  parties  I  do  not  know  to  have  been  arrested? 

Q.  State  what  you  know  from  any  source  of  republican  meetings 
being  broken  up. — A.  There  are  questions  of  fact  that  will  come  up 
under  prosecutions  of  that  sort,  and  I  am  unable  to  state  who  are  the 
witnesses,  or  what  can  be  proven,  because  I  am  not  in  possession  of  the 
testimony. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  indictments  having  been  found  there  ? — A.  I  know 
of  indictments  having  been  found. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  There  are  some  indictments  on  which  there  are 
a  great  number  of  persons. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  About  how  many  indictments,  and  about  how  many  persons  ? — A. 
I  remember,  at  present,  about  eight  or  ten  indictments. 

Q.  And  how  many  persons? — A.  I  suppose  about  sixty  or  seventy 
indictments  for  preventing  electors  from  making  speeches,  and  obstruct- 
ing them  in  their  meetings,  and  such  things,  about  which  I  have  no 
I)er$onal  knowledge  except  the  indictments  for  some  of  which  I  issued 
subpoenas. 

Bv  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  political  meeting  at  Raymond  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  about  one  political  meeting  in  the  summer  of  1876^ 
and  the  only  political  convention  I  have  attended  since  the  war. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  interference  with  that  meeting? — 
A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  interference,  of  my  own  personal  knowledge; 
there  was  an  intrusion  on  chat  meeting  which  I  did  not  like. 

Q.  State  what  it  was. — A.  It  was  the  interjection  of  a  democratic 
address  to  that  convention,  which  I  thought  entirely  out  of  time. 

Q.  Not  a  very  good  thing  for  a  republican  meeting? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  good  thing  to  get  both  sides  ? — A.  Not  a  very  good 
thing  at  that  time. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man? — A.  A  gentleman,  Mr.  Harper,  a  friend  of 
mine  for  forty  years,  a  member  of  the  legislature  and  commissioner  of 
the  United  States  court,  &c. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  Harper. 
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By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  that  convention  f — A.  To  nominate  county 
delegates  to  a  district  convention  to  be  held  at  Brookbaven. 

Q.  It  was  an  exclusively  republican  meeting! — A.  Exclusively  a  re- 
pabiican  meeting. 

Q.  Dow  did  Mr.  Harper  come  to  be  at  that  republican  meeting,  if  he 
was  a  democrat? — A.  He  is  editor  of  a  paper  at  that  place.  He  was 
present  with  a  largo  number  of  friends  outside  the  railing  that  inclosed 
our  little  convention.     He  was  invited  to  address  the  convention. 

Q.  By  whomf — A.  By  some  member  of  the  convention  who  made  the 
motion  inviting  him  to  speak  and  had  it  put.  I  made  objection  as  a 
member  of  the  conv-entiou  to  the  interjection  of  a  democratic  speech, 
and  my  objection  was  overruled,  and  I  got  a  very  severe  castigation 
from  him  for  making  the  objection. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 
Q.  Not  a  physical  castigation  f — A.  No,  sir ;  in  his  speech. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Were  they  armed  men  that  this  invitation  was  given  to  conciliate? 
—A.  I  do  not  know  the  motives;  1  only  know  the  facts. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  from  your  own  personal  knowledge  about 
members  of  that  convention  being  attacked  on  their  way  home  ? 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  anything  except  what  the  witness  knows  of 
bis  own  knowledge. 

The  Witness.  What  occurred  afterward,  I  do  not  know  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  What  do  you  know  of  it? — A.  Some  of  the 
delegates  informed  me  that  they  were  attacked. 

Mr.  Kernan.  That  is  what  I  object  to.    If  a  man  was  attacked,  he 

borely  could  come  here  and  tell  it  himself. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  is  your  answer,  judge  f — A.  I  say  this  occurrence  on  the 
road  between  Raymond  and  Clinton  was  not  in  my  presence,  though  I 
saw  tbe  party  who  was  alleged  to  haye  made  this  disturbance. 

Q.  Was  it  not  publicly  admitted  by  the  newspapers  of  both  parties 
that  an  attack  had  been  made  of  this  character  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not 
^now  about  the  admissions  of  newspapers  on  the  democratic  side.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  the  fact  was  not  denied,  of  such  interruption  of 
gentlemeu  on  the  road  having  been  made. 

Q-  Now,  what  is  tbe  common  understanding  as  to  that  t 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  the  common  understanding. 

^'  I  can  state,  in  a  very  few  words,  all  that  I  know  and  heard 
aboat  it. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q-  Very  well ;  you  can  do  so. — ^A.  I  went  to  that  meeting  in  company 

with  another  delegsite.    A  United  States  postmaster  was  my  compan- 

ioD  in  the  buggy.    We  started  just  as  soon  as  we  could  have  our  horses 

bitched ;  and  alter  the  termination  of  the  convention  we  stopped  on  the 

road  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Raymond,  going  in  the  direction  of 

Clinton.  It  was  a  very  hot  day.  Whilewe  were  there  a  barouche  or  wagon 

containing  some  six  persons,  I  think,  came  up  while  wo  were  stopping 

00  the  side  of  the  road;  Mr.  Fisher,  the  postmaster,  sitting  in  the  buggy, 

and  I  stopped  under  tbe  shade  of  a  tree.    These  gentlemen  passed,  and 

as  they  passed  a  crowd  of  some  six  or  eight  young  men  came  along  on 
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horseback,  following  tbat  baroncbe  or  wagon,  and  tbey  passed  as.  We 
waited  until  tbe  dust  subsided  wbich  was  raised  by  their  horses,  and 
proceeded  in  our  buggy  on  our  way  home,  avoiding  Clinton  as  inach  as 
possible,  passing  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I  went  on  home  to  Jackson. 
That  night  I  heard  from  some  of  the  party  that  this  crowd  of  yonug 
men  who  were  riding  after  that  party,  just  as  I  told  you,  had  overtaken 
them  and  treated  them  in  a  very  rude  and  insulting  and  threatening 
way,  making  such  demonstrations  of  an  attack  upon  them  that  it 
seemed,  as  they  supposed,  intended  to  bring  on  a  tight  on  the  road, 
'i'hey  were  denounced,  as  they  said,  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  barouche  or  wagon  was  the  mayor  of  the 
city,  and  another  was  register  of  the  United  States  land  office  there, 
and  another  man,  a  man  ot  quick  temper,  and  one  whom  I  believe  had  a 
pistol  with  him,  was  about  to  reply;  and  the  mayor  told  me  himself,  in 
tact,  that  he  enjoined  it  upon  him  to  be  silent  and  make  no  response. 
That  is  about  the  substance.  There  was  no  renewal  of  it  after  they 
passed  us.  It  was  u  very  fortunate  thing  that  they  made  no  reply  to 
tbe  demonstrations  of  the  young  men. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Clinton  at  the  time  of  the  riot  there  in  1875 1 — A. 
I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  describe  what  took  place  that  day  1 — A.  I  could  give  but 
very  little  description  of  what  took  place  that  day  further  than  what 
took  place  in  my  own  view.    I  was  a  mere  spectator. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  and  any 
other  circumstances  about  it. — A.  I  went  over  to  a  barbecue  which  I 
understood  to  be  a  republican  barbecue.    It  was  so  stated. 

Q.  What  was  the  date? — A,  Fourth  of  September,  1875.  I  had  heard 
an  account  of  a  tenible  riot  in  Yazoo  City,  and  had  a  desire  to  go  to 
Clinton  as  a  mere  looker-on,  to  see  what  would  bo  the  temper  of  that 
meeting.  It  was  a  barbecue  gotten  up  by  the  republicans.  I  expected 
to  hear  the  governor,  his  excellency,  speak. 

Q.  Governor  Ames? — A.  Yes,sir.  Oewasadvertised  to  speak  with  one 
or  two  other  gentlemen.  It  was  the  first  meeting  I  had  attended.  I  saw 
a  very  large  crowd  of  negroes — mostly  negroes,  and  some  few,  a  very 
small  portion  of  white  persons  attending  it.  It  was  a  very  large  meet- 
ing for  that  country.  I  would  estimate  it  a  large  assembly.  The  speak- 
ing was  changed  altogether — the  character  of  the  meeting  after  the 
crowd  got  there  that  morning.  I  beard  for  the  first  time  that  there  was 
an  agreement  to  divide  the  time  between  the  two  parties  and  give  the 
democrats  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  by  a  gentleman  who  was  their 
nominee  for  State  senator  at  that  time.  There  had  been  no  ticket  nomi- 
nated at  that  time  for  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  State  by  the  republicans.  They  had  no  candidate.  When 
I  heard  that  the  day  was  to  be  divided  with  my  friend  Judge  Amos  R. 
Johnson,  a  very  eminent  gentleman,  I  went  to  the  State  senator  then  in 
office,  of  the  county,  who  I  understood  was  one  of  the  chief  i)romoter8  of 
the  barbecue,  honorable  Mr.  Colwell,  member  from  Hinds  County,  and 
in  the  interests  of  what  I  thought  peace  and  quiet — I  went  to  Mr.  Col- 
well and  told  him  that  since  I  had  heard  the  proposition  was  to  give  Judge 
Johnson  an  opportunity  to  speak  that  day,  and  from  no  motive  of  un- 
kindness  toward  Judge  Johnson,  I  thought  it  wholly  inexpedient  to 
make  any  such  division  of  time,aud  I  thought  it  would  be  unfair  to  repub- 
licans toallow  a  well  trained  ca.ndidato  to  speak  when  they  had  no  can- 
didate of  their  own  party.  The  arrangement  went  forward,  however. 
The  thing  went  forward.  Everybody  seemed  to  bo  of  good  humor.  I 
went  up  the  hill  and  saw  preparations  made  for  a  bountiful  barbecue. 
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A  large  assembly  it  was,  comprising  not  only  men  and  women,  but 
children.  The  speaking  commenced  as  proposed  between  the  parties. 
The  speaking  was  opened  by  Judge  Johnson,  and  I  stood,  I  suppose, 
some  thirty  or  forty  feet  from  the  speakers'  stand,  on  a  slope  gradually 
rising  from  the  stand ;  had  a  view  of  the  stand  and  of  the  speaker.  His 
speaking  was  entirely  uninterrupted,  except  the  good-mitured  cheers 
from  both  sides.  The  parties  seem^  to  be  in  very  good  humor,  lie 
got  through  uts  speech  without  any  interruption  except  in  that  way, 
and  the  speaker  who  had  been  selected  to  discuss  with  Judge  Johnson 
on  the  other  side  rose  and  commenced  his  speech,  and,  as  1  supposed, 
was  interrupted  at  the  close  of,  perhaps,  the  very  first  senti^ce  of  his 
speech. 
Q.  Was  this  Mr.  Golwell  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  a  white  man. 

By  Mr.  Eebnai^  : 

Q.  What  was  the  name! — A.  Capt.  J.  D.  Fisher.     He  had  been  a 

member  of  the  Mississippi  legislature,  and  was  kuown  as  able  to  discuss 

the  questions  presented  that  day.    Well,  sir,  just  as  he  close<l  the  first 

sentence  of  his  speech,  I  he<ird  an  interruption  some  fifteen  or  twenty 

feet  to  my  right ;  it  was  an  interruption  to  me,  to  my  listening  ;  whether 

it  was  an  interruption  to  Mr.  Fisher,  who  was  just  coinmenciug  his 

speech,!  have  never  been  able  to  say.     I  made  an  iuquiry  about  the 

matter  and  receivetl  an  offensive  reply  to  it.    I  simply  raised  my  eyes, 

making  no  replication  to  the  reply  to  me.    That  passed  away,  and  the 

yonng  man  who  had  made  the  remark,  and  some  others  with  hiin,  turned 

ofi  from  the  stand  in  a  different  direction  and  went  over  into  a  bottom,. 

where  I  could  not  follow  them  with  my  eye.    They  had  not  been  gone 

niore  than  five  or  ten  minutes  till  the  melee  commenced,  of  which  youi 

bave  seen  an  account  in  the  i>apers.    I  endeavored  to  make  my  escape 

froui  the  danger  as  well  as  I  could,  but  the  crowd  seemed  to  retreat  off 

in  a  difiet*ent  direction.    I  had  retired  to  the  other  side  of  a  very  large 

tree,  and  the  crowd  went  on  down  tlie  hill  and  over  the  road  to  Clinton 

aiul  on.    To  make  a  short  story  of  what  might  be  a  long  oue^  I  finally 

Walked  over  the  battle-field  and  saw  some  of  the  results  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  was  the  inten'uption  1 — A.  I  do  not  say  that  that  was  an  in- 
terruption to  Captain  Fisher,  but  it  was  an  interruption  to  those  of  us 
who  were  listei.iug. 

Q.  What  was  said  ? — A.  It  was  just  this,  not  exactly  in  the  words,  but 
tbis  was  the  substance :  Mr.  Fisher  had  congratulated  the  crowd  upon 
tbe  fact  that  there  was  a  discussion  of  such  a  friendly  chamcter ;.  he 
<'X|)re8sed  a  wish  that  that  state  of  things  would  continue  until  the  elec* 
f'on,  and  those  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  than  there  was  aui 
interruption  ;  a  voice  said,  "  It  would  be  so  if  youj  aJi  wouid^quit  telling 

your  (1 d  lies."    1  felt  it  a  discourteous  thing,  and  I  was  afraid  that 

friend  Fisher  had  heard  it  and  would  be  mortified,  and  I  inquired  of  the 
United  States  marshal,  right  in  my  front,  "  Who  made  that  remark  t" 
I<li()  not  know  it  proceeded  from  a  cluster  of  young  men;  and  before 
<he  marshal,  Mx.  Lake,  could  reply,  a  gentleman  right  on  his  left  gave 
^be  reply,  intercepted  him  by  replying  himself,  **  That  remark  wa«  made 
by  my  brother,  if  you  ^ant  to  know  who  he  is.  Do  you  want  to  know 
anything  further  of  it,  sir  !"    I  said,  "  No^  sir;:  I  am  satisfied." 

Q.  You  did  not  want  any  further  information  just  then  ? — A.  No ;  on. 
tbe  other  side,  the  young  man,  his  brother,  was  approaching  at  the  timo 
with  a  rather  threatening  sort  of  gesture ;.  he  said,  ^^  I  made  it;  Lam 
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here  if  you  want  anything  farther,  sir."  I  said,  "  I  want  nothing  far- 
ther from  you."  I  had  no  disposition  to  enter  into  a  controversy  with 
the  young  man.  I  remained  leaning  upon  ray  stick,  and  he  did  not 
interrupt  me  any  farther ;  he  went  away.  After  that  he  went  over 
into  the  bottom,  and  the  shooting  commenced  down  there  within  ten 
minutes. 

Q.  How  near  the  meeting  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  persons  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not  see  the  per^ 
sons.    There  was  a  little  sort  of  valley  in  which  they  were. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  hurt  and  killed  there  at  this  time  1 — A. 
I  do  not  remember.  In  looking  over  the  scene  of  the  conflict  in  the 
evening  I  saw  and  helped  to  lay  out  one  man  who  was  dead,  a  negro 
whom  I  found  a  woman  mourning  over,  and  in  company  with  a  demo- 
cratic  friend  who  was  walking  over  the  ground  we  went  and  composed 
his  body,  so  that  he  could  be  decently  laid  out.  I  then  saw  a  wagon, 
very  bloody,  with  some  men  in  it.    They  were  the  only  ones  I  saw. 

Q.  What  happened  the  next  day  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  only  speak  of 
that  from  rumor. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  may  state  it  as  a  matter  of  history  of  the  State. 

Mr.  E^ERNAN.  I  object  to  anything  as  a  matter  of  history  of  the  State. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  Several  days  afterward  there  were  large  frightened  bodies 
of  negroes  collected  about  the  city-hall,  in  which  my  office  is.  They  said 
they  had  been  driven  in  by  violence  the  night  preceding,  about  which  I 
do  not  undertake  to  speak  because  I  was  not  out  in  the  country  myself. 
I  know  there  were  terribly  frightened  crowds — men  declaring  that  they 
had  been  out  all  night.  I  tried  to  persuade  some  of  them  to  go  home, 
which  I  found  it  very  hard  to  do. 

Q.  Was  Senator  Col  well  killed  after  that ! — A.  It  was  some  time  after 
that.  I  know  nothing  of  that,  but  I  think  it  was  after  that.  My  im- 
pression is  there  was  not  another  meeting  of  republicans  in  the  county, 
away  from  Jackson.    None  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  the  spirit  of  terrorism  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  1875  prevent 
a  fair  election  ? — ^A.  1  can  answer  you  as  almost  any  citizen  of  the  State 
would  who  was  not  out  mixing  up  with  those  causes.  I  know  that  there 
was  a  great  state  of  alarm  growing  out  of  that  thing  and  what  occurred 
at  Yazoo  and  other  quarters. 

Q.  Has  tbat  state  of  afl'airs  continued  during  the  late  campaign  f — A. 
I  have  not  heard  of  so  many  cases  of  shooting  and  killing  as  in  the  year 
1875,  though  I  have  heard  of  a  failure  on  the  part  of  republicans  to 
organize  their  party  in  many  of  the  counties  of  the  district,  and  that  is 
the  reason  that  has  been  g^erally  assigned  to  me  why  these  organiza- 
tions did  not  exist.  I  have  never  been  out  to  inform  myself  specially, 
because  I  am  not  a  politician. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  When  was  the  meeting  at  Baymond  f — A.  Baymond  was  in  1876. 
Q.  Was  that  in  Clinton  in  1876  !— A.  In  1875. 
Q.  That  was  how  far  from  Jackson  f — A.  About  ten  miles. 
Q.  And  in  Hinds*  County  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  of  the  people  there  what  proportion  were  white  and  what  pro- 
^  portion  were  black  men? — A.  You  mean  at  Clinton  f 
Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  A' large  preponderance  of  colored  men. 
Q.  Give  me  some  proportion,  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  Well,  sir,  there 
were  not  many  white  men  there. 
Q.  How  many  should  you  say,  giving  your  best  judgment  of  the  num- 
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ber  of  white  men? — A.  I  am  a  veiy  bad  jadge  of  numbers ;  it  was  a  very 
small  proportion. 

Q.  One  white  to  ten  blacks  f — A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  one  to 
ten. 

Q.  The  blacks  preponderated  very  largely,  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  number  of  colored  men  were  there  there  f — A.  It  was 
a  very  large  meeting. 

Q.  Can  you  say  how  many  thousand  f — A.  I  reckon  that  1,500  to  2,000 
persons  were  there. 

Q.  They  were  mainly  colored  people  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  large  admix- 
ture of  women  and  children. 

Q.  This  remark  that  came  to  you,  and  which  you  say  was  an  inter- 
ruption, came  from  a  group  of  young  men  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  in  the  group? — A.  About  six  or  eight. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  them! — A.  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet 
from  them ;  and  I  suppose  each  of  us  was  about  equidistant  from  the 
stand. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  think  the  speaker  heard  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  he 
did.    That  was  why  I  made  the  inquiry. 

Q.  And  then,  soon  after,  these  six  or  eight  young  men  went  over  the 
bill ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it  you  found  a  man  killed ;  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was 
shot  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  right  by  an  old  house. 

Q.  You  soon  heard  firing,  and  then  the  crowd  ran  over  there  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  surged  around  there;  the  frightened  parties  ran  in  every 
direction. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arms  there  yourself? — A.  With  my  own  eyes  I 
saw  but  one  pistol  that  day.    I  will  state  how  I  happened  to  find  that. 

Q.  Who  had  that  I — A.  A  colored  man  had  it. 

Q.  Where  was  that;  in  the  crowd  ? — A.  No,  sir^  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  that  had  scattered.  It  was  on  my  way  to  the  city.  I  met  this 
colored  man,  and  asked  him  why  he  had  this  pistol ;  it  was  a  small  one ; 
he  said  he  had  taken  it  away  from  a  white  boy.  The  pistol  had  been  dis- 
charged. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  bottom 
there! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  melee  began  there  f — A.  I  do  not.  There 
are  contradictory  reports  about  that. 

Q.  Whether  these  young  men  fired  upon  some  persons  or  some  per- 
^ns  on  them  you  do  not  know  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  whites  were  killed  in  the  melee  or  riotous 

proceedings  t — A.  I  know  from  reports  that  Mr.  Chilton,  a  white  man, 

Mr.  Thompson,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Wharton,  and  I  think  a 

yonng  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Sivley  or  Sibley,  or  something  of  that 

kind.   I  think  his  name  was  Sibley. 

Q-  Any  others  that  you  know  t — A.  I  heard  that  he  had  been  barba- 
rously killed ;  that  was  claimed  by  that  side.    I  do  not  know  anything 

aboat  it 

Q-  Were  there  any  other  white  men  injured  f — A.  I  have  heard  of  one 
other  white  man  who  was  shot. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  remember  his  namet — A.  His  name  was 

Q*  Wells? — ^A.  He  was  a  gentleman  from  Baymond,  and  secretary  of 
the  central  democratic  club. 

Q.  Was  he  wounded  tool — A.  He  received  a  scratch  in  the  hand,  I 
ttiiok. 

Q*  These  were  democrats  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  said  to  be. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  any  others  that  were  woandea  or  killed! — ^A.  I  do 
not  personally. 

Q.  Were  these  men  killed  over  in  the  bottom  f — A.  No,  sir ;  all  killed 
when  Fanning  from  the  meeting. 

Q.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Thompson  was  killed  some  distance  from 
the  ground,  malting  his  escape  from  there,  and  Mr.  Chilton  was  killed 
near  his  own  house,  some  distance  from  the  meeting! — A.  No,  sir;  on 
the  ground  somewhere;  Mr.  Sibley  was  not  killed  on  the  ground,  im- 
mediately, either;  I  think  a  little  out  by  the  side  of  the  road,  by  which 
the  crowd  were  seated.  Mr.  Wells  was  also  shot  while  passing  down 
the  road. 

Q.  Was  Sibley  the  gentleman  who  was  said  to  be  killed  by  having 
his  bowels  cut  out! — A.  There  were  said  to  be  circumstances  of  bar- 
barity of  which  I  know  nothing  personally. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  killed ! — A.  I  saw  one ;  and  two 
wounded  very  dangerously. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  others! — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge.  It 
was  Faid  that  there  were  a  great  many  others  afterwards. 

Q.  Did  you  see  persons  pursue  the  crowd ! — A.  This  mound  over- 
looked Clinton,  and  was  half  a  mile  from  Clinton. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  go  down  to  the  village! — A.  They  were 
running  for  dear  life.    I  never  saw  such  running  in  my  life. 

Q.  The  crowd  surged  over  the  hill  to  the  bottom  ! — A.  They  went  in 
every  direction  they  could  get,  so  fa)r  as  I  saw.  1  was  down  near  the 
stand. 

Q.  These  white  men  that  were  killed  were  democrats  as  you  under- 
stood ! — A.  As  I  understood,  they  were. 

Q.  You  can  give  us  no  knowledge  as  to  who  was  the  attacking 
party  ! — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  attacking  party  at  the  firing. 

Q.  Or  how  it  arose  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  on  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  whether  this  young  man,  who  was  excited  and 
spoke  to  you,  was  one  of  the  men  firing  around! — A.  I  do  not  know;  I 
heard  that  he  was  wounded,  that  he  received  a  scratch. 

Q.  Was  the  United  States  marshal  there! — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  United 
States  marshal  was  standing  by  me,  about  three  feet  in  front  of  me.  We 
were  spectators  there. 

Q.  Now,  about  this  matter  at  Kaymond ;  this  was  a  meeting  for  se- 
lecting delegates! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  gentleman  that  spoke  was  asked  by  some  of  the  members 
to  speak  ! — A.  A  motion  was  made  in  the  republican  convention  to 
invite  him  to  s[>eak. 

Q.  Was  that  motion  carried  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  interruption  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  motion 
was  carried  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  waiting,  evidently  prepared. 

Q.  It  was  a  re])ublican  convention  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  there  was  no  violence  there. — A.  No,  sir ;  none 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  And,  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  know  nothing  of  that  alleged 
assault  by  the  man  on  horseback  of  the  men  going  home  there  ! — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  only  heard  of  it  afterwards. 

Q.  These  young  men  did  not  complain  of  anything,  except  that  th^ 
used  abusive  language  ! — A.  It  was  very  abusive. 

Q.  But  was  only  words! — A.  Yes,  sir;  as  if  endeavoring  to  provoke 
them  to  a  fight. 

Q.  Are  there  a  nqmber  of  polling-places  in  a  precinct,  or  is  the  pre- 
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cinct  one  polling-place! — A.  There  are  sometimes  three  polling  places  in 
a  precinct. 

Q.  Your  divisions  are  counties,  precincts,  and  polling-places! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  registrars  have  the  right  of  laying  off  the  voting-precincts. 

Q.  In  Mississippi  how  many  supervisors  are  there  in  a  precinct! — A. 
I  think  one  from  each  party. 

Q.  They  are  appointed  by  whom! — A.  By  a  board  of  county  police, 
called  supervisors  since  the  war. 

Q.  And  what  are  their  duties  in  relation  to  the  election  ! — A.  They 
have  none  now;  previous  to  1876  they  appointed  the  oflQcers  of  regis- 
tration. That  was  repealed  in  1876,  and  the  governor  and  secretary  of 
state  were  constituted  a  board  of  State  registration,  with  power  to 
nominate  the  board  of  county  registration,  or  county  board  of  registra- 
tion. 

Q.  And  the  attorney-general,  also,  is  on  this  board  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  this  board  of  county  supervisors  were  ,appointed  by 
whom  ! — A.  They  were  elected  by  the  people.  That  board  of  county 
supervisors  appointed  the  registrars,  as  we  call  them  there — the  board  of 
county  registration. 

Q.  Now  it  is  the  duty  by  law  of  these  officers  of  the  counties  to  make 
registration,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes,  the  registrars  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Q.  And  when  do  they  begin  their  duties! — A.  There  is  no  time  fixed 
by  law.    There  is  only  a  time  fix^d  when  they  shall  close. 

Q.  Did  not  the  governor  select  these  men  from  both  parties! — A. 
The  law  says  they  shall  not  be  of  the  same  party. 

Q.  How  many! — A.  Three,  and  not  all  to  be  of  the  same  party. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  that  observed  ! — A.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  on  that  subject.  I  can  only  state  to  you  the  law.  The  law 
requires  that  there  shall  be  three  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  that 
those  three  shall  not  be  of  the  same  political  party.  Any  two  may  have 
all  the  power,  and  discharge  the  duties  of  the  entire  board ;  and  they 
mast  apiK)int  one  to  conduct  the  registration. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  county  of  Hinds,  were  they  not  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  secretary  of  state! — A.  I  think  they  were;  but  whether 
that  one  acted  or  not  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  United  States  court  did  not  meet  till  the  17th  of  August! — A. 
No,  sir;  the  judge  gave  notice  that  he  would  meet  on  the  17th  of 
August. 

Q.  How  many  petitions  must  be  sent  in  to  have  a  supervisor! — A. 
Any  ten  citizens  of  good  standing  may  petition. 

Q.  And  then  how  many  are  appointed ! — ^A.  Two  for  each  voting- 
place. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  they  were  |>etitioned  for  by  the  people  they  were 
appointed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Q.  You  say  there  was  among  the  legal  fraternity  there,  in  your  State, 
a  quite  prevalent  opinion  that  the  law  was  not  valid  in  reference  to  these 
8nper\usors! — A.  There  was  that  opinion  among  a  great  many. 

Q.  Lawyers — some  among  both  parties ! — A.  I  do  not  undertake  to 
say  there  was  among  the  republicans. 

Q.  Were  there  any  among  the  re])ublicans  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know  of  an3'.  The  opinion  I  was  then  referring  to  was  the  opinion  as  to 
the  bearing  of  the  circular  of  the  Attorney-General  to  the  marshals,  in 
view  of  the  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Kentucky  and  Louisi- 
ana cases.  There  are  a  few  republican  lawyers  I  have  heard  express 
opinions  that  the  decisions  in  the  Kentucky  and  Louisiana  cases  were 
contrary  in  spirit  to  the  execution  of  the  law. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  remember  that  Mr.  George  was  chairman  of  the  democratic 
State  committee! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  sent  a  request  to  the  chairman  of  the  repub- 
lican committee  to  send  a  name  for  supervisor! — A.  I  do  not  know  of 
his  giving  such  notice.  When  they  were  nominated  they  came  to  me 
through  General  George. 

Q.  How  did  he  generally  apportion  those  two  that  he  appointed — from 
the  same  political  party  * — A.  No,  sir;  never.  We  took  the  most  carelul 
method  to  obtain  a  representation  of  both  parties. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell: 

Q.  Would  you  in  any  case  appoint  one  unless  you  appointed  two  for 
an  election  precinct  ? — A.  I  would  not — that  is,  if  they  were  both  nomi- 
nated— for  both  parties.  I  would  not  let  the  refusal  of  one  to  nominate 
a  man  deprive  the  other  of  a  supervisor. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  If  the  democrats  requested  and  the  republicans  did  not,  you  ap- 
pointed a  democrat,  and  if  the  republicans  requested  and  the  democrats 
did  not,  you  appointed  a  republican.  If  they  both  petitioned,  you  ap- 
pointed both. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  there  was  an  organization 
or  organized  eftbrt  by  the  democrats  to  prevent  supervisors  from  being 
appointed  ! — A.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say. 

Q.  But  you  have  no  knowledge  that  there  was  ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  have 
simply  stated  that  I  was  endeavoring  to  obtain  joint  action. 

Q.  In  many  places  there  was  no  joint  action. — A.  In  a  very  few  in- 
stances. 

Q.  There  were  some  counties  where  there  was  that  joint  accord  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  counties  where  they  did  not  apply  on  either  side  f — A. 
Yes ;  notably  the  county  of  Adams. 

Q.  As  to  tbe  Attorney-General's  circular  in  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  duties  of  marshals,  that  was  a  matter  in  which  there  was  dis- 
sent from  its  being  according  to  law! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  each  of  tbe  supervisors — or,  if  not,  how  many — make  reports  of 
what  occurred  at  the  election  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  allow  me  1  will 
state  exactly  what  occurred.  In  the  fall  of  1875  I  desired  to  have  those 
reports  provided  for  by  one  of  the  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes.  I 
was  proceeding  to  obtain  such  a  report  in  connection  with  one  particu- 
lar county  in  which  the  election  was  a  great  surprise  to  everybody,  and 
I  asked  the  judge  of  my  court  whether  I  should  be  permitted  to  demand 
such  a  report.  I  wanted  to  get  at  the  ballots.  He  t6ld  me  he  did  not 
think  it  was  my  function  to  apply  for  them.  I  did  not  do  it,  although  I 
dilfered  from  the  judge. 

Q.  Do'  they  make  reports  to  the  judge  bylaw! — A.  No,  sir;  the 
reports  are  made  to  the  chief  supervisor  and  by  him  to  the  court. 

Q.  flow  many  reports  did  you  receive  in  1876!-— A.  I  do  not  think  I 
received  three  reports. 

Q.  In  1875,  were  there  any  reports  made ! — A.  Well,  sir,  three  or 
four,  but  I  just  tiled  them  away. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  reports  which  you  did  get ! — A. 
They  spoke  of  the  election  having  passed  .off  quietly. 

Q.  Were  there  any  exceptions  to  that  among  the  ofiQcial  reports  that 
came  to  you  in  1876! — A.  I  had  none,  generally  speaking;  one  or  two, 
perhaps;  three,  any  way,  were  as  much  as  I  received,  and  they  8aid 
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the  electioDS  were  fair,  and  they  were  signed  by  both  parties.    They 
only  spoke  of  what  occurred  at  the  elections. 

Q.  How  many  men  excused  themselves  from  serving,  assigning  that 
they  were  afraid,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ! — A*  I  do  not  undertake  to 
say  bow  many  in  the  aggregate.  I  only  spoke  of  those  who  refused  to 
mo  personally. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  were  there? — A.  I  only  remember  of  two  in- 
dividuals objecting  to  me  personally,  though  I  had  several  statements 
from  chairmen  of  county  organizations  stating  that  such  objections  did 
exist. 

Q.  When  they  came  to  make  complaint  to  you,  you  told  them  to  go 
to  thedistrict  attorney  f  Did  any  one  but  one  make  objection  to  you  ! — 
A.  That  is  what  I  would  say  to  them. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  do  so  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  only  the  one  case  that  I  spoke 
of. 

Q.  This  man  from  Holmes  County;  you  said  he  was  in  jail.  Was 
be  in  jail  at  the  time  he  made  the  complaint  f — A.  At  the  time  he  made 
the  affidavit. 

Q.  What  was  he  charged  with  f — A.  The  counsel  in  Jackson  had  re- 
ceived some  sort  of  telegraphic  information  upon  which  he  was  arrested. 
Q.  What  was  the  charge! — A.  They  charged  him  with  having  shot 
at  some  white  man. 

Q.  Then  he  made  a  complaint  before  you  that  some  one  had  wronged 
bim  t  Was  that  man  afterwards  convicted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  ? 
—A.  I  first  heard  that  he  had  declined  to  prosecute  his  case  before  the 
United  States  authorities,  stating  in  a  note  to  the  district  attorney  that 
be  would  have  a  settlement.  I  next  learned  that  he  had  gone  back  to 
liis  coQuty.  I  heard  afterward  that  he  went  to  jail ;  subsequently  to 
tbe  election  I  he'ird  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the  peiiitentiary. 

Q.  Did  any  one  after  election  come  and  make  legal  complaint  by  affi- 
davit or  otherwise  f — A.  No,  sir ;  some  proposed  to  do  so,  but  I  told 
them  that  inasmuch  as  the  grand  jury  was  in  operation  they  had  better 
go  before  it. 
Q.  And  they  went  before  the  grand  jury  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q.  You  said  some  eight  or  ten  indictments  were  found! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  do  not  remember  the  number  exactly. 

Q.  This  registration-law  of  your  State  is  before  us.  It  requires  that 
the  voter  shall  give  the  portion  of  the  district  that  they  live  in.  That, 
Isappose,  is  a  law  with  a  view  to  identify  the  parties! — A.  I  do  not 

know  what  view  that  may  be ;  you  can  gather  that  from  the  terms  of  the 
Jaw. 

Q-  Was  there  not  a  large  colored  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I 
believe  there  was  a  large  vote  counted  out. 

Ji-  Was  it  not  given  f — A.  It  was  so  reported. 

V.  How  did  the  total  vote  compare  with  that  of  18751 — A.  My  im- 
pressiou  is  that  it  was  much  larger.    I  paid  very  little  attention. 

%  In  my  own  State,  for  instance,  where  every  citizen'  has  a  right  to 
vote,  the  registration  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  who  has  a  right  to 
vote,  and  securing  him  in  that  right,  and  I  never  yet  knew  a  vote  hin- 
dered by  the  voter  having  been  registered.  How  is  it  in  your  State  ! — 
A- 1  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

%  Is  it  not  the  very  object  of  the  registry  to  show  who  has  a  right  to 
vote!^^.  The  constitution  gives  certain  persons  the  right,  who  have 
certain  definite  qualifications. 

Q*  Tou  do  not  suppose  that  the  colored  men  who  did  vote,  voted 
without  registration  !— A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  The  iDspectors  would  not  let  a  man  vote  without  his  being*  regis- 
tered?— A.  1  do  not  know  bat  what  he  might  under  some  circa mstauces 
have  a  right  to  do  so.  The  presamption  i»  that  every  man  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  registering.  I  speak  of  the  opinions  I  got  about  the  character 
of  that  law,  that  are  based  upon  the  estimation  if  the  terms  of  the  law 
of  1876  were  faithfully  carried  out. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  instance  where  any 
man  was  intimidated  from  registering? — A.  Of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  a  man  was  intimidated  by 
threats  of  violence? — A.  Personally  I  do  not,  and  for  the  reason  that  I 
have  already  stated,  that  my  business  confines  me  to  my  office  and  I  am 
not  out  among  the  voters. 

Q.  So  that  so  far  as  intimidation  and  violence  are  concerned  yoa 
have  noknowleiige  of  it  in  1876  ?'A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  for 
the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  violence  being  used 
at  all  in  1876,  or  riots  at  any  place  either  at  elections  or  meetings  ? — A. 
Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  have  told  yon  that  I  have  none. 

Q.  Now  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  intimidation  to 
persons  at  all  in  reference  to  organizing  or  holding  meetings  in  1876  ? — 
A.  I  do  not  by  personal  knowledge,  but  I  do  by  report. 

Q.  You  got  no  reports  from  any  of  the  supervisors  of  intimidation 
offered  on  election-day? — A.  No,  sir.  1  have  told  you  that  I  have  had  a 
few  reports,  or  letters,  rather.  1  thought  1  had  the  power  to  require  the 
reports. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  of  applications  that  were  made  to  yoa  by 
persons  who  thought  they  were  wronged.  Were  those  the  j)Pr8ons  yoa 
have  already  mentioned  and  those  whom  you  told  to  go  to  the  district 
attorney  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  upon  what  ground  persons  in  the  Tinnin  Mona> 
ment  precinct  were  denied  the  right  to  vote,  as  they  claimed? — A.  I 
can  only  know  what  they  told  me,  those  who  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  registered  or  not  ? — A.  I  only 
know  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Was  it  not  true  that  there  were  complaints  that  the  officers  didn't 
get  through  in  time  to  take  all  the  votes,  the  way  they  did  the  work 
there  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that;  these  men  that  1  mentioned  told 
me  how  they  were  turned  away. 

Q.  That  was  not  told  you  by  the  officers  of  the  election  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
by  voters. 

Q.  Who  prevented  them  ?  The  officers  ? — A.,  The  complaint  was  that 
they  were  prevented  by  persons  outside  and  by  persons  around  the 
polis,  from  getting  to  the  box  to  deposit  their  votes.  They  said  they 
were  asked  what  ticket  they  had,  and  when  they  presented  their  tickets, 
they  were  told  there  was  no  time  nor  room  for  them,  and  to  go  away. 

Q,  Was  thete  any  violence  ? — A.  That  kind  pf  violence. 

Q.  Nobody  struck  them  or  hurt  them  ? — A.  They  spoke  of  it  as  being 
"  driven  away.'' 

Q.  "  Driven  away"  except  by  saying  to  them  there  was  no  time  or 
room  ?— A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  exact  language ;  the  effect  was  that 
the  declarations  made  to  them  were  such  that  they  did  go  away. 

Q.  Did  any  one  of  them  say  that  any  one  had  laid  hands  on  him  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  one  say  that  any  one  had  threatened  to  lay  hands  upon 
him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  any  one  say  that  any  one  had  made  an  attack  on  him  in  any 
way  with  weapons  of  any  kind,  or  with  his  hands  f — A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q  Only  just  as  you  have  given  it  already  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  they 
were  told  that  they  could  not  get  a  chance  to  vote  there,  and  the  effect 
was  that  they  went  away  without  voting. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  said  that? — A.  Some  six  or  eight  in  a  little 
company  which  approached  me  and  the  district  attorney  standing 
there  together. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  Y — A.  Of  my  own  knowledge.  I  heard 
a  great  deal  more  which  I  do  not  desire  to  state. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  man  who  complained  that 
be  was  shot  atl — A.  !No,  sir;  I  have  no  further  than  what  transpired  in 
the  court  at  the  trial  of  his  case.  I  heard  the  trial,  the  motions,  and 
the  final  judgment. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  indictments  found  with 
reference  to  the  Tinnin  Monument  precinct  for  preventing  voting? — A. 
J  do  not  remember  with  reference  to  that  particular  place. 

Q.  Hinds  County  is  a  republican  county,  is  it  not? — A.  It  has  been, 
nntil  this  last  election. 
^     Q.  How  did  it  go  this  last  election  ? — A.  Very  largely  democratic. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  number;  I  will 
say  to  the  committee  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  keeping  elections  and 
the  nomber  of  voters  in  my  memory. 

Q.  Did  you  not  witness  in  your  own  town  in  October,  1875.  the  demo- 
cratic procession  that  met  at  the  fair-ground  ? — A.  I  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  but  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  go  through  the  town  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Could  you  say  that  there  were  or  were  not  colored  men  in  large 
numbers  in  that  procession  ? — A.  I  heard  there  were  some  colored  men. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  see  it  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  it.  I  keep  away  purposely 
from  those  gatherings.  My  office  is  out  of  the  line  of  march  of  those 
procession^  generally. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  that  there  were  any  threats 
against  republicans  during  the  election  of  1876? — A.  1  have  not  from 
personal  knowledge.    They  did  not  tell  me  their  purposes. 

Q.  Do  you  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  know  of  any  one's  being 
prevented  from  registering  ? — ^A.  1  have  several  times  answered  you 
that  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that,  following  the  riot 
at  Olinton,  the  country  round  about  for  the  next  two  or  three  days  was 
Wioared  by  democratic  organizations  over  a  circuit  of  many  miles,  and 
that  a  large  number  of  unoffending  persons  were  killed,  ranging  from 
thirty  to  fifty  persons  ? 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that  unless  the  judge  knows  something  of 
his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  insist  on  an  answer. — ^A.  Well,  sir,  without  pro- 
fmmg  to  have  seen  any  of  those  parties,  or  knowing  that  they  were 
deniocratjc  organizations,  I  know  that  it  is  a  matter  of  common  under 
standing  and  belief  and  report  in  the  county  of  Hinds  that  for  sev- 
eral nigbts  succeeding  the  Clinton  affair  armed  parties  were  parad- 
^^  the  roads  of  that  county,  and  it  is  reported  that  several  negroes 
^*?re  killed  during  that  time.  I  cannot  be  particular  as  to  the  number. 
I  bave  seen  very  large  crowds  of  colored  persons  running  into  Jackson 
during  the  days  succeeding  that  riot. 
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Q.  Immediately  afterward  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  tbe  three  or  four  days? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  is  Oliuton  from  Jaeksou  I — A.  About  ten  miles. 

Q.  How  far  from  Raymond  ! — A.  About  eight  miles. 

Q.  You  referred  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Harper  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  the  editor  of  the  Raymond  Gazette  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  still  publishing  that  paper ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  published  that  paper  in  1875! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  the  can- 
didate of  the  democratic  party  for  representative. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if,  prior  to  the  Clinton  riot,  in  themonth  of  June  or 
July,  Mr.  Harper  did  not  publish  the  following,  which  I  will  read  : 

There  are)  those  who  think  that  the  leaders  of  the  radical  party  have  carried  this  Rjstem 
of  fraud  and  falsehood  jnst  far  enough  in  Hinds  County,  and  that  the  time  has  come  when 
it  should  be  stopped,  peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  necessary.  And  to  this  end  it  is  p  o- 
posed  that  whenever  a  radical  pow-wow  is  to  be  held,  the  nearest  anti-radical  club  app^  ja- 
a  committee  often  discreet,  intelligent,  and  reputable  citizens,  fully  idi^utiiied  with  itie  Int 
terests  of  the  neighborhood,  and  well  known  as  men  of  veracity,  to  attend  a;*  reprcsenrHs 
tives  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  neighborhood  and  county,  and  tnie  friends  of  the  negn»e* 
assembled,  and  that  whenever  the  radical  speakers  proceed  to  mislead  the  negroes,  and  upt-n 
with  falsehoods  and  deceptions,  and  misrepresentations,  the  committee  stop  them  right  tlien 
and  there,  and  compel  them  to  tell  truth  or  quit  the  stand. 

Q.  Is  not  that  an  extract  from  an  editorial  in  the  Raymond  Gazette, 
in  June! — A.  Just  about  that  time  such  an  article  appeared  in  that 
paper.  Jt  was  copied  extensively  in  other  papers  of  %be  Stat«.  I  was 
very  forcibly  struck,  indeed  I  was  alarmed,  at  the  tendency  of  such  an 
article. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  must  object  to  your  giving  opinions. 

A.  Well,  I  think  there  whs  such  a  publication.  I  acknowledge  I  was 
exasperated  at  the  paper.    I  can  give  yon  the  reason  I  felt  excited. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  State  why. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

A.  It  was  because  he  was  a  United  States  commissioner,  and  I  thooght 
that  proposition  a  violation  of  the  laws  we  are  sworn  to  enforce. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Was  not  the  Clinton  riot  inaugurated  by  a 
body  of  eight  or  ten  young  men  from  Raymond,  who  acted  apparently 
under  the  advice  of  the  Raymond  Gazette  ? — A.  I  cannot  undertake  to 
speak  as  to  matters  of  fact.  The  young  men  were  from  Raymond,  old 
men  and  young  men  were  from  Raymond.  Mr.  Thompson,  I  think, 
was  from  Raymond ;  Mr.  Sibley,  I  think,  was  from  Raymond,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Wharton  was  from  Raymond ;  Mr.  Wells  was  from  Ray- 
mond. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  Mr.  W.  P.  Haffa  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
never  saw  the  man  in  all  his  life ;  if  I  ever  saw  him  I  did  not  know  him. 

Q.  Yon  said  that  you  issued  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  commis- 
sions. Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  were  to  democrats  and  how 
many  to  republicans? — A.  An  equal  number. 

Q.  There  was  no  instance  where  you  appointed  one  supervisor  and 
did  not  appoint  two  f — A.  W^here  they  were  asked  for.  There  were 
some  instances  where  one  party  asked  and  the  other  did  not. 

Q.  How  does  it  come,  then,  that  there  was  an  unequal  number? — A. 
Well,  sir,  there  were  some  little  incidents  which  produced  that  ine- 
quality ;  one  or  two.  It  wa«  not  the  design.  The  purposes  were  to 
issue  to  both ;  my  instructions  from  the  court,  and  my  own  purx)ose, 
was  to  make  it  exactly  equal. 
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Bv  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Were  there  troops  assigned  to  Jackson,  and,  if  so,  aboat  when,  ia 
1876! — A.  We  had  very  tew  there.  For  the  last  mouth  or  two,  I  think, 
preceding  the  election,  there  were  very  few. 

Q.  Were  there  some  at  this  Tinnin  precinct  t — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were 
Dot  stationed  there,  but  I  heard  a  rumor  that  some  were  sent  there. 

Q.  Were  there  any  there  on  election-day  I — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  There  were  soldiers  ordered  into  your  State  last  fall,  about  the 
timeofTaft's  order! — A.  I  do  not  know.  They  were  there  from  the 
time  of  the  war.  There  was  complaint  that  so  many  soldiers  that  were 
there  had  been  taken  away. 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  they  were  distributed  as  the  marshal  di- 
rected I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  were  distributed  as  Marshal  Lake  had  directed  ! — A. 
No,  sir. 

William  Pbioe  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Question.  Where  do  yon  reside  ! — Answer.  Grenada,  Miss. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  cannot  exactly  tell  you 

wliat  it  is  at  present. 

Q.  Are  you  a  minister! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Grenada  ! — A.  A  little  over  eleven 

ye^rs. 

Q.  What  county! — A.  Grenada  County. 

Q.  State  what  ofticial  positions  you  have  held  in  Mississippi,  if  any  ! — 

A.  1  was  mayor  of  the  town  for  about  three  years. 
Q.  Wheu  was  that! — A.  I  was  appointed  in  1868. 
Q.  What  other  official  positions  have  you  held ! — A.  I  was  elected  to 

the  State  senate  in  1871. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  ! — A.  Four  years. 

Q.  Elected  as  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  was  also  postmaster 

there. 

Q   Do  you  know  what  years  you  were  postmaster! — A.  From  1869, 
for  about  three  years. 

Q.  That  would  be  up  to  1872  ! — A.  After  I  was  elected  to  the  senate 
1  n^signed  my  position  as  postmaster. 

Q.  State  what  was  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  in  Mississippi 
toward  public  officers.  State  and  Federal,  during  the  years  1875  and 
18TG!— A.  If  you  have  no  objection  I  would  rather  you  would  commence 
villi  1875,  and  that  would  bring  me  up  to  1876. 

Q.  Very  well ;  confine  your  answer  to  1875. — A.  During  1875  the  state 
of  ifeliiig  became  unusually  intense  in  opposition  to  the  republic.JU 
Pj^rty.  la  my  county  up  to  that  time  we  hiid  carried  the  county  by 
»'^>oat  four  or  six  hundred  majority.  In  1875  the  republican  clubs  were 
organized  as  usual,  and  I  took  rather  an  active  part  in  the  organization 
ot  the  republican  club  in  my  own  town  and  also  in  the  county.  I  soon 
**>QD(l  a  state  of  opposition  and  bitterness  exhibited  toward  republican 
nominees  and  republican  officials  that  rendered  it  somewhat,  ns  I 
thought,  unsafe  and  dangerous  to  carry  on  the  canvass  as  I  had  done 
1"  previous  elections.  I  visited  duriug  the  canvass,  in  company  with 
y"''go  Stearues,  of  Holly  Springs,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  meeting 
in  the  town  of  Charleston,  in  Tallahatchie  County. 
Q.  When  was  that  ! — A.  October,  1875.    On  our  return  from  Charles- 
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ton,  wben  we  oame  to  the  railroad  station,  the  railroad  leading  from 
Memphis  to  Grenada,  a  large  crowd  congregated.  It  was  a  crowd  of 
twenty  or  tbirty  men  congregated  at  the  depot.  As  soou  as  the 
train  reached  it  1,  in  company  with  the  other  two  gentlemen,  went 
toward  the  ^^ain  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Grenada.  I  soon  saw 
some  demonstration  which  convinced  me  that  some  kind  of  a  riot  was 
contemplated,  and  a  man  near  me  commenced  swearing,  not  address- 
ing his  remarks  to  me  in  particular,  and  with  a  brickbat,  or  a  pair  of 
knuckles,  or  some  very  solid  kind  of  iustrnraent,  he  struck  me  ou 
the  head  a  solid  kind  of  blow.  I  bled  very  freely,  and  he  attempted 
to  follow  me  up  with  a  blow,  but  the  two  gentlemen  that  were  with  me 
rushed  to  my  i^elief,  and  when  the  man  who  struck  me  saw  them  he  de- 
sivsted  from  striking  me  a  second  time.  I  stepped  immediately  on  the 
train.    I  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  parties  f 

Q.  Had  no  personal  difficulty !— A.  No,  sir;  never  met  them  in  my 
life  before.    It  was  purely  political. 

Q.  How  mauy  persons  were  there  T — A.  Twenty  or  thirty. 

Q.  How  many  with  you? — A.  Two. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock: 
at  night. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  f — A.  They  did  not  address  any  remark  to  me. 
One  man  said,  without  speaking  to  me,  ^^  G — d  d — n  them,  I  will  go  for 
them." 

Q.  Were  you  then  on  your  way  to  the  meeting  T — A.  On  the  way 
from  the  meeting. 

Q.  That  you  had  addressed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same. 

Q.  The  same  day? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  evening.  In  Grenada,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  canvass,  I  addre>sed  several  meetings  in  the 
county,  but  before  the  close  of  the  canvass  I  found  a  degree  of  bitter- 
ness had  been  engendered  that  I  had  never  seen  before,  and  threats 
were  made  against  me,  as  I  wielded  a  little  more  influence  than  others, 
that  unless  I  desisted  from  the  canvass  I  was  in  danger  of  my  life. 

Q.  In  what  way  were  these  threats  madet — A.  To  my  face. 

Q.  Personally  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Frequently  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  name  one  particular  instance. 
On  Saturday,  when  I  was  discharging  the  duties  of  chancery  clerk — the 
regular  chancery  clerk  had  been  appointed  consul  to  China  and  I  was 
filling  his  office — about  noon,  perhaps,  three  very  prominent  gentle- 
men, perhaps  three  of  the  most  prominent,  in  some  respects — in  wealth, 
in  position,  and  intelligence — knocked  at  the  door  of  my  office.  One's 
name  was  John  Powell,  who  is  of  the  firm  of  Powell,  Chant  &  Co., 
in  New  Orleans,  and  also  of  a  joint  firm  in  my  own  town ;  another  was 
Mr.  Robert  Mullin,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  county,  worth  half 
a  million.  The  other  was  J.  M.  Duncan,  a  large  planter  in  the  county. 
They  were  men  in  whom  I  had  the  most  implicit  confidence  in  their  in- 
tegrity, and  with  whom  I  had  been  on  friendly  terms. 

Q.  All  democrats  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  said  they  wanted  me  to  go  to 
a  private  room,  as  they  had  very  important  business  with  me.  I  took 
them  to  a  private  room  and  turned  and  locked  the  door  of  the  room. 
Mr.  Mullin,  I  think,  was  the  speaker.  He  said  :  "  We  have  called  on 
yon  on  very  important  business ;  we  do  not  want  to  see  your  blood 
spilled  in  Grenada ;  we  have  no  unfriendly  feelings  toward  you  except 
in  politics ;  we  come  not  as  a  committee  sent,  but  we  volunteer  to  save 
your  life.''  I  inquired,  "  What  offense  have  I  committed,  gentlemen  !" 
I  added,  '*  I  have  violated  no  law,  county,  national,  or  State."  "^  We 
have  nothing  except  your  politics,"  they  replied;  "  but  we  do  tell  you 
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emphatically  that  anless  yoa  withdraw  from  the  canvass  yon  are  in 
danger  of  your  life,  and  your  property  is  in  danger.    You  know  gener- 
ally we  do  not  approve  of  an>  such  violence,  but  .the  feeling  here  po- 
litically has  gone  to  such  an  extent  tbat  tbey  have  determine  that  you 
will  have  to  quit  politics  in  tbis  county ;  and  your  influence  over  the 
negroes  is  such,  that  unless  you  withdraw  from  the  race  and  quit  poli- 
tics, we  warn  you  in  time  that  you  are  in  danger  of  being  killed  at  any 
moment." 
Q.  How  long  was  this  before  the  election  I — A.  Three  or  four  days. 
Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  it  f — A.  Eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  in  the 
day. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  f — A.  I  heard  them  very  patiently  for,  perhaps, 
an  boar,  and  in  reply  I  told  them,  ^^  Gentlemen,  I  am  a  republican,  as 
you  know ;  I  was  in  the  Army  nearly  four  years,  and  have  been  here 
nearly  ten  years.  You  know  1  have  been  a  republican  all  the  time.  I 
cannot  be  anything  else.  I  shall  dare  to  advocate  my  views,  and  it  that 
is  cause  sufficient  for  me  to  be  killed  in  the  town  of  Grenada,  then  your 
frieuds  know  where  to  find  me.^'  One  of  them  said,  ^'  It  is  no  use  to  talk 
to  him  any  further."  The  election  took  place  in  a  few  days.  I  was 
warned  by  several  persons  that  it  was  unsafe  for  me  to  go,  for  the  feel- 
ing was  very  intense.  I  knew  it  was.  A  Mr.  Townseud  came  up  to  me 
and  said  he  would  walk  with  me,  and  wanted  to  know  if  I  was  going  to 
vote. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  What  was  his  namef  — A.  J.  B.  Townsend.  I  went  up  to  the  polls. 
AyouQg  man  said,  ^'  That's  old  Price,  is  it,  G — d  d — n  hiiu  ;  I'll  hit  him 
Willi  a  brickbat."  There  was  no  further  violence.  I  voted,  and  the  cap- 
tain of  a  large  company  came  up  to  me  and  walked  with  me  until  I  got 
into  my  office.  He  did  not  say  why,  but  I  presume  it  was  to  protect  me 
from  danger. 

Q.  Who  was  that  T — A.  Gapt.  J.  B.  Crowder. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  were  struck  to  the  time  of  the  election  did  you 
make  any  speeches  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  were  prevented,  then,  from  continuing  your  campaign  by 
these  threats  of  violence  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  prior  to  that,  during  that 
^me  campaign,  at  the  time  of  nomination  for  our  county  officers,  wje 
bad  informed  the  republicans  of  the  county  at  large  that  there  would  be 
a  nominating  convention  held  at  the  towu  of  Grenada  on  a  certain  day, 
and  a  very  large  crowd  of  colored  men,  perhaps  a  thousand  or  more, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  white  men  also,  attended.  About  IL  o'clock, 
perhaps,  in  the  day,  I  was  sitting  in  my  office ;  a  man  ran  in  there  and 
^id  tome  that  Mr.  Freuch,  the  candidate  for  sheriff,  and  who  was  acting 
sheriff  at  the  time,  was  beating  a  Mr.  Jacobs,  a  white  man  who  had 
taken  a  very  prominent  part  in  political  affairs.  I  went  to  see.  I  could 
866  him  striking  a  man  over  the  head.  The  man  tried  to  save  himself. 
As  soon  as  the  man  French  saw  me,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  distant,  he 
earned  me  bitterly,  and  immediately  drew  his  pistol  and  fired.  The  ball 
^FQck  a  few  feet  from  me.  His  son  then  rushed  up  to  him  ;  his  sou  got 
it, and  he  told  his  sou  to  '*  go  and  kill  the  G — d  d — d  scoundrel  right 
ofi'i^aud  his  son  rushed  toward  me.  I  never  carried  a  pistol.  I  am  a 
l^acefol  man.  Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  a  revenue  collector,  remarked  to  me, 
*^  Von  bad  better  get  away ;  he  is  right  after  you."  I  went  in  through 
the  gide  door,  in  the  direction  of  the  post-office,  and  in  about  a  second 
or  tVFo  be  fired  at  me — fired  twice — and  Mr.  Kelly  did  not  know  whether 
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he  was  firing  at  him  or  me,  and  1  did  not  know  myself,  for  he  was  in 
range  of  tbe  pistol-shot. 

Q.  Is  Kelly  a  republican  T — A.  Yes,  sir.- 

Q.  Were  you  on  unfriendly  terms  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had  been  onun 
friendly  terms,  but  no  more  unfriendly  than  for  a  year  before. 
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George  A.  Wilson  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live! — Answer.  InLexington,  Holmes  County, 
Mississippi. 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — A.  I  am  a  lawyer,  and  district  attorney 
for  the  counties  of  Holmes,  Yazoo,  Leake,  Madison,  and  Attala. 

Q,  Do  you  take  some  part  in  politics! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Much  or  little  ! — A.  I  took  some  interest  in  politics  both  in  1875 
and  1876 ;  never  before  in  my  life. 

Q.  When  were  you  made  district  attorney  of  those  counties  ! — A.  In 
November,  1875. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Elected  at  that  election  ! — A.  At  that  election. 

Q.  You  are  a  democrat,  I  suppose  I— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  means  of  observation  had  you  in  reference  to  the  election 
of  1876  ! — A.  I  was  all  over  my  county.  Holmes,  just  before  the  election. 
I  had  business  at  the  courts  in  the  counties  of  which  I  am  district  at- 
torney, so  that  I  saw  the  people  and  talked  with  the  politicians ;  read 
the  newspapers. 

Q.  Had  you  read  the  complaints  of  the  grand  juries  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  attended  political  meetings  through  those  live  counties! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anywhere  else  in  the  State,  or  was  your  observation  mainly  as  to 
those  counties! — A.  Mainly  as  to  those  counties.  I  was  at  Jackson 
several  times. 

Q.  State,  giving  as  fully  your  means  of  observation  and  knowledge  as 
you  can,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  registration  and  election  with 
or  without  violence,  naming  any  violence  you  know  of;  and  with  or  with- 
out intimidation,  naming  it  in  your  own  way,  as  accurately  as  you  can. 
— A.  In  the  tirst  place  I  will  say  that  our  board  of  registrars  are  the  very 
best  men  in  our  county.  Holmes  County. 

Q.  Are  they  from  each  party  ! — A.  Two  from  the  democratic  party 
and  one  from  the  republican  party,  being  three  in  all. 

Q.  What  kind  of  men  do  you  say  they  were  ! — A.  I  say  they  are  the 
best  men  in  our  county.  They  were  taken  because  they  were'  thought 
to  be  good  men. 

Q.  By  what  body  are  they  appointed  ! — By  the  State  officers.  Tbe 
republican  member  is  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  and  the  other  two,  the 
democratic  members,  are  laymen. 

Q.  What  was  the  business  of  the  other  two,  planters  or  business  men  t 
— A.  One  of  them  is  a  physician  and  the  other  is  a  cotton-planter.  I 
registered.  They  were  doing  duty,  apparently,  at  the  time  I  regis- 
tered. I  never  heard  any  complaint  that  they  refused  to  register 
any  one.  The  full  complement  was  registered  in  oar  county  and  a  full 
vote  polled. 
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Q.  Did  yon  hear  any  complaiDt  at  all  that  they  embarrassed  any  one 
I  being  registered  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  either  in  my 
)unty  or  in  the  adjoining  counties. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  interference  or  intimidation  or 
rong  in  any  way  in  the  registration  t — A.  None  whatever. 
Q.  You  addressed  meetings  through  your  district  in  these  five  coun- 
es  and  attended  court  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  VVhat  do  you  say  as  to  whether  there  was  a  state  of  intimidation 
)ward  the  republicans  or  not  ? — A.  I  know  there  was  not,  as  far  as  my 
nowledge  goes,  and  I  think  1  have  as  much  knowledge  on  that  subject 
s  any  one  man. 

Q.  State  whether  there  was  any  state  of  things  intimidating  people  by 
ny  demonstration  at  all,  to  your  knowledge,  or  according  to  your  in- 
ormation  reliably  f — A.  None  at  all.  As  to  my  information,  I  have 
leard  prominedt  republicans  say  that  there  never  was  a  fairer  election. 
^Q  ex-member  of  the  legislature  in  our  county,  H.  H.  Trueheart,  his 
lame  is,  a  colored  man  and  a  republican,  said  that  at  our  box  in  the 
election  and  polling  precinct  there  never  was  a  fairer  election.  1  heard 
biro  say  that  myself. 
Q.  Did  you  attend  the  election! — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  was  there  all  day. 
Q.  In  your  own  precinct  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  know  there  was  no"  in- 
timidation there.    If  there  was,  I  would  have  seen  it. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  town  in  which  you  live  f — A.  Eighteen  hundred 
inhabitants. 
Q.  What  is  the  name  ? — A.  Lexington. 

Q.  How  many  polling-places  are  there  in  that  town  ? — A.  only  one. 
We  poll  about  800  votes ;  1  think  there  are  between  800  and  1,000. 
Q.  How  was  it  there  as  to  there  being  good  feeling  f — A.  Perfectly 
good  feeling. 

Q.  Was  there  any  intimidation  that  you  saw  anywhere  iu  any  way  t — 
A.  None  that  I  saw,  and  I  would  have  seen  it,  because  I  was  there  all 
day.   I  never  heard  any  complaint  anywhere  throughout  the  county. 

Q  What  is  the  proportion  of  colored  voters  to  white  voters  in  your 
town !— A.  There  is  about  between  1,700  and  2,000  colored  majority  in 
Holmes  County. 

Q.  Did  they  hold  any  joint  meetings  there,  or  were  they  separate  meet- 
ings!—a.  The  republican  party  was  not  organized  in  our  county  at  all ; 
tbey  did  not  hold  any  meetings  at  all — every  one  that  was  held  was  a 
democratic  meeting — because  they  had  no  leaders.  These  adventurers, 
who  were  beaten  for  office  in  1875,  every  one  had  left  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  January,  1876. 

Q.  They  did  not  remain? — A.  No,  sir;  and  the  party  was  disorgan- 
ized ;  they  were  distracted. 

Q>  Did  the  colored  people,  any  of  them,  and,  if  so,  indicate  what 
nambers,  attend  the  democratic  meetings! — A.  They  did.  The  colored 
P^ple attended  the  democratic  meetings  in  large  numbers;  joined  the 
democratic  clubs,  wore  the  uniforms,  and  rode  in  the  processions  before 
tbe  election.  I  know  there  was  one  democratic  club  in  Holmes  County 
of  about  350  men,  and  there  were  275  of  those  colored  men.  There  is 
another  one  where  there  are  over  100  men,  and  others  throughout  the 
coanty. 

Q.  Clnbs  of  which  there  were  white  and  colored  members  f — A.  White 
and  colored  together. 

Q>  Do  yon  know  whether  the  colored  members  joined  and  acted  vol- 
untarily with  those  clubs,«or  were  they  in  any  way  coerced  or  intimi- 
dated to  join  and  act  with  the  white  men  ? — A.  As  1  have  said  before,  1 
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never  saw  any  intimidation  or  coercion  on  the  part  of  any  one.    Tbey 
joined  in  the  processions  and  hollooed  ^'  Hurrah  for  Tilden." 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men  who  joined  your  clubs  and  appeared  inyoor 
processions  seem  to  be  enthusiastic  or  otherwise? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
were  very  enthusiastic.  They  said  they  had  tried  the  carj)et-bagger 
long  enough  and  were  tired  of  him,  and  they  were  going  to  try  their 
own  home- people  once  more. 

Q.  Was  that  the  state  of  things  throughout  your  county  t — A.  It  was. 

Q.  When  you  attended  courts  in  the  other  counties,  was  it  during  the 
canvass  or  during  the  summertime? — A.  Intheautumn;  my  first  court 
was  in  Leake  County  the  first  Monday  in  September,  then  in  Madison, 
and  then  in  Attala. 

Q.  In  attending  those  courts  you  saw  the  people  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
were  speakers  on  each  court-day.  The  people  were  gathering,  coming 
to  rourt. 

Q.  You  held  meetings  there  which  colored  and  white  men  attended. 
Did  large  numbers  of  colored  men  attend  those  meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  remember  a  meeting  in  Attala  County,  the  adjoining  county,  where  a 
colored  democrat  by  the  name  of  Younger  came,  I  forget  now  where  be 
was  from,  but  he  drew  a  large  crowd.  He  was  there  on  the  first  day  of 
the  court. 

Q.  Was  he  a  speaker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  other  colored  speakers  ? — A.  There  were. 

Q.  Addressing  the  people  on  behalf  of  the  democratic  party  t — A. 
Yes,  sir.  In  Madison  County  there  was  a  colored  democrat,  Adam 
Simpson,  running  tor  the  legislature,  to  fill  a  vacancy,  nominated  by  tlie 
democratic  party. 

Q.  Did  he  stump  for  them  T — A.  He  stumped  for  them. 

Q.  Did  he  get  elected  or  beaten  ? — A.  He  was  elected  ;  his  colored 
friends  and  white  friends  voted  for  him. 

Q.  Were  there  in  each  county  colored  men  attending  the  meetings?— 
A.  There  were. 

Q.  And  addressing  the  meetings? — A.  I  speak  of  these  two;  I  do 
not  know  of  no  others  i)ersonally  where  colored  men  spoke. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  leading  colored  man  at  Beloit  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  bis 
name  was  Marshall — James  G.  Marshall.  He  is  a  democrat.  He  was 
formerly  a  republican,  but  he  has  now  declared  himself  a  democrat,  and 
in  the  canvass  of  1876  he  made  democratic  speeches  and  was  iustru- 
mental  in  organizing  that  club.  That  was  the  club  I  spoke  of  that  had 
nearly  three  hundred  colored  men  in  it. 

Q.  Now  what  was  the  character  of  the  speeches  you  heard  made? 
Were  they  encouraging  people,  colored  and  whites,  to  register,  or  dis- 
couraging them  ? — A.  They  were  encouraging  them  to  register  ;  they 
wanted  them  all  to  register.  We  have  one  paper  in  our  town  that  is  a 
democratic  paper,  and  every  edition  that  came  out  called  the  attention 
of  the  precinct  to  the  fact  that  the  board  of  registrars  would  be  there 
at  a  certain  time  and  advising  the  voters  to  go  and  register. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  supervisors  appointed ;  and,  if 
so,  in  which  of  these  counties?  I  mean  now  supervisors  appointed 
under  the  United  States  law  ? — A.  I  understand.  My  partner,  Mr 
Hooker,  is  chairman  of  the  democratic  executive  committee  of  Holmes 
County,  and  I  think  he  received  a  communication  from  Judge  Swan  to 
suggest  the  names  of  some  men  that  he  wanted  for  the  position  of  super- 
visors of  election  at  the  difterent  precincts  throughout  the  county,  and 
he  forwarded  the  names  to  Judge  Swan,  andxhey  were  appointed. 
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Q.  Did  he  forward  for  each  precinct  one  or  two  f — A.  He  forwarded 
two  names. 

Q.  One  of  each  party! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  chairman  of  the  republican 
committee  is  expected  to  nominate  one  and  the  chairman  of  the  demo- 
cratic committee  the  other.  Therei  being  no  republican  chairman  in  our 
^uuty,  I  think  now  that  Mr.  Hooker  nominated  them  both.  However. 
>ne  was  a  republican  and  one  was  a  democrat,  throughout  the  county, 
It  each  precinct. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  your  counties  of  any  violence  f  Did  any  riot  hap- 
[>eu  in  either  of  those  counties  during  the  canvass  of  1876  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
none  whatever. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  it  was  a  free,  orderly  election,  good-tem- 
[)ered,  and  free  from  intimidation  ! — A.  It  was.  We  have  some  northern 
men  in  our  town,  and  republicans,  too,  before  they  came  to  the  State, 
but  they  said  they  could  not  **  tack  on  "  to  such  a  republican  party  as 
that  in  Mississippi.  I  remember  one,  Mr.  H.  T.  Willis,  from  New  York 
State,  said  he  never  saw  a  fairer  election  in  New  York  than  he  saw  in 
Holmes  County. 

Q.  Now  take  the  year  1875,  which  has  been  also  inquired  about  some- 
what You  were  in  the  canvass  running  yourself  in  those  counties  and 
were  elected  to  the  district  attorneyship  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  know  of  any  violence  or  intimidation,  state  it.  If  it  was 
otherwise  state  it.  If  it  was  mixed,  state  it.  I  want  j.ist  your  onder- 
standiug  of  it. — A.  Up  until  1875,  our  county  had  been  run,  you  may 
^y?  by  a  set  of  men  who  had  come  in  there  and  called  themselves  re- 
publicans, who  were  elected  to  oflBce,  and  the  records  show  that  they  had 

stolen  about  $51,000  from  us. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  If  there  is  any  record  showing  who  stole  anything, 

Mr.  Wilson  is  lawyer  enough  to  know  that  it  ought  to  be  produced. 
Mr.  Eebnai^.  But  he  has  had  an  example  here.    [To  the  witness.]    If 

auy  of  these  officers  was  a  defaulter,  name  who  it  was  ? 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I  suppose  there  is  a  record  of  that  f 
Mr.  Kebnan.  It  would  violate  all  the  rules  of  this  committee  if  we 

^ere  to  send  for  the  record  to  prove  that  a  fellow  was  a  defaulter.    [To 

the  witness.]    Name  one  who  was  in  default  that  you  know. 
A.  Ad  ex-tax  collector  was  in  default.    I  got  a  judgment  on  his  bond 

a  few  weeks  ago  for  $51,000. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  What  was  his  name  !— A.  H.  B.  Loverin. 

Q-  And  he  was  tax-collector  of  what  county  T — A.  The  county  of 
Holmes. 

Q'  State  tax  collector  f — A.  State  and  county  tax-collector. 

Q'  From  what  time  to  what  time  ? — A.  From  January  12, 1875,  to  Jan- 
«3ry  1, 1876. 

Q'  You  as  a  district  attorney  had  to  sue  him  upon  his  bond  f — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Q-  Where  is  he! — A.  He  is  in  Vermont. 

Q.  Where  do  his  sureties  livet — A.  Some  of  them  live  in  Holmes 

County. 

Q«  What  was  the  amount  recovered  against  the  sureties  f 

Wr.  Mitchell.  I  object  to  all  this.    The  record  should  be  produced. 

0-  (By  Mr.  Keenan.)  State  the  amount  of  the  recovery. — A.  Fifty-, 
one  thousand  dollars  and  something  over. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  object  furthermore  that  this  is  going  into  an  in- 
qn/iy  of  State  matters  there  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with.. 

5  MIS 
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Mr.  Kernan.  I  tbink  it  might  tend  to  show  why  people  changed. 
[To  the  witness.]  When  did  he  leave  the  State? — A.  About  Jauaarj  1, 
J876,  when  his  term  of  ofiice  expired. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kernan.)  If  there  was  any  other  officer  who  was  a  de- 
fanlter,  indicate  it. — A.  I  did  not  intend  to  state  anything  but  what  I 
know.  When  I  said  that  they  had  stolen  this  amount,  that  was  my 
knowledge.  One  of  these  men,  whose  name  is  O.  8.  Lee,  has  one  in- 
dictment against  him  for  murder  and  one  for  embezzlement. 

Q.  What  was  his  office? — A.  He  was  chancery  clerk,  and  also  deputy 
connty  treasurer.  The  law  does  not  provide  for  any  deputy  county 
treasurer,  but  they  fixed  it  up  among  themselves.  T.  W.  Stevens  was 
county  treasurer,  and  this  man  Lee  made  Stevens's  bond  for  him,  and 
manipulated  the  county  funds  and  State  funds.  In  January,  187G,  after 
Stevens's  and  Lee's  terms  of  office  expired,  this  man  Lee  took  about  $35,- 
0(iO  of  money  from  the  treasury  of  Holmes  County  and  carried  it  to 
Chicago,  and  traded  it  with  one  M.  S.  Baldwin  for  a  tract  ot  land  in 
Michigan. 

Q.  Has  he  repaid  it? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  in  the  Black  Hills  now.  I 
think  of  asking  for  a  requisition. 

Q.  Was  he  indicted  ? — A.  He  was  indicted  for  embezzling  the  money 
and  also  for  murder ;  he  killed  a  negro  there  because  he  would  not  vote 
for  his  nomination. 

Q,  When  was  it  that  he  killed  the  negro? — A.  August  4,  1875.  This 
man  Lee,  I  will  say,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  republican  party  tor 
several  years  in  Holmes  County  ^  he  and  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Mills.  I  will  explain  right  here  now  that,  as  I  have  just  before  stated, 
up  to  1875  these  men  rul^d  our  county.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name 
of  M.  N.  Holmes  there,  too,  who  was  circuitclerk;  he  became  ambitious, 
I  suppose,  and  wanted  to  be  the  head  of  the  party  instead  of  Lee.  An 
antagonism  grew  out  of  this  thing,  and  Lee  tried  to  get  the  republi- 
cans to  nominate  him  and  his  faction,  and  Holmes  tried  to  get  them  to 
nominate  him  and  his  faction. 

Q.  For  what  offices  ? — A.  For  the  county  offices  j  they  picked  oat  the 
best  offices  for  themselves. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  In  1875.  Then  they  had  a  meeting  over  in 
the  courthouse;  some  kind  of  a  convention  they  held  over  there.  One 
of  Lee's  party,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mills,  who  was  postmaster  at 
Lexington,  drew  a  pistol  and  shot  down  a  couple  of  Holmes's  negroes 
and  killed  them. 

Q.  Lee  and  Mills  did  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Growing  out  of  strife  in  politics? — A.  Among  themselves ;  the 
republicans  fell  out  and  fought. 

Q.  Was  an  indictment  found  for  that  ? — A.  I  had  him  indicted  for 
murder.  I  will  not  say  the  republican  grand  jury  failed  to  do  it,  but 
they  did  not  have  time  to  do  it;  they  were  indicted  afterward. 

Q.  When  did  Lee  leave  the  State? — A.  January,  1876.  Mills  left 
January,  1876,  and  Holmes  left  Januaiy,  1876. 

Q.  Did  Lee  give  any  security  for  this  money,  or  did  he  take  it  no 
under  security? — A.  He  gave  no  security.  When  this  dissension  arose 
in  their  ranks  among  themselves,  of  course  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
democrats.    The  negroes  found  out  what  sort  of  men  they  were  at  last 

Q.  And  you  carried  the  election  in  1875  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  negroes 
voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  1875. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  election?  Were  the  negroes  intim- 
idated, or  was  violence  used  toward  them? — A.  1  can  only  speak  of  my 
knowledge. 
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Q.  Give  all  your  knowledge.  Bo  y<m  kuow  of  any  sach  thing  in  the 
election  of  1875! — A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  they  did  act  with  the  democrats, 
more  or  less  of  them? — A.  1  know  they  did. 

Q.  In  the  canvass  were  the  misdoings  of  these  men  about  the  pecu- 
Diary  affairs  of  your  counties  discussed! — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  very 
honest,  good  negro  there  who  had  worked  and  made  some  property.  I 
suppose  be  was  worth  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  which  he  had  ac- 
cumulated himself.  This  man,  Loverin,  got  him  to  go  on  his  bond  as 
tax-collector.  Now  there  is  a  judgment  against  him  as  surety.  Such 
things  as  that  of  course  dissatisfied  the  negroes  voting  the  republican 
ticket. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  county  oflBcers,  who  had  been  in  up  to  Janu- 
ar3%  1856,  left  the  State  immediately  ! — A.  All  of  them  left  my  county. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  left. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  the  county  treasurer  and  his  deputy,  Lee! — 
A.  The  tax-collector,  the  circuit  clerk,  the  sheriff*  and  members  of  the 
board  of  county  supervisors^ 

Q.  Were  these  officers  theatened  with  violence,  or  did  they  leave  for 
other  causes  ! — A.  They  left  because  they  did  not  have  any  money  or 
anything  else  to  live  on  there.  Their  offices  were  taken  from  them  ; 
they  had  lived  on  the  people  before. 

Q.  They  were  not  driven  away  by  violence  or  intimidation  ! — A.  O, 
no,  air;  so  far  as  intimidation  being  exercised  or  attempted,  or  socially 
ostracising  the  negroes,  it  is  simply  ridiculous.    The  negro,  as  I  under- 
stand, would  have  to  be  in  society  before  he  could  be  ostracised,  and 
yoo  may  look  around  here  in  Washington  and  see  whether  he  is  not  as 
mnch  ostracised  here  as  he  is  there.    We  never  did  take  him  into  our 
bouses.    I  believe  something  has  been  said  here  by  a  witness  in  regard 
to  not  employing  them  as  laborers  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
Id  our  State  the  great  difficulty  we  have  to  contend  with  is  the  scarcity 
of  labor.    Our  planters  go  to  Alabama  and  Georgia  every  winter,  and 
bring  in  hundreds  of  negroes.    I  know  there  are  250  working  hands 
brought  into  our  county  by  Colonel  Richardson  and  General  Miles,  and 
other  prominent  large  planters  there. 

Q.  Labor  is  in  demand! — A.  Yes,  sir;  any  negro  can  start  out  there 
with  nothing  except  the  clothes  on  his  back,  and  get  $10  a  month. 
Anybody  will  employ  him.    Labor  is  scarce. 

Q.  What  do  yon  say  in  reference  to  whether  the  mass  of  the  people 
tbere,  democrats  especially,  took  any  ground  against  having  super- 
visors appointed  or  not! — A.  I  never  heard  of  it — only  what  I  have 
beard  on  the  stand  here. 
Q.  You  heard  nothing  of  it  at  home! — A.  Nothing  whatever. 
Q.  You  heard  of  no  effort  on  our  part  to  prevent  fair  men  being  ap- 
pointed!— A.  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter. 

Q*  Did  yon  ever  hear  any  objection  made  in  your  clubs  or  public  dis- 
^»8ion8  or  private  consultations  to  its  being  done  ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  know 
that  my  partner  and  myself,  as  I  said  before,  made  out  the  list  and  sent  it 
to  Judge  Swan. 

Q*  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  among  your  people,  according  to  your 
knowledge  and  best  information,  as  to  being  averse  and  hostile  to  hav- 
ing industrious  men  and  men  of  capital  from  the  North  come  there,  or 
whether  they  favor  their  coming! — A.  They  want  them  to  come,  and 
^bey  are  treated  as  well  as  they  are  in  any  State.  They  want  men  of 
^pital  to  come  there,  and  invest  and  build  up  the  country.  We  are  all 
poor  oarselves.    A  great  deal  of  our  land  is  lying  out  for  want  of  capi- 
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tal  and  labor.  I  Know  of  northern  men  who  come  there ;  of  coarse  they 
enter  into  society  and  business  relations  as  well  as  those  who  are  raised 
there. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  Canton  affair  f  What  means  of 
knowledge  have  yout  First,  where  is  Canton  ! — A.  Canton  is  in  Mad- 
ison County,  one  of  my  counties ;  I  was  there  at  court  in  October,  1876. 
There  being,  I  suppose,  a  crowd  of  people  at  the  court-house,  General 
George  C.  McKee  came  up  there  to  address  them. 

Q.  To  which  party  did  he  belong  ? — A.  He  was  a  republican. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  When  was  this  ? — A.  I  think  on  the  7th  of  October,  1876;  he  came 
up  there  to  make  a  speech,  as  it  was  understood.  I  met  him  before  tbe 
court  adjourned ;  I  do  not  know  of  my  knowledge  that  he  was  asked  to 
divide  the  time,  but  I  was  told  there  by  several  prominent  men  that  he 
was  asked  to  divide  the  time  with  some  of  the  democratic  speakers,  Col- 
onel Luckett  and  others,  which  he  refused  to  do.  This  I  state  as  hear- 
say ;  I  do  not  know  it  of  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  On  what  business  were  you  then  at  Canton  ? — A.  As  district  attor- 
ney, attending  the  circuit  court.  General  George  C.  McKee cjime  up  there; 
I  saw  him  there  before  the  speaking  commenced  and  talked  with  him. 
About  one  o'clock,  after  the  court  had  adjourned.  General  McKee  took 
the  stand  to  make  a  political  speech,  to  about  a  hundred,  I  suppose,  or 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  twenty-flve  persons,  most  of  whom  were  col 
ored.  He  was  standing  on  tbe  west  steps  of  the  court  house,  or  rather 
on  the  side  of  the  steps,  not  in  front.  He  had  only  made  a  few  remarks; 
I  do  not  think  he  had  spoken  over  five  or  ten  minutes,  when  a  voice  iii 
the  audience  asked  him  to  tell  what  had  become  of  the  money  in  tbe 
treasury,  or  something  to  that  effect.  I  may  not  have  the  words,  but 
that  was  the  substance.  He  said,  "  Why,  the  democrats  stole  all  the 
money  before  I  ever  came  int^  the  Stiite.''  A  voice — I  know  both  the  gen- 
tlemen ;  I  think  the  two  spoke  about  the  same  time ;  Mr.  Devine  and  a 
young  man  by  the  name  of  Weathersby,  the  town  marshal,  standing  in 
the  audience,  said  <<  That's  a  lie."  General  McKee  had  a  stick  in  his 
baud;  I  saw  the  stick.  He  raised  the  stick  in  this  way,  [illustrating, | 
and  said,  '^  You  damned  son  of  a  bitch,  you  call  me  a  liar  T  I  will  crack 
your  head  with  a  stick."  Devine  and  Weathersby  were  approaching 
from  the  other  side,  and  as  they  approached,  McKee  jumped  down  off 
the  stand,  with  the  stick  in  his  hand.  I  think  he  said  something  about 
*' no  pistols;"  at  any  rate,  he  said  something;  I  was  pretty  close  to 
him.  There  was  a  crowd  all  around.  This  man  Weathersby  had  a 
walking  stick  in  his  hand,  a  heavy,  crooked-handled  walking  stick.  He 
commenced  to  hit  McKee  across  the  head,  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
knocked  him  down.  McKee  was  taken  up  and  carried  into  the  court- 
house, into  the  sheriff's  office,  by  white  men  and  colored  men  together. 
They  sent  for  a  doctor ;  I  think  Dr.  Galloway  was  sent  for,  and  McKee 
was  cared  for.  I  understand  that  General  McKee  says  that  some  one 
pushed  him  o&  the  steps  from  behind ;  I  did  not  see  that ;  I  was  looking 
beyond  him  to  the  voice ;  I  did  not  see  anybody  push  him  off.  How- 
ever,  it  is  possible  that  somebody  might  have  given  him  a  push,  and 
pushed  him  off  the  stand ;  but  I  did  not  see  Ihat. 

Q.  Stand  or  steps  Y — A.  I  call  it  a  stand.  It  was  a  step  about  five  feet 
hijrb,  I  suppose,  where  he  was  standing,  an  abutment  of  the  steps. 

Q.  What  was  the  expression  he  used  just  before  he  went  off! — A. 
\V  hen  he  said  the  democrats  had  stolen  all  the  money  out  of  the  treas- 
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nry  before  be  came  to  the  State,  or  words  to  tbat  effect,  Mr.  Devine 
fiaid  '^That's  a  lie,'^  and  then  McKee  floarished  his  stick  audsaid,  ^' You 
damned  sod  of  a  bitch,  yon  come  up  here  and  call  me  a  liar;  I  will 
crack  yoa  in  the  head  with  a  stick."  About  that  time  they  walked 
toward  him,  and  he  either  jumped  off  the  steps  or  was  pushed  off.  I 
never  saw  anybody  push  him. 

Q.  And  there  they  came  together  T — A.  There  they  came  together. 

Q.  Had  he  a  stick  1 — A.  He  had  a  stick.  It  had  an  iron  rod  running 
through  it.    I  picked  up  the  stick. 

Q.  In  what  position  did  he  hold  the  stick  in  his  hand  ? — A.  He  had 
the  stick  by  the  small  end.  As  I  said,  it  had  a  rod  running  through  it. 
It  bad  either  a  leaden  or  iron  end  to  it. 

Q-  He  had  it  by  tiie  small  end! — A.  Yes,  sir;  held  it  by  the  small 
end. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  blow  struck  by  any  one? — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  violence  at  this  meeting  ? — A.  No ;  that  was 
all  the  violence.  I  believe  some  other  speakers  were  called  on  to  make 
speeches,  and  they  did  so.  There  is  a  colored  man  named  Phil.  Saun- 
ders who  was  called  on  to  speak.  He  got  up  and  made  a  speech  of 
about  half  an  hour  or  hour's  length. 

Q.  Was  Saunders  a  republican  speaker  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  an  inde- 
pendent in  that  speech ;  he  said  he  was  not  going  to  say  who  he  was  go- 
ing to  vote  for,  except  lor  Colonel  Singleton.  He  was  going  to  vote  for 
him. 

Q.  McKee  was  a  republican,  I  understand  ? — A.  He  was  a  republi- 
can. 

Q.  The  meeting  was  then  continued  and  those  men  spoke  ?  Did  any 
body  else  speak ! — A.  Several  spoke.    Colonel  Luckett  spoke. 

Q.  Which  side  did  he  speak  on  f — A.  He  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  Who  else!  Do  you  remember! — A.  I  do  not  remember  any 
others. 

Q.  Did  the  meeting  disperse  at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  seriously  wjw  Mr.  McKee  injured  f — A.  He  went  home  the 
next  morning  on  the  train.    It  was  just  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

Q.  Nothing  that  laid  him  up  ? — A.  Nothing  that  laid  him  up. 
Q.  Describe  anything  else  about  that  meeting. — A.  Dr.  Galloway, 
the  physician — I  can  state  what  he  said  that  Mr.  McKee  said,  but  I 

suppose  that  is  not  evidence. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  No;  that  would  not  be  evidence. 
Mr.  Keenan.  I  have  so  insisted,  but  have  not  been  very  successful. 

(To  the  witness.)  How  long  before  the  election  was  this  f — ^A.  A  mouth 

before  the  election. 

By  Mr.  Keenan  : 

Q.  Was  the  sheriff  of  the  county  there  I — A.  I  was  sitting  by  the 
sheriff,  Mr.  Boss,  when  the  difficulty  commenced. 

Q.  Ishe  a  republican  or  democrat? — A.  He  is  a  republican.  Just 
while  McKee  was  speaking  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  That  is  no  way 
for  a  man  to  speak  in  this  country.  He  must  appeal  to  the  sensible 
white  men,  intelligent  men.''    Mr.  Ross  said  that  to  me,  not  to  McKee. 

Q-  Speaking  of  what  McKee  said  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  McKee  was  excited  or  not  T — A. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  angry  or  mad. 

Q'  Did  any  one  there  call  attention  to  whether  he  had  been  drinking 
or  Dot?— -A.  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that  j  I  do  not  know. 

Q-  When  did  this  occur  !— A.  In  1876. 
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Q.  Was  there  any  other  violence  you  saw  in  1876  ? — A.  I  know  of  no 
other. 

Q.  And  it  did  not  produce  any  riot  among  the  crowd  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  great  excitement  t — A.  It  seemed  to  be  a  personal  diffi- 
calty,  just  as  I  have  described  it. 

Q.  That  was  all  the  violence  that  you  witnessed  or  know  of  in  1876 1 — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1875  state  how  it  was. — A.  In  1875  I  prosecuted  three  repub- 
licans for  assaulting  a  colored  man  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  In  what  county f — A.  In  Holmes  County;  and  I  know  of  two 
others  who  were  prosecuted  and  convicted.  If  you  want  the  names,  I 
will  give  them.  The  evidence  elicited  in  that  case  was  that  a  colored 
man  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket  at  the  election  in  1875,  and  several 
days  after  the  election  he  was  going  along  the  road  and  met  a  squad  of 
republicans,  colored  men 

Q.  How  many! — A.  There  were  five  in  the  crowd;  but  only  three 
participated. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  to  him  f — A.  They  took  him  off  his  mule,  the 
evidence  was,  and  beat  him  with  the  handle  of  a  whip. 

Q.  What  did  the  evidence  disclose  that  they  did  this  for? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  object  to  this. 

Mr.  Ejsknan.  This .  is  sworn  evidence,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right 
to  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Go  on. 

A.  The  evidence  disclosed  that  as  soon  as  they  saw  him  they  ques- 
tioned him  and  said,  ^'  That's  the  old  rascal  who  had  voted  the  democratic 
ticket;  let's  whip  him,  boys;"  and  they  pulled  him  off  the  mule  he  was 
riding,  and  I  think  they  pulled  his  pants  down  and  switched  him.  That 
was  the  evidence. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  he  ! — A.  An  old  man  ;  over  60. 

Q.  1  hree  of  them  did  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  another  case  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  this! — A.  In  Holmes  County. 

Q.  Where  was  the  other  ! — A.  In  Holmes  County,  the  county  I  live 
in,  at  a  small  town  where  a  colored  man  who  had  voted  the  democratic 
ticket,  about  twenty-five  years  old,  was  assaulted. 

Q.  By  how  many  ? — A.  There  were  two  in  this  affair. 

Q.  Where  did  they  meet  him,  according  to  the  evidence? — A.  At  his 
house.    The  evidence  was  that  they  came  there. 

Q.  After  the  election  f — A.  After  the  election ;  and  told  him  that  he 
had  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  they  were  going  to  kill  him  for  it. 

Q.  What  did  they  do? — A.  After  they  had  assaulted  him,  and  I  think 
he  defended  himself  pretty  well,  one  of  them  went  so  far  as  to  hit  him 
with  an  ax.  The  one  who  did  not  assault  him  with  an  ax  was  fined 
by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  the  other  was  bound  over  for  his  appear- 
ance to  the  circuit  court  to  answer  the  graver  charge  of  felony,  making 
an  assault  with  a  deadly  weapon  with  intent  to  kill. 

Q.  Did  they  injure  him  ? — A.  Yes ;  his  arm  was  injured.  He  had  it 
in  a  sling. 

Q.  Wbat  did  they  state  to  him  t — A.  They  said  he  had  voted  the  dem- 
ocratic ticket,  and  they  were  going  to  kill  him  for  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  specific  instances  where  there  were 
these  attacks? — A.  I  know  that  there  were  two  democratic  colored  men 
who  joined  a  democratic  club  at  Kichland. 
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Q.  In  what  yearf — A.  In  1875 ;  this  was  before  the  election.  As  they 
were  going  home  that  night<,  after  joining  the  clob,  they  were  fired  on 
by  some  one  in  ambnsh  on  the  road.  I  do  not  know  who  they  were  or 
anything  about  it.  But  they  had  joined  the  democratic  club  that  night 
and  were  on  their  way  home,  and  were  fired  on. 

Q.  Was  either  of  them  injured  or  hit? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  know  who  fired  upon  them  f — A.  They  suspected  some 
parties  and  had  them  arrested.  I  do  not  know  what  has  become  of  the 
case. 

Q.  Any  other  particular  instance  f — A.  I  will  state  in  connection 
with  the  killing  of  these  two  negroes  in  the  court-house  by  Lee  and 
Mills,  that  such  an  antagonism  grew  out  of  these  two  factious  toward 
each  other,  that  this  man  Holmes,  who  was  trying  to  lead  his  party, 
went  up  to  his  room  and  staid  there  about  six  weeks  and  would  not 
come  out  for  fear  that  Lee  and  Mills  would  kill  him.  Lee  had  knocked 
bim  down  on  the  streets  and  assaulted  him  and  used  him  very  badly, 
and  be  wrote  a  note  to  democrats,  the  white  people  there,  to  protect 
bim.  This  man  Holmes,  when  he  was  besieged  by  the  other  republi- 
cans  

Q.  Was  Holmes  a  colored  man  f — A.  No;  a  white  man. 

Q.  Were  the  others  white  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  all  republicans f — A.  All  republicans;  and  this  grew 
out  of  the  fight  among  themselves  for  the  county  nAminations. 

Q.  What  year  was  that? — A.  1875.  When  this  man  Holmes  was 
besieged  there  in  his  rooms  he  wrote  a  note  to  Mr.  Gwiu,  Mr.  Hooker, 
Judge  Drennan,  and  myself. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 
I  went  up  there.    He  wrote  a  note  to  us  to  come  up  to  his  room.    Sev- 
eral of  the  gentlemen  went.    I  know  Judge  Drennan  and  Mr.  Gwin 
and  Dr.  Dorton  and  myself  went  up  to  see  Mr.  Holmes.    He  said  that 
he  was  afraid  of  Lee  and  Mills,  and  he  wanted  us  to  protect  him.     We 
told  him  that  we  were  not  officers,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  law,  and 
could  only  guarantee  that  they  should  not  hurt  him  when  we  could 
help  it  in  any  way,  but  we  could  not  guarantee  protection  to  him. 
Alter  the  conference  with  us  we  advised  him  that  he  had  better  get  out 
of  the  way  and  not  bring  on  a  riot  there ;  that  if  he  and  Lee  had  a  fight 
among  themselves  they  would  probably  draw  the  people  into  it,  as  there 
was  some  talk  of  lynching  Lee  and  Mills  for  shooting  these  negroes 
in  the  court-house,  by  the  negroes,  and  the  negroes  became  angry  and 
said  they  were  going  to  burn  down  the  town  because  this  had  been  done, 
and  we  did  not  want  to  be  dragged  into  the  difficulty  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q'  They  had  been  shot  in  this  republican  convention,  all  republicans 
being  there  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  Did  the  democrats  have  anything  to  do  in  any  way  with  that  con- 
ventioQl — A.  Nothing  whatever,  except  as  spectators.  There  were 
ahoat  fifteen  or  twenty  shots  fired  in  the  court- house. 
.  Q'  If  yon  can  give  any  information  as  to  what  occnrred  in  the  elec- 
tions of  1875  or  1876,  in  reference  to  threats  held  out  against  the  colored 
men  who  should  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  state  what  knowledge  you 
have  on  that  subject. — A.  Only  the  cases  1  have  mentioned  1  know 
personally. 

Q-  Do  you  know  generally  whether  there  was  such  ? — A.  I  have 
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heard  of  it ;  I  read  it  in  the  newspapers;  it  was  charged  everywhere; 
and  I  think  the  democratic  clubs  passed  resolutions  generally  that 
they  would  protect  their  colored  members  as  far  as  the  law  allowed. 

Q.  Were  threats  made  against  the  colored  men  who  should  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  in  the  public  press,  or  were  there  accounts  in  the 
public  press  of  their  being  threatened? — A.  There  were  accounts  fre- 
quently in  the  press;  and  I  know  that  our  club  passed  a  resolution  that 
they  would  protect  any  colored  man  who  joined  the  democratic  club 
from  violence  at  the  hands  of  any  one,  and  I  think  that  resolution  wa^ 
])retty  generally  passed  in  all  the  clubs.  We  thought  it  necessary.  I 
had  occasion  to  prosecute  only  the  two  cases  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  what  was  the  reason  why  coloreil  men  in 
1875  and  1876  left  the  republicans  and  voted  with  the  democrats,  whether 
intimidation  by  the  democrats  was  the  cause  or  something  else  f — A. 
The  same  that  1  have  told  you  is  the  reason.  These  men  who  had  been  in 
power  there  had  prostituted  the  oflBces  that  they  had  been  elected  to 
till,  and  when  they  fell  out  among  themselves  and  fought,  the  negroes 
quit  them,  and  just  said  they  would  not  go  with  them  any  longer;  that 
they  wanted  to  elect  good  men,  men  who  lived  there  and  who  were 
identified  with  the  people. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  election  of  1876,  accx)rding  to  your 
knowledgeand  information  and  judgment;  was  it  a  free  and  fair  election, 
or  was  there  fraud  or  intimidation  f — A.  It  was  free  and  fair. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1875,  so  far  as  the  democrats  were  concerned  f   Did. 
they  use  intimidation  then  f — A.  I  know  of  none. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Tou  say  that  there  was  a  free  and  fair  election,  both  in  1875  and 
1876!— A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Will  you  specify  the  counties  in  your  district  f — A.  Holmes,  Yazoo, 
Madison,  Leake,  and  Attala. 

Q.  Was  the  election  in  1875,  in  your  judgment,  in  those  counties,  and 
the  State  generally,  as  free  and  as  secure  as  the  election  in  1876! — -A.. 
So  far  as  1  know. 

Q.  You  would  not  make  any  difference  as  to  the  character  of  the  t^ro 
elections  f — A.  I  have  told  you  all  that  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  make  any  difference  then  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  intimidation  ? — A.  I  know  of  none  in  1875,  and 
none  in  1876. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  if  you  were  not  yourself  indicted  in  the  United 
States  district  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi  for  acts  of 
intimidation  in  Mississippi! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  was.  I  intended  to  tell^ 
Senator  Kernan  about  that,  but  it  escaped  me.  I  was  in  the  XJnite^M 
States  court  at  Jackson. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 
Q.  What  year!— A.  1875. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  ; 

Q.  What  for!-^A.  Intimidation;  intimidating  one  Nathan  WilsoD^^ 
colored. 

Q.  When  was  that  indictment  found  ! — A.  In  November,  right  aftei^^ 
the  election  of  1875. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  referred  to  those  persons  registering  and  you  say 
you  never  heard  of  any  refusal  of  registering  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  means  of  personal  knowledge  had  you  ! — A.  I  only  saw 
them  registering  once.    I  went  there  and  registered  myself. 
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Q.  When  was  thatt — A.  That  was  in  October. 

Q.  At  the  county-scat  of  Holmes  County  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there! — A.  Only  a  few  moments,  per- 
haps five  minutes. 

Q.  You  went  and  registered  and  then  went  about  your  busiuess! — A. 
I  went  and  took  three  colored  men,  and  my  fiither  went  with  me  at  the 
time. 

Q.  You  registered  and  went  away? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  remain  during  the  day  to  see  whether  there  was  a  fair 
registration  or  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  time  you  were  there,  hixd  you  any  other  way  of 
knowing? — A.  From  the  character  of  the  men  who  had  charge  of  the 
registration,  I  believe  there  was  a  fair  registration. 

Q    But  you  have  no  personal  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The«e  county  boards  are  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  registra- 
tion f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  democrats  and  one  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  selected  them  all ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  the  republican  was  in  your  county  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  Isaac  Crawford. 

Q.  A  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  a  minister  of  the  gospel. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  you  addressed  meetings  through  your  district! — A. 
No,  sir;  not  in  my  district.  I  only  made  some  political  speeches  in 
Holmes  County. 

Q.  Were  you  outside  of  Holmes  County  during  the  campaign! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  was  at  my  courtB. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  outside  of  Holmes  County !— A.  I 
believe  I  made  one  speech  at  a  club-meeting  in  Canton. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  In  October. 

Q.  What  county  w&h  that  in  ! — A.  Madison  County. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Trueheart! — A.  He  is  an  ex-member  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  active  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whom  he  voted  tor  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Is  Colonel  Singleton  from  that  district? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ho  was  elected  to  Congress ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  by  about  14,000  ma- 
jority. 

Q.  Did  Trueheart  vote  for  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  heard  him  say  it  was  a  fair  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where? — A.  He  was  at  my  office  just  after  the  election. 

Q.  How  oiten  have  you  heard  him  Siiy  that? — A.  Several  times. 

Q.  More  than  once  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  at  my  office  quite  often. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  about  his  saying  it  more  than  once  ? — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Who  was  present  ?=— A.  1  suppose  my  partner,  Mr.  Hooker. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  !— A.  He  said  he  never  saw  a  fairer  election 
anywhere. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  say  that! — ^A.  We  were  talking  about  the 
election. 

Q.  What  election  did  bespeak  of! — A.  The  election  there. 

Q.  The  election  in  his  precinct,  or  all  over  the  State! — A.  In  his 
precinct,  of  course.  I  will  tell  you  another  instance  of  a  republican, 
Anderson  Clark.  He  was  returning-officer,  and  brought  the  ballot-box 
back  to  the  court-house — returning-officer  at  Emery  polling-place. 
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Q.  How  many  people  voted  there,  do  you  knowt — A.  I  do  not  know; 
perhaps  a  hundred. 

Q.  How  does  the  vote  stand  there  t — A.  I  do  not  know.   It  is  a  small 
votinfr-])recinct ;  one  hundred,  perhaps. 

Q.  How  did  that  precinct  go! — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  Unanimously! — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  did  it  stand  f— A.  About  40  to  60;  about  that,  I  think. 

Q.  How  is  it  at  your  precinct! — A.  About  750;  about  550  democrats 
and  200  republicans,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  democratic  vote  in  Holmes  County  in  1876  ! — A. 
About  1,404. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1875?— A.  About  1,400. 

Q.  How  was  it  before  that! — A.  They  had  no  election  the  year  be- 
fore. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1872  ! — A.  About  1,500  republican  in  1872. 

Q.  Yiizoo  County  is  in  your  district! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  republican  majority  in  1872! — A.  About  2,000, 1 
think,  in  1872. 

Q.  How  did  the  vote  stand  there  in  1875,  before  the  attack  ;  about 
what  was  the  total  vote  there,  do  you  know  ! — A.  About  4,200,  all  told. 

Q.  And  the  republican  majorty  was  what  in  1875! — A.  Only  sevea 
republican  votes  were  polled  in  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 
Q.  In  1875  !--A.  In  1875. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  And  about  4,200  votes  were  polled  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  almut  that 

Q.  And  about  4,175  democratic  votes? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  that. 

Q.  In  1870, how  did  the  vote  stand  in  that  county! — A.  Two  re- 
publican votes  in  that  county. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  in  1876,  out  of  a  vote  of  3,700  there  were 
only  two  republican  votes  cast! — A.  So  I  hear  it  stated. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  personally  ! — A.  That  is  what  I  saw  stated  in 
the  papers. 

Q.  Now,  in  Madison  County,  in  1872.  what  was  the  republican  ma 
jority  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  how  tnat  was.  I  know  it  was  repub- 
lican. 

Q.  How  did  the  vote  stand  there  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  I  do  not 
remember.  There  are  other  witnesses  here  that  know  about  that  better 
than  I  do.  I  cannot  tbink  of  it  now.  If  it  were  suggested  to  me  I 
might  recollect  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  republican  majority  has  been  about 
two  thousand  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  And  that  at  the  last  election  the  repi»blicans  polled  but  thirteen 
votes  in  the  county ! — A.  About  that,  I  think ;  I  do  not  remember  ex- 
actly. 

Q.  Now,  then,  in  the  county  of  Yazoo,  where  the  republican  majority 
has  been  hereto^>fe  about  two  thousand,  and  in  Madison  County,  where 
the  republican  majority  has  been  about  the  same,  you  say  that  in  Yazoo, 
there  were  but  two  republican  votes  cast  and  but  thirteen  in  Madison 
County.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  change  in  these  two  counties 
has  been  wrought  by  a  voluntary  change  of  individual  votes! — A.  Cer- 
tainly, I  do. 

Q.  You  state  that  positively,  do  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

Q.  I  will  also  ask  you  if  this  feud  spoken  of  as  having  existed  in 
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Holmes  Good ty  between  the  Lees  and  the  Holineses  and  the  Millses  was 
not  healed  up  long  prior  to  the  last  election  ? — A.  Why,  they  both  had 
run  off  at  that  time.  Holmes  was  indicted  for  embezzling,  and  Mills 
had  gone  to  the  Black  Hills. 

Q.  In  speaking  of  the  feud  between  the  two  factions,  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  feud  between  those  two  men  ;  bnt  I  ask  if  the  feud  between  the 
two  factions  was  not  healed  np  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Bat  you  do  not  under- 
stand that  with  the  negroes  down  there,  the  way  the  majority  goes  they 
all  go.  The  feud  is  between  the  republican  leaders.  That  is  the  reaM)n 
they  all  go  democratic  now. 

Q.  Ou  which  side,  as  between  Lee  and  Holmes,  was  the  majority  f— 
A.  Ou  Holmes's  side.  Lee  kept  him  up  there  and  would  not  let  him  get 
out  at  ail. 

Q.  Aud  you  mean  to  testify  that  the  diflSculty  between  those  two  mer 
wa8  principally  the  cause  of  the  great  change  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  matter,  that  they  had  embezzled, or  the  fact  that  they 
haa  a  i)er8onal  difficulty  ;  which  was  it  that  caused  the  change  in  the 
sentiment! — A.  Both,  1  suppose.  Lee  had  control  until  that  time,  aud 
be  did  not  want  to  give  up  the  leadership,  and  Holmes  was  about  to 
supersede  him. 

Q.  You  say  that  one  or  two  State  officials  were  charged  with  embez- 
zling money  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  three  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  democratic  officials  being  charged  with 
embezzling  money? — A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  now. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  records  show  that  during  the  ten  years 

interveniug  between  1835  aud  1845  there  were !— A.  That  was 

before  I  was  born. 

Q<  Do  you  not  know  that  a  single  democratic  treasurer,  named 
Hayues,  fled  the  State,  owing  $61,9GJ.38  !— A.  As  a  matter  of  history, 
Ido. 

Q.  When  was  it! — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  just  know  it  exists. 

Q'  It  wtis  when  the  democrats  were  in  power  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  Do  you  not  know  also  that  between  the  years  1840  and  1850  two 
of  the  State  tax-collectors  were  defaulters  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  from 
my  owu  knowledge. 

Q-  Do  you  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  history  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never 
looked  that  up. 

Q-  Did  these  individual  instances  of  embezzlement  upon  the  part  of 
democratic  officials  in  your  State  create  a  revolution  similar  to  the  one 
yon  say  was  created  by  the  embezzlement  of  one  or  two  corrupt  officials 
iu  tlie  republican  party  ! — ^A.  1  do  not  know ;  I  was  not  there. 

Q-  Do  you  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  history  ! — A.  1  only  know  it  as 

^^ditiou.    My  father  was  an  old-line  whig. 

Q'  He  was  not  very  successful  politically,  was  he  ? — A.  No,  sir,  not 
very. 

Q'Doyou  not  know  that  a  democratic  treasurer  of  Yazoo  County 
^Itbui  the  past  eighteen  months  has  become  a  defaulter  and  fled  the 
State !«-A.  1  know  that  money  was  stolen  from  the  vaults.  This  treas- 
°''^r  was  as  good  a  man  as  ever  lived.    About  $28,000  was  taken. 

Q-  Who  was  he! — A.  Judge  R.  B.  Hayes. 

Q*  He  is  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q>  Has  he  left  the  county  and  gone  to  Texas? — A.  I  guess  not.  I 
saw  him  there  about  three  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Did  you  indict  him! — A.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q"  Did  you  investigate  the  matter  1 — A.  It  was  investigated  thor- 
oughly. 
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Q.  Bat  tbe  fact  was  aboat  $28,000  got  out  of  the  safe  in  some  wa^ 
and  did  not  get  back  again  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that  it 
was  stolen. 

Q.  From  what  fund  was  it  stolen  ? — A.  The  school-fund.  It  was  all 
the  money  that  was  in  the  treasury. 

By  Mr.  Kern  AN : 

Q.  It  was  stolen  from  the  safe! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  keys  were  secured 
in  some  way  to  unlock  it. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Under  whose  administration  had  this  school-fund  «iccumulated?— 
A.  I  am  unable  to  say.     I  know  it  was  his  hrst  night  in  office.    Tbi 
outgoing  treasurer  paid  it  to  him  in  the  morning,  and  that  night  it  wh 
stolen  from  the  vault. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Gra^'es  before  he  left  ruined  the  treasnr  _ 
of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  receiving  into  the  vault  about  $302,955.1* 
of  worthless  Brandon  Bank  notes,  notes  of  insolvent  railroads,  &c.T— 
A.  In  1845  ! 

Q.  It  was  when  he  left  the  State  f — A.  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  history  t — A.  I  do  not  know  ■ 

Q.  You  had  another  treasurer  in  1866,  Mr.  Haynes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  li 
was  treasurer. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  a  defaulter  ! — A.  It  may  be ;  I  do  n  ^ 
know. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  object  of  asking  these  questions  is  this:  Tt 
witness  stated  the  fact  that  one  or  two  republicans  were  guilty  of  enibt^. 
zlement — revolntionized  the  sentiment  of  the  State.  I  am  asking  whetbt 
democratic  embezzlements  produced  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Kernan.  He  says  these  people  had  up  to  that  time  embezzle* 
public  money,  and  that  is  more  apposite  to  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  history  tba 
under  democratic  rule  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  from  the  first  day  oi 
January,  1838,  to  January,  1842,  the  State  had  passed  from  having  in  it^ 
treasury  $279,613.31  in  cash  to  the  condition  of  a  bankrupt  debtor,  oar- 
ing eight  millions  of  dollars  t — A.  1  only  know  it  by  reading  of  it. 

Q.  You  understand  that  to  be  the  history  of  that  period  ! — A.  YeSi 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  defalcations  of  these  men  in 
Holmes  County  were  one  great  cause  of  the  change  of  sentiment  in  1875  *^ 
— A.  The  negroes,  of  course,  were  enraged  at  Lee  and  Mills  for  killing 
two  of  their  number. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  a  fact  these  alleged  defalcations  were  dc^ 
known  until  after  the  election  of  1875  ! — A.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  thm- 
that  was  known,  but  the  fuss  was  known. 

Q.  Then  these  defalcations  were  not  known  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but  Holm^* 
was  indicted  for  embezzling,  in  1874  or  1875,  from  a  newspaper  wit  ^ 
which  he  had  some  connection. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  That  was  not  a  public  defalcation  t — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL : 

Q.  The  republicans  stood  by  Holmes,  did  they  nott — A.  Tes,  sir; 
stated  that. 
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By  Mr.  Teller: 
Q  All  of  them  pretty  much  t — A.  Lee  had  a  very  few  followers. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell: 

CJ.  You  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  negroes  generally  went  with  the 
I  a  jority  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Holmes  had  a  majority  with  him  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 
<}.  Did  the  democrats  take  any  part  in  this  controversy  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
m  ^y  stood  off  and  looked  on. 

^.  Do  yon  not  know  that  the  democrats  encouraged  Lee  ? — A.  No, 
mr;  they  indicted  him  for  murder. 
^.  Did  not  the  democrats  encourage  this  controversy  between  Lee 
d  Holmes? — A.  In  what  way! 

M^.  Did  they  not  encourage  it  f — A.  I  suppose  they  were  glad  of  it. 
Q.  How  was  it  with  yourself! — A.  I  was  glad  of  it. 
Q.  Did  yon  not  urge  it  on  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  told  him  I  would  do  the 
St  I  could  for  him  when  the  case  came  up. 

By  Mr.  Teller: 
Q.  But  you  advised  him  to  leave  the  country? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell: 

Q.  Were  not  the  bondsmen  of  these  men  democrats? — A.  Some  of 
tliera  were. 

Q.  Was  it  not  generally  understood  that  they  profited  more  by  that 
Tiiouey  that  was  stolen  than  the  person  charged  with  the  theft? — A. 
Tlieouly  money  that  was  stolen  was  carried  off  by  Lee  to  Chicago,  and 
t^hen  be  went  off  to  the  Black  Hills. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
Ido. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it? — A.  Because  a  man  by  the  name  of  Bald- 
win bought  them  there  in  Chicago.,  and  brought  the  bonds  down  to  have 
them  registered,  when  they  were  stolen. 

Q.  What  became  of  this  indictment  against  the  man  in  Chicago? — 
A.  It  is  there  on  tile. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  him  ? — A.  No,  sir;  we  could  not  arrest  him.  It 
was  foond  after  he  had  left. 

Q.  tou  spoke  of  a  northern  man  who  came  down  there,  and  said  they 
could  not  tack  on  to  such  a  party;  who  were  they? — A.  H.  F.  Willis  and 
his  father. 
Q  When  did  he  come  there?— A.  In  1870. 

Q-  VVhat  ticket  did  he  vote  ? — A.  He  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
H«  voteii  tbe  democratic  ticket  at  the  last  election. 

Q-  When  was  it  he  said  he  never  saw  a  fairer  election  ? — A.  Well, 
8'r»  I  heard  him  say  that.     He  was  bookkeeper  for  M.  D.  Whiteman. 

Q-  He  voted  for  General  Singleton  for  Congress,  did  he  not? — A.  I 
^kon  he  did ;  but  I  do  not  know. 
Q'  Were  you  present  at  the  time  this  fight  took  p^ace? — A.  I  was  in 

^y  office,  and  heard  the  report  of  guns  and  pistols,  and  I  ran  over 

there. 

Q*  Did  you  know  what  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  ?— A.  It  was  a 
^publican  meeting.  For  some  purpose  Lee  held  his  convention  in  the 
^^Qrthoase,  and  Holmes  and  his  friends  had  to  go  out  into  the  woods. 

Q'  You  were  not  there  ? — A.  As  soon  as  I  heard  the  shooting,  I  went 
^^T  to  the  court  house.  I  ran  over  there  and  saw  one  negro  with  about 
"^6  ballet-holes  through  him.  I  suppose  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty 
8liot8  ilred. 
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Q.  When  was  thatt — A.  About  the  4th  of  Aagast,  1875. 

Q.  About  the  affair  at  Gaaton;  yoa  attended  that  meeting! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  the  7th  of  October  lastt — A.  Yes  sir,  that  was  the  day. 

Q.  Was  that  meeting  had  as  a  republican  meeting? — A.  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  it  wasf — A.  I  cannot  say.  I  only  knew  that 
Oeneral  McKee  was  to  speak. 

Q.  General  McKee  was  one  of  the  candidates  for  elector  at  large  Y — 
A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  at  the  meeting  Y — A.  About  one  hundred. 

Q.  Mostly  colored  people  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  mostly ;  about  twenty  five 
whites. 

Q.  Did  you  know  McKee? — A.  I  was  introduced  to  him. 

Q.  He  was  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  he  took  the  stand  to  speak — on  the  steps  Y — A.  Yes, 
sir,  on  the  steps. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  Of  course  he  charged  the  democratic 
party  with  being  a  bad  party  and  said  that  the  republicans  were  the 
good  party,  like  any  other  politician  on  his  side  would  say. 

Q.  Had  he  said  anything  that  was  insulting  to  any  person  ? — A.  No, 
sir,  he  had  not. 

Q.  He  was  starting  in  to  try  to  make  a  political  speech  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  minutes  was  it  until  he  was  interrupted  ? — A.  About 
five  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  Then  he  was  interrupted  by  a  Mr.  Devine,  was  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Devine? — A.  Perhaps  twenty  steps  ofif. 

Q.  Was  he  sitting? — A.  They  were  all  standing. 

Q.  Wat:  the  crowd  orderly  up  to  that  time? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  only  when 
they  were  laughing  at  something  funny  that  was  said. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  trouble? — A.  A  voice  asked  McKee 
what  had  become  of  all  the  funds  in  the  treasury. 

Q.  This  was  Devine,  was  it? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  it  was  a  voice. 

Q.  What  did  McKee  say  ? — A.  He  said,  ^^Lord,  the  democrats  stole 
all  the  money  out  of  the  treasury  before  I  came  into  the  State.^ 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  in  an  angry  manner,  or  did  he  just  respond  to  an 
interruption,  as  any  speaker  might,  in  rather  a  playful  manner  ? — A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  not  rather  a  jocose  response  to  the  interruption  ? — A.  He 
might  have  intended  it  so. 

Q.  Could  you  not  see  from  his  manner  that  it  was  so? — A.  You  can 
take  it  so.    I  did  not  consider  him  angry. 

Q.  He  had  no  arms  in  his  hands? — A.  Nothing  but  that  stick;  he 
had  in  his  hand  a  loaded  cane.  He  had  his  hat  on  and  that  cane  in  bis 
hand. 

Q.  Nothing  unusual  in  that,  was  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  next  thing  said  by  him  ? — A.  Devine  said,  ^^  Tha 
was  a  lie." 

Q.  Did  he  say, "  That  was  a  lie  ^  or  "  You  are  a  liar  ?  ^ — A.  The  eflfectzis 
was  the  same. 

Q.  He  gave  him  the  lie  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    And  he  said,  <*  You  d- 


son  of  a  b h,  you  talk  that  way  to  me  and  I  will  crack  you  on  thc^ 

bead." 

Q.  What  did  Devine  and  this  m^i — what  is  his  name  ? — ^A.  Weath- 
ersby. 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  f — A.  Well,  when  he  Raid  that,  he  approached 
him. 

Q.  And  aboat  bow  far  were  Weathersby  and  Devine  from  McKee  at 
the  time  Devine  told  McKee  be  was  a  liar  ? — A.  About  twenty  steps. 
Q.  Did  not  they  advance  at  once  upon  McKee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  McKee  remain  on  the  staud  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  there? — A.  Well,  not  at  all,  hardly.    He 
was  knocked  down  about  five  steps  from  the  stand,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Was  he  hit  by  Weathersby  before  he  left  the  stand  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  he  remained  on  the  stand  and  Weathersby  advanced 

and  hit  him  on  the  head  and  knocked  him  off! — A.  No,  sir;  as  to 

whether  he  was  knocked  off  or  whether  he  was  pushed  off  I  couldn't 

say ;  about  that  time  be  went  off  the  abutment. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  pushed  off! — A.  No,  sir;  but  I 
understand  he  said  so. 

Q.  Did  he  fall  off? — A.  No;  he  was  not  on  his  feet, 
Q.  Which  one  of  the  men  was  it  knocked  him  down  ? — A.  Weath- 
ersby. 

Q.  What  with  ? — A.  A  walking-stick, 
Q.  Was  it  heavy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  did  be  hit  him  ? — A.  On  the  head. 
Q.  Did  he  cut  him  ? — A.  I  think  he  drew  some  blood. 
Q.  Where  was  Devine  ? — A.  He  was  there. 
Q.  Did  he  knock  him  senseless  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  that  being  done,  McKee  was  carried  from  the  grounds  into 
the  court-bouse,  and  the  democracy  took  possession  of  the  meeting  and 
had  democratic  si>eaking  ? — A.  VVell,  the  crowd  was  there,  and,  just 
like  any  other  gathering,  men  were  called  on. 
Q.  Did  any  republicans  speak  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  several  democrats  did  speak  ? — A.  Colonel  Luckett  and  Phil. 
SSaunders. 
Q.  Lnckett  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q»  Saunders  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  Well,  he  went  on  to  make  a  speech. 
Q*  A  good  democratic  si)eech  ? — A.  A  good  independent  speech.    He 
n*ad€  a  speech  for  Singleton  for  Congress. 
Q*  Yoa  regard  him  as  a  good  democrat,  do  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  What  position  does  Weathersby  hold  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
Q«  What  is  Devine's  business? — A.  I  think  he  is  a  merchant. 
Q"  A  democrat  ? — A.  O,  yes ;  be  is  a  democrat. 
Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  General  McKee  was  taken  that  evening  to 
tne  post-oflSce  ? — A.  How  do  I  know  where  he  was  taken  ? 
.  0*  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  report  and  hearsay  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  courtthouse  was  fired  on  by  democrats  ? 
"7^*  I  will  say  this,  that  I  went  to  the  post-office  the  next  morning,  and 
thei'e  was  a  bullet-hole  through  the  side  of  the  wall.  As  to  who  made 
It  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  inatter  of  history,  that  there  were  several 
BQota  fired  on  the  post-oflSce  that  night  ? — A.  I  heard  so. 

Q-  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  assaulted  with  brickbats  ? — A.  I 

^W  told  80. 

Q*  And  do  you  not  know  that  several  persons  were  wounded  ? — A. 
^6il,  I  heard  that  one  person  was  wounded.  Will  Pratt  said  a  bullet 
that  Came  through  this  wall  struck  an  iron  safe  and  flew  off  and  struck 
him. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  who  assaalted  this  office? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yoa  dow  what  you  know  aboat  the  drumheads  of  the 
colored  men  being  broken  open! — A.  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  remem- 
ber anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  military  organizations  in  your  dis- 
trict in  the  year  1875!    Do  you  know  the  Canton  Mail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  accoaot  did  not  appear  in  the  Canton  Mail 
next  morning : 

Some  lawless  persons,  we  do  not  know  who,  (and  are  glad  we  do  not  know,)  about  mid- 
night, last  Saturday  night,  went  to  the  northeast  corner  of  Cuurt  Sqttare  and  fired  several 
shots  into  the  room  of  T.  B.  Pratt,  esq.,  over  the  post-office.  Several  parties  were  in  the 
room  at  the  time,  and  one  of  the  bullets,  after  crashing  through  the  weather-board  log  and 
plastering,  struck  an  iron  safe.  A  fragment  from  this  bullet  struck  Mark  Josephs  on  the 
cheek,  but  fortuuately  did  no  great  injury,  though  Mr.  J.  bled  profunely.  This  lawlessoess 
is  very  properly  condemned  by  all  good  citizens  of  our  tuwn.  i 

A.  That  was  a  democratic  paper.  I  say  now  that  was  a  villaiuous 
affair. 

Q.  Now  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  the  military  organizations  in 
1875. — A.  Well,  sir,  we  had  a  club,  a  democratic  club,  organized,  aud 
had  offi(;ers  elected. 

Q.  Were  you  an  officer? — A.  !No,  sir;  I  was  a  high  private. 

Q.  Describe  that  organization. — A.  It  was  just  like  any  other  organ- 
ization. 

Q.  Had  a  captain  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  lieutenants? — A.  Yes,  sir;  lieutenants. 

Q.  Did  yoa  drill  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Did  you  have  arms? — A.  Some  of  them  had  aud  some  had  not. 

Q.  Was  this  a  military  organization  or  a  political  organization?— A. 
We  tendered  ourselves  to  Governor  Ames  as  a  military  organization, 
wrote  him  a  letter  and  told  him  that  we  were  there  to  keep  the  peace. 

Q.  W^ere  you  a  military  organization  entirely,  or  political  also?— A. 
There  were  old  men  in  this  club  who  did  not  belong  to  this  company. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  in  a  room  and  have  talks,  and  do  your  business 
there  generally  ? — A.  We  met  in  the  court-house. 

Q.  Who  would  preside  then  ? — -A.  The  captain. 

Q.  W'ould  you  transact  political  business? — A.  No,  sir;  only  just  as^ 
1  have  said;  that  we  wrote  to  the  governor  that  we  were  organized  and- 
ready  to  obey  his  commands. 

Q.  You  called  this  a  democratic  club? — A.  Well,  the  same  men  that 
belonged  to  one  belonged  to  the  other. 

Q.  It  was  solely  composed  of  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  6<^  - 

Q.  Was  anybody  besides  a  democrat  allowed  to  belong  to  it?—-- 
No,  sir.    Some  colored  men  belonged  to  it. 

Q.  How  did  they  vote  ? — A.  Some  voted  the  democratic  ticket  au 
some  the  republican  ticket,  I  guess. 

Q.  W^hen  was  it  abandoned? — A.  Abandoned  just  after  the  electioi 
1  do  not  suppose  we  held  another  meeting  after  November,  1875. 

Q.  W^hat  kind  of  arras  did  you  have? — A.  Some  of  them  had  Wi" 
Chester  rifles,  and  some  of  them  shot-guns. 

Q.  This  was  the  regular  militia  organization  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  thin»^* 
it  was  organized  under  the  law  of  the  State,  or  intended  to  be. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  of  that  ? — A.  I  am.  1  am  certain  we  offered  o' 
services  to  the  governor. 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  name  of  your  company  ?— A.  It  had  no  name. 

Q.  Were  your  officers  commissioned  by  the  governor  ?— A.  No,  s 
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Q.  Then  it  was  not  an  organization  nnder  your  railitia  law,  was  itt — 
A.  I  do  not  know  about  our  militia  law.  - 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer,  a  prosecuting  attorney,  a  high  private  of  this 
company,  you  say.  Now,  I  want  to  know  whether  this  was  an  organi- 
zation under  the  State  law,  or  merely  voluntary. — A.  Voluntary. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  your  organization  ! — A.  To  preserve  the 
l)eace.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  and  the  negroes  had 
threatened  to  burn  the  town  because  Lee  and  Mills  had  shot  men  at  the 
court'house. 

Q.  When  was  this  company  organized  t — A.  Late  in  the  fall,  before 
the  election. 
Q.  How  long  before  t — A.  I  cannot  say  now. 
Q.  Who  was  your  colonel? — A.  Col.  J.  D.  Macabee. 
Q.  Did  you  go  outside  of  the  town  for  men  ! — A.  Some  young  men 
from  the  country  came  in  and  joined. 
Q.  Did  you  hold  any  meetings  outside  of  the  town  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  transacted  political  business  when  you  met, 
or  only  as  a  company  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  we  did  or  not. 
Q.  You  do  not  remember! — A.  How  do  you  mean  ^^  political  busi- 
ness f    Do  you  mean  organize  like  a  club  would  do  ? 

Q.  Did  you  transact  any  business  having  reference  to  your  political 
matters  in  your  county  1 — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  did  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that 
they  did.    I  do  not  think  we  were  at  but  one  or  two  meetings. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  f — A.  Well,  we  met  there  and  organized,  talked 
about  uniform,  and  something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  The  captain  was  the  chairman  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  captain  was  the 
chairman. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  great  purpose  was  to  control  the  poli- 
tic8  of  that  county  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  for  self  protection  ;  the  sheriff 
^as  powerless ;  there  had  been  a  riot  at  Clinton,  men  killed  all  over  the 
State,  and  we  wanted  to  protect  ourselves. 

Q.  Was  not  your  company  organized  before  the  Clinton  riot  ? — A.  No, 
sir;  it  was  after,  I  know. 

Q.  You  are  certain  it  was  organized  after  the  Clinton  riot  t — A.  Yes, 

sir.  » 

Q.  What  day  was  it  organized  f — A.  I  do  not  know  the  date,  but  it 
was  after  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  Clinton  riot  t — A.  Well,  sir,  I  have 
h^rd  these  things  and  I  know  it  was  one  reason  for  the  organization. 

Q- Was  it  before  the  Vicksburgh  riott — A.  O, no,  sir:  that  was  a 
year  before  the  Clinton  riot. 

Q'  Was  it  not  composed  entirely  of  democrats  t — A.  I  say  the  demo- 
^  composed  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  f — A.  I  mean  this,  that  those  men  who  be- 
*^Dgcd  to  the  club  belonged  to  this  company. 

Q*  All  of  them  ? — A.  No ;  the  old  men  did  not  belong  to  it. 

Q-  Where  did  this  club  meet? — A.  At  the  court-house., 

Q*  Where  did  the  military  company  meetf — A.  At  the  same  place. 

^'  Who  presided  at  these  meetings  f — A.  The  captain. 
T  \  ^'^^^^d  *^  t)oth  meetings  t — A.  No,  sir ;  a  man  by  the  name  of 
^' W.  Smith  was  chairman  of  the  club. 
,  Q-  How  many  companies  were  organized  t — A.  Only  this  one,  that  I 

,         Know  of. 

\        Q*  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  others  t— A.  I  do  not  know  it. 

6  MIS 
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Q.  You  say  some  of  the  old  men  who  belonged  to  the  club  did  not  be- 
long to  the  military  organization  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  f — A.  I  suppose  they  did  not  want  to  go  out  over  the  coun- 
try, for  the  same  reason  that  old  men  do  not  join  the  army,  I  suppose- 
too  feeble. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  arms  f — A.  Those  who  had  arms  I  snp- 
X>ose  bought  them  there  in  stores.  Some  sent  to  New  Orleans  for 
them. 

By  Mr.  Kernan: 

Q.  They  belonged  to  the  individuals  t — A.  Yes,  sir  5  each  man  paid 
for  them. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Morgan,  the  republican  sheriff  in 
Yazoo  County  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him  5  he  was  pointed 
out  to  me  in  this  room  to-day ;  I  do  not  see  him  now. 

Q.  Was  not  he  driven  out  t — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  by  common  report  that  he  was  driven  oott— A. 
I  do  not  know:  I  know  he  left  there ;  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the 
campaign  in  Yazoo. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  history  that  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  that  county,  and  Governor  Ames  was  going  to  aid  him,  and  cer- 
tain meetings  were  held  at  Durant,  Vaughn's  Station,  &c.Y — A.  I  have 
heard  of  such  things;  I  do  not  know  them  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  Mr.  Morgan 
leaving  Yazoo  County  t— A.  I  do  not  know  anything  whatever.  You 
can  read  that  in  the  papers. 

Q.  I  propose  to  read  what  purports  to  be  a  report  in  a  democratic 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  What  is  the  date  and  what  the  paper  Y 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  Yazoo  Democrat,  during  the  month  of  October, 
1875. 

Mr.  Kernan  objected  to  the  reading  of  the  account. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

Mr.  Mitchell.  The  account  in  this  paper,  of  the  date  October  22, 
1875,  is : 

The/  tchiU'line  army, ^  Nine  hundred  riflemen  eager  for  the  fray. —  Vaughn  tSlati^m  chosen  a^ 

the  Golgotha — The  bloody  ground. 

Last  MoDdaj  evening,  the  startliDg  annonncement  flashed  over  the  wires  to  this  place  froiss^ 
Jackson,  that  A.  F.  Morgan  would  leave  that  city,  by  special  train,  for  Vanghn's  Statioim  9 
with  a.  white  and  negro  militia  company,  for  the  purpose  of  iuvading  Yazoo  County^  aiL^ 
re-instating  himself  as  sheriff. 

A  county  meeting  was  immediately  called  to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  me^^'l 
the  emergency.  The  meeting  was  held  at  8  o'clock  on  Tnesaay  morning,  in  the  spaciocmi 
cotton-shed  at  the  landing.  Of  its  proceedings  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The  determln^^' 
tion  depicted  upon  every  countenance  showed,  conclusively,  the  one  sentiment  of  our  peopl. 

At  1 1  o'clock  on  that  day,  a  company  of  thirty-five  men  left  our  city,  commanded  by  tT 
intrepid  Capt.  Henry  M.  Dixon.     (The  company  was  greatlv  augmented  after   it  leP 
This  company  was  joined  at  Benton  by  Capt.  U.  S.Taylor  and  Lis  gallant  boys:  Dr.  B. 
Holmes's  Dover  and  neighborhood  company  ;  Capt.  Jesse  E.  Bell's  Satartia company,  co 
manded  by  Captain  Johnson ;  Capt  Sam.  Griffin's  Piney  and  Teheva  Creek   compan.^  i 

Captains  Smith  and  Stubblefields'  Benton  companies,  and  Captain  Mitchell's  Deasonville 

as  Drave<a  regiment  as  ever  met  an  enemy — all  under  the  command  of  that  gp.Uant  and  ^^^ 
perienced  soldier,  Capt.  H.  S.  Taylor. 

The  companies  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Captain  Dixon's  command,  then  numbering  fifty,  was  ordered  immediately  to  Vanghxi'' 
Station,,  as  an  advance  guard,  and  reached  their  destination  about  twilight.  They  were  re^ 
enforced  early  Wednesday  morning  by  Dr.  Holmes's  company  of  fifty  men. 

Captain  Mitchell's  company  was  stationed  at  Deasonville.    The  balance  of  the  comjnao^ 
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rested  at  Benton ;  the  whole  nnmberiog  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  men,  all  mounted 
and  Tarionslj  armed. 

Headquarters  were  established  at  Deasonville,  with  couriers  at  proper  stations. 

Drs.  J.  P.  McCormack  and  J.  D.  Burch,  surgeons  of  this  city,  were  at  the  stations  with 
Captain  Dixon's  company ;  Dr.  B.  C.  Henderson  at  DeasonviUe,  and  J.  W.  C.  Smith  at 
Benton. 

Never  was  a  command  more  properly  distributed,  under  better  control,  and  more  eager 
for  the  fray,  than  those  brave  and  gallant  men,  last  Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday.  And 
we  venture  the  opinion  that,  had  Morgan  and  his  invaders  attempted  a  landing  in  our  county, 
Vaughn's  Station  would  have  been  known  in  the  future  annals  of  Mississippi  as  the  bloody 
ground. 

(To  the  witness :)  Do  yoa,  Mr.  Wilson,  know  aboat  that  t — ^A.  I  do 
not  know  ;  I  had  read  that. 

Q.  In  a  democratic  paper  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  Mr.  Morgan  was^  the 
sheriff  of  Yazoo  County,  and  that  he  had  been  shot  at  and  driven  out 
of  the  county,  and  that  this  meeting  of  these  military  companies  or  demo- 
cratic clubs,  whatever  they  were,  were  assembled  simply  in  anticipation 
of  his  return ;  that  the  report  that  he  had  returned  had  been  circu- 
lated  

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  itt— A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  say  you  drilled  f — A.  We  drilled  about  three  times. 
Q.  Carried  arms  ? — A.  Some  of  them  had  arms,  as  I  stated ;  others  had 
not. 

Q.  Who  did  you  say  was  captain  of  your  company  t — A.  Colonel 
llacabee. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Colonel  Griffin  1 — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  what  he  had  to  do  with  these  organizations  t — A.  I 
do  not.    He  lived  in  Yazoo  County ;  not  in  mine. 

Q.  Were  you  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  this  district  at  the  time  of 
this  Canton  afiair  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  investigation  made  of  that  f — A.  Ko,  sir;  the 
grand  jury  had  adjourned,  I  think.  Court  commenced  there  the  fourth 
Monday  in  September,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  undertake  to  have  any  arrests  made,  or  take  any  steps  in 
Ibat  direction  f — A.  No,  sir  j  that  was  not  my  duty. 

Q.  Was  there  or  not  any  investigation  whatever  by  the  State  author- 
ities, either  as  to  the  offense  committed  at  the  time  General  McKee  was 
Btmck  or  of  the  shooting  into  the  post-office  the  following  night  f — A. 
^ot  that  I  know  of;  there  may  be  at  the  next  term  of  court. 

0-  There  has  never  been  any  arrest  made  or  any  investigation  t — A. 
^one  that  I  know  of. 

Q*  1  understand  you  to  say  that  the  republicans  were  not  organized 
^^  the  late  election  in  your  county  t — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  but 
one  effort  to  organize  them. 

Q-  Where  was  that  effort — at  Sweetwater f — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  at 
^Qrant;  Judge  Ware  made  a  speech  there. 
Q«  Were  you  there  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  heard  of  it. 

.  Q*  Do  you  know  a  person  by  the  name  of  Howard  Bussell  t — A.  Yes, 

sir* 

0-  Where  does  he  live  t — A.  In  the  State  penitentiary. 
Q*  He  is  a  democrat,  is  he  not  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  a  republican. 
Q-  Do  you  know  what  he  was  put  in  the  penitentiary  for  t — ^A.  For 
sbootiog  at  a  private  citizen  riding  along  the  road. 
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Q.  How  long  did  yoa  put  him  in  for?— A.  He  was  convicted  at  the 
last  term  of  court ;  he  has  been  there  since  last  October  or  November. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  of  Mr.  Howard  Bussell  attempting  to  organize 
the  party  at  Sweetwater  in  the  summer  of  1876  ? — A.  I  heard  that  he 
went  to  church  at  Sweetwater  one  night,  and  after  the  services  were 
over,  congregated  a  few  around  him  and  got  on  a  pine  log  and  made  a 
speech.    I  can  tell  you  what  he  said. 

Q.  Were  you  there  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  personally  t — Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  the  republican  meeting  being  broken  up  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  what- 
ever. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  Eussell  being  visited  and  ordered  to  leave  the 
county? — A.  He  was  arrested  at  Jackson  and  brought  back  to  the 
county. 

Q.  Well,  but  before  that  shooting  occurred  ? — A.  No,  sir.  A  large 
number  of  men  tried  to  arrest  him,  but  he  escaped  and  got  down  to 
Jackson. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  shooting?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  In  this  Lee  matter  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  that  was  a  different  thing  en- 
tirely. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  body  of  armed  men,  at  night,  took  Howard 
Eussell  and  conveyed  him  along  toward  the  confines  of  the  county  where 
he,  knowing  that  it  was  their  purpose  to  kill  him,  escaped,  and  when  they 
pursued  him  he  fired  back  apd  wounded  a  man  ? — A.  l^o,  sir;  he  did 
not  wound  a  man.  I  prosecuted  the  case,  and  know  what  was  sworn  to 
on  the  stand,  but  it  was  nothing  like  that.  The  evidence  was  that  two 
young  men,  men  of  families,  James  Wharton  and  Frank  Power,  were 
walking  along  in  Wharton's  cotton-field,  and  this  man,  Howard  Itussell, 
fired  at  them  from  a  thicket  of  willows,  and  the  evidence  was  that  Mr. 
Wharton  saw  him  when  he  had  his  gun  presented  at  him,  and  thought 
it  was  a  negro  on  his  place  by  the  name  of  Ben  Love,  and  said,  ^^  Ben, 
for  Ood's  sake,  do  not  shoot  me,"  and  just  then  he  saw  it  was  Bussell, 
and  he  fell  off  his  horse  to  the  ground. 

Q.  Where  did  this  take  place? — A.  In  Holmes  County. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  place  where  Eussell  attempted  to  hold  republi- 
can meetings? — A.  Sweetwater?    About  three  miles. 
.  Q.  How  long  was  it  after  that  ? — A.  Probably  a  week  or  ten  days ; 
perhaps  not  so  long.    I  really  do  not  know.    I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  prior  to  this  Eussell  had  been  followed  bjr^ 
armed  men  and  shot  at  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  you  heard  so  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that  at  this  same  meet^  — 
ing,  and  I  was  going  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Q.  And  have  you  heard  that  he  was  pursued  by  armed  men  ? — ^ 
Can  I  tell  the  whole  circumstances,  please  ? 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that  prior  to  the  time  that  he  was  arrested  f(^:r 
shooting  at  this  man,  he,  Howard  Eussell,  had  been  pursued  by  arme-^ 
men  and  shot  at  by  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Kebnan.  1  object  to  that. 

A.  I  have  never  heard  that  they  shot  at  him  3  I  have  heard  they  trie<} 
to  arrest  him  for  making  incendiary  speeches. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Who  were  the  men  who  tried  to  arrest  him  for 
making  incendiary  speeches  ? — A.  The  ofiSicers. 
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Q.  What  officers  f — A.  Well,  the  town  marshal. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  military  clab  f — A.  The  marshal  f 

Q.  Was  Howard  Bussell  charged  with  aD^thing  but  making  what  he 
called  a  republican  speech  f — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  other  charge. 

Q.  That  was  the  case,  then ;  they  were  trying  to  arrest  him  for  mak- 
ing what  they  called  an  incendiary  speech,  and  what  he  called  a  repub- 
lican speech  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  during  this  affray  or  about  this  time  that  he  was  ar- 
rested for  shooting  this  man  ? — A.  Afterward. 

Q.  How  long  afterward  f — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  how  long  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  H.  W.  Warren,  of  Holmes  County? — A.  Not  of 
Holmes  County;  he  lives  in  Leake  County ;  I  know  him. 

Q.  He  did  live  in  Holmes  County  in  1875,  did  he  not  ? — A.  He  was  in 
the  county  a  little  while  before  the  election. 

Q.  What  was  his  business  ? — A.  I  really  do  not  know ;  a  politician, 
I  believe.  I  do  not  know  anything  else  that  he  did.  I  think  he  owns 
some  land  over  there;  raises  a  little  cotton,  perhaps. 

Q.  Mr.  Warren  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  in  July  last.  In 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Cameron,  he  gave  the  following  answer : 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  putting  that  in  that  way  when  you  have  it 
already. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  will  read  the  question  and  answer. 

By  Mr.  Cameron  : 

Q.  ThU  committee  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  inqniriDg  into  the  election  held  in  Mis- 
sissippi in  1875.  It  has  been  charged  that  the  election  was  carried  by  force,  fraud»  and  in- 
timidation^  and  the  committee  is  now  inquiring  in  regard  to  these  matters.  You  may  state 
what  knowledge  you  have  of  the  manner  in  which  toe  canvass  was  conducted  in  Holmes 
County,  or  in  any  other  parts  of  the  State. — A.  I  was  chairman  of  the  republican  executive 
committ^  in  Holmes  County,  and  knew  somewhat  of  matters  that  were  transpiring  there,  in 
regard  to  the  canvass.    We  did  not  pretend  to  hold  large  meetings  as  in  some  previous 

elections  in  the  State.    We  did  not  dare  to  hold  meetings,  because  we  were  afraid  they 

^ould  be  broken  up ;  the  situation  of  affairs  was  such. 
Q.  Broken  up  by  whom  f — A.  By  our  political  opponents. 

Mr.  Eebnan.  On  what  page  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Pages  573  and  574  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Mississippi 
^port    The  answer  continues  : 

The  only  large  gathering  we  had  during  the  campaign  was  that  at  which  our  ticket  was 
nominated.  When  the  ticket  was  nominated,  we  had  on  the  ground  at  that  meeting  repub- 
lican voters  enough,  I  think,  if  they  had  voted  at  the  election  in  November,  to  have  carried 
that  county  for  the  republicans.  At  that  time  the  condition  of  affairs  had  become  such  that 
^e  did  not  dare  to  hold  any  large  meetings  at  all.  We  organized  our  party  as  quietly  as 
powible;  held  club-meetings  in  different  parts  of  the  county.  I  had  some  personal  experi- 
ence; if  desirable  I  suppose  I  might  relate  it. 

Q.  Ton  can  go  on  and  relate  it  f — A.  Two  weeks  before  the  election,  on  Monday,  I  was 
»*^  county  seat,  at  the 

Mr.  Kernan,  (to  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Would  you  not  just  as  lief  read 

w  at  some  other  time  ?    We  are  takiug  up  too  much  time,  it  seems  ti> 

me. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  can  read  it  now.    It  is  short : 

I  *fts  at  the  county-seat,  at  the  court-house,  in  the  morning ;  I  was  as  the  southwest 

pnineeto  the  court-hou8e,  and  a  man  came  to  me  and  said  he  would  like  to  speak  to  me. 

^^iiedand  followed  him  to  the  eavst  entrance  of  the  court-house.    Two  other  men  accom- 

)^'^  as  we  passed  around  to  the  east  entrance.     When  we  reached  the  door  of  the  east 

^Dlrance  jjjg  man's  manner  changed  entirely,  and  in  a  very  abnipt  way  he  said,  "  Warren, 

J^e  yoQ  a  citizen  of  this  county  f  '*    I  said,  **  Yes ;  I  am  a  citizen  of  this  county.**    He  snid. 

^o;  yon  are  not,  sir ;  and  you  had  better  go  awav  from  here.     You  have  been  here  circu- 

t        '•^'Ofif  your  lying  documents  long  enough,  and  you  had  better  go  away.**  I  replied,  "  I  think 

I       70Q  are  mistaken,  sir.**    He  says,  **  No ;  I  am  not  mistaken  ;  it  is  going  to  be  too  hot  for  3'ou 

I       '^^  and  the  sooner  you  go  away  the  better ;  I  mean  what  I  say,  sir.'*    One  of  the  other 

^  who  accompanied  him  said,  **  Yes ;  we  mean  what  we  say.**..  I  stood  there  quietly  with 
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one  hand  in  my  pocket,  watching  for  further  demonstrations,  hat  that  was  all  that  was  said 
to  me,  and  notning  was  done. 

Do  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  know  anything  about  this  transaction !— A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  it? — A.  I  heard  something  abontit. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  history  that  this  took  place? — A.  No, sir;  do 
history  about  it.    I  heard  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  that  gentleman  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  Ashcraft. 

Q-  I^o  you  know  why  he  was  told  to  leave  except  as  stated  here!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  heard  he  was  told  to  leave  for  the  reason  stated  heref 
— A.  I  guess  that  is  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  You  heard  that  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it  was  so  stated. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Lexington  ? — A.  I  live  in  Lexington ;  my 
office  is  there. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  R.  A.  Simmons  being  driven  out  of  the 
county  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Simmons? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  ? — A.  I  can  not  say.  1  expect  he  has  gone  back 
to  Mexico. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  one  Samuel  Griffin,  commanding  a  body  of 
armed  men,  rode  through  the  county  and  warned  colored  voters  to  leave? 
— A.  That  is  in  Yazoo  County,  and  I  know  nothing  about  that  only  by 
hearsay,  as  I  have  just  said. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Howard  Russell  was  indicted  and  tried 
for  shooting  at  those  men?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unarmed? — A.  Unarmed. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  members  of  your  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  really  do  not  know ;  I  suppose 
there  were  between  five  and  ten — about  that  number,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  they  belong  also  to  your  company  ? — A.  I  believe  they  be- 
longed to  the  company. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  in  the  company? — A.  Twenty  or 
twenty-five. 

Q.  You  said  that  on  the  night  succeeding  the  collision  between  McKee 
and  that  other  man  you  were  in  the  post-office,  and  that  you  saw  th^ 
bullet-holes.  Was  that  denounced  generally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  democrats. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  people  say  that  it  was  done  by  men  ? — A.  I  heard  i& 
was  done  by  some  drunken  boys. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  firing  in  the  post-office? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  talk:-, 
and  I  myself  went  up  there.    Mr.  Pratt  is  a  republican,  and  [  went  wittx 
him,  and  I  examined  the  bullet-holes,  and  I  denounced  it  as  well  as  h^ 
did,  and  every  one  else.    It  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics.    The  citi- 
zens of  Canton  said  it  was  some  drunken  boys  that  did  it;  politics  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  What  office  did  Holmes  hold  ? — A.  He  was  chancery  clerk. 
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Q.  What  office  did  Lee  hold? — ^A.  He  was  landcommissioner  and 
deputy  treasurer. 

Q.  Mills? — A.  Postmaster. 

Q.  What  was  this  gentleman's  name  in  Yazoo  that  could  not  produce 
the  $28,000?— A.  Judge  Hayes. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  The  first  of  January,  1876. 

Q.  That  had  been  paid  over  to  him  by  his  predecessor  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  democrat? — ^A.  No,  sir;  republican. 

By  Mr.  Mitohell  : 
Q.  You  do  not  know  this  personally? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  the  evi- 
ience  given  before  the  grand  jury. 

By  Mr.  Eernan  : 

Q.  It  was  fully  investigated  before  the  grand  jury? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  indicted  for  something? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  State  what  it  was.    You  said  you  were  indicted  for  intimidating 
ne  Nathan  Wilson  in  1875. — A.  I  think  I  was  the  only  man  in  Missis- 
ippi  indicted  for  intimidation  in  1875.    The  judge  is  a  republican,  and 
he  grand  jury  republican. 

Q.  In  what  court  were  you  indicted? — A.  In  the  United  States  dis- 
:rict  court. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge? — A.  R.  A.  Hill.    The  grand  jury  was  repub- 
lican.   When  this  bill  was  found  I  knew  nothing  about  it.    I  at  once 
went  to  this  man  Wilson.    I  will  say  that  he  is  a  colored  man,  and  be- 
longed to  my  father;  I  told  him  what  they  had  done;  that  they  had 
indicted  me  for  intimidating  him.    He  denounced  it  as  false,  and  said 
be  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  said  that  he  should  go  to  Jackson, 
Miss.,  and  swear  that  it  was  false ;  he  said  he  did  not  know  how  the 
bill  came  to  be  found.    I  then  went  to — or  rather  he  came  to  me — a  re- 
publican, Charles  Banson,  who  was  on  the  grand  jury.    He  came  to  me 
and  said,  "  1  understand  you  have  been  indicted.''    He  said,  **  I  was  on 
the  grand  jury,  but  I  had  to  leave  and  go  up  home.    It  must  have  been 
foand  while  I  was  away."    I  have  never  found  how  it  came.    I  have 
searched  everywhere.    The  record  shows  a  jury  called  and  verdict  of 
"not guilty,''  which  in  fact  is  not  true,  for  I  never  was  arraigned  and 
never  tried.    The  district  attorney  agreed,  and  General  George,  my  at- 
Joniey, acceded  to  it,  that  it  should  be  disposed  of.    Any  cases  of  intim- 
idation could  have  been  prosecuted  by 

Q.  That  is  so  still,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  compulsory  pro- 
^  and  can  bring  any  case  before  them. 

Q.  Had  you  in  any  way  intimidated  Nathan  Wilson  f — A.  Never,  sir; 
be  is  a  boy  of  whom  I  was  very  fond  ;  we  were  raised  together. 
Q-  Now,  there  was  trouble  in  Yazoo,  as  you  heard  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Had  Mr.  Morgan  in  some  way  killed  his  predecessor  in  office  t — A. 
There  were  statements  on  bills  found,  which  I  would  not  be  allowed  to 
<iivalge.  There  is  an  indictment. 

Q'  I  do  not  care  about  that  if  it  has  not  been  made  public ;  but  was 
^^  said  that  he  killed  his  predecessor  in  some  way,  and  that  he  was  after- 
ward charged  with  murder? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  His  predecessor  was  a  republican,  was  he  not  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Did  this  feeling  and  trouble  grow  out  of  that  f — A.  I  have  been 

told  so. 

Q-  Who  prosecuted  that  case,  Mr.  Gwin  f — A.  It  was  in  Yazoo  County ; 
^  «o  not  know. 

Q-  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  the  governor  pardoned  Mr.  Morgan  be- 
fore he  was  tried  f — A.  I  have  heard  so. 
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By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  this  indictment  against  jon  was  dismissed  by 
the  judge,  or  disposed  of  in  the  manner  it  was,  from  the  fact  that  the 
jadge  had  doubts  about  the  law  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Louisiana  and  Kentucky  cases! — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  was 
not  there. 

Q.  General  George  was  your  attorney  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  D(5you  not  know,  now,  that  the  reason  you  were  discharged  in 
the  way  you  were  was  because  the  judge  had  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
law  in  view  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Grant  Parish 
cases  T — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  said  the  judge  was  a  republican,  and  the  grand  jury  was  re- 
publican ! — A.  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  were  all  republicans. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  majority  were  republican! — A.  I  know 
that  because  they  always  have  been ;  they  select  them  just  that  way. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  about  that ! — A.  They  have  been  doing  it,  and  I 
h<ave  not  heard  of  any  changes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  they  are  generally  about  equally  divided  !— 
A.  There  is  a  republican  preponderance. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  of  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  certain  of  that ;  they 
always  get  a  republican  majority;  of  course,  through  courtesy  they 
allowed  a  democrat  to  sit  there. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  a  majority  of  the  grand 
jury  consisted  of  republicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

William  Peice  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Question.  What  you  last  described  took  place  at  Grenada,  did  it!— 
Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  !— A.  The  8th  day  of  October,  1875. 

Q.  Now,  go  on  and  finish  any  statement  you  desire  to  make  about 
it.— A.  I  then  went  into  the  post-office  to  see  my  wife,  knowing  from 
the  shooting  that  they  would  feel  anxious  about  my  safety.     When  I 
got  to  the  post-office  I  found  the  office  empty,  and  I  could  not  find  a 
trace  of  any  one  anywhere,  and  I  staid  there  to  take  charge  of  the 
office,  and  in,  perhaps,  five  minutes  or  ten  she  came  in  from  the  rear  of 
the  building  with  her  neck  considerably  injured.    I  asked  her  what  was 
the  matter  with  her.    She  said,  ^'  that  as  soon  as  she  heard  the  firings 
she  heard  several  voices  crying  out  that  Mr.  French  was  going  to  kilL 
Price,  and  that  the  firing  was  at  him."    She  said,  *'  I  immediately  ram^ 
out  and  left  the  door  open  j  and  went  into  the  chancery  clerk's  office,  an  ^ 
finding  that  you  were  not  there,  I  went  to  Mr.  Kelly's  office,  and  whe 
1  got  there  I  found  Mr.  French  striking  a  man  named  Shipwell  over  th 
head  with  a  stick,"  and  she  caught  hold  of  the  stick.    This  Shipwell  i^ 
a  republican.    As  soon  as  he  saw  her,  he  called  her  a  "  d — tl  old  bitch,*^^ 
and  said,  "  1  will  kill  you  ;"  and  he  took  her  by  the  throat  and  choked 
her  for  some  time,  and  they  scuffled  for  a  time,  and  he  threw  her  o:^:^ 
her  back  over  across  a  washstand,   and  broke  her  watch-chain  iut-^3 
atoms;  and  her  watch  was  thrown  against  the  wall  on  the  other  sid^- 
At  that  time  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  George  Purnell,  the  man  wli.<^ 
carries  the  mail  now  from  the  post-office  to  the  depot,  stepped  in  an  d 
saw  French  and  my  wife  clinched  there  on  the  washstand.     He  caugUt 
French  and  drew  him  away  from  her.    She  then  walked  into  the  post- 
office  in  that  manner  as  I  have  stated.    Her  neck  did  not  heal  np  for  o 
week  or  two,  and  she  suffered  from  the  eflect  of  the  choking  to  some  ex- 
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tent  for  a  week  or  two.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  read  an  acconDt  of 
the  affair  pablished  in  the  town  paper  of  that  week,  and  I  wish  that  to 
form  a  part  of  my  evidence. 

Mr.  B^ERNAN.  If  I  were  you  I  would  not  read  that,  Mr.  Price. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  (After  examining  the  slip  referred  to.)  You  have 
stated  the  circumstances  as  they  occurred,  have  you  not! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.  After  this  occurred  a  very  large  crowd  of 
citizens  immediately  gathered,  hearing  firing;  and  perhaps  a  hundred 
or  more  white  men  among  them  came  around  my  office,  and  a  great 
deal  of  excitement  was  manifested.  There  must  have  been  1,200  or 
more  people  gathered.  A  Mr.  Rasquidge  asked  me  why  I  did  not 
come  out  and  shoot  him.  I  tohl  him  I  was  not  a  shooting  man,  and  I 
did  not  believe  in  settling  mattters  in  that  way.  After  a  time  the  crowd 
dispersed,  and  we  proceeded  with  our  convention  and  uomiuuted  our 
officers  without  any  further  trouble  on  that  day. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  State  any  other  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  in  the  election  of 

1875. — A.  That  was  on  the  8th  day  of  October.    Prior  to  that  time  I 

bad  spoken  several  times  in  the  county.    I  was  not  interrupted  at  any 

of  my  meetings,  and  no  threats  were  made  at  any  of  the  meetings ;  but 

after  this  demonstration  I  do  not  think  that  I  made  perhaps  more  than 

one  speech  in  that  county ;  and  that  was  when  Senator  Keyes  was  at  my 

town,  and  spoke  for  about  an  hour.    The  reason  was  that  the  state  of 

feeling  ran  so  very  high,  and  knowing  the  determination  to  carry  the 

county  for  the  democratic  party,  and  fearing  also  a  collision,  I  abstained 

from  taking  any^art. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  such  intimidation  affect  a  free  and  full  expres- 
sion of  political  preference  at  the  election  of  1875  ? — A.  I  will  state  as 
mnch  as  possible  just  what  I  know,  as  far  as  my  personal  observation 
and  knowledge  go,  with  regard  to  that  subject.  I  think  that  the  im- 
pression was,  at  least  in  the  minds  of  the  colored  people,  that  the  dem- 
ocratic club,  a  very  large  body  in  our  town,  had  arms  at  their  com- 
inand,  though  I  never  saw  them  exhibit  arms;  but  that  they  had,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  club  told  Mr.  Kelly,  a  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Eebnan.  1  must  object  to  this  way  of  getting  in  testimony. 

The  Witness.  What  I  am  telling  is  hearsay,  and  my  knowledge  of 
the  possession  of  arms  by  that  club  is  derived  from  hearsay.  I  do  not 
know  it  from  my  own  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  of  coflfins  being  circulated  around 
there! — A.  Before  the  election,  on  two  occasions  the  democratic  party 
kad  a  large  torch-light  procession  in  onr  town  ;  in  one  o  them  a  wagon 
or  at  least  the  wheels  of  a  wagon  were  drawn  about  the  streets  carrying 
a  coffin  with  my  name :  "William  Price,  died  November  2nd,"  in  very 
large  characters,  and  they  hauled  it  all  about  town.  When  they  passed 
the  post-office  they  groaned  and  so  on,  and  cried  out  for  "  rope  to  hang 
frice,''  and  so  on,  and  at  the  close  of  the  procession  the  coffin  was  depos- 
ited first  in  a  kind  of  verandah  over  the  door  of  the  post-office,  but  by 
Sunday  morning  the  coffin  was  up  against  the  door  of  the  post-office. 
About  eight  o'clock  a  woman  who  usually  goes  there  at  that  hour  went 
there  and  found  it  there  with  my  name  on  it.  The  office  was  not  opened 
OQtil  nine  o'clock ;  it  remained  there  until  about  ten  o'clock. 

Q.  What  sized  coffin  was  it! — A.  Full-sized  coffin. 

Q.  A  board  coffin  t — A.  O,  yes ;  no  sham  about  it 
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Q.  Was  the  coffin  left  there  f — A.  Till  about  ten  o^clock^  I  think, 
Sanday. 

Q.  When  was  this  f — A.  About  a  week  before  the  election.  It  did  not 
go  from  there  by  my  orders,  but  it  disappeared  during  the  morning 
some  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  democrats  exhibiting  arms  on  the  public 
square  before  election,  taking  them  out  of  boxes,  and  so  forth  t — A. 
This  is  hearsay,  and  I  want  it  go  ad  such.  On  Monday  night,  aboat 
nine  or  ten  o'clock,  perhaps,  I  was  informed  by  several  parties,  and  one 
of  them  was  G.  Wiley  Wells,  present  member  of  Congress,  that  there 
were  two  or  three  boxes,  more  or  less,  near  the  voting-place,  at  Captain 
Crowder's  room,  and  these  arms  were  distributed.  I  was  informed  that 
Sunday  night  before  election. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  of  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation  in  1875 
that  you  wish  to  refer  to  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  1  got  out  but  little  during  the 
day ;  the  stateof  feeling  was  running  very  high,  and  I  had  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  previous  to  this  election,  and  being  warned  of  some  danger, 
as  I  said  here  yesterday,  1  thought  I  would  take  but  little  public  part 
in  the  election  on  that  day,  and  I  did  not  go  out  but  simply  to  vote 
during  the  whole  day. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  that  you  were  not  safe  in  going  out  that  day  T 

Mr.  KEBNAJ7.  I  make  a  specific  objection  to  that.  He  ha«  answered 
that  he  did  not  go  out  that  day,  and  now  you  ask  him  what  his  fears 
were,  and  to  this  I  desire  to  object. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  stated  here,  yesterday,  that  on  Saturday  prior  to  the  election  I 
was  called  upon  by  three  of  the  most  prominent  men,  as  I  regarded  them, 
in  the  county,  informing  me  that  my  life  was  in  danger.  I  believed 
what  they  stated,  consequently  I  had  some  fears  on  the  day  of  election 
about  my  safety,  and  that  is  the  only  reason  why  I  kept  within  doors. 
I  had  always  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  political  affairs  of  the 
county. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Now  come  to  the  election  of  1876,  and  state 
what  you  know  of  an^^^  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation  during  the  cam- 
paign preceding  that  election  ? — A.  I  was  absent  from  the  county  for 
about  two  months,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  on  account  of 
sickness,  and  came  back  to  Grenada  about  the  2d  day  of  September ;  and 
on  the  6th  I  made  a  speech  at  a  mass  meeting  in  the  court-house  on  the 
political  issues  of  tbe  day.  I  spoke  twice  subsequently,  and  that  wa& 
all  the  public  speaking  I  did  during  the  canvass  of  1876. 

Q.  What  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation  do  you  know  of  during  th^ 
campaign  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  acts  of  violence  during  the  can  — 
vass  particularly.  There  were  some  demonstrations  that  might  b 
termed  intimidation  during  the  public  meeting  that  was  called  there,  a 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Statecommittee,  Judge  Ware,  was  present,  an 
also  a  gentleman  who  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  republica 
ticket. 

Q.  Who  was  he  f — A.  Mr.  Chisolm.    The  day  he  and  Judge  War-^ 
were  in  town  we  had  a  large  crowd,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  hundred,  an^ci 
a  hundred  white  people  more  or  less,  at  that  meeting.    I  was  called  tx) 
be  chairman  of  the  meeting ;  and  as  soon  as  I  took  my  seat  a  polite  re- 
quest was  made  by  a  Captain  Barksdale  that  a  division  of  time  should 
be  made  in  favor  of  democratic  speakers.    I  objected  to  that,  and  sug- 
gested that  if  a  division  of  time  was  desired  that  Judge  Ware  had  in  tbe 
morning  stated  that  he  would  with  pleasure  come  to  Grenada  at  any 
time  that  Captain  Barksdale  might  desire.    Mr.  Chisolm  then  went  on 
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with  his  speech.  He  spoke  for,  perhaps,  half  an  hour  or  more  without 
interraption.  After  he  had  spokea  for  half  an  hoar,  more  or  less,  a  cry 
got  oat  among  the  crowd,  among  the  white  people ;  some  called  for 
"  Money,"  or  for  this  gentleman  or  for  that  6ue  to  speak.  Some  cried, 
'^Harrah  for  Indian,"  and  so  on,  and  after  a  while  the  noise  became  so 
boisterous  that  Mr.  Ghisolm  sat  down.  Judge  Ware  got  up,  and  they 
dov?ned  his  voice.  Captain  Barksdale  got  up  in  a  wagon,  seeing  the 
demonstration  from  the  crowd  and  the  angry  feeling  manifested  toward 
the  republican  speakers,  and  he  appealed  to  them,  and  said  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  people  and  to  the  town,  and  asked  them,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  out  of  respect  to  him  as  a  citizen  and  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  hear  the  speaker.  After  that  the  meeting  proceeded  without 
any  further  interruption.  That  was  the  only  meeting  I  attended  where 
there  was  such  a  demonstration  by  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Were  these  demonstrations  by  members  of  the  democratic  party  f — 
A.  Entirely  so.    On  election-day  they  commenced  firing  a  cannon. 
Q.  Who  did  f — A.  The  democrats. 
Q.  Where! — A.  On  the  public  square. 

Q.  What  were  they  firing  cannon  on  the  morning  of  the  election  for  f — 
A.  I  do  not  know.    The  firing  continued  until  near  voting-time. 
Q.  Did  many  people  come  in  f — A.  A  good  many  came  in. 
Q.  Many  when  the  firing  was  going  on  ! — A.  Not  a  great  many. 
Q.  How  long  did  they  continue  to  fire  the  cannon  f — A.  Till  about 
six  or  seven  o'clock.    The  cannon  remained  there  the  whole  day  about 
twenty  or  twenty-five  yards  from  the  ballo^box,  and  pretty  soon  in  the 
day  dispatches  began  to  arrive  giving  Tilden  a  glorious  majority  in  the 
State  as  well  as  through  all  the  United  States,  and  during  the  evening 
thecaDDon  was  still  firing,  so  that  the  cannon  fired  at  intervals  during 
the  whole  of  the  day.    The  colored  people,  to  the  number  of  from  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred,  were  registered  to  vote  in  that 
place,  only  one  voting-place;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  the  number  at  that  box. 
Tbe  white  people  commenced  voting  early  in  the  morning  and  the  col- 
ored people  stood  aloof. 

Q.  How  many  were  registered,  all  told,  at  that  precinct?— A.  Be- 
tween seven  and  nine  hundred,  I  should  say. 
Q.  At  Grenada  precinct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  this  number  somewhere  between  four  and  five  hundred 
'^ere  colored  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  did  vote  there  f — A,  The  colored  people,  in  very 
Jarge  numbers,  came  over  to  where  I  was  living  and  told  me  that  they 
found  it  utterly  impossible  to  vote. 

Q.  Why! — A.  That  the  white  people  would  not  allow  them  to  go  in 

|ovote.    I  will  describe  the  arrangement  at  the  voting-place  as  near  as 

Jcao.    The  voting  was  carried  on  at  the  court-house,  and  there  was  a 

•^Dch  or  two,  perhaps  two  benches,  in  front  of  the  voting-place,  in  front 

^  the  court-house,  and  the  intervening  spak;e  was  crowded  with  demo- 

^^ts,  all  in  red  shirts  and  with  a  kind  of  uniform.    I  think  they  call  it 

the  Continental  Club  uniform,  or  something  of  that  kind.    They  were 

stationed  on  the  benches,  so  that  there  was  a  space  of  about  that 

^uch,  [illustrating  and  describing  with  the  hands  a  space  of  about 

three  feet,]  and  they  said  that  this  crowded  avenue  had  been  so  crowded 

I      all  morning  as  that  they  could  not  all  get  in  to  vote.   ,They  said  they 

I      ^ere  going  home ;  they  could  not  get  in  to  vote.    1  advised  them  to  re- 

[      oiain,  that  perhaps  a  change  would  take  place  after  a  little.    I  did  not 

I      go  oat 

f        Q.  Did  you  not  vote  f  — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Why  ? — A.  I  will  come  to  that  presently. 

Q.  Were  the  supervisors  inside  of  the  courthouse  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eeceiving  ballots  through  the  window!— A.  No,  sir;  through  the 
door  of  the  court  house. 

Q.  Were  these  benches  which  w»*re  standing  in  front  of  the  courthouse 
in  front  of  the  door  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Leaving  a  narrow  way  between  the  door  and  the  benches  f—A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  benches  were  tilled  with  these  men  in  uniforms  or  red 
shirts  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  go  on. — A.  Up  to  about  twelve  o'clock  there  had  been  no 
hastile  demonstration  made  at  all,  except  that  difficulty  in  getting  intothe 
entrance.  About  halfpast  twelve  clock  I  could  see  a  rush.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  trouble  or  excitement  growing  up  very  suddenly,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  while  a  colored  man  living  about  ten  miles  out  of  town  was 
attempting  to  push  through  the  crowd  in  the  narrow  avenue  some  white 
man  pushed  him  against  some  other  white  man,  and  when  he  did  so  the 
latter  white  me  said,  "Why  did  you  do  thatf  and  he  replied,  "I 
couldn't  help  it;  I  was  pushed."  And  the  white  man  began  to  abuse  him 
and  struck  him.  He  protested,  and  then  the  man  there  struck  the  colored 
man  over  the  head  a  very  violent  blow.  He  made  no  demonstration 
whatever.  He  ran  right  away  and  in  the  meUe  he  was  struck  over  the 
head  by  a  revolver. 

Q.  You  could  see  this  from  your  window  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  of  the 
facts  I  obtained  from  observation  and  some  from  information.  Imme- 
diately I  saw  some  white  men  rushing  there  to  the  other  side ;  they 
opened  a  door  leading  into  a  store  about  ten  or  fifteen  yards  from  my 
residence,  and  a  crowd  rushed  into  this  entrance-door,  and  this  store 
was  crowded  with  guns ;  some  said  two  hundred  and  some  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  but  a  large  number  of  guns  were  secreted  in  this  store 
anyway.  I  was  informed  that  each  man  had  his  name  on  his  gun,  and 
that  each  gun  was  loaded.  Two  or  three  came  out  from  the  store  into 
the  public  square  with  their  guns. 

Q.  Were  these  whites! — A.  All  whites,  not  a  colored  man   in  the 
crowd.  Two  or  three  men — I  only  saw  one,  a  banker  there,  by  the  nam^ 
of  Lake ;  he  was  the  only  one  that  I  saw — but  two  or  three  men  came  oat^ 
when  a  man  by  the  name  of  John  Wol thole  made  a  rush  to  the  door,  and^ 
he  stretched  his  hands  in  this  way  [illustrating]  across  it,  and  said .» 
"  Now,  men  don't  you  go  out,  no  one  of  you,"  and  in  tii^e  minutes  I  suppos^^ 
there  was  not  a  colored  voter  left  on  the  square.    A  man  yelled,  **  Loa( 
the  cannon ;  fill  her  with  buckshot ;  by  God,  put  a  few  bushels  int^ 
her,"  and  they  moved  the  cannon  from  where  it  was  in  the  direction  wher-^ 
these  guns  were. 

Q.  The  colored  men  immediately  scattered  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  scattere^^^ 
like  a  fiock  of  sheep. 

Q.  There  was  a  general  demonstration  of  violence  on  the  part  of  tt^^e 
whites! — A.  Just  as  1  have  described. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  voters  return  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  vote  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  had  registered  to  vote,  slum  d 
I  as  much  intended  to  vote  as  ever  I  did  in  my  life.     But  after  I  ss^^^ 
this  demonstration,  1  thought  there  was  not  very  much  election  in  th^i^ 
kind  of  business,  and  I  did  not  feel  very  safe  in  going  out  in  such.  ^ 
demonstration.    I  thought  I  would  not  risk  my  life  there  or  incur  ao  J 
danger. 

Q.  How  did  the  vote  stand  in  that  precinct! — A.  I  will  tell  you  di- 
rectly.   I  inquired  of  the  registrar  for  the  official  vote  of  that  precinct 
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He  was  a  colored  man  aDd  professed  to  be  a  republican.  He  made  this 
remark :  **  Every  white  man  in  the  precinct  voted  but  yourself,'^  and 
there  were  700 ;  and  there  were  418  colored  men  registered  that  did  not 
vote.    Every  white  man  that  registered  voted  but  myself. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  entire  vote  was  at  the  precinct  ? — A.   I 
think  between  700  and  900. 
Q.  You  mean  registered  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  But  the  vote  actually  cast? — A.  I  could  not  say. 
Q.  That  was  at  the  recent  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  failed  to  vote,  then,  through  fear  of  your  life  or  of  bodily  harm  f 
— A.  I  did  not  vote  for  that  reason.    In  regard  to  other  boxes,  I  could 
only  tell  you  from  hearsay.    They  gave  the  democratic  party  about  600 
majority  at  the  other  precinct.    It  was  somewhere  in  that  vicinity. 
Q.  Did  you  know  what  it  was  in  1875  ! — A.  Two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Q.  What  was  it  in  1872  f— A.  Eepublican  by  between  500  and  600. 
The  majority  of  colored  voters  in  this  last  year  was  about  722  by  the 
registration. 

Q.  How  does  the  colored  vote  stand  politically  in  your  State  ! — A.  I 
can  answer  of  my  own  county. 

Q.  Very  well. — A.  The  colored  people  of  Grenada  County,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  as  strong  republicans  as  I  have  ever  met  with  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  And  I  never  saw  them  more  united  and  determined 
to  vote  the  republican  ticket  as  a  mass  than  they  were  at  the  last  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  What  effect  did  these  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation  have  in  pre- 
Tenting  the  republicans  from  organizing  in  that  county  at  the  recent 
election  and  bringing  out  their  vote  f — A.  Well,  sir,  the  colored  people 
organized  clubs  sdl  over  the  county.  I  did  not  visit  scarcely  a  club  dur- 
ing the  whole  canvass,  but  white  people  would  attend  them.  I  know  of 
DO  violence  at  all  by  the  white  people  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  any  acts  of  violence  besides  what  you  have 
referred  to,  as  a  matter  of  common  fame  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  acts 
of  violence  whatever,  except  what  I  have  stated  with  regard  to  intimi- 
dation. I  think  that  was  carried  to  a  considerable  extent  in  1875  and 
1876,80  far  as  threatening  colored  men  with  loss  of  employment  and  re- 
using to  credit  them.  I  know  some  who  had  lost  their  places ;  some  in 
town  and  a  few  in  the  country.  That  species  of  intimidation  was  in- 
dulged in  to  a  very  large  extent.    But  of  violence  I  know  nothing. 


WASHiNaTON,  January  17,  1877. 
William  Price's  exainination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Question.  State  what  you  know,  if  anything,  about  republican  voters 
J^iog  discharged  for  voting  the  republicon  ticket  in  1876. — Answer.  I 
*^ave  heard  of  several  instances ;  I  cannot  recollect  the  names  at  present 
^f  more  than  two,  though  the  complaint  seemed  to  be  general.  One 
^  employed  by  Hickock  &  Powell,  in  our  town,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
^iombus  Raskin,  who  had  refused  to  vote  in  1875,  though  a  republican, 
8Dd  this  year  positively  stated  that  he  would  vote  the  republican  ticket 
^tall  hazards,  and  was  consequently  discharged.  Another  young  man 
flamed  Pettibone,  who  made  a  republican  speech  Saturday  before  the 
^I^tioD,  who  had  been  employed  on  the  railroad,  was  discharged  either 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday  afterward  ]  and  he  informed  me  that  the  only 
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charge  was  that  he  had  made  that  strong  repablioan  speech  in  Grenada. 
I  have  heard  of  several  other  instances,  bat  those  ai*e  the  only  ones  I 
know  of  my  own  knowledge.  A  namber  were  threatened  that  tbey 
would  not  bo  employed  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  it  that  the  difficulty  occurred  at 
your  election-precinct  at  the  late  election,  at  the  precinct  where  the  white 
men  rushed  to  the  store  with  their  arms! — A.  I  think  at  about  half- 
past  twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  What  did  the  supervisors  holding  elections  then  do? — A.  Mr. 
Fairfield,  registrar  in  bankruptcy,  was  the  Cnited  States  supervisor; 
he  left  the  voting-place  and  went  directly  home  and  refused  to  return ; 
did  not  attend  the  balance  of  the  day ;  did  not  attend  the  counting  of 
the  votes,  and  refused  to  certify  to  the  counting  of  the  votes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  votes  after  that? — A.  A  few. 

Q.  Had  the  democrats  principally  voted  before  this  disturbance?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  as  any  other  United  States  officer  driven  away  ? — A.  There 
were  six  or  seven  deputies,  and  each  man  had  his  badge  pinned  on  his 
coat;  I  think  all,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Townsend.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  did,  but  the  rest  of  them  took  off  theic  badges  and  refused  to 
act. 

Q.  How  do  account  for  this  action  on  their  part  ?  Do  you  know  the 
reason  ?  If  so,  state  it. — A.  The  reason  they  gave  me  was  that  the  re- 
sort to  arms  and  the  threatening  of  violence  was  of  such  a  character 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  an  election  carried 
on  in  that  style. 

Q  You  have  stated  one  difficulty,  where  a  Mr.  French  assaulted  yon. 
State  any  instance  of  personal  violence  that  you  have  suffered  yourself 
on  account  of  your  political  opinion  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  A 
few  days  prior  to  their  election,  three  or  four  days,  at)out  eight  o'clock 
at  night,  two  men  came  to  the  rear  of  my  residence  and  called  me  out. 
I  went  to  meet  them,  and  they  told  me  they  wanted  me  to  go  immediately 
with  them  to  the  democratic  club.  I  told  them  I  did  not  wish  to  attend ; 
tried  to  excuse  myself  from  going.  They  took  me  by  the  arm,  one  on 
one  side  and  one  on  the  other,  and  took  me  by  force,  and  took  me  on. 
the  stand  by  the  speakers.  I  got  out  of  that,  and  they  got  me  into  th^ 
body  of  the  audience,  and  they  abused  me  considerably.  I  had  a  con- 
siderable treat  of  that. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  A  few  days  before. 

Q.  Who  were  these  men  ? — A.  One  name  was  Charlie  Yates,  I  think: 
a  one-armed  gentleman,  and  the  other  is  W.  J.  Stathem. 

Q.  What  time  was  that? — A.  About  eight  o'clock  at  night.    I 
very  sick  at  the  time,  and  went  out  without  my  coat  on  and  told  the 
to  go  and  get  it. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  ? — A.  "  We  want  you  to  go  and  attend  o 
club.'' 

Q.  What  did  you  say? — A.  I  said,  "Gentlemen,  I  don't  want  to  gm^^- 
tend  that;  I  do  not  belong  to  your  club."    They  said,  "  You  must  gc^-" 

Q.  Did  you  protest  against  going  ? — A.  I  did,  but  it  was  unavailin.  ^* 

Q.  How  near  was  it  to  the  meeting? — A.  About  a  hundred  yards. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  find  there  ? — A.  The  house  was  crow 
to  the  utmost  capacity. 

Q.  What  house? — A.  The  court-house. 

Q.  How  many  were  there? — A.  Perhaps  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Q.  Whites? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  may  have  been  a  few  negroes. 

Q.  Was  the  meeting  organized  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  did  these  men  have  yoa  do  f  What  did  they  say  you  mast 
dot — A.  They  told  me,  after  I  bad  sat  there  awhile,  I  must  join  their 
club ;  if  I  would  do  so,  they  would  forgive  me  for  the  active  part  I  had 
taken  in  the  past,  and  any  favor  I  wanted  would  be  granted  if  I  would 
only  fall  in  with  them. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  f — A.  I  told  them  I  could  not. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  then  f — A.  A  messenger  came  and  sent  in  a  mes- 
sage that  my  wife  was  there.    They  let  me  go  and  see  her. 

Q.  What  did  your  wife  say  when  you  went  out  f — A.  She  said  if  I  did 
not  go  from  there  I  would  be  assassinated. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  f — ^A.  I  went  home. 

Q.  They  permitted  you  to  go  home  f — A.  I  went 

Q.  What  did  they  say  1 — A.  The  speech  was  directed  at  me. 

Q.  Who  was  speaking  f — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Parker,  who  re- 
cently left  the  party.  One  of  the  men  said  I  had  charged  Tildeu  with 
being  a  secessionist.  It  got  up  quite  a  crowd.  I  had  spoken  that  after- 
noon out  in  the  country. 

Q.  What  other  acts  of  violence  have  you  suffered  at  the  hands  of  your 
enemies,  if  any  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  can  specify  anything  very  direct; 
but  a  day  or  two  afl^er  the  election,  perhaps,  a  large  crowd — forty  or  fifty, 
perhaps,  came  in  front  of  the  court-house  and  mounted  two  negroes 
dressed  in  red  shirts,  put  the  two  negroes  on  horses,  yelled,  and  abused 
me  in  various  ways. 

Q«  Was  this  in  front  of  your  residence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  post-office 
had  been  burned,  and  I  was  keeping  store,  and  the  post-office  was  in  the 
lower  part.  The  house  was  then  surrouuded,  and  the  party,  from  about 
11  o^dock  till  about  1,  perhaps,  in  the  night,  kept  abusing  me,  ordering 
all  d — — d  carpet-baggers  to  leave. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  congregated  there  f — A.  In  the  day-time,  I 
should  think,  about  forty  or  fifty. 
Q.  At  night  you  do  not  know  many  f — A.  l^o,  sir. 
(j.  Did  they  have  arms! — A.  I  did  not  see  any  arms. 
Q.  No  visible  arms! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Were  they  rather  violent  t^A.  Yes,  sir ;  rather  tumultuous  and 

mlent 
Q.  That  was  how  long  after  the  election  f — A.  Two  or  three  days. 
Q.  What  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Crowder  going  to  your  house  f — A. 

That  was  in  1875. 

,  Q.  Describe  that — A.  In  1875,  when  I  was  chancery  clerk,  he  dame 

u^to  my  office  and  asked  me  to  divide 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  this  man  ? — A.  J.  B.  Crowder.  I  declined 
^oiug  80  and  gave  my  reasons  why,  and  he  ordered  me  to  do  so.  "  We 
cannot  get  the  negroes,''  said  he ;  "  but  if  you  all  come,  we  can  do  it ; 
and  unless  we  can  break  your  lines,  by  God,  Price,  you  have  got  us. 
Tbese  men  won't  come  to  hear  us,  and  won't  join  our  club ;  but  we  are 
Roing  to  carry  the  election  any  way;  you  may  just  settle  down  on  that." 
He  did  not  say  how  they  were  going  to  do  it,  but  just  walked  out. 

0-  What  have  you  or  your  family  suffered  recently,  if  at  all  f — A. 

After  these  demonstrations  at  the  post-office,  the  insults  were  more  se- 

i       ycretome  and  my  wife  after  the  election.    I  was  informed  by  persons 

I       ^\^^^  town  daily  of  threats  of  violence  to  me  because  of  my  connection 

^}^  the  election.    They  told  me  they  would  give  me  thirty  days'  notice, 

"  ^Wen  was  elected,  to  get  away  from  there. 

Q-  Who  told  youf — A.  It  was  told  me  to  my  face — no,  I  was  not  told 
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it  to  my  lace  but  by  other  parties.  I  was  told  that  they  said,  "  Price 
thinks  that  if  Hayes  is  elected  he  has  a  better  chance  of  holding  on. 
If  Tilden  is  elected  we  will  give  him  thirty  days'  notice,  but  if  Hayes  is 
elected  we  will  give  him  no  notice  at  all ;  he  must  get  right  oat  of 
here."  I  was  warned  by  colored  friends  in  the  country  and  others ;  sev- 
eral of  them  urged  me,  for  safety,  to  leave. 

Q.  Did  your  property  suffer  in  any  way  f — A.  On  the  Slst  of  Octo- 
ber I  was  absent  in  New  Orleans,  and,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  night, 
my  printing-office,  post-office,  and  stable,  and  everything  else  was 
burned.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  burned  by  an  incendiary  or  not.  I  do 
not  know  the  origin  of  the  fire. 

Q.  Did  it  originate  in  your  property! — ^A.  No,  sir;  bat  just  close  by.      i 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  insults  offered  to  your  wife  by  parties  going 
into  the  post-office  ? — A.  There  was  the  instance  1  mentioned  a  while 
ago. 

Q.  Aside  from  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  several  parties  came  in  there — one 
young  man — they  said  he  was  drunk  5  but  I  did  not  see  any  evidence 
of  drunkenness.    He  asked  if  there  was  a  letter  for  a  man  by  the  name 

of  Baker,  and  she  said,  "  No."    He  said,  **You  are  a  d d  liar."    She 

said,  ^^That  is  strange  language  to  address  to  a  lady."  She  cried  a  little 
and  went  away. 

Q.  Did  you  know  this  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  well. 

Q.  He  was  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  Mr.  Kelly  being  maltreated,  if  at  allt 
— A.  About  three  weeks  ago  he  was  out  on  the  street  attending  to  some 
business;  it  was  in  the  night-time ;  four  men,  one  by  the  name  of  A.  S. 
Johnson ;  another,  Curtis  Guy ;  another,  J.  £.  Hughes,  and  the  other, 
Eansom,  came  on  to  him  on  the  street,  in  front  of  a  saloon,  all  four  to- 
gether. One  of  the  four,  Johnson,  picked  up  some  quarrel  vrith  him 
and  jumped  at  his  throat,  and  with  a  pair  of  knuckles  beat  him  on  the 
head  very  severely  and  broke  some  of  his  ribs,  and  left  him  on  the^ 
street  in  a  very  bad  condition. 

Q.  Were  these  democrats  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  Kelly  hold  there  f — A.  United  States  deputy**^ 
collector  of  revenue. 

Q.  Was  he  connected  with  your  family — related  to  you  f — A.  No,  sir  -^ 
he  is  married  to  a  sister  of  my  son-in-law ;  he  is  no  relation  to  m^^ 
directly. 

Q.  He  was  an  active  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  live  in  your  house! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  both  edited  a  repul 
lican  paper  together. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  acts  of  violence  that  you  know  oft — A.  Ni 
sir ;  only  such  as  that.  I  thought  best  to  escape  from  there  about  si 
weeks  ago,  and  my  wife  telegraphed  her  resignation  to  the  Depar 
ment  and  took  our  effects  to  Memphis. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave! — A.  Because  I  thought  my  life  was  in  co 
stant  danger. 

Q.  From  whom  ! — A.  From  political  enemies. 

Q.  For  what  reason  ! — A.  I  had  taken  a  very  prominent  and  leadii::*^ 
Interest  in  politics  there  for  eight  years  and  edited  a  republican  pai^^^ 
there. 

Q.  You  felt  that  you  could  not  remain  there  longer  with  safety  ! 

Mr.  Kebnan  objected  to  the  question. 

[Objection  overruled.] 

A.  That  is  the  only  reason. 
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By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  Before  going  to  Mississippi,  wbere  did  you  reside? — A.  I  resided 
in  Kentucky. 

Q.  WLat  placet — A.  I  resided  at  Hopkinsville  prior  to  uiy  going 
there  in  18(>4  and  18G5. 
Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Kentucky  f — A.  I  am  a  native  of  Wales. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Kentucky? — A.  I  settled  in  Kentucky 
in  1852.    I  resided  there  about  two  years.   I  returned  there  in  1858.    I 
remained  there  till  the  war. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  during  the  war  ? — A.  I  joined  the  Army  of  the 
country  at  Covington. 
Q.  What  was  your  position? — A.  I  wns  a  chaplain. 
Q.  Have  you  acted  as  minister  since  then  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  a 
stated  Minister,  but  I  have  preached  a  good  deal. 

Q.  Were  you  a  minister  before  the  war? — A.  1  was  pastor  of  the 
FiFHt  Baptist  Church  in  Covington  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out. 

Q.  What  offices  have  you  held  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  For  a  short  time 
1  held  the  office  of  superintendent  of  education. 
Q.  Under  the  State  authority  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that — about  what  time? — A.  Piior  to  the  time  I  was 
elected  to  the  senate. 

Q.  Have  you  not  held  any  other  office  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  any 
otber.  I  was  postmaster  for  about  two  or  three  years,  till  Grant  issued 
lii^  order  that  a  person  holding  a  Federal  office  worth  a  thousand  dol- 
lars or  more  could  not  hold  a  State  office  also. 

Q.  You  were  State  senator  down  to  what  time? — A.  Down  to  1864, 
I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  been  postmaster  since  that  ? — A.  No,  sir;  my  wife  was 
postmistress. 

Q.  She  has  held  the  office  from  that  time  up  to  this  time? — A.  Yes, 
**r;  np  to  within  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Vou  were  chancery  clerk  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q'  Were  you  treasurer? — A.  No,  sir;  1  ought  to  state  that  the  clerk 
Y^  appointed  consul  to  China  in  June  or  July,  and  1  was  appointed  to 
fill  that  vacancy  up  to  the  end  of  the  year. 

Q'  When  the  chancery  clerk  was  appointed  consul  to  China  you  suc- 
ceeded him  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Were  you  then  senator? — A.  No,  sir;  my  senatorship  had  ended. 

Q-  In  1875,  if  I  understand  you,  the  republican  clubs  organized  as 
usual  Ua.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  each  of  these  elections  one  of  the  persons  who  went 
^wat addressing  the  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  You  were  quite  a  prominent  speaker? — A.  They  called  me  so. 

^- 1  suppose  you  spoke  strongly  and  sharply  ? — A.  I  spoke  as  strongly 
as  I  could. 

Q-  Did  not  you  speak  sharply  at  the  other  side? — A.  No;  I  think  I 
a'^rather  easy  that  way. 

Q*  Do  you  not  think  you  did  your  best  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  but  I  did 
""y  best  to  defend  my  own  side. 
i         Q'  Now  you  have  given  all  the  violence  and  intimidation  which  30U 
^^recall;  which  you  knew  of  in  1875  and  1876?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 
^      ^I'Jf^ood  deal,  but  still  I  have  given  what  1  knew  myself. 

Q"  So  that  you  have  given  what  yon  knew  yourself,  and  what  per- 
,      sons  told  you  of? — A.  As  far  as  1  recollect. 

Hf^'  ^  ^^^*'  ^^^  ^^^  whether  about  last  November  you  did  not  meet  Mr. 
^      Money  there. — A.  Yes,  sir,  1  met  him  at  Harrisburgh. 

I  7  MIS 
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Q.  Did  you  not  tell  bim  that  you  had  never  experienced  violence!— 
A.  Well,  in  the  light  I  put  it,  I  said  I  had  never  been  knocked  down. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  you  never  had  a  personal  threat  of  bodily  harm  ?— 
A.  Not  personally  to  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  to  him  that  there  had  not  been  a  threat  of  bodily 
harm  to  you  personally  f — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  But  as  a  fact  tbere  has  never  been  a  threat  personally  to  you  of 
bodily  harm  ? — A.  Except  as  I  have  stated,  that  shooting  and  so  ou. 

Q.  The  occasion  you  speak  of  in  1875,  when  you  camo  to  the  railroad 
depot  at  some  place,  did  you  know  those  men  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  one 
man  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  f — A.  I  should  think  forty  or  fifty 
in  the  crowd. 

Q.  Was  there  any  meeting  there  that  day  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  meeting 
I  addressed  was  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  there.  1  had  passed 
through  that  morning  and  was  expected  back  that  night  that  way. 

Q.  The  three  men  who  came  to  you  in  your  office,  Mr.  Powell  aud  a 
couple  of  others,  you  say  were  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kespectable  men  ? — A.  I  should  class  them  as  among  the  most 
respectable  in  the  State. 

Q.  Friendly  to  youf — A.  Yes,  sir;  aside  from  political  differences. 

Q.  You  were  a  candidate  for  chancery  clerk  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  defeated  or  elected  f — A.  Defeated. 

Q.  You  did  not  withdraw  from  the  race  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  election-day,  who  was  this  Mr.  Johnson! — A.  He  was  candi- 
date for  sheriff. 

Q.  A  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  went  and  voted  ! — A.  I  went  and  voted. 

Q.  No  one  molested  you  ! — A.  A  young  man  said- 


Q.  No.    Did  you  experience  any  violence! — A.  Outside  of  that  tbre^^» 
no,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  bodily  injury  done  or  attempted  upon  you  ! — A.  ^^^ 
sir. 

Q.  Now  as  to  Mr.  French,  the  Grenada  convention  was  in  1876,  w^* 
it  not !— A.  In  1875. 

Q.  This  Mr.  French  was  a  candidate  for  sheriff! — A.  He  was  t^^* 
nominee  on  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Had  he  been  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

jQ.  When  did  he  leave  the  republican  party! — A.  He  bolted  in  IS'S'*- 
and  the  democrats  took  him  up. 

•Q.  He  had  a  wrangle,  I  suppose! — A  He  failed  to  get  the  nominati^^ 
and  bolted. 

Q.  Where  did  Mr.  French  come  from! — A.  For  many  years,  twe«:^* 
years  perhaps,  he  had  been  there. 

Q.  Was  he  a  native! — A.  No,  sir,  1  think  not. 

Q.  Who  beat  him  for  nomination;  some  other  republican,  I  »i^J 
pose! — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Kelly  was  nominated,  I  think. 

Q.  He  ran  independent! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1875,  was  he  a  republican  candidate  for  nomination  ? — A.  ^^ 
«ir. 

-Q.  Was  he  an  independent  then! — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  was  nominated  ^-2 
the  democrats. 

Q.  He  ran  as  a  candidate  in  1875! — A.  Yes,  sir;  regularly  nont  ^ 
nated. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  he  and  you  had  been  on  bad  terms  for  some  time! 

A.  Yes,  we  had  not  spoken  to  each  other  for  two  years,  perhaps. 
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Q.  What  did  that  originate  from! — A.  A  variety  of  causes.  I  wns 
the  mayor  of  the  town,  and  he  came  np  twice  before  me  when  he  was  iu 
the  wrong.     Up  to  that  time  we  had  been  very  frwiidly. 

Q.  Then  the  un friendliness  commenced! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  altercations! — A.  No, sir;  we  did  not  speak  to  each 
other,  that  was  all. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  this  shooting  matter! — A.  Three  years, 
perhaps. 

Q.  Had  you  spoken  of  him  in  your  speeches! — A.  Very  seldom. 

Q.  When  >ou  were  canvassing  in  1875,  did  you  not  mention  him  ! — 
A.  No,  sir;  I  knew  he  was  a  dangerous  roan  and  avoided  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  well  of  him  when  he  was  in  the  republican  line  ! 
—A.  He  was  a  peculiar  man,  but  I  regarded  him  at  one  time  as  a 
Htaunch  republican. 

Q.  Was  that  before  or  after  he  was  dissatisfied  with  republicans  ! — 
A.  That  was  before,  when  I  bound  him  over  for  a  thousand 

Q.  Now  on  that  occasion,  who  was  the  Kichards  that  he  was  beating  ! 
■*A.  A  school-teacher. 

Q.  What  was  his  x)oli tics! — A.  A  pronounced  republican. 

Q.  And  he  and  French  were  having  an  affray  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  affray  begin  between  Kichards  and  French  !  —A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  which  assaulted  first! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  saw  him 
when  he  was  striking. 

Q.  How  far  were  yon  from  where  this  was  going  on  ! — A.  I  should 
think  about  fifteen  or  twenty  yards. 

Q.  On  the  public  street ! — A.  In  the  public  square. 

Q.  Where  were  you  ! — A.  In  my  office,  or  on  the  steps  of  my  office. 

Q.  What  made  him  make  the  assault  on  yon! — A.  He  saw  me  and 

Ki\d,  **G— d  d — n  you,  1  will  kill  you,  sir."    I  had  not  said  a  word  to 

Vim. 

Q.  Tben  his  son  ran  up  to  yon  ! — A.  His  son  came  up  and  got  the 
pistol  and  said,  *-G— d  d— n  him,  I  will  kill  him." 

Q>  YoQ  did  not  think  this  was  a  political  assault  on  you  at  that  time  ! 
■^A.  Well,  sir,  I  did  not  know  of  anything  that  had  sprung  up  for 

^'  fiat  did  you  not  say  to  me  that  you  and  he  had  not  spoken  to  each 
otoer  after  he  bolted  the  party  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q*  Be  was  doubtless  in  a  passion  beating  this  other  man,  and  you 
*3y  he  was  a  high-tempei*ed  man  ! — A.  A  high-tempered  man. 

^*  You  did  not  say  a  word  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

^'  I)id  not  Kelly  try  to  shoot  French  at  that  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J«*  Be  did  shoot  at  him! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ji*  X)id  it  hit  him  ? — A.  Very  slightly  grazed  his  neck, 
w  n  ^^^^^  phase  of  the  affray  was  that  when  Kelly  shot  at  him  ! — A. 
Well,  French  came,  as  I  said  in  my  testimony 

Q'  But  at  what  stage  of  the  affray  was  it  when  Kelly  shot  at  the 
jooug  roan  ! — A.  I  will  get  at  it  as  well  as  I  can,  sir 

Q«  Was  it  before  French  fired  at  you  ! — A.  After. 

Q-  Was  it  before  or  after  the  son  got  the  pistol  from  his  father  ! — A. 

Q*  How  far  was  he  off  from  the  son  ! — A.  If  you  will  let  me  have  just 
lia^f  a  second  I  will  tell  you  exactly,  sir. 

Q*  I  will  get  it  from  you.  He  took  the  pistol  from  his  father  and 
roshed  towards  you.  How  near  had  the  son  got  to  you  when  Kelly  and 
tbo  son  both  fired  ! — A.  If  yon  will  allow  me  a  moment  I  can  tell  yon. 
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Q.  No,  you  can  answer  that. — A.  Well,  this  is  hearsay 

Q.  You  stood  there!— A.  I  stood  there  for  a  moment 

Q.  Did  the  son  fire! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  went  into  the  house  or  somewhere  else  before  the  sob 
fired  on  you  f    Yon  did  not  see  the  son  fire  on  Kelly  f — A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Nor  Kelly  fire  on  the  son! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  see  either  of  them  fire! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bat  you  heard  the  reports,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  young  man  was  wounded  ! — A.  Well 
sir,  it  just  burned  his  neck,  so  his  friends  told  me. 

Q.  Burned  the  son's  neck  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  say,  from  your  own  knowledge,  which  fired  first!— A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  ofifice  did  Mr.  Kelly  hold  then  ! — A.  He  was  deputy  collectoi 

Q.  You  mentioned  that  you  and  French  had  a  difBculty  before ;  wha 
was  the  first  difliculty  you  had  ! — A.  I  have  mentioned  it.  The  first  o 
which  I  have  any  recollection  is  my  ruling  in  court  as  mayor  when  h 
had  been  arrested  and  brought  up. 

Q.  When  you  bound  him  over  for  it,  and  he  was  angry  about  it!— A 
Yes,  sir ;  the  man  was  Thomas  Sherman  he  had  the  difficulty  with. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  1875  that  French  was  nomiuated,  or  claimed  to  h 
nominated,  by  a  faction  of  the  republican  party! — A.  No,  sir;  not  tha 
I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  that  he  had  been  on  the  democrat! 
ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  taken  up  as  they  took  up  Wells  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  candidate  in  1873! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  some  republican  votes,  and  the  democrats  nominate 
him  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  how  your  wife  got  injured 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that! — A.  Only  from  what  I  saw  on  h 
person,  and  what  she  told  me,  and  what  others  told  me. 

Q.  This  was  done  by  French  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whatever  violence  wns  done  was  by  French  on  that  side,  was  it  !• 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  This  firing  created  the  crowd;  that  is  nothing  unusual  at  all.— j 
No,  sir ;  that  is  natural. 

Q.  Wa3  there  a  convention  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  th 
day! — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  twelve  o'clock  that  day. 

Q.  And  the  affray  took  place  after  that  nomination  ;  it  was  a  repu 
lican  nomination.  This  was  how  many  days  before  the  election  ! — . 
It  was  on  the  8th  or  9th  of  October,  1875. 

Q.  You  had  been  speaking  prior  to  that! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  violence  was  threatened  to  you  or  committed  npon  y 
before  that  time! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  through  the  country! — A.  Occasionally; 
did  not  do  much  speaking. 

Q.  1  think  you  have  said  that  yon  have  stated  all  the  violence  y 
know  of  personally. — A,  I  think  so. 

li.  Did  you,  in  1875,  see  any  arms  placed  or  kept  stored  anywhere  ' 
A.  I  did  not;  what  I  know  is  from  hearsay  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Now,  this  occasion  of  the  coffin  matter  you  sav  was  in  1875  !— 
1875. 

Q.  They  had  a  torchlight  procession,  and  a  transparency  on  the  coC 
saying  that  you  had  died,  or  would  die! — A.  Had  died. 

Q.  After  or  before! — A.  Died  in  advance. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  know  they  intended  that  as  a  political  death? — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

Mr.  Teller.  Political  death ;  but  they  do  not  usually  carry  coffins  to 
indicate  that. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Price,  yrliether  it  was  intended  as  a  reference 

fo  jionr  going  out  of  office  simply,  your  political  death   merely,  or 

^iietlier  it  was  intended  as  an  intimation  that  it*  jou  did  not  conduct 

yourself  in  a  certain  way  you  would  be  killed? — A.  I  regarded  it  polit- 

ically. 

Q.  You  regarded  it  charitably  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

IBy  Mr.  Kern  AN: 

Q.  'iTou  did  not  see  any  arms  on  that  occasion  when  they  had  this 
coffin  i>  recession  f — A.  I  did  not  see  any. 

Q.  -^'Vnd  you — have  you  no  knowledge  that  they  had  any! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  .^.ud  you  have  no  knowledge  of  arms  being  distributed  on  Monday 
ui^ht  T — A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  it. 

Q.  3Biit  yon  do  not  know  it  yourself  as  a  matter  of  knowled^  f — A. 
Xo,  si  T-. 

Q.  "^ou  voted  at  the  election  in  18751 — A.  I  did. 

Q.  >^ho  were  the  three  men  that  warned  you  on  election-day  f — A. 
Yes, sir;  on  the  Saturday  before  the  election. 
Q.  Who  were  the  men! — A.  John  Powell,  J.  M.  Duncan,  and  Robert 

Q.  Xn  1876  you  were  away  from  the  county  for  what  time? — A.  I  was 
absent  a  portion  of  July  and  August. 
Q.  Came  back  the  2d  of  September  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tou  spoke  in  the  court  house  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  a  large  meeting? — A.  A  very  large  crowd. 
Q.  No  violence  then  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  only  interrupted  once  at 
the  meeting. 

Q.  When? — A.  At  the  meeting. 

Q.  Wbai  was  that  interruption  ? — A.  A  gentleman  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  asked  me  this  question :  ''  Did  you  mean  to  state,  sir,  that  that 
was  a  fair  election  in  1875  or  an  unfair  one  ?"  I  told  him  I  regarded  it 
as  an  unfair  one.  lie  said,  *'Give  me  an  instance."  I  gave  him  the 
instance  of  these  three  gentlemen  who  accosted  me. 

Q-  That  was  all  of  that,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  At  all  the  speech»fS  you  made  in  1870,  was  there  any  violence  or 
disorder !— A.  Not  when  i  spoke  myself. 

Q.  YoQ  gave  it  to  the  other  side  as  well  as  you  could  ? — A.  I  tried  to 

^^c  it  to  them  as  well  as  I  could.     What  took  place  at  the  meeting  at 

Grenada  was  an  interruption  of  the  meeting  generally,  not  to  me  per- 
sonally. 

Q-  And,  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  did  not  see  any  violence  during 
^ne  canvass  of  1876?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Where  was  the  Grenada  meeting  intended  to  be — in  the  court- 
liousel-^A.  No,  sir;  in  the  park. 

Q-  And  they  spoke  ? — A.  Mr.  Chisholm  spoke  first,  and  as  long  as  they 
^ould  allow  him  to  speak. 

.  hI.  You  said  there  were  about  a  hundred  white  people  at  the  meet- 
^^fJ--A.  I  should  think  so. 

Q-  And  about  how  many  colored  people  ? — A.  About  fourteen  or  fif- 
^€en  hundred. 
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Q.  Mr.  Barksdale  wanted  to  get  up  a  joint  discassionf — A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  asked  me  as  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interruption  except  by  cheering? — A.  K^o,  sir;  do 
fighting;  the  noise  was  very  boisterous. 

Q.  Did  the  whites  make  all  that? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  noise. 

Q.  Was  that  after  Mr.  Barksdale  had  proposed  to  have  a  joint  discus- 
sion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  manifested  their  disapprobation  in  that  way? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  was  that? — A.  About  eight  or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  When  they  interrupted  the  speaking  Barksdale  appealed  to  them 
and  they  did  behave  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Chisholm  spoke  after  that? — A.  No,  sir;  he  spoke  first,  and 
Mr.  Ware  spoke  then. 

Q.  Did  he  attempt  to  speak  after  this  first  interruption  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now  a  few  words  about  the  election- day.    The  cannon  you  si)oko 
of  was  on  the  green  or  in  the  park  f — A.  In  the  court-yard. 

Q.  They  professed  to  have  telegrams  saying  that  they  were  winniug? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  fired  no  balls  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  ? — A.  During  all  the  canvass. 

Q.  Firing  merely  powder? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  there  was  no  profession  of  firing  anything  more  than  to  make 
a  big  noise  ? — A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  And  when  the  crowd  thought  the  election  was  going  for  TiUleii 
they  cheered  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  or  hear  any  intimidation  done  or  expressed  to- 
ward the  voters  there  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  get  out  of  my 
room ;  I  could  see  the  movements  from  my  window,  but  I  did  not  go 
out. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  colored  man  shoved  upon  some  one? — A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  So  you  did  not  see  that  at  all? — A.  I  heard  it  right  afterward 
from  both  parties. 

Q.  Now  let  me  understand  about  it.    They  voted  at  the  door  of  th 
court  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  gentlemen  there  to  receive  the  votes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  barricade  or  something  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspectors  stood  inside  the  door? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  table  or  something  on  which  was  the  ballot- 
box  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  the  people  came  up  to  the  door  and  passed  in  their  ballots  ? — - 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  they  would  have  to  go  perhaps  eight  or  ten  feet  withic::: 
those  benches  before  they  came  to  the  door. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  place  they  walked  in  was  about  as  wide  as  the  door  * 
— A.  Yes;  about  that  wide,  running  right  in  front,  with  an  opening  ber 
tween  the  benches  and  the  walls. 

Q.  Were  those  benches  about  thirty  feet  back  from  the  door  way  ? — 
A.  No,  sir;  about  that  much,  [illustrating  by  holding  his  hands  a'boa  ^ 
3  feet  apart.]     I  should  think  about  3  feet. 

Q.  The  voters  came  right  up  through  that  alley- way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  not  the  law  regulate  that  that  shall  be  the  way  of  fixing  th^ 
places  of  voting? — A.  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  the  law  at  all. 

Q.  You  said  something  about  men  on  these  benches  dressed  how  ? — 
A.  In  red  shirts  and  caps  and  quasi  military  costumes. 

Q.  There  was  no  place  lor  them  to  sit  except  there? — A.  They  did 
not  sit;  they  stood  thereon  the  benches. 
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Q.  Where  did  these  men  belong — ia  the  town  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  yourself  see  any  men  obstructed  in  going  up  to  the 
poJI,  did  you! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  occasion  of  this  jostling,  what  was  the  first  you  saw? — A. 
I  savF  from  the  window  of  my  room  a  rush  of  colored  men  and  white 
lueo—a  geueral  commotion  ;  and  in  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  minute  the 
whole  crowd  rushed  from  the  polls  in  the  direction  of  my  house. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  what  the  cause  was! 
—A.  No,  sir. 

Q  But  you  were  told  that  some  one  had  struck  a  colored  man  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  rushed  toward  the  side  of  the  square  where  you  were! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  went  into  a  store  ! — A.  Empty  store. 
Q.  You  saw  no  arms  t — A.  I  did  not  see  any  arms  outside. 
Q.  How  many  arms  did  you  see  ? — A.   I  saw  one  gun,  and  saw  the 
cannon. 
Q.  That  yon  not  only  saw  but  heard,  I  should  think  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  did  that  commotion  last! — A.  It  may  have  lasted  live 
or  ten  minutes. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  colored  people  left, 
nearly  all. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  who  said,  "  Put  a  bushel  of  big  shot  in  the  can- 
non !"^A.  His  name  is  K.  S.  Bowles,  and  an  old  citizen  of  that  place, 
aotl  I  wish  to  correct  myself  there.     I  heard  that  only. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  hear  that  yourself! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  And  ^ou  did  not  know  who  did  do  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  not  occupied  then  in  receiving  votes  up  till  night  there  t 
—A.  Yes,  sir;  they  kept  the  polls  open. 

Q«  But  they  did  not  take  any  more  votes  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  many. 

Q-  Who  was  inspector  of  the  election-precinct! — A.  S.  S.  Fairfield. 

Q-  Was  he  there  when  it  occurred  ! — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q-  Bo  you  know  of  your  owu  knowledge  that  he  left  then  !— A.  He 
crossed  the  public  square  pretty  soon  afterward.  I  afterward  asked  him 
^f  he  returned,  and  he  sai<l  he  did  not. 

Q-  But  the  i)olls  were  kept  open  till  six  o'clock,  the  legal  hour! — A. 

Q-  The  colored  men  organized  clubs  in  1876,  did  they  not ! — A.  They 


Q-  Did  you  address  any  of  them! — A.  Only  twice ;  once  in  Grenada, 
^Djl  ouce  outside,  on  the  4th  of  July. 

Q'  l)o  you  know  of  any  violence  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  You  w  ere  not  well  you  say  ! — A.  Not  well  a  i)ortion  of  the  time. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  as  to  intimidation!  Did  you  hear  any  one 
^^feaieu  any  of  these  colored  men  that  they  would  lose  their  employ- 
Ujent  or  suffer  any  detriment  if  they  did  vote  in  a  certain  way  ! — A. 
^^O'Sir;  not  in  my  presence. 

Q-  But  you  have  heard  from  others  that  there  were  occasions  when 
'•fen  said  thev  would  not  employ  them  if  they  voted  the  republican 
ticket?-. A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  many  men  told  you  that,  can  you  tell  me! — A.  No,  sir;  I 
^nuot;  a  large  number  of  men  over  the  country. 

Q*  Can  you  tell  me  about  how  many! — A.  1  cannot  give  you  a  very 
*!<^fiiiite  idea. 

Q«  Can  you  name  any  person  ! — A.  I  mentioned  two  instances. 

Q*  Well,  any  other  persons! — A.  I  cannot  call  any  other  particular 

one. 
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Q.  Of  the  two  men,  one  was  in  the  employ  of  the  railroad  company  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  company  was  that! — A.  Its  road  runs  from  Memphis  to 
Grenada. 

Q.  After  election  he  told  you  what  t — A.  He  told  me  he  was  dis  - 
charged  on  account  of  "a  speech  he  had  made. 

Q.  Who  was  the  controlling  man  of  that  railroad  f — A.  Ho  was  coo  - 
trolled,  r  understand,  by  the  conductor. 

Q.  Who  was  the  controlling  party  of  the  road — not  the  conductor? — 
A.  The  vice-president  of  the  road  lives  in  Memphis. 

Q.  What  is  his  politics! — A.  A  very  pronounced  democrat. 

Q.  And  the  president! — A.  McComb  was  president;  I  think  he  is  Ik 
Delaware. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  t — A.  I  think  so,  though  I  do  not  know.  Tho8^ 
connected  with  it  that  I  know  are  democrats. 

Q.  They  had  him  discharged  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  the  other  man  ;  who  had  him  discharged  f — A.  Hickock  anc 
Powell,  merchants  of  Grenada. 

Q.  He  told  you  so!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  but  that  they  may  hav  - 
discharged  him  for  something  else! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  inquire  of  them  anything  about  it  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  are  the  only  two  men  that  you  <:an  name  who  complained  U 
you   about  it? — A.  They  are  the  only    men  I  recall.    Another  ina 
named  Reese — Robert  Reese — said  he  had  been  refused  credit  by  a  mei 
chant. 

Q.  Was  he  a  man  of  property  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  had  given  a  lien  (p 
his  property. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  he  would  have  been  refused  credit  if  he  wa 
a  man  of  means! — A.  He  said,*'!  have  only  republican  meat  in  us 
house." 

Q.  But  you  do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  complaints! — A.  Only  general  kind  of  complaints. 

Q.  How  many  deputy  marshals  were  there  at  that  poll !  1  belies 
you  said  six  or  seven. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  there! — A.  Well,  I  was 

Q.  You  are  a  man  of  intelligence.  Answer  my  question.  W^a8  thei 
any  violence! — A.  I  did  not  see  any,  speaking  of  my  own  knowledg^ 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  marshals  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  there  at  the  time  of  the  commotion  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  f< 
one  of  them  came  right  over  to  my  office. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  the  men  who  took  you  to  the  meeting  f - 
A.  One  of  them,  I  think,  was  named  Charlie  Yates,  a  one-armed  m^ 
and  Stetham. 

Q.  Were  they  men  living  there! — A.  Living  in  the  country  there. 

Q.  Do  they  own  farms! — A.  They  live  on  farms. 

Q.  You  know  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  came  to  your  door  and  sent  you  word  that  they  wanted 
see  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  you  the  word  ! — A.  A  woman  in  our  employ. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  when  you  came  out! — A.  They  said,  "  Go  bac 
and  get  your  coat ;  we  want  you." 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  say  ! — A.  I  went  and  got  it,  and  they  said 
•*  We  want  you  to  go  to  the  club  with  us." 

Q.  What  did  you  Siiy  ! — A.  I  did  not  say  much. 

Q.  There  was  no  struggle! — A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  beat  me. 
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Q.  They  spoke  civilly  to  j'ou  t — A.  They  did  not  threaten  me  at  all. 

Q'  Did  they  not  speak  pleasantly  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  YovL  know  a  man  can  say  a  thing  pleasantly  or  in  a  gross,  rough 
wa^^ — ^.  Well,  sir,  it  was  not  very  threatening. 

Q.  r  ^vrill  leave  it  to  yon  to  say  whether  it  was  in  a  pleasant  way  or  a 
rude  w«^y  ! — A.  I  say  it  was  about  between  the  two. 

Q.  iVnd  so  you  walked  over  with  them  and  they  brought  you  in! — A. 
Yes,  81 K- ;  they  took  me  along. 

Q.  riaey  wanted  you  to  go  up  on  the  platform,  and  you  declined  !— A. 
YeSj  sir*  ;  the  speaker  seemed  to  address  the  speech  to  me.  Some  one 
said,"  This  man  Price  has  charged  Tilden  with  being  a  secessionist." 

Q.  S^^  yon  said  so? — A.  I  had  presented  the  letter  of  Tilden  to  Kent 
in  a  speech  I  had  made. 
Q.  VVhat  was  that  f   I  never  saw  that. 
Mr.  Teller.  Why  that  was  out  in  Colorado. 
Mr.  I^EENAN.  Well,  it  was  not  in  our  State. 
Mr.  Teller.  It  was  written  in  the  fall  of  1800. 
Q.  C  ^^y  Mr.  Kernan.)  You  say  they  hallooed  at  yon  but  did   not 
tbreaU^n  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  did  not  threaten  me  much. 

Q.  'i  ou  were  there  some  twenty  minutes,  and  you  were  told  your  wife 
bad  come  for  you,  and  they  let  you  go  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  A.nd  Mr.  Parker  was  the  only  man  who  called  out  at  you  ? — A.  He 
vas  the  speaker ;  the  man  who  called  out  about  the  secessionists  was 
another  man. 

Q«  M^as  he  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Had  he  been  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q»  When  had  he  left  the  party  ? — A.  He  fell  from  grace  the  last  year. 

Q«  You  and  lie  had  acted  together  up  to  1870 1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was 
very  zealous  until  he  wanted  to  sell  drugs  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q-  That  negro  ou  t»  mule  performance,  was  that  a  daylight  perform- 
ance f-_  a.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  What  was  it? — A.  A  party  got  them  drnuk  and  put  them  both  on 
a  uiale ;  dressed  them  up  and  came  from  where  they  organized  their 
crowd  to  the  post-office. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  ? — A.  Three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
I  think. 

,  Q«  Was  it  a  boisterous  noise  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  thought  Tilden  was 
elected. 

Q-  Hurrahing,  &c.? — A.  Yes,  sir:  "  carpet-baggers  were  done  with," 
antl  all  that. 

Q-  VVhat  was  the  song? — A.  It  was  a  kind  of  chorus,  fitted  up  to 
snit  the  crowd. 

Q'  Did  they  not  go  to  the  Walter  House  and  sing  the  song  ? — A.  I 
^^»d  Dot  say ;  it  was  not  a  song  which  was  so  bad,  but  the  filling  up 

Q'  They  staid  there  how  long  ? — A.  About  halt  an  hour. 
j^  ^*  Bow  much  of  a  crowd  ? — A.  About  forty  or  fifty,  and  they  shouted, 
y^<^cl-by,  old  carpet-bagger !  ^ 
Q*  There  were  no  arms  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
^*  And  no  violence? — A.  No,  sir.    Eather  tumultuous  than  violent. 

^*  Expressions  like  "  good-by,  old  carpet-bagger  ?'' — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  JJow  thisMr.  Crowder;  who  was  he? — A.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
^^mocratic  club. 

Q«  He  wanted  to  have  a  division  of  the  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  And  said  you  were  very  strong  with  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    My 
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Tiatne,  he  said,  would  get  tbe  colored  people  there,  and  I  would  not 
aji^ree  to  that. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  insults  offered  to  you  or  your  wife  than 
what  you  have  described  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  left  and  went  awt^y  from  ther« 
about  three  weeks  after  that,  and  there  was  nothing  more  before  I  left. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  person  among  the  orderly  people,  of  your  owti 
knowled^je,  who  treated  your  wife  with  indecorum,  or  yourself  either? — 
A.  Mr.  John  D.  Hughes,  a  responsible  man,  and  a  druggist  there,  in- 
sulted her  there. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  Since  I  left. 

Q.  Where  is  your  wife  now  If — A.  In  Michigan. 

Q.  W^ho  was  that  man  who  called  her  a  liar;  Baker  I — A.  Not  Bakei 
who  insulted  her.     He  asked  for  a*  letter  for  Baker. 

Q.  Wliat  was  his  name! — A.  Talbert. 

Q.  W^as  he  a  resident  there  or  a  transient  man  ? — A.  He  was  not  ^ 
transient  man. 

Q.  Was  not  that  man  arrested  a  week  prior  for  disturbing  a  c'emo 
cratic  meeting? — A.  I  did  hear  that  he  was  arrested.  I  know  the  luai- 
lie  lived  with,  a  very  responsible  man. 

Q.  The  tire  that  burned  your  building  did  not  originate  in  your  ow« 
building?— A.  That  did  not. 

Q.  Did  those  buildings  belong  to  yon  ? — A.  I  built  the  whole  build 
ing  on  a  ten  years'  lease,  and  the  post  office  and  room  adjoining  it  wer^ 
my  own  individual  property.  The  other  rooms,  or  other  part  of  th< 
building,  would  revert  back  in  ten  years  to  the  owner. 

Q.  The  fire  originated  in  another  building  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mortgage  on  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  A  lien  upon  it? — A.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Q.  You  don't  know  how  the  fire  originated? — A.  No,  sir.  1  neve: 
could  find  out. 

Q.  Were  there  several  buildings  between  yours  and  where  the  fin 
originated  ? — A.  Only  one.    It  was  the  next  building  but  one. 

Q.  To  whom  did  that  building  where  the  tire  originated  belong,  t 
republican  or  democrat? — A.  A  democrat. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  was  the  politics  of  the  gentleman  who  occupied  the  buildioi 
adjoining  this  one  where  the  fire  is  supposed  to  have  originated  ? — A. 
supposed  him  to  be  a  republican. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  The  owner  of  the  building  where  the  fire  originated  you  undei 
stood  to  be  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  owner. 

Q.  He  by  whom  it  was  occupied  you  supposed  to  be  a  republican  ?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  young  man  who  inquired  for  Baker's  letter  and  answer^ 
your  wife  rudely,  as  you  described,  arrested  for  that? — A.  My  wife  sei 
lor  the  marshal,  and  he  brought  the  young  man  there. 

Q.  To  your  wife? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  mayor  also  afterawhi' 
came  there,  lie  was  not  taken  before  the  mayor — he  came  into  tli 
office  and  the  mayor  also  came  there. 

Q.  What  was  done? — A.  The  young  man  when  he  was  brou^l 
before  her  said  he  hoped  she  would  forgive  him. 

Q.  W^as  he  drunk  ? — A.  No,  sir.  He  said  he  did  not  know  it  if  he  did 
but  if  he  did  use  the  language,  he  hoped  she  would  forgive  him. 

Q.  W^as  he  not  arrested  by  the  marshal  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  He  apologized  to  berf — A.  Yea,  »\t, 

Q.  Did  sbe  express  herself  satistied  f — A.  I  do  not  koow. 

Q.  This  marshal — is  he  a  republican  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  the  mayor  a  republican  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Both  democrats  f — A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  an  assault  some  three  months  ago  on  Mr. 
Kelly  upon  the  street! — A.  I  was  here  at  the  time. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  knowledge  that  he  was  assaulted  ! — A.  No,  sir; 
only  through  letters  from  my  wife  and  others. 

Q.  Where  is  bet — A.  In  Mississippi. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  except  what  he  says  him- 
self!— A.  I  have  a  letter  giving  a  description  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  have  no  knowledge  of  his  having  been  assaulted  except  what 
you  have  heard  since  you  have  been  here  ? — A.  Tliat  is  all. 

Q.  VVhen  did  you  leave  Mississippi  f — A.  About  six  weeks  ago. 

Q.  Left  for  good  f — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  that  caused  you  to  leave! — A.  Only  that 
stated. 

Q.  I  ask  you  a  fair  question,  whether  there  was  any  violence  toward 
yon!-A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  idea  about  where  you  will  live  ! — A.  I  have  not  de- 
cided. 

Q.  You  left  liefore  you  were  subpoenaed  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Are  you  occupying  a  position  here  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Treasury  Department. 
Q.  lu  what  capacity  in  the  Treasury  Department ! — A.  I  was  a  clerk 

there. 

Q.  You  were  not  subpcenaeil  from  Mississippi  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  VVere  you  not  charged  with  something  wrong,  embezzling  cotton 
or  something  of  that  kind,  out  of  which  grew  an  indictment  upon  which 
yon  were  tried  f — A.  I  was  never  indicted. 

Q.  Were  you  arrested  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  there  about  it  in  any  way  f — A.  It  was  in  counec'lon 
fith  a  bankrupt  suit  which  was  tried,  and  I  was  acquitted  of  all  blame 
in  the  matter. 

Q-  You  can  t^ll  me  what  it  was,  whether  an  assault  or  battery,  or  what. 
^hat  was  this  allegation  f  What  was  the  charge  made  against  you  f — 
f'  In  18G8  I  failed  in  business.  I  was  planting  cotton.  In  connection 
^ith  a  chancery  suit  there  were  fiMir  bales  of  cotton  which  a  merchant 
claimed  to  have  a  lien  on.  A  portion  of  the  cotton  was  sold  to  pay  the 
^%nses  of  the  bankruptcy,  and  a  man  claimed  that  he  had  a  right  to 
^l^e  cotton  and  the  mortgage  lien.  The  merchant,  however,  had  been 
Nd  in  full,  as  I  understood.  lie  had  been  paid  up  in  lull  at  the  time, 
»^Qt  he  claimed  the  whole  of  it. 

Q-  What  was  the  proceeding  taken  against  you  in  which  Mr.  Whar- 
ton Was  interested  f — A.  It  was  at  Memphis. 

Q-  Was  there  not  some  criminal  proceeding  commenced  I — A.  No,  sir ; 
^  <lo  not  know  of  it. 

.  Q-  Were  you  not  arrested  for  trying  to  get  the  cotton  off  and  dispos- 
"jgof  it! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  matter  of  civil  suit,  which  was  tried  in 
Memphis. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q"  Were  you  acquitted  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  It  was  simply  a  civil  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  You  were  exonerated  from  all  blame  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Hon.  John  E.  Lynch  sworn  .'ind  cross-examined 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Question.  Where  were  yoa  born  ? — Answer,  In  Concordia  Parish, 
Louisiana. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  T — A.  Twenty-nine  years. 

Q.  Were  you  born  tree  or  a  slave  ! — A.  A  slave. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  slavery  ! — A.  I  was  liberated  as  the 
result  of  the  war. 

Q.  Where  do  yon  now  reside  ! — A.  In  Natchez,  Miss. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  I  have  resided  there  con- 
tinuously since  18G3. 

Q.  Did  you  reside  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  prior  to  that  time  ?— A. 
Alternately  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 

Q.  What  offices  have  you  held  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  under  the 
State  organization  ? — A.  Justice  of  the  i>eace  and  member  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  one  term. 

Q.  What  otiice  do  you  now  hold? — A.  Member  of  Congress. 

Q.  From  the  State  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  Congress  ? — A.  I  am  uow 
serving  my  second  term. 

Q.  The  term  expires  on  the  4th  of  March  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  counties  constitute  your  district? — A.  The  counties  of  Clai- 
borne, Jett'erson,  Adams,  Wilkinson,  Copiah,  Franklin,  Amite,  Lincoln, 
Pike,  Hancock,  Harrison,  Jackson,  Greene,  Marion,  Perry,  and  Pearl. 
It  embraces  the  southern  end  of  the  State. 
By  Mr.  Kern  AN  : 

Q.  The  extreme  southwest  ? — A.  It  embraces  the  extreme  southeru 
end,  on  the  Alabama  and  Louisiana  lines.  That  is  the  district  fi'oni 
which  I  was  elected. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  When  were  you  first  elected  ? — A.  In  1872.  And  from  the  same 
district  in  1875. 

Q.  What  was  your  majority  in  1872  ? — A.  My  majority  in  1872  was  a 
little  over  0,000 ;  I  do  not  remember  now  the  exact  figures. 

Q.  What  was  your  mnjority  in  1870  ? — A.  231. 

Q.  Has  your  district  been  changed? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  change  m.ide? — A.  It  was  changed  by  the  present 
legislature. 

Q.  At  what  session  ? — A.  Last  year. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 
Q.  Belore  the  election  of  1876? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  counties  constitute  the  present  district  j  how  many  coun- 
ties?— A.  Eleven. 

Q.  Does  it  consist  in  part  of  a  portion  of  your  present  district  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  counties  of  your  present  district  are  included  ia 
the  new  district ;  how  many  counties  of  those  you  now  represent  are  in- 
cluded in  the  new  district  ? — A.  Of  the  eleven  counties  in  the  new  dis- 
trict, four  were  in  the  old. 
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Q.  Describe  the  oew  district,  as  to  locality. — A.  It  embraces  every 
joonty  on  the  Mississippi  River  and  one  county  not  directly  on  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  present  district  I — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  exact  ]K>pulation  of  the  district. 

Q.  Did  yon  know  the  number  of  registered  voters  in  that  district  ? — 
i.  I  have  the  registered  vote  of  several  counties,  but  not  of  all  of  them. 

Q.  Please  give  the  registered  vote  of  as  many  counties  as  you  have 
)f  the  present  district— A.  I  find  it  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get 
be  in(orm<ition  from  some  of  the  counties.  The  registration  wds  con- 
hicted  in  some  of  them  in  a  very  peculiar  way. 

Q-  Were  you  the  republican  nominee  for  Congress  at  the  recent  elec- 
ion  in  the  new  district  I — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Who  was  your  competitor! — A.  James  R.  Ohalmers. 

Q.  When  did  the  campaign  open  I — A.  It  was  opened  by  the  demo- 
crats early  in  the  summer. 

Q.  State  whether  you  took  part  in  the  campaign  I — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now  describe,  briefly,  any  acts  of  violence  or  intimidation  practiced 
i>y  the  democrats  during  the  campaign  of  187G  in  your  district. 

Mr.  Kernan.  Distinguish  what  you  know  and  saw  from  what  you 
heard  from  others. 

A.  Well,  from  all  the  information  that  I  could  obtain,  violence  was 
confined  chiefly  to  two  counties. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Which  counties  were  those  ? — A.  Claiborne  and  Jefferson.  Vio- 
leuce  was  also  used  to  some  extent  in  a  few  other  counties,  but  in  ai 
ninch  modified  form;  there  was  not  so  intense  a  feeling. 

Q.  Proceed  and  state  what  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  were 
practiced  in  these  two  counties,  Claiborne  and  Jetferson  ? — A.  In  Clai- 
borne and  Jefferson  Counties  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  prevailed  during 
the  campaign  up  to  and  including  the  day  of  election. 

Q.  How  long  preceding  the  election  did  this  reign  of  terror  commence? 
-*A.  lu  Claiborne,  I  think  it  was  continuous  from  the  election  of  1875. 
1  do  not  think  there  was  any  cessation  throughout  the  campaign. 

Q.  How  about  Jefferson  ? — A.  Jn  Jefferson  County  it  was  inuugnrated 
early  in  the  year  187G. 

Q.  Describe,  in  your  own  way,  the  character  of  .this  reign  of  terror  and 
the  acts  constituting  it! — A.  In  the  first  place,  the  democratic  party  in 
these  two  counties  was  an  armed  military  organization,  brought  into  ex- 
istence for  aggressive  political  purposes.  Thej'  would  allow  no  repub- 
lican meeting  to  be  held  and  no  republican  speeches  to  be  made  by  any- 
Wy;  I  speak  now  of  a  few  weeks  preceding  the  election.  That  was 
iJottrue  of  Jefferson  County  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  I  had 
3fUppointment  to  speak  at  Port  Gibson,  which  is  in  Claiborne  County, 
pnSaturday,  October  21.  I  did  not  arrive  there  until  about  eleven  o'clock 
i"  the  day.  When  I  arrived  there  I  found  that  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
tuent was  prevalent.  The  town  was  filled  with  armed  democrats,  and  I 
Wt  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  danger  that  that  excitement  would 
cQlminate  in  a  riot  if  I  should  attempt  to  make  a  speech.  I  rode  up  in 
the  midst  of  the  men  whom  I  saw  in  town  and  inquired  for  the  sheriff*, 
^hois  also  a  democrat,  to  inquire  what  the  trouble  was,  and  I  asked 
him  as  chief  peace  officer  of  the  county  if  he  could  guarantee  a  peaceable 
fiieeting. 

Q.  What  did  he  say? — A.  We  conversed  for  a  while  on  the  situation, 
^od  he  finally  concluded  to  call  out  three  or  four  of  his  aids,  as  he 
termed  them,  to  accompany  him  and  myself  to  the  place  designated  for 
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holding:  the  meeting.  We  went  there.  I  called  the  colored  people  to- 
gether who  had  aissembled,  and  told  I  hem  that  a  great  deal  of  excite- 
ment was  prevalent  there,  and  tbat  if  the  sherifl*,  as  chief  peace  officer 
of  the  county,  would  guarantee  a  peaceable  meeting,  wo  would  go  on 
and  have  it;  otherwise  we  would  not.  1  requested  them  to  listen  at- 
tentively to  anything  that  the  sheriff  might  say.  lie  stated  that  be 
could  not  guarantee  a  peaceable  meeting,  but  that  he  w^ould  do  all  be 
could  to  secure  one. 

Qi  What  is  his  name? — A.  His  name  is  Buck.  I  do  not  remember  bis 
Christian  name.  He  stated  that  trouble  had  originated  frouj  the  indiscre- 
tion of  some  leading  republicans,  and  that  he  could  not  guarantee  that 
everything  would  gooff  peaceably  ;  but  that  he  would  do  what  he  could. 
This  was  not  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  several  of  the  leading  repub- 
licans who  were  there.  I  then  went  again  to  the  sheriff,  who  was  at  tbe 
place  with  his  aids,  for  the  purpose  of  further  discussing  the  sitnatiorif 
and  in*  the  course  of  our  conversation  one  of  the  gentlemen  remarked 
that  they  did  not  intend  to  allow  the  democratic  party  or  its  candidates 
to  be  slandered,  and  if  I  made  a  speech  which  they  felt  called  upon  to 
object  to  1  would  be  given  the  lie,  and  be  liable  for  the  cousequenct^s.  I 
understood  from  that  that  I  would  not  be  allowed  to  talk  without  inter- 
ruption. Something  else  occurred — not  of  very  great  importance,  how- 
ever— in  the  course  of  the  conversation.  But  the  conversation  satis- 
lied  me  that  it  was  the  settled  purpose  of  the  armed  democracy  of  ibe 
county  not  to  allow  a  peaceable  meeting. 

By  Mr.  Kern  an  : 

Q.  Please  state  what  it  was  that  satisfied  you  of  that? — A.  That  was 
from  what  the  aids  said  to  me  in  the  piesence  of  the  sheriff. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  From  what  they  stated  to  you  you  were  satisfied  that  they  would 
not  permit  a  meeting  to  be  held  f— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  then  directed  one  of 
the  gentlemen  to  call  the  colored  people  together  and  disperse  them, 
as  I  did  not  want  any  trouble. 

Q.  You  authorized  the  disbanding  of  the  meeting  without  speak- 
ing!— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  then  went  into  town  and  saw  the  captain  of  the 
Federal  company  of  soldiers  that  was  there,  and  he  informed  me  thatan 
agreement  had  been  made  the  day  before,  between  himself  and  some  of 
the  leading  democrats,  that  their  men  should  not  come  to  town  on  tbat 
day  armed. 

Q.  Democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  had  violated  their  agreement 
by  having  their  men  come  to  town  armed.  I  expressed  a  good  deal  ot* 
indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  they  acted. 

Q.  Now,  describe  the  number  and  appearance  of  those  armed  uiex* 
that  you  found  there  when  .>ou  went  to  that  place. — A.  I  cannot  gi^^ 
the  number,  but  they  seemed  tx>  be  quite  numerous,  and  1  should  suppOvSr*^ 
over  a  hundred. 

Q.  Were  they  uniformed  t — A.  They  diJ  not  seem  to  be  unifonne 
except  that  they  appeared  to  have  badges  of  some  kind. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ! — A.  I  could  see  pistols  strapped  on  them,  an 
they  had  sticks  and  clubs. 

Q.  What  were  they  doing! — A.  They  were  on  horseback. 

Q.  Mounted!— A.  All  mounted. 

Q.  Presenting  a  military  aspect! — A.  When  they  marched  off  from 
the  town,  they  marched  as  if  in  a  military  style.  I  did  not  see  any  one 
commanding,  but  they  seemed  to  be  under  pretty  good  discipline. 
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Q.  Yon  arrived  tbere  about  eleven  o'clock,  you  say? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  lon^  did  tbis  military  procession  continne  ! — A.  They  were  in 
a  regular  military  procession  until  they  marched  from  the  meeting. 

Q.  How  did  they  act,  and  where  did  they  gol — A.  When  I  arrived 
there  tliey  seemed  to  be  promiscuously  in  the  town. 

Q.  They  were  not  in  regular  military  style,  then,  until  they  marched 
offt — A.  When  I  went  with  the  sherift'  to  the  designated  place  for 
holding  the  meeting,  which  was  some  distance  from  the  court-house, 
they  remained  in  town,  and  until  the  meeting  had  been  dispersed,  and 
1  started  for  town,  and  then  I  saw  them  starting  toward  the  place  which 
had  been  designated  for  holding  the  meeting. 

Q.  And  then  they  were  in  military  order.  How  many  were  assem- 
bled to  hear  you! — A.  Some  three  or  four  hundred. 

Q.  Principally  colored  people! — A.  Principally  so. 

Q.  Were  tiiese  armed  men  all  white! — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  could 
see.    If  there  were  any  among  them  unarmed,  I  could  not  see  them. 

Q.  Had  you  any  other  appointment  to  speak  in  that  county  ! — A. 
No  other. 

Q.  You  did  not  speak  in  Claiborne  County  during  the  campaign! — A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  Jefiferson  County ! — A.  I  had  two  appointments  to 
speak  ;  one  at  Rodney,  and  one  at  Fayette. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  ! — A.  At  neither  place. 

Q.  Wh3'! — A.  When  I  arrived  at  Rodney,  I  called  for  the  mayor  of 
the  town,  who  was  a  democrat,  and  asked  if  there  w^ould  be  any  trouble 
there,  and  he  said  he  thought  not;  but  their  club  would  meet  that 
nigUt,  and  he  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  club. 

Q.  The  democratic  club  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  would  let  me  know  their 
decision  the  next  morning.  I  went  to  his  office  the  next  morning  to 
know  what  the  club  had  decided  upon,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  in- 
troduced a  resolution  reciting  that  it  had  been  rumored  that  I  w^ould 

not  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  resolving  that  I  should  not  be  interrupted, 

and  that  resolution  had  been  voted  down.     I  was  not  aware  until  that  day 

that  the  democrats  had  appointed  the  same  day  and  place  for  a  meeting 

of  their  own.     I  was  then  informed  that  they  would  have  a  meeting  at 

the  same  time  and  place ;  and  so  as  early  as  nine  o'clock  the  democrats 

hejran  coming  in. 

Q.  How  long  had  your  meeting  been  announced  ! — A.  A  month  or 

two. 

Q.  How  long  had  the  democratic  meeting  been  announced ! — A.  I 
did  not  know  they  had  announced  a  meeting  until  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  know  now  ! — A.  I  have  never  seen  the  announcement. 
8t?veral  democrats  bav^e  told  me  that  they  bad  appointed  a  meeting 
^here,  before  they  knew  that  I  ha<l  appointed  one.  They  came  in  as 
J'^rly  as  nine  o'clock,  from  all  part*?  of  the  country  with  arms ;  each  man 
"«id  a  pistol  on  him  which  I  could  see. 

Q-  Jlow  did  they  carry  those  pistols  ! — A.  With  straps  buckled  on 

them. 

0*  Were  they  exposed  to  view  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  colored  people 
came  in  also,  several  hundred  strong,  and  they  marched  into  town,  and 
liie  mayor  seemed  to  become  seriously  apprehensive  of  a  collision.  I 
^cntto  him  and  asked  what  he  thought  best  to  do ;  as  he  was  chief 
peace-oflficer  of  the  corporation,  I  wanted  to  be  governed  a  good  deal 
by  liis  replies.  He  said  as  there  were  a  good  many  armed  men  in  the 
town,  be  was  apprehensive  that  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing woald  result  in  bloodshed,  and,  as  chief  officer  of  the  peace^  advised 
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rae  not  to  hold  a  meeting,  but  to  desist.    This  advice  was  concnrred  in 
by  several  democrats  and  republicans. 

Q.  What  was  the  mayor's  name  f — A.  Bintark. 

Q.  You  abandoned  the  idea  of  speaking  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  requested 
the  colored  people  to  meet  at  Fayette  on  the  following  Saturduy,  as 
I  had  a  meeting  appointed  for  that  dny. 

Q.  And  that  announcement  had  also  been  announced  for  some  time  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  I  will  inquire  of  you  if  your  announcements 
were  made  in  the  newspapers  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  published  in  the  newspa- 
pers. 

Q.  Very  well.  About  how  many  armed  men  were  at  Eodney  that 
day  t — A.  I  suppose  between  three  and  five  hundred. 

Q.  Were  they  mounted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  majority  of  them  were;  full 
two-thirds  of  them  were. 

Q.  How  did  they  conduct  themselves? — A.  No;  I  cannot  say  in  a 
violent  manner,  but  had  violent  appearance  by  having  pistols  on  them. 
They  did  not  use  any  epithets ;  that  is,  make  any  threats  or  anything 
of  that  sort.  They  simply  paraded  the  streets,  each  man  Irnving 
his  pistol  on  him. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  commanding  officer? — A.  Each  club  bad  its  of- 
ficer. 

Q.  Did  these  clubs  have  officers! — A.  That  is  what  1  supposed  tbey 
were. 

Q.  They  were  whites? — A.  Principally  whites;  some  few  colored 
men. 

Q.  Did  they  hold  a  meeting  that  day? — A.  They  held  one. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  had  announced  to  speak  ? — A.  The  same  day. 

Q.  The  same  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  court-house,  was  it? — A.  No,  sir  ;  in  an  open  space. 

By  Mr.  Kern  AN: 

Q.  Was  your  meeting  to  be  upon  the  same  spot  ? — A.  The  spot  bad 
not  been  announced. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  meeting? — A.  No,  sir;  I  proposed  to  have  a 
joint  meeting  in  connection  with  theirs,  and  allow  me  to  speak  and 
represent  the  republicans  at  their  meeting. 

Q.  You  ma<ie  that  proposition? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  fate  did  that  proposition  meet  with  ? — A.  They  rejected  it. 

Q.  Did  you  advise  your  republican  friends  to  go  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  I  was  satisfied  I  could  not  make  a  speech  with 
safety,  and  the  best  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  go  home. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  speeches  made  that  day  f — A.  I  do  not 
know ;  I  suppose  two  or  three. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Fayette  the  next  Saturday? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went 
to  Fayette;  but  before  relating  what  occurred  at  Fayette,  1  will  state 
that  while  at  Rodney  I  saw  a  leading  democrat,  W.  H.  Truly  by  narne,^ 
who  was  at  that  time  the  editor  of  a  paper  at  Fayette.  I  asked  him  if 
he  thought  I  could  speak  at  Fayette  without  interruption.  He  said  he 
thought  not.  I  asked  him,  why  ?  "  Well,"  he  said,  ''  the  republican 
party  of  Jetlerson  County  is  at  present  disorganized,  and  if  we  allow 
you  and  other  radicals  to  make  speeches,  what  is  now  an  unorganized 
party  will  be  organized,  and  we  will  be  defeated,  and  therefore  we  are 
opposed  to  allowing  you  to  make  a  speech  at  all." 
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3.  Giving  you  to  understand  that  you  would  not  be  permitted  to 

3ak  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  giving  me  to  understand  that  while  not  personally 

posed  to  me  he  would  not  allow  any  republicans  to  speak. 

3.  What  position  did  he  hold! — A.  Editor  of  the  paper  there,  and 

ding  man  of  the  county. 

3.  Did  he  hold  any  position  ? — A.  None  that  I  know  of. 

[j.  What  did  you  do  f — A.  Another  gentleman,  who  was  present,  a 

)ublican,  I  think,  addressel  Mr. Truly:  ^' From  what  I  can  under- 

md  of  your  remarks,  you  are  opposed  to  free  speech."    He  said,  '*  For 

3  present  I  am."    Others  said  he  did  not  represent  their  sentiments. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  you  referred  to  f — A.  Mr.  Sessor  made  this 

mark:   "I  understand  from  what  you  say  that  you   are  opposed 

free  speech."  That  was  in  the  way  of  an  inquiry ;  and  Mr.  Truly 
iswered,  "  For  the  present  I  am."  Several  others  told  me  that  Mr. 
roly  did  not  reflect  their  sentiments,  and  if  I  would  come  I  would  be 
lowed  to  speak. 

Q.  This  was  at  Rodney  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  told  them  I  would  be  certain 
)  come;  but  1  would  find  out  whether  they  or  Mr.  Truly  represented 
he  party. 

Q.  Did  you  go! — A.  I  arrived  at  Fayette  on  Friday  evening;  re- 
naiiied  all  night;  and  early  next  morning,  I  suppose  as  early  as  nine 
)'clock,  the  democratic  club  began  to  come  in,  just  as  they  did  at  Rod- 
ley.  I  then  saw  a  notice  that  a  democratic  meeting  would  be  held  that 
iay,  and  certain  gentlemen  would  speak.  That  was  the  Urst  intimation 
I  had  of  that  democratic  meeting. 

Q.  Was  it  a  written  notice  t — A.  I  think  it  was  written.  They  came 
in  jast  as  at  Rodney — paraded  the  streets,  yelled,  fired  cannon,  &c. 

Q.  Armed  f — A.  I  did  not  see  their  arms,  as  before.  Each  club  had  a 
^agon  with  fodder.  The  colored  men  said  these  wagons  contained 
?iiU8;  hut  they  seemed  to  be  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  situation  to 
bow  what  was  in  those  wagons.  I  did  not  know.  They  came  in, 
luarcbed  around  the  town,  yelleil,  cannon  firing,  and  went  on  down  at 
<^  hi^'h  rate.  After  several  colored  men  had  assembled,  I  went  with 
them  to  the  place  designated  for  holding  the  meeting,  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  with  what  had  called  them  together.  At  last  the  meeting 
^a8  called  together  by  Mr.  Howe,  a  leading  republican  of  the  county. 
I^Qt  before  proceeding  1  asked  him  to  invite  some  of  the  leading  demo- 
crats to  take  seats  on  the  stand.  Meantime  these  democrats  had  all 
gathered  around  the  place. 

Q.  Tbe^se  clubs  that  you  speak  off — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  all  gathered 
abound,  and  they  asked  permission  to  get  within  hearing  distance  to  hear 
"^y  speech.  We  granted  that  request,  and  saw  to  it  that  several  leading 
^enhad  seats  before  we  proceeded.  Mr.  Truly  asked  to  be  permitted 
^  make  a  few  remarks.  He  said  that  this  was  not  his  day  nor  his 
laeeting,  or  words  to  that  effect;  but  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  Jetferson  County  to  allow  no  misrepresentations  to  be 
^^e;  and  if  any  misrepresentation  should  be  made,  the  discussion 
should  cease  then  and  there.    That  was  the  substance  of  his  remarks. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  I  then  took  the  stand  and  attempted  to  proceed 
^ith  ttiy  remarks,  but  before  I  had  spoken  a  minute  or  two  they  com- 
DJcDced  to  yell  at  the  top  of  their  voices,  so  as  to  drown  out  every  word 
^  attempted  to  utter. 

Q.  The  democrats  did  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  general  yell  ? — A.  A  general  yell.  When  I  would  attempt  to 
Dake  a  remark,  before  I  could  complete  a  sentence  they  yelled  at 
be  top  of  their  voices  and  drowned  it  out.    Judge  Shackleiord  then 
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took  the  stand  and  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  tbem  to  allow  me  to 
proceed ;  tbat  he  saw  before  him  a  large  number  of  colored  people,  a 
larger  number  than  be  could  get  together  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
listening  to  a  speech  from  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to  address  the  col- 
ored people  himself  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day,  and  he  felt  as- 
sured that  if  his  friends,  the  democrats,  would  allow  me  to  proceed  be 
could  induce  the  colored  i)eople  to  remain  and  hear  him.  To  this  1  as- 
sented ;  I  had  no  objection  to  their  meetiog.  Mr.  Truly  took  the  stand 
again  and  wanted  to  know  if  this  was  a  joint  discussion ;  if  so,  it  was 
contrary  to  what  he  understood  the  policy  of  the  democratic  party  of 
Jefiierson  County',  and,  if  so,  he  wanted  nothing  more  to  do  with  it 
His  remarks  were  received  with  great  applause. 

Q.  How  were  Judge  Shackleford's  remarks  received! — A.  They 
did  not  receive  any  applause  at  all.  That  satisfied  me  that  Mr.  Truly  and 
his  element  and  not  Judge  Shackleford  and  his  element  represented 
them.  I  made  another  attempt  to  proceed,  but  with  the  same  resolt. 
After  trying  for  about  thirty  or  forty  minutes,  I  gave  way  to  a  motion 
to  adjourn.  That  ended  my  attempts  at  holding  meetings  in  Jefii'ersou 
County. 

Q.  Were  you  insulted  by  anything  excepting  that  attempt  to  drown 
your  voice  f — A.  No,  sir.  There  was  no  personal  indignity,  nothing  of 
that  sort,  no  violence;  but  simply  a  settled  determination  not  to  allow 
republican  speeches  by  myself  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  Did  nobody  speak  after  you! — A.  The  democrats  had  a  meeting 
of  their  own. 

Q.  At  the  same  place? — A.  No,  sir;  at  another  place. 

Q.  That  was  an  orderly  meeting! — A.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  was. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  were  there  that  day,  all  told  ! — 4.  Tliree 
or  tour  hundred  colored  people,  I  think,  and  perhaps  the  same  number 
of  whites. 

Q.  About  how  long  before  the  election  did  these  meetings,  or  at- 
tempted meetings,  at  Fayette  and  liodney  take  place  ? — A.  The  one  at 
Kodney  was  the  24th  of  October. 

Q.  The  other  was  the  next  Saturday,  the  next  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  in  Jefl'ersou  County! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Both  places! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  other  attempts  to  speak  in  the  county  !— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  in  all  the  other  counties! — A.  Except  those  two, 
and  one  where  I  had  no  appointment.  I  spoke  in  all  other  counties, 
where  I  was  not  interrupted  except  one. 

Q.  Now  describe  further,  if  you  wish,  the  character  of  the  reigaof 
terror  in  these  two  counties  aside  from  what  you  have  said. 

Mr.  Keunan.  Distinguish  between  what  you  have  seen  and  what  you 
have  heard. — A.  Jelferson  was  one  of  the  few  counties  in  the  district 
where],we  had  a  fair  election  in  1875,  where  we  did  not  in  187C.  In  187C, 
the  contagion  spread  so  that  the  few  counties  which  accidentally  had  a 
fair  election  in  1875  were  not  allowed  to  have  that  privilege  iu  1876. 
The  terrorism  was  greater  in  some  counties  than  in  others ;  torinstance, 
there  was  not  such  a  reign  of  terror  as  to  actually  prevent  colored  i)eople 
from  votiug,  except  in  those  two,  and  in  Warren,  where  they  would  not 
allow  them  to  vegister.  But  this  terrorism  was  so  intense,  and  es|>ecially 
in  Claiborne,  as  in  my  judgment  to  make  life,  liberty,  and  happiness  per- 
fectly insecure  excerpt  to  democrats.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sucli 
tlung  as  law  .iu  that<oounty. 
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By  Mr.  Kbbnan  : 

.  In  Claiborne  County  T— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  Jefferson  now. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

.  You  say  in  1875  the  election  in  Jefferson  County  was  comparatively 

ir  one  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  What  was  the  result  of  the  election  in  1875  in  Jefferson  County  Y 

.  The  republican  vote  was  1,9J2,  democratic  vote  G78. 

.  One  thoussmd  two  hundred  and  forty -four  republican  majority  in 

>t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  And  thQ  total  vote  2,600  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1.  Now  state,  if  you  know,  the  result  of  the  vote  in  Jefferson  County 

November  I — A.  The  last  returns  were  420  republican,  1,545  demo- 

ic 

j.  About  eleven  hundred  and  odd  democratic  majority,  then,  in  1876  Y 

L.  Yes,  sir. 

I,  What  had  been  the  republican  majority  in  Jefferson  County  for  a 

years  preceding  1875  Y — A.  In  1830  the  republican  vote  was  1,019; 
socratic,  415;  in  1871,  republican  vote,  1,651;  democratic,  024. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

[J.  This  is  all  Jefferson  County  Y — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  1872,  republican, 
M;  democratic,  454. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  State  about  how  the  voting  population  of  Jefferson  County  is  di- 
ded  with  respect  to  color,  if  you  know  Y — A.  The  colored  element  is 
Tgely  in  the  majority.  The  registration  last  year  stood  2,154  blacks 
Qd  780  whites. 

Q.  Out  of  2,154  blacks  registered  as  voters  in  Jefferson  County  at  the 
lection  in  1876,  there  were  but  about  400  republican  votes  cast  Y — A. 
'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  yon  know,  if  anything,  about  republicans  in  that  county 
'T  in  Claiborne  County  being  intimidated  into  voting  the  democratic 
JcketT— -A.  Well,  in  Jefferson  the  vote  polled  or  the  vote  as  counted  ag- 
^gaied  uearly  a  thousand  less  than  the  registration.  It  fell  off  nearly 
i  thonsand.  The  total  vote  polled  was  about  975  less  than  the  total 
^otes  i^gistered.  In  consequence  of  the  terrorism  prevalent  in  the 
Wttuty,  I  think  there  was  a  very  light  republican  vote  iK>lled,  but  I  am 
SiitUtitMlthat  there  were  more  republican  votes  polled  than  wen^  counted. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  your  stating  that  unless  you  know  it. 

A.  Well,  that  is  my  opinion  ;  of  course,  if  you  do  not  want  it,  I  will 
^ihdraw  it.  As  to  other  counties  I  can  give  my  positive  knowledge. 
^Uiat  county  it  was  an  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MrrcnELL.)  Now,  as  to  Claiborne  County  Y— A.  They 
positively  refused  to  register  between  ten  and  twelve  hundred  men. 

0-  State  what  you  know  about  that. — A.  Well,  the  board  of  registrars, 
^hich  consisted  of  two  democrats  and  one  republican— 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Were  you  there,  and  do  you  know  about  that  Y — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was 

■Jot  there. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Is  \i  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  Y — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  matter  of  no- 
)riety. 

3Ir.  Kernak.  I  must  object  to  this  as  not  competent  evidence. 
(Objection  overruled.) 
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A.  I  will  make  a  statement  additional  to  hearsay.  I  am  personally 
familiar  with  the  politics  of  the  two  counties,  ^o  that  when  1  find  that  the 
registration  of  colored  men  in  1876  is  not  more  than  half  what  I  kuow 
the  vote  to  be,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  I  would  investigate  as 
to  the  cause  of  it. 


Washington,  January  18, 1877. 
Hon.  John  K.  Ltngh's  examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Kesnan  : 

Question.  The  investigation  you  were  speaking  about  when  yonr  tes- 
timony closed  yesterday  was  in  reference  to  Claiborne  County  T— An- 
swes.  In  reference  to  Claiborne  County  only. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Please  state  the  republican  majority  in  Claiborne  County  in  1872, 
if  you  know. — A.  I  have  the  vote  here.  The  republican  vote  in  1872 
was  2,238;  the  democratic  vote  was.  486. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  in  Claiborne  County  in  1875?— A.  In  1875  the 
vote  as  returned  is  1,049  democratic,  496  republican. 

Q.  Now  state  the  vote  at  the  last  election  in  1876  in  Claiborne 
County. — A.  In  1876  the  vote  as  returned  is  1,498  democratic,  4:^ 
republican. 

Q.  State  the  relative  proportion  of  white  and  colored  voters  in 
Claiborne  County,  if  you  kuow. — A.  There  are  about  2,500  colonnl 
men  in  Claiborne  County,  and  not  exceeding  1,000  whites ;  1  have  the 
registration  here  of  last  year. 

Q.  Give  that,  if  you  please. — A.  That,  as  I  said  yesterday,  is  incom- 
plete.   The  registration  for  1876  is  917  whites,  1,279  blacks. 

Q.  You  say  that  that  is  not  a  correct  registration? — A.  It  is  not; 
there  are  ten  or  twelve  hundred  colored  men  not  registered.  I  do  not 
give  the  exact  figures  as  to  the  number  who  were  not  registered.  That 
is  a  matter  of  estimation. 

Q.  State  if  you  kuow  anything  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  of 
frauds  in  registration  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  the  election  of 
1876. — A.  I  can  speak  more  positively  of  the  sixth  congressional  dis- 
trict, as  I  canvassed  in  that  and  made  it  the  subject  of  investigation. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  That  was  your  own  district? — A.  Yes,  sir.  To  recapitulate  on  tb^ 
question  of  violence  and  also  on  registration,  I  will  state  that  violence 
was  resorted  to  by  the  democrats  in  several  counties  in  the  district,  bu*> 
it  was  not  sufficiently  intense  to  produce  terrorism  and  prevent  tk 
people  fiom  voting  generally  as  they  desired,  except  in  two  counties. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Those  were  Claiborne  and  Jefferson  ? — A.  Those  two  counties  a 
Claiborne  and  Jefferson.    The  registration  was  conducted  with  reason^-;; 
ble  fairness  and  impartiality  in  all  the  counties  of  the  district  exeep  ^ 
two.    Those  two  excep*  ions  are  Claiborne  and  Warren.    In  Warren  an 
^Claiborne  Counties  fully  four  thousand  colored  men  and  republican 
were  positively  denied  the  right  to  register. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  what  way  or  upon  what  pretense  these  colore 
voters  were  denied  the  right  of  registration  in  Warren  and  Claibom 
Counties? — A.  I  know  from  the  information  that  I  received. 
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Q.  State  all  you  know  on  the  subject.— A.  In  Warren  County  the 
nlk  of  the  colored  vote  is  in  what  we  call  the  rural  districts — the  coun- 
ty precincts.  The  proportion  of  white  and  colored  voters  is  very 
irgely  in  favor  of  the  colored  in  the  county  outside  the  city  of  Vicks- 
urgh,  which  is  in  Warren  County.  The  bulk  of  the  democratic  vote  of 
le  county  is  in  Vicksburgh.  The  registrars,  when  they  visited  the 
>uDtry  precincts  for  the  purpose  of  registering:  voters,  would  require  of 
icli  voter  to  answer  affirmatively  as  to  the  section,  township,  and  range 
I  which  ho  lived — questions  that  one  white  man  out  of  every  oae  hun- 
red,  in  my  judgment,  could  not  answer  affirmatively.  Whenever  the 
oters  would  fail  to  answer  affirmatively  to  any  of  these  unauthorized 
nestions,  they  were  told  to  step  aside.  Of  course  they  conld  not  an- 
^er,  neither  white  nor  black,  except  a  few.  They  applied  the  rule,  how- 
ver,  in  the  country  districts  to  white  and  black  alike.  This  mode  of 
rocedare,  I  understand,  was  adopted  in  all  of  the  country  districts 
rith,  possibly,  one  exception ;  but  when  they  registered  in  the  city  of 
Vicksburgh,  they  asked  no  such  questions,  required  affirmative  answers 
o  no  such  questions  whatever ;  and  thus  every  white  man  who  desired 
.0  register  was  enabled  to  do  so,  while  fully  two  thousand  or  more  col- 
>red  men  were  denied  the  right  to  register. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  precincts  there  are  in  Vicksburgh  f — A. 
Vicksburgh  is  divided  into  wards.    I  think  there  are  four  wards. 

Q.  Four  places  of  voting  f — A.  That  is  my  impression.    1  am  not  par- 
ticularly familiar  with  it,  but  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  Au  applicant  for  registration,  then,  in  Vicksburgh,  as  you  under- 
8taud,  was  not  required  to  state  the  particular  part  of  the  ward  he  lived 
iu!— A.  He  may  have  been  required  to  do  that. 

Q.  But  not  the  section  or  township  f — A.  No ;  he  was  not  required  to 
tell  that.  My  information  is,  that  they  did  not  ask  any  questions  of 
tbem  at  all.  To  some  of  them  they  did  not  even  administer  an  oath  ; 
bat  in  the  country  precincts,  if  they  could  not  answer  affirmatively  as  to 
the  particular  section,  township,  and  range  on  which  they  lived,  they 
^eretold  to  step  aside ;  and  this,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  not  author- 
ized or  requireil  by  the  law. 

Q.  Was  it  claimed  by  the  board  of  registration  that  a  fair  construc- 
tiou  ot  the  registration-law  of  the  »State  of  Mississippi  required  those 
qae«tioQ8  to  be  ^ut,  or  was  it  in  pursuance  of  rules  established  by 
themselves  f — A.  They  daisied  that  it  was  their  construction  of  the 
law;  bat  I  heard  of  that  construction  being  placed  on  it  in  no  other 
county  in  the  State. 

Q.  Except  Warren  f — A.  Except  Warren.  I  think  that  is  the  only 
<^Qnty  in  the  State.  1  know  it  is  the  only  county  I  have  any  knowledge 
of  where  that  construction  was  placed  on  it. 

Q.  The  only  county  in  your  district  where  that  construction  was 
placed  f— A.  The  only  county  in  my  district. 

Q  How  many  colored  voters  in  Warren  County  were  denied  the  right 
<>f  registration f — A.  I  am  confident  not  less  than  three  thousand.  I 
pot  it  at  three  thousand,  because  that  is  the  lowest  estimate. 
.  y.  What  was  the  whole  vote  in  Warren  County  in  1872! — A.  I  have 
It  here.  Id  1872  the  republican  vote  in  Warren  County  was  4,720;  the 
democratic  vote  was  1,285. 

Q.  lu  1875  what  was  the  votef — A.  In  1875  the  vote  as  returned  was 
democratic,  3,606;  republican,  2,042. 

Q' Now  what  was  it  in  1876  f — A.  1876 — and  this  is  the  vote  for 
Congressman  in  1876 — democratic,  2,043;  republican.  615. 
Q*  State  anything  you  know  about  the  vote  of  1875. — A.  I  believe 
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it  is  generally  admitted  tbat  that  was  the  resolt  of  fraud.    SeDators 
Bayard  and  McDoiiHld  so  state  in  their  miDority  report. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  votiug  popufation  in  the  three  conn- 
ties  of  Ciail)oroe,  Jefferson,  and  Warren,  you  may  state  what,  in 
your  judgment,  would  be  the  vote  in  those  three  counties  respectivelj, 
on  a  fair,  full,  and  free  expression  of  opinion  at  the  ballot-box,  free 
from  intimidation  and  fraud. 

Mr.  Kbbnan  objected  to  the  question.  The  committee  overruled  the 
objection. 

A.  For  the  republican  vote  in  the  three  counties,  I  think  the  vote  of 
1872  would  be  a  fair  estimate.  I  think,  if  anything,  the  republican  veto 
would  exceed  in  each  of  the  counties  what  it  was  in  1872  ;  but  it  woald 
not  certainly  be  any  less.  The  republican  vote  in  1872,  in  each  of  these 
counties,  can  be  accepted  as  a  reasonably  fair  test  of  the  atreugtb  of 
the  party.  I  am  satisfied  it  would  not  have  been  less ;  if  anything,  it 
would  have  been  more,  at  the  last  election. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Has  not  the  colored  vote  largely  increa^ 
in  that  district  since  1872 ;  or  how  is  thatf — A.  The  general  impressioo 
is  that  it  has  increased  ;  1  do  not  know  that  it  has  largt^ly  increased. 

Q.  In  1872  did  the  colored  people  vote  pretty  unanimously  for  the  re- 
publican ticket,  so  far  as  you  are  advised  I — A.  They  voted  generally 
the  republican  ticket.  Of  course  there  are  always  some  colored  men  who 
vote  the  other  way. 

Q.  But  a  very  small  proportion  f — A.  Yes,  I  presume  so. 

Q.  About  what  proportion  f — A.  It  is  very  small.  In  1872  I  sboold 
not  think  there  were  over  a  hundred  colored  men  out  of  a  thousand  who 
voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  voluntary  change  of  political  sentiment  among 
the. colored  people  in  these  counties,  Claiborne,  Je£ferson,  and  Warreti, 
in  1876  f — A.  If  there  was  any  voluntary  change  at  all,  my  impression 
is  it  would  be  more  in  favor  of  the  republicans  than  otherwise.  My  im- 
pression is  that  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  in  localities  where  they 
were  allowed  to  vote  at  all,  with  as  much  if  not  more  anaoimity  tlian 
before. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  colored  voters  were  registered  in  Warren 
County  in  1876  ? — A.  I  will  state  that  the  information  in  Warren  Coonty 
is  not  easily  acce-ssible,  for  reasons  which  are  known  perhaps  by  the 
registrars  and  their  friends  there.    They  have  never  made  publicity. 

Q.  State  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  the  registered  vote. — A.  The 
gentleman  whom  I  requested  to  furnish  the  informatioti  said  he  bad 
some  difficulty  in  obtaining  it,  and  explained  to  me  the  difficulties.  Be 
is  one  of  the  witnesses  and  can  state  it  better  than  I  can,  perha(>s.  From 
all  the  information  I  can  get,  the  registration  in  Warren  County  for  last 
year  is  1,689  blacks  and  2,019  whites. 

Q.  And  the  republican  vote  in  that  county  was  616  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  o«* 
Congressman  ;  it  was  a  little  more  for  presidential  electors. 

Q.  What,  if  you  know,  is  the  reason  that  so  large  a  number  of  regiB- 
tered  colored  voters  in  Warren  County  did  not  vote  at  this  election  t — 
A.  Because  they  were  not  allowed  to  register! 

Q.  But,  I  ask  now,  why  so  large  a  proportion  of  those  who  were  repC 
istered  did  not  vote! — A.  At  the  Davis  Bend  box  the  inspectors  th»'*' 
were  appointed  to  conduct  the  election  did  not  attend.  The  voters 
however,  selected,  so  I  am  informed,  certain  persons  from  among  tbei 
numbers  to  act  as  inspectors;  and  they,  with  the  regularly  ap|>ointe 
clerks,  proceeded  to  hold  the  election.  At  that  precinct  there  were  a  httl 
over  400  republican  votes  and  about  5  democratic  votes  polled  3  an^ 
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le  returns  fmm  that  precinct  were  rejected  by  the  county  regiRtrars, 
irown  ont  entirely,  because,  as  tbey  alleged,  the  regularly  a|>|>ointed 
ispectors  did  not  attend,  as,  in  my  opiuiou,  tbey  were  instructed. 
Q.  You  believe  that  to  be  a  part  of  tbe  game  to  destroy  the  vote  of 
lat  precinct  f — A.  I  am  satisfied  of  it.  That  accounts  for  about  400  of 
16  1,689  colored  men  registered. 

Q.  They  did  actually  vote,  then,  and  their  votes  were  rejected  t— A. 
68,  sir.  Then  my  information  is  that  at  several  votiug  precincts  num- 
srs  of  them  were  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  technical  grounds;  the 
ame,  for  instance,  being  somewhat  difierent  in  the  book  from  what 
tey  gave  it  in,  or  something  of  that  sort ;  and  then  at  one  or  two  pre- 
nets  there  were  some  republican  tickets  taken  out  of  the  boxes  and 
bmocratic  tickets  substituted  in  their  stead. 

By  Mr.  Ej:bnan: 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  this  from  your  own  knowledge  or  merely  from 
hat  you  heard  f — A.  Not  from  personal  knowledge. 
Mr.  K£BNAN.  I  do.  not  think  such  things  ought  to  be  taken  down.    I 
lust  be  regarded  as  objecting. 

The  VViTNiiiss.  Speaking  of  Davis  Bend,  of  course  I  know,  for  it  is  a 
natter  of  public  record  that  the  votes  were  rejected. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  1  do  not  complain  of  testimony  that  that  poll  was  not 
anvassed,  but  it  was  the  other  matters  of  opinion  that  I  objected  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  What  effect  did  the  conduct  of  the  armed 
^lubs  that  you  have  spoken  of  in  these  counties  have  in  reference  to 
preventing  registered  republican  voters  from  attending  the  polls  and 
voting,  if  any  f — A.  I  think  it  had  the  effect  I  have  already  described 
in  two  counties.  I  do  not  think  it  had  the  effect  of  preventing  a  pretty 
(nil  vote  in  the  others.  If  you  want  to  know  the  frauds  that  were  prac- 
ticed I  can  give  my  own  personal  knowledge  as  to  one  county. 

Q.  8tate  it. — A.  To  make  my  position  clearer  on  the  question  of  frauds 
and  violence^  &c.,  I  mean  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
eoanties  referred  to,  Claiborne,  Jefferson,  and  Warren,  there  was  a  rea- 
sonably full  vote  polled  by  both  parties. 

Q.  Yon  mean  in  your  district  f — A.  I  refer  to  that  district ;  with  the 
exception  of  these  three  counties  a  reasonably  full  vote  was  polled  by 
both  parties. 

Q.  And  a  reasonably  fair  vote,  do  I  understand  you  f — A.  No ;  I  have 
not  come  to  that  |)oint  yet.  I  say  a  reasonably  full  vote  was  polled  by 
both  paities  in  all  the  counties  of  the  district  except  those  three ;  and 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  it  as  my  opinion,  if  you  desire  it, 
that  the  votes  as  polled  in  the  district,  in  spite  of  the  disfranchisement 
of  4,000  colored  voters  in  two  of  the  counties,  and  the  violence  that 
^B8  resorted  to  in  two,  the  republicans  had  a  majority  of  the  votes 
polled  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  in  the  district. 

A.  Of  the  votes  actually  polled  T — A.  Yes ;   of  the  votes  actually 
polled.   That  brings  us  to  the  qnestion  of  fraud. 
Mr.  Kebnan.  That  is  your  opinion  f 
The  Witness.  Yes. 

0"  (Bj  Mr.  Mitchell.)  The  final  count  was  different! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q'  By  how  much  majority  were  you  beaten,  according  to  the  final 
ttwntf^A.  Four  thousand  six  hundred. 
Q'  Now,  explain  how  that  was  brought  about. 
Mr.  Kebnan.  Confine  yourself  to  personal  knowledge. 
The  Witness.  Now,  you  want  ray  own  personal  knowledge  about 
^(ids.   I  will  give  that*    In  my  own  county,  which  is  the  county  of 
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Adams — and  perhaps  yoa  woald  like  to  know  the  voting  statistics  ol 
that  county  before  we  enter  into  that  ? 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  them. — A.  In  Adams  County,  in  18T2,  tb( 
republican  vote  was  2,972;  democratic  vote,  811.  In  1875,  the  repaid 
lican  vote  was  2,626 ;  democratic  vote,  793.  In  1876,  the  republicat 
vote  for  Congressman  was  2,265;  democratic,  1,684.  Now  you  vaottc 
know  how  that  change  was  brought  about  f 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  know.  , 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Do  you  propose  to  give  that  on  information  T 
A.  On  personal  knowledge  first. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  registration  of  Adams  County  in  1876  ? 

A.  Three  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  colored,  or  about  that 
and  about  965  whites. 

Q.  Now  proceed  to  explain  the  frauds  practiced,  if  any. 

Mr.  Eebnan.  First  confine  yourself  to  personal  knowledge. 

A.  The  election  was  conducted  with  reasonable  fairness  at  six  of  th< 
eight  election  precincts  in  Adams  County.  At  two  of  the  precincts 
Washington  and  Kingston,  frauds  were  committed.  I  was  not  at  Wash 
ington  and  I  do  not  state  that  from  being  present  myself,  but  at  Kiogs 
ion  I  was  present,  and  I  will  go  on  and  state  that. 

The  republicans  accept  the  result  in  the  c-ounty  as  fair,  excepts 
those  two  precincts.  I  was  at  the  Kingston  precinct  myself  from  th 
time  the  polls  opened  in  the  morning  until  about  two  o'clock  Id  tb 
afternoon.  At  that  precinct  there  were  a  little  over  500  voters  register 
about  54  of  that  number  being  white  men.  Dp  to  two  o'clock,  whentfa 
registrars  took  a  recess  for  dinner,  361  votes  had  been  polled.  Aboi 
300  of  that  number  were  republican  votes.  I  say  "  about,"  because 
know  it  is  not  less  than  that;  if  anything  it  is  moi*e.  Now  you  wai 
to  know  how  I  know. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  State  how  you  know  that — A.  The  vote 
would  come  to  me  by  dozens  for  me  to  personally  inspect  their  ticket 
and  see  if  they  were  the  real  republican  tickets.  I  canvassed  amor 
the  crowd,  walked  in  the  midst  of  the  voters,  looked  at  their  ticke 
freely,  and  they  went  in  and  voteil.  I  went  into  the  room  myself  tbr 
difl^erent  times,  remained  in,  I  think,  about  an  hour  each  time,  ai 
watched  the  voting  as  it  was  progressing.  The  member  of  the  boa; 
whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  and  deposit  the  ballots,  carefully  uufoUli 
every  ticket  as  it  was  handed  to  him  before  he  put  it  in  the  box.  Tl 
democrats  had  no  tickets  that  corresponded  in  size  with  the  republics 
tickets,  so  that  while  in  the  room  I  could  not  help  but  see  how  ea 
voter  voted,  and  I  can  affirm  most  positively  that  the  votes  that  we 
polled  while  I  was  in  the  room  were  about  five  republican  to  one  dea 
cratic. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  after  two  o'clock  f — A.  No ;  at  two  o'clock  t 
officers  took  their  recess  for  dinner.  I  then  went  home  to  Katcb* 
After  dinner  126  vot^s  were  polled.  Of  course,  I  was  not  there  th< 
but  that  is  what  the  result  showed ;  116  votes  were  polled.  My  inf 
mation  is  that  about  85  of  that  number  were  republican,  or  more. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  what  is  given  on  information. 

[Objection  overruled.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  The  whole  vote  then  returned  was  what 
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L  When  the  votes  were  coanted  at  ni^ht  there  were  just  85  votes  in 
here  for  the  republican  candidate  for  Congress,  and  about  91  for  the 
epablican  candidates  for  presidential  electors,  just  about  the  number 
bat  were  polled  after  dinner,  thus  showing  clearly  and  conclusively 
bat  when  they  went  to  dinner  they  took  out  all  the  republican  tickets 
bat  had  been  polled  before  dinner  and  put  in  the  same  number  of 
lemocratic  tickets.  I  did  not  see  the  change,  but  I  know  that  over  300 
rent  in  there. 

Q.  How  long  did  this  board  adjonrn  for  dinner? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
loon  after  they  adjourned  I  left  for  Natchez.  I  was  satistied  every- 
bing  was  all  right. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  who  were  holding  this  election  ? — A.  I  do  not 
mow  the  names  of  all  of  them.  The  name  of  one  of  them  was  Far- 
ow;  I  do  not  know  his  Christian  name.  Another  was  of  the  name  of 
bright;  and  the  name  of  the  republican  member  of  the  board  was 
Ponies. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  his  first  name  f — A.  I  thiuk  H.  B.,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain.  Tiie  board  consisted  of  four  democrats  and  one  republican. 

Q.  Were  both  the  clerks  democrats  f — A.  That  is  my  information. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Three  inspectors,  two  democrats  and  one  republican,  and  two 
clerks,  both  democrats  you  think  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  This  whole  board,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerks,  were  selected 
by  a  county  board  of  registration  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  Understand,  the 
county  board  is  selected  by  the  fcVate  board,  and  the  county  board  des- 
ignates the  local  inspectors.  That  is  about  Kingston  precinct.  At 
tbe  Washington  precinct  I  was  not  present. 

Q.  Yoa  stated  that  there  were  eighty-five  republican  votes  for  Con- 
gress when  the  vote  at  the  Kingston  precinct  was  counted  in  tbe  even- 
ii)g.  Did  the  final  count  show  the  whole  number  to  be  in  accordance 
vith  your  ideas  of  the  number  castf — A.  Yes,  the  total  vote  polled  was 
yery  nearly  up  to  the  registration,  about  487 — very  nearly  up  to  the  reg- 
istratiou;  so  that  there  was  a  pretty  full  vote  polled,  and  I  think  that 
tbe  number  of  votes  polled  corresponded  exactly  with  the  number  of 
names  checked  on  the  tally-list. 

Q>  So  that  in  that  precinct  there  were  about  400  democratic  votes 
returned  according  to  the  count  in  the  evening! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q>  And  you  stated  it  as  a  matter  within  your  knowledge  that  there 
▼ere  not  less  than  300  republican  votes  while  you  were  there,  and  85 
afterwards!— A.  I  state  my  own  knowledge  as  to  the  300  positively. 
My  information  is  that  the  S5  votes  were  cast  after  dinner — after  I  left. 

Q.  Bnt  you  state  as  matter  of  personal  knowledge  that  there  were 
^^ut  three  hundred  republican  votes  cast  before  2  o'clock  ! — A.  I  am 
billing  to  affirm  that.  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  personally  inspected 
®^cry  ballot ;  but  in  witnessing  the  votes  as  they  were  polled,  and  in 
^Dva^sing  among  the  people  and  seeing  the  tickets  and  reading  them, 
^)  lam  confident  and  am  willing  to  affirm  that  not  less  than  that  number 
ofstraight  republican  votes  were  polled  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  State  the  difference  in  the  tickets  that  enabled  you  to  judge  ! — A. 
The  republican  ticket  was  considerably  larger  in  size.  It  was  a  stereo- 
typed print.  The  democratic  ticket  did  not  correspond  with  it  in  size, 
^  tbat  the  difference  could  be  easily  seen,  and  when  in  the  room  I 
<><%Qpied  a  seat  pretty  close  to  the  box. 
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Q.  Now  about  Washington  precinct! — A.  At  Washington  precinct- 
and  this,  of  coorse,  is  the  information  I  obtained  from  parties  who  wero 
there. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  the  witness  giving  what  he  does  not  know 
personally. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

A.  At  Washington  precinct  there  were  about  six  hundred  voters  reg- 
istered. Abont  eighty-five  of  that  number  were  white  men.  All  there- 
publicans  concur  in  the  opinion  that  there  were  about  five  hundred  re- 
publican votes  polled  at  that  box;  not  less;  the  usual  republican  vote. 

By  !Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  did  the  count  show  in  the  evening? — A.  I  have  the  exact 
returns  in  my  drawer ;  but  did  not  bring  them  with  me.  I  have  sent 
for  the  information  i\nd  shall  have  it  here  presently. 

Q.  State,  if  3'ou  know,  what  proportion  of  the  votes  were  democratic 
and  republican  in  these  two  precincts  in  1872 1 — A.  At  the  Wasliiogton 
precinct  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  figure,  but  the  republican  vote 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred. 

Q.  About  bow  many  democratic  f — A.  The  democratic  vote  was  be- 
tween 50  and  75. 

Q.  At  Kingston  precinct  what  was  the  vote  in  1872? — A.  I  will  state, 
however,  tbat  the  boundary-lines  of  these  precincts  have  been  clianged 
somewhat  since  1872. 

Q.  Materially  ? — A.  Not  to  make  a  material  change  in  the  vote  of  each 
precinct.  In  Kingston,  however,  I  think  there  were  a  few  more  voters 
added  to  the  precinct,  so  that  the  npmber  is  larger  than  it  was. 

Q.  The  vote  rela-tively  would  be  about  the  same  in  Kingston  T^A. 
lielatively  about  the  same. 

Q.  What  was  the  republican  vote  in  Kingston  precinct  in  1872?— A. 
The  republican  vote  in  1872, 1  think,  was  very  nearly  300.  The  precinct 
is  larger  now  in  population  and  voters  since  there-organization  than  it 
was  in  1872. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  the  vote  stood  in  these  two  precincts  in  1875!— 
A.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  vote  of  the  two  precincts  in  1875,  but 
it  was  about  in  proportion  to  what  it  was  in  1872.  A  fuller  repoblicaa 
vote  poDed  ;  no  material  change  whatever. 

Q.  Was  it  a  com[)aratively  fair  vote  in  these  two  precincts  in  1875 1— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  fair  vote  all  over  the  county. 

Q.  No  complaint  of  intimidation  nor  fraud  in  that  county  in  1875  ?— A. 
None  in  1875;  none  at  any  election  till  last  fall.  We  have  never  had 
any  unfairness  in  the  elections  in  that  county,  or  any  violence  or  any- 
thing ot  the  kind  until  last  year,  and  there  was  not  any  material  violence 
last  year,  only  the  frauds. 

Q.  State  any  other  frauds  in  Adams  County,  if  you  know. — A.  That 
is  all  1  know  of  in  Adams  County.  The  republicans  in  the  county  would 
be  willing  to  accept  the  result  as  a  reasonably  fair  expression  of  th^ 
will  of  the  people  of  the  county,  had  the  votes  been  counted  as  polled- 
I  will  state  further,  that  at  all  of  the  other  precincts  in  the  county,  eX' 
cept  at  those  two,  the  vote  came  out  just  about  as  the  republicans  had 
calculated  and  predicted;  no  material  change  from  their  estimate  ex- 
cept at  those  two  precincts.  Those  were  the  only  two  where  there  was 
any  material  change. 

Q.  State  any  other  frauds  that  came  to  your  knowledge  in  your  dis- 
trict at  the  election  of  1870. — A.  I  have  given  all  that  1  could  give  of 
my  own  personal  knowledge. 
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By  Mr.  Ebbnan  : 

Q.  You  mean  to  answer  as  to  the  rest  of  the  conuties  that  jou  have 
>  personal  knowledge  f — A.  I  could  not  very  well  be  anywhere  else 
1  election-day. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  bis  giving  anything  be  heard,  as  not  com- 
»tent  evidence. 
(Objection  overraled.) 

The  Witness.  From  what  occurred  at  Washington  and  Kingston  in 
dams  County,  and  f^om  the  general  information  that  I  get,  I  am  satiii- 
ed,  in  my  own  mind,  that  there  was  a  regularly  planned  and  system- 
tized  and  organized  fraud  on  the  part  of  tbe  democrats,  in  nearly  all 
he  republican  counties,  not  only  in  that  district,  but  in  the  State.  My 
aformatiou  is  from  nearly  all  the  counties  in  the  district  that  that  sys- 
em  was  carried  out,  changing  republ  can  tickets,  taking  republican 
tickets  out  of  the  box  and  substituting  a  similar  number  of  democratic 
tickets  in  their  stead,  and  that  is  why  the  republican  majority  was 
^ped  out  and  the  democratic  majority  substituted  in  its  stead. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Were  there  any  precincts  in  your  district, 
to  your  knowledge,  where  there  were  no  republican  inspectors? — A. 
My  opinion  is  that  that  was  true  of  Washington  County,  that  they 
allowed  no  republican  rex)resentation  on  any  of  the  election-precincts 
whatever. 

Q.  Is  the  county  board  of  Washington  democratic! — A.  The  boards 
all  consist  of  two  democrats  and  one  republican. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  They  were  appointed,  I  suppose,  two  to  one? — A.  Yes,  sir;  one 
f^pablican  was  appointed  on  the  board  out  of  the  three;  but  they 
allowed  no  republican  representation  at  any  of  the  voting-precincts. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  When  you  say  there  was  one  republican,  you  speak  of  the  county 
board! — A.  The  county  board.  The  county  board  of  registrars  in  each 
coQQty  consists  of  three  members.  In  all  of  the  counties  in  the  district, 
to  the  best  of  ray  information,  they  consisted  of  two  democrats  and  one 
republican.  The  county  board  of  registrars,  however,  appoints  the  in- 
spwjtors  and  clerks  for  conducting  the  election  at  each  voting-precinct. 
They  generally  appoint  one  or  two  republicans  out  of  five  on  these  local 
boards  for  conducting  the  election  at  the  difierent  precincts  in  the 
^o^ty.  In  Washington  County,  my  information  is,  that  the  county 
board  of  registrars,  consisting  of  two  democrats  and  one  republican, 
^ould  not  appoint  any  republican  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Either  an  inspector  or  clerk? — A.  Either  an  inspector  or  clerk. 
Tbatis  my  information. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q*  As  I  understand  yon,  under  the  recent  registration-law  in  the 
otate  of  Mississippi,  the  county  boards  of  registrars,  composed  as  they 
^  generally  of  two  democrats  and  one  republican,  were  authorized  to 

appoint  tbe  election  inspectors  for  the  several  precincts  f — A.  That  is  it 

exactlj. 

Q'  Now,  how  many  men  do  these  boards  that  held  the  election  consist 
®^J^A.  Five — three  inspectors  and  two  clerks. 

Q.  Are  they  all  appointed  by  this  county  board  of  registrars  f — A. 
-^^J  are  all  appointed  by  the  county  board  of  registrars.    The  regis- 
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trars,  under  the  law,  act  as  inspectors  themselves  at  the  county-seat, 
and  they  appoint  two  persons  to  act  as  their  clerks,  and  then  they  ap- 
point the  inspectors  and  clerks  for  all  the  other  voting-precincts  in  the 
county. 

Q.  And  it  was  generally  understood  to  be  the  rule  that  two  of  tbeae 
inspectors  and  one  of  the  clerks  should  be  democratic  and  one  of  the  in- 
spectors and  the  other  clerk  should  be  republican  I — A.  There  is  no  gen- 
eral rule,  in  my  judgment,  about  the  number,  but  it  was  generally  sap- 
posed  that  both  parties  would  be  allowed  representation. 

Q.  The  law  fixes  the  whole  number  f — A.  Yes,  sir — five. 

Q.  In  Washington  County,  I  understand  you,  the  county  board  of  reg- 
istration appointed  all  democrats  at  all  the  election  precincts  in  that 
county  ? — A.  So  I  understand ;  that  is  my  information. 

Q.  Now  please  give  the  vote  of  Wa^^hington  County  at  preceding 
elections  first,  and  then  at  the  recent  election.    Give  the  vote  at  the 
different  elections,  commencing  with  1869  and  ending  with  1876. — A.  In 
1869  the  republican  vote  in  Washington  County  was  2,530 ;  democratic, 
140  5  in  1871,  republican  vote,  2,574 ;   democratic,  99 ;  in  1872,  republi- 
can vote,  2,562 ;  democratic,  195  ;  in  1873,  republican  vote,  1,834 ;  demo- 
cratic, 490;  in  1875,  republican  vote,  1,638;  democratic,  2,043  ;  in  1876, 
republican  vote,  1,691 ;  democratic,  2,905.    Now  I  will  explain  in  regard 
to  this  county.    The  democratic  vote,  as  polled  in  this  county  in  1869 
and  1871,  and  possibly  in  1872,  cannot  be  accepted  as  a  reasonably  fair 
test  of  the  strength  of  that  party  in  the  county.    To  make  a  liberal  al- 
lowance for  the  democratic  vote  in  the  county  you  would  say  that  they 
would  have  about  a  thousand  votes  in  the  county,  so  that  on  party 
lines,  as  strictly  drawn,  and  a  perfectly  fair  election,  I  am  satisfied  the 
democrats  could  poll  in  the  county  about  a  thousand  votes,  but  2,50(^ 
is  a  low  estimate  for  the  republican  vote  in  that  county,  and  I  thin^ 
that  the  vote  polled  by  the  republicans  in  1869, 1871,  and  1872,  wbieb. 
you  find  corresponds  about  in  numbers,  is  a  reasonably  fair  test  of  tha 
strength  of  tbe  republican  party  in  the  county. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  democratic  vote  being  so  small  i3. 
1869, 1871,  and  1872  f — A.  Tbat  is  accounted  for  in  several  ways.  During 
those  years,  in  counties  that  were  overwhelmingly  republican,  as  Wash- 
ington County  was  known  to  be,  the  democrats  did  not  put  forth  theism 
energies  or  strength  to  bring  out  their  full  vote ;  and  in  1872  the  noml^ 
nee  of  the  democratic  party  was  not  quite  as  popular  as  the  last  one  9 
tbey  did  not  poll  their  full  strength.    But  to  throw  some  light  on  thi^ 
subject,  perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  the  registration  of  last  year. 

Q.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  tbe  registration  of  Washington  County 
in  1876. — A.  I  have  not  got  it  5  I  thought  1  had.  I  know  tbere  wer^ 
over  5,000  voters  registered  in  the  county  in  1876,  of  whom  1,200  wer^ 
whites. 

Q.  The  vote,  then,  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hundred  less  tha 
the  registration  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  you  can  calculate  from  that.  I  find 
have  the  figures.  In  1876  the  registration  was  4,648  blacks,  1,264  wbite^— 
You  can  take  the  vote  polled,  and  see  how  near  that  came  to  the  regi»  " 
tration. 

Q.  The  whole  vote  was  4,490  in  1876  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  My  informatioC^ 
is  that  at  two  voting  precincts  in  the  county  there  was  some  violeu(^ 
used  which  prevented  a  full  vote;  but  the  general  impression  is  that  th^ 
same  metbods  were  re8orte<l  to  in  the  county  as  were  resorted  to  at  th^ 
Washington  and  Kingston  precincts  in  Adams  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  tbe  violence  resorted  to  at  the  twc^ 
precincts  in  Washington  County  ? — A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  it. 
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Q.  By  common  notoriety  f — A.  I  tbink  there  is  one  witness  bere  wbo 
lows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 

Q   State  any  otber  frandulent  practices  at  the  recent  election,  if  you 
Qow  of  any. — A.  My  general  impression  is  that  that  system  of  cbang- 
g  ballots,  taking  out  republican  and  putting  in  democraiic  tickets, 
as  pretty  genenilly  adopted. 
Mr.  Kkbnan.  I  olrject  to  such  general  information. 
A.  But  especially  as  carried  out  in  Washington,  Issaquena,  and  Adams. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitghbll.)  What  would  have  been  the  result  in  your 
idgment  in  your  district  at  the  recent  election  in  187G  with  a  fair  vote, 
ee  from  intimidation,  in  the  absence  of  all  fraud  f 
Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that  as  not  competent  evidence. 
(Objection  overruled.) 

A.  Ten  thousand  republican  majority  would  have  been  a  small  ma* 
oiity. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  was  the  democratic  majority  as  returned  f — A.  Four  thousand 
six  hundred. 

Q.  State  if  you  know  of  any  acts  of  personal  violence  in  the  dis- 
trict—A. I  cannot  testify  to  my  own  personal  knowledge  on  that,  ex- 
cept the  general  condition  of  affairs  in  Claiborne  and  Jefferson  Coun- 
ties, where  it  was  not  only  persouHl  but  general. 

Q.  Have  you  the  vote  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  the  last  few  years 
convenient  f — A.  No,  1  have  not. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  connected  with  the  recent  election  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi  affecting  the  fair  expression  of  opinion  at  the  ballot- 
lx)x  that  you  desii-e  to  state  f — A.  The  answer  to  that  is  embraced  in 
what  1  have  stated. 

Q.  The  question  was  whether  yon  know  of  anything  else  besides 
>^hat  }ou  have  stated. — A.  The  methods  that  were  employed  and  car- 
ried out,  I  think,  were  pretty  generally  applied  to  rei)ublican  counties, 
and  that  accounts  lor  the  change. 

Q.  Mr.  Chalmers,  i  believe,  Wiis  your  competitor  for  Congress  f — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

0*  Was  he  in  the  confederate  army  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  whose  command,  do  you  know — in  what  capacity  t — A.  General 
Forrest's,  as  1  understand. 

Q-  Was  he  an  officer  under  General  Forrest  at  Fort  Pillow,  do  you 
knowt—A.  Yeii,  sir ;  he  was  an  officer  at  Fort  Pillow  5  brigadier-general, 
I  QDderstand. 

Q-  U  there  anything  else  you  desire  to  state  in  connection  with  the 
wcent  campaign  in  Mississippi?  If  so,  please  state  ir. — A.  In  regard 
to  the  recent  election  I  can  only  state  Ihnt  there  was  no  material  change 
in  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  State;  that  had  there  been  a  fair, 
honest  registration  and  election,  the  result  would  have  been  materially 
different. 

Q-  What  in  your  judgment  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  recent 
ejection  iu  Mississippi,  In  the  State  at  large,  on  the  vote  for  presidential 

electors,  had  there  been  a  fair  vote,  free  from  intimidation,  violence,  and 

fraud ! 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  his  opinion  on  this  subject.    It  is  not  evi 

ueu<;e. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

^'  With  a  fair  registration, and  election  conducted  free  from  violence 
and  fraud,  the  State  would  have  gone  republican. 
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By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Tbe  democratic  majority,  as  returned,  was  aboat  how  much  1— 
A.  About  56,000,  I  think. 

Q.  About  what  would  the  republican  majority  have  been,  at  a  fair  elec- 
tion, in  your  judgment f — A.  20,000,  I  think,  would  have  been  a  low 
estimate  lor  the  republican  majority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Merrimon  Lloward,  of  Mississippi  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live! — A.  At  Fayette.  He  u&ed  to.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  lives  there  now. 

Q.  What  county! — A.  Jefferson. 

Q.  Dave  you  known  him  long!— A.  A  long  time. 

Q.  ^Vhat  official  i>osition,  if  any,  has  he  held  there? — A.  He  served 
as  a  member  of  the  legislature  one  term;  and  he  held  tbe  office  of 
sheriff  for  one  term  and  a  second  term,  and  he  was  elected  for  tbe  third 
term,  and  was  serving  the  thiid  term  when  be  was  ejected  from  office. 

Q.  What  is  his  standing  as  a  man  in  that  community  f 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  simply  want  to  know  who  Mr.  Howard  is. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  To  sustain  him  or  impeach  him?  He  has  not  been 
called  here  yet. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  He  will  be.  I  want  to  show  that  his  character  is 
good. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that  as  a  thing  never  done  in  any  court  of 
law,  first,  until  after  he  is  sworn,  and,  second,  until  he  is  attacked. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  concede  that;  1  simply  want,  in  a  word,  that  the 
witness  shall  state  whether  he  knows  him,  and  how  he  stands. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  That  is  all  there  is  in  any  case;  there  is  but  a  word  in 
it.  I  object  to  this,  first,  that  Mr.  Howard  has  not  been  sworn  on  either 
side,  and  it  is  not  competent  to  sustain  a  man's  character  until  after  it 
has  been  attacked  by  tbe  opposing  side,  at  least  by  crossexamiuatioo, 
or  in  some  other  way.  His  character  is  not  in  question  at  all  now,  aud 
it  is  not  competent  to  ask  about  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  simply  desire  to  fix  the  status  of  Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  That  is  all  such  a  question  is  ever  asked  tor. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  As  objection  is  made  by  Mr.  Kernan,  and  the  third 
member  of  the  subcommittee  is  not  now  present,  1  will  waive  the  qaes- 
tion  for  the  present.    Now  Mr.  Kernan  can  cross-examine. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Are  you  now  serving  your  second  term  or  your  first  as  a  member 
of  the  Douse  of  Representatives? — A.  The  seex)nd. 

Q.  You  were  first  elected  in  1872 1 — A.  In  1872,  and  next  elected  io 
1875. 

Q.  How  many  counties  were  there  in  your  district  prior  to  1876? — 
A.  Sixteen. 

Q.  Dow  many  of  those  are  in  the  new  district  ?—» A.  Four. 

Q.  How  many  new  ones  in  the  new  district? — A.  Seven. 

Q.  So  that,  in  your  present  district,  there  aie  eleven  counties,  and  ia 
the  old  district  there  were  sixteen  c  unties? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1875  you  spoke  in  your  district,  I  suppose? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  In  every  county  ? — A.  No ;  there  were  three  counties  I  did  not 
visit. 

Q.  As  I  understood  you,  there  was  no  violence  in  1875  of  your  own 
personal  knowledge? — A.  The  violence  in  1875  in  my  district  was  con- 
fined chiefiy  to  two  counties,  as  the  district  existed  then,  and  those  two 
were  Claiborne  and  Amite. 
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Q.  Aside  from  those  the  election  of  1875  was  peaceable  and  fair,  so 
&r  as  yoa  know  f — A.  Beasonably  so. 

Q.  And  in  1876  bow  was  it  as  to  yonr  knowledge  of  any  violence, 
aside  from  the  demonstrations  you  have  mentioned  here  f — A.  They 
were  coufin^  chiefly  to  two  counties,  Claiborne  and  Jefferson. 

Q.  In  the  other  counties,  so  far  as  yon  know,  there  was  no  violence  f — 
A.  There  was  some  violence,  but  not  so  intense  as  to  create  general  ter- 
rorism. 
Q.  Not  so  as  to  be  a  serious  matter  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  In  those  two  counties,  Claiborne  and  Amite,  were  there  any  armed 
organizations  in  1875,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  Yes.  The  democratic 
clubs  consisted  of  military  organizations.  They  were  armed.  They  did 
not  make  any  armed  diHplays  during  my  presence. 

Q.  In  1875  what  knowledge  have  you  of  those  clubs  being  armed  f — 
A.  Simply  from  the  general  report. 

Q.  It  was  simply  wbat  you  heard  from  others? — A.  Yes;  and  the  re- 
sult that  they  produced. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them,  or  did  not  see  their  arms? — A.  No;  they 
did  not  present  them^^eives  in  an  armed  position  to  my  presence. 

Q.  Then,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  you  do  not  8peak  of  there 
\)eiQg  armed  organizations;  you  derived  it  from  others? — A.  1  derived  it 
from  my  general  information. 

Q.  Prior  to  1875,  were  there  any  colored  organizations  that  paraded  l — 
A.  Not  independent  of  the  State  militia. 

Q.  Well,  take  them  as  State  militia? — A.  There  were  several  com- 
panies of  State  militia  organized  in  1873,  in  the  different  counties — 
some  perhaps  in  1871. 

Q.  Colored  persons  ? — A.  White  and  colored.    There  were  white  and 
colored  companies  organized. 
Q.  Mixed  or  separate? — A.  Separate. 

Q.  How  was  it  as  to  those  colored  companies  parading  on  political 
occasions! — A.  They  did  not  parade  on  political  occasions  in  the  county 
in  which  1  live.    They  simply  had  stated  times  to  meet  and  drill. 
Q.  They  had  State  arms,  I  suppose? — A.  State  arras. 
Q.  Aiul  there  were  occasional  collisions  then,  were  there  not? — A.  I 
Dever  heard  of  any. 
Q.  Had  they  not  colored  companies ;  I  do  not  speak  now  of  their 
I       ^ing armed,  but  clubs  that  used  to  turn  out  on  occasions  of  meetings  ? — 
^'  We  had  our  clubs,  but  they  were  not  armed,  unless  the  arms  were 
concealed  so  that  they  could  not  be  seen. 
Q.  And  you  <Ud  not  see  the  arms  of  the  others  ? — A.  No. 
^        Q*  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  a  strong  feeling,  and  has  been,  among 
some  of  the  republican  colored  men  against  those  who  would  vote  the 
other  ticket? — A.  That  has  not  been  very  intense  in  my  locality.    At 
the  precinct  where  1  was  on  the  day  of  the  election,  Kingston,  there  were 
^ttie20  or  30  colored  men  who  came  up  and  voluntarily  voted  the 
dcinocratic  ticket,  and  not  one  of  them  was  as  much  as  the  recipient  of 
8 disrespectful  remark, 
g        Q.  That  was  a  somewhat  new  thing,  was  it  not,  their  voting  the  dem- 
f     ocralic  ticket  in  1875  ?— A.  This  is  1 876 1  speak  of.   It  is  not  a  new  thing 
I      ^Oi*  a  small  number  of  colored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.   There 
^      are  some  who  do  it  voluntarily  always. 

Q.  The  number  increased  some  in  1876? — A.  It  might  have  increased 
somewhat,  but  I  do  not  think  very  much  out  of  proportion  to  the  in- 
creased vote. 
Q.  Have  you  not  known  of  their  manifest  hostility  in  your  State  to 
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colored  men  wbo  joined  democratic  clubs! — A.  I  have  beard  some  socb 
talk  of  manifestation  of  ill-feeling,  but  never  of  any  actual  violence 
being  perpetrated  upon  them  for  doing  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  your  own  on  tbat  subject  ? — A.  Kooe. 

Q.  Only  from  what  you  have  beard  f — A.  That  is  all.  I  have  always 
counseled  against  it. 

Q.  I  do  not  doubt  tbat,  but  still  I  wanted  yon  to  speak  of  what  I  sap- 
posed  might  be  so.  The  bulk  of  them,  as  you  say,  have  been  republi- 
cans f — A.  And  are  still. 

Q.  And  are  still,  as  you  think  f — A.  I  know  it 

Q.  If  persons  joined  the  other  side,  I  ask  whether  it  did  not  produce 
considerable  ill-teeling  towards  them  f — A.  They  felt  a  little  bad  towards 
them.    The  women  would  not  feel  so  good  towards  them. 

Q.  Would  the  women  leave  their  husbands  who  would  not  vote  right! 
— A.  I  have  not  heard  of  that.  Sometimes  they  have  threatened  them, 
I  have  heard,  but  would  get  over  it  after  the  election.  . 

Q.  But  it  showed  the  feeling  f — A.  This  feeling,  I  will  say.  is  only  aa 
imitation  of  the  more  intelligent  classes;  they  see  the  whites  doit 
toward  white  people,  and  they  think  they  have  the  right  to  do  the  same, 

Q.  I  think  you  spoke  of  an  occasion  in  the  county  of  Claiborne  in  1876, 
when  you  were  there,  when  you  were  not  able  to  hold  a  meeting  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  on  this  occasion  the  democrats  who  came  in  the  club 
were  on  horseback,  many  of  them  f — A.  The  mass  of  them. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  ? — A.  I  could  not  estimate  the  num- 
ber exactly,  but  not  less  than  one  hundred,  probably. 

Q.  Did  they  have  arms  upou  them,  strapped  arouud  them,  pistolsf^ 
A.  Some  of  them. 

Q.  How  many  could  you  say  you  saw  having  pistols  t — A.  I  cannot 
estimate. 

Q,  Give  us  about  your  best  judgment. — A.  When  we  arrived  pretty 
close  to  them,  I  could  see  a  pistol  buckled  or  strapped  around  a  inau; 
but  nearly  all  of  them  appeared  to  have  clubs ;  they  called  tbem  hick- 
ory clubs. 

Q.  AboQt  what  sized  clubs! — A.  A  sized  club  that  I  think  would 
make  a  man  feel  pretty  bad. 

Q.  What  was  about  the  length  and  size  of  them  f — A.  I  think  they 
were  very  nearly  a  yard  long — not  quite,  perhaps — and  several  iucbes 
thick. 

Q.  Making  a  good,  strong  stick? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  much  in  diameter! — A.  Several  inches,  I  suppose. 

Q.  An  inch  or  two,  more  or  less! — A.  A  pretty  heavy  stick. 

Q.  Enough  no  doubt  to  hurt  if  it  hit ! — A.  Yes  5  it  would  not  feel  very 
comfortable  on  a  man's  head. 

Q.  There  you  consulted  with  the  democrats  about  having  your  meet- 
ing ! — A.  The  sherifif  and  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  democrats  in  the  place,  or  only  the  sheriff? — 
A.  I  saw  several. 

Q.  Were  they  or  not,  so  far  as  they  talked,  disposed  to  try  to  have 
you  have  a  peaceful  meeting  !  Did  not  the  sheriff  say  he  would  aid  ^ 
far  as  he  couhl,  but  could  not  guarantee  it,  there  were  so  many  men 
there! — A.  The  opposite  impression  was  created  on  my  mind. 

Q.  Tell  me  what  he  said  about  it. — A.  When  he  went  with  me,  in 
company  with  several  ot  his  aids,  to  the  place  designated  by  the  repub- 
licans for  holding  their  meeting,  which  was  several  huudied  yards  ti-om 
the  court  house,  1  called  the  colored  people  together  and  asked  them  to 
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sten  attentively  to  the  sheriflf,  as  he  was  the  chief  police-oflBcer  of  the 
onnty,  and  if  he  would  guarantee  a  peaceable  meeting  we  would  go  on 
nd  have  it;  otherwise  we  would  not.  As  he  was  in  political  accord 
rith  those  from  whom  we  apprehended  violence,  I  felt  satistied  that  if 
nybody  coul<l  control  them  he  could,  especially  in  his  official  capacity 
s  sheriff  of  the  county.  He  could  give  us  no  positive  guarantees  in  re- 
ard  to  it,  but  expressed  a  willingness  to  do  all  that  he  could. 
Q.  You  did  not  attempt  to  organize  a  meeting  at  all  in  that  county  1 — 
i.  No;  after  that  consultation  we  did  not. 

Q.  There  was  in  fact  no  actual  violence  there  that  day  that  you  saw  f — 
^.  Every  indication  of  it,  though. 

Q.  But  you  have  given  the  indications  already  ;  I  ask  you  whether 
here  was  any  actual  violence? — A.  None  that  I  saw.    I  understand 
ome  occurred  alterwaid,  but  not  in  my  presence. 
Q.  You  saw  none? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  other  side  have  a  meeting  that  day,  do  you  know  f — A. 
Tbey  did. 
Q.  Di<l  you  attend  it  or  go  to  it  f — A.  I  did  not 
Q.  Were  there  United  States  soldiers  there  in  the  place  f^A.  There 
were. 

Q.  AlK)ut  how  many  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  number;  I  think  a  por- 
tion of  a  couipauy  was  there. 
Q.  And  you  saw  the  ca])tain  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  style  in  which  these  men  marched  dif- 
ferent Ironi  any  other  club  on  horseback.  They  went  two  and  two,  did 
they  not,  in  procession  ? — A.  About  in  that  order. 

Q.  That  was  when  they  went  out  to  their  meeting? — A.  No;  when 
tliey  were  {ioing  in  the  direction  of  the  place  designated  for  holding  the 
repablican  meeting. 

Q.  Of  the  4(M)  that  assembled  there,  how  many  were  colored  and  how 
niaiiy  whites,  where  you  pro|)osed  to  ho'd  the  meeting? — A.  The  mass 
of  ibe  whites  did  not  get  to  the  place  designated  for  holding  the  repub- 
lieau  meeting.  They  did  not  get  there  at  all  prior  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  meeting.  After  I  had  adjourned  the  colored  people,  I  saw  them 
goiugin  that  direction. 

Q.  About  how  many  colored  [>eople  were  there  there  when  you  ad- 
journed it  T — A.  When  they  first  assembled  there  were  several  hundred, 
^"t  they  began  to  scatter  before  even  the  announcement  of  the  adjourn- 
ment was  made. 
Q-  Was  the  sheriff  with  you  up  there? — A.  He  was  with  me  there. 
Q-  You  do  not  know  in  point  of  t&ct  which  of  the  meetings  was  first 
failed?-.^,  I  have  never  yet  heard  that  a  democratic  meeting  was  to 
"^ta  at  that  place  on  that  day. 

Q-  You  heard  it  that  day,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  did  not  hear  it  that 
%  until  it  took  place. 

Q«  Did  you  not  say  that  several  democrats  said  they  appointed  their 
^^'etiug  without  knowing  of  yours  ? — A.  That  was  in  .Jefferson  County. 
I      Q«  1  thought  that  waft  Claiborne  ? — A.  Ko. 

Q'  You  had  but  one  appointment  in  Claiborne  County,  as  I  under- 
;    Stand  f-.A.  One. 

Q.  Two  in  Jeflerson.  Did  you  fill  either  of  them? — A.  I  did  not.  I 
ffladean  attempt  to  fill  one  unsuccessfully. 

Q.  Was  there  any  actual  violence  at  Rodney,  if  that  was  the  place  ? — A. 
The  occasion  for  violence  did  not  present  itself.    The  only  thing  that  I 
Mwibat  was  bordering  on  it  was  the  presence  of  these  armed  men  in 
ooi/orm. 

9  MIS 
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Q.  About  how  many  of  them  f— A.  Several  hnndred. 

Q.  Hiid  they  pistoln  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  all  have  pistols! — A.  They  all  seemed  to  have  pistols; 
there  might  have  been  one  or  two  who  did  not  have  them,  but  as  a  rule 
they  had  pistols  buckled  around  them  and  were  dressed  in  uniform. 

Q.  Do  you  know  in  reference  to  this  Rodney  meeting  I  Which  meet- 
ing was  appointed  first! — A.  I  did  not  know  that  a  democratic  meet- 
ing was  to  be  held  there  until  I  got  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  first  notice  of  it  was  given  f — A.  I  do  not, 
and  I  read  the  democratic  newspapers  pretty  regularly ;  I  had  never 
seen  any  notice  of  it. 

Q.  You  had  not  observed  it  if  there  was  any! — A.  I>o;  I  douot 
think  there  was  any  published. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  what  you  thought,  but  what  you  knew.  You  say 
you  did  not  see  it.    Did  you  read  the  papers  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  organize  a  meeting  there! — A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  assembled  there! — A.  Several  hundred 
colored  men. 

Q.  There  was  no  actual  collision  between  them  that  you  know  of  !— 
A.  l?o  actual  collision. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  of  this  club  or  organization  of  the  demo- 
crats were  at  Kodney  !    You  spoke  of  some. — A.  A  few. 

Q.  Were  they  on  horseback  or  walking  ! — A.  They  were  in  the  pro- 
cession with  the  others. 

Q.  Eiding  with  the  rest! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  proposed  to  share  the  time  with  them  there,  but  it  was  ob- 
jected to,  you  said  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  objection,  or  did  they  not  say! — A.  They  did  not 
give  any  specific  reasons,  except  Mr.  Truly.  He  gave  what  he  under- 
stood to  be  the  reasons,  that  they  were  opposed  to  anything  of  that 

kind. 

Q.  He  lived  at  Fayette  !— A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Fayette. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  before  that  he  was  opposed  to  allowing  the  re- 
pnltlicans  to  speak! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  that  the  people  at  neither  of  those  places 
ofl'ered  any  personal  rudeness  or  insult  to  you  ! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  At  Fayette  there  was  no  actual  violence  and  no  rudeness  to  yoo, 
to  your  knowledge,  was  there! — A.  No;  there  was  no  assault  made, 
and  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  assault  any  one,  but  simply  a  settled 
determination  to  prevent  a  meeting. 

Q.  There  wa«  a  meeting  there  at  which  you  did  begin  to  speak,  ^ 
think  you  said,  at  Fayette! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  still  they  interrupted  by  cheers  and  noises,  as  I  understan"- 
you  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  your  meeting  or  their  meeting! — A.  Mine. 

Q.  Judge  Shackelford  was  there,  and  he  appealed  to  them  to  giveyoO^ 
a  hearing,  did  he  not! — A.  He  did.  ^ 

Q.  And  they  did  not  do  it ! — A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Even  there  there  was  no  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  insults 
you  personally  !— A.  Nothing  more  than  to  break  the  meeting  up. 

Q.  To  cheer  a  fellow  down,  as  is  done  in  the  House  of  Commons  some^ 
times! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  anything  that  showed  vindictiveness  to  you,  or  simply  a 
disposition  not  to  let  you  be  heard  by  making  a  noise  ! — A.  Simply  to 
pi*event  me  from  speaking.  I  did  not  feel  tbat  either  there  or  at  Rod- 
ney there  was  a  desire. to  do  me  or  any  other  one  individual  persoual 
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t  was  simply  carrying  oat  the  policy  of  their  party  to  prevent  a 
«n  speech  being  made  by  anybody. 

)a  think  there  was  a  fair  election  in  Jefferson  in  1875, 1  believe 
If — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  fair  election  in  1875  there. 

your  estimate  of  what  the  vote  would  have  been  this  ye«ir 
ame  that  the  bulk  of  the  colored  people  would  vote  for  the  re- 
1  ticket,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  large  majority  of  them. 
>elieve  you  heard  no  threats  or  intimidation  yourself  in  going 
3  the  colored  voters!  Of  your  own  knowledge  you  know  of  none  ! 
t  Port  Gibson  there  was.  That  was  the  first  place  in  the  two 
\  I  spoke. 

jide  from  what  you  have  mentioned  at  Port  Gibson,  do  you  know 
Qtimidation,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  was  exercised  toward 
red  men! — A.  I  was  not  present  at  the  different  places  where  it 
)rted  to,  or  even  at  the  different  places  in  Jefferson  County, 
d  you  know  of  it  yourself  aside  from  that! — A.  The  only  per- 
perience  I  had  was  at  Port  Gibson. 

1  the  rest,  then,  is  on  information  derived  from  somebody  else, 
)me  other  way  !-^A.  A  general  knowledge  of  the  situation  of 

is  your  opinion,  from  general  information  and  knowledge,  but 
1  personal  observation,  of  intimidation  being  made  ! — A.  It  is  a 
ion  a  little  finer  than  that    For  instance,  it  would  not  be  ex- 
arsay,  because  my  information  of  the  situation  is  so  th^rou^^h, 
iliarity  with  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  political  sentiment 
locality  is  so  complete,  that  it  is  a  little  different  from  that, 
ithout  a  disquisition,  you  can  get  what  I  mean.    Except  at  Port 
did  you  see  persons  intimidate  colored  men  yourself ! — A.  It 
done  in  my  immediate  presence  except  at  that  place. 
)u  did  not  see  it  or  hear  it,  with  your  eyes  or  ears,  anywhere 
^..  It  did  not  occur  right  before  my  eyes  except  there. 
lat  is  what  I  wanted  to  get. — A.  And  what  Mr.  Truly  said  at 

I 

lat  we  have  in.  Now,  in  reference  to  registration,  where  did 
jDd  a  registration  at  any  place  except  your  own  precinct ! — A. 
did  not  go  myself  to  the  registration  precincts,  except  when  I 
register  myself. 

think  you  said  yon  thought  the  registration  was  fair,  except  in 
Qeand  Warren  f — A.  Yes,  sin;  in  the  6th  district, 
understand  that  you  have  spoken  of  your  district  generally  ! — 
.  sir ;  it  was  conducted  with  a  reasonable  fairness, 
oes  not  your  law  require  the  voters  to  state  their  residence  in 
«  to  location,  first  the  voting-precinct^  and  then  the  portion  of 
It  requires  them  to  state  the  election  beat  or  precinct  in  which 
e,  and  the  portion  thereof. 

)ur  county  is  divided  into  townships  and  sections  ! — A.  Not  for 
jurposes. 

lat  is,  the  division  of  the  land  is  into  townships  and  sections  ! — 
land  is  divided,  generally,  that  way.  It  is  not  in  all  the  conn- 
It  these  township  and  section  divisions  are  never  recognized  in 
Tiption  of  election-precincts. 

e  have  had  another  gentleman  from  another  county,  where  there 
}uiries  as  to  that,  and  he  gave  a  little  more  minute  description, 
jed  it  was  so  through  your  State,  that  your  country  was  divided 
nships  and  sections. — A.  It  is  divided  into  townships  and  sec- 
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Q.  In  Wnrren  they  applied  the  same  tesf  to  whites  and  blacks  in  reg- 
istration, did  they  not,  in  the  country  ? — A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  It  was  applied  to  them  alike  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  which  they  could  very 
well  afford  to  do. 

Q.  In  Yicksburgh,  I  take  it,  in  the  city,  they  designate  the  residence 
in  some  other  way,  do  they  nst ;  by  wards,  or  streets  and  numbers,  or 
something  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  presume  they  require  them  to  give  the 
number  of  the  ward  in  which  they  live. 

Q.  Were  you  at  either  one  of  the  polling-precincts  when  the  registra- 
tion was  made  in  Warren  County  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  say  about  what  they  did  in  reference  to  questioning  them, 
is  from  information  you  derived  from  others? — A.  Yes, sir;  from  otbers, 
and  from  the  official  result  of  the  registration. 

Q.  From  your  judgment  formed  from  that,  you  mean,  which  you  Lave 
given  usf — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  you  spoke  in  every  county  in  your  district  except 
Claiborne  and  Jefferson,  and  one  other,  during  the  canvass? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  spoke  at  the  meetings  in  all  without  being  disturbed  ?— 
A.  I  was  not  disturbed.  When  I  spoke  at  Vicksburgh  it  was  at  nigbt, 
and  after  I  had  spoken  for  about  an  hour  the  lights  all  went  out. 

Q.  Was  the  gas  turned  off? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
turned  off  or  not.    The  lights  went  out. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  violence  in  these  other  counties  when  you  were 
there? — A.  No;  the  meetings  were  not  interrupted. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  in  Claiborne  County  during  the  summer 
and  fall  on  any  occasion,  except  the  time  when  you  went  there  which 
you  spoke  of?  To  make  it  short,  how  many  days  did  you  spend  Id 
Cliiborue  County  during  the  canvass  of  1876  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  on  that 
occasion  ? 

Q.  On  any  occasion,  how  many  days  were  you  in  the  county?  That 
is  not  your  residence?    You  live  in  Adams? — A.  I  live  in  Adams. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  in  Claiborne  County? — A.  I  tbiok  I 
visited  the  county  once  before  I  went  there  to  speak. 

Q.  How  many  days  did  jou  spend  there? — A.  I  spent  several  days 
there. 

Q.  What  month  was  that  in? — A.  I  think  it  was  early  in  the  sum- 
mer ;  I  do  not  remember  now  when  it  was. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  politics? — A.  No;  except  in  an  in- 
direct way. 

Q.  You  were  seeing  your  friends? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  demonstration  of  violence  or  intimidation  at  that 
time? — A.  No  ;  the  campaign  had  not  fairly  commenced  then. 

Q.  When  you  went  there  in  October  how  many  days  were  you  in  the 
county? — A.  I  did  not  leave  the  county  the  same  day;  I  left  the  towa 
of  Port  Gibson  the  same  day  that  I  spoke. 

Q.  How  many  days  were  you  in  the  county  besides  that  one  day?-^ 
A.  Let  me  see.  I  got  to  Alcorn  University,  which  is  in  the  county,  Very 
near  the  county  line,  on  Sunday,  the  next  day. 

Q.  It  was  on  Saturday  that  you  were  at  Port  Gibson  ? — A.  It  was  oa 
Saturday  when  I  was  there.  I  staid  at  Alcorn  University  over  Sunday 
and  went  to  Rodney  on  Monday,  and  returned  to  Alcorn  University. 

Q.  And  spent  how  long  a  time  there  on  your  return  ? — A.  I  remained 
at  Rodney  until  the  next  day,  Tuesday,  the  day  I  wjis  to  have  spoken 
at  Rodney,  and  then  went  back  to  Alcorn  University  and  spent  a  uigbt 
there,  and  left  that  locality  on  Wednesday. 
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J.  You  tben  went  to  auotber  county  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 
2.  So  that  this  was  all  the  time  that  you  spent  in  the  county  daring 
canvass  in  the  summer  and  foil! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  And  except  at  Port  Gibson  you  did  not  see  any  demonstrations  of 
imidation  and  violence! — A.  iso',  I  had  no  appointments  to  spimk 
r where  else. 

J.  Did  you  see  any  demonstrations  of  an  armed  club  in  Claiborne 
Linty  except  at  Port  Gibson  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

J.  And  that  wa^  what  you  have  described  to  the  committee  ? — A. 
s,  sir. 
J.  You  did  not  see  these  clubs  at  any  other  time  in  that  county  ! — A. 

* 

}.  In  Jefferson  County,  you  spent  how  much  time  f — A.  I  was  up  at 

iney. 

J.  You  were  a  day  at  Rodney  f — A.  I  was  there  most  of  Monday,  the 

:  before  the  time  appointed  for  speaking,  and  then  I  was  there  ver3' 

irly  all  day  Tuesday,  the  day  I  was  to  have  spoken  ;  then  I  came  in 

lin  on  Wednesday,  the  day  that  I  left  for  Natchez. 

J.  And  that  was  all  that  you  were  in  that  county  f — A.  All  that  I 

s  in  that  locality. 

i.  Did  you  go  anywhere  else  in  that  county  ! — A.  I  did.    I  went  to 

yette  the  following  Saturday. 

^.  How  long  did  you  stay  there,  in  reference  to  your  Fayette  visit  ? — 

I  arrived  in  Fayette  on  Friday.    I  was  to  have  spoken  there  on 
ilurday.    I  left  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  went  back  to  Natchez. 
Q.  So  that  that  is  all  the  time  you  were  in  that  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  only  demonstration  you  saw  of  anything  like  clubs  of 
eu  was  at  Fayette  ? — A.  And  at  Rodney. 

Q.  Those  two  occasions!— A.  And  on  my  way  to  Natchez  some  col- 
red  men  met  me  on  the  road  between  Natchez  and  Fayette. 

Q.  I  do  not  care  about  that. — A.  That  was  merely  incidental. 

Q-  So  that  of  your  personal  knowledge  you  have  given  your  means 
►  observation  and  what  you  saw,  as  I  understand  it,  in  those  two  Conn- 
ies Ua.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoa  were  not  in  either  of  those  counties  during  the  registration,  if 
[  nuderj^tand  you  I — A.  Yes ;  the  registration  was  going  on  at  that 
^ine,  at  least  I  am  confident  that  it  was  going  on  in  Jefferson. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  at  any  of  the  registration  places? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q-  So  that  you  did  not  see  yourself  how  they  did  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  In  what  you  said  about  that,  you  spoke  of  information  from  others  ? 
^'  Yes;  and  general  knowledge. 

Q-  And  general  knowledge  derived  from  others? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ibere  was  no  comx)laint,  howevc^r,  of  the  registration  in  Jefferson 
-oanty. 

Q.  There  was  no  complaint  in  that  county  ? — A.  Not  about  the  regis- 
^ioD.   The  registration  was  accepted  as  having  been  pretty  fair. 

Q-  Have  you  given  all  the  personal  knowledge  that  you  could  give  in 
'^ference  to  fraud  in  substituting  votes  in  your  direct  examination  f — 
*•  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  given  as  good  an  account  of  it  as  1  can  from  per- 
«Dal  knowledge. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  I  think  you  said  that  except  these  counties 
n'iaiborne,  Jefferson,  and  Warren,  you  thought  a  reasonably  fair 
ote  was  polled,  I  mean  in  numbers,  jof  each  party  ? — A.  A  reasonably 
»il  vote. 

Q.  About  how  many  counties  are  there  in  your  State? — A.  About 
renty-thiee.  One  new  county  has  been  made  recently,  but  there  is 
oat  that  number. 
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Q.  Kingston  was  the  place  where  yoa  staid  until  about  half  past  two! 
—A.  Till  two. 

Q.  You  judge  of  about  how  many  votes  were  polled  in  your  presence. 
You  were  out  and  in,  you  said.  How  many  votes  were  taken  while  you 
were  looking  on,  should  you  say  f — A.  I  could  not  give  the  exact  num- 
ber. I  remained  in  the  room  possibly  about  an  hour  each  time,  at  three 
different  times. 

Q.  That  is,  from  eight  to  two.  The  poll  opened  at  eight,  I  suppose  !— 
A.  About  eight. 

Q.  And  you  think  from  that  time  you  were  in  on  three  occasions,  an 
hour  each  time? — A.  About  that. 

Q.  The  rest  of  the  time  you  were  out  among  the  people  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  how  many  votes  were  put  in  while  you  were  present 
looking  on  1 — A.  They  voted  reasonably  fast,  about  fast  enough  to  allow 
the  vote  to  be  polled  in  the  time  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  a  matter  of 
calculation.    They  had  polled  up  to  two  o'clock  361  votes. 

Q.  Had  the  polling  been  going  on  regularly  since  eight  o'clock  until 
that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did  not  open,  I  think,  exactly  at  eight 
o'clock. 

Q.  A  little  after  f— A.  A  little  after. 

Q.  You  judge  from  their  appearance  that  they  were  republicans;  that 
is,  in  the  proportion  that  you  state  f — A.  I  am  satisfied  of  it. 

Q.  From  the  appearance  of  the  tickets  that  were  handed  in  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  did  not  see  all  of  them.  I  said  the  proportion  wa%  about  as  five 
to  one. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Washington  precinct  or  voting-place  that  day  t— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  give  the  opinion  that  there  was  a  plan  of  fraud  not  from  per- 
sonally knowing  of  the  fraud  or  seeing  it  done  or  anything  of  that  kind ! 
It  is  your  judgment  drawn  from  the  information  that  you  get,  is  itf— A. 
I  saw  the  votes  going  in  at  Kingston. 

Q.  Except  what  you  have  given  about  Kingston  you  have  no  personal 
knowledge t — A.  You  mean  now  as  to  its  general  application? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Of  course  I  formed  that  opinion  from  what  occorre^l 
at  Kingston,  and  from  what  actually  took  place  as  told  me  by  others,  an<^ 
then  from  what  democrats  told  me  themselves,  just  about  what  the  result 
was  going  to  be,  as  though  they  had  it  figured  down  pretty  fine.    O^ 
course  they  did  not  let  me  into  their  plans. 

Q.  In  1875,  in  Washington  County,  did  not  the  democrats  and  a  portio-^^^ 
of  the  republicans  make  up  a  fusion  or  compromise  ticket  for  members ci^^ 

the  legislature  upon  which  there  was  an  equal  number  of  each  party! ' 

A.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the  candidates  we^^ 
elected  in  Washington  County  in  1875,  as  that  county  was  not  then  m  * 
the  district  in  which  I  was  a  candidate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  a  fusion  ticket  ? — A.  It  is  my  info^" 
mation  that  a  fusion  ticket  was  made. 

Q.  Between  the  democrats  and  republicans! — A.  Between  the  denB^^* 
crats  and  a  portion  of  the  republicans. 

Q.  Was  that  fusion  ticket  elected  f — A.  It  is  so  reported,  a  portion  cf^ 
it.    I  cannot  speak  with  positiveness. 

Q.  That  is  as  you  understood  it  at  the  time  ! — A.  That  was  the  return, 
I  think.    A  portion  of  it,  at  any  rate,  was  elected. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  white  and  colored  men  upon  the 
ticket,  or  that  a  colored  man  was  elected — some  doctor! — A.  Dr. 
Young. 
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Q.  So  you  knew  that  he  was  elected  in  that  county  in  that  year  ? — 
A.  Be  was  so  returned. 

Q.  He  was  a  colored  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  want  my 
opinion,  Mr.  Senator,  as  to  the  comiK)8ition  of  the  ticket-^^^ — 

Q.  I'o;  I  only  want  to  know  if  you  knew  by  information,  because 
somebody  else  will  know  personally.  You  do  know  that  he  was  elected 
to  that  legislature? — A.  If  you  want  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  com- 
posiiion  of  the  ticket 

Q.  Ko;  I  do  not  desire  your  opinion.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Young  is  a  colored  man  ? — A.  I  know  he  is  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  be  was  a  member  serving  in  the  legislature 
from  that  county? — A.  Be  was  returned  as  elected  a  member  of  the 
present  legislature,  but  the  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  if  you  want 
my  opinion 

Q.  ^o;  I  do  not  want  it.  Have  there  not  been  in  Mississippi  during 
the  last  two  years  dissensions  in  the  republican  party  which  have  led 
to  separations  and  conflict  between  themselves  in  some  counties? — A. 
There  have  l>een  some  divisions,  as  in  all  parties  and  in  all  States. 

Q.  Did  some  of  the  leading  men  of  that  p.irty  get  into  political  differ- 
ences that  led  to  open  dissensions  ? — A.  Yes ;  they  had  open  dissensions 
in  some  ex)unties  and  in  one  congressional  district  in  1875;  but  these 
dissensions,  in  my  judgment,  did  not  make  a  material  difference  in 
the  vote  of  the  State.  The  dissensions  did  not  apply  to  the  State  ticket 
ill  1875.    They  were  all  united  on  the  vote  of  the  State  ticket. 

Q.  It  led  to  a  great  deal  of  bad  blood  and  dissension,  did  it  not? — A. 
In  some  localities.    The  same  is  true  to  some  extent  of  the  democrats. 

Q.  Was  there  are  democratic  candidate  in  1875  for  governor,  or  was 
tbe  contest  all  between  Mr.  Alcorn  and  Mr.  Ames? — A.  The  contest 
vas  lor  State  treasurer  in  1875. 

Q.  Who  ran  lor  governor  in  1875  ? — A.  They  did  not  have  any  elec 
tiou  for  governor  in  1875,  but  lor  only  one  State  officer,  the  State  treas- 

oier.    It  was  in  1873  that  the  election  was  held  for  governor. 
Q.  Tbere  was  no  democratic  candidate  running  for  governor  then  ? — 

A.  INo;  Alcorn  was  the  independent  candidate,  supported  by  the  dem- 
ocrats. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  desire  to  state  further? — A.  No;  I  think 
1  have  stated  all  except  one  point.  I  might  make  one  point  a  little 
clearer  with  regard   to  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  parties  in  the 

ilistrict. 

^  Q.  Very  well ;  state  it. — A.  Especially  with  regard  to  Washington 
County,  I  stated  that  the  election  of  1872  would  be  a  reasonably  fair 
J|ajJi8  to  calculate  upon  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  republican  party. 
Tbe  re|)ublican8  polled  in  1872  a  little  over  2,500  votes.     I  gave  the 
^xact  iiamber  when  I  was  on  the  stand  before.    The  registraticm  of  last 
year  showed  four  thousand  six  hundred  and  odd  colored  men  registered, 
»"tlone  thousand  two  hundred  and  odd  whites.    That  was  a  large  in- 
crease iu  the  registration  of  the  republican  vote  over  the  preceding  elec- 
tion, so  that  when  I  gave  the  vote  in  1872  as  a  reasonably  fair  basis  to 
calculate  upon,  the  idea  I  want  to  convey  is  that  whilst  the  republican 
vote,  and  in  some  instances  and  in  some  localities  the  democratic  vote 
also,  might  be  larger  than  it  was  in  1872,  yet  in  no  instance  and  in  no 
iocnlity,  in  my  judgment,  would  the  republican  vote  be  less  than  it  was 
io  1872.    I  want  to  make  that  plain,  so  that  you  may  understand  it. 
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A.  M.  Hardy  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  In  Natcbez,  Adams 
County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  there! — A.  About  three  years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business? — A.  I  am  editor  of  the  New  South,  and 
collector  of  customs  for  that  district.  The  New  South  is  a  republicao 
paper. 

Q.  A  republican  paper  published  where  ? — A.  Natchez,  Miss. 

Q.  And  you  are  collector  of  the  port! — A.  Collector  of  the  port. 

Q.  Did  >ou  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  of  187C  in  Mississippi?— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  part  in  the  campaign  there  in  Adams  County,  aud  iu 
W^ilkinson  County  to  some  extent. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  campaign  in  1876  ! — A.  I  will  po 
back  a  little  first.  In  1875  the  campaign  was  in  every  respect  peaceable 
and  quiet.  We  held  our  meetings  without  any  trouble  aud  witboat 
any  molestation.  The  election,  I  think,  in  1875  was  fair  in  every 
respect. 

Q.  To  what  part  of  the  State  do  you  apply  this  statement! — A.  To 
Adams  Couuty. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  that  county  alone! — A.  I  am  speaking  solely 
of  Adams  County.  In  1876,  shortly  before  the  4th  of  July,  the  demo- 
crats organized  military  companies  there.  They  organized  a  compauy  in 
the  city  of  Natchez,  known  as  the  Natchez  light  infantry,  if  1  am  not 
mistaken.  They  organized  a  cavalry  company  in  the  couuty,  and  also 
an  artillery  company  in  the  city.  They  frequently  had  their  parades, 
and  the  cavalry  used  to  come  iuto  the  city  once  or  twice  a  mouth  on 
Saturdays,  fully  organized. 

Q.  VVhat  was  the  ostensible  purpose  of  those  organizations,  if  yoa 
know! — A.  I  think  the  ostensible  purpose  of  these  organizations 

Mr.  Kernan.  Do  you  know  ?  You  are  asked  whether  you  know  or 
not!  We  want  to  understand  when  you  are  speaking  of  what  }oa 
know  yourself  and  what  you  state  on  the  information  of  others. 

The"  Witness.  On  the' information  of  others,  and  in  my  opinion,  I 
think  they  wefe  organized  as  a  menace  to  the  colored  people  ot  the 
county. 

Q.  By  Mr.  Mitchell.  You  think  that  that  was  the  real  purpose?— 
It  was  the  real  purpose. 

Q.  What  was  the  ostensible  purpose  ! — A.  The  ostensible  purpose 
was  to  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July.  They  were  continued  alter  the4thof 
July,  and  the  organizations  are  all  in  existence  at  the  present  tune. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  these  military  companies  or  clubs  were  organ- 
ized in  Adams  County  during  the  last  com paign  ! — A.  There  was  the 
light  infantry  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  the  cavalry  company  in  the  connty? 
and  the  artillery,  the  Tilden  Artillery,  I  believe,  the  name  is,  also  in  the 
city. 

Q.  TheTilden  Artillery!— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Tilden  Light  Artillery. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  composed  those  diff'erent  organizations,  re- 
spectively ! — A.  I  suppose  there  were  one  hundred  probably  in  the  infan- 
try, and  about  one  hundred  in  the  cavalr^^  I  cannot  state  how  many  are 
in  the  artillery,  but  not  a  great  many,  probably  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  what  kind  of  arms! — A.  Winchester  rifles,  principally.  The 
cavalry  were  armed  with  carbines.  The  artillery  had  a  six-pound  gun 
that  they  purchased  in  the  city  of  New  York,  a  brass  piece. 
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I.  Did  they  have  captains,  and  lieatenants,  and  the  nsaal  officers  of 
itary  organizations? — A.  Yes,  sir;  captains,  and  all  the  officers  such 
anizatious  generally  have. 

I.  Did  they  parade  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  they  used  to  parade  frequently. 
I,  In  what  manner? — Describe  the  manner  in  which  these  orgauiza- 
IS  conducted  themselves  prior  to  the  election  during  the  campaign. — 
They  were  principally  engaged  in  parading  and  going  out  in  the 
ntry  a  few  miles.  The  cavalry  used  to  come  into  the  city  on  Satur- 
s  in  a  body.  They  did  not  attend  the  republican  meetings  as  mili- 
y  organizations.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  the  infantry  belong  to 
democratic  clubs  of  the  city. 

I.  There  was  no  necessity  there  for  military  organizations? — A.  None 
he  least.  There  were  no  republicans  in*  the  companies.  Tbey  got 
ir  membership  by  soliciting  men  to  join  them.  I  went  around  my- 
*  and  mingled  with  them  when  they  were  getting  up  these  organ- 
tions,  and  thought,  i)erhaps,  they  would  ask  me  to  join ;  but  they 
'er  invited  me  to  join  one  of  tbeir  companies. 

J.  They  were  composed  exclusively  of  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ex- 
si  vely  of  democrats.     I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

}.  Did  they  hold  their  meetings  publicly  or  secretly  ? — A.  They  used 
drill  in  a  room  upstairs  on  the  main  street,  and  they  used  to  drill  fre- 
ently  in  the  cotton-yard ;  and  then  there  is  a  common  where  they 
tald  go  and  drill  occasionally  in  the  evening. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  these  military  organizations  held  political 
eetings? — A.  No,  sir  5  they  did  not  hold  political  meetings  as  military 
ganizations,  but  they  were  all  members  of  the  democratic  clubs,  and 
ley  always  appeared  to  be  apprehensive  of  trouble.  The  colored  people 
ere  very  much  alarmed,  and  the  democrats  used  to  boast  that,  upon 
lie  first  trouble  that  occurred,  they  had  twenty  thousand  roun<ls  of  am- 
liunitioD,  and  they  could  soon  put  a  stop  to  it.  I  am  satisfied  there  is 
lot  a  colored  man  in  the  county  that  ever  thought  of  a  rising.  The  ris- 
iig  of  colored  people,  I  am  satisfied,  is  a  pretext  which  has  always 

Mr.  Kernan.  Permit  me  to  enter  an  objection  to  the  answer  that  the 
fitness  thinks  it  was  a  pretext.  I  think  he  had  better  give  something 
like  facts,  and  not  opinions,  particularly  as  editors  are  a  respectable 
te,  who  should  deal  with  facts  rather  than  matters  of  opinion. 

The  VViTNEijS.  I  generally  try  to  express  an  opinion  based  on  facts. 

Mr.  Kernan.  The  opinion  is  not  evidence,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  On  the  day  of  the  election  do  you  know  where  these  organizations 
were!— A.  They  were  in  the  city,  but  not  as  organizations. 

Q.  What  acts  of  intimidation  do  you  know  of  being  practiced  in  Ad- 
^ttis County  aside  from  these  military  organizations  ? — A.  Alargenum- 
^^  of  colored  men  were  discharged  from  employment  because  they 
^oald  not  affiliate  with  the  democratic  party.  I  know  of  six  or  seven 
■^loredmen  who  came  to  me  and  said  they  had  been  discharged  from 
fte  coal-yard  because  they  would  not  promise  to  vote  the  democratic 
Jcket.  I  know  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Wright,  who  worked  as  a  black- 
joiitb  for  a  man  named  James  Junkins  for  eleven  years,  and  Jnnkins 
'ischarged  him  because  he  would  not  promise  to  vote  the  democratic 
'"ket.  There  were  a  great  many  colored  draymen  about  town  who  had 
'^n  drayiug  for  the  merchants  there,  and  the  merchants  took  their 
atroDage  away  from  them  simply  because  they  would  not  vote  the  dem- 
'mtic  ticket.  Before  the  election  there  was  but  one  white  man  in  the 
tf  of  Natchez  who  was  a  drayman,  and  this  had  been  the  case  for  a 
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unmber  of  years ;  at  least  since  I  had  been  there ;  but  since  the  elec- 
tion there  are  a  number  of  white  draymen  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the  voting  population  in 
Natchez! — A.  It  is  very  nearly  a  tie  in  the  city  of  Natchez. 

Q.  Between  the  blacks  and  the  whites? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  in  the  county  f — A.  Let  me  see.  There  were  4,177  regis- 
tered votes  in  the  county  in  1876;  9G4  whites,  3,213  colored. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  What  county  is  that! — A.  Adams. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell: 

Q.  What  other  acts  of  intimidation,  besides  those  you  have  referred  to, 
were  resorted  to! — A.  They  used  to  visit  our  meetings  in  the  city  and 
in  the  country.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  the  republican 
meetings  for  the  purpose,  as  they  said,  of  nailing  any  lies  or  misrepre- 
sentations that  were  made  by  the  republican  speakers.  In  the  city, 
where  we  would  hold  our  meetings  generally,  a  large  number  of  demo- 
crats would  get  in  there,  and  when  any  remark  was  made  that  did  not 
exactly  agree  with  their  idea  of  political  thinking,  they  would  say  it  was 
a  damned  lie. 

Q.  State  instances,  if  you  know  them,  of  republican  meetings  being 
interrupted  in  this  way  in  Adams  County  at  the  late  election  ? — A.  There 
were  one  or  two  instances  at  the  Union  school-house.  We  used  to  hold 
our  meetings  there,  I  think  on  Wednesday  nigbts,  but  I  cannot  state 
the  exact  night,  and  at  the  republican  headquarters  on  several  occa- 
sions when  we  were  holding  meetings  there.  We  attempted  to  hold 
our  meetings  in  the  republican  headquarters  the  latter  part  of  the  can- 
vass, for  the  reason  that  at  the  Union  school-house,  where  we  held  meet- 
ings for  sev^^ral  years  in  a  building  built  exclusively  for  the  colored 
people  for  school  purposes  and  other  purposes,  the  school-board,  or  the 
president  of  it,  ordered  it  to  be  closed  to  republican  meetings.  Then 
we  went  to  the  republican  headquarters  and  held  the  meetings,  and 
there  we  were  frequently  interrupted. 

Q.  In  what  way  f    Stiite  the  character  of  these  interruptions.— A. 
They  would  come  in  and,  as  I  have  stated  before,  when  they  did  not 
agree  with  what  was  said,  they  would  say  it  was  a  damned  lie,  and 
would  want  to  speak,  and  always  asked  half  the  time.    At  the  conrt- 
house,  on  the  night  preceding  the  election,  Mr.  Lynch  was  announced 
to  speak.    General  Castello  was  acting  chairman  and  I  was  acting  sec- 
retary of  the  meeting.    The  democrats  that  night  were  holding  a  meetr- 
ing  at  their  headquarters.    We  had  been  in  the  court-house  probably 
about  half  an  hour,  and  we  had  a  very  large  meeting;  the  court-hoas^ 
was  full.    Mr.  Lynch  commenced  his  speech,  and  shortly  we  heard   ^ 
great  noise  out  in  the  court-house  yard.    It  appears  that  this  dem^>' 
cratic  meeting,  not  having  as  many  colored  people  in  their  audience  0^ 
they  desired,  had  determined  to  come  down  to  the  court-house.    Tt^^ 
speakers  got  on  the  steps  of  the  station-house,  which  is  on  the  same  lo^ 
as  the  court-house,  and  they  commenced  holding  a  meeting  there.    CP^ 
(course  that  excited  our  audience  somewhat;  but  we  told  them  to  kee^P 
perfectly  quiet,  and  they  then  did  so.    They  made  no  noise  whatever? 
and  did  not  attempt  to  go  out  of  the  court-room.    The  democrats,  se^' 
ing  that  their  speaking  and  their  hallooing  would  not  break  up  oUi* 
meeting  at  all,  commenced  to  halloo  fire;  and  they  rang  the  fire  bell^ 
and  did  everything  except  violence  that  they  could  possibly  do — all  to 
break  up  our  meeting  and  get  our  men  scattered.    But  we  kept  them 
all  quiet.    Then  they  came  into  the  court-house,  just  as  Mr.  Lynch  com- 
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meDced  to  speak  about  General  Chalmers.  He  had  just  come  t-o  that 
subject,  aud  they  commenced  an  incessant  cheering,  and  continued  for 
some  fifteen  minutes,  probably,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Lynch 
to  speak.  One  of  the  democrats,  Captain  Lambert,  a  merchant  of 
Natchez,  came  on  the  stand,  aud  requested  his  audience  to  remain 
quiet. 

Q.  That  was  while  Mr.  Lynch  was  speaking? — A.  While  Mr.  Lynch 
was  speaking.  Captain  Lambert  said  after  Mr.  Lynch  was  through  they 
would  hold  a  meeting,  and  that  they  should  allow  Mr.  Lynch  to  go  on 
with  his  speech.    I  made  no  speech  that  night  at  all. 

Q.  This  was  at  what  place  ? — A.  At  the  court-house  in  the  city  of 
Natchez.  I  made  no  speech  that  night,  but  when  the  noise  was  going 
on  outside  I  requested  the  colored  people  to  remain  perfectly  quiet. 
They  did  so.  Among  the  interruptions  they  used  a  great  many  offensive 
and  personal  remarks  toward  me ;  they  wanted  to  know  what  that  carpet- 
bagger was  doing  there.  They  hallooed,  "  Bring  Hardy  out ;"  that  they 
wanted  Hardy  to  come  out.  As  I  was  leaving  the  court-house  a  crowd 
of  fifty  or  sixty  men  aud  boys  followed  me  up  the  street  ten  feet  behind 
me  through  the  courthouse  yard  and  nearly  up  to  my  ofiice,  which  is 
three  blocks  away,  hallooing,  '*Hang  the  carpet-bagger," — "Shoot  the 
radical" — "  Eall-iide  the  son  of  a  bitch,"  and  all  sorts  of  remarks  of 
that  character. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  the  election  f — A.  The  night  preceding 
the  election,  the  Cthday  of  November.  I  went  very  quietly  and  stepped 
oat  and  remained  at  the  door- way  in  the  republican  headquarters,  aud 
they  shouted  at  me  all  kinds  of  remarks,  applying  all  sorts  of  remarks 
to  me.  I  stopped  at  the  door,  and  then  I  went  on  aud  walked  up  tow- 
ard the  office.    I  arrived  there  in  safety,  but  this  crowd  followed  me  to 

the  door.  I  understood  afterward 

Mr.  Keunan.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  what  he  understood  af- 
terward. 

The  Witness.  I  know  that  afterward 

Mr.  Kernan.  What  you  know  Is  all  right. 

The  Witness.  Just  as  I  stepped  to  my  door.  General  Castello,  the 
United  States  marshal,  came  right  up,  and  it  appears  that  he  had  been 
followiDg  me;  that  he  bad  been  between  me  and  the  crowd  all  the  time. 
That  is  about  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  afi'air. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Some  fifty  men  were  iu  the  crowd! — A.  Yes, 
8ir;  between  fifty  and  sixty.  I  put  an  account  of  it  in  my  paper, 
stating  the  whole  thing,  aud  they  never  denied  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  advised  to  leave  the  State  for  self  protec- 
tion?—a.  On  the  day  after  the  election,  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  hear- 
ing that  Kingston  jiud  Washington,  the  two  largest  precincts  outside  of 
the  city  of  Natchez,  had  gone  democratic.    I  had  been  at  these  precincts 

several  times  during  the  campaign  and  I  wa«  perfectly  satisfied 

Mr.  Kebnan.  1  object  to  the  witness  giving  what  he  was  satisfied 
"*^.y  would  have  done. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  It  was  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge! — 
^'  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  that  it  was  to  the  best 
?f  his  knowledge,  because  he  does  not  profess  to  have  been  there,  and  it 
^merely  his  judgment. 

The  Witness.    I  know  from  what  the  colored  people  said 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  the  witness  giving  his  judgment  of  what 
tie  colored  people  said  or  anybody  else.  It  is  mere  hearsay  and  not 
competent  evidence. 
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Mr.  Mitchell.    I  think  the  witness  is  stating  what  he  knows. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  He  was  beginning  to  state  what  his  opinion  was  after 
the  election.  It  may  be  proper  for  hiui  to  do  it  somewhere  else,  but  it 
is  not  evidence  here. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  Shall  I  goon  with  my  opinion  ? 

Mr.  MiTCUELL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  From  the  canvass  I  had  made  in  Washington  and 
Kingston  preciucts,  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  republicau  vote 
would  be  about  the  same  that  it  had  been  in  former  years,  and  I  was 
considerably  surprised  when  I  found  that  those  two  precincts  had  <joDe 
democratic.  I  stated  in  the  court-house  to  a  number  of  gentlemen,  "They 
have  stuffed  those  ballot-boxes."  There  was  nothing  said  about  it  at 
the  time.  1  went  over  in  the  chancery-court  room  and  was  there  sitting 
talking  to  Mr.  Foster.  Mr.  T.  L.  Mellon,  a  prominent  lawyer,  came  in. 
Said  he,  "  Dardy,  you  had  better  go  out  of  the  city ;  they  are  raising  a 
njob  in  the  town  to  mob  you;  and  they  are  going  to  mob  you."  I  sat 
there  a  few  minutes  and  consulted  with  Mr.  Foster  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter, and  he  said  he  thought  perhaps  I  had  better  go  out  of  the  city.  So 
I  took  a  hack  and  went  out  to  United  States  Marshal  CastcUo's.  I  bad 
been  there  but  a  few  moments  when  Mr.  Foster  came  out,  and  George 
Brown,  an  alderman  of  the  city,  a  wealthy  man  there,  and  Mr.  George 
Green,  another  very  wealthy  citizen,  came  out  also. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  State  their  politics. — A.  They  are  all  dem- 
ocrats. 

Q.  Except  Mr.  Foster,  who  is  a  republican! — A.  Foster  is  a  republi- 
can. They  said  they  were  sorry  to  hear  that  this  thing  had  occurred 
and  that  I  had  left  the  city.  I  said  to  them,  "Gentlemen,  if  you  think 
it  advisable,  I  will  go  back."  They  said,  **No,  we  do  not  think  you  bad 
better  go  back  ;  you  had  better  remain  here  a  couple  of  days,  Mr.  Hardy, 
until  this  election  excitement  has  subsided.  We  will  give  you  the  bos- 
pitality  o(  our  houses  if  you  come,  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  not 
advise  you  to  come."    They  left  me  and  came  back  into  the  city. 

Q.  How  far  out  of  town  did  this  marshal  live! — A.  In  the  suburbs  of 
the  town,  about  a  mile  from  the  courthouse.  I  remained  at  General 
Castello's.  A  short  while  after  that.  General  Castello  and  the  mayor  of 
the  city  came  out.  The  mayor  said  he  had  come  to  bring  me  into  the 
city. 

Q.  What  was  his  politics  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon.  He  is  a  very  prom- 
inent politician.  He  is  independent  in  every  sense  of  the  term  ;  tbere 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  He  says  he  is  affiliating  with  the  democi^tsin 
the  legislsiture  at  this  session. 

Q.  He  Ciime  out  to  see  you  f — A.  He  came  out  and  requested  me  to 
come  into  the  city  with  him.  I  told  him  if  I  went  in  with  him  I  was 
satisfied  I  would  not  be  harmed  while  I  was  in  the  company  of  the  mayor 
and  the  United  States  marshal.  He  told  me  that  that  morning  Mr.  T. 
L.  Mellon,  Mr.  George  Brown,  and  Mr.  George  Green  had  waited  upon 
him,  as  mayor  of  the  city,  and  requested  him  to  take  the  board  of  alder- 
men or  a  committee  of  citizens  and  go  with  them  to  me  to  advise  nie 
to  leave  the  city. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Because  they  could  not  control  the  young  men.  So  we 
sat  there  for  a  short  time,  and  Mr.  D.  L.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Lewis  Botside 
came  out  there. 

Q.  When  you  say  young  men  do  you  mean  the  voting  population  !— 
A.  The  whole  of  them,  the  voting  population,  members  of  the  demo- 
cratic clubs.    Mr.  D.  L.  Rivers  and  Mr.  Botside  came  out  and  said  tbey 
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understood  I  had  made  the  remark  that  I  was  afraid  to  walk  the  streets 
3f  Natchez  because  they  were  going  to  assassinate  me.  I  had  made  no 
snch  remark  and  told  them  so.  They  said  I  had  better  come  to  the  town. 
Ihey  had  been  drinking,  and  were  pretty  drank  at  the  time  they  came 
[>Qt.  Upon  their  a^snrauces,  I  came  back  to  the  town  ;  and  after  that, 
there  was  no  more  trouble  with  the  crowds.  After  we  got  into  the  city, 
the  crowds  came  around  us  and  seemed  to  be  very  friendly. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  during  the  campaign  at  Kingston  and  Washington 
precincts  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did.  I  spoke  twice,  I  think,  at  Washington, 
Dnee  anyhow,  and  once  at  Kingston. 

Q.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Lynch  in  regard  to  the  relative 
rote  in  those  precincts  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  him  ? — A.  I  do  in  every  particular. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  aside  from  this  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  political  status  of  those  two  precincts  in  regard  to  this 
allegeil  fraud! — A.  At  those  two  boxes  I 

Q.  Y'^es,  sir. — A.  At  least  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  people 
from  those  preciucts  have  come  to  me,  colored  people,  and  expressed 
their  astonishment 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  what  colored  people  came  and  said  to  the 
wituciis  about  fraud  or  alleged  fraud. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  that. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  Then  it  is  ex[>ected  that  we  shall  call  some  of  those 
gentlemen  who  saw  and  can  state  the  language. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Did  they  express  a  wilUnguess  to  make  affi- 
davits tiiat  they  had  voted  the  republican  ticktt! 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  that  question. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

Tbe  VViTNBSS.  Y'^es,  sir;  they  said  they  would  make  affidavits  to  that 

eftVct. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  MrrcHELL.)  Did  you  take  any  part  in  Wilkinson  County 

duiin^  the  canvass! — A.  1  went  thereon  Friday  previous  to  the  elec- 
tion in  company  wiih  Mr.  Lynch  and  General  Castello.    Mr.  Lynch  had 

ail  uppoiutaient  there.    He  sent  circulars  throughout  the  country  to 

liHve  a  meeting  there. 
Q.  What  occurred  there  f — A.  We  got  there  on  the  morning  of  the 

spCiikiug,  on  Saturday  morning. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Oil  Saturday  before  the  election  f — A.  On  Saturday  before  the 

^Intion.    Mr.  Nolan,  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee  of  the 

^unty,  and  several  other  prominent  democrats,  came  to  us  and  said  it 

^asthe  intention  of  the  democracy  to  hold  a  meeting  there  that  day, 

^^^  that  they  had  a  stand  erected  in  the  court-house  yard  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL : 

Q  What  point  in  Wilkinson  County  was  this!— A.  In  Woodville,  the 
^unt.vseat. 

Q.  Very  well;  go  on. — A.  The  republicans  had  made  arrangements 
for  our  meeting  to  be  held  about  a  mile  from  the  court-house,  down  at 
^Jie  church,  a  little  way  out  in  the  country.  These  democratic  gen- 
^men  came  to  us  and  said,  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  county,  that 
%'  thought  it  was  necessary  that  the  two  meetings  should  combine  and 
uave  a  joint  discussion.  They  said  they  were  satisfied  that  if  we  held 
oar  meeting  down  there  they  could  not  control  their  people  inthecourt- 
kouse  yard,  and  that  their  people  would  go  down  and  molest  us.   After 
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holding  c  UDcil  with  them  for  some  time,  Mr.  Lynch  agreed  to  have  a 
joint  discussion,  and  did  so,  and  tbe  meeting  passed  of  quietly. 

Q.  It  had  been  advertised  as  a  reiuiblican  meeting? — A.  It  had  been 
advertised  as  a  republican  meeting  for  six  weeks,  1  suppose. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  any  in  Jefferson  County,  and,  if  not,  why  did  .vou 
not ! — A.  I  intended  to  go  to  Jefferson  County,  but  Mr.  Truly,  the 
editor  of  the  paper  there,  said  that  no  God  damned  radicals  were  going 
to  make  any  speeches  in  Jefferson  County  during  that  campaign. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  say  this  I — A.  He  made  the  remark  in  Natchez  to 
several  gentlemen  ;  I  do  not  know  exactly  to  whom.  I  asked  him  about 
it,  and  he  said  yes ;  he  did  not  intend  to  have  any  radical  8|>eeches  made 
in  that  county  during  the  campaign. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  he  would  prevent  it! — A.  He  simply  said  they 
would  not  speak  there. 

Q.  He  was  a  prominent  democrat  of  the  county  ! — A,  A  promioeDt 
democrat,  editor  of  the  democratic  paper  there. 

Q.  Have  you  information  in  reference  to  violence  in  the  campaign  in 
Jefferson  County  t— A.  In  I  he  Fayette  paper,  the  pai>er  pablisbed  by 
this  gentleman,  I  saw  some  time  ago  an  account  of  the  killing  of  a  young 
man  by  the  name  of  Danlen. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  the  information  the  witness  gives  from  a 
pa[>er. 

The  Witness   I  have  it  from  individuals  also,  a  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  The  same  objection  applies  to  that.  I  object  to  tbe  wit- 
ness giving  what  appears  in  papers  or  knowledge  sjiid  to  be  commnni 
cated  by  persons  to  him,  unless  he  knows  something  about  it  himsell 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  1  saw  that  a  young  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Darden 
had  been  killed  and  another  one  quite  severely  wounded,  a  young  Mr. 
Harper.  From  the  information  I  have  received  in  regard  to  the  matter 
these  gentlemen,  in  company  with  the  democratic  clut»,  went  out  from 
Fayette  several  miles  with  the  intention  of  breaking  up  or  disturbing  a 
church-meeting  that  the  colored  people  were  holding.  They  flred  into 
the  church  without  doing  any  injury,  and  some  of  the  colored  i)eople 
returned  the  tire  with  the  result  stated,  the  killing  of  Mr.  Darden  and 
the  wounding  of  Mr.  Harper.  A  day  or  two  subsequent  to  that  the  de- 
mocratic armed  clubs  of*  that  county  got  together  and  arrested 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Is  this  from  information  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  from  informatioo* 
They  arrested  a  large  number  of  persons  who  they  supposed  had  at- 
tended that  church  meeting.  I  understood  that  they  tried  them  in  ^ 
church  in  the  county  there,  the  democratic  presidents  of  the  clubs  act- 
ing as  the  judges  and  the  clubs  actings  as  lawyers. 

Q.  This  is  all  by  information  ? — A.  This  is  all  infonnation  from  ^^ 
least  150  persons. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  notoriety! — A.  A  matter  ot  general  nol^^^ 

riety.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Kebnan.  That  does  not  make  any  diflference  in  my  view.    It^^ 

extraordinary  that  it  is  so  rare  you  get  a  man  who  knows  of  these  th\ng^ 

himself,  and  yet  so  many  who  bear  of  them.  . 

Mr.  MncHKLL.  Go  on,  Mr.  Hardy,  and  make  your  statement  as  brie  ^ 

as  you  can.  ^ 

The  Witness.  They  had  some  thirty  men  arrested  and   tried,  an^ 

they  condemned  them  to  death.    They  then  took  and  marched  them  som^ 
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istance  from  the  charch  and  ordered  a  halt.  The  colored  i)eop1e  then 
roke  and  ran  ;  but  they  were  all  killed,  I  anderstand,  with  the  excep- 
OD  of  two. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  How  many  colored  people  were  there  f — A. 
wenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  were  killed. 

Q.  When  was  this  T — A.  This  was  a  day  or  two  previous  to  the  elec- 
ou. 

Q.  Name  the  place. — A.  In  JeflTerson  County,  several  miles  from  Fay- 
tte.  It  strikes  me  that  the  court  was  held  at  Union  Church,  or  Church 
lilL — some  place  there. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  is  this  court  you  speak  of? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  a  court  with 
lie  democratic  captains  acting  as  judges. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Was  this  court  held  by  these  military  clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was 
eld  by  the  military  clubs  who  had  arrested  the  men. 

Q.  What  was  the  charge  against  these  men  ? — A.  That  they  were 
mong  the  party  at  the  church  who  had  killed  young  Dardeu  and 
rounded  Harper. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  They  fired  into  the  church  first  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  fired  first,  I 
QQderstand,  and  the  next  day  or  two  these  colored  people  were  arrested. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  And  this  democratic  military  club  then  held  this  court  ? — A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  condemned  some  thirty  negroes,  republicans,  to  death  ? — A. 

Yes,  sir;  they  were  all  republicans,  and  they  couilemned  them  to  death. 

Q.  And  then  marched  them  some  distance  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 

ordered  them  to  halt,  and  as  they  ordered  a -halt  the  colored  people 

biokeand  ran. 

Q.  What  did  the  guard  do? — A.  Two  of  tbem,  young  Ingram  and  a 
iQHU  by  the  name  of  Koss,  escaped,  and  the  rest  of  them  were  killed, 
with  the  exception  of  old  man  Ingram.  I  believe  he  was  very  severely 
bounded,  and  after  he  had  been  lying  on  the  ground  some  time  he 
crawled  up  and  got  to  his  house,  and  a  few  dsiys  sifter  that  the  demo- 
ciaticclub  came  out  there  and  took  him  from  the  house  and  also  killed 
l^iiD.  AH  the  Fayette  democratic  papers  acknowledged  that  they  had 
aiTested  a  number  of  men  and  that  they  had  attempted  to  escape,  but 
tbatvery  few  of  them  had  succeeded  in  doing  it,  which  means  simply 
^  say  that  those  who  did  not  succeed  in  escaping  were  shot. 

Mr.  Kkrnan.  I  object;  you  do  not  give  us  the  paper  and  you  do  not 
^ve  08  tbe  language ;  but  you  want  to  give  us  the  meaning.    1  object 
to  the  meaning. 
(Objection  overruled.) 

Q-  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Was  the  sheriflF  of  this  county  at  that  time 
a  democrat  ?— A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  McOormick. 

Q'  Were  there  any  arrests  of  the  members  of  these  democratic  clubs 
^^^  held  this  court  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  am  satisfied  none  of 
them  have  been  arrested. 

Q-  There  were  no  prosecutions  ? — A.  No  prosecutions  have  been  en- 
t<*red  against  them.  Some  time  after  that,  a  few  days  or  a  week,  proba- 
bly a  tuouth  after  that  time,  this  man  Ross  who  had  escaped  at  tbe  Siune 
time  with  Ingram  and  had  got  into  Louisiana,  came  over  to  Natchez. 
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He  was  discovered  there  and  arrested  and  placed  in  charge  of  a  gentle- 
man by  the  name  of  Thompson,  of  Jefferson  County.  Thompson  pin- 
ioned this  man's  hands  behind  his  back. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Did  yon  see  this! — A,  I  saw  it.  I  did  not  see  the  arrest  but  I  saw 
him  pinioned. 

Q.  You  saw  him  under  arrest !«— A.  I  saw  him  under  arrest  They 
pinioned  his  handsbehind  his  back  and  tied  a  rope  eight  or  ten  fe^tlong 
around  bis  neck  and  mounted  him  on  a  horse.  Thompson  took  one  end 
of  the  rope  in  his  band  and  got  on  another  horse  and  they  started  toward 
Fayette.  One  gentleman  of  Natchez  accompanied  him  a  part  of  the  way, 
but  I  believe  returned.  I  did  not  pay  any  particular  attention  to  the 
matter,  as  such  things  are  common. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  :. 

Q.  Bow  long  was  this  before  the  election  f — A.  It  was  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  About  how  long  after  f — A.  It  was  only  last  month. 

Q.  What  was  this  man's  name! — A.  His  name  was  Ross.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  who  escaped  at  the  time  they  killed  the  others.  James 
Boss,  I  think,  was  his  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  1 — A.  To  the  best  of  my  information  he 
is  hanging  to  a  tree  four  miles  west  of  Fayette. 

Q.  Did  they  hang  him  ? — A.  As  Mr.  Thompson  arrived  within  four 
miles  of  Fayette  he  was  overpowered,  so  the  democratic  papers  stated, 
and  Boss  was  taken  from  his  custody  and  lynched.  There  have  beta 
numbers  of  people  in  my  office  from  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  How  many  parties  were  present  when  this  rope  was  put  around 
his  neck! — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  saw  him  going  through  the  streets 
that  wfiy.  It  was  the  talk  of  the  town.  But  there  is  nothing  very  un- 
usual in  that.  Men  whom  they  are  disposed  to  murder  are  frequently 
taken  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  in  that  manner.  I  have 
seen  that  done  before.  From  what  I  can  understand  the  bodies  of  those 
men  who  were  shot  at  that  time  are  still  in  the  woods,  and  never  have 
been  buried. 

Q.  These  twenty-eight  colored  men? — A.  Twenty -seven,  I  think:  be- 
tween t  wenty-five  and  thirty,  at  any  rate. 

A.  Are  there  any  other  acts  of  violence  that  came  within  your  knowl- 
edge that  you  heard  of  in  Mississippi  during  the  recent  election  f— A. 
O,  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  whippings  in  Franklin  County  and 
Wilkinson  County. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  what  he  heard. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  What  do  you  mean  by  whipping! — A.  They 
would  take  them  by  the  hands  and  thrash  them. 

Q.  What  for  ! — A.  Because  they  would  not  affiliate  with  the  democratic 
party ;  so  the  colored  people  say  ;  I  have  had  numbers  of  them  to  come 
into  my  office  and  tell  me  about  being  whipped.  One,  a  short  time  ago, 
came  in  and  brought  me  one  of  their  whips .  I  have  the  whip  here. 

Q.  Have  yon  got  it  here  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Let  me  see  it. — A.  [Producing.]  That  was  brought  into  my  oflBce 
a  week  before  I  left  the  city  of  Natchez. 

Q.  The  whip  you  now  hand  me  was  brought  to  you  by  whom!— A. 
By  a  colored  man. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 
Q.  Name  him  ? — A.  I  cannot  name  him. 
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By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  did  he  say  about  it  f — A.  He  said  they  had  been  to  his 
aoe  and  whipped  his  brother,  and  had  left  this  whip  there. 
Q.  Was  he  whipped  with  this  whip  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  bat  he  said 
\ey  had  left  the  whip  there. 

Q.  Whea  did  he  say  they  had  whipped  his  brother  f — A.  A  short 
me  previous  to  that. 

Q.  Bid  they  say  what  for  t — A.  He  said  because  he  would  not  vote 
le  democratic  ticket ;  that  is  what  they  all  say. 
Q.  Describe  this  whip,  how. it  is  made  and  what  it  is  made  of. — A.  I 
)  not  know  what  kind  of  wood  the  handle  is.    It  is  a  piece  of  rubber 
siting,  I  should  call  it.  ^ 

Q.  About  how  long  f — ^A.  About  15  inches  long. 
Q.  How  wide! — A.  About  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  or  an  inch  and 
iree-quarters. 

Q.  It  is  over  two  inches  wide,  is  it  notf — A.  About  two  inches  wide, 
ith  four  holes  in  it,  made  by  a  gun-wad  cutter,  I  should  judge.    It 
K)ks  that  way ;  it  is  fastened  with  a  wax  thread  to  a  stock  about  18 
iches  long,  and  the  stock  is  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  whip-stock.. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Will  you  please  leave  this  whip  with  the  reporter,  and 
Qake  it  a  part  of  your  testimony  t 
The  Witness.  I  will. 
Mr.  Mitchell.  I  will  mark  it  Exhibit 

The  Witness.  Many  of  the  colored  people  in  those  counties  came  to 
]!(atchez,  and  said  they  were  afraid  to  go  home,  that  they  could  not  live 
there.  Of  course  most  all  of  them  came  to  me,  and  wanted  me  to  pub- 
lish their  statements;  but  I  would  not  inquire  their  names.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  I  got  tired  of  hearing  so  many  stories,  and  I  never  iu- 
qaired  their  names ;  they  all  have  such  peculiar  names  that  I  forget 
them  readily.  They  would  want  me  to  publish  accounts  as  they  gave 
them  to  me,  but  I  must  confess  I  did  not  like  to  publish  their  accounts. 
I  thought  it  would  jeopardize  my  personal  safety. 
Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

.  Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  affairs  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  dur- 
ing the  last  campaign,  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  this  thing  of  whipping 
^as  a  common  occurrence f — A.  Mr.  E.  H.  Eust,  a  prominent  gentleman 
of  Adams  County,  who  was  a  planter  in  Wilkinson  County,  one  of  the 
first  gBDtlemen  in  that  part  of  the  country,  informed  me  that  the  club 
in  Wilkinson  County  had  been  on  his  plantation,  and  severely  whipped 
^0  or  three  negroes,  and  that  it  had  to  be  stopped ;  that  he  was  going 
^  stop  it.  He  said  his  negroes  were  not  guilty  of  any  crime,  and  that 
^edid  not  intend  to  have  them  whipped  any  more. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  these  whippings  were  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  these  military  organizations,  or  how? — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  were  conducted  under  the  military  organizations  or  not ; 
I^Qttbey  were  conducted  under  some  organization  that  they  have  in  those 
counties. 

By  Mr.  Keen  AN : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  done  at  all  from  your  knowledg?  It  is 

^tteD  down  as  though  you  swore  to  it  as  a  fact. — A.  I  have  never  seen 

Uem  whipped,  and  I  do  not  know  it  by  seeing  it  myself.    What  I  am 

^tiog  now  about  Jefferson  County  is  all  from  information,  as  1  said 

before.    I  only  know  of  the  whipping  there  is  from  information. 

10  his 


/ 
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By  Mr.  Mitohell  : 

Q.  State  what  yon  know  of  any  other  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
democrats  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  against  republicans  dnriDg  the 
campaign  of  1876  f — A.  A  prominent  gentleman  of  Adams  Gonnty  asked 
me  why  I  did  not  go  over  to  the  democratic  party  "  with  our  people," 
as  he  called  them.  Said  he,  ^^  Hardy,  I  am  an  unerring  marksman,  and 
the  least  tronble  that  occurs  in  this  town,  I  have  picked  you  out,  and  I 
will  kill  you.^ 

Q.  He  said  that  to  you  ! — A.  He  said  that  to  me.  Said  I,  "  I  suppose 
that  is  the  way  you  intend  to  conduct  the  elections  in  this  country."  I 
irequently  heard  democrats  state,  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  that  at  the 
slightest  trouble  thgit  occurred  they  would  not  hold  the  ignorant  negro 
dupes  responsible,  as  they  called  them,  but  the  leaders  of  the  party, 
and  that  they  would  kill  them  first ;  that  they  had  20,000  rounds  of 
ammunition,  and  were  ready  at  any  moment  in  the  case  of  any  trouble. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  in  reference  to  obstructions  being 
thrown  in  the  way  of  voters  registering  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  in  regard 
to  that  in  our  county.    The  registration  was  fair,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think  it  was! — A.  There  were  a  few  who  they  threw  out  be- 
cause they  supposed  they  were  not  of  age.  They  required  them  to 
bring  certificates  of  their  age  from  their  former  masters,  and  several  of 
their  former  masters  would  not  give  them  certificates,  but  it  was  a  very 
small  number.  I  think  the  registration  in  Adams  County  was  perfectly 
fair.    I  have  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

Q.  What  effect,  if  any,  did  these  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation  to 
which  you  have  referred  have  in  preventing  republican  colored  voters 
from  exercising  the  right  of  suffrage  at  the  election  in  1876  f — A.  In 
Adams  County  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  or  in  any  of  the  counties  of  which  you  have  knowledge!— 
A.  1  am  satisfied  from  my  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  condnct 
of  the  election  that  in  Jefferson,  Wilkinson,  and  Claiborne  Counties 
this  intimidation  and  violence  destroyed  a  number  of  the  republican 
votes  and  kept  the  voters  away  from  the  polls,  or  that  they  were  forced 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  in  order  to  save  themselves  and  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  those  counties. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  further  than  what  you  have  stated  in  rela- 
tion to  the  changing  of  the  votes  at  the  Washington  and  Kingston 
boxes  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  nothing  further  than  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Was  the  party  in  your  county  united  in  the  election  of  187G?— A- 
O,  yes,  sir ;  they  are  united.  I  was  there  at  the  election  in  1875.  Thera 
were  some  few  divisions  then,  but  at  this  election  in  1876  the  col- 
ored people  were  united,  and  the  whole  party  was  united.  I  never  sa^ 
the  colored  people  more  desirous  of  voting  the  republican  ticket  thaci- 
they  were  last  fall. 

Q.  What  are  the  political  sentiments  generally  of  the  colored  people 
of  Mississippi  ? — A.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the  colored  people 
look  to  the  republican  party  as  their  only  hope,  and  that  they  feel  satis^' 
fied  that  the  republican  party  is  the  only  party  under  which  they  can- 
receive  the  just  recognition  of  their  rights  in  accordance  with  the  Con^ 
stitntion. 

Q.  Was  the  election  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  November  last, » 
free  and  fair  election  ? — A.  In  my  opinion  it  was  not  by  any  means* 
From  the  tone  of  the  democratic  press 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Witness.  I  am  satisfied  they  did  not  intend  to  have  a  fair  and 
free  election. 
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Mr.  Kebnan.  I  objected  to  that  ancwer,  and  you  should  have  waited 
at  least  until  the  committee  ruled  upon  my  objection.  I  object  to  the 
witnesH  stating  that  he  is  satisfied  so  and  so. 

(By  Mr.  Mitchell.)— Q.  As  to  the  killing  of  these  twenty-five  men 
or  whatever  the  number  was  to  which  you  have  referred,  was  that  a 
matter  of  general  notoriety  and  talk  in  the  neighborhood  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir  5  it 
was  a  matter  of  general  notoriety.  Everything  was  done  by  the  demo- 
crates  of  Jefferson  County  to  cover  it  up;  they  seemed  to  be  ashamed 
of  it. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 
Q.  You  say  they  did  try  to  hide  it  f — Yes,  sir ;  they  tried  to  hide  it. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  But  the  fact  is  not  generally  denied  ! — A.  The  fact  is  not  generally 
denied. 

Q.  Kotby  anybody? — A.  No,  sir;  there  is  very  little  said  about  it  by 
the  democrats,  and  you  see  very  little  about  it  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  statement  in  any  of  the  papers  in  regard  to 
it? — A.  ]S'ot  as  to  the  full  number.  The  democratic  papers  of  Fayette 
said  that  several  were  killed,  and  that  many  attempted  to  get  away,  but 
did  not  succeed.  My  information  is  derived  from  colored  people  who 
reported  the  fact  to  me. 

By  Mr.  Fuller: 

Q.  Is  it  the  understanding  that  it  was  a  legal  court  that  tried  them  ? — 
A.  Ko,  sir. 
Q.  It  was  no  court  held  by  authority  of  law  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Were  the  frauds  which  were  perpetrated  in  Kingston  and  in  Wash- 
ington precincts  general  in  other  parts  of  the  State  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  those 
are  the  only  two  precincts  in  the  county  where  any  frauds  were  perpe- 
trated. 

Q.  But  in  other  counties  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan: 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  you  know  that  it  was  general  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not  know  it,  because  I  was  not  there,  and  did  not  see  the  votes  put 

in  the  box. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  is  the  general  notoriety  ? — A.  It  is  the  general  notoriety. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Let  me  understand  you. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  He  says  he  was  not  in  any  of  the  other  counties. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  understood  me.  (To  the 
^tness.)  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  no  other  precincts  in  that 
coauty  were  there  frauds  ? — A.  Those  were  the  only  two  precincts  in 
which  there  were  frauds. 

.Q-  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  But  do  you  understand  that  in  other  pre- 
cincts out  of  the  coupty  there  were  frauds  ? 

Mr.KuBNAN.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  that  there  were  frauds  out  of  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  ; 

Q*  Can  you  swear  of  your  knowledge  that  there  were  frauds  in  any 
other  county  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  swear  to  anything  except  to  what 
I  flaw  myself. 
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Q.  I  ask  yon  a  fkir  qnestion:  Do  yon  know  of  frands  in  any  oiber 
county  t  Did  you  see  any  f — A.  I  do  not  know  ftom  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  but  only  from  general  report. 

Q.  Wbat  do  you  call  general  report? — A.  Well,  what  is  talked  about 
by  everybody. 

Q.  How  talked  about  by  everybody  f — A.  I  will  illustrate  in  this 
way :  I  have  never  been  in  the  city  of  London,  England,  but  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  that  city  exists.  I  did  not  see  all  these  frands  com- 
mitted, but  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  they  were  perpetrated,  because  every- 
body says  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  one  part  of  the  community  denies  that  there  were  frands 
in  other  counties  f — A.  The  democratic  party  denies  them ;  but,  judg- 
ing  

Q.  No  matter :  I  do  not  ask  your  judgment  at  all.  I  put  a  feiir  and 
civil  question.  What  do  you  know  f  Do  you  mean  to  convey  to  this 
committee  the  idea  that  the  democratic  party  or  its  members  concede 
that  there  were  frauds  in  other  counties  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  everybody  else  does  not  say  so  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  part  of  the  community  denies  it  f — A.  One  part  of  the  com- 
munity denies  it. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  your  own  as  to  which  party  tells  the 
truth,  from  seeing  or  being  present? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to 
which  party  tells  the  truth  from  seeing  or  being  present,  but  my  knowl- 
eUge  is  based  on  the  vote  of  former  years  and  the  vote  this  year. 

Q.  Just  now  you  said  it  was  because  everybody  said  so. — ^A.  That 
is  the  reason  of  the  opinion,  a  comparison  of  the  returns. 

Q.  You  said  everybody  said  so,  and  now  you  say  it  is  based  upon  a 
comparison  of  the  returns  ? — A.  And  I  say  it  is  general  report  amoog 
republicans. 

Q.  Were  you  born  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  in  Mississippi 
about  three  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  prior  to  going  there? — A.  In  Detroit  and  ia. 
Chicago. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Detroit  ? — A.  Two  or  three  years. 

Q.  When  ?— A.  I  think  I  lived  in  Detroit  in  1871  and  1872. 

Q.  What  was  your  business  there? — A.  I  was  in   the  advertisifl 
lousiness ;  in  the  newspaper  and  advertising  business. 

Q.  How  in  the  business  of  advertising?    Were  you  publishing 
paper,  or  doing  something  else? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  engaged  in  put>- 
lisbing  directories,  city  business  charts  and  directories. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Detroit  ? — A.  I  have  been  in  Detroit  o 
and  on— 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? — A.  At  one  time  about  t^r^:^ 
years. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  In  1871  and  1872. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  prior  to  that  ?— A.  In  1868  and  1869  I  live^ 
in  New  Orleans.    I  was  publishing  a  paper  there. 

Q.  What  paper  ? — A.  It  was  called  the  Daily  Telegram. 

Q.  That  was  in  1868  and  1869  ?— A.  In  1868  and  1869. 

Q.  You  were  there  how  long,  two  years  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  two  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  prior  to  that  ? — A.  Prior  to  that  I  was  in  Detroit' 
again. 

Q.  What  doing  ? — A.  I  was  keeping  books  for  the  firm  of  Guv,  Hinch^ 
man  &  Go. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  by  that  firm  ?— A.  I  ^r-as  there  but  a 
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ttle  while.  I  came  from  Canada  there,  and  remained  in  Detroit  awhile. 
Q.  Yoa  had  been  in  New  Orleans  next  before,  and  joa  came  to 
etroit,  and  staid  a  little  while  in  keeping  books  for  this  firm  f— A.  I 
as  keeping  books  for  this  firm  before  I  went  to  New  Orleans. 
Q.  And  then  yon  went  back  again  f — A.  I  then  went  back  again  to 
etroit,  and  went  to  Canada. 

Q.  Yon  were  doing  what  in  Canada  t — A.  I  was  with  jnj  father  trav- 
ing. 

Q.  Traveling  in  what  business  f — A.  I  was  in  the  insurance  bnsiness. 
Q-  What  kind  of  insurance! — A.  Life-insurance;  the  iBtna,  Hartford. 
Q.  How  long  were  you  traveling  there! — ^A.  I  was  with  him  during 
570. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  live  in  New  Orleans  ! — A.  In  1869  I  went  to 
anada. 

Q.  What  was  your  purpose  in  going  to  Canada  ! — A.  I  went  home  to 
te  my  folks.    I  was  born  there.  ^ 

Q.  Does  your  father  live  t^ere! — A.  No,  sir;  my  father  is  dead  now. 
have  a  mother  and  sister  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  next ! — ^A.  Then  I  went  to  Detroit,  and  was 
lere  advertising  for  a  while. 

Q.  Then  where  did  yon  go  next ! — A.  Then  I  went  to  Chicago. 
Q.  What  did  you  do  at  Chicago ! — A.  I  was  traveling  there  for  an 
Qsurance  company,  for  the  Bock  ford  City. 

Q.  What  kind  of  an  insurance  company  ! — A.  I  was  there  in  fire  in- 
gorance ;  in  the  Eockford  City. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  that  business !— A.  I  was  a  few  months 
there.    I  was  there  during  the  last  presidential  campaign,  about  1872. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  next !— A.  Let  me  see,  1872  and  1873.  Jki  1873 
I  ^ent  to  my  brother's  in  Saginaw,  Michigan. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there! — A,  Nothing;  I  was  just  visiting  there. 

Q.  Bow  long  a  time  did  you  spend  there  ! — ^A.  I  was  there  but  a  few 
months. 

Q.  Doing  nothing! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  not  doing  anything. 

Q«  Where  next! — A.  Then  I  went  to  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky,  and 
then  I  went  to  Natchez,  Mississippi. 

Q-  Did  yon  stay  at  Bowling  Green  any  time  ! — ^A.  A  few  months. 

0*  DoiDg  what ! — A.  Working  for  Hinds  &  Company. 

0-  la  what  bnsiness! — A.  Grocery  merchants;  and  then  again  I  was 
in  the  insurance  bnsiness  a  little  while. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Natchez,  Mississippi ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q>  In  what  capacity  ! — A  I  started  to  go  to  New  Orleans  again. 

Q-  But  you  went  to  Natchez! — A.  I  started  for  New  Orleans,  and 
stopped  ofif  at  Natchez  to  see  an  old  friend  of  mine,  a  schoolmate  from 
Canada,  and  I  have  been  there  ever  since. 

Q*  What  bnsiness  di<)  you  go  into  at  Natchez  ! — ^A.  I  wrote  for  the 
oemocratic  paper  of  that  city. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  democratic  paper  there ! — ^A.  I  wrote 
locals  for  it  for  some  time. 

Q*  About  how  long! — A.  Probably  about  four  months.  I  was  writing 
for  the  democratic  paper  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  paper  ! — A.  The  Natchez  Democrat. 

Q-  What  next  did  you  do ! — A.  I  took  charge  of  the  Natchez  New 
SoQth. 

Q-  The  republican  paper  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  that  bad  been  established  previously  ! — A.  It  was  established 
in  im. 
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Q.  You  took  charge  of  it  in  what  capacity  f — ^A.  As  editor. 

Q,  Do  you  have  any  other  avocation  f — A.  I  am  collector  of  easterns. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  collector  t — ^A.  On  the  first  of  Jane 
last. 

Q.  You  have  been  conducting  that  paper  since  what  year? — ^A.  Since 
June,  1875.    May  29th  was  the  first  writing  I  did  for  it. 

Q.  You  were  born  in  Canada ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  born  in  Simcoe, 
county  of  Norfolk. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  ? — A.  Twenty-nine. 

Q.  Your  home  is  in  Canada  f  Your  friends  are  there  f — A.  My  friends 
are  there,  but  my  home  is  in  Natchez,  Mississippi.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
State. 

Q.  Were  you  naturalized  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  become  naturalized  f — A.  I  became  naturalized  in 
time  to  vote  at  the  last  election. 

Q.  At  the  election  this  last  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Paul  Boyd  of  the 
democratic  paper  testified  to  my  good  character. 

Q.  Before  you  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  did  you  live  f — A.  I  went 
to  New  Orleans  in  1868,  first,  after  living  in  Detroit.  When  I  first  came 
from  Canada  I  went  to  Eastman's  College,  Poughkeepsie,  and  from  there 
went  back  home;  and  from  there  to  Detroit;  and  from  Detroit  to  New 
Orleans ;  and  from  New  Orleans  back  to  Canada ;  and  then  back  to  De- 
troit.   I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  home  every  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  You  were  never  a  member,  you  say,  of  one  of  these  military  com- 
panies ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  was. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  three  of  them,  two  in  the  city  and  one  oat  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;   the  infantry  company  and  the  Tilden  artillery  in  the  city. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  commit  violence  upon  any  one  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  take  part  in  any  act  of  violence  t^A.  No, 
sir;  therenever  has  been  any  violence  committed  in  our  county,  with 
the  exception  of  the  attempt  to  mob  myself  that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  these  military  companies  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  disturbing  any  republican  meeting? — A.  No,  sir;  not  as  military 
companies. 

Q.  As  organizations  in  any  way  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  in  any  way  making  a  demonstration  by  way 
of  menace  against  anybody  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  think  their  very  existr 
ence  is  a  menace. 

Q.  You  think  the  existence  of  a  military  company  is  a  menace  f — A.  I 
do,  in  a  country  of  that  kind,  most  decidedly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them  doing  anything  of  a  menacing  character  iu 
their  acts  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  by  uncivil  language  or  rude  conduct  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  at  all  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  in  the  nature  of  secrecy  about  these  military" 
organizations  that  you  know  off — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  paraded  openly  f — A.  They  paraded  openly. 

Q.  They  had  their  parades  and  their  places  where  they  drilled  !— A* 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  drilled  out  of  doors! — A.  Out  of  doors  and  in  the  cotton- 
yard,  and  in  their  hall. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  secret  about  them  so  far  as  you  know  !-*A. 
Nothing  secret. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  either  of  these  military  organizations  go  as  an 
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organized  oompany  with  arms  to  any  meeting,  their  own  or  anybody 
)ls^s  ? — A.  I  never  saw  them  go  with  arms  to  any  meeting. 

Q.  Either  their  own  or  their  opponents'  f — A.  In  fact  I  never  attended 
my  of  the  democratic  meetings. 

Q.  You  have  never  known  these  organizations  committing  either  as 
i  military  company  or  a  political  organization  any  violence,  unless  it 

iras  this  violence  toward  yourself! — A.  Well,  a  number 

Q.  lam  speaking  of  what  yon  know. — A.  I  am  going  to  state  it.  Some 
4me  in  the  month  of  October,  Miss  Mary  McBride,  from  Jackson,  Mis- 
dasippi,  a  lady  who  had  been  making  republican  speeches  throughout 
;he  State,  came  to  Natchez  with  the  expectation  of  addressing  the  re- 
)ublicans  there.  I  saw  her  and  advised  her  not  to  do  so.  I  did  not  think 
t  was  good  policy.  I  told  her  that  our  party  was  not  so  hard  up  that 
ire  had  to  have  females  make  our  speeches  for  us.  But  she  was  deter- 
mined to  have  a  meeting.  She  went  to  one  of  the  colored  Baptist 
churches  in  that  city  to  make  an  address.  A  large  number  of  the  citi- 
zens, some  of  them  members  of  the  democratic  clubs  and  also  mem- 
bers of  these  military  organizations,  went  down  there  in  front  of  the 
church  to  the  number  of  a  couple  of  hundred,  and,  as  they  all  said,  they 
did  not  intend  to  let  her  speak. 
Q.  Were  you  there! — A..  I  was  there. 

Q.  Very  well,  describe  what  they  did. — A.  The  mayor  of  the  city 
came  to  me  and  said,  ^^  Hardy,  this  woman  will  be  prevented  from  speak- 
ing; I  know  they  certainly  think  so,  and  I  do  not  think  she  would  be  al- 
lowed to  speak."  The  mayor  and  myself  went  into  the  meeting.  I  got 
upon  the  stand,  after  holding  a  few  moments'  conversation  with  the 
lady,  HDd  told  the  people  assembled  that  she  had  coifcluded  not  to 
Bpeak,and  that  the  meeting  was  therefore  adjourned. 

Q.  Didthatendit! — A.  Thatendedit.  The  democrats  themselves  said 
Idldawisethiug,  and  if  I  had  not  done  it  there  probably  would  have 
Wn  trouble. 
Q.  1  ask  what  they  did  ! — A.  They  went  there  with  bells. 
Q.  That  is  no  answer.  My  question  was  whether  you  ever  knew  this 
club,  acting  there  as  a  political  body  as  they  do,  with  captains  at  their 
^cad,  or  as  a  military  body  organized  and  marching,  to  make  threats 
or  demonstrations  against  anybody  I — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  know  it. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  said  the  members  went  to  these  meetings! — A.  I  spoke  of 
niembers  being  there.  I  was  as  anxious  to  have  her  stop  speaking  as 
^e  democrats  were. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  You  were  anxious  because  you  anticipated  trouble  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

T  iV*  ^^°  ^^^  °^^  expect  trouble  before  you  had  this  conversation  ! — A. 
i  did.  because  some  leading,  prominent  democrats  had  spoken  to  me. 

Q'  For  what  reason  !  She  had  not  tried  to  speak  ! — A.  Some  of  the 
leading  democrats  came  and  said  that  she  ought  not  to  attempt  to  speak, 
andthey  said,  *•  You  are  the  one  to  stop  it;"  and  I  went  there  and  ad- 
jonrned  the  meeting. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason  they  did  not  want  her  to  speak!  Were  they 
afraid  of  her  eloquence  ! — A.  I  do  not  know,  exactly. 

iir.  Telleb.  They  were  afraid  of  the  truth,  probably. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  No;  we  were  anxious  to  have  joint  discussions.  Your 
tnen  were  the  ones  who  shunned  joint  discussions.    [To  the  witness:] 
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Therefore,  of  your  own  knowledge,  yon  know  of  no  violence  and  no 
threats  except  on  the  occasion  when  there  was  some  demonstratioD 
toward  yoarself,  as  I  understand  f — A.  1  know  of  threats,  plenty  of 
them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kebnan.)  Made  in  your  presence  at  meetings? — A.  Not 
at  meetings  particularly,  but  on  the  street,  in  talking,  in  conversatioD ; 
and  I  know  of  interruptions  which  occurred  at  public  meetings,  sach 
as  I  described,  calling  our  speakers  liars. 

Q.  I  speak  of  any  violence  or  demonstrations  and  not  threatening 
violence  or  calling  a  man  a  liar? — A.  Mr.  Leon  G.  Duchesne,  the  asses- 
sor there,  made  a  speech  one  night  and  a  committee  waited  on  him  the 
next  day.  They  said  he  made  an  incendiary  speech,  and  they  put  a 
quietus  on  him,  and  he  has  not  spoken  since. 

Q.  Were  you  there  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  anything  you  saw,  and  confine  yourself  to  that; 
I  do  not  want  you,  when  I  ask  you  if  you  were  there,  to  go  off  and  state 
what  you  heard  them  tell  this  man. — A.  I  was  not  at  this  meeting, 
but  I  knew 

Q.  Then  you  cannot  tell  what  occurred  there  without  stating  what  is 
untrue,  according  to  our  standard  of  knowledge. — A.  Nothing  occurred 
at  the  meeting  whatever. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 
Q.  It  occurred  after  the  meeting  f — A.  It  occurred  after  the  meeting. 

By  Mr.  ElBBNAN : 

Q.  You  did /lot  hear  what  was  said? — A.  I  know  what  Mr.  Duchesne 
said. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  what  Mr.  Duchesne  said. — A.  He  had  to  come  oat 
in  a  card  and  explain  it. 

Q.  That  does  not  matter.    Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  threaten  a 
colored  man  that  if  he  should  vote  one  way  or  the  other  he  would  b^ 
disturbed  f  and,  if  so,  name  the  man  and  the  occasion. — A.  No,  sir;  I^ 
never  heard  a  colored  man  threatened  or  heard  any  one  threaten  a  col— 
ored  man. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  democrat  threaten  a  colored  man  in  refeir— 
ence  to  what  he  would  do  if  he  voted  one  way  or  the  other  ! — A.  N(^-a 
sir ;  I  do  not  go  around. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  one  threaten  to  refuse  to  employ  him  if  \^ 
voted  one  way  or  the  other  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  stay  in  my  office  and  do  n(M 
go  around  among  the  stores.    I  only  know  of  what  was  done  from  wh^^ 
I  have  heard  the  democrats  say. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  the  democrats  say. — A.  The  papers  adv 
en  ted  discharging  colored  men. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  the  papers  said. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  The  democratic  papers  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  democratic  papers. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  So  that  you  never  heard  a  man  say  to  anybody,  **  You  will  be  di 
charged,"  or  '*  I  will  discharge  you  if  you  will  vote  thus  and  so,"  if 
understand  you  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  not. 

Q.  At  this  occasion  at  the  court-house,  when  the  mob  followed  yon,yo 
were  not  injured,  although  they  made  a  threatening  demonstration, 
you  have  described  f — A.  They  made  very  threatening  demonstrations. 

Q.  But  you  came  back  to  Natchez  and  were  not  injured  by  them  at 
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arfe^^  time  t — A.  I  came  back  under  the  protection  of  the  mayor  of  the 
cLojv  and  the  United  States  marshal. 

<3'  YoQ  were  pnblishing  yoar paper  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<^,  Daily  or  weekly  f — A.  It  is  a  weekly. 

^.  I  suppose  you  charge  pretty  sharp  things  upon  your  political  op- 
p^-> vents  f — A.  I  generally  manage  to  tell  the  truth  about  them  pretty 

<^,  And  then  they  reply  back  again,  and  tell  you  what  the  truth  is  on 
tli€ir  sidef — A.  No,  sir ;  they  do  not  answer  me  as  a  general  thing. 

<i.  You  have  things  all  one  way  in  your  State  t — A.  AH  one  way  in 
my  State. 

<J.  You  charged  in  your  paper  that  ballot-boxes  were  stuffed  t — A.  O, 
no,  sir.  Mr.  Lynch  was  there.  We  were  all  talking  there,  and  a  dozen 
were  speaking  about  it,  but  that  was  a^lter  the  attempt  to  mob  me  the 
night  before  the  election. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  about  Kingston,  I  believe  you  said  there  was  no 
disturbance — no  violence! — A.  No, sir;  nonviolence. 

Q.  And  when  you  spoke  of  Washington  precinct,  there  was  no  vio- 
lence!— A.  No  violence — only  interruptions. 

Q.  There  would  be  interruptions  by  the  voice  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  anything  about  this  occur- 
ence at  the  church,  where  the  two  white  men  were  first  shot  ? — A.  Of 
J*>y  own  knowledge,  no,  sir.  I  could  not  have  known  it  by  my  own 
Knowledge  unless  I  was  there  present,  and  I  was  not  in  the  county.  As 
^  stated,  it  is  all  mere  hearsay. 
.  Q.  So  in  reference  to  what  occurred  about  the  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
^ight  negroes  being  killed  ;  that  is  not  a  matter  of  your  own  knowledge 
^t  all  f— A.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  stated 
^I'at.  I  know  nothing  about  it  only  from  what  I  heard  from  other  men 
^bo  said  they  were  there  and  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  know  nothing,  of  your  own  knowledge,  about  old 
Mr.  Ingram  being  injured  or  killed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  But  you  did  see  a  Mr.  Ross  and  a  Mr.  Thompson  having  him  in 
clisirge  at  that  time  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  just  noticed  them  going  through 
th«  city. 

Q.  Who  is  Thompson  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  he  is  an 
c^ftieer — not  a  lawful  officer.  I  think  he  was  just  requested  to  bring  that 
*i«n  out  there. 

^.  And  he  was  taking  him  from  your  city  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  he  was  tak- 
i^i  g  him  from  the  city. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 
<^  W^hat  was  his  otber  name  f — A.  I  believe  they  call  him  captain. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  Do  yon  know  his  first  name  t — A.  E.  H.,  it  strikes  me. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  f — A.  I  believe  he  lives  in  Jefferson  County. 
Q.  Just  describe  when  you  saw  him.    Were  they  both  on  horseback  f 
^T"-^.  Yes,  sir ;  and  there  was  another  gentleman  with  them  j  they  came 
**^ng  the  street. 

^  Q.  Ross  was  mounted  on  a  horse,  and  they  had  a  rope  around  his 
^^ck  f_ A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Which  Thompson  had  hold  off — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^  ^.  I  believe  you  said  something  about  that  being  the  way  of  taking 
^^^oners  f — A.  1  have  seen  them  taking  prisoners  that  way  before. 
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Q.  The  manner  would  not  be  anything  if  he  was  a  lawfal  officer  and 
had  authority  ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  but  t  do  not  admire  that  way  of  taking 
prisoners. 

Q.  But  it  is  done?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Teller.  That  woald  be  a  remarkable  way  in  oar  country,  1  think. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  Yes,  sir^  we  would  hardly  take  them  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Where  was  this? — A.  Thompson  arrested  Ross  in  Natchez;  1  saw 
them  going  through  the  streets. 

By  Mr.  Eernan  : 

Q.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  your  own  whether  he  was  or  was 
not  murdered  afterward,  or  hung,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  I  did 
not  see  any  one  overpower  the  guard  and  I  did  not  see  them  hanglioss; 
I  heard  they  did.  ,  " 

By  Mr.  Teller: 

Q.  Was  the  statement  that  Thompson  had  been  overpowered,  and 
Boss  hung  by  a  mob? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  the  papers  said. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Who  brought  you  this  whip  which  is  to  go  in  as  Exhibit  A  t— A. 
I  do  not  know;  a  colored  man  about  a  week  before  I  left,  and  said — 

Q.  You  do  not  know  his  name  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  ask  his  name. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  his  brother's  name! — A.  I  do  not.  I  never 
asked  his  brother's  name. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  told  the  truth  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not. 
If  yon  had  a  hundred  darkies  to  call  on  you  a  day  you  would  not  ask 
the  name  of  every  one. 

Q.  You  say  darkies  often  call  on  you,  but  this  one  brought  the  whip 
and  left  it  with  yon,  and  you  did  not  learn  who  he  was  or  where  be  came 
from  f — A.  I  understood  that  he  came  from  Franklin  Count3\ 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  his  brother  was  whipped? — A.  I  did  not 
see  him  whipped  f 

Q.  If  he  was  whipped  you  have  no  knowledge  what  it  was  for?-*-A. 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  it  was  done  for  if  he  was  whipped.  He 
only  told  me  that  his  brother  had  been  whipped. 

Q.  When  did  you  leave  home  f — A.  To  come  up  here  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  A  week  ago  Sunday  night. 

Q.  How  long  before  had  he  left  the  whip  with  you  ? — A.  I  suppose  a 
week  or  ten  days,  or  perhaps  two  weeks  before. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  leaving  it  with  you  f — A.  He  only  came 
there  and  told  me  a  long  story  and  wanted  me  to  put  an  account  of  i^* 
in  the  paper. 

Q.  What  did  he  leave  the  whip  for  f — A.  He  said,  "  Here  is  what 
they  whipped  my  brother  with  ;  you  can  write  about  it." 

Q.  He  left  it  with  the  view  of  having  a  description  given  f — A.  I  sup- 
pose that  was  his  object  in  leaving  it. 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  who  told  you  he  was  an  unerring  marksman, 
and  would  shoot  you  if  any  contingency  arose? — A.  I  can  give  the 
name,  but  I  am  not  very  safe  to  go  back  if  I  do. 

Q.  Give  the  man's  name. — A.  Mr.  Samuel  Stanton,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  gentlemen  of  the  city. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  yon  that  ? — A.  Some  time  before  the  election. 

Q.  Have  you  given  all  that  occurred  between  you  and  him  ? — A.  All. 
I  never  had  any  unpleasant  words  with  him. 

Q.  Where  was  this  pleasant  conversation? — A.  I  went  into  a  res- 
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will  tell  yon,  Hardy,  I  am  an  anerring  marksman,  and  the  first 
that  occurs  in  this  town  I  have  got  you  picked  out,  and  a  ball 
throngh  yon,"  or  something  like  that, 
[ave  you  met  him  since! — A.  1  have  met  him. since, 
[ave  you  spoken  with  him  f — A.  No,  sir. 

[as  he  spoken  to  you! — A.  No,  sir.  I  have  watched  him  very 
» 

othing  has  occurred  .between  youf — ^A.  Nothing.  He  has  not 
at  me. 

7as  he  the  one  who  said  he  would  not  take  the  dupes,  but  the 
! — A.  He  did  not  make  the  remark  that  night,  but  I  have  heard 
mark  made  many  times, 
fid  he  say  that  f — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  me. 

iThat  democrat  did  you  hear  say  he  would  not  take  the  dnpes,  but 
ders — the  men  whom  he  supposed  set  them  on  ? — A.  I  heard  Mr. 
lewitt,  one  day  when  we  had  a  meeting  there,  say,  "  If  any  trouble 
it  will  not  be  the  poor  ignorant  negroes  who  will  be  shot,  but  the 

le  was  speaking  of  what  would  occur  if  bloodshed  and  collision 

—A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  that  there  were  certain  men  he  would  pick 

t. 

Ls  I  understand  it,  he  said,  ''If  a  conflict  does  arise  it  will  not  be 

)oor  deluded  negroes  but  the  leaders  that  we  will  make  suffer"? — 

oppose  that  is  it.    He  called  them  deluded  negroes. 

[hey  were  talking  about  the  danger  of  riot  and  bloodshed,  and 

aid  that  in  the  event  trouble  would  come  it  would  not  be  these 

^bich  they  seemed  to  think  were  deluded,  but  those  whom  he 

it  knew  better,  who  should  suffer  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  a 

ighi  on  the  street  that  day  between  a  colored  man  and  a  white  man. 

^tADding  at  the  court-house,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  said,  ''Go  up  and  stop 

?ht" 

iToQ  need  not  bother  about  that.    I  wanted  to  get  the  idea  of  the 

sion.    You  personally  did  not  see  anything  in  the  way  of  intim- 

1  in   .Tpffiprann    W jijah i n ortnn.  nr  PilRihnrnA  f^nnntiAflf A     "NTn    Kir 
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WASHiNaTON,  January  19, 1877. 
Mebbimon  Howabd  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  is  yoar  age  f — A.  I  believe  I  shall  be  56  on  the  8th  of  neit 
March. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  been  a  slave  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Until  what  time? — ^A.  I  was  a  slave  up  till  1854  or  1855,  I  think 
it  was,  positive. 

Q.  Yoa  then  became  a  freeman  ? — A.  A  freeman  under  purchase  by 
my  mother. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  My  home  has  been  in  Mississippi  since 
I  was  ten  years  old,  except  about  three  or  four  years  1  spent  in  New 
Orleans,  and  following  the  river. 

Q.  In  what  particular  part  of  Mississippi  do  you  reside  now  ?— A.  My 
home  is  in  Jefferson  County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  At  what  place  ? — A.  At  Fayette,  the  county  seat. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  resided  at  Fayette,  Jefferson  County,  Missis- 
sippi ? — A.  Since  1855.  I  have  always  claimed  that  as  my  home.  I  spent 
part  of  two  years  in  New  Orleans,  but  I  have  always  claimed  that  as 
my  home.    For  about  a  year  and  a  half  I  was  steamboating  on  the  river. 

Q.  About  when  was  it  you  were  in  New  Orleans? — A.  I  went  te  New 
Orleans  in  1860,  and  remained  there  until  after  the  surrender  of  the  city. 

Q.  What  offices,  if  any,  have  you  held  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  f— 
A.  Several. 

Q.  State  what  they  were. — A.  I  was  first  appointed  magistrate  by 
Governor  Ames  when  he  was  provisional  governor  of  the  State. 

Q.  When  was  that?— A.  In  1869;  I  think  the  spring  of  1869. 

Q.  A  justice  of  the  peace,  you  mean? — ^A.  Justice  of  the  peace. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  hold  that  office  of  justice  of  the  peace  ?— A.  I 
held  it  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  1  was  elected  the  same  fall  a 
member  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  house  or  senate  ? — A.  A  member  of  the  lower 
house. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  as  a  member  of  the  lower  house  ?— A.  I 
served  out  that  term,  two  sessions. 

Q.  What  other  offices  have  you  held  ? — A.  I  have  been  elected  sheriff 
three  terms  in  my  county,  Jefferson  County. 

Q.  When  were  you  first  elected  sheriff'? — A.  I  was  first  elected  in  1871, 
and  after  I  had  been  electe<l,  before  it  was  time  to  enter  on  the  discbarge 
of  my  duties,  1  was  appointed  sheriff  by  Governor  Alcorn. 

Q.  And  then  you  were  elected  again  ?— A.  I  was  elected,  but  it  was 
not  time  to  qualify.  I  could  not  qualify  under  the  laws  of  the  State  an- 
til  January  or  February,  and  I  was  appointed  by  Governor  Alcorn  dar- 
ing his  administration  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  my  predecessor. 

Q.  Until  the  time  your  elected  term  commenced? — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  You  filled  your  appointed  term,  and  were  elected  and  filled  that 
term.  What  else  ? — A.  I  was  elected  again  in  1873,  and  served  out  that 
entire  term.    I  was  elected  then  in  1875. 

Q.  When  did  it  end  ? — A.  The  first  Monday  of  January. 

Q.  Did  you  run  as  a  republican  at  the  time  you  first  ran  ? — A.  Always 
a  republican. 

Q.  What  was  your  migority  in  the  county  when  you  were  elected  to 
the  legislature  ? — A.  My  majority  in  the  county  when  I  was  elected  to 
the  legislature,  as  well  as  I  remember,  was  about  1800  or  1900.  1  got  a 
good  large  support  from  the  democracy. 
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Q.  When  yon  were  elected  to  the  sheriffalty  the  first  time,  what  was 
onr  majority  T — A.  Sixteen  hundred  and  something  in  1871. 
Q.  The  second  time  how  much  f — ^A.  I  had  no  opposition  in  1873. 
?bere  was  a  very  small  vote.    There  was  no  opposition  and  no  excite- 
aent  in  the  connty. 

Q.  When  did  yon  quit  the  office  of  sheriff  finally  f — A.  My  office  was 
leclared  vacant  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  connty  the  first  Mon- 
[ay  in  August  last. 

Q.  For  what  reason  f — ^A.  Allow  me  to  explain  briefly.    In  1875  I  had 
leclined  to  allow  my  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  sheriff  and  had 
o  informed  my  friends^  white  and  colored.    The  democrats  themselves 
ame  to  me,  numerous  of  them,  and  insisted  that  I  should  allow  my 
lame  to  go  before  the  people  for  a  third  term.    The  republicans  wanted 
ue  to  come  out  for  member  of  the  legislature  again,  and  I  desired  it 
dso ;  but  inasmuch  as  my  white  friends  insisted  that  I  should  not  retire 
rem  the  sherift's  office,  as  I  had  given  satisfaction  and  they  preferred 
laving  me  to  any  man  in  their  own  pa^ty ;  that  is,  the  democrats ;  and 
inasmuch  as  It  seemed  to  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  white  people, 
the  large  property-holders  of  the  county,  I  consented,  and  so  stated  in 
a  mass-meeting  that  I  consented  solely  on  that  ground  to  become  a  can- 
didate for  the  third  term.    1  was  elected  by  a  very  large  majority. 
There  was  a  democratic  candidate  who  came  out  against  me,  though  the 
democrats  had  promised  that  no  man  should  come  out  against  me.    A 
very  prominent  democrat  did  come  out  against  me,  however,  but  he  re- 
ceived a  very  small  vote.    1  think  about  450  was  the  highest  vote  he 
got. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  In  1875.    Soon  after  I  had  been  elected,  be- 
fore 1  had  thought  of  going  to  work  to  make  my  bond,  the  newspapers 
in  the  county  commenced  fighting  the  people  and  warning  them  not  to 
go  on  any  republican's  bond ;  not  that  they  had  any  fault  with  me.    I 
discharged  my  duty  ;  but  they  thought  it  time  that  the  democrats  were 
looking  to  their  own  interests.    They  got  up  a  terrible  fight  over  me 
ahoat  that,  notwithstanding  there  were  a  great  many  prominent  demo- 
crats in  the  county  who  were  warm  friends  and  supporters  of  mine. 
They  told  me  to  pay  no  attention  to  what  the  newspapers  said,  but  go  on 
aod  make  my  bond.    Under  their  advice  I  went  on  and  made  my  bond. 
After  I  had  made  my  bond  and  entered  on  the  discharge  of  my  duties 
for  the  last  term,  1875, 1  had  not  been  in  officeover  a  month  before  some 
of  the  citizens  called  on  the  board  of  supervisors  and  told  them  my  bond 
^as  not  worth  a  straw ;  that  it  was  a  straw  bond  and  they  wanted  a 
iicw  bdud.    The  board  of  supervisors  had  a  meeting.    The  president  of 
the  board  called  me  before  the  board  and  notified  me  that  I  would  have 
to  make  a  new  bond.    They  had  a  big  fight  before  the  board ;  they  had 
their  lawyers  and  I  had  mine.     There  was  a  big  fight  in  the  board.    I 
snbinitted  my  bond ;  it  was  a  good  one,  a  better  one  than  I  had  given 
heretofore  ;  but  after  they  got  up  to  fever-heat  I  went  to  the  president 
of  the  board  and  told  him  1  was  willing  to  make  a  new  bond  to  satisfy 
those  gentlemen  that  I  did  not  consider  that  they  were  fighting  the 
l^nd  at  all,  but  were  fighting  the  republican  party  and  the  color  of  my 
?Ud.   That  is  what  I  told  them,  ^'  It's  the  color  of  the  skin  you  are  fight- 
^S]  my  color  you  are  fighting." 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  bond  f — ^A.  Forty-eight  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  Was  it  a  good  bond  ? — A.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  bond.  It  was 
a  splendid  bond.  I  went  ahead  and  made  a  new  bond.  They  found 
&alt  with  that  bond.    The  president  of  the  board  of  supervisors  had 
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another  meetiDg  called,  and  I  was  ordered  to  Increase  the  bond  $4,000; 
which  I  did  readily.  After  I  had  increased  the  bond  they  passed  a  law 
in  the  legislature  of  Mississippi,  reqairing  all  the  sheriffs  of  the  State  to 
give  new  bonds  by  the  first  Monday  in  August,  or  the  board  of  super- 
visors should  declare  their  offices  vacant.  I  made  a  proposition  that  I 
would  throw  up  the  office  and  quit;  that  I  would  not  be  deviled  by  it 
any  longer.  But  my  democratic  friends  came  to  me  and  told  me,  no,  go 
on,  and  I  could  make  my  bond.  Several  of  them  came  and  went  on  the 
bond.  A  man  named  Eastman  voluntarily  came  and  offered  to  go  $5,000, 
and  Mr.  Hun  ton  offered  to  go  $5,000.  I  got  my  bond  nearly  completed, 
lacked  only  about  $3,000  of  completing  it,  when  I  received  a  notice 
from  Mr.  Eastman,  who  was  on  my  bond,  who  had  always  been  on  my 
bond,  that  he  belonged  to  the  democratic  club,  and  that  a  resolution  had 
passed  in  the  democratic  club-meeting,  and  all  the  members  had  been 
required  to  sign  that  resolution,  that  they  would  not  go  on  any  repnb- 
Mean's  bond,  and  he  would  consequently  be  compelled  to  go  off  the 
bond.  In  other  words,  he  told  me  himself  that  they  had  threatened  to 
withdraw  from  him  their  patronage— he  was  a  large  merchant  there— 
and  he  had  to  get  off  the  bond.  I  threw  up,  and  would  not  do  any  more, 
and  let  the  office  be  declared  vacant. 

Q.  Relate,  in  .your  own  way,  the  character  of  the  campaign  in  Jeflfer- 
son  County  in  1876.^A.  They  had  no  campaign  there. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  As  you  go  along  indicate  what  you  know  or  saw  yonr* 
self. 

The  Witness.  When  l  get  to  what  I  have  heard  I  will  notify  yon. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Condense  as  much  as  you  can. 

A.  In  the  latter  part  of  July  or  first  of  August,  1876,  soon  after  the  Cin- 
cinnati convention,  we  had  received  intelligence  that  the  republicans  bad 
nominated  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and  the  republicans  became  very  entbn- 
siastic  throughout  the  county.  Some  had  it  that  one  man  was  nomi- 
nated, and  some  another ;  and  they  Were  all  anxious.  The  people  were 
in  the  interior,  and  they  wanted  to  find  out  who  was  the  real  candidate, 
and  commenced  flocking  to  town ;  and  we  determined  that  they  sbonld 
have  a  mass-meeting,  the  colored  people,  the  republicans.  Being  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  general  arming  throughout  tlie 
county,  I  protested  against  getting  up  any  meetings,  and  tried  to  keep 
them  from  having  any  meetings. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  arming?  Who  were  arming? — A.  The 
white  men  were  arming ;  the  democrats  were.  I  had  seen  arms  rayself» 
seen  them  given  out,  and  democrats  had  told  me  what  was  going  on.  X 
was  very  familiar  with  them,  and  the,v  would  tell  me  anything.  I  used 
all  my  influence  against  the  reorganization  of  the  republicans,  bnt  in 
spite  of  all  1  could  do,  they  would  have  a  meeting;  and  they  insisted 
that  ex-Senator  Pease  should  address  them.  Ex-Senator  Pease  wa« 
sent  for  to  address  the  meeting  at  a  place  called  Dobbin's  Bridge,  in 
Jefferson  County,  near  Bodney. 

Q.  About  what  date  was  this  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  first 
week  in  August  or  last  part  of  July ;  near  about  that  time.  We  me 
down  there,  some  three  or  four  hundred  of  us.  I  went  as  sheriff  of  tbe 
county ;  I  did  not  want  to  go,  because  I  had  told  them  I  did  not  iti- 
tend  to  make  any  speeches;  did  not  Intend  to  attend  their  meetings; 
but  on  this  occasion  I  felt  called  upon  to  go.  My  reason  for  going  was 
that  I  had  received  information  from  various  piersons  that  the  demo- 
crats would  go  there  armed  and  break  up  that  meeting,  and  I  thought  it 
was  my  duty  to  go  there,  as  the  law  required  me  to  keep  the  peace  in  tbe 
county.  I  went  down,  and  before  the  meeting  had  time  to  organize,  fortj 
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T  fifty  democrats  arrived  on  the  groand,  which  was  an  anasaal  scene. 
Che  oolored  people  seemed  to  be  a  little  alarmed.  Some  seemed  not  to 
are  anything  about  it.  We  used  a  twohorse  wagon  for  a  stand.  I 
;ot  np  in  the  wagon  and  made  some  remarks  about  these  democrats 
soming— extended  them  welcome.  I  told  them  that  I  should  like  to 
Lnow  their  mission.  Said  J,^'  If  you  come  here  in  the  interest  of  peace,  we 
extend  to  you  the  olive-branch.  If  you  wish  to  take  part  with  us  in  this 
Uscussion,  we  will  give  you  that ;  we  will  divide  time  with  you ;"  and  I  in* 
rited  them  toa  join t  discussion,  which  was  accepted.  I  was  to  be  the  last 
ipeaker  on  the  stand  myself;  I  was  to  close  the  meeting ;  that  was  the  pro* 
pram  me  provided.  Ex-Senator  Pease  failed  to  arrive,  as  expected ;  he 
fas  late  getting  there.  If  he  got  there,  I  was  to  give  him  all  my  time,  and 
18  much  time  as  he  wanted  to  speak.  But  after  he  got  there — he  got 
;here  before  the  last  speaker  got  through — there  seemed  to  be  a  dispo- 
sition then  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  to  confine  Pease  to  the  limited 
Ame  of  one  hour  in  which  I  was  to  speak ;  but  some  of  the  other 
democrats  objected,  and  said  be  had  a  right  to  speak  as  long  as  he 
pleased  at  our  meeting,  and  did  not  think  it  was  right  for  them  to  dic- 
tate to  us  their  terms.  So  that  blew  over.  He  made  a  speech  and  the 
meeting  broke  up  in  peace.  As  the  democrats  went  off,  the  republicans 
gave  three  cheers  to  the  democrats,  under  my  directions,  because  they 
bad  behaved  themselves. 

Shortly  after  that  they  raised  their  own  fiag-pole  at  the  county  seat 

of  Jeffierson  County.    On  that  day  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement 

in  town.    A  great  many  colored  people  came  to  town  under  my  advice. 

I  advised  them  to  come  and  go  to  the  democratic  meeting;  advised  them 

to  go  there  and  hear  for  themselves.    When  they  asked  me  was  I  going, 

I  told  them  no.    They  wanted  to  know  why.    Said  1,  "  What  is  the  use 

of  a  man  going  there  and  hearing  himself  insulted  f    That  is  about  all 

they  will  say ;  but  I  want  you  to  go  and  hear  for  yourselves ;"  because 

I  was  satisfied  the  democrats  would  make  such  speeches  that  they 

woQld  not  follow  them.    I  was  satisfied,  further,  that  if  the  colored  men 

would  go  and  hear  their  speeches,  we  need  not  make  any  speeches  at 

all.  That  was  my  idea  about  it.    That  was  why  I  wanted  colored  men 

to  go  and  hear  them. 

Q.  Did  they  go! — A.  Some  few  went,  and  when  they  adjourned  for 
dianer,  some  of  them  came  back  and  complained  that  some  of  the  dem- 
ocrats were  hunting  a  colored  man  to  shoot  him  for  tearing  a  Tilden 
badge  off  another  colored  man,  a  colored  man  who  had  joined  the  dem- 
ocratic club.  It  was  said  some  colored  man  jumped  at  him  and  took 
^^  badge  off  as  he  came  along  the  street.  He  reported  it  to  the  dem- 
^ratic  club ;  they  got  after  the  fellow,  and  he  got  out  of  the  way. 
mm  that  time  there  seemed  to  be  a  general  dissatisfaction  throughout 
the  crowd.  I  was  at  home  eating  my  dinner,  when  Judge  Shackleford, 
^  prominent  lawyer  there,  came  to  my  house,  and  before  he  got  to  the 
house  I  heard  him  ask  where  was  the  old  man,  and  I  heard  some  colored 
jnau,  who  was  setting  on  my  front  steps,  without  any  advice  from  me, 
halloo  to  him  that  I  was  not  in.  I  poked  my  head  out  of  the  window 
^Qd  said,  "What  did  you  tell  Shackleford  I  was  not  in  here  for  P  Said 
he,  'Ihey  want  you  to  go  up  and  hold  a  joint  discussion  with  that 
democratic  nigger  up  there,  and  they  will  make  a  fuss.^  Says  I,  '^That's 
sU  right."  1  went  down  on  the  grass,  walked  round,  got  my  horse,  and 
coocladed  I  would  go  in  the  conntry  that  night.  When  I  got  out,  Judge 
Shackleford  came  running  back  to  my  house  and  asked  my  wife  if  I 
was  io.  She  told  him,  "Yes."  He  told  me  he  had  never  worked  harder 
in  his  lif<9  than  that  day  to  keep  the  mob  Irom  going  down  there  to  take 
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me  oat  and  hang  me ;  that  it  was  generally  believed  I  had  prevented 
the  negroes  joining  the  democratic  clabs  and  attending  the  democratic 
meeting ;  that  they  had  some  information  that  I  had  been  aroand  and 
canvassed  the  county,  and  had  prevented  the  colored  people  from 
joining  their  clabs.  Said  I,  ''That  is  not  so ;  I  have  been  advising  them 
to  go  to  yonr  meetings ;  I  want  them  to  go."  Said  he,  *'  That  is  what 
they  believe,  and  yoa  mast  get  away  from  here."  He  insisted  I  shoald 
go.  My  wife  and  children  became  fn<^htened ;  thoaght  I  was  in  a  great 
deal  of  danger,  and  to  satisfy  t&em,  1  got  apon  my  horse  and  went  into 
the  coantry  that  night.  I  came  back  the  next  day.  Things  passed 
along.  I  noticed  after  that  there  was  a  general  patrol  in  my  vicinity, 
aroand  where  I  live,  and  I  coald  hear  of  it  all  over  the  coanty. 

Q.  By  the  democrats  f — A.  By  the  democrats ;  armed  men  all  over 
the  coantry. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  did  they  have  f — A.  Pistols.  I  only  saw  one 
or  two  men  with  gans.  I  saw  some  men  going  about  with  gans,  bat 
most  of  them  with  pistols,  Navy  sixe«. 

Q.  Did  they  have  an  organization! — A.  Yes,  an  organization.  They 
drilled  in  the  country.  I  never  saw  them  drill  in  town,  but  heard  they 
drilled  in  the  country.    I  never  saw  them  drill  myself. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  will  state  that  on  one  occasion  a  white  lady,  her 
husband  had  recently  died,  sent  me  word  she  wanted  to  see  me  on 
some  business.  I  went  down  to  see  her,  and  I  was  told  when  I 
got  back  that  when  I  left  town  three  democrats  armed  themselves 
and  followed  me,  I  did  not  see  them.  I  got  back  to  town  aboat 
one  o'clock,  and  that  evening  about  forty  or  fifty  armed  men  paraded 
the  streets  several  times  and  then  dashed  out  in  the  same  direc- 
tion I  was  going,  which  was  Saturday  night.  The  Sunday  momiog 
following  three  or  four  colored  men,  friends  of  mine,  who  lived  eight 
or  ten  miles  in  the  coantry,  came  to  my  house  to  see  what  had 
become  of  me,  and  said  there  was  an  armed  body  of  men  hunting 
for  me  all  day  a jd  night.  One  was  an  old  preacher ;  he  said  they 
came  to  his  honse  between  midnight  and  day  searching  for  me. 
They  thought  I  was  holding  a  political  meeting.  They  had  seen  me 
leave  town  that  morning  and  thought  I  had  gone  to  hold  a  political 
meeting.  I  treated  it  as  a  joke  and  laughed  it  off.  Things  of  that 
character  went  on  and  that  state  of  things  lasted  until  about  the  19th  of 
August. 

Q.  What  then  t — A.  About  the  19th  of  August,  we  had  arranged  to 
have  what  we  call  ther^  a  grand  republican  rally  in  Fayette.  We  h^A 
got  out  our  flag-pole,  had  our  flag  made,  our  streamers  with  Hayes  and 
Wheeler's  names  on,  and  we  had  proposed  to  raise  it.  I  went  to  Katchee^ 
and  was  away  from  home  during  the  week  stirring  ap  my  friends  to  get 
everybody  to  turn  out.  I  was  working  in  my  county  and  in  Adam^ 
County ;  1  wanted  a  big  demonstration ;  I  had  not  proposed  to  hold  bat 
one  or  two  meetings ;  I  thought  it  better  to  have  one  or  two  big  ones 
than  to  have  very  many  small  ones.  1  got  home  from  Natchez  Friday 
morning,  a  little  after  daylight.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  dem- 
ocrat there  by  the  name  of  McClure  called  at  my  house  and  said  they 
had  wanted  to  see  me  for  the  last  three  or  four  days ;  that  I  could  not 
be  found  anywhere.  He  said  Oapt  Jeff.  Whitney  wanted  to  see  me, 
also  another  democrat,  and  accused  me  of  dodging  from  them.  I  told 
them  that  I  did  not  dodge  from  anybody ;  I  would  see  him  in  the  coort* 
house  or  anywhere  that  he  wanted  to  see  me.  He  said  he  was  here 
at  my  gate.  Just  at  that  instant  a  man  rapped  at  my  door.  As  he  started 
oat  to  bring  Whiting  in,  a  stranger  steppcKl  in  and  handed  me  a  letter. 


>w  lu  au»wer  it;  x  repiieu  lo  uiiii  ver^^  grnmy,  oa.ui  i,  "  xou 
foolish  ;  what  do  you  ask  such  a  questiou  as  that  for  f"  or  some- 

that  effect.  Said  he,  ''  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question.'' 
^  Don't  ask  me  such  a  fool  questiou  as  that."  I  got  mad  at  his 
isked  such  a  question. 

n  had  not  done  it? — A.  I  had  not  done  anything  of  the  kind, 
ew  I  had  always  been  a  man  to  keep  the  peace  in  the  county, 
i  upon  it  as  rather  a  presumptuous  question.  1  became  very 
It.  He  was  inclined  to  scold  me  a  little  for  not  answering  the 
lestion.  I  told  him  I  had  not  done  anything  of  the  kind.  He 
had  contradicted  the  report,  and  had  been  trying  to  use  his 
3  to  keep  his  brother-in-law  and  Mr.  Truly,  or  some  other  demo- 
re,  from  sending  a  dispatch  off  to  the  adjoining  counties  to 

the  other  democratic  clubs  to  help  them  kill  negroes.  That  is 
said,  and  said  he,  "  Now,  if  you  are  going  to  have  that  meeting 
Borrow  you  are  going  to  get  about  lour  or  five  or  six  hundred 

oien  killed,  and  you  are  going  to  be  the  first  man  to  fall. 

attempt  to  raise  your  flag-i)ole  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "you 
illed."  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  for  God  Almighty's  sake  and  buman- 
e,  breakup  that  meeting  if  you  can;  you  republicans  have  all 
id  to  me,  and  you  have  always  kept  me  in  oflBce ;  I  have  never 
m  for  anything,  but  you  have  always  honored  me,  and  1  cannot 
r  and  see  you  slaughtered  ;  I  am  here  simply  to  warn  you  of  the 
and  I  want  you  to  break  up  that  meeting,  because  this  town  is 
3  be  crowded  to  morrow  with  armed  men."  I,  hooted  it  ott*;  I 
it  was  JQSt  a  bluff.  He  retired.  1  then  opened  my  letter.  My 
sad,  1  think,  in  this  way — a  note  from  Mr.  Richardson  at  Port 

"  [  have  just  been  up  in  town,  and  I  find  three  or  foui-  hun- 
ned  men  and  one  piece  of  artillery  just  ready  to  luove  upon  your 
break  up  your  meeting  to  morrow.  Look  out." 
not  Port  Gibson  the  county-seat  of  the  adjoining  county  f — A. 
.  This  was  a  letter  from  the  present  postmaster  there,  a  par- 
riend  of  mine. 

bat  county  is  that  in  T — A.  Claiborne  County.  1  showed  the 
two  or  three  friends,  and  tore  it  up.  1  went  across  to  the  chair- 
the  executive  committee,  right  opposite  my  house ;  1  went  over 
im  and  showed  him  the  note,  and  he  thought  it  was  a  bluff,  and 
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A.  Yes,  sir.    Nevertheless,  he  was. always  a  good  frieDd  of  mine.  I 
stopped  him  aud  asked  him  to  go  to  my  room,  as  1  wanted  to  talk  to 
him.    We  went  over,  and  he  sat  down,  and  we  had  a  talk  of  over  an 
hour.     He  assured  me  that  if  we  attempted  to  hold  that  meeting  there 
would  be  trouble  in  the  county.    This  was  the  evening  of  the  IStb  of 
August.    We  talked  the  matter  over  freely,  and  he  told  me  that  any- 
body who  said  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with  sending  any  dispatches 
for  troops  to  come  were  damned  liars,  and  nobody  should  tell  Lirii  so, 
and  he  became  very  indignant  about  the  matter.    He  finally  set  in  to 
begging,  as  Captain  Whitney  had  done,  to  break  up  the  meeting,  not  to 
have  it.    He  said  he  did  not  want  to  see  it;  he  said  he  had  nothing 
against  the  colored  people,  but  did  not  want  to  see  it,  and  he  himself 
had  done  all  he  could  to  keep  them  from  bringing  any  troops  there,   I 
asked  him  why  we  could  not  go  on  with  our  meeting  and  hold  the  uaeet- 
ing,  as  we  had  done  heretofore.    He  said  simply  because  we  could  not 
do  as  we  had  been  heretofore  doing.    Then  I  wanted  to  know  who  were 
the  men  trying  to  prevent  it;  his  reply  was  that  it  was  irresponsible 
young  men  who  had  become  of  age,  who  had  sworn  that  they  would  not 
put  up  with  this  radical  and  negro  rule  any  longer.    Then  he  got  up 
out  of  his  chair  and  told  me,  "  If  you  leaders  attempt  to  raise  that  flag- 
pole to-morrow  there  will  be  bloodshed. ''    Says  he,  "  If  there  is  one  shot 
fired  there  is  no  telling  where  it  will  end;  now,"  said  he, 'Mbr  God's 
sake,  you  break  up  the  meeting  if  yqu  can ;  I  want  to  beg  you  to, break 
it  up."    Acting  on  his  advice  and  Nie  advice  of  Captain   Whitney,  I 
mounted  several  men  who  had  come  to  town  to  learn  my  programme 
about  the  procession.    They  always  come  into  town  in  procession,  under 
music,  flags  flying,  and  hurrahing  for  the  republican  party.     That  was 
the  programme  always,  and  they  always  came  to  me  to  get  their  in- 
structions how  to  come  into  town.    I  advised  them  to   go  home  and 
advise  everybody  to  stay  at  home.    I  got  on  my  horse  and  rode  all  uijilit 
long,  I  never  stopped  until  after  sunrise,  going  from  plantation  to  plan- 
tation, and  sending  men  out  in  all  directions  to  break  up  the  meeting. 
I  went  down  into  what  is  called  the  fifth  district,  the  river  district,  my- 
self.   On  my  return  I  was  a  good  deal  fatigued,  and  got  a  little  sleepy 
on  my  horse.     1  heard  a  racket  coming,  my  horse  commenced  fretting  ; 
I  did  not  know  what  the  diflBiculty  was ;  I  heard  the  noise  coming  nearer  ; 
I  got  out  of  the  road,  and  pretty  soon  I  reckon  about  one  hundred  anneal 
men  came  dashing  by  on  their  horses. 

Q.  White  men  ? — A.  White  men  going  full  dash.  They  rode  within 
twenty  feet  of  me,  but  did  not  see  me.     I  was  up  on  a  little  back. 

Q.  How  many  guns  had  they  ? — A.  I  could  not  see  to  count  the  gan^- 
They  passed  right  by;  I  think  they  were  nearly  one  hundred.  They 
were  carrying  the  guns  on  their  thighs. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  night  was  this  ? — A.  One  or  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

Q.  Whereabouts  was  that? — A.  In  JelBferson  County,  between  Eo<i' 
ney  and  Fayette.    They  were  going  toward  the  river.  * 

Q.  Coming  Irom  where  ? — A.  From  towards  Fayette. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  went  on  to  Fayette.  When  1  got  within  about  ^ 
mile  of  Fayette,  opposite  the  fair-ground,  I  discovered  a  lot  of  horses 
tied  on  the  edge  of  a  little  pine  thicket.  I  found  some  eight  or  ten  men 
lying  there  under  the  bushes,  appearing  to  be  asleep.  They  did  not 
hail  me,  and  I  judged  they  were  asleep.  I  rode  by  very  quietly  Aud 
made  my  way  into  town.  When  I  got  to  town  it  was  not  quite  day- 
light. 1  discovered  at  the  upper  end  of  town  a  good  deal  of  moving 
around.    1  rode  into  my  yard  and  asked  my  wife  what  had  tmnspireJ. 


Dere  urn  you  nna  mm  i — a.  ju  my  giiicien.    3iy  garueii  \.<  next 

ood-house.    My  garden  is  between  bis  house  and  my  house. 

a  conversation  there.    While  we  were  there  we  heard  soine- 

ttling  at  the  doors,  and  heard  somebody  calling  for  him  on  his 

ittlingat  the  doors  of  his  house  ? — A.  On  the  doors  of  his  house, 
e  then  near  them — not  more  than  twenty  feet  from  them.     The 

were  very  thick  there,  and  he  was  secreted  under  the  fig-trees. 
hear  voices,  but  could  not  distinguish  the  words  exactly.  Inas- 
\  I  had  nobody  riding  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  had 
:  no  messenger  to  stop  people  in  the  east  from  coming  in,  I  left 
ake  care  of  himself,  and  I  went  on  my  mission  of  stopping  the 
rom  coming  to  town,  and  forbidding  anybody  coming  except 
bo  had  to  come  to  register.  The  registration  was  going  on  at 
le.  I  am  satisfied  1  turned  back  over  a  hundred  myself;  but 
?ry  tired,  I  remained  in  the  count3'  until  near  night.  About 
ot  on  my  horse  and  started  into  town.  When  I  got  within  about 
nd  a  half  of  town,  making  a  short  curve  around  the  road,  I  sud- 
et  with  a  crowd  of  white  men  armed. 

[)w  many  f — A.  Seven  or  eight.  I  had  not  time  to  take  particu- 
L*e  of  the  number;  but  when  I  saw  them  my  first  thought  was 
^best  thing  to  do  was  to  make  a  charge  right  through  the  crowd, 
i  to  wheel  and  run,  they  would  know  who  I  was,  and  would  proba- 
)t  me.  They  spread  themselves  out  across  the  road,  and  I  made 
right  through  the  crowd  and  came  near  knocking  one  man  ott* 
le,  and  another  came  near  knocking  me  off,  but  I  made  a  charge 
It  through,  and  the  first  place  I  got  a  chance,  I  dashed  into  the 
and  soon  after  that  two  or  three  men  came  flying  right  by  me. 
5V0  or  three  of  the  same  men  ? — A.  I  suppose  two  or  three  of  the 
en.    I  went  on  to  town  and  met  some  of  my  friends  on  the  outer 

the  town  who  told  me  I  could  not  get  inter  town — the  streets 
cketed.    That  was  Saturday  night,  the  19th. 
Icketed  by  whom  ? — A.  Democrats — the  same  men  armed  who 
\  come  to  break  up  the  meetings.     As  the  republican  meeting 

go  on,  they  got  to  fighting  among  themselves  and  shot  one  of 
vu  men.    I  will  state  that  as  I  go  along, 
bout  how  many  armed  democrats  were  there  the  day  that  meet- 
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Q.  Were  they  armed  with  guns  f — A.  With  pistols  and  guns ;  bnt  I 
was  toid  and  informed  also  that  each  company  had  a  two-horse  wagon 
loaded  with  guns  behind  them. 

Q.  Had  they  any  cannon  f — A.  Yes ;  they  had  cannon.  I  was  told 
by  a  democrat  there  they  had  three  pieces  of  artillery ;  that  he  saw  three 
pieces. 

Q.  Where  did  they  have  them  ? — A.  One  planted  right  in  town,  I 
believe,  and  the  rest  near  the  town. 

Q.  Did  they  hold  any  political  meeting  after  they  got  to  town !— A. 
No;  they  came  right  to  town  and  took  possession  of  the  town.  They 
were  already  organized  and  came  right  in  and  spread  all  over  town  and 
commenced  hunting  and  inquiring  for  the  republican  leaders.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  general  topic  of  the  day,  *'  1  want  the  republican 
leaders ;  I  want  to  see  these  republican  leaders.''  That  was  the  inforuia- 
tion  1  received  when  I  got  back  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  Where  did  these  armed  men  come  from  principally,  do  you  know  ?— 
A.  Claiborne  County,  and,  I  believe,  some  from  Natchez;  I  think  some 
from  Franklin. 

Q.  How  long  did  they  remain  in  Fayette  T — A.  Some  remained  about 
there  till  Monday.  I  saw  some  of  them  about  on  Monday.  I  heard  a 
portion  of  them  went  down  to  Rodney,  and  1  heard  they  went  into  Eod- 
ney. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  anything  else  you  know  in  regard  to  the  campaign 
in  1876  in  Jefferson  County. — A.  After  that  we  got  along  tolerably  well 
excepting  being  annoyed  by  the  constant  appearance  of  these  men  riding 
all  over  the  country.  There  Seemed  to  be  a  perfect  reign  of  terror  all 
over  the  county.  You  could  see  men  with  red  shirts  on  and  uni- 
forms on  and  their  pistols  buckled  on,  their  shot-guns  or  their  Win- 
chester rifles,  riding  about  any  time  of  day. 

Q.  Were  these  democrats  generally  uniformed? — A.  Nearly  every 
man.  You  would  hardly  see  a  dozen  men  but  wbat  had  on  the  uni- 
form. We  were  to  have  a  grand  mass-meeting  there  on  the  28tli  of 
October,  the  day  that  had  been  appointed  by  the  State  executive  com- 
mittee to  have  Mr.  Lynch,  our  candidate  for  Congress,  address  the  citi- 
zens and  the  republicans  of  that  county.  During  all  that  time  the  re- 
publicans in  Jefferson  had  done  nothing. 

Q.  After  the  time  this  meeting  was  broken  up  uncil  the  election,  state 
what  meetings,  if  any,  the  republicans  held  in  the  county. — A.  They 
held  none. 

Q.  Why! — A.  Because  we  could  not  hold  any  meetings.  The  demo- 
crats were  there  armed,  and  they  were  threatening  all  the  time. 

Q.  Were  there  threats  of  personal  violence  in  case  you  held  a  meet- 
ing ? — A.  They  just  said  there  should  not  be  any  meetings.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  that  if  we  held  any  meetings  the  speakers 
might  be  prepared  to  take  back  the  damned  lies  that  they  were  going 
there,  and  were  going  to  confine  us ;  make  us  tell  the  truth,  and  no  more 
lies  should  be  told,  and  they  accused  the  leaders  of  trying  to  prejudice 
the  minds  of  the  colored  people  against  tbem. 

Q.  Was  anything  that  any  leading  republican  speaker  said  there  re- 
garded as  true  by  the  democrats  f — A.  No ;  the  democrats  did  not  be- 
lieve anything  a  republican  would  say. 

Q.  Describe  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Lynch  attempted  to  hold  on  the 
28th  of  October,  at  Fayette.— A.  I  had  advised  tbe  republicans  I  was 
lighting  against  these  meetings;  but  when  they  would  come,  I  belonged 
to  tbe  party  and  of  course  I  had  to  move  with  them.  I  was  in  the  car- 
rent  and  of  course  had  to  move. 


t  out  and  exerted  inyBelf  to  get  up  a  meeting,  and  sui^nedt^d 
up  one  of  the  largest  meetiugs  wb  ever  hail  in  tbe  coniiti . 
was  to  be  a  republican  meeting  T — A.  Solely  repnblicitn. 
;ril>e  wliat  took  place. — A.  I  had  instructed  the  men  to  or- 
I  procession  before  they  got  to  town.  I  vas  careful  to  p:o  to 
;hborhood  and  send  word  out  by  every  leading  repnbliciin  iu 
{  that  I  could  get  hold  of,  that  no  man  was  to  come  to  towa 
,  not  even  bring  their  pocket-knives,  but  to  bring  their  wives 
■en;  that  I  wanted  to  get  all  the  children  of  tbe  county  to- 
that  I  could  show  tbe  number  of  educatable  (children  in  the 
[  wanted  to  have  tbe  children  all  in  procession  together,  and 
I  pro<;essioD  together,  and  waote<l  to  miike  a  grand  display, 
they  come  in  pretty  generally  t — A,  They  were  coming  iu,  and 
lem  I  got  on  my  horse.  1  am  a  httle  before  my  story.  On 
euiug,  tbe  iJ7th,  I  concluded  I  would  go  and  raise  my  flagpole. 
)ade  and  dug  out  the  hole  myself  with  another  friend,  got  a 
lien  together,  and  we  put  up  the  poIe,nnd  put  the  flag  up  Snt- 
ruing.  Then  I  proceeded  out  to  these  men  and  maile  them 
ther.  I  made  them  throw  the  band-wagons  out,  so  as  to  let  tbe 
t  iu  town.  Band-wagotiH  cannot  travel  fast  enough.  We  had 
8  of  music  I  made  them  throw  tbe  band-wagons  out,  and 
men  strike  up  music.  I  was  out  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
on  to  town.  To  my  great  astonishmeot,  when  I  got  to  town  1 
main  street  completely  blockaded  with  armed  men,  white  deui- 

s  were  they  armed  1 — A.  With  side-amia ;  they  had  on  their 

ere  were  they  drilling! — A,  Only  juet  sitting  on  their  horses 

eet. 

>ut  how  many  t — A.  There  looked  to  be  abont  150  or  1^00. 

;etherf — A.  Standing  inline,  in  a  procession,  jnat  as  you  would 

horseback.    Then  there  wore  a  good  many  scattered  out.    I 
>nd  baited  the  procession  within  20  feet  of  them.     1  looked 

crowd  and  they  appeared  to  look  very  angry,  some  pretty  de- 
.    I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion  they  did  not  intend  to  let 
m  that  street. 
>nt  bow  many  colored  people  were  comiog  into  town  to  attend 
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Q.  What  did  they  say? — A.  They  told  me  no,  aud  some  of  them  said 
they  did  not  even  have  a  pocket-knife;  that  they  had  received  instruc- 
tions from  me  not  to  bring  any  arms.     Then  I  ordered  them  to  drop  the 
band-wagons  and  follow  me  to  town  ;  we  were  then  two  miles  off.    We 
got  to  town  aud  met  these  men  at  the  end  of  the  street,  as  I  told  you. 
1  made  a  flank  move  to  the  right  and  attempted  to  carry  my  procession 
down  Main  street.    Excuse  me  a  minute  and  I  will  go  back  to  Thurs- 
day, the  Thursday  before  Mr.  Lynch  was  to  speak.     I  had  forgottea 
that,  but  1  want  you  to  know  it.    On  Thursday  the  chairman  of  the 
democratic  executive  committee  was  sitting  at  a  bar-room  door  with  a 
lot  of  gentlemen  ;  1  was  passing  down  the  street  and  he  called  me. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ! — A.  Mr.  Torry.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  been  appointe4i 
United  States  deputy  marshal.  I  told  him  I  had.  Well,  they  laughed, 
and  joked  about  my  commission  awhile.  Some  one  in  the  crowd,  I  do 
not  remember  who,  asked  me  if  we  were  going  to  have  our  meeting  Satur- 
day, and  where  we  were  going  to  have  it.  I  told  them  we  calculateci 
on  having  it,  but  had  not  decided  where  to  hold  it. 

Q.  That  is,  in  what  part  of  the  town! — A.  What  part  of  the  towri. 
The  democratic  platform  was  quite  in  sight,  and  the  grounds  they  had 
arranged  with  seats;  he  pointed  to  their  stand  and  said,  "There  isoixr 
stand  ;  you  are  welcome  to  use  that ;  we  are  not  going  to  use  it."     I 
thanked  him  very  kindly,  and  then  turned  and  asked  them  if  tbeyixx- 
tended  we  should  use  it  sure  enough.     Two  or  three  of  them  spoke  ap 
and  said,  "  Certainly,  you  can  use  it,  and  welcome  to  it."    I  took  it 
a  compliment,  and  went  to  the  chairman  of  the  republican  executi^ 
committee  and  told  him  the  kindness  of  the  proposition  of  the  deui 
crats  to  the  republicans.    We  all  seemed  to  be  a  good  deal  elated  abo*^*' 
it.    Friday  morning  the  cars  came  aud  1  met  Mr.  Lynch  at  the  car'=^ 
His  tirst  question  was,  "  Do  you  think  they  are  going  to  let  me  speK*^ 
here?"    *'Do  I?   Certainly:   the  democrats  have  tendered  me  the  •^^ 
grounds  and  platform,  standi  every  thing ;  we  are  feeling  kind  of  goc^^*- 
over  it,"  I  replied.  ^ 

Q.  You  were  going  to  have  a  good  time  ? — A.  Yes.    So  when  I  ra 
these  men  at  the  end  of  the  street,  I  wanted  to  march  my  proces^i 
through  the  town  to  that  stand.    I  could  not  understand  exactly  the^ 
programme.    Although  it  had  been  published  for  weeks  in  the  nevr 
papers  that  every  democratic  club  in  the  county  must  meet  Lynch  i 
Fayette,  1  paid  no  attention  to  it  at  all ;  thought  it  was  merely  gas,  a 
as  the  chairman  and  some  of  the  leading  men  said  he  could  use  the- 
stand,  of  course  I  placed  great  confidence  in  them,  and  I  made  a  fla 
move  to  go  around  to  the  stand. 

Q.  So  as  to  avoid  these  men  f — A.  So  as  to  avoid  these  men  riding 
the  procession,  to  make  the  procession  form  a  circuit  and  go  around 
good  order.    I  had  a  chance  to  see  the  far  end  of  the  street.    There  a 
peared  to  be  about  two  hundred  more  armed  men  at  that  end. 

Q.  Democrats! — A.  Democrats;  and  there  was  a  piece  of  artille 
planted.    I  saw  the  wagon,  it  was  a  fodder-wagon,  but  I  was  told  it  w 
full  of  guns.    A  man  stepped  to  me  and  said  :  ''  My  God  !  don't  brii 
your  men  in  here;  that  wagon  is  full  of  guns."    1  looked  around  ar 
there  was  the  cannon ;  I  rode  around  the  flag-pole  and  cannon,  broug 
my  men  out  and  got  them  out  of  there  as  quick  as  possible,  becan^ 
saw  the  democrats  closing  up  on  us,  and  I  was  fearful  when  they  clos 
up  they  would  begin  to  damn  and  curse  the  colored  men,  and  the  color 
people  would  begin  to  damn  and  curse  at  them,  and  that  would  brii 
on  a  collision,  and  I  was  for  getting  out  of  that  as  fast  as  possible, 
made  a  quick  move,  gave  the  men  orders  to  keep  close  to  me,  and 
closed  back  and  got  to  the  next  cross  street. 
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Q.  Did  tlie  colored  people  keep  qniet  and  peaceable! — A.  Very  quiet; 
:  ^('ould  not  allow  them  to  yell,  even.     When  we  got  down  to  the  corner 
)f  I  think  it  is  Harrison  street,  1  told  one  of  the  men  who  was  in  the 
ead  carrying  the  flag,  "  You  stop  with  that  flag  where  I  stop,  and  I 
will  send  the  procession  around  to  the  r.olored  church.^    I  got  up  to  the 
bead  of  the  column  and  told  the  man  in  the  lead,  acting  as  marshal, 
"  You  go  right  on  to  the  church,  and  tell  the  crowd  to  follow  you."    I 
turned  back,  met  the  United  States  flag  about  half-way  in  the  pro- 
cession, and  ordered  that  man  to  halt.    I  cut  right  across  the  street, 
and  we  all  met  at  the  church.    I  had  a  wagon  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
cburcb,  a  colored  church,  in  the  square  out  there,  to  be  used  as  a  pub- 
lic speaking-stand.    1  ordered  the  colored  men  to  surround  the  church 
to  keep  the  detaiocrats  out.    Said  I,  "They  have  deceived  us;  they 
promised  us  their  stand  and  will  not  let  us  have  it,  and  would  not  allow 
us  to  go  even  through  the  streets  with  our  procession,  and  now,  goll 
darn  tliem,  they  shall  not  come  up  to  the  meeting  at  all ;  they  must 
take  back  seats.''    1  made  the  men  come  around  and  surround  the  re- 
publican stiind,  so  that  they  could  not  come  there.    I  would  not  allow 
the  men  to  dismount,  but  made  them  keep  on  their  horses. 

Q.  The  colored  people  were  on  horses! — A.  On  horses  and  mules; 
there  were  as  many  on  foot  as  on  horseback,  nearly. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  sent  up  and  got  Lynch  and  a  lot  of  ladies  to  come 
down.  Alter  moving  around,  and  some  other  preliminary  arrange- 
ments not  worth  mentioning,  I  got  up  in  the  wagon  which  was  used  as 
a  stand  with  the  intention  of  introducing  Mr.  Lynch  as  our  candidate 
for  Congress,  and  did  so  very  briefly,  when  the  editor,  Mr.  Trulj*,  whose 
name  \  on  have  here,  asked  me  to  allow  him  to  speak  a  few  words.  I 
thanked  him,  and  thought  of  course  he  was  going  to  join  me  in  help 
conducting  the  meeting  peaceably,  liight  there  1  want  to  jshow  you. 
On  the  Saturday  morning  before  I  lelt  town  to  meet  this  processiou 
some  colored  men  came  marching  into  my  yard  and  told  me  the  demo- 
crats ou  the  street  had  said  Lynch  should  not  speak.  Said  I,  "  That  is 
against  what  they  told  me,"  and  I  drove  them  oflF.  Pretty  soon  two  or 
tbree  other  messengers  came  and  I  drove  them  off.  Finally  I  concluded 
I  would  go  and  see  the  sheriff.  I  went  to  the  court-house  and  found 
Captain  Darden,  who  was  considered  the  captain  of  that  club  there. 
Mr.  Truly  and  the  sheriff  were  in  the  court-house.  They  assured  me 
there  would  be  no  trouble  unless  the  colored  people  made  it.  Said 
they,  "There  will  be  no  trouble  unless  your  people  make  it."  Said  I, 
"I  bet  my  life  they  will  make  no  trouble;  they  never  have  done  it."  I 
liad  an  interview  with  the  sheriff  then.  He  told  me  he  had  appointed 
seventy-five  men  to  keep  the  peace.  '*  Well,"  said  I,  *»  I  don't  want 
your  duties  and  mine  to  conflict.  1  have  been  appointed  deputy  United 
States  marshal."  Said  he,  "  I  know  that ;  but  you  cannot  exercise  any 
authority  here.  You  have  no  right  to  exercise  or  attempt  to  exercise 
any  authority."  Mr.  Darden  spoke  up  and  said,  "  Nobody  can  exercise 
any  oflBcial  authority  here  except  the  sheriff.  The  sheriff  alone  is  re- 
sponsible, and  he  can  keep  the  peace  here.  He  has  detailed  seventy- 
five  men  to  keep  the  peace,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  unless  your 
men  make  it."  Said  I  "  1  will  guarantee  there  will  be  no  trouble  on  our 
side."  Said  he,  **  What  about  these  armed  men  ?"  They  had  a  report 
oat  there  were  some  armed  men  coming.  Sajd  I,  "  Do  not  talk  about 
that  thing ;  I  will  bet  you  my  life  you  will  not  find  a  pistol  in  the 
whole  crowd." 

Q.  Among  the  republicans,  you  meant? — A.  Among  the  republicans, 
and  that  was  what  induced  me  to  go  out  to  the  crowd  and  meet  them, 
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for  fear  some  fellow  might  be  foolish  enough  to  bring  his  pistol.  That 
brings  us  back  to  the  wagon  where  I  got  up  and  introduced  Lynch, 
and  Mr.  Truly  got  up  and  made  his  remarks. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  t — A.  As  well  as  1  can  remember,  he  said  that 
he  was  there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing*that  the  truth  was  told  and  noth- 
ing but  the  truth ;  and  that  the  moment  one  iota  or  one  single  word  was 
uttered  that  was  not  true,  right  then  and  there,  said  he,  the  debate  stops. 
With  that  the  democrats  set  up  a  yell  and  hurrah  for  Truly. 

Q.  The  armed  democrats  ? — A.  The  armed  men  set  up  a  yell  and  bnr- 
rah  for  Trul3% 

Q.  Had  they  come  up  in  the  mean  time  ? — A.  They  had  come  up  in 
the  mean  time  and  worked  in  and  got  in  the  crowd. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  f — A.  Some  remained  oflF  twenty  oi 
thirty  yards.  One  hundred,  perhaps,  gathered  around  the  stand.  Tbey 
asked  me  to  let  them  get  in  to  hear  Lynch ;  said  they  wanted  to  beai 
him.    I  made  the  colored  men  give  way  so  that  they  could  hear  him. 

Q.  On  their  horses  f — A.  Sotfie  dismounted  and  some  staid  on  tbeii 
horses.  They  got  up  within  10  feet  of  the  stand  and  formed  a  proce» 
sion  in  front ;  that  is  a  little  line,  you  know.  I  then  commenced  my  re 
marks  again,  and  ordered  the  colored  people  to  keep  quiet,  and  requested 
the  white  people,  and  asked  them,  begged  them,  to  let  us  have  peace  and 
quiet ;  told  them  we  had  had  no  meetiug,  we  had  done  nothing ;  we  bad 
been  lying  perfectly  loose  and  idle,  but  t'.at  I  was  unwilling  that  om 
candidate  for  Congress  should  go  away  from  Jefferson  County  and  saj 
the  peoi)le  were  such  heathens  and  so  barbarous,  so  cruel  and  wicked 
that  thej^  would  not  allow  a  republican  to  come  there  and  have  free 
speech ;  that  1  wanted  to  have  one  meeting,  just  one  peaceable  meeting, 
and  I  appealed  to  the  white  people  and  begged  them,  They  said  tbej 
had  no  objection  to  him  speaking,  wanted  him  to  speak.  ^^Go  on  and 
make  your  speech,  Lynch  ;  go  on  and  speak ;  we  want  to  hear  you  ;  tba4 
is  what  we  are  here  for."  1  sat  down.  Mr.  Lynch  got  up.  Pretty  sooe 
Somebody  in  the  crowd,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stewart,  commenced  giv 
ing  the  damned  lie.  Said  he,  "You  tell  a  damned  lie  on  General  Cbal 
mers."  That  was  when  he  said  that  General  Chalmers  was  at  Fort  Pil- 
low.   He  gave  him  the  damned  lie  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Q.  Was  Stewart  a  white  democrat ! — A.  A  white  democrat. 

Q.  Was  he  near  the  stand  f — A.  Within  10  feet  of  it. 

Q.  Was  he  armed,  do  you  know? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  armed.  Tbere 
was  a  lot  of  young  men  standing  around  him  also  armed,  and  wbeu  be 
gave  the  damned  lie  they  would  begin  to  hoot  and  yell  and  holler.  Tbey 
kept  it  up  with  such  rapidity  that  you  could  scarcely  hear  Lyncb  talk. 

Q.  How  soon  was  this  after  Lynch  began  f — A.  Immediately  after  be 
commenced — right  at  the  start. 

Q.  Had  he  mentioned  General  Chalmers's  name! — ^A.  No ;  he  had  not 
mentioned  it,  but  1  did.  1  got  up  when  they  accused  him  ot  telling  a 
damned  lie  on  Chalmers,  and  1  told  them  that  Mr.  Lynch  went  by  tbe 
congressional  records.  "1  can  show  you,"  Siud  I,  *'tlie  statement 
Lynch  made  about  Chalmers  in  print;  that  is  all  we  goby,  the  rec 
ord."  He  commenced  giving  the  damned  lie.  By  this  time  Judge  Shack 
leford  got  up  on  the  stand  to  beg  them  to  let  JMr.  Lynch  go  on  am 
make  his  speech.  Said  he,  ''  I  want  this  gentleman  to  go  on  and  uiaki 
his  speech,  because  this  is  the  first  opportunity  we  have  ever  had  toge 
at  the  colored  people  at  all,  the  first  time  we  have  ever  had  them  al 
together.  Now,''  said  he,  "I  beg  you  for  Shackleford,  just  to  satisf 
Shackleford,  that  you  allow  this  gentleman  to  go  on  and  make  h 
speech,  and  say  whatever  he  wants  to  say." 
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Q.  Shackleford  was  a  leading  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Said  he,  '*It 
is  the  last  opportauity  we  sbaii  have  to  address  the  colored  people." 
Ibey  paid  no  attention  to  it,  but  kept  giving  the  damned  lie,  even  when 
he  was  talking,  and  kept  ye.Iing.  I  appealed  to  tbe'sheritf  who  was 
BittiDg  in  the  wagon  ;  said  I,  ^^  Mr.  McCormack,  if  I  was  sheriff  of  the 
county  I  wonld  not  have  this  state  of  things  here ;  I  have  been  sheriff 
of  this  county,  and  I  never  allowed  anything  of  this  kind  to  happen." 
Said  I,  "You  promised  you  were  going  to  keep  the  peace  here."  Said  he, 
^' My  God,  I  can't  do  anything  with  them  ;  you  see  the  disposition  of 
them ;  they  are  a  lot  of  half  fools  and  crazy  like  ;  how  they  are  going 
on;  they  won't  pay  attention  to  me."  He  spoke  out  once,  twice,  ''Gen- 
tlemen, I  want  you  to  keep  order,"  but  in  a  very  mild  tone,  and  they 
paid  no  attention  to  him.  So  finally  Mr.  Thompson  down  there  came  to 
me  and  wanted  to  make  a  proposition  of  this  kind,  that  if  the  democrats 
woold  allow  Mr.  Lynch  to  speak,  would  I  make  a  pledge  that  I  would 
keep  all  the  republicans  there,  and  not  allow  any  of  them  to  go  awny 
until  Shackleford  had  done  speaking.  Said  1,  ''  No,  sir ;  this  is  our 
meeting,  and  I  don't  make  any  such  arrangement.  Moreover,"  said  1, 
"that  same  proposition  has  been  made  by  Judge  Shackleford  himself, 
and  yoar  own  party  has  refused  to  acquiesce  in  your  proposition ;  I  don't 
go  into  such  a  trap ;  there  is  a  trap  in  it,  and  I  am  not  going  in  it. " 

Q.  What  did  Truly  say  about  thatf — A.  Truly  got  up  then  and  said 
that  he  did  not  understand  that  there  was  to  be  a  joint  discussion. 
Said  he,  "Gentlemen,  if  this  is  to  be  a  joint  discussion,  by  the  Eternnl 
1  want  you  to  understand^ this  is  not  my  crowd  and  not  my  place ;  no 
place  for  Truly." 

Q.  Was  he  cheered  ? — A.  Cheered  lustily. 

Q.  By  the  democrats  f — A.  By  the  democrats. 

Q.  Was  Shackleford  cheered! — A.  No,  sir;  ho  Whs  not.  Neither 
Shackleford  nor  Thompson  was  cheered.  Thompson  wanted  to  renew 
the  proposition  that  was  made  by  Shackleford. 

Q.  What  took  place  next? — A.  Lynch  got  up  then,  and  commenced 
talking  again,  and  after  three  or  four  efforts  to  address  the  crowd, 
finally,  finding  that  it  was  perfectly  useless,  1  told  him  it  was  no  use. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  he  commenced  to  speak? — A.  Every  time 
he  bep^au  they  commenced  hooting  and/  hallooing. 

Q.  The  white  democrats! — A.  The  white  democrats.  Lynch  got  up 
then,  and  asked  thein  to  let  him  say  one  word.  I  t/old  him  to  sit  still 
and  let  me  talk,  for  whenever  1  talked  they  would  listen  to  me.  There 
Was  no  noise  when  I  talked.  1  got  up  and  said  :  "1  don't  want  any 
congressional  committees  to  come  down  to  investigate  the  affairs  of 
Jefferson  County  ;  1  want  no  committees  here;  1  want  a  good. report  to 
goont  from  Jefferson  County,  to  show  that  the  white  people  and  colored 
people  here  can  get  along  and  manage  political  affiiirs  without  any 
committees  from  Congress."  That  was  the  strain  I  talked  in ;  1  could 
not  give  you  the  exact  words.  They  told  me  it  was  all  right;  let  Mr. 
Lynch  get  up  and  speak.  Mr.  Lynch  commenced  again,  and  it  was  a 
^Mition  of  the  same  old  trouble,  hooting,  hallooing,  and  yelling.  So 
I  got  angry  myself,  and  the  colored  men  were  getting  very  restless; 
getting  very  excited,  and  commenced  quarreling  with  me  for  allowing 
hese  white  men  to  come  up  to  the  wagon  with  my  friends  when  we  had 
ad  them  all  sbvt  out  once.  1  finally  said  to  those  who  were  standing 
lose  by,  ''  Go  out  in  the  crowd,  and  1  will  make  a  motion  to  adjourn  the 
eetiug."  I  did  so,  and  I  hallooed  out,  "The  meeting  is  adjourned." 
|je  colored  men  then  set  up  a  cheer  and  hurrah.  The  colored  men 
jrted  oft*;  the  women  and  children  all  started  off.    We  had  been  dis- 
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appointed  in  getting  onr  grand  procession  together  as  we  wanted.  Tb 
democrats  retired  to  tbeir  original  stand  that  they  had  tendered  me 
few  days  before,  and  there  they  organized  a  meeting  and  commence 
speaking.  Some  of  the  colored  men  asked  me  might  they  go  there.  Sai 
I,  **  Yes,  all  of  you  go,  if  you  want  to.''  The  majority  of  the  republ 
cans,  the  colored  people,  said  they  would  not  go.  1  knocked  about  tl 
street  a  few  moments,  and  finally  1  thought  I  would  play  a  little  sbai 
trick  on  the  democrats.  I  goes  to  Lynch  and  makes  a  proposition,  tb; 
if  he  would  get  into  a  buggy  with  mt,  and  go  down  eight  miles  fro 
town,  to  where  the  railroad  crosses  the  main  Natchez  road,  he  won 
have  a  fine  meeting,  take  the  crowd  down  there  and  fall  back  eig 
miles.  The  democrats  had  got  busy.  Said  I,  "They  are  all  eugagi 
now,  and  we  will  sieal  off  from  them ;  if  they  find  it  out  afterward, 
don't  care  a  cent." 

Q.  What  did  Lynch  say  f — A.  Lynch  was  afraid  of  it.  Was  afra 
they  might  come  down  there  and  catch  us  and  bushwack  us,  or  sou 
thing.  After  a  good  deal  of  persuasion  he  came  to  me  and  said  he  con 
not  go ;  he  did  not  like  that  plan  ;  was  afraid  it  might  bring  troub 
By  george,  I  thought  I  would  go  on  and  carry  that  programme  throug 
1  rode  on  my  horse  and  told  the  colored  men  who  were  still  around  tl 
street  to  get  their  neighbors  together  and  fall  back  to  the  creek  ei^^ 
miles  and  wait  there  for  me  and  Lynch.  They  fell  back  to  the  crw 
About  the  time  I  thought  they  had  reached  there,  I  rode  down  and  foai 
about  four  or  five  hundred  men,  women,  and  children  there.  I  rode  o 
and  they  commenced  hallooing  and  shouting,  "  Where  is  Lyucl 
Where  is  Lynch  ?  Where  is  Lynch  ?"  1  told  them  he  was  coming, 
got  them  up  to  the  railroad  stand  at  the  depot,  and  got  out  on  a  wag( 
there  and  harangued  them  until  the  cars  got  in  sight.  Pretty  8o<ju  il 
cars  came  in  sight,  and  they  commenced  yelling  and  shouting  forLyuc 
The  cars  stopped  ;  Lynch  stepped  out  and  gave  them  about  a  five  orti 
minutes'  talk  ;  perhaps  not  so  long  as  that.  Pretty  soon  the  cars  rai 
the  bell  and  he  had  to  leave.  The  men  caught  him  up  in  their  armsai 
took  him  into  the  cars. 

Q.  His  friends? — A.  His  friends.  Wo  mounted  our  horses  and  we 
oft'  cheeriugand  hurrahing  with  colors  llying  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  ai 
Lynch.  We  were  all  shouting,  with  our  flags  fiying  and  drums  beatio 
for  about  two  miles,  and  then  commenced  scattering.  We  thought^ 
had  won  a  big  victory  ;  we  had  beat  the  democrats  at  last.  We  b; 
had  our  meeting.  Very  suddenly  we  met  up  with  about  two  hundred 
three  hundred  of  these  armed  democrats  in  a  little  narrow  lane,  and  the 
a  hand-to-hand  fight  ensued.  There  were  some  eight  or  t^n  men  ridii 
in  advance  of  me.  They  were  strung  all  along  the  road,  1  reckon,  1 
about  a  mile  or  two. 

Q.  The  colored  men  ? — A.  The  colored  people  were  scattered  all  aloi 

Q.  Going  along  peaceably? — A.  Peaceably.  Their  meeting  h 
broken  up,  and  they  were  going  to  their  homes. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  meet  f — A.  We  met  this  armed  body  of  men. 

Q.  About  how  many  f — A.  I  could  not  see  to  the  end  of  the  i)roc( 
sion  ;  but  I  saw  at  least  forty  or  fifty  of  thorn.  The  road  was  crooked 
there  was  an  angle  in  the  road.  I  rode  np  on  a  little  rise  to  see  lio 
many  there  were.  I  got  on  a  little  hill  and  discovered  some  white  um 
that  were  meeting  the  colored  men,  and  it  appeared  to  me  they  li; 
clinched.  I  saw  two  white  men  and  only  one  colored  man  cliuclK 
They  were  all  on  their  horses.  I  saw  another  colored  man  right  in  I 
crowd,  and  some  white  men  were  striking  at  him,  and  he  was  striki 
them  back  with  a  sugar-ciine  stick.    I  stopped  and  looked  at  thein  I 
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a  moment.  I  had  passed  four  democrats  about  a  uiile  before  I  met  the 
crowd.  I  kuew  tbem  very  well,  aud  Ibey  weie  good  tiiend.s  of  mine.  I 
tamed  back  to  appeal  to  those  men  to  come  up  and  slop  tbem  nnd  to  ^et 
the  democrats  to  let  our  men  go  through  peaceably.  When  I  turned 
back  1  did  not  ride  over  a  hundred  yards  before  I  met  Mi*.  Briscoe  an<l 
Mr.  Coffee.  These  were  the  names  of  the  men  I  had  met  before.  I  told 
tbem,  '*  Your  men  are  fighting  the  republicans ;  knocking  theman<l  cut}'- 
iDgthem  about,'^  and  that  it  was  not  right;  that  our  men  had  not  done 
anythiug,  and  they  ought  not  to  treat  them  in  that  way  ;  and  I  wished 
they  would  go  up  there  and  put  a  stop  to  it  and  let  our  men  pass  without 
beiug  mole^sted.  They  said,  certainly  they  would  do  so,  and  that  it  was 
wrong  and  should  be  stopped.  They  galloped  up  to  them.  I  did  not  go 
back  to  see  what  was  done  ;  but  1  knew  how  our  crow<l  were  scattered 
aloug,  the  men,  women,  and  children  coming  back.  I  wheeled  my  horse 
aroQud  to  go  on,  when  Captain  Johnson,  a  wealthy  planter,  rode  up  to 
me  and  wanted  to  know  if  1  was  going  to  act  as  deputy  United  States 
marshal  or  not.  I  had  been  running  around  the  town  with  these  col- 
ored men  trying  to  get  them  i\  place  to  locate  our  meeting.  1  did  not 
understand  his  question  ^t  first.  Ue asked  me  two  or  three  times  bi'fore 
1  could  get  the  gist  of  what  he  meant  and  could  know  what  he  was  driv- 
ing at.  Finally  he  remarked  to  me  that  it  was  no  use  for  me  to  attempt 
to  act  in  any  official  capacity.  He  commenced  talking  further  in  that 
strain ;  but  1  told  him  1  had  no  time  for  him,  and  rode  oil'  and  left  him. 
He  rode  back  to  the  crowd. 

Q.  Had  you  been  threatened  by  other  parties  at  or  about  that  time  in 
refeience  to  your  duties  as  deputy  United  States  marshal  ? — A.  1  hail 
not  been  threatened,  but  several  parlies  had  been  to  mean<l  advised  me 
not  to  accept,  before  I  qualified  as  deputy  United  States  marshal.  I 
told  several  citizens  that  1  had  received  a  commission  as  deputy  United 
States  marshal. 

Q.  Why  did  they  advise  you  not  to  accept! — A.  They  said  it  would 
get  me  into  trouble;  and  some  of  them  told  me  if  I  accepted  it  1  could 
not  live  in  Jefferson  County  any  more.  That  is  just  what  they  told  me ; 
but  I  told  them  it  was  merely  a  bluff  in  order  to  carry  the  election. 

Q.  How  far  did  this  difficulty  extend  with  these  armed  men  at  that 
time!— A.  It  ceased  right  there.  On  Monday  1  went  to  see  a  man. 
Somebody  came  into  town  and  reported  he  was  half  dead  and  could  not 
get  home.  I  galloped  back  on  Monday  to  his  house  to  find  out  whether 
it  was  true.  1  found  it  was  not  true.  He  told  me,  however,  that  he  be- 
lieved they  would  have  shot  him  (and  that  a  man  drew  a  pistol  on  him) 
had  it  Dot  been  for  Mr.  Wade  Harrison.  He  said  that  Mr.  Wade  Har- 
nson  stopped  them  and  would  not  let  them  hurt  him. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  know  about  intimidation  by  the  democrats  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1876,  if  anything,  in  addition  to  what  you  have 
stated? — A.  1  do  not  know  of  anything  more  than  what  I  have  told  you 
about  the  general  parading  there — patrolling  and  riding  around,  and  the 
general  talk  over  the  county. 

Q.  How  many  armed  men  were  there,  if  you  know,  in  these  several 
organized  bands  in  Jefferson  County  during  the  campaign  ? — A.  I  be- 
lieve nearly  every  man  in  the  county,  excepting  a  few  old  men,  and  a 
good  many  old  men  were  in  them. 
Q.  You  mean  democrats  ? — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Kernan.  The  witness  staffed  all  he  knows,  and  now  he  is  stating 
that  he  believes  every  man  in  the  county,  pretty  much,  was  armed. 
The  Witness.  Not  every  man. 
Mr,  Keenan.  Pretty  much,  except  the  aged. 
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The  Witness.  I  said  except  a  few  old  retired  citizens,  and  some  of 
tbem  were  armed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  When  you  say  every  man,  you  mean  the  dem- 
ocrats f — A.  I  am  talking  about  the  democrats. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  what  be  believes  aboat 
it.  I  do  not  think  it  is  evidence,  and  that  would  make  this  investiga- 
tion an  endless  thing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  What,  if  anything,  have  you  to  say  about  being 
driven  out  of  the  county  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  was.  On  the  week  prior  to 
the  election  I  concluded  I  would  go  up  to  qualify  as  United  States  mar- 
shal. I  had  talked  with  several  ot  the  old  citizens  there  about  the  matter. 
We  were  all  friendly.  I  asked  them  what  they  thought  about  it.  Mr. 
Eastman,  a  very  wealthy  planter  there  in  the  county,  and  a  very  large 
merchant,  and  the  president  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  told  me  he  was 
glad  of  it^  that  he  thought  I  was  the  very  man  who  ought  to  have  it 

Q.  This  was  after  the  election  T — A.  Prior  to  the  election  about  a 
week.  He  said  he  thought  I  was  the  man  who  ought  to  have  it.  fle 
asked  me  to  let  him  see  the  commission.  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  kept 
it  at  his  store  nearly  all  day.  In  the  evening  I  went  down  to  his  store 
and  asked  him  for  it.  He  had  taken  it  out  of  the  store  into  the  back 
yard.  He  advised  me  to  send  it  back  to  Jackson  and  not  accept  it.  He 
said  he  had  been  talking  to  my  friends  about  it,  and  they  thongbt  I 
would  get  into  trouble. 

Q.  Republican  ordemocratic  friends  T — A.  Mr.  Eastman  is  a  democrat 
I  replied  that  I  did  not  know  how  it  would  get  me  into  trouble.  Said  I, 
"  I  have  been  sheriff  here  for  nearly  five  years,  and  I  cannot  see  au}^  De- 
cessity  of  making  any  trouble  about  it.''  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  that  is  what 
they  tell  me,  and  1  am  afraid  they  might  get  you  into  trouble,  so  I  advise 
you  to  send  the  commission  back  and  have  no  fuss  about  it ;  but,"  says 
he,  "however,  you  do  as  you  please."  That  same  afternoon  I  wasoQ 
the  street,  and  Mr.  Darden,  a  member  of  the  democratic  club,  called 
me  across  the  street,  and  went  back  into  the  store,  and  he  said  be 
wanted  to  have  a  private  talk  with  me.  We  talked  nearly  an  hoaroa 
the  subject.  He  did  not  want  me  to  accept  it,  but  told  me  if  I  did  it 
would  get  me  into  trouble  and  I  could  not  live  in  the  county.  He  told 
me  that  the  white  people  were  determined  in  that  county  to  carry  the 
election  at  all  hazards,  and  they  were  determined  that  the  republican 
party  should  rule  no  longer.  Says  he,  "  I  am  a  friend  of  you,  and  if 
you  accept  this  thing  it  is  going  to  get  you  into  trouble.  We  do  not 
want  to  hurt  you.  Your  family  is  here,  and  you  are  settled  here  amoug 
us.'' 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do  with  your  commission! — A.  He  advised 
me  to  return  it.  I  told  him  in  reply,  "  I  have  been  appointed  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  deputy  United  States  marshal,  and  I  know 
no  reason  why  1  should  not  accept"  He  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  if  I  did  accept  it  would  tend  to  bring  me  into  trouble. 
We  talked  the  matter  over  a  long  time.  He  told  me  that  what  he  said 
was  strictly  private.  1  told  him  I  regarded  it  as  such.  He  told  me  I 
had  better  do  as  he  advised  me  and  send  my  commission  back  to  Jack- 
son. Says  he,  *'  If  yon  accept  it,  the  whole  county  will  turn  against  yon; 
and  now  you  are  here  living  with  us  in  quiet  and  peace,  and  you  had  l)e^ 
ter  remain  so."  I  told  him  that  my  object  in  taking  it  was  thar  yon  dem- 
ocrats ail  say  there  is  going  to  be  a  collision,  a  war  of  races,  and  says  I, 
**  I  want  to  put  myself  in  an  attitude  so  that  if  there  comes  a  collision,  I 
can  assist  in  restoring  peace  and  order."  Says  he,  ^'  You  cannot  do  any- 
thing here  at  all  as  United  States  marshal,  and  you  had  better  send  your 
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mmfssioD  back.''  I  took  the  papers  bome  with  tne  that  night  and 
idled  over  it,  and  the  next  morning  1  went  before  the  commissioner 
d  qualified  as  United  States  marshal.  Some  of  them  met  me  on  the 
*eet  the  next  morning  and  asked  me  about  it.  I  told  them  I  had  qaal- 
?d.  They  told  me  they  were  very  sorry  to  hear  it ;  that  it  was  going  to 
t  me  into  troable.  Said  I,  ^'  I  know  what  my  dntiesare  and  I  am  not 
log  to  overstep  my  duties ;  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  of  talking  about 
>able  here;  there  is  no  cause  for  it;"  bat  they  insisted  that  it  was 
uud  to  get  me  into  trouble,  and  that  if  I  undertook  to  act  1  would  have 

leave  the  aounty.  On  the  week  just  before  the  election  I  com- 
»nced  stirring  about  getting  our  tickets  ready.  We  had  not  been 
le  to  do  any  canvassing.  1  went  to  Natchez  and  had  tickets 
inted  for  Franklin  and  Jefferson  Counties.  I  came  back  and  went 
•wu  to  Franklin  County  and  got  the  tickets  distributed  among 
e  republicans.  Jefferson  always  had  taken  care  of  Franklin 
)onty,  which  was  close  by.    I  got  back  home  on  Saturday  morning, 

the  4th  of  November,  I  had  been  riding  around  a  good  deal  that 
eek  and  was  tired.  Saturday  morning  I  got  together  a  lot  of  what  we 
ill  there  our  central  committee,  that  is,  the  men  living  in  the  several 
istricts  in  the  county,  to  distribute  the  tickets  to  certain  men  so  that 
ley  could  carry  them  into  the  districts  and  on  the  day  of  the  election 
ive  them  to  the  voters,  you  understand.  We  went  up  to  the  school- 
lonse,  about  six  or  eight  yards  from  the  main  part  of  the  towif,  a  kind 
»f  retired  place.  We  had  the  men  there  from  different  parts  of  the 
.'onnty,and  we  gave  out  our  tickets  in  little  packages.  1  instructed  the 
men  to  go  off  quietly  and  not  let  their  wives  oven  know  that  they  had 
the  tickets,  and  to  say  nothing  about  the  tickets  until  the  morning  of 
the  election  ;  and  I  then  advis^  them  to  go  right  to  the  polls — we  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  the  tickets  out  on  the  public  roads  away 
from  the  polls — but  I  advised  them  to  go  right  to  the  polls,  and  give 
tbe  tickets  out  right  around  the  polls,  and  advised  them  not  to  have 
aoy  fa8s  with  any  person  ;  but  if  they  wanted  to  vote  the  democratic 
ticket  to  let  them  do  it,  and  if  any  friends  wanted  to  vote  the  ticket  let 
them  vote  it,  but  to  keep  quiet,  and  I  was  satisfied  we  would  carry  the 
coontv  by  an  •overwhelming  republican  majority.  Just  as  we  adjourned 
a  man  came  running  to  me  and  said  that  some  Yankee  soldiers  were 
down  town  and  wanted  to  see  me.  I  walked  on  and  got  to  tbe  far  end 
of  tbe  town,  where  I  stopped,  and  I  saw  a  wagon  and  a  crowd  of  people 
gathered  there ;  I  found  there  a  detachment,  1  reckon,  of  about  twelve 
Soldiers. 

Q.  United  States  soldiers! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  pulled  out  a  letter  and 
landed  it  to  me-  Mr.  Truly  introduced  to  me  the  sergeant  command- 
ing tbe  troops,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  a  letter  for  me.  He  pulled 
out  a  little  note  and  handed  it  to  me,  from  Captain  Chauncey,  I  think  his 
^ame  is,  in  Port  Gibson,  Claiborne  County,  Mississippi.  The  only  thing 
lesaid  in  the  note  was  that  a  detachment  of  troops  had  arrived  here 
Jor  yonr  town. 

Q.  Was  this  Chauncey  or  De  Courcy  f — A.  Chauncey ;   De  Courcy 
lad  left. 
Q.  Captain,  was  he? — A.  I  think  he  called  himself  captain. 
By  Mr.  Kbrnan  : 

Q.  Captain  what  f — A.  Chauncey,  I  think ;  I  do  not  remember  his 
same. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Chance,  is  itt — A.  It  may  be  Chance  ;  I  believe  that  is  it. 
Q.  Was  this  a  note  rrom  Chance  f — A.  A  note  from  Chance. 
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Q.  Who  was  Chance? — A.  I  think  he  had  charge  of  what  troops 
were  at  Port  Gibson,  in  Claiborne  County. 

Q.  A  republican  t — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  republican  or 
not ;  1  never  saw  him  in  my  life. 

Q.  What  was  the  note  1 — A.  The  note  only  read  this  way :  "A  detach 
mentof  twelve  troops  leave  here  for  your  town.  You  will  please  look 
out  and  get  them  good  quarters.  I  would  prefer  that  you  would  get 
them  a  house  if  you  can.''  That  was  all  that  was  in  it.  I  read  the  note, 
and  Mr.  Truly  came  up  and  said  that  the  troops  were  sent  there  to  be 
used  as  a  posse  for  the  sheriff,  by  the  sheriff.  I  just  laughed  at  the 
idea  and  went  off.  Mr.  Truly  told  me  also,  **  We  have  already  got  quar- 
ters for  them."  That  was  done  before  I  got  there.  They  were  already 
quartered.  The  sergeant  turned  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  a  place 
where  they  could  put  their  mules.  1  told  him  yes,  and  furnished  iheui  a 
stable  to  put  their  mules  in. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  about  your  being  driven  out  of  the  county!— 
A.  I  am  getting  to  that  now. 

Q.  Do  not  go  into  particulars  too  much ;  it  takes  too  much  time ;  come 
right  down  to  the  leading  points. — A.  Then  this  sergeant  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  if  I  apprehended  any  danger  in  the  county.  I  told  him 
none  in  the  world.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  speculation  on  the  street 
as  to  who  these  soldiers  were  sent  there  to  serve  under,  the  United 
States  marshal  or  the  sheriff.  To  set  myself  right,  as  several  persons 
had  been  to  me  and  told  me  what  they  had  heard  on  the  streets,  and 
some  of  the  democrats  had  told  me  themselves  that  those  troops  were 
sent  for  the  sheriff,  and  I  did  not  want  to  give  them  any  orders  unless 
I  had  a  right  to  do  so,  I  telegraphed  to  Marshal  Lake  informing  him 
that  the  troops  had  arrived  in  Fayette,  and  inquiring  of  him  what  they 
were  for,  and  telling  him  that  all  was  quiet. 

Q.  Ee  was  the  marshal  of  the  district? — A.  The  marshal  of  the 
district.  1  went  home  and  went  to  sleep,  and  was  as  sound  asleep  as 
ever  in  my  life.  I  think  it  was  about  eleven  or  twelve  o'clock  at  ngbt 
when  somebody  rapped  at  the  door  rapidly  and  wanted  me  to  go  out.  I 
jumped  out  and  threw  the  door  open. 

Q.  How  long  was  this  before  the  election  ? — A.  The  night  of  the  4th, 
before  the  election.  1  threw  the  door  open  and  told  the  gentleman  to 
walk  in.  He  says,  "No,  put  on  your  clothes  and  come  out."  I  said, 
'* There  is  nobody  here  but  me;  come  in;  my  family  is  in  the  uextroom.^ 
Mr.  Truly  was  in  advance.  Said  he,  "Do  you  know  there  has  been  a  big 
riot  out  east  T'  I  did  not  believe  him.  I  told  him  I  had  heard  nothing  of 
it. 

Q.  Who  was  with  Truly  that  night  ? — A.  Mr.  McClure,  a  republican, 
the  chairman  of  our  executive  committee.  I  said  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 
Truly  sat  down  and  commenced  telling  me  :  "  Henry  Darden,  the  \M 
fellow,  is  shot  and  killed,  and  Walker  Harper  is  shot  all  to  pieces,  and 
we  have  come  over  to  warn  you  to  feet  out  of  the  way,  because  there  wil^ 
be  hell  to  play  in  the  county.  There  is  going  to  be  the  terriblest  tin»e 
that  ever  was  here  in  the  county,  and  you  must  get  out  of  the  way,  or 
else  take  a  letter  from  me,  and  go  out  and  give  yourself  up  to  those 
men,  and  1  cannot  promise  you  that  my  letter  will  do  you  any  good.^ 

Q.  What  men  did  he  refer  to  ? — A.  The  democrats  in  the  east. 

Q.  When  he  said  the  east,  what  did  he  mean! — A.  I  will  tell  you 
directly.  He  said,  "  Give  yourself  up  ;"  and  said  1,  "  Where  are  these 
men  ?■'  He  said, "  Out  here  on  the  Hugh  JMontgomery  plantation.  They 
went  out  there  to  a  negro  church,  and  tried  to  surround  the  church,  to 
get  the  men  that  they  thought  had  shot  a  colored  democrat  that  morn- 
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ig."  They  supposed  they  had  shot  hira;  they  did  not  know,  but  just 
apposed,  and  went  out  hunting  for  him.  Mr.  Truly  said,  "They  heard 
tie  singing,  and  rode  up  to  the  church,  and  in  trying  to  surround  the 
burcb  the  negroes  got  frightened  and  broke  out,  and  commenced  firing, 
s  they  broke  out,  and  they  have  shot  Danlen.     They  killed  him.'' 

Q.  Who  was  Darden  ? — A.  He  belonged  to  the  democratic  club.  And 
iid  he,  *'  Harper  is  shot  all  to  pieces.'' 

Q.  Who  was  Harper! — \.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  ])lantpr  out  there, 
nd  also  a  member  of  the  club.  And,  said  he,  "  Some  of  the  damned  fools 
ill  think  that  you  adrised  that  conspiracy.  I  know  damned  well  you 
ad  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  everybody"  will  not  think  as  T  do,  and  my 
dvice  is  that  you  will  either  go  out  there  and  render  all  the  assistance 
ou  can  in  trying  to  find  out  who  did  fire  on  Captain  Darden's  men,  or 
Ise  le^ave  tho  county  ;"  and  said  he,  '*  Do  not  get  so  far  but  I  eun  reach 
ou  with  a  letter,  because  I  do  not  know  what  changes  matters  may 
ake."  I  protested  against  going.  Presently,  Mr.  McClure,  a  democrat, 
ame,  and  he  said,  ''What  in  the  name  of  God  are  you  doing  here!" 
^aid  he,  ''I  thought  you  had  gone."  Said  I,  ''Gone  where!  1  am  n(»t 
Coing  anywhere."  He  insisted  that  I  should  go,  and  he  told  me  1  must 
;o. 

Q   Did  he  come  before  Mr.  Truly  left!— A.  Alter  Mr.  Truly  left. 

Q.  How  long  after! — A.  Ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after. 

Q  You  had  not  retired  f — A.  I  had  not  retired.  I  had  not  even 
divssed  myself. 

Q.  Did  any  one  come  with  McCluie! — A.  He  cime  with  his  broth'»r. 
Q.  There  are  two  McOlures;  one  a  democrat,  and  one  a  republican  ! — 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  republican  came  first  with  Truly,  and  he  left,  and  after  he 

left  the  democratic  McClure  came! — A.  That  is  right. 
Q.  Did  he  come  alone! — A.  I  think  his  brother  came  with  him.    James 

McClure,  the  democrat,  came  in  the  house 
Q.  They  were  brothers! — A.  They  were  brothers.    Henry  McClure  is 

tbe  republican. 
Q.  What  did  the  democratic  McClure  say  to  you  ! — A.  He  told  me  the 

begt  thing  I  could  do  was  to  leave. 
Q.  To  leave   the  county  ! — A.  To  leave  the  county — yes.     Ho  said 

things  were  terrible;  that  he  knew   I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it;  that 

he  knew  I  was  innocent  of  knowing  anything  at  all  about  the  conspiracy 

oat  there.    1  told  him  I  had  advised  the  colored  men  against  resorting 

to  arms,  or  resorting  to  any  hostility  whatever.     He  said  he  knew  that, 

and  he  seemed  to  Be  a  good  deal  distressed  about  it;  but  he  thought 

Diy  only  safety  was  to  leave. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  conspiracy! — A.  Conspiracy  in  firing  on 

those  white  men  right  in  the  night.    I  studied  the  matter  over.     My 

^nn\y  got  up  and  commenced  crying  around  me.     I  got  my  horse  and 

left. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  was  that ! — A.  I  reckon  it  was  about 
twelve  o'clock. 

Q.  What  family  have  you! — A.  A  wife  and  seven  children.  I  went 
down  to  the  river  and  staid  all  night.  Ou  Monday  I  started  back  to 
town. 

By  IVW.  Keen  AN : 

Q.  This  was  on  Saturday! — A.  It  was  Sunday  morning  when  I  got 
down  to  my  stopping-place.  I  went  to  a  friend's  house  who  lived  about 
twenty  miles  from  there. 
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Q.  About  twenty  miles  from  Fayette? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  return^  when ! — A.  I  started  back  on  Monday  and  met 
Captain  Hunt,  oar  school  saperintendent,  on  the  road.  He  advised  me 
to  wait  until  he  could  send  into  town  and  find  out  what  the  trouble  was 
there.  He  said  he  had  heard  a  good  many  rumors,  and  did  not  know 
what  was  true  and  what  was  ^not. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  were  then  deputy  United  States  marshal  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  filed  your  bond  and  accepted  the  commission  ! — A.  I  bad 
no  bond  to  give.  I  had  accepted  the  commission  and  taken  rheoaih. 
I  stopped  at  Mr.  Hunt's  plantation.  He  sent  a  man  into  town  on  horse- 
back to  find  out  what  was  the  trouble.  Mr.  Hunt  lives  about  nine  miles 
from  town.  The  man  did  not  return  as  early  as  we  thought  he  ought  to 
return,  but  while  we  were  there  three  colored  men  came  riding  by  from 
town ;  they  had  gone  there  to  register  under  a  misapprehension.  The 
old  law  was  that  you  could  register  the  day  before  the  election.  These 
men  had  been  over  in  Louisiana  picking  cotton  and  they  failed  to  reg- 
ister while  the  polls  were  open. 

Q.  They  thought  they  could  register  then  ! — A.  Thej^  thought  they 
could  register  then.  They  came  back  from  town  under  whip  and  seemed 
to  be  very  much  frightened.  They  told  us  the  town  was  full  of  armed 
men  and  that  they  were  burying  Darden,  and  that  the  men  were  loud 
and  boisterous,  cursing  and  damning  as  they  were  following  the  corpse 
to  the  grave;  and  that  they  were  armed,  and  that  they  had  squads  of 
men  out  hunting  for  me  and  McGlure.  McGlure  had  in  the  mean  time 
left.  He  left  on  Sunday  morning.  I  thought  I  would  go  over  in  Looi«- 
iana. 

Q.  You  went  out  of  the  State! — A.  Yes;  I  left  the  State.  I  went 
across  that  night  and  got  a  boat  the  next  morning  and  went  on  down  to 
New  Orleans,  and  1  have  been  in  New  Orleans  ever  since  until  I  came 
here. 

Q.  What  night  did  you  leave  home — the  night  of  the  fourth!— A. 
The  night  of  the  fourth. 

Q.  Of  November  I — A.  Of  November. 

Q.  That  night  you  lett !— A.  That  night  I  left. 

Q.  You  went  twenty  miles  that  night  f — A.  I  went  that  night  riglit 
to  Mr.  Collyer's. 

Q.  Did  you  return  to  Fayette  f — A.  Not  nearer  than  nine  miles. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  the  day  of  the  election  ! — A.  I  was  in  Lonis- 
iana,  in  the  town  of  Idalia,  opposite  Natchez. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  returned  ! — A.  1  have  never  been  in  Jeffer- 
son County  since. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  your  family  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  seen  your  family  since  that  night  t — A.  Ye5,sir. 

Q.  Where  are  they  I — A.  They  are  at  home.  I  sent  for  my  daughter 
before  I  started  up  here  and  left  her  at  New  Orleans.  I  have  a  daughter 
grown.  I  wrote  her  to  come  down  and  see  me,  that  I  could  not  get  any 
direct  news  from  home.  She  came  to  New  Orleans  to  see  me,  and  she 
had  only  been  in  New  Orleans  a  few  days  when  I  got  the  summons  to 
come  here. 

Q.  She  is  a  young  lady  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  a  property-holder  in  Mississippi  f — A.  1  have  a  small 
house  and  lot  there. 

Q.  You  have  it  yet  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  in  reference  to  the  killing  of  some 
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twenty-five  raen  or  twenty-seven  men  in  that  county  ? — A.  I  do  not 
tnow  anything  of  my  own  personal  knowledge;  I  never  saw  anything 
)f  it.  I  was  no^  in  the  coanty,  and,  of  course,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have 
leard  from  diffes^eut  persons 

Mr.  Kbrnan.  I  desire  to  object  to  what  the  witness  heard.  I  suppose 
rou  have  some  witness  to  bring  here  who  reallj*^  saw  it. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  a  witness  here.  If  this 
»tory  is  true  1  propose  to  follow  it  up.  I  will  Join  with  you  or  anybody 
'Ise  in  getting  all  the  evidence  necessary  either  to  prove  it  or  dis- 
)rove  it. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  shall  endeavor  to  get  at  the  bottom  facts. 

Mr.  Teller.  Of  course  it  is  not  as  good  evidence  as  that  of  eye- 
rituesses';  but  it  seems  to  me  that  common  rumor  and  common  report 
Day  be  received. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  My  question  is,  what  do  you  know,  of  j^our 
►wn  knowledge  or  by  common  rumor  and  notoriety,  in  reference  to  the 
ailing  of  some  twenty  five  or  twenty-seven  men  in  Jefferson  County, 
ifisAissippi,  shortly  prior  to  the  election  in  18701 

Mr.  Kernan.  Let  him  indicate  first  what  he  knows  in  reference  to  it. 

The  Witness.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know  even  that  Mr. 
Darden  was  killed.  I  left  the  county  immediately  upon  learning  the  news, 
under  the  advice  of  my  friends.  As  soon  as  I  received  the  intelligence 
I  left  the  county,  and  I  have  not  been  in  it  since.  They  advised  me  to 
leave,  and  they  told  me  that  Mr.  Darden,  a  respectable  and  prominent 
citizen  there,  bad  been  killed  by  the  colored  men  at  the  church. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Now  answer  the  rest  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Teller.  Go  on  and  state  what  you  heard. 

Tb«  Witness.  I  heard  from  both  parties  that  it  was  so  ;  that  he  was 
killed. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  State  what  you  heaid  of  the  other  man. — A.  Mind  you,  I  do  not 
know  a  thing  about  that.  1  have  not  even  seen  a  man  who  was  at  the 
killing,  but  I  received  information  in  Louisiana  while  I  was  there,  from 
the  crews  traveling  up  and  .down  the  river  on  steamboats,  because  I 
;:odown  to  the  boats  sometimes  when  they  come  in,  to  hear  what  is 
going  on  and  see  if  there  is  anybody  on  board  from  my  section  of  the 
country,  so  that  I  may  hear  from  my  family.  I  have  had  one  man  who 
^rote  lue  a  note,  and  he  said  he  was  among  the  crowd  that  was  at  the 
killing.  He  so  stated.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know, 
^ut  I  have  his  statement  for  it.  He  wrote  me  that  he  and  his  father 
v^reboth  taken  out  to  be  killed,  and  I  think  his  language  is  that  his 
tiiother  was  taken,  and  when  they  commenced  firing  after  tLey  had 
marched  out  to  where  they  intended  to  kill  them,  they  broke  and  ran. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  are  the  facts,  as  you  learned  them,  of  the  trial  of  these  men 
and  shooting  them  ! — A.  I  understood  they  had  b€  en  taken  out  and 
tried  by  the  democratic  clubs,  that  the  clubs  constituted  themselves  into 
a  regular  court;  that  the  p:esident8  of  the  clubs  acted  as  judges,  and 
any  member  of  the  clubs  was  permitted  to  get  up  and  prosecute  them. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  understand  were  tried  f — A.  I  never  heard  any 
letinite  number.    I  just  heard  that  that  was  the  way  it  was  done. 

Q.  What  was  done  after  that! — A.  I  heard  that  several  of  them  were 
iken  out  and  shot,  and  some  of  them  taken  out  and  hung. 
Q.  But  the  number  you  did  not  hearf^A.  The  number  I  heard  was 
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in  the  neigh borbood  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.    I  saw  it  printed  in  the 
Fayette  paper,  the  democratic  paper. 

Q.  Describe  the  manner  in  which  you  understand  they  were  shot — 
A.  I  am  coming  to  that  now.  I  did  have  the  Fayette  paper  in  my  pockety 
but  I  gave  it  away. 

Q.  A  democratic  paper  ! — A.  A  democratic  paper.  It  said  that  there 
were  so  many  negroes  captured,  it  did  not  state  the  numlier.  It  statal 
that  a  number  of  negroes  were  captured,  or  a  lot  of  negroes  were  cap- 
tured and  put  under  guard,  and  started  to  town  to  be  sent  to  jail;  but 
they  broke  and  endeavored  to  make  their  escape,  but  were  unsuccessful. 
It  did  not  state  whether  they  were  shot  or  captured. 

Q.  That  was  the  democratic  account  of  it! — A.  That  was  the  demo 
cratic  account.    I  saw,  also,  in  the  Natchez  Democrat,  that  ten  men  had 
been  killed.     I  saw  in  some  other  paper  that  eleven  men  hud  beett 
killed. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  point  from  Fayette! — A.  Between  eight  ami 
nine  miles,  it  may  be  ten  miles  out  east  of  Fayette. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  one  of  the  number  who  was  woaDcled 
and  afterwards  killed  at  his  house? — A.  I  heard  of  one  man  only. 

Q-  Who  was  he? — A.  1  heard  of  one  man  being  shot,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  be  dead ;  but  he  crawled  to  his  house,  and  afterwards  tlwy 
found  out  he  was  there,  and  he  was  taken  out  and  shot.  I  do  not  kuuir 
whether  there  is  any  truth  in  it  or  not,  but  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  business  in  New  Orleans? — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  sole  reason  of  your  leaving  the  State  of  Mississippi 
three  or  four  days  before  the  election,  and  the  reason  you  have  not  re 
turned  ? — A.  When  1  first  left  there  I  was  under  the  impression  tliatit 
was  merely  a  scare  to  get  me  away  ;  that  is,  when  I  left  home  o(i  Satnr 
day  night,  and  1  intended  to  return  on  Monday,  to  be  on  hand  on  Tiies 
day,  to  do  my  duty  at  the  polls;  bnt  after  hearing  of  the^se  threateuini: 
demonstrations,  and  hearing  that  the  democrats  had  issued  a  warniiit 
for  my  arrest,  when  1  knew  they  had  no  right  to  do  it,  aud  uiulerthe 
advice  of  other  friends,  and  under  the  present  excitement,  and  knowio? 
the  animus  of  the  people,  I  knew  it  would  not  be  any  use  for  ine  to  p 
there ;  and  for  my  own  life,  and  my  own  personal  safety,  I  left  and  weuD 
to  New  Orleans. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  Have  you  staid  away  for  the  same  reason  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  li«iver 
staid  away  for  the  same  reason. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  consider  it  safe  to  return  even  now? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have   not  had  personal  difficulties  aside  from  this 
feeling? — A.  None. 

Q.  Not  with  any  person  else? — A.  No,  sir;  1  never  had  a  difiicultv 
with  a  white  man  in  Jefferson  County  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  [)eaceable,  quiet  man  ? — A.  I  was  always  a  i>e«ce- 
able  man.  W^hen  the  white  people  would  have  any  difficulty  withtbe 
laborers  on  their  plantations,  or  even  with  their  house-servants  tbey 
would  generally  send  for  me  to  j^ettle  their  troubles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  hanging  of  Ross  ? — A.  Dave 
Boss? 

Q.  I  do  not  know  his  first  name. — A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  it,  but  it 
is  said  he  was  hung,  and  is  still  hanging  to  a  tree. 

Q.  Who  was  he? — A.  A  republican  ;  a  man  I  had  given  n^publicAO 
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tickets  to  on  the  morninp^  of  the  4th  to  take  to  the  precinct  over  in 
Franklin  County.  When  I  went  to  Franklin  County,  I  sent  men  to  all 
the  precincts  except  Hamburgh,  which  was  near  Fayette.  I  told  the  re- 
publicans in  Franklin  County  that  I  would  send  a  man  from  Fayette  to 
listribute  the  republican  tickets  at  Hamburgh,  which  is  near  Fayette. 
The  day  we  had  our  meeting  of  the  central  committee,  the  day  we  were 
^ving  out  our  tickets,  I  stepped  out  and  said  I  wanted  a  man  to  go  to 
Hamburgh,  and  Dave  Ross  volunteered  his  services.  He  stepped  up 
and  said  he  would  go,  because  he  lived  near  Hamburgh.  He  promised 
me  to  go  right  off  that  morning,  and  not  to  stop  at  home,  because  there 
had  been  no  electioneering  there,  and  the  people  hardly  knew  who  the 
presidential  candidates  were.    I  hav^e  never  seen  Dave  Ross  since. 

Q.  The  general  understanding  is  that  he  was  hung? — A.  That  is  what 
I  learn  from  good  authority.  I  heard  it  from  the  editor  of  the  New 
South  here.    He  told  me  about  it.    I  heard  it  also  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  About  when  is  it  alleged  that  this  hanging  took  place! — A.  I  did 
not  learn  the  day,  but  I  think  it  has  been  the  third  week  since  I  heard  it. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  The  third  week  since  he  was  hung? — A.  No,  I  do  not  know.  I 
heard  he  was  arrested  by  an  oflBcer  in  Natchez  without  any  warrant  or 
any  authority  of  law,  and  turned  over  to  some  democrats  in  Jefferson 

County. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  the  whipping  of  republicans 
by  democrats  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  it.  I  heard  of  one  man  being  whipped 
ill  a  livery-stable  one  day  near  my  house,  and  being  beaten  very  badly. 

Q.  At  Payette?— A.  At  Fayette.    I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  he  whipped! — A.  I  did  not  even  learn  what 
the  trouble  was.  It  was  just  about  the  special  election  for  sheriff.  We 
bad  a  8[iecial  election  for  sheriff. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  whipped  him  ? — A.  A  man  by  the  name  of 
Thouipsou,  Captain  Thompson. 

Q.  A  democrat  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  he  was  a  democrat.  He  says 
he  does  not  belong  to  any  political  party,  but  he  afiBliates  with  the  dem- 
ocratic party. 

Q.  You  say  yon  had  a  special  election  for  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  The  election  was  held  I  think  on  the  23d  of 
August. 

Q-  State  anything  you  know  about  the  manner  of  conducting  that 
campaign  by  the  democrats. — A.  It  was  a  very  short  and  excited  cam- 
paign while  it  lasted  :  it  was  very  hot. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  and  intimidation  ? — A.  Nothing  more  than 
riding  around,  patrolling. 

Q.  This  same  thing  that  you  have  described  ? — A.  The  same  thing  I 
have  mentioned,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  over  that  again  ;  it  would 
be  jast  that  same  old  harangue. 

Q.  Was  this  Mr.  Ross  you  have  spoken  of  one  of  the  men  who  escaped 
at  this  massacre  at  the  church? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  escaped  that  night. 
Be  lived  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  shooting  took  place.  He  did 
Dot  live  more  than  half  a  mile  from  where  the  white  man  was  killed. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  From  the  church? — A.  From  the  church. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  What  kind  of  a  man  was  Mr.  Boss  ? — A.  I  have  known  him  since 
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he  was  a  boy.  He  was  always  regarded  as  a  peaceable,  quiet  man.  I 
never  knew  bim  to  have  a  difficulty  in  my  life ;  bat  he  was  a  strong  re- 
publican. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Eoss  one  of  those  claimed  to  have  been  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  affair  at  the  church  f — A.  I  believe  he  was.  I  thiuk  the 
democrats  claimed  he  was  at  the  church,  but  I  do  not  know  really 
whether  be  was  or  not. 

Q.  When  young  Darden  was  killed  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  word  about  that. — A.  The  killing  of  Darden  f 

Q.  Yes.  You  do  not  of  your  own  knowledge  know  anything  about 
it  I — A.  No ;  I  do  not  even  know  that  Darden  was  killed. 

Q.  But  wbat  you  did  hear  was  that  some  colored  man  had  io  some 
way  or  other  killed  some  colored  democrat  f — A.  No;  he  did  not  kill  bim; 
he  shot  him,  but  did  not  kill  him. 

Q.  You  heard  that  some  colored  man,  a  republican,  I  suppose,  sbot  a 
colored  democrat ! — A.  Yes;  though  I  did  not  know  who  shot  bim.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  there.  He  joined  the  demo-  i 
cratic  club.  Tbe  people  in  his  neighborhood  and  himselt  were  getting 
along  very  badly.  He  was  always  in  a  lawsuit  io  tbe  court  hoase 
there. 

Q.  You  beard  that  a  colored  man  had  sbot  this  democratic  colored 
manf — A.  I  do  not  know  who  sbot  bim.  I  do  not  know  whether  a  re- 
publican or  a  democrat  shot  him  5  I  do  not  know  whether  a  white  or 
black  man  shot  him. 

Q.  But  that  was  the  claim  1 — A.  That  was  the  claim. 

Q.  And  this  company  was  out  looking  for  the  man  that  they  claimed 
had  shot  the  colored  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  state  that  whea 
they  started  out 

y.  No  matter;  wait.  They  came  to  this  church  in  the  evening?— ^• 
In  the  night. 

Q.  Tliey  were  having  service  there  ? — A.  They  were  having  servioe- 

Q.  Religious  or  political  ? — A.  Eeligious  service. 

Q.  And  they  were  looking  for  some  one  in  reference  to  the  killing  o^ 
the  other  colored  man  ? — A.  Exactly.  Not  the  killing,  however.  &^ 
was  shot  with  bird-shot.    Tbe  man  is  well. 

Q.  Then  the  people  from  the  church  came  out  and  fired  upon  tbei»'» 
and  Darden  was  killed  and  Harper  wounded! — A.  Tb^t  is  wbat  ^ 
heard. 

Q.  And  that  created  gi^at  excitement? — A.  It  created  great  excite- 
ment.   Now,  if  you  will  permit  me,  I  will  state  a  point  I  have  forgotten 
relative  to  tbe  shooting  of  this  colored  man.    Saturday  evening  of  tfe^ 
4th,  a  little  before  dark,  Mr.  Darden  and  some  eight  or  ten  armed 
democrats  passed   my  house.    I  was  inside  the  yard  coming  out  intc^ 
the  street.    As  he  rode  up  I  called  Captain  Darden.     He  halted  bis 
horse  and  the  balance  rode  on.    I  told  him  to  ride  in  the  yard,  thatf 
wanted  to  talk  to  him.    He  came  in.    Said  T,  "Are  you  going  to  se^ 
if  you  can  find  out  who  shot  Charley  Chester  ?''    He  said,  "  No.  be  did 
not  know  where  they  were  going ;^  and  he  said,  ''  Why  ?"    Said  I,  **lf 
you  are  going  out  to  try  to  find  Charley  Chester,  I  want  to  go  along  to 
help.'^   Isaid,  "Thisthingof  firingon  men  promiscuously  and  bushwhack- 
ing must  be  broken  up.    I  do  not  believe  in  such  things  as  that,  aud 
something  ought  to  be  done  about  it.'^    He  said,  "  I  do  not  know  any  thiug 
about  it,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  be  done.''    Said  I,  "If  you 
are  going  oat  for  that  purpose  I  want  to  go  with  you,  and  will  do  what 
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n  to  help  to  find  out  who  shot  Charley  Chester.'^    Charley  Chester 

the  colored  democrat.  When  I  oflfered  him  my  services  I  was  never 
-e  in  earnest  al>out  a  thing  in  my  life.  I  had  been  watching  all  day 
ecting  the  sheriff  or  somebody  to  go  ont  to  see  if  they  conld  find  the 
1  that  shot  him.  When  I  was  sheriff  of  the  county  I  did  not  wait 
anything;  I  did  not  wait  for  a  warrant,  bat  generally  went  right 
u  the  ground  as  quick  as  I  could  get  the  news  to  find  out  about  it, 

make  the  arrest.    Captain  Darden  turned  his  horse  and  rode  off, 
ing  that  he  did  not  know  what  they  were  going  to  do. 
!.  Charley  Chester  was  the  colored  democrat  who  had  been  shot  by 
iebo<ly  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

!•  How  long  before  the  election  ? — A.  He  was  shot  early  in  the  morn- 
• 

>.  On  which  day  t — A.  On  the  4th  day  of  November. 
J.  On  Saturday  the  4th  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[.  And  that  same  night  was  the  occasion  when  first  you  heard  the 
:roes  fired  on  the  men  who  came  to  the  church  ? — A.  Exactly. 
I.  And  that  did  cause  a  great  deal  of  excitement  and  exasperation  ? 
V.  Exactly. 

i.  And  then  they  chargCii  untruthfully  that  you  had  something  to  do 
ih  tbis  !— A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  they  charged  it. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  that  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  charged  it: 
lose  gentlemen  catne  to  advise  me  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  said  it 
onld  be  the  im[>res8iou,  as  I  was  the  leading  republican  of  the  county, 
latl  bad  planned  or  put  those  men  up  to  that  killing. 
Q.  And  tbose  men  wbo  came  to  your  bouse,  both  tbe  McClures,  and  the 
ther  gentleman,  Mr.  Trul^^,  advised  you,  in  consequence  of  tbis  excite- 
lent,  that  you  should  go  away  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Truly,  I  think,  in  that  conversation  that  you  bad,  denied  that  you 
laddooe  any  such  thing. — A.  He  said  he  did  not  believe  I  bad.  He 
aid  he  knew  better,  because  he  found  me  at  my  house  asleep. 

y.  He  was  afraid  under  the  excitement  that  you  would  not  be  pro- 
ecied!— A.  He  thought  my  friends  could  not  protect  me. 

Q.  You  went  away  Saturday  night,  and  Darden  was  buried  on  Mon- 
day ?-A.  So  1  learned.    . 

Q.  On  Monday  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  company  or  club  of  which  he  was  a  member  attended  tbe 
auml  ?— A.  They  attended  the  funeral. 

Q.  You  beard  from  one  source  that  when  these  men  broke  away  and 

^eresaid  to  have  been  shot,  they  were  taking  them  to  jail  ! — A.  Ex- 
actly. 

Q.  And  that  they  broke,  and  were  shot  in  that  way  f — A.  No ;  I  say 

do  not  know  that  they  were  shot. 

Q-  Tbat  is  what  you  beard  ! — A.  No;  that  is  not  right. 

y.  Get  it  right.  What  was  it  about!  You  said  something  about 
hat  you  beard. — A.  I  saw  an  article  in  the  papers  that  they  bad  cap- 
areda  lot  of  negroes,  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  shooting  at  tbe 
liurch,  and  they  were  started  oft'  to  town,  and  endeavored  to  make  their 
»cape,  but  generally  they  were  unsuccessful.    I  saw  that  in  the  papers. 

Q.  Yon  have  stated,  I  think,  in  your  examination  all  tbe  occasions 

violence  that  you  remember  in  reference  to  the  canvass  of  187G  f — A. 
rerything  that  I  know. 

Q.  At  this  meeting  in  July  or  August,  the  first  meeting  where  Sena- 
r  Pease  was,  there  was  no  actual  violence,  it  was  interruptions  by  hal- 
nng  and  talking? — ^A.  !No;  there  was  nothing  more  than  there  usu- 
p  is  at  political  meetings* 
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Q.  On  how  many  occasions  in  1876  did  yon  see  yourself  these  armed 
men  patrolling  or  pai-ading  ? — ^A.  I  GOi>ld  not  tell  how  many  times,  I  saw 
them  so  often. 

Q.  They  have  generally  guns,  or  are  they  armed  with  pistols !— A. 
Generally  small-arms,  side-arms,  pistols. 

Q.  They  wear  them  strapped  f — A.  They  wear  them  with  a  belt.  Tbey 
walk  the  streets  with  them  in  their  scabbards.  They  wear  theoi  every 
day,  Sundays  as  well  as  Mondays. 

Q.  All  the  time  ! — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  large  demonstration,  when  you  intended  to 
have  your  own  pole-raising,  was  that  the  time  when  you  held  ihe  meet- 
ing at  the  church  ? — A.  Yes  ;  that  is  the  time  we  held  a  meeting  at  the 
church. 

Q.  On  that  occasion  was  there  any  violence  exercised  toward  any- 
body beyond  this  interrupting,  hooting  f — A.  None,  only  I  have  beeu 
told — well,  I  got  it  from  a  member  of  the  club ;  I  suppose  I  cau  giyt 
that  as  testimony. 

Q.  No,  1  will  ncit  ask  you  what  anybody  said.  I  want  to  get  at  what 
you  saw  yourself. — A.  1  did  not  see  any  violence.  ! 

By  Mr.  MrrCHKLL : 

Q.  Mr.  Keruan  asked  you  something  about  pole-raivsing.    You  fui<l 
that  a  meeting  was  to  be  held  at  the  church  ;  is  that  correct  f — A.  They 
were  to  hold  tbe  meeting ;  Mr.  Lynch  was  there  j  but  they  made  so  much 
racket  that  we  could  not  hold  any. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  You  were  going  to  have  a  big  demonstration  and  raise  a  ])okt — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bv  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Are  you  referring  to  the  19th  of  August  meeting  ? — A.  The  2St:li 
of  October,  when  Mr.  Lynch  was  there. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  you  raised  the  pole  fy— A.  That  was  the  tix*^^ 
we  raivsed  the  pole,  the  same  day  Mr.  Lynch  got  there. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  you  meant  to  have  this  demonstration  ? — A.  Y^^f 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  You  did  not  raise  the  pole?— A.  We  raised  the  pole  in  the  evenin 
and  imt  up  the  flag  on  Saturday  morning. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  When  these  men  came  to  you  and  said  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  because  it  was  claimed,  the  way  you  described,  that  tbei* 
would  be  difiiculty,  you  denied  it? — ^A.  Yes,  I  denied  it. 

Q.  They  claimed  that  there  was  to  be  a  large  demonstration,  and  ih^U 
the  colored  men  coming  in,  there  would  be  ditficulty  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  when  the  democratic  clubs  did  come  in  armed f 
— A.  When  they  did  come  in. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  how  they  happened  io  be  armed  at  the  church  when 
they  were  at  the  church  and  tired  upon  these  white  men  that  came 
there  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  But  the  claim  was  that  they  did  fire  ? — A.  The  claim  by  the  whites 
is  that  they  fired,  and  I  learned  from  some  colored  people  that  tbey 
fired.    I  presume  that  they  did,  and  that  the  man  did  get  killed.   I 
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Lve  heard  different  stories  about  it.  Some  of  the  colored  people  said 
at  his  own  clnb  fired  at  bim  ;  that  in  surrounding  the  house  they  met 
jd  fired  into  each  other  without  knowing  it. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  That  is  one  statement  T — A.  That  is  one  statement. 

By  Mr.  Kern  AN : 

Q.  The  statements  are  pretty  conflicting,  from  what  you  state. — A. 
Tery  ;  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any  of  it  from  my  personal 
vUowled<;e. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  when  you  charged  through  these  men  f — 
A.  That  was  on  the  19th  of  August.    I  was  on  my  way  home. 

Q.  That  was  on  the  occasion  when  they  were  going  to  have  what 
douet — A.  A  grand  mass-meeting. 

Q.  You  did  not  hold  that! — A.  We  did  not  hold  it.    We  were  going 

to  raise  our  Aug  then,  and  failed  to  do  it.    We  failed  to  hold  the  meeting. 

Q.  At  what  time  were  there  statements  to  you  by  persons  that  there 

was  uneasiness,  that  your  people  were  going  to  be  armed  then  T — A. 

Yes,  sir;  they  came  to  me;  Captain  Whiting  did  and  so  did  Mr.  Truly; 

and  tbey  said  tbey  had  positive  information  that  the  colored  people 

were  coming  to  town  armed ;  and  they  stated  further  that  they  had 

understood  the  colored  people  were  going  to  cut  down  the  democratic 

flagpole.    I  assured  them,  and  tried  to  convince  them,  that  there  was 

nothing  of  the  kind,  that  it  was  never  thought  of. 

Q.  They  said  the  result  would  be  that  the  democrats  would  come 
armed  to  the  meeting? — A.  They  said  the  democrats  would  come  armed 
to  protect  the  flag. 

Q-  And  then  there  would  be  a  collision? — A.  And  then,  both  parties 
being  armed,  there  would  be  a  collision. 

Q.  He  advised  you  not  to  do  it? — A.  I  advised  it  not  to  be  done.    I 
thought  it  better  to  take  time  by  the  forelock  and  keep  my  men  out. 
Q«  Aud  you  dill  stop  it  ? — A.  I  did  stop  it. 

Q-  Ue  said  he  believed  that  they  were  going  armed  ? — A.  He  said 
tbat  was  the  rumor.     He  said  he  did  not  believe  it. 

Q-  And  that  the  result  would  be  that  the  democrats  would  go  armed, 
and  tbere  would  be  a  collision! — A.  Yes.  He  told  me  that  none  of  the 
leaders  would  be  allowed  to  make  any  speeches  that  day  ;  but  he  said 
any  man  off  of  the  politicians  might  raise  that  flag  pole,  and  might  make 
as  many  speeches  as  they  pleased,  but  that  their  leaders  could  not  make 
any  8|)eeches. 

Q-  Ou  this  occasion  of  the  19th  of  August,  did  you  see  any  armed 
<l^niocrat8  !— A.  I  was  not  in  town  on  the  19th  of  August.  I  left  that 
'uorning  before  daylight. 

Q- 1  believe  they  got  along  without  any  actual  violence  then. — A. 
^^^\)i  among  themselves.  They  shot  one  of  their  own  men.  I  know 
tbey  bad  a  little  row  among  themselves.  The  colored  men  came  in  that 
^ay  and  registered  pretty  well. 

Q'  But  they  did  not  hold  any  meeting  ! — A.  They  did  not  hold  any 
meeting. 

Q-  A  good  many  colored  men  came  in  that  day  and  registered  ? — A. 
A  good  many  came  in. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  was  one  of  them  molested  ? — A.  None  of 

thm,   I  saw  a  good  many  of  them  that  day,  and  they  told  me  that  none 

were  molested.    They  said  they  found  the  roads  picketed,  and  the  only 

question  asked  was,  what  they  were  going  into  town  for,  and  they  said 

tJbey  were  going  in  to  register. 
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Q.  And  when  they  said  they  were  going  to  town  to  register,  whatdi 
they  do  ? — A.  They  let  them  pass. 

Q.  They  molested  no  one  coming  to  register,  and  even  the  picke 
made  no  objection,  so  far  as  you  heard  or  knew,  when  they  8aidth( 
.were  coming  to  register  f — A."  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  I  believe  you  said  tbat  there  was  the  same  rumor  that  the c« 
ored  men  were  going  to  come  armed  in  October! — A.  In  October th 
got  up  that  same  rumor.  I  met  Mr.  B.  W.  Stewart,  a  prominent  den 
crat  in  the  county,  at  Mr.  Eiistman's  store.  He  asked  me  what  uU  the 
negroes  were  doing  in  Franklin  County,  franklin  is  the  adjoint 
county  to  Jefferson.  He  said  he  heard  that  they  were  arming.  1 1( 
him  there  was  nothing  of  it.  I  said  it  wdr  a  lie,  I  did  not  care  w 
said  it. 

Q.  You  did  mean  to  have  colored  republicans  come  from  other  coi 
ties,  but  not  armed  f — A.  Of  course,  unarmed.  I  was  right  from  Frai 
lin  County  the  night  before,  and  I  knew  the  negroes  were  not  arm 
there. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  know  what  they  were  coming  armed  for  ? — A.  Y( 
I  told  him  there  was  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact,  they  did  not  intend  to  arm,  but  did  intend  to  com 
— A.  They  did  not  intend  to  come  armed ;  but  Mr.  Stewart  insisted  tl 
he  had  information  that  five  hundred  men  were  coming  tVom  Frank 
County  armed,  and  that  they  were  going  to  have  a  war  of  races,  a 
there  would  be  a  collision  ;  and  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  reason  why  he  wanted  no  meeting  ! — A.  That  is  t 
reason  why  he  wanted  no  meeting. 

Q.  You  knew  Mr.  Stewart? — A.  I  have  known  him  ever  since  I  v 
a  child. 

Q.  What  is  his  business  there  ?— A.  A  planter. 

Q.  A  respectable  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  said  his  information  was  authentic,  that  500  colored  peo] 
were  coming  armed,  and  there  would  be  a  collision  if  they  came!— 
Tbat  is  what  he  said  to  me. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  why  he  wanted  no  meeting  held  f— 
Yes,  sir ;  but  I  regarded  it  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  democrats- 
Mr.  Kernan.  Never  mind  that. 

The  Witness.  To  prevent  us  from  holding  any  meeting.  I  was  sai 
fied  all  the  time  that  they  had  not  heard  anything  of  the  kind,  becai 
I  challenged  them  and  begged  them  to  state  any  evidence  they  had ; 
was  all  a  lie. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  do  not  want  you  to  say  that  to  me. 

The  Witness.  I  beg  pardon ;  I  thought  you  were  a  republican.  T 
ought  to  be,  if  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  do  not  bother  about  that,  but  you  observe  whal 
want  to  get  at.  I  am  quite  well  satisfied,  because  you  have  stated  soi 
things  that  other  gentlemen  stated  on  hearsay  very  differently,  and 
think  you  have  done  it  fairly  ;  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  abo 
what  you  heard  unless  I  a^k  you. 

The  Witness.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  am  not  complaining  of  you  ;  but  I  want  to  get  at  wh 
you  know. 

The  Witness.  He  said  he  did  not  know  how  true  it  was.  Says  1 
'^  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  but  I  have  heard  so.  I  was  v( 
familiar  with  Franklin.    If  you  will  allow  me 

Mr.  Kernan.  Very  well ;  that  is  all  I  want.  About  how  many  coloi 
men  did  come  to  town  that  day  ! 
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A.    X  reckou  there  were  two  thoasand. 

Q.  -Bow  large  a  town  is  this  town  of  Fayette  !  What  is  its  popala- 
^tiork  ^— A.  It  has  a  population  of  about  300.    It  is  a  little  village. 

Q.   That  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  people  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  X  believe  you  said  that  duriug  the  entire  day  there  was  no  actual 
iolenoe  ia  the  town  t — A.  I  never  saw  any ;  but  I  heard 

Q.    X  do  not  want  that.    You  did  not  see  any  violence! — A.  I  did  not 

ee  an.>. 

Q.  rXhe  first  there  was  anything  like  a  riot  was  when  you  came  to  the 
lead  of  the  lane,  I  understood  you  to  say,  after  you  had  held  your  meet- 

ng  ! ^A.  That  was  in  the  evening  after  the  meeting. 

Q.  I3ow  far  from  you  were  the  men  who  were  clinched  on  horseback  t 
.-A-   ^ot  over  50  yards. 

Q.  How  many  democratic  men  did  you  see  there  f — A.  I  think  about 
50  right  in  front  of  me. 

Q.  On  horseback  ! — A.  On  horseback. 

Q.  Were  your  people  on  horseback,  too  ? — ^A.  They  were  all  on  horse- 
back and  they  met. 

Q.  How  many  clinched  f — ^A.  I  saw  two  clinched,  and  I  saw  others  in 
the  middle  of  the  procession  trying  to  get  through. 

Q.  And  they  were  having  this  conflict  there! — ^A.  They  were  having 
this  conflict. 

Q.  Did  you  go  any  nearer  to  them  ! — A.  I  rode  as  near  as  from  here 
to  the  door. 

Q.  Did  either  of  them  pull  the  other  off  the  horses? — ^A.  No,  I  did  not 
see  that;  I  saw  them  clinching,  and  the  men  had  their  hats  off. 
Q.  They  were  having  a  kind  of  a  conflict  ? — A.  A  kind  of  a  conflict. 
Q.  Did  yon  see  any  men  hurt! — ^A.  I  saw  a  man  by  the  name  of  Tur- 
ner. I  beard  he  was  killed,  and  as  I  told  you  I  went  to  see  him  on  Mon- 
%  to  get  him  a  doctor  if  he  needed  it.  I  found  him  with  some  blood 
on  his  shirt  and  he  was  bruised  up  a  little,  and  he  remarked  that  Mr. 
^Vade  Harrison  had  saved  his  life. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one  you  saw  hurt! — A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  saw 
of  the  crowd,  but  there  was  a  general  stampede.  I  heard  a  ^ood  deal 
of  Bhoating,  but  did  not  see  or  did  not  hear  of  any  one  else  who  was 
^inrt.  I  do  not  know  where  this  shouting  was,  because  I  was  not  in 
sight. 

Q.  The  sheriff  said  he  had  appointed  seventy-five  men  to  help  keep 
the  peace  ? — A.  That  is  what  he  said  to  me.  i 

Q-  He  was  on  the  stand  at  your  church  ! — A.  He  was  there  the  entire 

time. 

Q-  But  he  said  he  could  not  control  them  ! — A.  He  said  he  could  not 
control  them. 

Q;  He  said  they  were  foolish  young  men  ! — A.  He  said  they  were  a 
foolish  set  of  fellows,  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  could  not 
control  them. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  what  it  was  that  Mr.  Lynch  said  when  this  man 
Stewart  said  it  was  a  damned  lief — A.  Mr.  Lynch  ! 

Q.  You  said  Mr.  Lynch  was  interrupted! — A.  He  got  up  and  said, 

m.v  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  and  commenced  congratulating  the  re- 

poblieaQ  party,  and  remarked  something  like  this,  that  he  heard  the  re- 

puWican  party  were  disorganized,  but  I  like  this  kind  of  disorganization, 

and  went  on  complimenting  the  republicans  about  their  grand  turn-out, 

and  they  commbuced  interrupting  him  right  away.    They  did  not  give 

iiiffl  tiflne  to  commence  on  his  speech  before  they  gave  him  the  damned 

lie. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  tbey  said  ? — A.  They  said  darane 
lie;  you  tell  a  God  damned  lie  on  General  Chalmers  about  being  at  Foi 
Pillow. 

Q.  Then  it  was  that  you  intermpted  them  ! — A.  Then  I  iuterrapie 
them  and  remarked . 

Q.  We  have  got  that.  Shackleford  appealed  to  them  to  keep  onler! 
A.  Yes,  sir.  Captain  Thompson  came  to  me  also,  and  said,  try  to  g 
Mr.  Lynch  to  speak. 

Q.  We  have  got  all  that.  In  point  of  fact,  I  think  you  said  that  tlic 
persons  came  to  you  and  said  there  was  danger,  and  that  you  had  beti 
leave  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  point  of  fact,  no  one  did  attack  you,  I  understand!— 
They  could  not  attack  me  without  going  into  my  boose  to  do  it.  I  v 
at  home. 

Q.  But  all  through  the  ftill  in  the  county? — A.  Through  the  coud 
no,  I  had  no  attack. 

Q.  You  were  abont  the  county  a  great  deal  during  the  fall  ? — A.  In 
what  I  understand  by  an  attack.    I  mean  a  personal  attack. 

Q.  I  mean  shooting  at  you  or  striking  at  you  I — A.  No,  no  5  I  1 
several  arguments,  you  know, 

Q.  I  mean  anything  like  violence? — A.  That  is  what  I  want  to  unc 
stand.     That  is  right. 

Q.  You  stated  that  these  men  said  that  they  had  issued  a  warr 
for  you  f — A.  I  heard  so. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — ^A.  I  heard  that  was  issued  on  Sund  ay* 

Q.  Sunday,  the  5th  ? — A.  Sunday,  the  oth.  They  telegraphed  to 
sheriff  of  Adams  County  to  arrest  me  and  Ex-Senator  McCiure.  S 
ator  McClure  was  arrested. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  what  th^  warrant  was  issoed  against  you  for, 
what  pretended  charge  ? — ^A.  Merely  suspicion.  McClure  wjis  arrest 
and  afterwards  the  sheriff  telegraphed  to  have  him  released,  that 
had  no  warrant  in  his  hands  for  his  arrest,  and  the  arrest  had  b 
made  merely  upon  the  suggestion  of  others. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  issued  the  warrant  against  you  ? — A.  I  ne 
could  learn  who  issued  either  of  them  ;  but  it  was  shown  that  it  y 
done  at  the  suggestion  of  the  democratic  club. 

Q.  Did  these  troops  remain  there  during  the  election  ? — A.  I  do  1 
know  what  became  of  the  troops;  I  understood  they  went  out  on  Si 
day  to  where  this  shooting  was  going  on. 

Q.  Which  shooting? — A.  Where  these  colored  men  were  killed, 
the  church.  I  heard  they  went  there,  but  I  don't  know.  1  saw  an  ; 
tide  in  the  democratic  papers 

Q.  Never  mind  that.  As  I  understand  you,  one  of  the  Mr.  JMcClui 
was  the  chairman  of  your  republican  committee,  and  the  other  Mr.  A 
Clure  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  The  other  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  Henry  was  the  democrat? — ^A.  Henry  was  the  republican,  a 
James  the  democrat. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  They  are  white  men  ? — A.  All  white  men. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  whether  there  was  feeling  more  or  ' 
against  colored  men  who  joined  the  democratic  club  ? — A.  Among 
colored  people  ? 

Q.  Among  the  colored  republicans  ? — A.  In  some  few  InstanceB  a 
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)w  wonld  Joke  tlietn  abont  it  and  ball -rag  them  a  little,  using  a  vnlgar 
ipressioQ. 

By  Mr.  MiCTHELL  : 

Q.  Tbey  did  not  bull-doze  them  f — A.  No,  sir;  as  a  general  thiug 
they  did  uot  care  anything  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Were  there  auy  colored  people  in  these  clubs  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some. 
There  \9as  one  colored  man  who  went  out  with  them  tbat  night  of  the 
shooting  at  the  church. 

Q.  flow  many  were  there  in  these  clubs  ? — A.  Not  more  than  forty 
or  fifty  in  the  whole  county.  The  newspapers  reported  more ;  but  I 
never  could  see  more  than  three  or  four  colored  men  when  they  were 
ridiu<^  about  to  their  meetings.  On  one  occasion  I  think  I  saw  fifteen 
or  twenty. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  colored  man  who  went  out  with  them  to  the 
church  I— A.  Ye«. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ! — A.  Joe  Grant. 

Q.  He  was  a  democrat,  1  suppose  f — A.  He  always  voted  the  repub- 
lican ticket,  and  that  was  the  first  time  I  had  known  him  to  affiliate 
with  the  democrats. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Ross  left  and  said  he  would  take  the  tickets  to 
Franklin  County  ! — A.  I  parted  with  lioss,  I  think,  about  twelve  or  one 
o'clock  in  the  day. 

Q.  On  what  day  t — A.  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  of  November, 
Satunlay,  at  the  school-house. 

Q.  At  the  school-house  in  your  village  f — A.  In  my  village.  I  advised 
liira  to  go  straight  to  Franklin. 

Q' You  did  not  see  him  afterwards? — A.  I  never  have  seen  him 
since. 

Q-  You  merely  heard  it  was  claimed  that  he  had  been  at  the  school- 
bonse  where  Darden  was  killed? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  lived  in  that  neigh- 

Iwrhood ;  bis  house  was  not  far  from  the  church  where  Darden   was 

killed. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  a  deputy  marshal  abont  what  time  ? — A. 
About  the  middle  of  October. 

Q.  And  appointed  by  whom  ? — A.  By  Lake,  the  marshal  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

Q'  VVere  you  one  of  the  permanent  marshals  or  one  of  the  marshals 
for  the  election  I— A.  For  the  election. 

Q-  Do  they  call  them  marshals? — A.  Deputy  marshals. 

Q-  Yoa  were  appointed  with  a  view  to  aid  in  supervising  the  election  ? 
'^-^'  In  supervising  the  election. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL : 

Q-  Has  there  been  any  real  ground  at  any  time  in  your  county, 
^Jtlier  iu  the  election  of  1875  or  1876,  to  suspect  or  charge  that  the 
colored  republicans  were  going  to  arm  themselves  and  make  any 
attiick  or  disturbance  upon  the  whites  ? — A.  None  iu  the  world.  That 
'^^ercame  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  true  that  such  reports  are  gotten  np  by  demo- 
Jnit8!«-A.  That  is  the  way  I  always  regarded  them.  They  told  me 
%  got  them  from  colored  people,  but  I  never  could  find  any  one  who 
old  Cbem  so. 
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Q.  If  there  had  been  any  cause  for  saspecting  that  the  colored  people 
had  any  such  intention  whatever,  it  would  likely  have  come  to  your 
knowledge  f — A.  I  certainly  would  have  known  it. 

Q.  You  were  traveling  about,  going  all  over  the  country? — A.  ToaW 
the  precincts,  and  riding^ll  the  time. 

Q.  You  were  personally  acquainted  with  the  majority  of  the  colorec^ 
voters  in  the  county  ! — A.  With  white  and  black.  ' 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say,  then,  that  in  both  the  elections  of  187 
and  187G  the  colored  people  of  that  county  have  been  peaceable  an 
orderly  ! — A.  Peaceable  and  quiet.    I  said  that  in  1873 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  anything  about  that. — A.  You  asked  abont  th 
arming.  In  1873  there  was  a  General  Harrison  who  moved  over  in  m; 
county.  He  came  into  town  one  day  very  excited  and  stated  that  tb 
negroes  were  armed  on  his  place. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Who  stated  that! — ^A.  Isaac  Harrison. 

Q.  In  w^hat  year? — A.  In  1873;  he  seemed  to  be  very  much  excited 
and  frightened;  I  had  passed  through   his  plantation  just  before;  be 
came  to  lue  and  complained,  and  said  that  I  must  disperse  those  men; 
I  just  told  him  there  was  nothing  of  it;  that  I  knew  all  about  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  there  was  no  trouble ;  he  insisted  there  was ;  several  gen- 
tlemen came  to  me  and  insisted  that  I  must  go  out  there. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  f — A.  I  went  out  and  I  found  but  two  men  on  the 
plantation.  It  was  on  Sunday  morning,  and  everybody  had  gone  to 
church. 

Q.  Were  there  any  armed  men  there! — A.  There  were  no  armed 
men  there ;  he  said  that  150  armed  men  were  on  the  place. 

Q.  It  was  an  entire  mistake  ? — A.  Of  course  it  was. 

Q.  There  was  no  truth  in  it  t — A.  No  truth  at  all.  I  went  and  tol(t 
him  how  he  drew  this  inference  that  they  were  there.  The  young  inea 
of  the  republican  club  would  get  up  an  argument  and  have  a  kind  of 
debate  at  the  school-house.  He  heard  the  drums,  and  I  suppose  some 
one  told  him  it  was  a  march,  or  a  muster,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Bv  Mr.  Kernan  : 

•> 

Q.  You  do  not  doubt  that  Mr.  Harrison  believed  it  when  he  came  to 
yon  1 — A.  1  do  not  know  what  he  believed.    That  is  what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  he  not  seem  to  be  in  earnest! — A.  I  think  it  was  all  a  pclitical 
trick. 

Q.  Did  you  think  Harrison  was  playing  a  trick  t  Did  he  not  imprest 
you  that  it  was  true?^ — A.  No;  I  do  not  believe  he  thought  it  was  trof- 
I  thought  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  sense  to  believe  it. 

Q.  He  wanted  you  to  go  down  there? — ^A.  He  wanted  me  to  go,  and  t 
went;  but  I  never  can  believe  that  he  thought  they  were  there. 

Q.  You  do  not  liuow  that  he  did  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  bis 
thoughts  were,  but  I  believe  that  he  knew  better  at  the  time,  and  always 
will  believe  it. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  other  side  would  say  it  was  just  as  true  the  otber 
way.  Both  parties  claimed  that  the  other  was  arming  I  Each  made  the 
charge? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  general  way  ? — A.  That  was  the  general  way. 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  sherift? — A.  My  office  was  declared  va 
cant  on  the  first  Monday  in  August. 

Q.  August,  1876? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Didtbedemocratsdenythatthej  werearmingl— A.  They  did  deny 
I  went  to  the  editor  of  the  democratic  newspaper  and  published  a 
LI  for  a  mass  meeting  to  settle  that  question  about  the  war  of  races 
By  were  contemplating. 
Q.  That  was  in  1873  !— A.  In  1873. 

Q.  I  mean  recently — in  1876.  Did  they  deny  it  then  ! — A.  O,  no ;  they 
J  not  deny  it ;  they  bragged  on  it.    It  was  a  common  thing  for  them 

tell  the  colored  men,  "  If  you  want  to  fight,  we  are  ready  for  war. 
*t  your  men  and  come  out  and  fight." 

€^.  Do  yon  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  no  armed  organi- 
rious  had  existed  either  during  the  campaign  of  1875  or  187G  among 
e  colored  people  of  your  county  f — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  armed 
ganizations  among  the  colored  people  in  my  county  since  I  have  been 

the  county. 

Q.  K  there  had  been  you  would  have  known  it!— A.  Most  assuredly 
^onld  have  known  it. 

By  Mr.  Eernan  : 

Q.  If  any  people  fired  from  the  church  and  killed  Darden,  they  must 
lavebad  arms! — A.  They  could  fire  without  being  an  armed  orgauiza- 

t\OQ. 

Q.  But  they  must  have  had  arms  f — ^A.  I  do  not  deny  their  having 
arms. 

Q.  Do  not  the  colored  people  always  have  arms  in  Mississippi  t — A. 
Certainly,  they  carry  their  guns  to  church  sometimes.  This  was  the 
second  time  the  church  there  had  been  interrupted. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  colored  people  pretty  generally  had  armsl 
—A.  They  always  had  shot-guns,  to  kill  birds  and  squirrels. 

Q.  Some  of  them  had  pistols  ? — A.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  guns,  and 
when  going  to  town  they  carried  their  guns,  and  would  shoot  game  and 
sell  it  and  get  tobacco. 

Q.  Would  they  not  go  around  the  country  with  their  arms  ? — A.  I 
liave  not  often  met  them  with  pistols. 

Q.  You  think  they  had  f — ^A.  Very  few  of  them  were  able  to  buy  a 
good  pistol. 

Q.  Some  of  them  had  guusf — A.  Nearly  all  of  them  had  guns — bird- 
guns. 

Q'  Would  they  take  them  to  church  with  them ! — A.  They  would 
take  their  guns  to  church,  but  I  have  gone  to  church  in  Fayette  and 
'scolded  them  for  bringing  their  guns  to  church. 

'^OKAs  RicnABDSON  swom  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Qoestion.  Where  do  you  live  t — Answer.  Port  Gibson,  Miss. 

Q«  What  is  your  age  ! — A.  About  thirty-two  and  a  half,  I  suppose, 
or  thirty-three. 

Q-  What  is  your  profession  t — A.  I  obtained  license  to  practice  law 
fi^e  or  six  years  ago.    At  present  I  am  postmaster  there. 

Q-  At  Port  Gibson  ? — A.  At  Port  Gibson. 

Q.  In  what  county? — A.  Claiborne  County. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  say  you  have  lived  there  ? — A.  I  have  lived  there 
thirty-two  years. 
Q.  Yon  were  born  there  f — A.  I  was  born  there. 
Q.  Were  you  born  a  slave  f — A.  My  father  was  a  slave. 
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I*T  i> — X^  J-  3*  *  T*irr  .r  :5:»ri  i  i»i.T:#^  >:e  i»  !•:»  <r*i"c*  il  iB  brief!    T1 

Q,  Vi  „  ,.:  T  K*  :j.  t*  ! — A^  A*  orri-'xk*^- >5  wi^-ri^  p. Tier  was  not 
j^^'T-  •  ^'  ^-"i  25^*^  '<'  V.i  :  •:'^-t?-  :i  t-,--r  ts^z'A  f*:«?^  tly  belp  it.  Th 
*y.''r«^..^><.  t-^'**  ^»  *'  -fv-ri  !r>^  Ls?!  &0  r.ht  to  all  lbe?»e  things,  and  tir. 
tr,.«-T  *^K  L  -f  b>  1  o-wr*^-  T-:«  rv>'»T>-«i  iD^-o  weHP  pemiitted  to  joi 
Ih'-.r  cr^f^r. :z-i:  >/f!  ai«i  r.<#r  wi'-h  thfrm  :  \rix  it  was  c»:»nrrarT  to  their  pa, 
^''.  in  ^  ^^/7t.  'o  Ir-t  e^'.>fv<l  mr-n  or  earp<-c-ba<r^rs  hold  office,  Theii 
yi—y  w^-  to  ^!^*»fat  th^<^»!orwl  men  and  caipec-bag^rs.  That  wa^thf 
fj^'ht  tfi*-;.  maOr-     That  wa.*  thf ir  plitf'^nn. 

il.  V,\  rA:^^A-i'^.rri'^^^r^  yon  mean  white  citizens  of  the  North  who  came 
Ihi'fff  to  liv#f ! — A.  Ye*^  ?fir;  men  mho  came  from  the  Xorth  to  the 

Q,  Hf^fte  what  occarred,  if  yon  know,  at  the  election  at  Port  Gibson 
in  1>^7/} ! — A.  I  Haw  a  crowd  oV  colored  men.  repablicans,  fired  into  by  a 
Jot  of  arm<f<l  white  tneti^  White-Liners. 

if.  AlKiiit  how  many  armed  White-Liners  were  there  ? — A.  I  cannot 
Htiiut  <*xar:tly.  I  Haw  abont  sixty  with  needle-guns;  bat  those  whoha^ 
th<?  ni'i'dle-^uns  did  not  fire  into  these  men.  I  was  circuit  clerk  anc 
wan  at  the  court-bouse  at  the  time.  The  colored  men  crowded  aroom 
tlici  jkiIIh  trying  to  get  to  the  IK)119  in  order  to  vote.  The  democrati 
w<*n5  mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  colored  men.  The  whites  ver» 
nil  voting,  and  but  very  few  republicans.  The  republicans  couW  no 
K<*t  to  the  f)oIlH  to  vote.  They  were  just  elbowed  out  au<l  could  not  ge 
In.  About,  8  or  9,  or  perhaps  10  o'clock,  nearly  all  the  democrats ha< 
voN'd,  white  and  colored. 

(},  Whm  it  the  understanding  or  arrangement  that  the  whites  or  demc 
vvniH  Hh<Mild  vote  first! — A.  No,  sir;  we  never  made  any  such  arrange 
MMMit.  but  they  generally  took  things  in  their  own  way  and  ran  thing 
Id  MUit  tlieniHelveH. 

i),  Tho  Uivt  wiiH  that  they  voted  first?— A.  They  voted  first.  Abon 
I  ho  tliiio  t  liat  all  or  nearly  all  the  democnit^  had  voted,  and  it  was  see 
Hull  tlio  rrpublicans  wore  voting  very  slowly,  one  every  five  or  te 
iiihiiilrH,  atxl  in  fact  they  could  not  get  in  ;  they  were  excluded  fromth 
Imhn,  (ho  polls,  I  spoke  to  a  gentleman  there,  who  appeared  to  be  vei 
prnuiliioht.  In  fact  he  commanded  this  company  that  was  there. 
WMMlid  him  to  use  his  infiuence  to  have  his  party  get  away  so  thatcc 
ommI  nioii  and  ivpublicans  could  vo^e.  He  said  he  would  do  so.  I 
\^  oMi  l\a  ( ho  |iai  pose  of  huviug  this  |)eaceable  oij()ect  secured,  and  it  a 
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pears  these  other  democrats  saw  bim,  and  jast  at  that  moment  the  fir- 
ing commenced.  There  was  an  indiscriminate  shooting  for  five  or  ten 
minutes,  and  I  suppose  there  were  a  hundred  pistol  shots  on  the  gronnd. 
I  know  one  colored  man  Was  killed,  and  three  were  wounded.  These 
men  mixed  indiscriminately  with  the  republicans.  They  were  recalled 
from  the  row  by  the  sound  of  a  bugle.  The  moment  the  bugle  sounded 
these  men  ran  ;  they  went  in  every  direction. 

Q.  These  White- Liners  t — A.  The  White-Liners. 

Q.  Democrats  7 — A.  All  democrats.  In  less  than  a  minute  and  a  half 
aboQt  sixty  of  them  were  in  the  street  under  arips,  under  command  of 
some  one. 

Q.  At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  f — A.  At  the  sound  of  the  bugle  they 
ran  oat  in  every  direction. 

Q.  They  had  their  arms  then  f — A.  They  had  pistols,  and  then  got 
their  needle-guns. 

Q.  They  had  commanders,  captains,  and  ofScers  f — A.  They  had  an 
officer  dressing  them  up.    You  know  how  soldiers  are  dressed  up. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  then  ? — A.  They  were  probably  150  yards  from 
theconrt-house  then,  when  they  formed  this  line. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  there  then  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell  exactly. 
I  think  about  sixty.  A  great  many  of  the  leading  colored  men  in  the 
country  came  forward,  and  the  former  sheriff  asked  me,  '*  What  shall  we 
do !  Shall  we  remain  here  or  leave  t "  I  told  them  the  fact  could  be 
demonstrated  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  have  apeaceable  and 
qniet  election.  Said  I,  *'  You  cannot  vote  here,  and  the  same  power  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  bring  guns  to  the  polls  will  throw  out  your  votes 
when  they  are  cast,  and  you  had  better  go  home."  They  all  left.  Very 
few  voted  after  that  time.    I  left  myself  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  the  election  in  Claiborne  County  in  1875  free  from  intimida- 
tion and  violence  T — A.  I  can  only  speak  of  my  knowledge  of  the  elec- 
tion in  Port  Gibson.  We  do  not  consider  that  we  had  a  fair  election, 
hecause  the  county  is  overwhelmingly  republican,  and  there  were  not 
more  than  ^ve  or  six  colored  people  who  voteil  with  the  democrats,  and 
they  all  apologized. 

Q.  VVhy  did  they  profess  to  belong  to  that  party? — A.  They  said, 
"  We  have  to  do  it."    That  expresses  it  all. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  the  campaign  in  Claiborne  County  in 
187C.— A.  The  campaign  in  1876  in  Claiborne  County  was  very  brief. 
We  attempted  to  have  but  one  republican  meeting  in  Claiborne  County, 
and  did  not  succeed.  That  was  on  the  21st  of  October,  and  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Hon.  J.  E.  Lynches  visit  to  the  town. 

Q.  State  what  took  place  then. — A.  I  will  state  what  took  place 
before  that. 

Q.  Very  well. — A.  We  anticipated  trouble.  We  could  tell  from  the 
tone  of  the  press.  They  had  a  little  notice  in  the  paper  that  stated 
ibat  John  11.  Lynch  was  coming  to  Port  Gibson  and  was  going  to  Ku- 
Klnx  the  citizens,  and  thei*e  should  be  somebody  to  see  to  it ;  and  there 
^cre  insinuations  of  that  kind.  Three  or  four  days  before  the  election, 
^cybad  Ku-Klux  notices  struck  up  all  over  the  town. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  those  notices  I — A.  You  can  judge  for 
joorself.  I  took^  occasion  to  bring  one  along  with  me.  [Producing.] 
fhis  is  not  a  Ku-Klux  notice  got  up  in  the  most  approved  style,  but  I 
^Wnk  it  will  convey  an  idea  of  what  they  are.  A  gentleman  here  has  a 
fetter  one  that  I  sent  to  him. 
Q.  Is  it  in  print? — A.  This  is  in  print,  but  the  other  is  pretty  much 
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the  same  thing;  it  has  the  cross-bones  and  death's  head.    [UandiDg  the 
paper.1 

Q.  This  is  the  character  of  the  notice  you  now  hand  me? — A.  That  is 
one  of  the  kind  they  have.  There  is  another  kind,  more  explicit,  that 
they  have. 

Q.  Describe  this  paper.    State  what  it  is,  what  it  says,  and  what  is 
on  it. — A.  "I  don't  know"  is  the  heading  of  it. 

Q.  Then  what? — A.  Then  a  skull  and  cross-bones. 

Q.  Then  what?— A.  "19001"  They  had  others  that  had  the  skull 
and  cross  bones,  and  .on  each  side  of  the  cross- bones  there  was  some- 
thing like  this,  "Twenty-first — twenty-first." 

Q.  The  2l8t  of  October  was  the  day  when  Mr.  Lynch  was  to  speak: 
there? — A.  That  was  the  day  when  Mr.  Lynch  was  advertised  to  speak- 
Then  there  were  daggers,  an  oy^l,  and  "daybreak"  printed. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  notices  were  stuck  up  ? — A.  O,  the  town  wa» 
full  of  them.    They  were  stuck  up  all  around. 

Q.  On  the  houses,  doors,  and  posts  ? — A.  Yes ;  on  posts  and  every- 
where. 

Q.  A  short  time  before  the  meeting  ? — A.  Three  or  four  days  before. 

Q.  Tbree  or  four  days  before  the  meeting  was  advertised  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  ask  that  this  paper  be  made  a  part  of  the  testi- 
mony. 

The  pax)er  is  as  follows : 

"  I  DON'T  KNOW." 


19001 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  You  say  there  were  other  notices  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  one  very 
nice  one  here  some  place ;  Mr.  Fisher  has  it ;  I  sent  it  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Mitoiiell  : 

Q.  Proceed  with  your  answer  in  regard  to  the  campaign. — A.  We 
anticipated  trouble."  I  wrote  a  dozen  letters  to  Mr.  Lynch.  At  every 
]>oint  where  he  was  to  speak  I  wrote  him  a  letter,  and  told  him  the 
shape  of  things  in  our  county;  that  I  thought  it  would  be  utterly im- 
j)0S8ible  for  him  to  have  a  meeting  there,  and  that  he  must  govern  bim- 
self  accordingly ;  that  he  must  expect  trouble  when  he  came.  On  the 
day  when  the  meeting  was  announced  to  take  place,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing  

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  This  was  on  the  21st  of  October  ?— A.  On  the  21st  of  October. 
I  presume  about  half  past  seven  or  eight  o'clock  there  were  one  hundred 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  democrats,  white  men,  in  town.     They  were 
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adiDg  aroand  the  streets  on  horseback,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rthoase.  Probably  thirty-five  were  on  horseback  in  a  line.  There 
3  not  much  disturbance — very  little  that  I  heard  of.  One  colored  man 
3  knocked  off  his  horse.    These  men  had  clubs  about  that  long^,  [indi- 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

}.  What  length  f — A.  About  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  long;  very 
ge  clubs. 

j.  Hickory  clubs  ? — A.  It  was  very  hard  wood  of  some  description  ; 
ibably  it  was  hickory  or  oak.  These  men  had  these  clubs  to  keep 
)m  in  order,  and  they  obstructed  the  streets  pretty  much.  The  train 
iS  much  later  than  usual  that  day.  We  expected  Mr.  Lynch  to  come 
the  train,  and  consequently  did  not  organize  any  meeting  until  his 
rival.  About  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  we  beard  a  shout  in  the  neighbor- 
od  of  the  court-house.  Some  one  announced  that  Mr.  Lynch  had  ar- 
red.  I  went  down  and  found  him  surrounded  by  these  men  who  had 
ese  clubs,  and  he  was  holding  a  parley  with  the  sheriff,  if  it  was  pos- 
ble  to  have  a  peaceable  meeting.  The  sheriff  told  him  he  thought  so, 
1(1  finally  he  told  him  that  he  would  take  three  men  and  go  to  the 
roand  where  we  proposed  to  have  the  meeting.  They  started  off. 
hese  other  parties  were  on  horseback  and  I  was  on  foot,  and  they 
rrived  on  the  ground  before  I  did.  When  I  came  to  the  ground  the 
leriff  was  talking  to  the  meeting  that  had  assembled.  Probably  three 
■  four  hundred  colored  men  had  assembled,  and  the  sheriff  was  talking 
)  them.  He  said  the  democrats  had  no  disposition  to  break  up  the 
eeting,  and  did  not  come  there  for  that  purpose ;  ''  Go  on  and  have 
)armeeting,''  and  so  on.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  told  these  men  wbo 
id  the  clubs  not  to  come  to  the  ground,  but  to  remain  over  in  the 
>wn  at  the  court-house.  Mr.  Lynch  then  turned  to  him  and  remarked, 
We  conclude,  then,  to  go  on  with  the  meeting,"  and  he  said  to  the 
leriff,  "  Will  you  guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  trouble ;  that  those 
en  over  yonder  will  not  molest  the  meeting  f  The  sheriff  told  him  no, 
)  would  not  guarantee  that  the  meeting  would  not  be  molested.  He 
id  he  would  not  guarantee  that  there  would  not  be  any  trouble ;  but 
the  event  that  there  would  be  trouble,  said  he,  "  I  will  do  what  I  can  to 
ppress  it;  but  I  cannot  guarantee  that  there  will  not  be  trouble." 
(itiug  upon  the  guarantee  that  he  would  use  his  efforts  to  suppress  any 
Btarbance  that  might  arise,  we  concluded  to  have  the  meeting  any- 
)w.  Jast  at  that  time  one  of  the  young  men  who  was  with  the  sher- 
'  remarked  to  Mr.  Lynch,  '*  Mr.  Lynch,  it  is  said  that  you  have  made 
6  assertion  in  your  speeches  that  General  Chalmers  was  at  Fort  Pil- 
w  and  there  ordered  the  killing  of  a  negro  child.  If  you  make  use  of 
at  expression  here,  you  will  be  given  the  damned  lie  from  the  audi- 
ice  and  you  must  take  ihe  consequences."  Mr.  Lynch  remarked,  "  I 
5ver  yet  said  General  Chalmers  ordered  the  killing  of  any  child.  I 
erely  stated  he  was  at  Fort  Pillow,  and  endeavoring  to  prove  that  he 
w  at  Fort  Pillow,  that  came  out.  I  merely  made  use  of  that  in  Nat- 
ezin  one  speech.''  This  young  man  said,  *'I  merely  tell  you  if  you 
tte  it,  you  will  be  given  the  damned  lie  by  the  audience."  Another 
B  of  them  remark^,  *^  Mr.  Lynch,  if  you  say  anything  we  do  not  in- 
rse,  you  will  be  given  the  damned  lie  and  must  take  the  conse- 
jnces." 

{.  Was  this  in  presence  of  the  sheriff  f — A.  Certainly,  right  in  the 
sence  of  the  sheriff. 

13  MIS 
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Q.  Did  the  sheriff  attempt  to  interfere  f — A.  The  sheriff  said  some- 
thing or  contracted  his  brows  a  little. 

Q.  He  made  no  arrest  ? — A  O,  no,  he  made  no  arrest.  This  man 
said,  *^f  you  say  anything  that  w«  do  not  indorse,  yon  will  be  given  the 
damned  lie,''  or  '*  there  will  be  trouble.''  Mr.  Lynch  said,  "  That  is 
exactly  what  1  propose  to  do,  to  say  something  you  will  not  indorse.^ 
Then  the  sheriff  rebuked  this  young  fellow.  We  concluded  we  would 
have  the  meeting  anyhow ;  but  I  noticed  thjit  the  colored  people  began 
to  be  very  much  alarmed.  Mr.  Lynch  took  the  stand  and  the  colored 
people  began  to  be  very  much  alarmed.  Mr.  Lynch  took  the  stand  and 
the  colored  people  protested  against  having  the  meeting.  They  said. 
"  You  hear  what  these  men  say  and  we  might  as  well  adjourn  :"  and 
they  commenced  moving  off  in  groups  of  twenty-five  and  fitty.  In  the 
mean  time,  about  five  hundred  had  come  there.  The  meeting  was  prac- 
tically broken  up.  We  soon  discovered  the  cause.  About  fifty  yards 
from  the  plaee  we  could  see  the  head  of  this  column  of  men  coming 
toward  the  meeting.  There  were  probably  two  hundred  of  them.  Thej 
had  increased  to  about  two  hundred. 

Q.  With  arms  f — A.  They  all  had  their  pistols.  You  could  see  their 
pistols  sticking  out. 

Q.  Exposed  ! — A.  Not  exposed,  but  you  could  see  the  ends  sticking  out 
You  know  the  custom  in  the  South.   Every  man  carries  a  pistol  and  does 
not  attempt  to  conceal  it.    As  soon  as  the  colored  men  saw  these  men 
coming,  they  left.    When  there  were  not  more  than  seventy-five  or  one 
hundred  colored  men  remaining,  Mr.  Lynch  said  to  them,  **  I  see  we  cm- 
not  have  any  meeting;  but  I  believe  you  will  all  vote  for  me."  They  gave 
him  a  cheer  and  were  about  to  disperse.    I  stopped  them  for  a  momeot 
and  instructed  them  to  register.    The  registration  was  still  open.    That 
closed  the  meeting  on  that  day.    Mr.  Lynch  and  myself  then  went  to 
Port  Gibson.    The  point  where  we  held  the  meeting  was  about  a  mile 
from  the  town.    We  went  back  to  the  town  and  from  there  down  to  the 
headquarters  and  from  there  home,  which  took  about  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.    In  the  mean  time,  the  democrats  were  holding  a  meeting  at 
the  court-house.    Information  came  to  me  that  I  had  better  get  Mr. 
Lynch  out  of  town  and  myself  too ;  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  us 
to  remain  there,  that  they  were  having  a  meeting  and  one  of  the  speak- 
ers said  they  intended  to  have  Mr.  Lynch  back  to  make  a  speexjh  j  that 
they  said  he  was  endeavoring  to  get  up  capital  by  refusing  to  speak  and 
they  say,  "  We  are  going  to  bring  him  here  and  make  him  speak.'^  I 
did  not  give  much  credit  to  that,  although  there  was  a  note  written  to 
me  about  it.    In  about  five  minutes,  another  party  came  and  said,  "For 
God's  sake,  get  Lynch  out  of  town ;  there  will  be  trouble ;  they  are 
going  to  bring  him  back  and  make  him  speak  to  this  audience."    I  told 
Sir.  Lynch  it  would  not  do  for  us  to  remain  there,  and  we  got  ready  to 
leave  town.    Just  about  that  time  we  heard  an  awful  noise  in  the  street 
and  saw  men  with  guns  in  their  hands  running  in  all  directions.    We 
then  thought  the  mischief  had  broken  loose.    Word  came  that  they 
were  hallooing  and  fighting  down  at  Sprott's ;  that  the  negroes  and 
White-Liners  were  fighting  down  there,  and  a  great  many  had  been 
killed. 

Q.  Where  was  that  T — A.  Doctor  Sprott  lives  about  a  mile  from  town. 
There  is  a  bridge  farther  on,  and  they  said  the  darkies  bad  ambashed 
there  and  a  great  many  had  been  killed. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  The  darkies  ambushed  who  f — A.  These  white  men  who  had  gone 
down  there. 
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Q.  Neai  Spiott'sf — A.  Tbe  rumor  came  that  it  was  at  Sprott's ;  but 
afterward  they  said  it  took  place  at  the  bridge  about  two  miles  from 
Port  Gibson.  I  knew  then  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  me  or  Mr. 
Lynch  to  remain  in  Port  Gibson  any  length  of  time.  He  went  first,  and 
I  went  before  these  parties  returned. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  held  no  meeting  t — A.  No,  sir,  we  held  no  meeting. 
Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  any  armed  organizations 
among  the  colored  people  ? — A.  No  armed  organizations  exist  among  the 
colored  men. 

Q.  How  are  they;  peaceably  and  quietly  inclined? — A.  Very. 
Q.  Orderly! — A.  Very. 

Q.  Law-abiding  as  a  rule  1 — A.  Very.  In  fact,  I  will  state  right  here 
that  in  a  country  where  meal  is  $7.50  a  barrel  and  pork  $35  a  barrel, 
the  colored  people  have  little  money  to  buy  guns. 

Q.  Is  there  any  disposition  among  the  colored  people  to  array  them- 
selves against  the  whites? 
Mr.  l&BNAN.  I  object  to  that. 
The  WiTNESL.  Never. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  What  is  the  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
white  democrats  in  reference  to  the  colored  people  ? — A.  I  can  only  judge 
by  the  way  they  conduct  themselves  toward  the  colored  people.  If 
the  colored  people  attempt  to  hold  a  republican  meeting,  they  do  their 
best  every  time  to  break  it  up. 

Q.  Do  you  state  that  the  republicans  were  prevented  from  organizing 
and  holding  meetings  in  your  county  during  the  late  campaign  ! — A. 
We  apprehended  that  we  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so ;  that  was  all. 
I  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  they  were  prevented 
trom  holding  meetings;  but  we  were  fully  confident  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  to  do  so. 

Q.  What  was  the  tone  of  the  democratic  press  there  ? — A.  Very  bitter. 
Tbe  democratic  paper  published  there,  the  Standard,  (it  is  moved 
to  Fayette  now,  and  is  in  Howard's  neighborhood,)  was  very  bitter, 
indeed. 

Q.  Is  it  a  common  thing  or  not  for  democrats  to  make  threats  that 
they  would  not  permit  republicans  to  hold  meetings  ? — A.  I  could  hear 
of  threats  being  made  to  colored  men.  A  great  many  of  them  were 
threatened.  It  was  an  every-day  occurrence.  I  never  had  any  to 
threaten  me. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  modus  operandi  of  the  registration  ? — 
A.  I  have  seen  some  of  that  in  my  time. 
Q.  Just  describe  it. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Give  about  the  time. — A.  When  the  registration  took  place  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  The  registration  took  place  a  very  few  weeks  before 
the  election. 

Q.  That  was  in  1876  ?— A.  Yes ;  in  1876.  In  the  month  of  October, 
the  registration  took  place.  The  registration  was  going  on  when  Mr. 
I^ynch  was  in  Port  Gibson.  I  went  to  the  polls  on  one  occasion  and  re- 
iD^ned  there  about  three  hours  and  watched  the  manner  in  which  they 
't'gistered.  They  carried  them  up  one  or  two  flights  of  stairs  to  regis- 
ter them ;  and  I  noticed  that  the  colored  men,  republicans,  were  sta- 
^ODed  outside,  a  string  of  them  along,  and  that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  go  up  to  register  as  they  had  been  in  the  past.  The  democrats  would 
?o  in  and  register  whenever  they  pleased  j    but  of  the  colored  people, 
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only  the  democrats  among  them  could  go  in.  They  took  the  colored 
democrats  up  and  registered  them  in  preference  to  colored  republicans. 
They  would  ask  the  republicans  a  great  many  questions.  I  heard  this 
myself.  I  saw  them  turn  a  man  off  because  he  could  uot  answer  a  que^ 
tion  of  this  kind :  They  would  ask,  "  What  is  your  age ;  what  is  your 
occupation  ?^  and  then  they  would  ask  them  in  this  way  :  *'  Where  pros- 
ecuted I "  Colored  people  always  associate  the  idea  of  prosecution  with 
a  court,  and  when  asked  "  where  prosecuted "  they  would  not  under- 
stand, and  they  would  say  in  a  certain  county,  before  a  certain  magis- 
trate. The  registers  referred  to  occupation,  and  they  did  not  answer 
that  question  right,  and  they  would  not  allow  them  to  register. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  They  would  mislead  applicants  in  this  way  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  a 
county  which  we  have  generally  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighteen  hun- 
dred or  two  thousand  not  more  than  fifteen  hundred  republicans  were 
registered  at  all.  They  could  not  register.  They  were  there  from  day 
to  day.  I  did  my  best  to  get  them  registered.  I  instructed  them  to  slay 
there  from  day  to  day  so  that  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  them  to  say 
that  they  could  not  register.  They  did  so.  The  very  last  day  crowds  of 
them  were  at  the  registration-polls  trying  to  register.  On  the  day  of  elec- 
tion fully  three  hundred  were  in  town  trying  to  register.  They  would 
not  be  allowed  to  register  then,  but  they  had  got  the  impression  that 
they  could  register  on  that  occasion  ;  and  they  failed  to  register. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  asking  them  questions  as  to  the  section 
of  land  they  lived  on  ! — A.  I  have  heard  such  things,  but  I  do  not  kuov 
about  it.  The  register  told  me  himself  that  they  would  ask  who  the 
man's  wife  was,  how  many  wives  he  had,  how  many  children.  I  bave 
that  from  the  register  himself. 

Q.  He  told  you  this? — A.  Ye-,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  he  say  he  put  these  questions  f — A.  I  know  one  reason. 
They  would  not  tell  him  that  he  could  not  register,  but  they  would  ask 
certain  questions,  and  if  he  was  not  able  to  answer  those  questions  tbey 
would  tell  him  he  could  not  register.  Their  policy  appeared  to  be  to 
consume  time. 

Q.  What  was  your  election-precinct! — A.  Port  Gibson. 

Q.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  of  election  in  1876 1 — A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  was  the  election  conducted  1 — A.  There  was  no  disturbance 
on  the  day  of  election  at  all.  I  saw  the  republicans  had  one  side  to  go 
in  and  that  the  democrats  had  the  other.  £  staid  there  some  time  aud. 
saw  the  voting  going  on.    There  was  no  display  of  arms  and  no  force  ai^ 

all. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  republican  meetings  held  in  the  county  l>e' 
side  tbe  one  you  referred  to  f — A.  The  republicans  never  attempted  to^ 
hold  any  other  meeting. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  They  were  afraid.    We  were  thoroughly  intimidated. 

Q.  No  attempt  was  made  except  at  this  time  on  the  21st  of  October, 
that  you  referred  to  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  our  meeting  was  broken  up  in  18T5 
and  we  were  afraid. 

Q.  What  was  the  relative  vote  in  your  county  as  to  the  whites  and 
blacks?— A.  Whites  seven  or  eight  hundred;  about  eight  hundred 
probably. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Which  has  the  majority,  white  or  black  ? — A.  The  blacks. 
Q.  How  much  ! — A.  About  eighteen  hundred.    You  can  judge  your- 
self the  relative  strength  of  the  county. 
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.  You  mean  the  popnlation.  The  popnlation  is  aboat  eighteen  hun- 
1  more  black  than  white  f — ^A.  No,  sir,-  I  mean  the  voting  popala- 

• 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

.  What  was  the  resalt  last  year  f — A.  I  think  the  democrats  carried 
irborne  Connty  by  a  majority  of  about  fourteen  hundred.  I  am  not 
J  positive,  but  I  know  they  had  a  very  large  majority. 
.  About  how  many  colored  men  were  denied  the  right  of  registration 
hat  county  in  the  election  of  1876  f — A.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
me  to  tell.  I  know  the  colored  men  were  very  anxious  to  register, 
lieve  the  republican  party  would  have  polled  a  larger  vote  if  the  re- 
licans  had  not  been  more  intimidated  than  ever  before.  The  colored 
pie  were  alive  to  the  importance  of  this  election  as  much  as  anybody 
,  and  they  would  have  voted,  almost  to  a  man. 
>.  And  almost  unanimously  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  Almost  unan- 
usly  republican,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  They  were  all  anxious 
egister  in  the  face  of  all  the  intimidation  that  had  been  practiced. 
|.  Were  there  as  many  as  a  third  or  a  half  republican  voters  in  that 
Qty  denied  the  right  of  registration  f — A.  Fully  a  third ;  over  a  third. 
|.  And  of  the  number  that  were  registered  what  proportion  failed  to 
9,  if  you  know  f — A.  I  think  but  very  ifew  failed  to  vote,  probably 
hiindred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  out  of  the  whole  number  regis- 
jd. 

\.  They  generally  voted  the  republican  ticket! — A.  Yes, sir ;  I  believe 
y  did.  I  am  speaking  now  from  my  own  opinion.  Their  sentiments 
*e  republican. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

X  Have  you  had  any  business  in  Mississippi  except  holding  these 
ices  you  have  mentioned  f — A.  Since  18701 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  received  a  very  severe  injury  and  have 
en  looking  after  my  health.  I  received  the  appointment  of  postmas- 
r  in  1870,  resigned  in  1875,  and  became  circuit  clerk.    Dpon  the  defeat 

the  fall  of  1875, 1  gave  up  my  office.  I  received  an  injury  in  the 
onth  of  January,  and  have  never  recovered  from  the  effect  of  it,  and 
%ve  done  nothing  scarcely. 

Q.  Siuce  1870,  you  have  been  in  office  how  much  of  the  time  f — ^A. 
iboat  five  years ;  near  about  five  years. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  in  any  other  business  f — ^A.  No ;  I  owned  a  bar- 
er-shop there,  but  did  not  follow  it  myself. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  your  license  to  practice  law  t — ^A.  I  do  not  re- 
lember  exactly  the  year ;  it  was  several  years  ago. 

Q.  But  yon  never  did  practice  f — ^A.  I  never  practiced. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  Governor  Ames's  secretaries  I — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was 
ne  of  Governor  Ames's  appointees. 

Q.  To  what  office  did  he  appoint  you  ! — A.  Circuit  clerk. 

Q«  1  understood  you  to  say  that  the  feeling  is  strong  there  against 
5lored  men  or  carpet-baggers  holding  office  f  Do  you  mean  by  carpet- 
aggere  all  the  men  who  come  from  the  North  or  West  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
mean  all  of  the  men  who  come  South  and  are  put  into  office.  All  those 
■e  characterized  as  carpet-baggers. 

Q.  The  popular  feeling  is  not  against  men  who  come  there  and  go  into 
isinessi — ^A.  Yes,  sir  j  to  some  extent,  and  especially  if  they  propose 
be  republicans. 
Q.  If  a  man  goes  down  there  with  capital,  do  they  want  to  turn  him 
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away  with  his  capital  if  he  chooses  to  be  a  republican,  when  he  goes 
there  to  do  business,  as  a  bnsiness  man,  a  man  who  does  not  live  on  pol- 
itics, but  makes  use  of  his  capital  to  go  into  business  f — ^A.  Such  a  small 
number  of  republicans  have  come  there  with  capital  that  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  express  an  intelligent  opinion  about  it.  I  know  of  one  man 
who  came  there  with  capital  and  did  not  stay. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  think  a  man  is  objected  to  who  goes  there 
to  engage  in  legitimate  business  with  his  means  because  he  votes  one 
way  or  the  other  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  when  a  man  goes  there  who 
is  a  republican,  or  proposes  to  be  a  republican,  he  is  socially  ostracized 
and  his  businei^s  will  be  ruined  if  the  democrats  can  ruin  it. 

Q.  How  can  you  account  for  the  fact  that  they  are  constantly  urging 
men  to  come  from  the  North  down  there  to  buy  land  and  become  busi- 
ness men  among  them  f 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Eernan  may  know  that  of  his  own  knowledge. 
I  do  not  know  it. 

By  Mr.  Keenan  : 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  the  people  there  are  inviting,  through  tbe 
press,  men  from  the  North  to  come  there  without  regard  to  politics?— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  leave  pretty  soon  after  they  get  there. 

Q.  That  may  be,  and  it  may  be  for  a  good  many  other  reasops.  I 
should  think  likely  if  you  were  governed  by  a  set  of  fellows  who  go  there 
to  Jive  on  offices  entirely,  they  would  not  want  to  pay  the  taxes,  and  all 
that;  but  I  ask,  would  they  object  to  a  man  coming  there  and  engaging 
in  planting,  or  in  other  business,  whether'he  may  vote  one  way  in  pol- 
itics rather  than  the  other  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  so  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  a  practical  illustration 
of  that  right  here. 

Q.  I  only  want  your  opinion. — A.  My  opinion  is 

Q.  You  can  scarcely  answer,  because  there  is  no  man  from  the  North 
down  there  except  those  men  who  hold  the  offices.  Is  that  true  f— A. 
Some. 

Q.  Did  you  say,  in  substance,  that  you  could  hardly  judge  of  the 
feeling  toward  northern  men,  because  there  were  hardly  any  down  there 
but  those  who  did  hold  offices  f — A,  Hardly  any  capitalists ;  and  I  will 
tell  you  why. 

Q.  No  matter  about  that.  Do  you  think  the  northern  capitalists  do 
not  go  down  there  f  What  do  you  mean  to  say  about  that  t — A.  There 
are  none  down  there. 

Q.  Therefore  the  northern  men  down  there  are  the  men  mainly  who 
hold  office  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  northern  man  who 
holds  an  office  there. 

Q.  Take  it  in  the  palmy  days  of  1873  or  1874 ;  were  there  northern, 
men  there  who  did  not  hold  office  f — A.  There  were  northern  men  ther^ 
who  did  not  hold  office. 

Q.  Most  of  the  northern  men  there  were  in  office  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  northern  men  were  called  carpet-baggers  f — A.  Who 
hold  office.  They  designate  those  who  hold  office  and  go  into  politick 
as  carpet- baggers. 

Q.  That  is  what  they  call  carpet-baggers  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Port  Gibson,  on  election-day  in  1875, 1  did  not  get  a  very  cor^ 
rect  idea  of  your  description.  About  what  time  of  day  was  it  when  th^ 
trouble  arose  at  the  polls  I — ^A.  I  cannot  say  exactly.  It  was  betweeiB^ 
9  and  II  o'clock — probably  about  10  o'clock }  somewhere  about  thaP 
time. 
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Q.  Wbere  did  the  diffioalty  first  arise  f— A.  At  the  conrt-hoase. 
Q.  Where  ihej  were  voting  f — A.  Where  they  were  voting. 
Q.  Were  you  there  f — A.  I  was  there. 
Q.  Yon  said  that  there  was  firing  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  With  pistols  I — A.  With  pistols ;  I  saw  them. 
Q.  Did  you  see  the  first  occasion  of  the  firing  f — A.  I  coald  not  say 
that,  only  that  there  was  a  general  m616e. 

Q.  YoQ  saw  some  distorbance  in  the  crowd,  and  firing  f — A.  A  gen- 
eral disturbance  and  indiscriminate  shooting. 

Q.  Was  the  first  thing  the  shooting,  or  was  it  something  of  a  differ- 
ent character  first  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell ;  there  was  just  a  sort  of  commo- 
tion, and  then  they  cried,  ♦'  Look  out,  look  out." 

Q.  l>id  you  see  the  men  who  made  the  first  comAiotiou  in  the  crowd  f 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  by  colored  men  or  white  men  t — 
A.  I  saw  white  men  shooting  with  pistols. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  white  men  or  colored  men  commenced 
the  commotion  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  that. 
Q.  You  said  you  saw  the  firing  ? — A.  I  saw  the  firing. 
Q.  How  many  shots  were  fired  f — A.  About  seventy -five. 
Q.    How  many  were  hurt) — ^A.    One  man   was  killed    and  three 
wounded. 
Q.  Those  were  colored  men  f — A.  All  colored  men. 
Q.  That  was  all  that  were  killed  or  injured  as  far  as  you  know  ?-^A. 
On  that  occasion. 

Q.  Did  you,  at  the  time,  learn  what  was  the  first  occasion  of  the 
trouble!  Up  to  that  time  it  had  been  going  along  peaceably  there,  had 
it  not  ? — A.  Up  to  what  time  ? 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  this  firing  occurred  they  had  been  peaceable  at  the 
polls! — A.  I  believe  so,  except  that  this  crowd  was  around  there. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  what  caused  this  first  commotion  and  led  imme- 
diately to  the  firing? — A.  I  can  tell  what  I  heard.  I  did  not  see  that. 
I  saw  the  commotion  after  it  commenced. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  they  went !  You  spoke  about  the  crowd  rush- 
ing  fiomewhere  else. — A.  The  democrats  ! 

Q.  Both  sides.  Describe  the  whole  thing. — A.  Some  of  the  colored 
men  rushed  away ;  a  great  number  remained  and  wanted  to  know  what 
they  should  do.    The  ex-sheriff  asked  me  what  they  should  do. 

Q.  These  were  not  the  men  you  spoke  of  as  having  rifles  of  some.kind  ! 
•~A.  What  men  ! 
Q.  I  think  you  said  you  saw  sixty  men  armed  with  rifles  f — A.  I  did. 
Q.  Those  were  not  the  men  who  fired! — A.  O,  yes;  the  same  men 
rushed  for  their  rifles  in  a  minute. 
Q*  And  these  men  fired  with  their  rifles  !'^A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  were  the  men  with  rifles  when  the  pistol-flring  occurred  ! — 
A.  They  were  mixed  indiscriminately  with  this  crowd  of  colored  men. 

Q.  Did  they  have  their  rifles  there  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  have 
their  rifles. 

Q.  Did  they  go  and  get  their  rifles! — A.  They  went  and  got  their 

rifles. 

Q.  Where  did  they  go  to  get  them  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  only  Siiw 
them  when  they  were  out  in  the  street. 

Q*  You  saw  them  go  off  somewhere  ! — A.  They  went  off  somewhere. 

Q**  Was  there  further  shooting! — A.  There  was  no  further  shooting. 

Q«  Those  men  came  out  with  their  rifles,  but  made  no  use  of  them  ! — 
A  They  made  no  demonstration.    The  colored  people  broke  away. 
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Q.  The  white  people  went  right  away  when  the  pistol-firing  began  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  got  those  arms  t — A.  Do  yon  mean  oq 
that  occasion  f 

Q.  On  that  occasion. — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  say  you  advised  the  colored  men  to  go  off  f — A.  I  advised 
them  not  to  attempt  to  vote ;  that  if  they  could  not  do  so  quietly,  not  to 
do  so  at  all. 

Q.  You  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  no  other  disturbance  on  elec- 
tion-day T — A.  No,  sir ;  this  was  in  1875. 

Q.  The  meeting  or  attempted  meeting  you  spoke  of  at  Port  Gibson  by 
Mr.  Lynch  was  in  1876  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  meeting  called  in  the  neighborhood  t — A.  The 
only  meeting  called  in  the  county. 

Q.  How  large  was  the  attendance  of  colored  men  in  the  town  of 
Port  Gibson  that  day! — A.  In  the  to^n  and  on  the  grounds  together 
about  eight  hundred  men  at  least. 

Q.  Did  they  come  in  from  the  surrounding  country  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  a 
great  many  did  not  go  to  the  grounds. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  come  into  town  on  horseback  or  otherwise 
to  the  meeting  f — A.  They  went  to  the  town  on  horseback  or  on  mules ; 
they  generally  go  on  mules.  Tbey  did  not  go  in  any  procession ;  they 
went  singly  and  in  groups  of  two  or  three. 

Q.  On  that  morning  you  say  there  was  a  body  of  men,  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  men  on  horseback  ;  white  men  f — A.  I  saw  them  on  horseback. 

Q.  In  the  morning? — A.  In  the  morning. 

Q.  Was  there  any  personal  violence  on  that  day  to  your  knowledge! 
— A.  To  my  personal  knowledge  there  was  not;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  at  the  place  where  you  had  assembled  when 
Mr.  Lynch  was  at  the  grounds,  as  you  call  it  f — A.  I  presume  four  or 
five  hundred. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  f — A.  One  white  republican ;  all  the  rest 
were  colored. 

Q.  Tben  how  many  white  men  did  come  there  in  all  at  the  place  of 
meeting  should  you  say  f — ^A.  Eight  on  the  ground  only  four,  with  the 
sherifif. 

Q.  Where  was  Mr.  Lynch  when  this  young  man  made  the  remark  to 
him  that  you  stated  about  Chalmers  f — A.  About  five  feet  from  him. 

Q.  On  the  ground  f — A.  Mr  Lynch  was  on  horseback. 

Q.  It  was  on  the  ground  ? — A.  On  the  ground,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  company. 

Q.  It  was  before  they  began  the  meeting ;  when  they  were  talkiDg" 
about  having  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  man  said  if  he  would  say  that,  they  would  give  him  tb^ 
lie ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  he  would  be  given  the  lie  from  the  audience^ 
and  must  take  the  consequences. 

Q.  There  were  four  white  men  there  in  all  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  let  m 
explain  something  else 

Q.  You  need  not  give  that.    How  many  white  men  were  there  whei 
this  conversation  took  place  ? — A.  There  were  but  four  democrats  pres^ 
ent,  one  white  republican,  and  all  the  rest  were  colored  republicans. 

Q.  Before  your  meeting,  without  going  through  the  details,  did  au 
more  white  men  come  there  before  you  concluded  not  to  have  the  meet: — 
ing  f — A.  There  was  an  understanding 

Q.  Answer  this  short  question :  Did  any  more  white  men  come  ther^^ 
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before  yoa  concluded  not  to  have  a  meeting  t — ^A.  None  came.    There 
were  some  on  their  way. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  no  other  white  men  had  come  to  the  grounds 
when  you  concluded  not  to  have  the  meeting  f — ^A.  Ko,  sir ;  there  had 
not. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  learn  that  the  democrats  in  the  court-house, 
or  wherever  they  were  holding  a  meeting,  were  going  to  make  Mr. 
Lynch  speak?  Who  told  you  that,  it*  you  have  no  objection  to 
stating  ? — ^A.  I  would  not  like  to  state  that,  unless  you  insist  upon  it. 

Q.  Never  mind.  What  do  you  know  about  this  fighting  out  of  the 
village  somewhere;  anything  of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  Nothing  of 
my  own  knowledge,  only  that  I  saw  men  under  arms  rushing  down  that 
way. 

Q.  And  it  was  said  that  the  darkies  had  ambushed  the  whites  down 
there.  Was  that  what  was  said  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  the  sheriff's  posse 
or  some  one  had  been  ambushed  by  the  blacks. 

Q.  And  had  injured  any  of  them  f — ^A.  The  rumor  was  that  one  had 
been  hurt  by  a  colored  man,  but  it  was  not  the  fact;  he  was  not 
injured. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  some^  white  men  were  injured ;  did 
you  not  learn  it  afterwards! — ^A.  I  said  none  were  touched. 

Q.  You  said  that  they  ambushed  the  whites  f — ^A.  Just  at  that  time 
the  rumor  came  that  Dorsey  Killcreek  was  killed. 

Q.  Was  he  a  colored  man  t — A.  He  was  a  white  man. 

Q.  A  democrat  or  republican  ! — A.  Neither ;  a  boy. 

Q.  Do  you  know,~^in  fact,  whether  he  was  injured  or  killed  ? — A.  He 
was  never  touched.  I  know  him  well.  I  have  seen  him  frequently 
since. 

Q.  He  was  not,  therefore,  hurt  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  was  hurtt — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  hurt  f — ^A.  A  black  fellow  was  shot  in  the  foot. 

Q.  Wounded  in  the  foot  f — A.  Wounded  in  the  foot. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  hurt  ? — ^A.  Nobody  else  that  I  know  of. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  aflray  commenced,  which  party  began 
•    first,  of  your  knowledge! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  was  hurt  except  this  black  man  who  was  shot  in  the  foot! — 

A.  That  was  all. 
Q.  Do  yon  know  that  the  colored  people  have  no  arms  in  your  county  ? — 

A.  Thoy  have  a  few  shot-guns  and  a  few  pistols;  worthless  things,  cheap 

trash.  , 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  to  see  whether  they  were  worthless  f — 
A  Not  particularly,  but  generally. 

Q.  To  what  extent  can  you  speak  of  your  knowledge  of  what  kind  of 
pistols  they  have  ? — A.  I  have  seen  them  generally. 

Q.  Of  the  number  in  the  State  t — A.  Not  in  the  State.  I  am  speak- 
JiJg  generally  of  those  I  have  seen.  They  have  these  little  short  pistols 
Md  double-barreled  shot-guns  made  of  pot-metal. 

Q.  Have  not  many  colored  men  shot-guns  f — ^A.  A  great  many  have 
shot-guns, 

Q-  They  keep  them,  I  suppose  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Ton  say  the  tone  of  the  democratic  press  was  bitter  in  this  can- 
vass of  1876  !— A.  Kather  bitter. 

Q.  What  was  the  tone  of  the  republican  press  ? — ^A.  We  had  no  repub- 
hcau  press. 

Q'  No  republican  paper  in  the  county  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

0*  Do  you  know  what  was  the  tone  of  the  republican  press  throughout 
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the  State  where  they  had  a  paper  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  thongbt  it 
was  very  bitter. 

Q.  They  answer  back  pretty  well,  do  they  not  f — ^A.  Not  very  well. 

Q.  At  this  registeriDg-place,  they  had  one  place  all  the  season !— A. 
All  the  season. 

Q.  For  how  long  a  time  were  they  receiving  and  recording  the  regis- 
tration ? — A.  You  see  there  is  a  register  in  each  precinct  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days — two  days,  three  days.  They  stopped  for  several  days,  and 
I  lost  the  thread  of  it. 

Q.  How  many  times  were  yon  present  at  the  registering-place  ?— A. 
Twice. 

Q.  And  in  all  how  many  honrs  f— A.  I  was  in  one  place  two  hoars 
and  a  half  or  three  hours. 

Q.  At  which  precinct! — At  Port  Gibson. 

Q.  That  was  up  stairs? — A.  The  registering  took  place  up-stairs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  days  they  registered  there,  or  when  tbe 
registration  was  open  ! — ^A.  No,  sir;  except  as  they  announced  it.  I 
saw  two  occasions  announced. 

Q.  Notice  was  given  for  how  many  days  f — ^A.  I  believe  four  days, 
and  then  two  days  besides  for  what  is  called  the  general  registration. 

A.  Was  there  not  a  general  registration  at  the  court- house! — A.  That 
is  what  I  say — two  days,  I  believe,  for  general  registration. 

Q.  Only  two  ? — A-  i  think  two. 

Q.  That  was  for  those  who  had  failed  to  register  on  the  former  occa- 
sion ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  questions  that  you  observed  there  that  you 
thought  needless,  if  you  did  think  any  needless  I — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon 
exactly  the  questions,  but  they  would  ask  them  several  questions.  Firsf, 
they  would  ask,  *«  What  is  your  nameF  "What  is  your  occupationf 
and  then,  "  Where  do  you  live  f"  and  '*  Where  prosecuted  f  " 

Q.  That  is,  where  the  occupation  was  prosecuted? — A.  It  did  not 
come  that  way ;  they  would  ask  the  men  where  prosecuted. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  the  question  that  troubled  them  ? — A.  No, 
not  at  all ;  but  I  think  the  way  they  put  it  was  altogether  wrong.  Thcr 
would  ask,  what  is  your  occupation  and  where  do  you  live,  and  theu., 
where  prosecuted.    If  the  question  where  prosecuted  had  immediatel>^ 
followed  the  question  as  to  occupation,  any  of  them  almost  could  bav^ 
answered  the  question. 

Q.  You  think  putting  it  the  other  way  troubled  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir-- 
They  would  ask  what  they  meant  by  where  prosecuted,  and  they  wonlc "" 
not  tell  them,  but  would  tell  them  to  go  out. 

Q.  On  how  many  occasions  did  you  hear  that  question  asked  ?— A. 
only  saw  one  man  turned  oflF,  from  the  simple  fact  that  they  only  allowecS- 
two  or  three  at  a  time. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me  this  colored  man's  name  wh< 
was  turned  off? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  his  name ;  I  saw  the  man. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  others  turned  oflf? — ^A.  I  saw  a  great  many  otbei 
who  said 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  what  they  said. — ^A.  I  cannot  say  of  my  owc^ 
knowledge. 

Q.  Were  you  there  three  hours  ? — ^A.  The  registration  was  upstairs^ 
and  they  would  not  allow  a  person  to  go  up. 

Q.  How  did  you  see  them  ask  the  questions  ? — A.  I  saw  it  there. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  when  they  asked  these  questions !— A» 
Ten  minutes. 

Q.  So  this  one  case  was  the  only  one  you  had  the  means  of  knowing 
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i  the  on!y  one  you  did  know  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  only  one  I  saw 

ned  off. 

j.  Yoa  cannot  give  me  the  name  of  that  man  f — A.  No,  sir. 

J.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  man  who,  of  your  own  knowl- 

^e^  failed  to  register  owing  to  troable  of  that  kind  f — A.  I  canuot  give 

5  names;  I  know  hundr^sof  them. 

3-  Of  your  own  knowledge  T — A.  They  told  me. 

3-  That  is  not  of  your  own  knowledge.    You  did  not  see  any  man 

ned  away  but  one  f — A.  The  democrats  are  too  sharp  for  that,  you 

ow. 

^.  I  suppose  you  have  a  law  that  prescribed  something  of  the  mode 

registration  and  counting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

j.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  is  some  need  of  identification  of  parties 

o  register! — A.  O,  yes ;  the  locality  where  they  live,  and  so  on. 

^.  These  are  necessary  to  show  that  it  is  the  same  man  ? — A.  I  un- 

rataud  so. 

j.  So  they  might  ask  whether  he  had  a  wife  and  children  or  not  ? — 

I  do  net  know  about  that. 

^.  Did  you  not  thiuk  that  would  help  them  somewhat  to  find  out 
lether  they  were  true  men,  to  know  whether  they  had  a  family  or  not  f 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  It  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  I — A.  No ;  it 
)Qld  not  be  very  difficult,  but  it  would  uot  be  relevant. 
Q.  The  law  requires  them  to  ascertain  where  the  man  lived  in  your 
Late  ! — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  election  day  it  was  entirely  peaceable  and  quiet  f — A.  Peace- 
ble  aud  qaiet.  When  I  say  peaceable  and  quiet  I  refer  to  my  town. 
Q.  On  what  knowledge  do  you  speak  when  you  state  that  a  third  of 
/be  colored  men  were  deprived  of  registration  I — A.  From  the  simple 
'act  that  I  saw  them  leaving  the  registration  polls  the  last  day,  telling 
me  they  could  not  register. 

Q.  You  only  mean  this  to  apply  to  the  precinct  you  were  at  f — A.  I 
will  explain.  On  the  last  two  days  all  those  in  the  county  who  had  not 
repstered  were  in  town  ;  the  town  was  filled  with  them. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  ?  Were  you  then  present  so  that  you 
could  know  ! — A.  I  was  not  present  where  the  registration  took  place. 

Q-  So  that  all  yon  know  about  one-third  being  turned  away  is  sob- 

stautially  derived  from  what  they  told  you! — A.  From  what  they  told 

me. 

Q-  Not  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q^  This  remark  applies  to  those  who  left  the  court-house,  the  place 
where  they  were  having  the  final  registration  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  How  many  could  you  say  at  the  court-house  said  they  could  not 
register!— A.  A  great  number  of  them. 

Q*  Give  some  idea. — A.  I  gave  you  my  idea  when  I  said  fully  one- 
third  in  the  county  failed  to  register. 

Q\How  many  colored  men  are  there  in  the  county  in  all? — A.  You 
^^  jadfi;e  yourself.  We  generally  carry  the  county  by  from  1,800  to 
^fi^)  and  the  democrats  carried  it  last  vear  by  600  or  700. 

Q'  What  is  the  vote  of  the  county  ?— A.  From  U,800  to  3,000. 

Q-  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  thousand  men  told  you  they  could  not 
register!— A.  I  think  fully  1,000 failed  to  register.  The  town  was  filled 
with  them. 

Q«  They  told  you  f — A.  They  did  not  all  tell  me.  I  saw  the  crowds 
g^Jng  away.  They  were  very  much  down  in  the  mouth,  and  they  said 
they  could  not  register. 
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Q.  Did  you  talk  with  half  of  them  f — A.  I  talked  with  a  great  many. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  I  coald  not  tell  exactly,  but  great  d ambers. 

Q.  State  what  yoa  mean  by  great  nambers. — A.  As  I  stated  awhile 
ago,  fully  a  third  of  the  men  failed  to  register. 

Q.  I  ask  yoa  right  over  whether  900  or  1,000  told  you  so  f — A.  0,  no, 
they  did  not. 

Q.  Therefore,  one-third  in  the  county  did  not  tell  you  so! — A.  Well, 
they  did  not  register. 

W.  D.  GiBBS  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan: 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  f — Answer.  I  lite  in  Yazoo  County,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Q.  In  a  village  or  in  the  country  f — A.  I  am  now  living  in  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in 
the  county.  I  lived  in  Yazoo  City  until  I  was  nearly  21  years  of  age, 
and  then  moved  to  the  country,  and  in  March,  1876,  I  went  back  to 
Yazoo  City  to  live. 

Q.  Several  years  prior  to  that  you  lived  in  the  country  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  live  from  the  city  when  in  the  country  f — A  I 
lived  about  20  miles  from  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  You,  I  believe,  were  elector  on  the  democratic  ticket  in  this  last 
canvass  f — A.  I  was,  in  1876. 

Q.  What  part,  if  any,  did  you  take  in  1875  f — A.  I  was  a  delegate 
from  my  county  to  the  tax-payers^  convention,  which  was  really  the 
beginning  of  the  canvass,  I  suppose,  in  1875— held  in  January,  1875.  I 
was  a  delegate  to  what  was  known  as  the  Yicksburg  convention,  April 
17, 1875.  I  was  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  demo- 
cratic members  of  the  legislature  to  meet  in  May,  1875,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  organization  of  the  party  ;  and  I  was 
a  delegate  from  my  county  to  the  August  convention  of  1875. 

Q.  Was  that  a  State  convention  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  a  State  convention 
at  which  the  platform  of  the  democratic  party  was  laid  down. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  That  was  in  August  f — ^A.  August  9, 1  think,  1875. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  other  part  in  the  canvass  f — ^A.  It  may  be  pruiwr 
to  state  that  the  convention  re-organized  the  democratic  party  of  the 
State. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  who  si>eak8  at  all  at  public  meetings  f — A.  les, 
sir ;  I  am  a  planter  and  a  lawyer  and  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  politics  since  the  war ;  that  is,  since  1867. 

Q.  You  took  part  in  the  canvass  and  spoke  in  1875  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  in  1876  !— A.  In  1876. 

Q.  You  were  an  elector  in  1876  ? — ^A.  I  was  an  elector  in  1876. 

Q.  Taking  it  in  the  order  of  time  in  your  own  knowledge  as  to  tbe 
character  of  the  canvass  in  the  election  of  1875,  in  reference  to  its  bein^ 
free  from  intimidation  or  violence,  or  otherwise,  if  you  know  of  any  vio- 
lence or  any  intimidation  exercised  state  it,  and  give  it  in  full,  withonC 
my  framing  questions  to  you.  Give  it  in  your  own  way  right  throagh 
as  well  as  you  can,  avoiding  any  hearsay  about  it,  but  stating  what  yoa 
know  and  have  observed. — ^A.  I  suppose  an  answer  to  that  question  in- 
volves a  description  of  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  time  that  the  can- 
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ass  iu  1875  opened  in  the  State.  In  1867,  the  democratic  party,  or  the 
hite  people  they  called  themselves,  were  divided  as  to  the  policy  of 
H3oustraction.  On  acconnt  of  the  disqualifications  under  the  diat'ran- 
lising  clauses  in  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  constitutional  conven- 
on  in  1868,  the  disqualificatiops  for  holding  office  being  much  more  ex- 
susive  than  were  provided  for  in  the  fourteenth  amendment,  the  white 
eople  rallied,  not  as  a  party  so  much  as  the  white  people,  and  that  was 
le  only  contest  that  we  made  from  1868  till  1875.  In  the  canvass  iu 
^7,  there  was  what  was  known  as  the  Dent  candidates.  The  white 
dople,  or  the  democrats,  did  not  make  a  struggle,  because  they  were 
itisfied  to  let  things  go  along.  I  was  a  candidate  then  for  State  senator, 
Qci  I  know  from  uiy  own  observation  and  experience  that  the  white 
aople  did  not  support  that  ticket ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  many 
len  who  classed  themselves  as  democrats  voted  for  Alcorn,  and  a  great 
laDy  more  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  on  the  ground  that 
le  State  was  to  be  reconstructed  in  a  certain  way  and  they  would  just 
^t  it  go  along.    They  abstained,  you  might  say,  from  politics  certainly 

I  1869 

Q.  Before  passing  to  that,  state  what  was  the  result  of  the  election  in 
868. — A.  Ill  1868,  with  a  large  portion  of  the  whites  disfranchised 
uder  the  fourteenth  amendment  we  defeated  the  constitution  by  a  vote 
f  between  seven  thousand  and  eight  thousand. 

Q.  You  struggled  against  that  on  account  of  its  disfranchising  clause  f 
-A.  Its  disfranchising  clause.  In  1869,  we  made  no  contest,  and  a 
;reat  many  democrats  voted  for  Alcorn  on  the  idea  that  he  was  a  ^outh- 
irn  man  and  would  be  better  than  Dent,  who  was  what  we  termed  a 
carpet-bagger.  There  really  was  no  struggle  to  amount  to  anything  in 
the  State.    The  white  vote  was  not  brought  out. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  in  '69?  Alcorn  was  elected  I — A.  Alcorn 
^as  elected  by  a  large  majority.  Then  there  were  a  great  many  white 
people  disfranchised  under  the  fourteenth  amendment. 

Q.  The  white  people  generally  went  for  him  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  not  gen- 
erally. A  great  many  voted  for  Dent ;  but  the  strength  of  the  party 
was  not  polled.  It  was  not  a  popular  movement.  The  people  were  sat- 
isfied that  Alcorn  would  be  elected  anyhow,  and  that  the  reconstruction 
would  go  along  under  the  policy  of  the  party  then  iu  power,  and  there 
was  nothing  like  a  determined  struggle  made  against  the  republican 
P^rty.  I  never  considered  that  there  was,  although  I  was  engaged  in 
the  Dent  canvass  myself  against  Colonel  Morgan,  who  beat  me  by  a 
very  large  m^ority. 

Q.  You  and  he  were  running  for  State  senator? — A.  We  were  run- 
ning for  State  senator.  I  was  running  with  no  expectation  or  hope  of 
^eing  elected.  We  had  no  general  State  election  then  until  1873.  I 
Merely  state  this  to  explain  why  we  made  no  real  struggle  for  the  State 
goverDment  until  187a,  and  to  show  the  reason  why  the  majorities  were 
80  different.  In  1872,  the  Greeley  movement  was  inaugurated,  and  it 
was  not  very  popular.  I  do  not  think  there  were  more  than  five  or  six 
Jiondred  democrats  in  Yazoo  County  who  voted  for  Greeley.  Of  course, 
tte  colored  people  up  to  that  time  were  thoroughly  united  under  the 
%al  leagues,  and  under  the  influence  of  those  men  from  the  North,  who 
^me  down  there  and  took  part  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  and  thode 
fiouthern  men  who  joined  with  them.  In  1873,  the  democratic  party  re- 
fused  to  make  a  nomination ;  that  left  the  field  open  to  Alcorn,  who  nm  as 
a  bolter  against  Ames,  the  regular  candidate.  There  was  the  first  hope 
we  bad  of  success,  the  division  that  grew  up  in  the  party  between  Alcorn 
and  Ames.    Before  that  the  republican  party  had  been  perfectly  solid. 
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The  Greeley  movement  did  not  make  much  of  a  change ;  bnt  there  was 
difference  in  the  party,  and  we  abstained  from  having  anything  to  d 
with  it  in  the  hope  that  that  division  wonld  destroy  the  repablica 
party,  or,  at  least,  destroy  its  strength,  so  that  at  some  other  time  v 
would  be  enabled  to  achieve  a  victory.  Jn  1874,  the  tidal  wave,  as  it 
called,  of  the  North,  satisfied  us  that  if  we  succeeded  in  winning  tl 
control  of  the  government  of  Mississippi  we  would  be  permitted  to  eDj( 
it.  In  the  mean  time,  the  two  parties  in  Mississippi  had  been  rallied  ( 
what  was  known  really  as  the  color-line.  The  colored  people  were  geDc 
ally  solid  ;  you  might  say  they  were  solid.  After  the  election  in  1868,  ^ 
ceased  to  take  much  interest,  because  we  knew  it  would  not  do  mu< 
good.  The  colored  people  were  solid  all  the  time,  although  we  ma< 
efforts.  We  made  speeches  even  in  the  Alcorn  campaign,  and  effoi 
were  made.  The  people  generally  talked  politics  to  the  colore<l  peop 
all  the  time  with  the  hope  of  getting  them  on  their  side  after  a  whil 
The  division  between  the  Alcorn  and  the  Ames  faction  in  my  coont 
and  I  suppose  it  was  so  throughout  the  State,  rather  caused  the  color 
people  to  a  certain  extent  to  distrust  their  leaders.  The  colored  peop 
were  completely  under  the  control  and  leadership  of  their  leaders.  Tbi 
were  as  much  subject  to  their  le^iders  in  politics  as  to  commands  as  th* 
were  subject  to  their  masters  before  the  war.  It  is  their  natural  dispo 
tion,  being  an  ignorant  people,  to  be  led«  For  instance,  I  do  not  suppo 
that  of  those  who  grew  up  before  the  war,  five  in  a  hundred  can  read  tl 
ticket  they  vote.  They  were  naturally  attracted  to  these  men,  < 
account  of  the  gratitude  they  felt  to  the  republican  party  of  the  Nor 
for  what  they  considered  their  actual  enfranchisement,  and  on  accoa 
of  the  southern  people  being  at  the  first,  in  1867,  somewhat  opposed  f 
various  reasons  to  the  reconstruction  acts  as  proposed ;  but  still, : 
time  drifted  them  away  from  slavery,  and  as  they  formed  business  co 
nections  with  the  white  people  and  were  dependent  upon  them  for  the 
land,  dependent  upon  them  for  their  support,  they  naturally  l)ecai[ 
more  under  our  influence ;  and  we  believed  in  1875  that  we  could,  by 
thorough,  united,  and  determined  effort  and  legitimate  means,  snccee 
in  getting  control  of  the  State  government.  It  was  not  so  much  whs 
you  would  call  in  the  North  a  difference  between  the  democratic  an 
republican  parties  as  the  struggle  of  the  native  white  people ;  and 
great  many  republicans  were  with  us  against  the  party  that  wais  cot 
trolled  by  what  was  known  as  the  "carpet-baggers" — I  believe  tbati 
the  generic  term — and  the  southern  white  people  who  acted  with  then 
It  was  a  struggle  for  the  control  of  the  State  government,  and  one  tha 
we  felt  a  deep  interest  in,  because  under  the  radical  party  in  Mississipp 
the  native  element,  the  white  population,  to  a  certain  extent,  werepra( 
tically  excluded  from  the  control  of  the  government  and  the  managt 
ment  of  their  affairs. 

Q.  Come  to  1875  and  describe  that — A.  That  was  the  conditioo  ( 
things.  We  felt  that  a  few  years  more  of  increase  of  taxation  wool 
simply  ruin  us,  and  the  white  men  of  Mississippi  determined  to  ben 
their  energies  to  the  task  of  redeeming  the  State  of  Missis»iippi  an 
bringing  it  back  into  their  own  hands  by  legitimate  means.  £vet 
energy  was  called  forth;  every  man  was  expected  to  speak  who  coal 
speak ;  every  legitimate  influence  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  wi 
expected  to  be  brought  to  bear,  and  I  believe  was  brought  to  bea 
Thousands  of  white  men  who  had  never  registered  came  out  and  regi 
tered ;  hundreds  of  men  who  never  had  taken  any  interest  in  politi 
since  the  war  came  out  and  took  the  stump,  and  we  made  the  best  pel 
ical  fight  we  could. 
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By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

3.  That  was  in  1875  ?— A.  That  was  in  1876.  We  had  great  ad- 
Dtages,  and  it  is  well  here  to  state  them.  We  had  very  great  ad- 
Qtages  over  the  political  party  in  Mississippi ;  by  their  eondnct 
3y  had  disgasted  the  colored  people  to  a  certain  extent ;  by  their 
[)id  iDcrease  of  taxation,  the  fignres  of  which,  from  the  secretary 
state,  I  have  here,  aud  will  refer  to  before  I  get  through.  The 
ect  had  been  sach  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  colored  people  to- 
ther,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  rally  them  on  the  line  of  politi- 
I  hostility  to  the  sonthern  white  people.  The  only  idea,  and  I  think 
e  troth  of  history  will  sustain  me  in  this,  was  that  the  sonthern 
lite  man  is  the  political  enemy  of  the  sonthern  colored  men  and 
QSt  not  be  trusted  by  him.  It  is  true  that  occasionally  southern 
en  were  permitted  to  enter  the  republican  party,  and  as  long  as 
ey  went  as  the  carpet-bagger  leaders  dictated  they  had  some  sort 
ioflaence ;  but  as  soon  as  they  chose  to  go  in  an  independent  way, 
ey  were  unceremoniously,  so  far  as  the  history  of  our  State  goes, 
eked  out  of  the  party.  The  negro  was  controlled  politically  on  the 
ea  that  he  was  freed  by  the  party  in  power  in  the  National  Govern- 
ent^aod  that  he  must  not  trust  the  southern  white  people  among 
bom  he  lived  in  politics.  Of  course  ten  years  to  a  certain  extent 
odified  that,  and  we  went  to  work  and  made  speeches  and  organized 
lored  clubs^  and  did  everything  in  our  power  that,  politically,  men 
>.  The  negroes  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  do  not  own  the  land. 
^me  few  of  them  are  buying  land,  but  the  white  men  own  the  land, 
le  white  people  furnish  the  money  to  raise  the  crops.  The  white 
ople  practice  law  for  them.  The  white  people  are  their  physicians, 
itnrally  the  white  people  hold  a  great  influence  over  the  colored  peo- 
e,  and,  of  course,  all  the  legitimate  means  were  intended  to  be  used 
that  canvass.  I  think  there  was  a  colored  majority  in  Mississippi 
about  10,000. 

Mr.  Teller.  It  seems  to  me  the  witness  had  better  state  what  he  did 
e. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  State  facts  rather  than  theories. 
The  Witness.  That  was  the  general  policy  of  the  canvass. 
Mr.  Eebnan.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  charge  is,  and  I  want  you,  there- 
re,  to  speak  of  that,  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge — that  in  addition 
what  yon  did  legitimately,  it  is  charged  that  youused  intimidation 
id  violence  to  control  the  vote ;  and  that  is  the  main  question  being 
scQssed. 

Mr.  Teller.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  caibpaign  of  1876,  or  1876  f 
Mr.  Kebnan.  The  witness  is  speaking  of  1875.    I  thought  of  taking 
lem  up  in  the  order  of  time. 

The  Witness.  Now,  then,  in  my  county,  Yazoo,  so  far  as  I  know, 
lere never  was  any  actual  violence;  but  I  heard  of  some,  but  it  was 
>U  me  as  not  being  gotten  up  for  any  political  etfect.  There  was  some 
iolence  in  Yazoo. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kebnat^.)  In  the  city  or  county  f — A.  In  Yazoo  County ; 
can  state  all  I  know.  Is  it  necessary  to  state  all  I  heard,  too  i 
Q^  If  the  other  side  want  what  you  heard,  of  course,  they  have  a 
gilt  to  cross-examine  you  about  it ;  but  what  I  want  you  to  give  is 
hat  you  know  and  where  you  learned  the  facts,  in  a  way  that  is  re- 
able. — A.  In  our  county,  in  the  convention  we  had  in  June,  there 
asa  resolution  proposed  that  we  should  adopt  what  was  known 
the  white-line  movement.  It  was  voted  down  by  about  three  to  one. 
AogQst,  when  I  came  back  from  Jackson,  there  was  very  little  done 
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in  tbe  canvass.  There  was  some  discassion  about  who  was  to  b 
nominated.  There  was  only  one  State  officer  to  be  elected,  an 
that  was  the  secretary  of  state.  The  general  impression  was  that  w 
would  orgaoize  the  party.  We  provided  for  the  organization  of  clut 
and  speeches  to  be  made. 

Q.  Was  there  any  attempt  at  violence  f — A.  So  far  as  I  heard,  so  f.i 
as  I  know,  there  was  no  understanding  that  there  was  to  be  any  vi 
lence  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  colored  people  or  iotiii 
dating  any  body.  I  understood  this  much,  that  there  was  a  firm  d 
termination  to  carry  the  election  by  legitimate  means,  and  that  we  we 
to  do  all  that  was  possible  for  men  to  do  under  these  circumstance 
for  we  felt  it  was  a  sort  of  struggle  for  our  State. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  you  did  about  organizing  the  clubs.—. 
We  organized  white  clubs  and  colored  clubs  in  the  county. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  you  organize  colored  clubs  ! — A.  In  the  ca 
vasa  nearly  all  the  county  was  organized  into  colored  clubs.  A  gre 
proportion  of  the  colored  men  on  the  day  of  election  voted  by  fifties  ai 
hundreds  and  by  two  and  three  hundreds  the  democratic  ticket,  as  tbi 
had  formerly  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Was  that  brought  about  by  terrorism,  by  threatening,  or  bycoe 
cion  in  any  way,  to  your  knowledge? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  wa 
There  was  some  violence  in  our  county. 

Q.  Stare  it. — A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  what  extent  that  migl 
influence  them  or  to  what  extenf  it  did  influence  them. 

Q.  To  what  do  you  refer  ? — A.  There  was  a  riot  at  Wilson's  Hal 
which  was  fully  explained  before  the  Boutwell  committee.  I  was  dc 
there  and  only  know  of  it  from  hearsay.  That  was  the  first  act  of  vk 
lence  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  that  occur  ? — A.  That  occurred  on  the  Isto 
September. 

Q.  What  did  it  arise  out  of  ?— A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  excep 
from  hearsay. 

Q.  You  say  evidence  of  that  is  in  the  Boutwell  report? — A.  AUof  tha 
evidence  is  in  the  Boutwell  report;  the  testimony  of  people,  both  repufc 
licans  and  democrats,  who  knew  of  the  occurrence.  I  was  twenty  mile 
away.  I  heard  of  it  next  morning,  and  am  not  prepared  to  say  by  in 
own  knowledge  that  I  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  What  violence  was  used  in  1875  that  you  know  about? — A.  I  woul 
say  that  one  morning  about  sunup  I  got  a  message  from  a  neighbor  o 
mine  that  they  were  fighting  in  Satartia;  that  three  white  men  bai 
been  killed,  and  to  go  down  and  see  about  it.  I  got  on  my  horse  ao* 
went  down  there;  and  going  down  a  good  many  others  fileil  in,  and  w 
had  a  sort  of  neighborhood  organization  there.  The  year  before  tber 
had  been  a  regular  organization  ;  but  it  was  disbanded,  and  it  was  the 
just  as  neighbors,  you  know.  I  went  down  and  found  at  the  townc 
Satartia  a  white  man,  a  democrat,  by  the  name  of  Boso,  with  his  an 
shot  through  here,  [indicating.]  He  died  from  it.  A  man  by  the  nam 
of  Mabling  was  shot  in  the  arm,  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Montgomer 
had  half  a  dozen  bullet-holes  through  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  They  tol 
us  that  there  had  been  a  fight ;  that  the  colored  men  had  fired  on  thei 
the  night  before  at  Ewing's  Quarter.  I  do  not  swear  to  this  from  oi 
own  knowledge.  I  went  there  and  the  crowd  with  us.  We  had  a  ma; 
istrate,  and  we  also  had  a  deputy  sherifif,  Captain  Hart,  who  held  Colon 
Morgan's  commission  as  deputy,  with  us.  Captain  Hart  joined  us  afte 
ward ;  but  they  were  in  the  party.  Several  parties  came  in.  They  bj 
sent  runners  out  who  said  that  there  was  a  great  row  there*    We  foai 
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ontfrom  the  parties  in  tbe  diflBcuUy  aboat  this  state  of  facts:  that  about 
eight  o'clock  word  had  come  that  the  negroes  were  collecting  in  Ewing's 
Quarter,  about  two  miles  below  town,  armed,  for  the  purpose  of  coming 
out  and  attacking  and  burning  the  town.  The  town  is  incorporated  ;  I 
think  tlie  vote  is  about  35 ;  it  is  a  little  bit  of  a  trading-point  on  the 
Yazoo  River.  They  learned  that  these  men,  Mabling,  Montgomery, 
Eobe,  and  Slingerlang,  had  perhaps  been  sent  down  there  to  find  out 
whatw^as  the  matter,  and  when  they  were  very  near  they  saw  a  large 
body  of  colored  men  in  the  quarter.  They  were  discovered  by  these 
colored  oien,  and  probably  a  hundred  shots  were  fired  at  them  with  shot- 
guns and  one  thing  and  another.  It  happened  in  the  dark.  One  of  the 
men,  liose,  returned  the  tire,  and  they  left  there.  Of  course  they  were 
only  a  small  party,  and  they  had  not  gone,  as  they  stated,  to  have  any 
difficulty,  but  just  to  see  what  was  really  up,  and  they  had  left  there  in  a 
burry  and  hid  in  a  little  swamp  and  sent  one  of  their  men  on  to  run  and 
bring  some  men  to  carry  this  wounded  man,  Kose,  who  was  too  badly 
wounded  to  walk. 

Q.  These  four  or  five  men  went  there  ? — A.  These  four  or  five  men 
went  there. 

Q.  How  many  of  the  others  were  there  did  they  suppose? — A.  They 
sappowsed  there  were  a  hundred  or  two ;  it  was  dark. 

Q.  Was  any  colored  man  wounded  ? — A.  No  colored  man  wounded 
was  found  on  the  ground,  except  one,  I  heard  afterward  was  shot  in 
the  shoulder;  and  there  was  one  whose  body  was  found  in  the  river 
there;  it  was  right  against  a  steep  bluflf.  This  man  Rose  said  he 
thought  he  had  shot  him,  but  they  never  could  find  any  buliet-holos  on 
him,  and  the  presumption  was  that  he  had  jumped  into  the  river.  Hose 
said  he  thought  he  shot  him. 

Q.  It  was  their  claim  that  the  colored  people  fired  first?— A.  They 
claimed  that  the  colored  people,  discovering  them  behind  a  little  fence, 
fired  on  them.  The  understanding  was,  that  these  colored  men  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  large  swamp,  with  their  arms.  We  went  down  below 
the  swamp,  the  party  I  had  meeting  another  party  with  Captain  Chil- 
tlers.  First  we  went  out  to  Phoenix,  and  in  that  neighborhood,  sup- 
posing they  would  take  another  road  to  go  to  Warren  County.  Then 
became  back  below  where  this  swamp  was  to  see  if  we  could  find  any 
of  these  men.  I  will  state  that  in  the  mean  time  we  passed  through 
fields  of  cotton  where  hundreds  of  colored  men  were  at  work — not  hun- 
dreds, perhaps,  but  a  great  number  were  there.  There  was  no  disturb- 
ance, no  interference  with  anybody  in  their  business  whatever;  but  not 
finding  those  men  we  came  back  to  the  town  of  Satartia.  We  got  there 
about  eight  o'clock  at  night.  We  had  a  peace-officer  with  us  to  make 
tbe  arrest  if  it  could  be  done  peaceably.  There  we  met  Captain  Taylor 
with  a  company,  who  went  back  home.  We  staid  there  that  night  and 
giiarded  the  town  of  Satartia,  at  the  request  of  the  citizens,  who  thought 
that  there  was  going  to  be  an  attack  made  on  the  town  at  night.  There 
was  one  colored  man  brought  in  whose  gun  had  been  freshly  discharged, 
and  who  was  charged  with  having  participated  in  the  riot ;  but  he  was 
permitted  to  return  home  unmolested,  because  it  was  thought  the  proof 
was  not  sufficient. 

Q.  He  denied  that  he  did  participate  in  it? — ^A.  He  denied  that  he 
<lid;  and  while  they  had  some  proof  against  him,  at  the  same  time  it 
was  not  considered  sufficient,  and  he  was  discharged  and  permitted  to 
go  home.    After  that  we  went  home. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  what  this  assembly  of  those  colored  men  and  the 
teiy  that  they  were  going  to  burn  the  town  grew  out  of? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ; 
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I  heard  sometbiDg  aboat  that.  I  heard  that  the  day  before  was  regis- 
tration-day there,  and  there  had  been  a  sort  of  mock  fight,  which  is  de- 
scribed here  by  somebody  in  Boutwell's  report,  between  Captain  Bob 
Johnson  and  Henry  Dickson,  and  that  they  were  incensed  at  what  had 
occurred.  I  suppose  that  tbey  were  scared  out  of  town  or  something. 
I  do  not  know  tliat  they  were,  but  I  suppose  that  was  probably  the  oc- 
casion of  their  assembling.  That  is  what  they  said  about  it;  bat  at 
the  same  time  if  you  will  permit  me  telling  what  I  heard,  I  will  ^tateit. 

Q.  Tell  what  you  heard. — A.  I  heard  that  a  Mnjor  Harris,  a  colored 
man,  had  on  Sunday  made  a  speech  in  Ewing's  quarter  at  a  religious 
meeting,  and  told  the  colored  men  to  be  ready  with  their  arms;  that  he 
would  give  his  word  that  they  could  possess  themselves  of  the  Yazoo 
Valley  ;  that  they  were  ten  to  one,  and  that  they  could  take  it  away  from 
the  white  people.    That  is  the  statement  on  both  sides. 

Q.  That  was  one  occurrence! — A.  That  was  one  occurrence. 

Q.  What  other  violence,  if  any,  did  you  know  of  during  the  canvass 
of  1875  ? — A.  That  is  about  the  only  act  of  violence  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  That  you  looked  into  and  investigated  f — A.  I  investigated  that, 
because  I  happened  to  be  on  the  ground,  and  was  sent  for  in  great  haste 
to  prevent  any  further  riot  or  disturbance. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  during  the  fall  of  1875,  and  make  speeches?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  made  speeches. 

Q.  Did  colored  men  go  to  hear  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  generally  have 
succeeded  in  getting  very  good  audiences  of  colored  men.  Eight  in  my 
neighborhood  there  we  had  organized  previously  to  that ;  in  fact  we  had 
organized,  in  August,  a  colored  club. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  colored  men  organize  in  clubs  with  the 
democrats  that  fall  ? — A.  I  know  in  our  beat  three  fourths  of  the  colored 
men  before  the  election  were  organized  in  colored  clubs. 

Q.  Acting  with   the   democrats? — A.  Acting  with  the   democratic 
party.     Ou  my  place  I  worked  about  thirty  or  forty  hands,  and  1  know 
that  in  the  neighborhood  there  was  a  large  number.     1  know  when  Col- 
onel Singleton  came  over  to  speak,  about  the  IGth  of  September,  large 
crowds  went  to  hear  him,  and  that  there  were  large  accessions  to  the 
democratic  club  in  that  neighborhood.     I  know  that  we  had  a  large 
democratic  club  at  what  was  known  as  the  Woodbine  church,  and  I 
know  when  our  beat-officers  were  elected  the  colored  men  were  allowed 
representation  in  it,  and  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter;  thaD 
is,  they  elected  representatives.    Sometimes  they  organized  strictly  as 
colored  clubs;  at  other  times  they  would  join  our  clubs,  and  havetha 
same  rights  we  would.    Colored  men  w ould  be  elected  vice-president 
sometimes,  just  like  in  any  other  political  canvass. 

Q.  It  was  suggested  to  me  that  Polk,  a  presiding  elder,  was  there- 
How  did  he  act  f — A.  He  has  been  a  democrat  ever  since  there  has  beea 
any  political  division  in  the  State. 

Q.  Did  he  act  with  colored  men  with  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Who  was  he! — A.  Reuben  Polk. 
Q.  A  colored  man  ? — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Ho  nas  always  been  a  democrat,  you  say  ? — A.  He  has  always 
been  a  democrat.    He  was  the  head  of  this  club,  the  president  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  He  organized  the  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  colored  club ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  up  there  and  made  a  speeds 
two  or  three  nights  before  the  election.    I  think  the  election  was  oi^ 
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iiesday,  and  it  was  Saturday  night  or  Friday  night  that  I  went  up  to 
le  church  and  made  a  speech,  and  I  think  they  chiimed  to  have  be- 
veeu  seventy -five  an<l  a  bandied. 

Q.  Colored  men  in  the  club! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  president  of  it. 
hen  they  had  one  on  Cannon's  place,  about  two  miles  from  there.  They 
ad  a  very  large  colored  club  at  Dover,  eight  miles  from  there,  I  know, 
ecause  1  made  a  speech  about  two  weeks  before  the  election  there.  I 
«^as  specially  requested  to  speak  to  them. 
Q.  How  large  was  that  club  ? — A.  I  suppose  there  were  eighty  in  it. 
Q.  How  did  they  act! — A.  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.  In  reference  to  being  in  earnest  about  it  or  being  frightened  into  it  f 
—A.  I  went  up  there  and  old  Jacob  Knight,  who  was  formerly  president 
of  the  loyal  league,  and  Lije  Jackson,  both  of  whom  were  presidents  of 
loyal  leagues,  were  there,  and  we  made  a  fair  and  square  trade.     There 
were  about  forty  or  fifty  white  people  there,  and  they  agreed  that  they 
would  stand  up  to  all  the  rights  of  the  colored  people,  and  protect  them 
and  do  everything  they  could.    They  made  a  sort  of  treaty  of  friend- 
ship, you  might  say.    The  colored  people  agreed  to  trust  us,  and  as  long 
as  we  kept  their  schools  and  protected  them  in  their  rights  they  would 
stick  to  us,  and  when  we  ceased  to  do  that  they  would  quit  us.    That 
was  exactly  the  substance  of  my  speech.    We  shook  hands  on  it. 

Q.  When  it  came  to  election-day  how  did  they  act? — A.  I  voted  at 
Dover.  I  left  my  plantation  in  the  morning.  Most  of  the  hands  on  my 
place  voted  at  Satartia,  but  I  voted  at  Dover.  All  the  hands  o:i  my 
place  voted  the  democratic  ticket  straight  through.  About  half  a 
dozen  concluded  to  go  w  ith  me  to  Dover.  They  went  with  me,  and  on 
the  way  we  picked  up  others  as  they  were  waiting  for  me  by  arrange- 
ment, and  by  the  time  I  got  to  Dover  I  had  fifty  or  sixty  in  my  proces- 
sion, with  democratic  banners  and  badges,  and  all  that. 

Q.  Colored  men  ! — A.  Colored  men.  We  all  voted  the  democratic 
ticket  together.  The  clubs  came  in  from  different  directions.  Mr. 
Day  brought  in,  I  think,  thirty  from  his  place,  all  with  democratic 
badges,  and  they  came  up  to  me  that  day.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  talk 
with  iheiu  and  they  all  professed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied  and  glad 
that  they  were  united  with  the  people  who  live  in  their  country,  politi- 
cally as  well  as  otherwise.  ' 
Q.  They  were  enthusiastic  in  their  meetings ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  very  en- 
thusiastic. There  is  a  law  in  Mississippi  that  does  not  allow  any 
whisky  to  be  sold  on  the  day  of  election,  and  of  course  whatever  enthusi- 
asm they  had  was  genuine.  This  law  was  generally  observed.  It  did 
not  allow  whisky  to  be  sold  within  five  miles  of  a  precinct. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  and  accurate  information,  extended  as  it 
was,  was  there  a  free  election,  free  from  intimidation  and  violence! — A. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  world  that  could  by  any  possible  chance  be 
construed  into  intimidation  there  on  that  day.  There  were  some  cir- 
^flinstauces  that  occurred  in  the  county,  for  instance,  which  resulted  in 
Colonel  Morgan  there  leaving  the  county,  and  some  things  that  the  re- 
poblicaus  (ilaim  to  have  afi'ected  the  election.  How  far  they  affected 
^he election,  or  whether  they  did  affect  it, I  do  not  pretend  to'  say;  but 
on  the  day  of  election,  and  for  several  days,  you  might  say  a  week  or  ten 
^^ySi  previous  to  the  election  the  whole  c>ounty  was  covered  with  dem- 
ocratic orators  going  around  organizing  clubs  with  a  hurrah. 

Q«  Processions,  I  suppose. — A.  Processions,  and  everything  of  that 

sort. 

Q-  la  there  anything  else  about  the  canvass  of  1875  that  you  wish  to 
state!— A.  1  saw  no  act  of  intimidation,  1  know  of  no  act  of  intimida- 
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tioD,  bat  some  things  occarred  which  the  republicans  claimed  were  acts 
of  intimidation. 

Q.  State  those. — A.  I  will  state  from  hearsay.  Up  to  that  time  it  had 
been  the  custom  among  the  negroes  who  belonged  to  the  republican 
party — whether  they  did  it  under  the  advice  of  their  white  leaders  or 
not  I  will  not  assert — to  proscribe  and  persecute,  and  in  some  cases,  I 
have  heard,  to  beat  and  threaten  death  to  those  colored  people  who 
joined  the  democratic  party;  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  democratic 
colored  people  had  been  treated  as  well  as  they  ought  to  have  been  by 
the  democrats  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  They  had  not  been  protected  against  these  persecutions  from  their 
own  color?— A.  They  had  not  been  protected  against  these  persecu- 
tions.   I  will  static  an  instance  of  my  own  knowledge.    I  was  candidate 
for  State  senator  in  1869.    1  had  traveling  with  me  Reuben  Polk,  who 
was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature,  one  of  the  wealthiest  colored  men  ia 
the  county,  a  man  who  could  read  and   write,  a  minister  of  the  gospel- 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature.    On  my  canvass  through  the 
county  he  went  with  me,  and  I  was  compelled  everywhere  to  take  hina 
with  me  and  let  him  sleep  near  me,  in  the  house  with  me,  as  he  said,  to 
)>reveut  his  being  assaulted  and  killed   by  his  own  race.     That  was  an 
evidence  of  the  feeling. 

Q.  He  was  a  man  of  some  property  and  intelligence  ! — A.  Of  some 
little  property  then.    He  has  since  acquired  a  great  deal  by   honest 
labor.     He  is  not  a  politician  in  any  sense  of  the  word.     He   went  ioto 
the  campaign  at  my  suggestion,  because  I  considered  he  was  one  of  the 
most  sensible  men  of  his  race  in  the  county.    He  made  the  canvass.    It 
has  been  thoroughly  understood   among  the  democrats,  among  the 
colored  people,  and  I  do  not  suppose  it  will  be  denied,  that  that  has 
beeu  the  feeling  in  our  county.    My  experience  with  politics  has  not 
been  outside  of  Yazoo,  except  at  State  conventions,  until  1  was  a  caudi- 
date  for  elector. 

Q.  That  was  the  feeling  of  your  county  in  1875  ! — A.  That  was  the 
feeling  in  it  then.  I  had  several  democratic  colored  people  to  tell  me 
of  persecutions  they  suffered.  In  fact  they  were  about  to  break  up 
lleuben  Polk's  church  at  one  time  and  they  quit  going  to  hear  him,  but 
Dually  he  was  smarter  than  any  one  of  them,  I  reckon,  and  managed  to 
get  them  back  in  some  way.  He  has  been  a  democrat  all  the  time  aud 
has  acquired  considerable  property.  The  white  people,  of  course,  were 
particularly  partial  to  him  on  that  account;  they  stood  by  him  firmly; 
and  he  always  told  the  colored  people  that  he  would  act  with  the  white 
people. 

Q.  How  widely  was  that  disposition  to  persecuto  among  the  colored 
people  If — A.  In  1872  and  1873,  along  there,  it  was  just  understood  that 
if  a  colored  man  joined  the  democratic  party  he  was  ostracized  by  hia 
own  race,  acd  persecuted,  and  subject  to  be  beaten.  They  would  uot 
very  often  hear  them  speak.  I  have  seen  that  colored  man,  Reuben 
Polk,  get  up  after  me.  They  would  listen  attentively  to  me.  They 
thought,  of  course,!  was  a  southern  man  and  would  be  a  democrat  natur- 
ally, but  that  he,  being  a  colored  man,  had  no  right  to  be  a  democrat. 
That  is  the  w^ay  they  put  it  up  down  there.    That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  They  would  not  listen  to  him  kindly  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  They  interrupted  him  ? — A.  They  interrupted  him,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  would  have  injured  him  had  it  not  been  that  he  knew  better  aDci 
was  too  smart  for  them. 

Q.  You  carried  your  county  in  1875  by  what  majority  f — A.  I  do  no^ 
know  which  was  the  most  astonished,  the  republicans  or  the  deraocrat^^ 
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We  never  expected  to  carry  it  by  more  than  five  hundred  or  a  thonsand. 
We  carried  it  by  about  four  thousand,  but  that  is  accounted  for  .simply 
this  way;  that  whenever  the  colored  people  became  satisfied  of  the  fact 
in  the  county  that  if  they  expected  to  do  well  and  prosper  it  would  be 
better  to  trust  the  people  they  lived  among  and  had  the  same  interest 
with  them  than  to  trust  those  men  who,  to  say  the  least  of  it,.made  poli- 
tics their  business,  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  You  speak  of  the  election  of  1875  ! — A.  Of  1875. 

BvMr.  Kebnan: 

Q.  So  far  as  you  had  observation  in  that  election,  did  the  colored  men 
who  voted  with  you  vote  freely  ? — A.  They  voted  freely  so  far  as  I  saw. 
I  was  only  at  one  box  that  day.  Dozens  of  them  came  to  me  and  shook 
bauds  with  me,  and  said  they  were  glad  to  be  on  the  same  side  that  I 
was  ;  that  they  had  been  long  in  antagonism  to  their  people,  but  that 
they-  were  glad  to  be  now  on  their  side,  and  were  satistied  they  would 
be  protected  in  their  rights  and  liberties.  Not  one,  but  tweuty-five  or 
thirty  said  that. 

Q.  Did  not  the  colored  men  have  a  jubilation  after  the  result  in  Yazoo 
Cit>'  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  not  present,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  neighbor 
^f  mine  promised  to  come  by  for  me  and  did  not.  1  live  twenty  miles 
®ff  and  was  disappointed  in  getting  there.  I  believe  I  was  on  the 
<50jni  mittee  to  help  to  get  up  some  funds  or  something.  I  know  they  had 
^  jiibilation  and  a  great  many  colored  men  from  my  place  went  there. 
^ol<juel  Singleton,  and  Lamar,  and  Major  Money  made  speeches.  There 
I  reported  to  be  a  large  crowd. 

<^.  As  to  1876,  you  were  an  elector  then  and  canvassed  through  how 
lay  counties  ! — A.  I  spoke  in  ten  counties  in  187<>.  There  are  twelve 
^|>^  uties  in  Colonel  Singleton's  district,  and  I  spoke  in  all  but  two  of 

.  ^.  Describe  your  canvass? — A.  I  was  in  Wayne  County,  a  county 
^^^'Ving  a  considerable  white  majority.  I  learned  there  that  the  colored 
^^<iple  had  not  voted  with  the  white  people  at  the  election  before  that 
any  extent.  It  was  a  white  county  and,  therefore,  democratic,  but 
^y  told  me  that  they  thought  a  great  many  would  vote  with  them. 
Y  ^'  Did  any  attend  the  meeting  you  addressed  there? — A.  Some  few. 
^  was  at  night.  There  were  not  a  great  many  colored  ])eople  immedi- 
ily  at  Waynesborough,  the  place  of  speaking.  I  spoke  in  Clark 
^^uuty. 
<J.  How  as  to  that? — A.  I  spoke  in  Clark  County  three  or  four  times. 
9.  Are  there  many  colored  people  in  that  county  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
X^oke  at  Enterprise  October  5, 1  think  it  was.  There  is  a  white  majority 
IT  a  hundred  in  the  county.  1  had  about  twenty-five  or  thirty  colored 
en  to  hear  me  that  night. 

Q.  At  a  meeting  how  large? — A.  I  suppose  there  were  a  hundred  in 
%.    I  went  on  down  the  road,  and  not  being  able  to  get  a  conveyance,  I 
%id  not  get  out  to  Jones  County,  and  came  back  to  Enterprise  to  lie 
ver  the  two  days  that  I  should  have  spent  in  Jones  County.    While 
^here  the  president  of  the  Loyal  League,  the  republican  club,  with  three 
^r  four  others,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  they  had  heard  mo  the  week 
\)efore,  and  would  be  very  glad  for  me  to  make  them  a  speech. 
Q.  They  were  colored  men  ? — A.  Colored  men. 
Q.  OflScers  of  the  loyal  league  ? — A.  One  was ;  Dody,  I  think  his  name 
^as,  or  Doty. 
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Q.  They  came  and  saw  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  Dody,  ^'  If  y 
me  a  crowd  and  assure  me  that  they  will  come  and  hear  me  I  will 
for  you,  but  I  will  not  talk  to  empty  benches.''  It  was  re^strati< 
and  a  good  many  black  people  were  in  the  town.  They  said,  "  V 
insure  you  a  good  crow'd  ;  we  want  to  hear  both  sides  of  this  qui 
we  heard  you  talk  the  other  night  and  want  to  hear  you  talk  aga 
said,  ''  If  you  will  get  me  a  crowd  I  will  make  a  speech  exclusiv 
the  colored  people."  That  was  in  the  morning.  At  three  o'clocl 
evening  I  went  over  there  and  there  were  about  one  hundred  < 
men,  and  they  all  said  it  was  the  largest  colored  audience  that  h; 
assembled  there  except  to  hear  republican  speeches,  and  large 
either  republicans  or  democrats  had  had  that  fall.  I  made  them  a  i 
Several  of  them  .joine<l  the  democratic  club  before  1  left  there.  I 
them  came  up  and  spoke  to  me  and  said  they  Avere  glad  that  I  ha« 
this  speech.  Several  of  them  promised  me  that  they  would  v 
ticket,  or  anyhow  if  they  did  not  vote  our  ticket  that  they  wo 
vote  at  all.  That  was  unsolicited  by  me.  1  was  over  there  in  i 
district.    The  western  portion  of  my  district  is  colored. 

Q.  Was  the  tenor  of  your  speech  to  these  colored  men  threatei 
was  it  moderate! — A.  I  satislied  them,  to  the  bestof  n)y  knowlet 
ability,  the  interests  of  the  white  man  and  the  black  man  iu  Misj 
were  identical ;  and  that  they  had  been  in  antagonism  for  years 
cally,  but  were  getting  to  have  sense  enough  to  know  that  we  ma: 
together  for  the  good  of  MissiSvSippi. 

Q.  That  was  the  line  of  your  argument? — A.  That  was  the  lim 
argument. 

Q.  You  made  no  threats  at  all  ? — A.  No  threats  at  all. 

Q.  At  what  other  places  did  you  speak  in  that  county  ? — A.  I 
at  Shabnta.  There  were  some  colored  men  there.  It  was  a  ver 
crowd.  There  had  been  a  joint  discussion  the  night  before  betwee 
cock,  a  republican  candidate  for  Congress,  and  Whittakerandsom 
parties  Irom  Meridian.  It  was  not  one  of  my  regular  appointmei 
a  called  meeting,  and  there  was  not  a  large  crowd ;  but  there  wei 
colored  men  there. 

Q.  Judge  Hancock  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  against  Mr. 
ton  f—A.  Against  Singleton. 

Q.  He  lives  in  that  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  had  spokei 
the  night  before  with  Mr.  Whittaker  and  other  democratic  speak 

Q.  He  was  circuit  judge  and  had  long  lived  iu  the  county  f— 
was  circuit  judge. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  saw  in  that  county,  did  you  see  any  violenc 
I  did  not  see  any  violence. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  intimidation  ! — A.  I  did  not  hear  of  any 
dation. 

Q.  There  was  good  feeling! — A.  Good  feeling.  Major  Edmi 
who  had  voted  in  1875  with  the  republicans,  and  had  been  a  rep 
leader  there  for  years,  came  and  told  me  before  I  left  that  he  wa 
tied  that  we  were  right,  and  that  ho  would  join  the  Tilden  reforc 
and  carry  all  the  influence  he  had  with  the  colored  people  in  tha 
tion. 

Q.  Did  he  doit? — A.  He  did  so.     He  came  out  in  a  letter, 
large  influence  among  the  colored  people,  it  was  so  said;  I  ne^ 
heard  of  him  before. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  Major  Ed mundson. 
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By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  A  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  afterward  made  a  speech  at  Paiil- 
in^,  in  Jasper  County,  a  white  couhty.  There  were  a  good  many  col- 
-eci  i)eople  out  to  hear  me.  Colonel  Slnjrleton  and  his  opponent,  Judge 
aocock,  had  had  a  joint  discussion  there  about  two  weeks  before, 
^ti^n  I  got  back  to  Enterprise,  I  met  a  man  by  the  name  of  Simmons, 
\xo  is  said  to  carry  the  vote  of  Jasper  County  in  his  breeches  pocket. 

By  Mr.  Kern  an  : 

CJ.  He  had  been  a  prominent  republican  ? — A.  He  was  the  leader  of 
[^  colored  people  in  that  county ;  and  he  told  me  he  was  going  back 
oixie.  He  was  not  present  when  I  spoke,  but  he  had  heard,  I  tiiink, 
Ir-  Singleton  and  Judge  Hancock.  He  told  me  that  he  would  not  join 
he:  democratic  party,  but  that  he  was  going  to  organize  a  Tilden  reform 
»lcib,  and  he  thought  the  colored  people  in  that  county  wouUl  go  solid 
Cor  Tilden.  I  never  heard  whether  he  did  organize  the  club  afterward 
or  not;  but  our  majority  in  that  county  was  increased  from  three  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred. 

Q.  He  was  a  white  man  ? — A.  Ho  was  a  white  man  and  a  man  of  some 
means.  He  had  led  the  republican  party  over  there.  Then  I  came  back 
through  Newton,  which  is  a  white  county. 

Q.  Newton  has  how  large  a  white  majority  I — A.  I  do  not  know.  I 
tbiuk  there  is  at  least  six  or  seven  hundred  white  majority,  or  twelve 
bnmlred.    I  do  not  remember.    It  is  a  large  white  county. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  there. — A.  I  made  a  speech  there.  A  good 
many  colored  i)eople  were  out  to  hear  it,  and  they  seemed  to  be  satisfied 
and  pleased  with  my  line  of  argument.  Everything  was  peaceable.  I 
will  state  that  when  I  started  out  in  this  electoral  canvass  I  invited, 
through  the  newspapers,  my  opponent.  Judge  George  W.  Cunninigham, 
to  joint  discussion  throughout  the  district.  There  were  not  a  great 
DJany  colored  people  in  the  county  of  Newton. 

Q.  Were  there  any  indications  of  intimidation  or  violence,  or  was 
theregood  feeling  between  the  whites  and  blacks! — A.  O,  perfectly  good, 
it  seemed  to  be. 

Q.  What  oth^r  counties  did  you  go  into! — A.  I  went  into  Scott  County. 
1 8|)oke  twice  there  at  a  place  called  Forest  and  a  place  called  Morton. 
At  ForevSt  a  good  many  colored  people  came  out  to  hear  me.  It  was  not 
registration -day,  but  it  was  Saturday,  and  a  good  many  people  were  in 
town.  They  said  it  was  a  larger  colored  audience  than  usual,  and  they 
expressed  the  confidence  that  almost  all  the  colored  people  would  go 
Jith  them,  though  they  had  not  done  so  the  year  before,  that  is  in  1875, 
J'lttbey  had  a  much  larger  colored  vote  that  year  than  the  year  before. 
I  then  went  out  to  Ealeigh,  in  Smith  County,  but  I  think  there  are  not 
Diore  than  one  hundred  colored  votes  in  the  county  out  of  thirteen  hun- 
^red.  I  spoke  one  night  at  Bi-andon  by  special  invitation.  It  was  out  of 
^y  district.  Then  I  went  to  Madison  County,  and  made  a  speech  at  Can- 
ton. It  was  at  night,  and  there  was  not  a  very  large  audience.  There 
had  been  i?ome  entertainments  in  town  for  several  nights;  but  the  hall 
J^a.s  pretty  full.  I  suppose  two  or  three  dozen  colored  men  were  in  the 
house;  not  a  great  many.  It  was  nothing  like  a  demonstration.  It  was 
m  at  night. 

Q-  VVhat  did  you  find  to  be  the  state  of  things  as  understood  by  them 
there?— A.  They  all  said  that  everything  was  peaceable  and  quiet,  and 
they  thought  that  they  would  carry  the  county.  The  year  before  they 
jj^a  a  compromise  ticket  in  Madison  County,  in  which  the  republicans 
W  80  many  members,  and  the  democrats  so  many.    . 
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Q.  That  is,  a  ticket  where  they  pat  on  republicans  and  democrats  !- 
A.  Yes,  sir  ;  a  republican  sheriff,  and  Pratt,  a  republican  senator,  ant 
Jenkins  lor  the  legislature,  and  two  white  democrats  for  the  legislatoK 
One  of  the  white  democrats  afterward  died,  and  a  colored  democra 
was  elected  in  his  place.  Then  I  went  back  to  my  own  county.  CoIoim 
Singleton  was  announced  to  speak.  I  went  there  for  a  day  or  tw 
previously  to  filling  some  other  appointments.  Colonel  Singleton  spok 
on  the  18th,  the  day  after  I  got  there.  I  suppose  there  were  some  six  ( 
eight  hundred,  probably  a  thousand  people  there.  The  meeting  m 
held  in  a  very  large  building,  a  large  warehouse. 

Q.  What  proportion  was  colored! — A.  I  suppose  fully  one-half- 
them  were  colored  people.  After  that  I  went  up  into  Holmes  Count 
and  made  a  speech  at  Lexington.  There  were  a  good  many  colon 
people  there. 

Bv  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  When  was  this  meeting  in  your  county  ! — A.  The  18th  of  Octottf 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Colonel  Singleton  spoke  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  tenor  of  his  argument ! — A.  His  speech  was  »i 
dressed  mostly  to  the  colored  people.  Some  of  the  white  people  com 
plained  that  he  did  not  speak  for  their  benefit. 

Q.  What  was  the  line  of  his  argument ! — A.  The  line  of  his  argnmenl 
was,  of  course,  from  a  democratic  standpoint,  to  expose  the  admiois 
tratiou  arid  its  management  of  affairs.  Parties  always  differ  abont  the« 
things,  of  course.    He  said  all  that  a  democrat  would  naturally  say. 

Q.  W^as  it  kind  and  conciliatory  toward  the  colored  men,  or  other 
wise! — A.  He  showed  what  the  democratic  legislature  had  done;  how 
they  had  reduced  taxes  and  given  them  one  month's  schooling. 

Q.  More  than  they  had  belore  f — A.  More  than  they  had  before ;  aw 
that  there  was  a  much  better  feeling  prevailing  between  the  tworacei 
than  at  any  time  since  reconstruction;  to  all  of  which  they  gav( 
an  enthusiastic  assent.  They  had  a  very  enthusiastic  meeting.  Thai 
was  just  the  line  of  his  argument.  He  spoke  of  the  interest  of  whiU 
men  and  colored  men  in  Mississippi ;  that  it  was  identical,  and  thattbej 
should  work  together ;  that  this  thing  of  proscribing  southern  whiU 
men  from  office  was  w^rong. 

Q.  Was  there  any  unpleasant  circumstance  there  at  all  ! — A.  Jfotai 
all.  There  were  a  good  many  colored  people,  white  people,  ladies,  aQC 
all,  out.    They  gave  the  colonel  a  grand  ovation. 

Q.  What  other  counties  did  you  go  to! — A.  That  makes  ten  counties 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  counties  except  my  own.  I  came  bad 
then. 

Q.  You  went  to  Holmes! — A.  I  went  to  Holmes,  and  came  back.  J 
could  not  go  into  Leake;  my  wife  was  sick. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  in  Holmes? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  uiadei 
speech  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  state  of  feeling  there! — A.  Perfectly  friendly 
nothing  like  intimidation.  I  met  Mr.  Caradine  and  others,  from  Be< 
Lake,  wiio  told  me  they  had  a  club  of  300 — 250  colored  voters  andii^ 
democratic. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL : 

Q.  W^ho  told  you  that! — A.  S.  G.  Caradine,  president  of  the  club. 
Q.  Where  does  he  live  ! — A.  On  Bee  Lake. 
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Q.  In  wbat  county  f — A.  Holmes  County  ;  he  told  roe  be  thought 
Holmes  woald  beat  Yazoo  that  time  aud  give  a  larger  democratic  ma- 
jority than  Yazoo.  We  were  talking  about  the  way  the  canvass  was 
conducted.  I  went  from  Lexington  to  Duraut,  in  the  same  iH)unty, 
where  I  bad  an  appointment  the  next  day.  1  went  that  evening.  I  was 
to  have  spoken  the  next  day.  I  did  not  8|)eak  there,  because  on  the 
day  previous  Ex-Governor  Powers,  former  republican  governor  of  our 
State,  aud  a  man  by  the  name  of  Beck,  from  Alabama,  had  had  a  joint 
discu^sioo,  and  democrats  and  republicans  had  turned  out  to  it.  I 
talked  to  some  of  the  leading  men  there,  and  they  said  that  two  meet- 
ings in  two  days  was  a  little  too  much,  and  I  did  not  have  anytbing  to 
say. 

By  Mr.  Kern  AN: 

Q.  That  goes  through  your  counties  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  Leake  County  I 
did  not  go  into  at  all. 

Q.  These  other  counties  you  went  into  ? — A.  These  other  counties  I 
went  into. 

Q.  In  going  around  in  that  way  did  you  see  any  of  these  processions  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot,  with  colored  men  with  them  in  uniform  or  not  I 
—A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  any,  except  at  Morton  ;  I  believe  the  demo- 
cratic club  there  turned  out. 

Q.  How  was  it  there? — A.  They  had  colored  men  in  that  as  well  as 
white  men,  with  red  shirts;  the  uniform  they  had  was  just  red  shirts. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  place? — A.  That  was  the  only  place.  Colonel 
Singleton  had  just  gone  through  the  district  about  ten  days  before  I 
did. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  men  enthusiastic  at  the  meetings  ? — A.  Yes, 
wr;  as  much  so  as  the  white  men.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  canvassed 
three  beats  in  my  county  thoroughly  within  ten  days  before  the  elec- 
tion; that  I  spoke  every  night,  and  spoke  to  colored  men  principally, 
and  they  were  enthusiastic  and  earnest  supporters  of  the  democratic 
party.  In  fact,  I  took  occasion  in  a  few  remarks  that  I  made  in  Yazoo 
City,  following  Colonel  Singleton  when  he  was  there,  to  say  that  the 
colored  democrats  of  Yazoo  County  were  making  the  white  people 
ashamed  of  themselves  by  the  enthusiasm  and  energy  they  were  dis- 
playing. The  first  club  that  was  organized  in  187G  in  Yazoo  County  was 
organized  exclusively  as  a  colored  club. 

.  Q.  With  colored  officers  ! — A.  With  colored  officers  entirely.  It  was 
in  tbe  neighborhood  of  the  plantation  I  owned.  I  am  not  living  there 
now,  but  formerly  lived  there. 

Q.  Acxjording  to  your  information  and  knowledge  was  it  a  free  and 
wir  election  in  those  ten  counties  you  were  in  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  according 
^0  my  knowledge,  in  those  ten  counties  the  election  of  1876  was  a  free 
and  fair  election.  Of  course,  I  cannot  say  anything  except  of  Yazoo 
^ityof  my  own  knowledge;  understand  that. 

Q- 1  understand ;  but  give  your  judgment. — A.  My  judgment  is  that 
there  was  a  free  and  fair  election,  and  I  believe  in  all  the  counties  there 
*^re  some  republican  votes  polled. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  a  single  instance,  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1876,  of  intimidation  or  violence  or  threats  toward  colored  men 
this  last  year  I — A.  I  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  that  I  encoun- 
tered at  all  during  my  canvass  of  1876,  where  there  were  any  threats  or 
J^olence  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  toward  the  colored  peoi)le  or  any- 
H  eUe. 
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WASHiNaTON,  January  20,  1877. 
W.  D.  GiBBS's  examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Question.  In  what  county  is  Vicksburgh  f — Answer.  Warren  Coauty. 

Q.  I  think  I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  ihe  year  1875  you  had  very 
little  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  political  matters  in  Mississippi,  ex- 
cept in  the  county  of  Yazoo? — A.  Yes;  except  the  general  kuowledge 
which  I  said  I  had  derived  from  attending  the  State  conventions. 

Q.  You  have  been  taking  quite  a  prominent  part  in  politics  in  your 
own  county  for  many  years  f — A.  Ever  since  18G8.  Before  the  war, 
before  I  was  21,  I  had  a  little  to  do  with  politics. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  now  ? — A.  I^m  37. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  war  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ? — A.  I  was  a  private  soldier  in  Wirt  Adams's  regiment  of 
Mississippi  cavalry. 

Q.  In  the  confederate  service  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  fought  through  the  war  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  was  in  prison  the 
latter  ])art  of  it. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  Camp  Morton,  Indiana. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — A.  About  fifteen  months. 

Q.  When  were  you  discharged  f — A.  In  January  or  February,  1865. 

Q.  Since  the  war  you  have  been  taking  quite  a  prominent  part  in  pol- 
itics ! — A.  In  my  county  I  was  a  prominent  democrat.  I  was  living  ic 
the  country,  and  politics  usujilly  centers  in  town,  you  know. 

Q.  You  are  a  planter? — A.  I  am  a  planter  and  lawyer.  I  did  no< 
practice  law  regularly  since  the  war  until  last  year. 

Q.  Do  you  carry  on  an  extensive  plantation  f — A.  I  work  from  thirtj 
to  fifty  hands  generally. 

Q.  Are  these  all  colored  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  colored  men. 

Q.  How  long  have  these  men  been  working  for  you ! — A.  Most  of  then 
were  my  former  slaves ;  a  great  proportion  of  them  were. 

Q.  They  vote  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  some  of  them  hav^ 
always  voted  it. 

Q.  They  all  voted  the  democratic  ticket  last  year? — A.  They  all  vote- 
it  in  1875  and  1876. 

By  Mr.  Kern  an: 

Q.  Before  that  about  how  did  they  vote? — A.  It  depended  a  goo 
deal  on  the  interest  I  took  in  the  election  myself.    Some  elections 
took  very  little  interest  in,  and  some  I  took  a  good  deal  of  interest  ii 
and  electioneered  with  them,  and  then  there  were  more  votes  for  tb 
democratic  candidates. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Have  you  the  same  men  working  for  you  now  that  you  had  tw 
years  ago? — A.  Principally  the  same.  A  good  many  of  them  reqtlani 
Within  the  last  year  I  sent  to  Alabama  and  got  some  hands. 

Q.  You  made  some  changes? — A.  I  made  changes.  Some  of  do 
hands  got  able  to  buy  land. 

Q.  You  discharged  some  and  got  others  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  Idii 
charged  them.  Hands  move  about  sometimes.  I  lost  seven  hands 
they  accumulated  money  enough  to  buy  land,  and  moved  on  land  < 
their  own. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  Last  year,  1876. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  1876  did  they  leave  you? — A.  They  left  mc 
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he  Ist  of  January.  They  had  purchased  the  laid  before.  1  had  a 
arge  family  to  leave  me  in  1875.  They  did  not  leave  me,  however,  be- 
muse I  sold  them  a  part  of  my  place. 

By  Mr.  Teller: 

Q.  You  sold  them  a  piece  of  land? — A.  I  sold  them  a  piece  of  hind, 
and  they  quit  working  for  me  and  went  to  working  their  own  land. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Since  January,  1875,  how  many  have  left  you  f — A.  Probably  five 
or  six ;  more  than  that,  counting  women  and  children ;  probably  as 
many  as  ten. 

Q.  You  hired  others  in  their  places  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  1  hired  others  in 
their  places.     I  rented  land  to  others. 

Q.  Where  did  those  who  left  >ou  go? — A,  They  went  around  the 
Deighborhood  among  my  neighbors. 

Q.  They  secured  service  at  other  places? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  secured 
service  at  other  ])laces.  They  very  often  get  tired  of  oue  man  and  move 
away,  and  rent  land  froui  another;  but  they  do  notgeuerally  move  much 
ontot  the  same  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  sav  vou  attended  the  State  convention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

g.  In  1875  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whore  was  that  held  ? — A.  The  big  State  convention,  as  we  call 
it,  was  held  in  August,  in  Jackson.  The  tax-payers'  convention  was 
held  in  January,  1875,  in  Jackson ;  and  there  was  a  special  call  for  a 
convention,  which  I  attended,  and  that  was  held  at  Vicksburgh,  April 
10, 187.J.  There  were  really  four  State  conventions  that  year  in  my 
!St:te. 

Q.  Did  yon  attend  the  democratic  State  convention  in  18C8? — A. 
There  were  two  democratic  conventions  that  year;  or  rather  there  was 
aeonviutioii  called  by  the  constitutional-union  party  iu  January,  18C8. 

Mr.  MiTcnKLL.  I  refer  to  the  platform  adopted  by  the  State  con- 
vention the  15th  of  January,  1868. 

Mr.  Kernan.  Name  the  place,  and  the  witness  can  answer. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  where  it  was  held  myself.  At  Jackson, 
Miss.,  I  thmk. 

The  Witness.  I  was  in  that  convention. 

Q-  (By  Mr.  MITCHELL.)  You  took  part  in  it? — A.  Part  of  the  time. 
A  vitbdrew  from  it.    There  was  a  little  squabble. 

0-  You  took  part  in  its  proceedings! — A.  Up  to  a  certain  point. 

Q«  There  was  a  squabble  f — A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  point  of  difficulty  ? — A.  There  was  just  a  squabble 
W'ther  we  should  organize  as  a  national  democratic  party,  or  whether 
^^  shonld  retain  the  name  of  the  constitutional-union  party,  under 
^liich  we  had  pursued  the  non-action  policy  in  18G7.  The  county  con- 
tention that  sent  me  there  had  been  called  as  a  constitutional-union  con- 
^^DtioD,and  when  the  proceedings  got  to  the  point  where  they  changed 
toe  Dame,  the  delegation  from  Yazoo,  under  instruction,  withdrew  from 
the  convention  ;  but  we  afterward  supi)orted  the  candidates. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about.  You  afterward  sup- 
ported the  candidates  and  the  platform  adopted  ? — A.  I  suppose  you 
JBi^ht  say  the  platform  adopted. 

Q.  You  gave  adhesion  to  the  platform  adopted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  George 
i.  Potter,  chairman  of  the  constitutional-union  committee,  recommended 
tbat  there  should  be  no  division,  and  we  supported  the  democratic  can- 
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didates  nominated  afterward.    There  were  no  democratic  cand 
nominated  at  that  convention. 

Q.  I  a8k  you  if  the  following  is  not  one  of  the  resolutions  of 
platform  adopted  by  the  democratic  party  of  Mississippi,  on  the  U 
January,  18G8,  which  you  say  you  supported : 

Besolvedy  That  the  nefarious  design  of  the  republican  party  in  Congress  to  place  thi 
men  of  the  Southern  States  under  the  {governmental  control  of  their  late  slaves,  aud  c 
iug  the  Caucasian  race  as  the  inferior  of  the  African  negro,  is  a  crime  against  the  civil 
of  the  age,  which  has  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  scorned  by  nil  intelligent  men, : 
therefore  call  upon  the  people  of  Mississippi  to  vindicate  alike  the  superiority  of  th( 
over  the  negro  and  their  political  power,  and  to  maintain  constitutional  liberty. 

A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  it  was  or  was  not.  I  presume  it  won) 
be  published  unless  it  was  a  part  of  the  platform.  It  has  been  S( 
ago,  you  know. 

Q.  What  is  your  recollection  about  it ! — A.  My  recollection  is  i 
was  opposed  at  that  time  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  of  Missi 
under  the  reconstruction  act  of  March,  18G7,  aud  the  constitutioD 
was  adopted  by  the  constitutional  conv^ention  that  was  held  an 
miuated  its  labors  in  18G8.  In  other  words,  I  took  part  in  the  ca 
against  what  was  known  as  the  disfranchising  constitution  ad 
under  the  reconstruction  acts. 

Q.  The  policy  of  the  party  at  that  time  was  what  was  known  ; 
white-line  policy,  was  it  not? — A.  It  had  not  taken  that  nameai 
time.  The  policy  of  the  white  people  generally  of  Mississippi  ii 
was  to  vote  down  the  liisfranchising  constitution  in  hopes  that  we 
have  better  arrangements  afterwards  from  the  Federal  Govero 
That  was  the  policy. 

Q.  You  say  you  took  no  part  in  politics  in  1875  except  in  you 
county? — A.  Not  at  the  polls,  except  as  a  delegate.  I  did  not  id 
speech  except  at  Vicksburgh  and  at  the  State  convention. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  did  you  make  a  speech  at  Vicksburj 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  make  that  speech  ? — A.  April  17, 1  think. 

Q.  In  1875  !    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  make  that  speech  ? — A.  There  was  a 
ence  of  opinion  in  our  State  as  to  whether  the  national  demc 
should  be  recognized  or  whether  there  should  be  a  political  cont( 
tax-payers.  I  advocated  the  re-organization  of  the  national  deuio 
At  Meridian  the  democratic  party  had  adjourned  without  ai)poi 
any  executive  committee,  and  the  party  was  considered  to  be  dis( 
ized. 

Q.  This  was  a  democratic  meeting  at  Vicksburgh  t — A.  Yes,  i 
democratic  meeting. 

Q.  Were  there  many  there  f — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  great  many. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Was  it  a  delegated  meeting  or  a  mass-meeting  ? — A.  It  was 
egated  meeting. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  From  all  parts  of  the  State  ? — A.  I  supi>08e  seven  or  ei^ 
probably  ten,  counties  were  represented  there. 

Q.  Who  else  spoke  besides  yourself! — A.  I  was  the  only  on 
made  a  speech. 

Q.  Was  that  speech  published  ! — A.  It  was  published. 

Q.  What  was  it  published  in  ? — A.  In  the  Vicksburgh  Herald. 

Q.  In  the  Vicksburgh  Herald  at  that  time  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Have  jou  a  copy  of  that  speech  ? — A.  I  have  not ;  I  do  not  think 

ever  preserved  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  tenor  of  your  remarks  on  that  occasion  ? — A. 

es,  sir ;  I  recollect  my  general  argument. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  the  speech  repeated  here,  but  give  the  general  tenor, 

I  a  few  words,  of  that  speech.     What  did  j'ou  counsel! — A.  I  coun- 

iled  the  re-organization  of  the  national  democratic  party  in  Mississippi, 

5  such,  and  opposed  the  organization  of  any  conservative-republican 

arty  or  anything  of  that  sort.    I  took  the  ground  that  at  that  stage 

f  politics  we  could  carry  the  State,  and  tbat  it  was  necessary  that  we 

bould  make  the  effort. 

Q.  What  line  of  policy  did  you  advocate  that  should  be  adopted  and 
arsued  after  you'had  thus  organized  ? — A.  I  did  not  indicate  any  line 
xcept  tbat  we  should  organize.  I  took  the  ground  that  there  were  in 
bcState  75,000  white  voters,  which,with  the  colored  voters  that  would  go 
rith  them,  (the  white  voters  controlling  all  the  property  and  constitut- 
iig  all  the  intelligence,)  could  win  a  victory  on  a  broad,  liberal  plat- 
orm,  and  I  afterwards  indorsed  the  liberal  platform  that  was  adopted 
t  Jackson  in  August. 

Q.  Did  you  in  substance  in  that  speech  counsel  a  resort  to  violence? — 
L  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  would  be  surprised  if  a  copy  of  the  speech  were  produced 
fhicli  should  contain  anything  looking  in  that  direction  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 

should  be  surprised  if  any  speech  of  mine  was  produced  that  indicated 
luy  violence  to  be  used  in  carrying  the  election. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  the  negroes  to 
rote  ? — A.  I  did  not  object  to  their  right  to  vote,  t  have  never  objected 
0  that  since  1868.  In  fact,  the  democratic  party  in  the  election  of  18G8 
pledged  themselves  to  the  colored  people  that  it  they  would  vote  down 
^liat  disfranchising  clause  (and  1  w  as  one  of  the  parties  that  made  the 
pledge)  we  would  stand  by  their  right  to  vote. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  that  speech  about  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? — A.  I 
^id  they  were  adopted  and  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  if  I  said  any- 
thing about  them  at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  certain  of  that? — A.  I  am  certain  of  that,  because  that  is 
tny  id^a. 

Q.  Would  you  be  positive  that  in  that  speech  you  counseled  acqui 
^cence  in  those  amendments? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  said  any 
thing  about  it;  but  if  I  said  anything  about  it,  I  must  have  counseled 
acquiescence,  because  I  was  in  the  Baltimore  convention  and  iudorsed 
the  platform  under  which  Greeley  was  nominated. 

Q.  Dow  many  republican  votes,  all  told,  were  cast  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
^ssippi  in  1872  !— A.  [Producing  a  book.]  I  can  refer  to  a  table  here 
that  was  produced  belore  the  Boutwell  investigating  committee.  I  do 
liot  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  It  is  certified  to,  I  believe,  by  the 
^retary  of  state,  James  Hill,  and  they  report  82,406  for  President  in 


By  I^Ir.  Kernan  : 
Q.  For  whom  ? — A.  For  Grant. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  For  the  Grant  electors  ?— A.  For  the  Grant  electors. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

.  Q.  Have  you  the  vote  for  the  Greeley  electors  before  you  ?— A.  Yes, 

8»f ;  it  was  47,287. 


f 
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By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  was  the  republican  vote  in  Mississippi  in  1876  ?— A.  lean 
not  tell  yon.    I  have  not  the  returns  before  me  and  I  do  not  remember 

Q.  Do  5'ou  know  about  the  whole  republican  vote  f — A.  I  have  bean 
since  I  came  here  about  the  particulars  of  it.  I  have  got  it  filed  away 
I  just  filed  the  paper,  with  a  copy  of  the  return,  away  without  payiiij 
any  particular  attention  to  the  figures;  but  I  believe  they  say  there  wer 
at)out  1G0,000  votes  cast,  and  the  democratic  majority  was  about  oofi^ 
for  their  electors.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  J  beg  pardon.  I  did  not  hear  you. — A.  I  understand  that  in  181 
there  were  about  100,000  votes  cast,  and  my  recollection  is  that  the  deo 
ocratic  majority  on  the  electoral  ticket  was  about  55,000. 

Q.  That  would  leave  the  republican  vote  about  how  much  ? — A.  I  cai 
not  tell  you  just  now. 

Bv  Mr.  Kern  AN: 
Q.  Something  over  50,000? — A.  Something  over  50,000. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  There  were  about  30,000  republican  votes  cast  in  the  State  of  Mi 
sissippi  in  the  election  of  1870  less  than  in  the  election  of  1872. — A.  Ye 
sir;  according  to  that.  Of  course  I  do  not  state  those  figures  as  jw 
tive.  I  have  heard  more  about  it  really  since  I  came  here  than  I  ev« 
knew  before. 

Q.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  people  in  your  county  in  1807  on  r 
construction  questions  f — A.  They  were  divided.  Some  of  them  favon 
reconstruction  under -the  act  of  Congress. 

Q.  Some  of  them  f — A.  Some. 

Q.  IIow  many  ? — A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  because  really 
had  my  views  and  I  did  not  take  any  interest  in  the  question. 

Q.  What  was  your  attitude  on  the  question  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  tbii 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect  that  I  was  rather  in  favor  of  President  Job 
son's  policy.  I  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  politics.  I  favored  tl 
non-action  policy.  You  know  in  the  reconstruction  act  there  was  a  clau 
which  provided  that  unless  a  majority  of  the  registered  votes  wereca 
the  act  was  not  to  have  effect;  and  I  Just  did  not  vote;   that  was  all. 

Q.  I  refer  now  to  the  native  whites,  or  those  who  resided  in  the  Sta 
of  Mississippi  before  the  war,  and  ask  you  what  number  of  the  whit 
voted  for  the  calling  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1807  ? — A.  1  ( 
not  know.    I  know  it  was  very  few. 

Q.  About  how  many? — A.  I  saw  it  stated  in  the  testimony  befo 
Boutwell's  committee  that  there  were  only  three  who  voted  for  it. 

Q.  Ouly  three? — A.  I  think  that  is  it. 

Q.  In  tlie  whole  State  1 — A.  In  the  county.  I  believe  that  is  wh 
Colonel  Morgan  states  in  Boutwell's  committee  report,  but  really  I  ha 
no  knowledge  on  that  score  whatever.  I  did  not  go  about  the  pol 
and  did  not  take  any  interest  at  all.  The  first  State  convention  I  ev 
attended  was  in  1808. 

Q.  About  how  many  in  the  whole  State  of  this  class  voted  at  tli 
election ? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I  think  a  very  small  proportion. 

Q.  About  what  number  voted  against  it  of  this  class  to  which  I  ha 
called  your  attention  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  were  a  great  many  v» 
voted  against  it.    The  non-action  policy  was  pursued  there. 

Q.  Why  did  not  more  vote? — A.  Because  of  the  clause  in  thatf 
which  provided  that  a  majority  of  the  voters  had  to  vote  in  the  clecti 
in  order  to  make  the  reconstruction  act  operative,  and  they  just  pursi 
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\?hatwe  called  the  nonaction  policy;  tbey  just  staid  away  from  the 
polls. 

Q.  They  took  that  means  of  defeating  it? — A.  They  took  that  means 
of  defeating  it. 

Q.  Had  vou  a  republican  organization  in  the  county  prior  to  that 
date?— A.  Prior  to  1807 1 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir ;  we  did  not  have  any  republican  organiza- 
tion prior  to  1807. 

Q.  How  did  the  republicans  vote  on  that  question  ? — A.  On  the 
qnc'siion  of  a  convention  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  think  they  voted  in  favor  of  it.  There  were  three 
tickets  in  our  county,  I  remember. 

Q.  How  many  tickets  were  in  the  field? — A.  Colonel  Morgan  and  a 
man  named  C.  W.  Clark,  and  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Bill  Leon- 
ard, were  known  as  independent  republicans.  There  may  have  been  a 
regular  republican  organization  for  all  I  know.  Elliott  and  Howell, 
Dortheru  men,  claimed  to  be  the  regulars,  and  Captain  Johnson  and 
Captain  Sublett  and  another  democrat  ran  on  what  was  known,  not  as 
tbe  democratic  ticket,  for  it  had  not  taken  that  name,  but  I  suppose 
yon  might  call  it  that. 

Q.  About  how  large  a  vote  was  cast  in  the  county  on  that  question  f 
—A.  I  have  no  idea;  I  do  not  remember.  I  remember  there  were  a 
gieat  many  disfranchised,  and  there  was  no  interest  taken  in  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  Were  all  these  votes  by  colored  men  1 — A.  I  suppose  tbe  great 
m«i«sof  the  voters  for  the  convention  were  colored  men. 

Q.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  whites  towards  the  colored  people 
at  that  time  f — A.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  I 

Q.  Politically,  or  any  way. — A.  Politically,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
vliite  people  of  the  State  generally  took  the  same  position  on  the  re- 
construction acts  that  President  Johnson  took  on  tbe  subject;  that  is, 
that  the  reconstruction  act«  were  not  constitutional.  They  took  that 
position  then,  and  they  were  generally  opposed  to  the  reconstruction 
of  the  State  in  that  way. 

Q-  What  do  you  know  about  any  military  organizations  in  your 
comity  at  this  last  election,  in  18701 — A.  I  know  of  some,  I  suppose  you 
plight  call  them  military  organizations;  they  were  at  least  semi-military 
in  character. 

Q.  How  many  were  therein  your  county? — A.  I  cannot  tell;  but  I 
^Jil  explain  to  you  the  origin  of  them. 

Q'  We  must  hurry  along  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  do  not  ask  you 
jjfeut  their  origin,  but  how  many  were  there  in  your  county,  if  you 

Know  during   the  last  election,  in  1870? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  in 

1816. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  military  organization  there  in  1^70  ? — A. 
^0.  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  in  1875  ? — A.  There  were  eight  or  ten,  I  suppose,  throughout 
^heconnty  in  1875. 
Q.  Id  the  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  how  many  exactly. 
Q*  About  how   many  men  composed  each  organization  ? — A.  I  sup- 
pose from  twenty  to  fifty.    I  do  not  know  of  any  except  my  own  beat. 
*on  know  I  was  living  in  the  country  in  1875. 

Q.  Were  these  organizations  armed! — A.  Yes,  they  had  pistols  and 
^iot  gans,  as  every  man,  white  and  black,  in  Mississippi  has.    Some  of 
hem  sent  oft' and  got  some  Winchesters. 
Q.  Did  they  have  captains  and  lieutenants  t    They  had  their  offi- 
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cers? — A.  They  generally  bad  captains  ;  I  do  not  tbink  they  had  any 
otber  officers. 

Q.  They  drilled  !— A.  No  sir,  they  did  not  drill. 
Q.  Are  yon  an  officer  of  a  grange  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  yon  an  officer  of  a  grange  at  this  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  officer  ? — A.  I  was  county  lecturer  of  the  grange. 
Q.  In  yonr  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  grange  societies  were  there  in  your  county  ? — A.  There 
were  fourteen,  but  they  were  purely  non-political ;  politics  was  not 
allowed  to  be  discussed  within  the  grange. 

Q.  Were  they  composed  of  whites,  principally  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir,  all 
whites. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  men  in  them  ? — A.  No,  sir.  They  were 
agricultural  societies,  such  as  are  over  all  the  Northwest  and  North. 

Q.  What  became  of  these  military  organizations  that  were  there  in 
1875  ? — A.  They  were  merely  temporary,  gotten  up  in  exi)ectation  of 
what  we  would  call  a  general  rising  and  arming  of  the  negroes.  AVben 
the  difficulty  passed  off,  and  the  question  was  settled  in  the  militia  mat- 
ter with  Governor  Ames,  they  disbanded. 

Q.  Who  was  master  of  your  county  grange  in  1873  ? — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  had  a  county  grange  that  early  j  we  had  subordinate 
granges. 

Q.  Well,  in  1875? — A.  Allen  M.  nicks  was  master  of  the  county 
grange. 

Q.  Was  not  Dr.  Fugitt  master  in  1873! — A.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  national  grange  did  not  permit  the  organization  of  a  county  grange 
until  the  latter  part  of  1873.  or  in  1874. 

Q.  Do  yoa  not  krjow  of  Dr.  Fugitt  being  master  of  the  grange  there! 
— A.  He  was  master  of  a  grange,  a  subordinate  grange. 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  removed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  anythingabout  that? — A.  Iknowhis  term  of  office 
expired,  and  another  was  elected  in  his  place ;  he  was  never  master  oC 
the  county  grange  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  In  what  nei^ilihorhoods  in  your  county  were  those  granges  estab- 
lished 1 — A.  We  had  one  on  Silver  Creek  ;  we  had  one  over  on  Tokeb»r 
Bayou  ;  we  had  one  in  Yazoo  City ;  we  had  one  in  Satartia,  and  cue  aC 
Dover ;  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  county. 

Q.  Were  there  not  about  as  many  of  these  granges  last  year  as  there 
were  military  companies  in  1875  in  your  county! — A.  I  do  not  kuo^ 
about  that. 

Q.  They  were  composed  of  the  same  men  ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  not  by  any 
means. 

Q.  Principally  ?— A.  I  suppose  that  half  of  the  white  men  in  Yazoo 
County,  outside  of  the  town,  belonged  to  the  granges.  In  ihetowo 
hardly  anybody  belongs  to  them;  they  are  strictly  organizations  iot 
agricultural  purposes,  and  the  country  people,  that  is  the  farmers,  gen- 
erally belong  to  the  grange. 

Q.  Who  began  the  arming  of  the  whites  in  your  county  and  when?— 
A.  The  first  of  anything  like  a  military  organization  in  our  county  after 
the  war  was  begun  in  mv  own  neighborhood. 
Q.  When  f— A.  In  1874. 

Q.  Why  was  this  done! — A.  There  was  a  verj^  exciting  election  going 
on  at  Vicksburgh,  and  we  heard  from  nndoubted  authority,  in  fact  from 
colored  people  themselves,  that  there  were  runners  to  establish  organiza- 
tions of  colored  people  for  the  purpose  of  marching  to  the  assistance  of 
Vicksburgh.    On  Sunday  morning  I  received  a  request  from  a  neighbor 
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to  come  to  Lis  house.  I  went  over  there,  and  he  stated  that  he 
bad  iuforroation,  and  how  he  got  it,  (that  is,  he  named  the  colored  men 
vhotold  him,)  that  there  had  been  a  meeting  of  colored  people  the 
previous  Saturday  evening.  This  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  large  store, 
and  for  weeks,  or  for  several  days  at  least,  previous  the  negroes  had 
been  buying  buckshot,  and  there  was  do  game  to  be  shot  with  buckshot 
at  tbat  season  of  the  year,  and  he  suggested  that  the  neighbors  should 
take  some  action  in  the  matter.  Monday  evening  I  suppose  there  were 
titte^in  or  twenty  of  the  neighbors,  planters,  who  met  and  formed  an  or- 
gtfnization  ;  but,  if  you  will  excuse  me,  I  will  read  the  very  declaration — it 
is  very  short — under  which  it  was  organized,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
this  part  of  my  evidence : 

We,  the  uDdersigoed,  citizens  of  Yazoo  CoDntj,  residinpf  in  the  vicinity  of  Richardson's 
store,  bearing  from  undoubted  sources  that  the  colored  people  of  the  neighborhood,  influ- 
enced by  reports  brought  to  them  by  runners  sent  out  from  Vicksburgh,  are  organizing  with 
inteDtiuns  threatening  the  safety  of  the  white  people  of  the  community,  deem  some  orgali- 
i2iitioD  uecessary  to  provide  for  our  safety  in  any  event,  and  to  provide  further  to  preserve 
thp  peace  and  dignity  of  the  State,  disclaiming  any  intention  of  doing  anything  iucousistent 
witD  our  earnest  desire  to  preserve  the  peace ;  and  disclaiming,  further,  any  intention  to 
interfere  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  colored  race,  we  form  the  organization  and 
agree  to  stand  by  each  other  in  carrying  out  the  objects  above  stated. 

That  was  on  Monday,  and  I  suppose  there  were  twenty  of  them. 
There  was  a  peace  officer  there  and  a  magistrate  in  that  body. 

Q.  Were  the  negroes  arming  f — A.  That  was  our  information. 

Q.  I  ask  you  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  the  negroes  were  arming  f — A. 
They  are  always  armed.    They  were  buying  buckshot. 

Q.  Where  did  you  know  of  any  negroes  buying  buckshot  1 — A.  They 
were  boyiug  buckshot  at  this  store. 

Q.  What  store  f — A.  Eichardson's  store. 

Q.  l>id  you  ever  see  a  negro  buying- buckshot  there  ! — A.  No ;  I  never 
saw  it,  but  the  clerk  told  me  and  the  proprietor  told  me. 

Q.  When  did  the  proprietor  tell  you  ? — A.  He  told  me  when  I  was 
called  over  there. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  did  he  say  had  bought  buckshot  there  f — A. 
He  did  not  state  any  number. 

Q.  Did  he  say  one  or  two  ? — A.  He  did  not  say  one  or  two ;  he  said 
jrenerally  they  were  inquiring  for  buckshot. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  how  many  negroes  had  bought  buckshot  there  f — 
A.  I  did  net 

Q-  And  be  did  not  state  how  many  ? — A.  He  did  not  state  the  number. 
It  was  enough  to  have  attracted  his  suspicions. 

0*  Was  he  a  democrat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  white  man,  but  he 
liid  not  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  politics. 

Q*  You  know  of  no  colored  men  organizing  or  arming  at  that  time,  of 
your  own  knowledge  t — A.  I  will  state 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  you  do  not  know  anything  of  that  kind  I — 
^'  I  do  not  know  what  you  would  call  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  know 
^^hat  the  colored  men  told  us  Tuesday  morning. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  the  colored  people  told  you  ;  I  ask  if  you 

l^oow  of  any  colored  military  organization  in  that  county  at  any  time 

f'iuce  the  war,  and  if  so,  when  and  where,  and  who  were  the  officers  f — 

A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  because  I  did  not  belong  to  the 

Ix)yal  League  myself. 

By  Mr.  Teller: 

Q.  Tbat  was  not  a  military  organization  f — A.  Well,  the  members 
rere  generally  armed. 

15  MIS 
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By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  do  not  meau  to"  say  that  the  Loyal  League  were  armed !— A.  I 
mean  to  say  that  the  colored  people  geuerally  possessed  arms  to  a 
greater  extent  than  white  people. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  organization  which  yoan>- 
fer  to  as  the  Loyal  League  was  an  armed  organization  ! — A.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  of  my  own  knowledge  5  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  colored  military  organization  in  your  connty 
since  the  war,  to  your  knowledge,  for  any  purpose  whatever  t — A.  Not  to 
my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  When  was  the  Satartia  trouble  that  you  spoke  of  yesterday !  Fix 
the  date  of  that. — A.  I  can  do  it,  I  believe,  by  referring  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Emery. 

Q.  About  what  time;  in  what  yearf — A.  It  was  in  1875;  I  think  in 
September  they  began  their  registration. 

Q.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  of  that  diflficulty  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  caused  that  difficulty  f  What  was  the  commencement  of  it, 
if  you  know  ? — A.  Do  you  mean  the  commencement  of  the  riot  below 
Satartia,  the  riot  at  the  Ewing  place! 

Q.  The  commencement  of  the  trouble  in  the  first  place  ;  what  caused 
it ! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  what  caused  the  trouble. 

Q.  Registers  were  there  at  that  time,  I  believe,  holding  registration  t 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  inception  of  the  difficulty,  if  you  know  f— A.  I  do 
not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  hear? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  f — A.  I  read  Mr.  Emery's  testimony  here  io 
the  Boutwell  report 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  it  was  ? — A.  I  heard  that  there  was  a  sort  of 
mock  or  sham  fight  between  Captain  Bob  Johnson  and  Captain  Dick 
son  at  one  end  of  the  town.  I  suppose  it  was  out  of  that  that  there 
was  a  difficulty,  and  some  of  the  colored  people  left  the  grounds,  and 
Captain  Johnson  told  them  to  go  back  and  register,  and  they  said  tiiey 
had  been  interlered  with  in  the  registration  in  some  way.  That  is 
what  I  heard  to  be  the  origin  of  the  difficulty. 

Q.  Who  were  these  men  that  had  the  mock  fight,  whites? — A.  I  ^ 
from  the  testimony  in  the  Boutwell  report  that  it  was  Captain  Johnson 
an* I  Henry  Dickson. 

Q.  Two  white  men! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  democrats  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  f  When  the  colored  people  came  away  from  the 
]>lace  of  registering  you  say  Captain  Johnson  ordered  them  togobackt- 
A.  He  told  them  to  go  back.    That  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  these  two  men  were  not  the  democratic  challengers 
of  registration  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  the  negroes  go  back  when  they  were  advised  or  ordered  to  p 
back  by  Johnson  f — A.  I  heard  that  some  of  them  did  and  someof  tbeo 
did  not. 

Q.  What  was  done  then! — A.  That  was  the  end  of  it,  as  I  under 
stood. 

Q.  Was  there  any  shooting  there  at  that  time! — A.  Not  shooting  at 
the  colored  people  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

Q.  What  next  happened,  according  to  your  information  f — ^A.  My  in 
formation  is  that  the  next  occurrence  was  this  row  that  they  had  on 
Ewing  place.    I  think  it  was  that  night. 
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Q.  How  did  that  occur ;  who  coromenced  that,  who  were  there,  and 
how  did  the  difficulty  begin  f — ^A.  aVIind  you  I  am  stating  this  on  hear- 
sav. 

Q.  How  do  you  understand  it  commenced  ?  Give  your  understand- 
ing of  the  affair. — A.  I  will  tell,  then,  what  I  heard  at  that  time,  and  I 
heard  it  from  different  directions. 

Q.  State  whatyou  heard  at  that  time. — A.  What  I  know  I  can  swear 
to,  and  what  I  do  not  know  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Go' on. — A.  I  understood  that  word  came  to  Satartia  that  the 
colored  people  were  gathering  there  in  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
ing up  and  burning  the  town. 

Q.  Who  brought  you  that  word,  do  you  know  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
who  brought  it.  It  was  said  that  these  men  volunteered  to  go  dov  n 
there  and  see  what  was  going  on  at  the  JBwing  place,  to  find  out  whether 
it  was  true  or  not. 

Q.  What  men  do  ^ou  refer  to  by  these  men  f  — A.  These  men  I  referred 
to  in  my  examination  in  chief,  5labling  and  Charley  Rose,  formerly  a 
deputy  of  Colonel  Morgan,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Montgomery,  and  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Slingerlang. 

Q.  White  men! — A.  White  men. 

Q.  Democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  t — A.  Perhaps  there  was  another,  but  I  do 
not  remember  his  name.  It  strikes  me  there  were  five,  but  I  remember 
only  four. 

Q-  How  fur  was  this  from  Satartia  f — A.  About  two  miles. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  night  did  they  go,  do  you  know  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
do  not.    It  was  early  in  the  night,  I  think. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Ycu  heard  thisf — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  what  time 
they  went  down. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  was  .your  understanding  of  what  took  place  when  they  went 
down  there  f  Whom  did  they  find  there  f — A.  My  understanding  wns 
that  they  found  a  large  body  of  armed  colored  people  collected  in  the 
Ewiag  quarter. 

Q.  How  many  armed  colored  people  do  you  understand  were  there  ! — 
A.  I  heaid  it  variously  estimated.  Those  things  are  always  exagger- 
ated to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent,  but  I  judged  there  were  seventy-five 
or  one  hundred  from  what  I  heard.  There  might  not  have  been  so 
many. 

Q.  What  took  place  there! — A.  My  information  was  that  they  went 
^p  to  a  fence  on  the  outside  ot  the  quarter. 

Q.  These  men  who  went  down  there! — A.  These  men  who  went  down 
there,  and  when  they  were  discovered  they  were  fired  on. 

Q.  Did  these  white  men  have  arms  when  they  went  down  ! — A.  Three 
of  them  had  pistols,  or  four  of  them.  I  think  there  was  one  gun  in  the 
crowd,  which  was  not  discharged  at  all.  Doctor  Mabling  had  a  gun, 
bat  it  was  not  discharged. 

Q.  They  went  down  to  near  where  these  men  were,  near  the  place  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  information. 

Q.  And  the  firing  commenced  ! — A.  And  the  firing  commenced. 
Q.  How  many  were  killed  or  hurt! — A.  Of  the  white  people,  this 
man  Charley  Rose  was  shot  through  the  arm.   He  afterward  died  from 
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it.    Mabling  was  shot  through  the  arm.    Those  were  the  only  two 
were  struck. 

Q.  Was  this  near  the  bluff  of  the  river? — A.  Right  near  the  bli 

Q.  Was  it  on  the  bluff? — A.  It  was  right  near  it.  I  have  not 
there  since  the  occurrence,  but  I  was  there  before,  and  from  what 
told  nie  I  know  it  was  right  near  the  bluff.  Now  let  me  go  on  an 
about  it.  I  understood  that  there  was  a  colored  man  wounded  i 
shoulder  in  the  mSlSe,  and  that  there  was  the  body  of  a  colored 
found  in  the  river.  This  man  Rose  claimed,  as  I  understand,  thi 
shot  the  colored  man  found  in  the  river,  but  there  were  no  bullet 
found  in  him,  and  the  general  supposition  was  that  he  was  drown 

Q   What  was  this  Ewing  place,  a  plantation  f — A.  A  plantation 

Q.  A  good  many  colored  men  were  employed  on  that  plantatic 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  where  they  staid;  was  this  their  home,  their  lodgii 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  their  quarters! — A.  Yes,  sir;  their  quarters. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  they 
aimed  at  all,  or  that  there  was  any  disturbance  that  they  made 
Or'  my  own  knowledge,  I  do  not  know  that  the  affair  occurred  at 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  Henry  Dickson  going  back  to'Yazo 
getting  a  company  of  armed  men  and  taking  them  down  by  boat 
1  only  know  from  hearsay. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  that? — A.  That  evening,  after  th 
isiratiou,  Dickson  (I  see  him  called  captain  in  the  testimony ;  he 
called  a  captain  there,  but  Henry  Dickson)  went  back  to  Yazoo 
and  got  there  next  morning.    The  word  was  sent  from  Satartia  th 
negroes  were  going  to  burn  the  town  and  that  he  should  bring 
men  down  to  help  them  out.    Satartia  is  situated  right  on  the  bai 
the  river,  and  there  is  a  large  preponderance  of  colored  popu 
there.    That  is  what  I  heard,  and  that  there  was  a  boat  lying 
and  he  came  down  on  it  and  went  immediately  back.    Before  he 
down  everything  had  become  quiet. 

Q.  Did  he  take  armed  men  with  him  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  That  was  the  report? — A.  That  was  the  report,  and  I  sn 
there  were  armed  men  with  him. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  suppose  8  or  10. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  difficulty  at  the  Ewing  place  ? — A.  No 
after  the  difficulty  at  the  Ewing  place. 

Q.  The  next  day  ? — A.  The  next  day.  The  boat  came  down  ai 
there  during  the  day,  and  then  went  back. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  What  did  Dickson  do  with  his  men  that  he  went  down  with 
He  went  down  to  Satartia,  and  when  he  found  everything  quiet  h< 
back  to  Yazoo  City.    He  clid  not  go  out  into  the  country  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  H.  L.  Taylor's  force  of  cavalry  was  br 
there  and  that  the  laborers  of  Mr.  Ewing  were  entirely  disperse 
broken  up  ? — A.  I  said  in  my  examination-in-chief  that  Taylor's 
pany  came  down  there. 

Q.  When  did  they  come  with  reference  to  the  time  of  this  di 
ance  ? — ^A.  They  came  down  the  next  morning  after  the  shooting. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  came  down  there  ? — ^A.  As  I  told  you,  1 
back.  I  was  with  another  body  of  men.  I  did  not  see  Captain  Ti 
men  there  with  him  at  all,  except  a  few  of  them. 


what  they  called  a  mock  fight  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  understaud. 
hat  created  an  excitemeut  among  the  Degroes,  and  they  tied  from 
istratioD,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  difficulty  then  I — A.  Yes, 

hat  night  after  the  registration  was  over  some  five  democrats 
9wn  to  this  plantation  f 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

hen  there  came  ramors  that  there  was  a  gathering  of  negroes 
beref — A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  all  rumor.   I  do  not  state  anything  of 

I  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

hen  these  five  white  men,  armed,  went  down  to  this  negro  plan- 

!— Yes,  sir. 

he  result  was  this  shooting,  and  some  men  were  killed  ? — A.  Yes, 

.nd  the  others  were  run  into  the  river ;  that  was  about  the  amount 

-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Lnd  the  next  day  a  company  of  cavalry  went  down  ? — A.  Several 

lies  went  down  at  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Satartia. 

.nd  they  found  the  negroes  in  the  same  way  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 

len  went  back  home  without  harming  anybody  or  disturbing 

ly,  as  I  understood. 

ou  say  that  reports  and  rumors  came  that  the  negroes  were 

and  were  going  to  burn  the  town,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

II  ever  know  of  negroes  there  burning  any  town  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but 
heard  of  their  threatening  to  do  lU 

ou  heard  they  threatened  ? — A.  Whenever  they  threatened,  the 
^ople  always  got  ready  to  prevent  it. 

By  Mr.  Teller  2 

ou  heard  of  threats! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  threats. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
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Q.  He  is  a  democrat  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  voted  at  tbe  election  of  1875, 
•  the  first  time  he  had  voted  siuce  the  war. 

Q.  I  ask  joa  if  he  did  not  denounce  this  whole  transaction  as  a  bar- 
barous piece  of  business  on  the  part  of  the  white  democrats,  and  de- 
nounce the  men  connected  with  it  f — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  heard 
him  denounce  them  or  use  that  word. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  I — A.  I  know  that  he  was  very  much 
displeased  at  it. 

Q.  He  regarded  it  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  his  men  there,  did 
he  not  ? — A.  I  presume  so,  or  else  he  would  not  have  complaiueii. 

Q.  Did  he  say  at  the  same  time  that  his  men  were  peaceable  and 
quiet  and  not  disposed  to  interfere  with  any  person,  or  words  to  that 
effect! — A.  I  have  heard  that  he  said  so.  I  never  beard  him  say  sa 
The  general  understanding  was  that  Mr.  Ewing  was  displeased. 

Q.  That  was  the  general  understanding? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  wasjast 
tbe  general  understanding. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 

Q.  He  did  not  tbink  there  was  any  occasion  for  alarm  ou  tbe  part  of     | 
tbe  whites  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  was  the  position.    I  never  heard  him     \ 
say  anything  about  it.    I  have  seen  him  very  frequently  since,  bat  he 
never  discussed  the  matter  with  me  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  manner  in  which  the  election 
was  conducted  in  tbe  two  counties  of  Claiborne  and  Jefferson.— A. 
Nothing  whatever,  except  what  I  have  heard  stated  here  by  witnesses 
on  tbe  stand. 

Q.  You  are  not  prepared  to  disprove  what  has  been  testified  to  here  !^ 
A.  I  am  not  prepared  to  disprove  it,  because  it  was  out  of  my  elect- 
oral district.  I  never  went  down  there  and  never  noticed  any  state- 
ments about  affairs  there  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  In  making  this  campaign  in  Colonel  Singleton's  district,  of  conrB^ 
you  passed  hastily  from  county  to  county,  speaking  once  or  twice  i^ 
each  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  speaking  and  talking  to  the  leading  men. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  engaged  in  the  canvass? — A.  ImmiesoD3^ 
few  speeches  in  my  county  as  early  as  July,  a  few  at  picnics,  andoO-^ 
thing  and  another ;  and  I  was  engaged  in  the  actual  electoral  canva 
from  tbe  third  of  October  to  the  seventh  of  November. 

Q.  You  say  your  meetings  were  peaceable,  orderly,  and  that  there  w 
no  disturbance. — A.  There  was  no  disturbance. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  democratic  meeting  in  the  State  of  Missi 
sippi  to  be  disturbed  or  interfered  with  by  anybody  at  any  time  ! — 
I  do  not  remember  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  In  making  this  campaign  you  were  not  attending  republican  mee- 
ings. — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not.    I  invited  my  competitor  to  meet  me, 
he  did  not,  and  I  went  on. 

Q.  You  spoke  at  your  own  meetings? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  how  much  difficulty  or  trouble  there  w 
when  republicans,  as  republicans,  attempted  to  hold  meetings  in  th 
district,  even  I — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  republican  meetings  in  Colonel  Singletoi 
district  during  tbe  canvass  of  1876  f — A.  No,  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  at  tbe  convention  in  June,  1875,  which  you  att^nde^^^ 
there  was  a  resolution  to  adopt  the  white-line  movement,  and  it  vr  ^ 
voted  down  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  tbink  it  was  in  June.  My  recollection  ^• 
it  was  in  June. 


^ 
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Q.  Aboat  how  maDy  were  there  ? — A.  It  was  a  pretty  full  convention, 
a  coople  of  hundred. 

Q.  By  what  majority  was  it  voted  down  f — A.  The  vote  was  just  viva 
voce,  and  the  chairman  decided  it  had  been  voted  down.    He  decided 
that  the  ayes  had  it,  and  by  a  large  preponderance,  as  I  thought. 
Q.  Bv  what  I — A.  I  think  it  was  voted  down  by  a  large  majority. 
Q.  What  about  this  riot  at  Wilson's  Hall,  in  September,  1875!    Were 
you  there  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  that  f — A.  I  was  not  there  until  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  after.    I  do  not  know  a  thing  of  it  of  my  own  knowledge.     That 
is  fully  examined  in  the  Boutwell  report. 
Q.  You  say  you  voted  at  Dover  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  hands  all  voted  there  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  said  a  large  propor- 
tion of  my  hands  voted  at  Satartia.  I  carried  five  or  six  up  there  with 
me. 

Q.  You  went  up  to  Satartia  yourself? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  went  to  Dover. 
Dover  and  Satartia  are  two  different  boxes  in  the  beat  I  then  resided 
io.  They  are  about  18  miles  apart.  The  largest  proportion  of  my 
hands  went  to  Satartia  ;  but  I  went  to  Dover. 

Q.  You  say  that  some  circumstances  occurred  which  resulted  in 
Colonel  Morgan  leaving  the  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that ! — A.  1  only  know  what  I  heard, 
the  general  rumor. 

Q.  This  was  in  your  own  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Colonel  Morgan  was  sheriff  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  he  been  sheriff  there  I — A.  He  was  elected,  I  be- 
lieve, in  1873 ;  his  term  of  ofQce  began  January,  1874. 

Q.  He  was  a  republican  f — A.  He  was  a  republican.  There  were 
«OfDe  circumstances  that  occurred,  I  believe,  that  prevented  him  from 
'inning  the  office  in  person  until  about  April  or  May. 

Q.  When  did  these  circumstances  happen  that  prevented  him  from 
^iDg  there  f — A.  In  April  or  May,  1874,  he  took  charge  of  the  office  in 
/^t^on. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Did  he  cease  to  exercise  the  office  after  that  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  say 
"®  "vrasto  have  taken  his  seat  the  1st  of  January,  1874;  but  there  were 
^Oiie  circumstances  occurred  that  prevented  his  taking  his  seat. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

What  were  they  1 — A.  It  was  the  killing  of  Billiard  with  which 
was  charged.    He  was  committed,  and  afterward  removed  to  Jack- 
L,  and  afterward  discharged  by  Chancellor  Walton,  and  then  took 
^*^5irge  of  the  office  in  person. 

^.  Who  was  Billiard  ? — A.  Billiard  was  the  person  who  ran  against 
^  olonelMorgan  in  the  election  of  1873  and  was  defeated. 

^.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  circumstances,  of  your  own 

knowledge? — A  No,  sir 5  I  do  not  of  my  own  knowledge.    It  came 

^otof  the  judicial  investigation,  but  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it  of 

*^y  own  knowledge. 

^.  Which  party  supported  Hilliard  in  the  election  f — ^A.  I  suppose 

^^e  most  of  the  votes  he  got  were  democratic  votes,  but  they  were  so 

^^^  that  I  do  not  consider  that  he  was  supported  by  anybody.    I  know 

^.<lid  not  vote  for  him ;  it  was  just  his  family  and  a  few  who  supported 

Q.  By  what  majority  was  Colonel  Morgan  elected  ! — A.  It  was  seven- 
^Q  or  eighteen  hundred^  I  think ;  I  do  not  remember.    It  was  a  large 
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majority.  There  was  a  democrat  running  independently,  by  the  nameof 
Maugum,  and  I  think  he  got  about  the  same  vote  that  HilliArd  got 
There  might  have  been  some  few  democrats  supporting  Hilliard,bat  he 
was  not  considered  in  any  sense  a  democratic  candidate. 

Q.  Did  it  not  appear  in  the  investigation  that  this  man  Billiard  came 
to  Sheriff  Morgan's  office  with  a  mob  and  broke  the  door  open  and  hroke 
in  f  Was  not  that  the  way  the  trouble  commenced  f — A.  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  examined  the  testimony  clearly  enough  to  state  that. 
I  think  there  isa  witness  here  from  the  adjoining  county  who  was  living 
there  then,  Mr.  Gwinn,  who,  I  believe,  appeared  in  the  case  and  knows 
more  about  it.  I  was  not  living  in  Yazoo  City  at  the  time,  and  I  cannot 
state  definitely  what  was  drawn  out  on  the  evidence.  Colonel  Morgan, 
I  know,  was  legally  and  lawfully  the  sheriff  of  Yazoo  County  ,•  I  believe 
that. 

Q.  He  was  acquitted  of  all  blame  ? — A.  I  believe  he  was  discharged 
on  bail  by  the  chancellor.  I  have  beard  that  he  was  panloned  by  the 
governor;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  true.  I  have  heard  also  that  be 
has  been  indicted  by  a  grand  jury  since,  and  I  do  not  know  how  true 
that  is.    These  are  mere  rumors. 

Q.  You  said  S.  B.  Canton,  of  Holmes  County,  told  you  about  hanng 
a  club  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men  f — A.  Caradine. 

Q.  Wbere  dees  he  live? — A.  On  Bee  Lake. 

Q.  Did  you  see  his  club  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  You  never  attended  the  club! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  Colonel 
Singleton  spoke  there,  and  he  knows  more  about  it  than  I  do.  I  only 
heard  him  say  so,  and  I  heard  others  say  so  who  did  see  them. 

Q.  In  the  discussion  of  these  white-line  resolutions  that  you  have  re- 
ferred to,  you  advocated  the  adoption  of  those  resolutions,  did  you  not? 
— A.  No,  sir  5  I  opposed  the  eighth  resolution. 

Q.  What  was  the  eighth  resolution  ? — A.  The  eighth  resolution  was 
that  the  democratic  party  would  support  only  white  men  for  office  in 
the  future.    I  opposed  it,  and  it  was  voted  down. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  In  other  words,  that  one  resolution  was  not  adopted  ! — A.  It  was 
not  adopted  in  our  county. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  this  is  not  a  rex>ort  of  that  meeting,  published  iu 
the  Ya7>oo  City  Herald,  a  democratic  paper : 

In  this  connectioD  it  might  be  proper  to  remark  that  upon  the  reading  of  one  of  tb«  ttf^ 
lutioDs  declaratory  of  the  intentioD  of  the  democracy  of  the  State  to  nominate  and  elect  io 
futare  douc  but  white  men  of  unquestionpd  fidelity  to  our  social  and  political  faith,  &od  <" 
undoubted  honesty  and  capacity,  to  all  offices  in  the  ^ifl  of  the  people,  as  a  means  of  effect* 
ing  reform  of  existing^  abuses,  a  lively  debate  was  inaugurated,  which  was  participated  in  ^ 
Judge  Bowman,  Capt.  J.  M.Clark,  Hon.  W.  D.  Gibbs,  J.  C.  Prewett,  Judge  Hudsoo,  tiw 
Capt.  J.  M.  Sublett,  each  of  whom  did  the  cause  he  espoused  ample  justice. 

Atter  a  somewhat  protracted  debate,  the  resolution  in  question  was  eliminated,  the  vote 
upon  it  being  very  close,  and  for  a  long  time  in  even  scales  the  balance  hung. 

Is  that  a  correct  report  of  that  meeting  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  con- 
sider that  it  is.    I  think  the  vote  was  very  close. 

Q.  This  report  appears  to  be  signed  by  A.  M.  Hicks,  chairman,  and 
J.  McCullom,  secretary  of  the  meeting. — A.  I  suppose  they  were  chair- 
man and  secretary  of  the  meeting. 

Q.  They  were  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the  meeting  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 


y  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

7e  the  total  vote  of  Yazoo  County  in  1872, 1873,  1875,  and  1876. 

yoa  have  only  given  majorities,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

us  the  total  vote,  if  you  have  it? — A.  I  take  this  from  the  cer- 

[)f  the  secretary  of  state.    You  will  And  it  in  the  report  of  the 

1  investigation. 

iiat  was  the  total  vote  of  1872 1 — A.  Three  thousand  three  hnn 

I  fifty.five. 

1873?— A.  Three  tl^usand  two  hundred  and  twenty-six. 

1875! — A.  Four  thousand  and  forty-two. 

n  you  give  1876  f — A.  It  was  about  3,800.    I  cannot  give  the 

[ures,  but  it  was  about  that. 

hat  was  the  republican  vote  in  1869  in  Mississippi,  if  you  know  ? 

lese  figures  are  taken  from  authentic  sources.    In  18G9  the  re- 

I  vote  was  76,186,  and  in  1875  it  was  67,171. 

hat  do  you  say  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  registration  was 

3d,  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge  or  reliable  information,  in 

1  1876 — fair  or  unfair!— A.  I  saw  some  of  the  registration,  and 

ndent  of  the  board  of  registrars.  Major  J.  B.  Bell,  staid  with 

e  he  was  in  Yazoo  City  registering.     From  all  the  information  I 

id  from  what  he  told  me  it  was  a  fair  and  full  registration. 

ere  over  4,900  voters  registered.    I  am  speaking  of  1870.    You 

as  a  new  registration  in  1876.    In  1875  it  was  a  mere  revision ; 

ho  moved  in  got  their  papers  and  those  who  had  lost  their 

^ot  others.    Under  the  new  law  no  papers  were  required,  but 

dy  had  to  register  again.    I  know  the  democratic  papers  advo- 

full  registration,  and  I  believe  it  was  as  full  and  fair  a  regis- 

as  was  possible. 

hat  was  the  character  of  the  State  taxation  in  1875  and  1876  ! 

le  county  taxation  was  generally  double  what  the  State  taxa- 

s.    I  will  just  give  the  figures  and  the  increase. 

ist  give  what  it  was. — A.  The  State  tax  in  1870  was  five  mills, 

lollar;  in  1871  it  was  three  mills;  bond  tax  one  mill,  making 

ills;   in  1872  it  was  eight  and  a  half  mills;   in  1873  it  was 
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be, is  chairman  now,  of  the  repablican  executive  committee,  W.  S.G. 
Bed  well,  told  me  himself  that  he  had  advised  and  should  advise  all  re- 
publicans to  abstain  from  voting. 

Q.  In  1870  ?— A.  In  1876. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that,  before  or  after  the  election  ! — A.  Before 
the  election. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  feeling  in  your  State  among  your  peo 
pie,  among  the  democrats  residing  there,  the  people  resident  there,  as  to 
persons  coming  in  from  the  North  for  business  purposes! — A.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  southern  people  towards  the  northern  people  coming  there 
for  legitimate  business  purposes  is  as  cordial  as  it  would  be  in  any  conn- 
try  that  needs  capital  and  labor  and  business-men  as  much  as  we  do.  I 
know  of  northern  men  there,  whom  I  could  mention,  who  stand  as  high 
in  the  community  as  any  southern  man,  no  matter  how  long  be  has  lived 
there  or  where  he  was  born. 

Q.  At  this  time  what  is  the  feeling  between  the  white  and  colored 
voters  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  take  extreme  politicians,  but  the  mass  of  the 
white  and  colored  voters. — A.  The  feeling  between  the  two  ract^s  is  bet- 
ter now  than  it  ever  has  been,  1  might  say,  since  the  close  of  the  war, 
and  is  daily  growing  better.  That  is  my  observation,  and  I  have  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  in  finding  that  out.  Necessarily  this  is  the  case, 
because  if  there  is  any  people  in  the  world  interested  in  living  on  good 
terms  with  the  colored  people  it  is  the  white  people  of  the  South. 

Q.  What  was  about  the  difference  between  the  white  and  black  votft 
in  Mississippi  in  1876 1 — A.  According  to  the  census  of  1870  and  a  cal- 
culation based  on  that,  it  is  between  seven  and  ten  thousand. 

Q.  In  favor  of  the  colored  people  f — A.  In  favor  of  the  colored  voters. 
I  have  made  the  calculation,  and  it  is  here.  I  think  there  is  a  colored 
majority  of  about  ten  thousand  in  Mississippi. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  mean  of  the  voting  population  1 — A,  Of  the  voting  popular- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  in  Mississippi,  so  far  as  your  own  observa- 
tion extends,  in  your  neighborhood  and  adjacent  places,  ge:ierally  keep 
shot-guns  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  observation. 

Q.  How  as  to  pistols  f — A.  Generally,  when  they  ar6  able,  they  boy 
pistols.  You  see  them  very  often  working  in  the  tields  with  their  pis- 
tols swung  to  them.  For  the  last  eight  years,  in  attending  political  meet- 
ings, I  have  seen  them  very  often  carrying  their  guns  even,  as  well  as 
their  pistols.  Kight  after  the  war  every  black  man  that  I  knew  tried  to 
get  a  gun ;  and  very  naturally,  too,  for  they  had  been  prohibited  from 
having  arms  when  they  were  slaves. 

Q.  Were  they  not  solicitous  to  get  pistols  and  guns  after  the  wart— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  their  feeling.  I  am  satisfied  there  are  a  great 
many  more  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  colored  people  of  Yazoo  County 
than  in  the  hands  of  the  white  people,  because  there  is  a  majority  of 
colored  people  in  our  county. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  These  are  squirrel-guns? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  nine- tenths  of  tbe 
white  people  have  only  squirrel  guns. 

Q.  Do  the  colored  people  have  any  Winchester  rifles  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ! — A.  No,  sir. 


b  what  extent  did  they  get  superior  arms  f — ^A.  I  canuot  tell ;  a 
lany  were  brought  in. 

\rhat  was  the  occasiou  of  the  formatipu  of  those  clubs  ?  Was  it 
itical  purposes,  or  something  else  f — A.  No,  sir  5  that  was  not  my 
landing.  It  was  on  account  of  the  uncertain  and  unsettled  state 
ew  out  of  the  riot  at  Wilson's  Hall. 

ind  the  struggle  between  whom  in  politics,  if  that  had  anything 
rith  it! — A.  It  was  not  considered  at  that  time  as  a  political  or- 
tion  at  all. 

t  was  for  protection,  owing  to  apprehension  of  disturbances  or 
! — A.  After  Colonel  Morgan  went  out  of  the  county,  we  expected 
uroald  be  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  colored  people.  He  ran 
aceru  and  controlled  them  perfectly. 

U  to  these  granges,  were  they  at  all  political  organizations  ? — A. 
^ere  not. 

Dhey  are  like  these  western  societies  f — A.  Exactly.    We  were 
the  direction  of  the  National  Grange,  and  there  is  no  politics 
d  to  be  discussed  at  our  meetings. 

Md  you  ever  know  them  to  meet  with  arms  or  to  carry  arms  ? — ^A. 
r;  ladies  belong  to  them. 

^t  was  the  agricultural  or  farming  class  who  formed  them  ? — A. 
irtuing  class. 

[)o  they  have  women  as  officers  and  members  1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  four 
s  in  every  grange  must  be  women. 

ind  the  first  military  organization  that  was  organized  at  all  was 
4!— A.  Yes.  sir;  the  first  one  after  the  war  was  in  1874.  That 
hen  the  trouble  occurred  at  Vicksburgh,  and  when  it  passed  over, 
lole  thing  fell  through ;  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
)o  far  as  you  have  knowledge  or  information  were  these  companies 
zed  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  or  afi'ectiug  the  votes  of  the  colored 
r  other  men  ! — A.  They  were  just  for  the  purpose  stated.  We  ap- 
ided  that  the  colored  men  were  going  to  move  on  Vicksburgh.  We 
ed  a  big  row  between  the  races  there.    We  were  the  adjoining 

'.  anrl  fnr  fhut  rpit^nnn  thft  nrorani9:j».f.in?ia  nnlv  PTisf-pH  in  tli«  ftncl  nf 
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came.  Whether  it  was  entitled  to  credit  or  not  was  another  qaestion ; 
we  thonght  it  was. 

Q.  You  think  that  was  the  motive  that  led  you  to  be  apprehensive?— 
A.  I  know  it  was  the  motive  of  the  occasion  I  speak  of.  Of  coarse  I 
was  present,  and  there  is  no  man  in  my  county  that  has  ever  been  more 
particular  in  dealing  justly  with  colored  people  than  I  have. 

Q.  Was  this  a  gathering  at  Ewing's  plantation  of  the  negroes  who 
worked  there,  as  you  got  the  information  then  ?  Has  the  informatiou 
communicated  that  it  was  only  the  negroes  who  were  working  on  Mr. 
Ewing's  plantation  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  reported  that  all  of  the  men 
on  the  plantations  for  several  miles  around,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  had  assembled  with  arms.  That  was  my  information.  I  am  ouly 
giving  what  I  heard.  It  was  reported  that  they  came  from  the  three 
Pardie  plantations,  a  large  place ;  that  they  came  from  Major  Wilders 
place,  a  large  place,  and  from  Bonney's  place,  and  several  others,  and  tbat 
they  had  crossed  over  from  Templeton's  and  other  places  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  was  the  report  ? — A.  That  was  the  report. 
Q.  All  of  which  turned  out  to  be  false  ! — A.  I  do  not  say  that. 
Q.  Ton  do  not  hnow  that  it  was  true  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
true. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  heard  Mr.  Ewing  say  that  it  was  not  true! — ^A.  No,  I  did  not 
hear  him  say  that. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  You  heard  him  complain;  he  was  dissatisfied? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
was  dissatisfied. 

Bv  Mr.  Kebnan: 
Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  result  of  the  difficulty  which  arose,  and  tbi'S 
bringing  of  men  down  there  to  arrest  them,  did  result  in  the  neproe^ 
leaving  Mr.  Ewing  or  not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  most  of  them  left  his  plac^^ 
and  there  was  a  great  dealof  financial  damage  done  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  They  were  scattered  through  the  country? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  m 
know  that  all  of  them  left,  but  more  or  less  of  them  went  away.  No 
this  is  all  my  information  ;  I  do  not  know  these  things.    . 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  But  you  did  go  down  somewhere  near  there,  and  you  had  a  ma^^ 
istrate  with  you  I — ^A.  We  had  a  good  many  men  with  us,  and  they  hi*-^^ 
arms.    We  had  a  deputy  sherifi^,  Jim  Hart,  and  a  magistrate  aloug. 

Q.  Was  that  with  a  view  to  investigate  how  this  shooting  arose  t—-^^ 
Yes,  sir ;  and  with  a  view  to  capture  these  people  legally  and  properlj^' 

Q.  If  you  found  that  any  negroes  had  violated  the  law,  as  was  tt^* 
claim,  you  proposed  to  arrest  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  left  and  gone  into  the  swamp,  as  you  heard!—- s^^ 
Yes,  sir.  We  did  not  go  into  the  swamp.  We  could  not  find  them  c^^ 
the  outside,  and  we  went  home.  _  - 

Q.  What  year  was  this  difficulty  between  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  H  "*' 
liard  ! — A.  In  January,  1874. 

Q.  In  January,  after  the  election  in  which  they  were  candidates!— 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  think  yoa  made  some  remark  in  regard  to  it  that  it  cnused  an 
pprehension  of  excitement  and  difficulty  in  your  county  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
:  did.  I  prefer  not  to  state  anything  that  is  only  rumor  and  reports 
1  regard  to  that  matter. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  say  there  was  some  complaint  of  taxation  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  taxation  lessened  considerably  during  Ames's  admiuis- 
ration  ? — A.  I  have  paid  taxes  every  year,  and  I  know  during  the  ad- 
ainistratiou  I  did  not  add  anything  to  my  worldly  goods,  and  the  tax 
ras  a  little  higher  every  year. 

Q.  On  what  amount  do  you 'pay  taxes? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the 
^xact  amount.  I  think  the  last  tax  I  paid  on  my  place  and  property 
here  was  about  $328.  I  suppose  it  was  on  about  $12,000  or  $15,000. 
I  was  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  mills  on  the  dollar.  I  think  that  was 
he  taxation. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  valuation  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Yon  have  made  a  statement  in  regard  to  an 
increase  of  the  State  tax  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  one  reason  why  it  appeared  to  be  an  increase 
was  not  because  a  school-tax  was  included  in  the  State  tax  ? — A.  I  pre- 
Home  so. 

Q.  That  had  not  been  done  before! — A.  I  think  the  school-tax  com- 
menced about  1871. 

Q.  Then  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  increase  of  taxes  in  the 
years  you  have  stated  when  the  taxes  were  increased  was  because  a 
State  school  tax  was  levied! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Of  four  mills  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  done  by  the  republican  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were 
ia  control  from  1809  to  1875 ;  whatever  good  was  done  they  did,  and 
whatever  harm  was  done  they  did. 

Q- 1  will  ask  you  if  a  great  many  improvements  were  not  made  dur- 
")g  that  administration — the  building  of  public  buildings  throughout 
the  Slate! — A.  I  have  heard  that  they  repaired  the  capitol  during  the 
M'poblicaQ  administration,  and  that  they  spent  $40,000  in  repairing  the 
governor's  mansion,  and  that  on  the  lunatic  asylum  and  some  other 
things  they  spent  a  good  deal  of  money. 

Q-  What  about  the  building  of  the  penitentiary! — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  amount  was  expended  on  that;  my  impression  is  that  Colonel  Ed. 
Hicbardsou  has  had  charge  of  the  convicts  almost  all  the  time  since 
Gillem'g  administration  ;  but  I  am  not  suflBciently  conversant  with  the 
tact  to  say  how  much  was  voted  out  of  the  State  treasury  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Q*  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  taxes  since  the  democratic  party 

caDtte  into  power! — A.  Yi-s,  sir. 

Q«  How  much! — A.  They  have  limited  the  State  and  county  taxes  to 

^J>i  mills  and  cannot  go  beyond  that;  that  is,  county  tax  and  every- 
thing. 

Q-  How  much  did  they  cut  down  the  State  tax,  and  by  the  reduction 
of  what  fund,  do  you  know  ! — A.  1  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
thelegisiature. 

Q'  I  will  ask  you  if  the  democratic  party  has  not  abolished  the  State 
schooltax  entirely  since  they  came  into  power! — A.  I  do  not  know 
^mhf  they  have  or  not;  but  I  know  that  they  provided  for  keeping 
^P  the  schools  and  provided  one  month  more  than  before. 
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Q.  Yoa  stated  that  the  school-tax  was  collected  ander  the  repablican 
admiuistration  ? — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  joa  Dot  know  that  that  has  been  abolished  by  the  democratic 
administration  f — A.  I  do  not  know  it;  it  may  have  been.  The  last  .year 
of  the  republican  administration  they  put  the  judicial  expenses,  I  be- 
lieve, with  the  exception  of  the  salary  of  the  district  judge,  on  the  cono- 
ties,  which  had  previously  been  paid  by  the  State;  and  while  there  was 
an  apparent  reduction  there  was  no  real  reduction  of  taxation. 

By  Mr.  Tellee  : 

Q.  What  was  the  State  tax  in  18741  You  gave  it  as  fourteen  mills, 
did  you  not  t — A.  1  will  have  to  refer  to  that. 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  here  ! — A.  I  have,  in  connection  with  this  report. 

Q.  Look  and  see  if,  in  1874,  the  State  tax  was  not  fourteen  mills,  in- 
cluding bond-tax  and  school-tax. — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  In  1875,  was  it  not  reduced  to  nine  mills  and  a  quarter? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  but  that  reduction  was  wrought  by  shifting  the  judiciary. 

Q.  You  said  there  was  no  change,  did  you  not,  in  1874  ? — A.  I  said 
there  was  a  reduction,  and,  according  to  my  understanding,  that  year 
the  judiciary  was  changed. 

Q.  That  was  under  Ames's  administration  of  18751 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Now  it  is  limited  to  sixteen  mills  f — A.  Sixteen  mills  for  State, 
county,  and  special. 

Mr.  Teller.  That  limitation,  we  all  know,  does  not  amount  to  an; 
thing,  because  whenever  they  cannot  get  what  they  want  they  imme- 
diately raise  the  assessment    I  have  seen  that  done  often. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  During  the  two  years  that  Mr.  Morgan  was 
sheriff  in  your  county-taxes  were  reduced  in  about  four  years  under 
republican  administration,  were  they  not,  in  your  own  county!— A.  I 
do  not  remember  any  reduction  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  not  such  a  reduction  there!— A.  I 
would  not  say  that  there  was  not. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  When  did  you  adopt  the  new  constitution  f — A.  In  1869. 

Q.  Has  there  not  been  some  change  in  reference  to  your  schools  by 
which  they  have  appropriated  in  some  way  all  the  fines,  forfeitures*; 
license-moneys,  and  divers  funds,  with  a  provision  that  if  that  is  insot- 
licient  to  keep  up  the  schools  the  rest  shall  be  raised  by  the  counti*?* 
by  taxation  f    Do  you  know  whether  that  is  so  or  not ! — A.  I  think  *^ 
is  the  law  that  licenses  and  fines  go  to  the  school-fund. 

Q.  When  did  that  become  the  law  ! — A.  I  cannot  say  when  it  becaJ^® 
the  law. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Look  and  see  what  the  State  school  tax  was  in  1874. — A.  It  ^^* 
four  mills. 

Q.  What  was  the  total  school-tax,  State,  and  bond,  of  that  year  ^'^ 
A.  Nine  mills  and  a  quarter. 

Q.  Is  there  any  school-tax  for  1876  ! — ^A.  Not  a  State  school-tax. 

Q.  What  is  the  State-tax  now,  without  any  school  tax  for  1876  ! — ^' 
Six  and  a  half  mills. 

Mr.  Teller.  That  makes  the  State  tax  one  per  cent,  and  a  quarts 
more  than  it  was  under  Ames. 
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Washington,  Januat^  22, 1877. 
Crump  sworn  and  examiDed. 

5j  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

;ion.  Where   were  you  bornf — Answer.   In    Mississippi,  near 
prings,  Marshall  County. 

hat  is  your  age! — A.  Thirty -eight  years  of  age. 
here  do  you  now  live! — A.  I  live  there,  near  Holly  Springs,  in 
11  County. 

ow  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  All  my  life, 
ere  you  in  the  army,  and,  if  so,  what  army,  during  the  late  war? 
was  in  the  confederate  army,  an  officer  in  Morgan's  command. 
I  what  position  ? — A.  I  was  a  lieutenant. 

ave  you  ever  held  an  office,  either  State  or  national ;  and,  if  so, 
-A.  Tes,  sir ;  I  held  an  office  after  the  war.    I  was  elected  to  the 
ppi  legislature, 
^hen?— A.  In  1871. 

id  you  serve  a  term  ? — A.  No,  sir;  my  seat  was  contested  and  I 
^cted. 

ave  you  held  any  other  office  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
'as  it  contested  by  another  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
contest  between  republicans  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
re  you  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ow  long  have  you  belonged  to  the  republican  party? — A.  I  have 
[  to  be  a  conservative  republican  since  1869. 
'^hat  part  did  you  take,  if  any,  in  that  election  of  1876  ! — A.  I 
>ointed  United  States  supervisor  of  election  at  the  precinct  called 
iville. 

I  Marshall  County  f — A.  In  Marshall  County, 
id  you  attend  that  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there. 
Iho  was  the  other  supervisor? — A.  His  name  was  KichardMa- 
e  was  the  democratic  supervisor. 

^^hat  fraud,  if  any,  was  practiced  where  you  were  as  supervisor  ? 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  an  exact  fraud ;  I  had  my  suspi- 
regard  to  it. 

tate  what  took  place,  in  detail,  as  briefly  as  you  can. — A.  The 
cans  had  tickets  printed  different  from  the  democrats.  Their 
had  the  figure-head  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler  upon  them,  and  it 
)e  seen  through  the  paper  from  the  outside.  I  sat  close  to  the 
box  during  the  day,  and  witnessed  the  votes  as  they  went  in. 
^servation  satisfied  me  conclusively  that  there  were  but  a  few 
ratio  colored  voters  that  went  in  there.  The  registered  majority 
t  box  was  99.  Nine  voters  failed  to  come  up.  s 
Chere  were  90  cast? — A.  There  were  91,  including  myself.  The 
Jred  colored  or  republican  majority  there  was  99,  taking  the  color- 
i  a  basis.  Nine  of  those  voters  failed  to  come  up.  1  watched 
^  the  day,  and  my  observation  satisfied  me,  as  I  say,  that  there 
)ut  a  few  colored  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket ;  and  they 
it  straight  out.    They  were  known  there. 

How  many  out  of  90  colored  men  that  did  vote  at  that  precinctcast 
ratio  votes  ? — A.  Four  or  five.  I  called  the  attention  of  the 
1  of  the  election  there  to  the  fact.  I  bantered  them  during  the  day, 
)re  are  your  democratic  votes  ?"  They  boasted  that  they  had  from 
JO  votes  there.  I  bantered  them  during  the  day ;  called  their  at- 
a,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  election  opened  the  tickets  as  they 
D,  giving  as  his  excuse  for  opening  the  ballots  that  he  wanted  to 
tiether  there  were  two  tickets. 
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Q.  Why  was  that  done  ? — ^A.  Because  we  had  an  election  for  roaic's- 
trate  of  the  boat;  and  some  of  the  ballots  had  this  little  ticket  or  bal- 
lot, the  magistrate's  ballot,  in. 

Q.  How  many  registered  votes  in  all  were  there  in  that  precinct? — 
A.  I  believe  there  were  between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred. 

Q.  Cannot  you  come  nearer  than  that! — A.  I  have  not  got  the  exacc 
registered  vote,  but  I  think  343  was  the  actual  vote  cast.  The  regis- 
tered vote  was  probably  352,  and  the  actual  vote  oast  was  343.  I  tbiuic 
these  are  the  exact  figures. 

Q.  You  are  not  absolutely  certain  f — A.  I  think  the  republican  vote 
was  193  and  the  democratic  vote  was  150. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  the  vote  as  cast  in  the  precinct  f— A. 
I  do  not  think  I  am. 

Q.  Have  you  the  vote  with  you  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not,  but  I  know 
exactly  the  registered  majority. 

Q.  [Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.]  Look  at  that  paper  and  see  if  tha^ 
states  the  registered  vote  and  also  the  actual  vote  of  Marshall  County. — 
A.  I  find  from  this  that  the  total  registered  vote  of  our  precinct  was  351* 
I  put  it  352,  and  I  think  I  am  right,  too— 352. 

Q.  One  vote  is  immaterial.  VVhat  was  the  actual  vote  cast  in  yoor 
precinct! — A.  At  Hudsonville,343.    I  maybe  mistaken  one. 

Q.  Now,  of  these  343  or  344  votes  actually  cast  at  this  precinct,  ho^ 
many  were  republican  and  how  many  democratic,  according  to  the  final 
tally  in  the  evening  ? — A.  The  judges  of  the  election  canvassed  it  at  150 
Tilden  or  democratic,  and  193  republican,  the  Hayes  ticket.  That  gave 
us  a  republican  majority  of  43.  The  republicans  claimed  there  that  there 
was  fraud  perpetrated  there,  and  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  raind  tbat 
there  was. 

Q.  State  your  reasons. — ^A.  I  saw  the  tickets  as  they  were  put  inU 
the  ballot-box,  and  the  judge  of  election,  who  was  a  democrat,  Dr.  Hev»" 
opened  the  ballots  as  they  went  in,  in  order  to  see  whether  the  inagis 
trate's  ticket  was  folded  up  in  the  regular  presidential  ballot.  In  opeo 
ing  in  that  way  I  saw  it,  and  I  bantered  him  as  I  went  along.  Said  I 
"  Where  are  your  democratic  tickets?  They  are  not  coming  in."  He  did 
not  deny  it. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  state  that  this  return  as  made  by  these  judges 
in  the  evening  is  not  the  correct  return  of  the  votes  actually  cast  at  tliat 
precinct? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  is.    That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  the  witness  giving  his  opinion  about  such  a 
matter. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Wherein  does  it  (VflTer,  in  your  judgment,  from  the  actual  vote 
cast? — A.  As  I  was  going  on  to  say,  I  claimed,  from  my  own  obseryji- 
tion  thereof  the  tickets  as  seen  by  me,  that  the  colored  men  there, witb 
five  exceptions,  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  That  you  have  stated  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  According  to  that,  instead 
of  a  majority  of  43  at  tiiat  box,  we  were  entitled  to  a  majority  of  80. 

Q.  You  claimed,  then,  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  votes  thereof 
37  or  about  that  ? — A.  About  that.  Now  I  will  qualify  that  a  little. 
There  were  five  tickets  found  in  the  box  afterward,  with  the  heads  of 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  tacked  on  to  democratic  tickets.  So  that  would 
make  a  difference  of  10  more,  making  our  majority  there  70;  and  1  al- 
ways denounced  those  fellows  that  they  had  robbed  us  out  of  25  votes, 
it  was  so  transparenU 
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Mr.  Kern  AN.  Just  state  the  facts;  yoa  have  already  given  youropiD- 
ion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitohell.)  Do  you  know  the  whole  vote  cast  in  Mar- 
sball  CouQty  at  the  late  election  f — A.  It  was  about  6,400,  I  think, 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  majority  for  either  party  1 — ^A.  The  Tilden  party 
Gill  lied  the  county,  I  think,  by  about  230  majority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  that  county  went  in  1872  ? — A.  It  went  largely 
for  Grant;  I  do  not  know  what  the  majority  was. 

Q.  Aboat  how  much  ? — A.  I  think  it  went  a.  thousand,  if  I  am  not 
mistakeu. 

Q.  flow  was  it  in  1873  !— A.  In  1873,  I  think  the  head  of  the  ticket. 
Captain  Buckhanon,  candidate  for  sherifif,  was  elected  by  about  1,200 
majority. 

Q  In  1875,  what  was  the  vote  ? — A.  The  democrats  carried  it  in 
1875  by,  I  think,  600  or  800. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  of  intimidation  practiced  by  democrats 
during  the  election  of  1876,  in  Marshall  County  !  If  so,  what  were 
theyt—A.  I  know  what  was  common  report  chere  in  Holly  Springs. 

Mr.  Kbrnan.  You  are  asked  if  you  know  it;  you  are  not  asked  about 
report. 

The  Witness.  I  did  not  see  the  men  discharged ;  I  know  there  were 
eeveral  porters  and  draymen  there  who  were  discharged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell  )  Did  they  tell  you  so! — A.  The  men  them- 
selves! No,  sir;  I  heard  it  from  the  whites  there,  though,  that  they 
were  discharged. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  For  voting  the  republican  ticket ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give  the 
names  of  them. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Very  well,  let  us  have  them. — A.  Eoberts  was  the  party  who  dis- 
charged the  colored  draymen. 

Q.  A  democrat  f — A.  A  democrat ;  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Levy 
did  the  same  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  say  anything  about  it  ! — A.  No ;  I  did  not  hear 
tbem.    It  is  common  report  there,  very  well  known. 

Q.  They  were  discharged  on  account  of  their  politics  f — A.  They  said 
So,  I  anderstood ;  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  did  not  hear  the  parties  say  so 
themselves;  but  it  was  just  common  report  there.  They  alleged  that 
^hey  did  not  intend  to  have  a  man  in  their  employ  unless  he  voted  as 
they  did. 

Q.  Was  it  the  common  statement  of  the  democratic  planters  through- 
^t  the  county  that  they  would  turn  off  hands  who  voted  the  republican 
ticket ! — A.  I  have  just  heard  them  canvass  and  talk  on  that  subject.  It 
is  very  well  known  among  the  planters  there  that  they  feed  them  and 
employ  them,  and  they  consider  it  a  great  outrage  that  their  counsel  to 
their  employes  is  not  listened  to.  They  just  talked  it  among  them- 
^Ives  that  they  did  not  intend  to  have  men  on  their  places  unless  they 
coold  control  their  votes. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  perceptible  voluntary  change  of  political  sen- 
timent among  the  colored  voting  population  of  your  county  within  the 
Ia8t  year  or  two! — A.  Very  little.  I  think  that  they  are  natural  repub- 
licans.   That  is  my  observation  of  them. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  people  of  your  county  will  vote  the 
fepublican  ticket  if  left  to  a  free- choice  1 

16  MIS 
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(Mr.  Kernan  objected  to  the  qnestion.    Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  About  98  per  cent. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  What  ia  the  feeling,  generally,  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  of  your  section  in  relation  to  the  right  of  the  colored  mantes 
vote  ! — A.  They  think  he  is  hardly  qualified  to  vote. 

Q.  Are  they  disposed  to  protect  him  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  or  not  f — A.  There  seems  to  be  a  change  of  sentiment  in  re- 
gard to  that  lately — within  the  last  year.  I  have  heard  them  talk  on 
the  subject  a  great  deal  5  and  they  say  now  that,  since  they  have  gol 
control  of  the  State,  they  are  in  favor  of  protecting  the  negroes  in  the 
right  of  suti'rage."  That  increases  their  electoral  power. 

Q.  Do  they  protect  them!— A.  If  they  vote  the  democratic  ticket  it 
is  all  right.    He  is  a  good  voter. 

Q.  If  they  do  not,  what  then  f — A.  Well,  he  is  a  very  obnoxious  man^ 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  campaign  of  1876  outside  of  ilar — 
shall  County  ? — A.  Of  course,  only  through  information. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  yourself  into  other  counties  during  the  cam  — 
paign  ! — A.  I  went  over  into  the  adjoining  county  of  Benton. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  speeches  made  by  leading  dem(^- 
crats  during  the  campaigns  of  1875  and  1876  there — the  general  tone(^f 
those  you  heard  f — A.  In  1875, 1  recollect  one  occasion.  I  was  not  axi 
office-holder  or  officjeseeker  or  running  for  any  office.  I  attended  a 
speech  delivered  by  Senator  Gordon,  of  Georgia.  He  had  been  heralded 
abroad  there  to  make  a  speech  on  a  certain  day. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  State  where  it  was. — A.  At  Holly  Springs. 
By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  When  f — A.  I  think  it  was  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1875  be  made 
a  speech  there:  some  were  republicans,  but  the  most  of  the  crowd  were 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  democratic  party.  I  attended  and  I  knor 
1  was  very  much  impressed  with  one  portion  of  his  speech,  in  which  be 
stated  that  exception  had  been  taken  to  what  he  had  said  in  Oxford, 
which  is  a  neighboring  town.  Some  republicans  from  my  town  had 
gone  down  there  and  listened  to  him  and  had  denounced  it,  and  some 
mutual  friends  had  told  Senator  Gordon,  so  he  stated,  that  it  was  verf 
objectionable  and  not  to  make  the  speech  in  Holly  Springs.  Be  wenC 
on  to  say  that  he  would  not  make  the  same  speech  in  Holly  Spiiug^ 
but  he  would  say  what  he  said  in  Oxford,  which  was  this,  that  if  ao^ 
lady  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  married  one  of  these  home  repoblL- 
cans  he  would  advise  her,  and  he  hoped  their  friends  would  advise  her, 
to  go  to  the  legislature  and  have  her  name  changed  and  that  of  ber 
children. 

Q.  If  she  married  a  republican  f — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  A  home  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  I  was  very  much  oat- 
raged  by  the  remark. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  remember  that  he  said  in  that  speech  ! — A.  "  ^*^ 
sir,  the  whole  speech  wascharacterized  by  wholesale  denunciations  of  tl^^ 
republicans  and  the  republican  party  and  administration,  national  &^ 
State,  without  qualification.  That  was  the  race  between  Alcorn  ^^ 
Ames,  governor  of  the  State.  I  was  an  Alcorn  man  ;  went  there  »"" 
took  a  little  part  in  the  convass  as  an  Alcorn  man.  He,  without  Q"^'' 
fication,  included  everybody.  . 

Q.  Was  that  speech  of  Senator  Gordon's  printed  t — ^A.  I  do  not  tu^^*' 
it  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  republicans,  either 
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publicans  orcarpet-bapfger8,a8  they  are  called,  being  proscribed  there, 
csially  or  otherwise,  by  the  democrats? — A.  That  l)riiiga  op  the  ques- 
►m  of  ostracism.  1  do  not  know  that  peoi)le  are  what  you  mij^^ht  s;iy 
tracised  there.  I  know  that  Captain  Bnckhannou's  experience  tliere 
d  my  own  has  been  at  times  of  party  contests  rather  unpleasant,  but 
obably  not  more  so  than  in  other  counties. 
Q.  Do  you  know  General  Yates  Freeman  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Cj.  He  is  a  democrat,  I  believe  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  his  hearing  of  the  acts  of  assassina- 
311  clubs  in  Yazoo  County,  referring  totlie  democratic  military  clubs  in 
LSit  county. — A.  I  heard  him  on  the  streets  there  one  day,  in  the  pres- 
3ce  of  several  parties,  say — I  do  not  know  how  tlie  conversation  came 
p,  bat  I  know  I  was  very  much  shocked  at  the  idea  suggested  by  iiim 
7beD  be  denounced  the  assassination  committee  in  Yazoo  County.  I 
inderstood  from  the  tone  of  the  conversation,  the  character  of  it,  that 
there  was  such  an  organization  there  and  he  was  denouncing  it. 

Q.  What  did  he  say! — A.  It  was  brief,  and  probably  he  thought  to 
himself  that  I  was  a  republican,  and  he  did  not  go  into  any  extended 
conversation  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  State  as  near  as  you  can  what  he  did  say. — A.  He  was  speaking 
to  other  parties.  I  was  present.  He  said  Miat  he  was  opposed  to  such 
a  thing  as  an  assassination  committee  in  any  county,  in  the  county  of 
lazoa  Now  I  say  this,  that  I  afterwards  called  the  attention  of  souje 
parties  who  were  present  and  heard  it  to  what  Mr.  Freeman  had  said 
there,  and  they  said  that  they  did  not  understand  it  in  that  way,  so 
possibly  I  might  have  been  mistaken — that  is,  in  that  way;  that  he 
might  not  have  put  it  as  broad  as  I  have  stated,  that  there  were  assasr 
sination  committees  in  Yazoo  County. 

Q.  This  was  in  a  private  conversation,  was  it? — A.  It  was  on  the 
street  there. 
Q.  Not  in  a  public  speech  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  The  rest  of  those  present  were  democrats? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  afterwards  said  the.^  did  not  understand  him  to  say  what 
you  understood  him  to  say! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  called  the  attention  of 
these  gentlemen  afterwards,  and  possibly  I  might  have  been  mistaken 
in  what  he  did  say.  I  will  state  further  that  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
any  men  of  intelligence  that  I  come  in  contact  with  who  would  coun- 
tenance anything  of  that  sort. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q>  Ton  mean  among  the  intelligent  democrats  that  yon  know  ? — A. 

Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  MiTOHELL : 

Q-  Do  you  know  Colonel  Walton  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Is  be  a  republican? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress 
*t  the  late  election. 

Q«  Id  what  district  ? — ^A.  1  believe  it  is  the  second  district. 

Q-  Who  was  his  competitor? — ^A.  Col.  Van  H.  Manning. 

0-  Were  you  present  when  Colonel  Walton  and  Colonel  Manning, 
^p  two  rival  candidates  for  Congress  at  the  late  election,  held  a  joint 
"'scQssion  at  Holly  Springs,  daring  the  late  campaign  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
'^^nded  there- 
..Q*  Did  yon  hear  the  discussion? — ^A.  I  did;  I  heard  the  speeches 

.Q'  Did  not  Colonel  Walton  in  that  discussion  charge  Colonel  Man- 
H  with  having  advised  the  mnrder  of  republicans,  if  necessary,  and 
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did  or  did  not  Manning  deny  the  charge  ! — ^A.  I  cannot  saj  that  he  did 
8uy  that.  Colonel  Walton  charged  upon  Colonel  Manning  that  in  a  de- 
bate at  some  point,  I  forget  where,  during  the  canvass,  that  if  murder 
could  be  justitied  at  all  it  would  be  to  defeat  the  republican  party. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  Manning  had  said  so  I — ^A.  Yes;  and  Colonel  Manning  did 
not  deny  it. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

.  Q.  Manning  had  said  if  murder  could  be  justified  at  all  it  would  be 
in  defeating  the  republican  party  f — A.  It  would  be  to  defeat  the  repub- 
lican party. 

Q.  Colonel  Walton  charged,  at  Holly  Springs,  that  Manning'had  said 
this  at  another  place,  and  be  did  not  deny  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did  not 
deny  it  in  the  rejoinder.  I  listened  in  the  rejoinder  for  some  denial 
of  it. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Yon  were  one  of  the  supervisors.  Was  there  another  supervisor 
there  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  named  Mahon. 

Q.  You  were  not  the  men  who  received  the  votes,  but  you  were  United 
States  supervisors  I — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  receiving  votes  there  f — A.  Three. 

Q.  Two  democrats  and  one  republican?— A.  They  all  voted  the  Til- 
den  ticket. 

Q.  They  were  appointed  by  the  county  board  ! — A.  By  the  cooDty 
board. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  one  of  them  had  been  a  republican  in  tlie 
pa8t  at  any  time? — A.  He  had  been  considered  a  liberal  man;  be 
claims  to  be  a  conservative  man. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  say  that  you  know  there  was  fraud,  but  you  think  from 
certain  circumstances  that  there  was  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  of  those  grounds  of  suspicion  is  that  you  thought,  from 
the  observation  you  made  of  the  tickets  as  they  went  in,  that  there  were 
more  re])ublican  tickets  than  came  out.  You  thought  the  colored  meo 
mainly  voted  the  republican  ticket  from  the  appearance  of  the  ticket 
going  in  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  almost  satisfied  of  it. 

Q.  Yon  jndge<l  from  the  difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  ticket&r 
as  1  understand? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  democratic  ticket  was  printed  oo 
plain  white  paper,  and  the  republican  tickets  had  the  figurehead  of 
Hayes  and  Wheeler  on  the  top. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  tally,  or  was  it  mere  observation  as  they  were 
putting  in  the  votes! — A.  It  was  just  observation,  and  a  very  close  ob- 
servation, 1  should  say. 

Q.  Yon  remained  at  the  poll  all  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Your  notion  was  that  of  these  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  re 
publican  votes,  how  many  white  men  were  there  voting  at  that  pt^* 
cinct? — A.  I  was  the  only  white  man  who  voted  the  Hayes  ticket. 

Q.  Therefore  all  the  other  republicans  were  colored  men  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  registered  as  colored  men,  if  they  were 
designated  in  that  way  ? — A.  According  to  the  vote  there  as  polled  out, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

Q.  But  I  wanted  to  get  at  how  many  black  men  were  registered  in 
that  precinct,  or  can  you  not  tell  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  just  know  the 
majority  there.    The  colored  majority,  taking  it  on  the  color-line,  was 


couDtea  ont  tue  vows  were  nonestiy  coiiiitea,  aa  l  unuerstami 
..  I  had  my  doubta  about  it. 

was  <1oue  id  your  presence  and  yon  had  the  right  to  see  f — A. 
where  my  suspicions  were  aroused. 

e  in  point  of  fact  did  you  discover  anything  wrong  in  the  coant- 
bat  yon  coald  nientiob  to  me  as  a  fact  T — A.  U,  no ;  appareurly 
I  proper,  but  there  were  some  suspicions  circumstances  atteutl- 

a  have  given  some  T — A.  I  can  give  more, 
n  and  the  other  supervisor  sat  there  while  they  counted  the 
-A.  Yes,  sir:  I  kept  a  tally-list,  1  being  tlie oolj' white  republi- 
e  to  watch  the  whole  thing. 

1  Haderstand,  and  yon  <lid  watch  t — A.  I  did  watch  it ;  I  had  to 
nr  men. 

they  counted  the  votes  out,  yon  did  notdiscover  but  what  tliey 
nestly  t    You  did  not  see  anything  to  the  contrary,  did  you  f — 
'  some  suapicions  circumstauces  attending;  jt, 
the  counting  out  t — A.  The  count  apparently  was  fair. 
e  counting  out  of  the  votes  in  the  Ik)x  T — A.  Ye»,  sir. 
far  as  you  could  see,  that  apparently  was  fair? — A.  Ye*,  air. 
:bere  was  any  snspicious  circumstauce  uhont  it  after  they  coiint- 
ODt,  name  it. — A.  Well,  sir,  this;   They  hada  long  tiible.    The 
>x  was  a  common  box  with  a  lid  to  it  and  a  hole  in  the  center, 
was  at  one  end  and  the  candles  in  front.     I  was  at  that  end  of 
e,  so.    [Indicating.]    The  lid  opened  toward  me.    Here  were  the 
les  Bitting  over  here.    jludicating.J     While   the  counting  nut 
iig  on,  I   had   colored   men   stationed   there,   [indicating.!   to 
lese  piirtics,  and  I  noticed  that  several   active  young  fellui^s 
ike  that  colored  man  out  and  would  be  gone  two  or  three  rain- 

nasionally  T — A.  Occasionally.  Finally,  there  was  a  lond  reprtrt 
Kirs,  and  parties  came  in  and  said  that  a  tree  had  fallen  on  Mun- 
re  and  they  ran  out.  The  colored  men  all  ran  out  to  see  what 
matter,  and  one  ortwo  parties,  democrats,  ran  out,  to  see  what 
matter.    They  were  eone  three  or  foar  minutes.    I  had  uobtxly 
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the  votes  were  or  ought  to  be  strung  on  that  string,  I  suppose  ! — A.  les, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  they  the  votes  there  on  the  table  before  them  when  they  hd- 
nouueed  the  result ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  put  them  then  ? — A.  They  were  put  back  into  the 
box. 

Q.  Fastened  up! — A.  Sealed  up  and  sent  in  to  the  county  board  of 
re;.Mstratiou. 

ii,  I  believe  I  understand  it  now.  They  count  them  out  and  some 
one  tallies  what  is  called.  The  votes  are  then  strung  on  a  string.  Wbea 
they  get  tlirough  they  put,  or  ought  to  put,  all  the  votes  bacii  iu  the 
box,  and  seal  it  up! — A.  Exactly. 

Q.  They  announced  the  result,  I  suppose,  when  they  got  through ! — 
A.  O,  .ves.    My  tally  and  theirs  was  exact.    I  kept  tally. 

Q.  Your  tally  corresponded  with  theirs  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What,  if  anything,  did  you  do  by  way  of  protest  or  remark  aboufc 
the  unfairness! — A.  I  just  remarked,  "I  will  not  sign  any  report  tha& 
you  send  in,  as  United  States  supervisor. '^  I  said  that  to  the  demo — 
cratic  supervisor,  but  it  only  involved  about  twenty-five  votes,  aud  KI 
wanted  to  see  what  the  vote  of  the  county  would  be  before  I  would  mak^ 
any  objection. 

Q.  If  you  stated  anything  more  than  that  you  would  not  sign  it,  to 
the  men  who  had  counted  the  vote,  state  it. — A.  I  told  Dr.  Heyer, 
who  was  a  neighbor  of  mine,  living  about  a  hundred  yards  from  me 

Q.  Do  you  mean  at  the  poll ! — A.  No ;  as  I  got  on  my  horse  aud  weut 
home. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  said  there  at  that  time  ! — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Of  course  if  you  are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  all  the  colored 
men  except  five  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  you  might  be  mistaken  io 
the  result,  you  think.  As  I  understand  you,  you  assume,  in  your  notion 
of  what  ought  to  be,  that  all  but  five  of  the  colored  men  voted  the  repub- 
lican ticket ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  I  could  be  deceived  in 
that. 

Q.  Just  answer  the  question. — ^A.  There  were  five  tickets  afterward 
found  with  these  heads  on. 

Q.  Did  you  suppose  that  any  colored  men  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
there  ! — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  How  many! — A.  It  was  well  known  that  five  voted  it  openly, ani- 
they  were  outs|)okeu  in  it. 

Q.  Then  you  assume,  in  giving  estimate  of  what  ought  to  have  hee»- 
the  result,  or  what  was  the  real  result,  that  all  the  colored  men  hut  tb 
five  that  did  vote  democratic,  voted  the  republican  ticket ! — ^A.  Idou< 
think  it  was  an  assumption.    I  think  it  was  almost  knowledge. 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question.    If  it  was  knowledge  you  can  swear  t< 
it ;  but  you  have  given  opinion  or  belief.    I  ask  ir,  in  that  opinion,  iti 
that  belief,  you  assume  that  all  the  colored  men  who  voted  except  fiv' 
voted  the  republican  ticket! — A.  Probably  those  five   tickets  wer^ 
found  there  with  these  figure-heads. 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question.    In  making  your  estimate  of  whatyo^- 
believe  should  have  been  the  republican  vote  there,  do  you  put  it  on- 
the  colored  men  all  voting  republican  except  the  five  that  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  and  the  nine  who  did  not  come  to  the  poll ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  intimidation.  Did  you  hear,  at  any  time  during  tbi« 
canvass,  any  colored  man  threatened  by  any  democrat  that  he  would 
be  discharged  if  he  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket !    Did  you  lieai 
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j9  snch  tbreat  made  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  say  I  ever  heard  a  colored 
r  n  open  bis  mouth  about  it. 

3.  Did  you  ever  bear  a  white  man  threaten  a  colored  man  before  bis 
'.e  to  discbarge  him  I  It  so,  who  was  it! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
:ild  state  positively,  but  it  is  just  common  talk  there. 
Q.  I  do  not  want  common  talk ;  I  want  you  to  answer  me  specifically, 
►n  say  you  have  heard  no  white  democrat  or  colored  democrat 
reaten  a  colored  republican  with  an  intent  to  discharge  him  if  he  did 
C  vote  to  suit  the  man  speaking f — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  any 
rty  say  that  to  another. 

Q.  Before  the  election  of  1876,  did  any  colored  man  tell  you  that  he 
cl  been  threatened  with  discharge  if  he  should  vote  the  democratic 
ket? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  him  say  it. 

Q.  Did  any  colored  man,  after  the  election,  say  he  had  been  dis- 
larged  on  account  of  the  vote  he  gave?  Did  any  colored  man  himself 
11  you  that  he  had  been  discharged  on  account  of  the  vote  be  had 
ven? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  any  colored  men  say  that;  I 
3l.v  heard  the  white  men  themselves  talk  about  it. 
Q.  How  many  white  men  did  you  ev**r  hear  say  that  they  would  dis- 
barge,  or  had  discharged,  a  colored  man  on  account  of  his  vote  ?  Ji  st 
lame  those,  if  you  remember  such.  State  how  many  there  were  and 
wbotbey  were. — A.  A  man  saying  that  he  had  discharged  one? 

Q.  That  he  either  had  or  would  ! — A.  I  can  say  that 

Q.  Name  the  person  you  think  of. — A.  I  cannot  say,  as  I  stated  be- 
fore, that  I  ever  beard  a  white  man  say  that  he  had  discharged  one.  I 
ouly  say  that  they,  in  my  presence,  had  often  said  that  they  did  not  In- 
tend to  have  men  on  their  places  who  ate  their  bread  and  worked  their 
land  and  voted  against  them.    That  was  common  talk. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  hear  say  that,  speaking  in  reference  to 
their  own  laborers  ?— «A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say ;  perhaps  I  have 
heard  a  hundred. 

Q-  Within  what  time  ? — A.  That  is  the  talk  amongst  them  the  last 
four  or  five  years;  ever  since  the  republican  party  has  been  organized 
there. 

Q-  Take  1876,  now ;  name  the  man,  or  men,  you  heard  say  that  in 
1876 -A.  Well,  sir,  I  have  heard  William  Hull 

Q-  Is  he  a  merchant  or  planter  ? — A.  A  planter. 

Q-  Who  else  ? — A.  John  Grump,  a  brother  of  mine. 

Q-  Is  he  a  merchant  or  planter  ? — A.  A  planter. 

Q-  Who  else  do  you  remember  ?— A.  Levi  Hoberts. 

Q'  Is  be  a  planter  or  business  man  f — A.  He  is  a  livery  stable  keeper 
It  Holly  Springs,  but  has  a  farm. 

Q-  YoQ  heard  uim  say  so  in  1870? — A.  Yes,  I  think  I  heard  him  say 
so  in  1876 ;  1  am  certain  I  heard  him  say  so  in  1875. 

Q.  Who  else  do  you  remember  ? — A.  I  think  I  heard  young  Sam  Boxley 
K»y  the  same  thing.    1  have  heard  Dr.  Heyer  say  the  same  thing. 

Q-  Any  others  ? — ^A.  I  think  I  have  heard  a  good  many  others  say  so. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  call  them  to  mind  ? — A.  It  is  just  common  talk. 

Q'  The  talk  is  this :  People  say  the  men  who  work  for  them  and  whom 
thej  feed,  they  do  not  mean  to  keep  if  they  do  not  vote  their  ticket;  is 
that  the  substance  of  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  sort  of  intimidation  ? — A.  That  is  the  intimidation. 

Q,  There  has  been  a  change,  you  say,  within  the  last  year  in  reference 
0  the  feeling  toward  colored  voters  among  the  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q»  Id  some  of  their  public  speeches  they  have  said  they  were  for 
vtectiug  the  colored  man  in  his  rights,  in  his  right  to  vote,  did  they 
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not ;  and  in  private  you  have  heard  that  said  by  democrats  t — A.  0,ye«, 
they  talk  very  fairly  on  the  stump  in  regard  to  it.  Now,  I  just  want  to 
give  you  the  sentiment 

Mr.  Kebnan.  It  takes  too  long. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  should  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Teller.  Let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Kernan.  You  must  ask  for  it,  gentlemen.  [To  the  witness :]  They 
consider,  though,  from  one  of  your  answers  I  infer,  that  they  are  ver? 
friendly  to  them  if  they  vote  with  their  party? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  hostility  to  the  negroes  on  the  part  of  the  sonthem 
white  men,  none  in  the  world.  They  consider  them  good  laborers;  that 
is,  intelligent  men  among  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kernan.)  They  want  to  get  them  to  vote  with  them,  do 
they  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  resort  to  measures  that  I  think  are  not 
right  to  do  it. 

Q.  It  is  right  enough  as  far  a«  to  seek  to  persuade  them  and  coax 
them  to  do  it  ? — A.  Unquestionably,  and  it  is  to  measures  beyond  that 
the  opposition  I  make  is. 

Q.  Now  a  word  about  this  assassination  club.  What  was  the  name 
of  that  man  you  heard  talk  on  the  street  f — A.  Young  Yates  Freeman. 
Possibly,  I  will  state  right  here,  I  might  have  been  mistaken  about  it 

Q.  What  you  stated  you  did  understand  him  to  say,  was  that  be 
denounced  the  existence  of  clubs,  assuming  that  they  did  exist!— A. 
That  was  the  impression  on  my  mind. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  may  be  mistaken  about  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  simply  denouncing  there  being  any  such  thing  at  all?- 
A.  No ;  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  was  that  there  was  such  an 
organization  in  Yazoo  County,  and  he  was  denouncing  it.  Now,  I  saj, 
possibly  I  might  have  been  mistaken  about  it,  because  I  had  a  conver- 
sation afterwards  with  the  parties  who  were  present,  and  tbey  did  not 
look  at  it  in  the  same  light  that  I  did. 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  day  or  soon  after! — A.  About  a  month  after; 
we  were  talking  about  this  question  of  violence  and  intimidation. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  to  them  about  it,  they  said  they  did  not  so  undCT- 
stand  it ! — A.  They  did  not  understand  it  in  that  light. 

Q.  How  far  is  Holly  Springs  from  Yazoo  County  f — A.  A  jrood  way- 
150  miles,  I  suppose.  Yates  Freeman  lived  in  Grenada,  just  atyont  balf- 
way  between  Holly  Springs  and  Yazoo. 

Q.  Walton  charged  Manning  with  saying  that  if  murder  was  jnstified 
at  all,  it  would  be  justified  to  beat  the  republican  party.  That  is  the 
substance  of  what  you  understood  Mr.  Walton  to  say,  was  it  not!— A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  in  their  discussion! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  made  no  answer  ! — A.  In  his  rejoinder  he  did  not  deny  it 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  him  to  charge  Manning  with  saying  that 
he  justified  murder,  did  youf — A.  That  was  the  impression  on  my  mind, 
that  if  murder  could  be  justified  at  all,  it  would  be  to  defeat  the  repub- 
lican party.    It  struck  me  in  that  way. 

Q*  Each  party,  I  suppose,  in  the  canvass,  both  of  1875  and  1876,  d^ 
nonnced  the  other  ticket  pretty  severely,  did  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
very  bitter. 

Q.  The  democrats  were  charging  maladministration  upon  the  repub- 
licans in  the  State,  were  they  not  f — A.  In  the  last  election  it  was  ndr 
tional. 

Q.  But  I  am  speaking  of  1875! — ^A.  In  1875  they  were  deuounc- 
ing- 
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Q.  The  way  tlie republicans  administered  the  State? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Alcorn  and  Ames  were  then  running  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  both  acted  as  republicans,  had  they  not! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  this  division,  and  the  democrats  were  for  Alcorn, 
rare  they  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  some  republicans,  myself  among  the 
mm  her. 

Q.  And  there  was  bitter  denunciation  back  and  forth  of  the  parties  ? — 
^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Teller.  Senator  Kernan,  you  have  got  that  wrong.  It  was  1873 
hat  Alcorn  and  Ames  ran. 

The  Witness.  It  was  1873  when  they  ran. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kbbnan.)  But  in  1876  the  issue  was  made  npon  the  con- 
lit  ion  of  the  State  and  the  State  policy,  was  it  not,  very  much  ! — A. 
3n  the  part  of  the  democrats  it  was  a  wholesale  denunciation  of  what 
Bras  called  the  Ames  government. 

Q.  And  did  some  republicans  also  denounce  the  Ames  administration 
of  affairs  in  Mississippi? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  my  county  there  was  a 
division  of  the  republicans  there. 

By  Mr.  Teller  :  - 

Q.  You  said  you  \«anted  to  explain  something  of  what  the  sentiment 
"Wag  about  the  voting,  that  Senator  Kernan  did  not  want.  I  under- 
stand Senator  Kernan  asked  you  about  their  feeling  about  the  negro, 
and  you  started  in  to  explain,  and. Senator  Kernan  stopped  you! 

Mr.  Kernan.  He  was  going  to  give  something  about  sentiment 
that  I  did  not  want  to  ask,  because  I  thought  it  was  not  the  fact. 

Mr.  Teller,  it  was  some  explanation  I  suppose  you  wanted  to 
make.    Yon  can  now  make  it. 

The  Witness.  The  sentiment  of  the  people  there  toward  the 
colored  man,  as  I  say,  is  not  hostile  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Toward  the  men  themselves  f— A.  Toward  the 
D^eu  themselves. 

Q.  It  is  their  politics  they  object  to  T — A.  As  I  understand  it,  it  is 
"bis:  They  concede  that  the  colored  man  is  naturally  of  right  a  repub- 
ican.  I  do  not  think  any  intelligent  man  hardly  in  the  South  denies 
"bat.  I  know  previous  to  1875  none  would  have  said  that  the  colored 
^an  was  anything  else  but  a  republican  in  his  politics.  Now  the  dem- 
^rat8  there  claim  that  the  northern  men,  the  adventurers  os  they  call 
bem,  came  there  and  manipulated  the  colored  men  against  their  inter- 
^t«,  and  they  justi tied,  as  I  understand  in  conversation  with  them,  any 
<^  of  violence  on  their  part  in  that  way,  that  anything  was  right  and 
I'oper  to  get  rid  of  such  an  element  in  politics  as  that. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  As  these  adventurers? — A.  As  these  adventurers.    Now,  there  are 

great  many  northern  men  there  who  are  good  men,  and  honest  men, 
^d  I  think  that  they  are  honest  in  their  profession,  bat  the  native 
hites  there  look  with  a  feeling  of  jealousy  upon  them. 

Q.  The  men  you  refer  to  take  part  in  politics,  I  suppose  ? — A.  These 
c^rtheni  men  take  part  in  politics  there. 

Q.  In  a  word,  there  is  a  feeling  against  these  northern  men  that  they 
kU  adventurers  or  carpe^ baggers ! — A.  That  is  unquestionably  so. 
bey  have  a  very  hostile  teeling  toward  them. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q,  What  do  you  know  of  any  statements  made  by  any  democratS| 
dges  of  election  or  otherwise,  at  or  about  the  time  of  election,  in  refer- 
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ence  to  United  States  marshals  in  case  they  attempted  to  exercise  aBy^ 
duties! — A.  I  heard  Dr.   Heyer,   who  is  judge  of  election  there, say^ 
when  the  appointment  was  made — I  believe  I  carried  the  appointment^ 
ot  the  deputy  marshal  out  to  my  precinct,  and  I  told  this  man  Dr.  Ileye^r- 
about  it;   he  said  it  was  useless,  thaf  if  he  attempted  to  exercise au^p^ 
authority  there  that  day  he  would  be  knocked  down. 

Q.  Is  he  a  leading  democratic  politician  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;   he  8tnaipe^3. 
the  county. 

Q.  Is  he  one  of  the  judges  of  the  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  It  was  claimed  there  that  there  was  no  constitutional  right  toap. 
point  them  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  point! — A.  They  looked  upon  what  was  knowu  ns 
the  Taft  order  as  being  unlawinl  and  unconstitutional,  and  they  wouM 
disregard  it. 

Q.  They  agreed  with  a  good  many  men  up  north  in  that  Doyoanot 
know  by  the  public  prints  f — A.  I  saw  it  so  stated. 

Q.  That  was  the  view,  that  they  thought  he  had  no  right  to  do  it,an(I 
persons  would  interfere  illegally  who  interfered  under  that  orderf-A. 
That  was  the  idea. 

Q.  And  they  would  resist  him,  he  having  no  right! — A.  That  if  this 
fellow  appeared  there  they  would  knock  him  down  as  any  outsider. 

J.  B.  Gessou  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Mitchell: 

Question.  Where  were  you  born! — Answer.  In  Jefiferson  County, 
Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  ago!— A.  In  1834. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  now  ! — A.  In  the  State  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  What  <rouuty! — A.  Jefiferson  County. 

Q.  What  town! — A.  Rodney. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ! — A.  I  have  been  living  there erer 
since  1859. 

Q.  What  is  your  politics! — A.  Kepublican;  you  can  see  that  by  mf 
face. 

Q.  By  the  color  of  your  face  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  supposed  as  much.  What  ofiQcial  positions  have  you  held  iotbe 
State  ot  Mississippi,  if  any  ! — A.  I  have  occupied  several  posiiioo^ 
Under  the  appointment  of  the  provisional  governor,  I  was  tirst  appointed 
alderman  of  my  town ;  then  marshal. 

Q.  AVhen  were  you  alderman  ! — A.  I  cnnnot  exactly  recollect  the  date. 
I  was  appointed  an  alderman ;  I  did  not  occupy  the  position  very  Ion?. 
I  resigned,  and  then  I  was  appointed  marshal,  and  I  resigned  tiiat 
position. 

Q.  United  States  marshal! — A.  No;  marshal  of  the  corporatioi. 
Then  I  was  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  whiA 
position  I  held  up  to  the  time  of  the  election,  when  there  was  a  new  h(M 
elected. 

Q.  What  year! — A.  The  new  board,  I  think,  was  elected  inl870<]f 
1871. 

Q.  What  other  positions  did  you  hold  after  that ! — A.  I  was  electd 
to  the  house  of  represent^itives  of  the  State  legislature. 

Q.  What  year!— A.  1871,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    At  the  next  general  election  I 
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a^io  elected  a  member  of  the   honse  of  representatives,  and  I   was 
subsequently  elected  the  third  time. 

Q.  Did  you  serve  in  the  legislature  the  three  terms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  all  about  six  years! — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  makes  the  sixth  year. 
Q.  Are  you  now  a  member  of  the  legislature  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  does  your  term  expire  ? — A.  With  this  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  canvass  of  1876  ? — A.  1  was  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  campaign! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  lu  what  counties! — A.  I  did  not  leave  my  county  of  Jefferson.    I 
couftoed  myself  to  the  county  entirely. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take,  and  in  what  way  did  you  participate  in 
tbe  cauipai^n! — A.  1  went  through  the  county  and  made  speeches  in 
luy  way ;  helped  to  organize  the  party  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  thiug  of  the  special  election  for  sheriff  in  August, 
ISTO, in  Jefferson  County! — A.  1  know  something  of  that. 

Q.  State  all  you  do  know  in  regard  to  that ;  the  character  of  the 
campaign  for  the  special  election  of  sheriff  in  August,  187C. — A.  The 
first  iutimatiou  I  had  that  there  was  going  to  be  a  vigorous  campaign 
on  the  part  of  the  democrats,  was  that  we  held  a  meeting  iu  Fayette, 
Idou't  recollect  the  date,  and  at  that  meeting  I  was  called  upon  to  ad- 
dress the  i)eople.  1  made  a  short  address.  When  I  got  houie,  the  next 
day  I  tbiuk  it  was  after  that,  or  a  day  or  so  after,  1  received  a  letter 
from  some  party  unknown — there  was  no  name  sigued  to  it — statiug  that 
ihad  been  the  means  of  carrying  the  county  republicau  several  years 
past,  and  that  I  must  distinctly  understand  henceforward  that  I  should 
flave  to  confine  myself  to  the  truth,  and  I  was  not  going  to  be  Jillowed 
to  lie  to  the  negroes  any  longer.  That  was  about  the  substance  of  the 
fetter. 

Q.   Was  there  any  name  signed  to  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  receive  it? — A.  Through  the  mail. 

Q'  Tbi8  was  the  next  day  after  you  had  made  the  speech  at  Fayette  ! 
r*^-  A  day  or  so  afterwards,  after  I  had  gone  home.  I  received  the 
iett*»r  wiieu  I  got  home.     I  live  sixteen  miles  from  there. 

Q-  Where  was  it  posted  ! — A.  At  Fayette. 

y»  Did  you  know  the  hanu writing! — A.  No,  sir;  I  tried  to  find  out, 
but  could  not  do  it. 

J«-  You  could  not  discover  who  had  written  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

T  ♦V bat  else! — A.  I  showed  this  letter  to  the  democrats  there  iu 


j^^y^t  aud  asked  the  leading  democrats  there  if  they  approved  of  any 
gj^/lpliinas  that;  that  I  considered  it  intimidation.  1  did  not  know 
J  ^  ^ti  time  I  might  be  set  upon  by  somebody  and  made  away  with. 
am^'  ^ ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^*  ^  ^sk^^^  ^^r.  Pii^tard,  a  very  fair  man,  a  denio- 
«|ii)r  '  *  ^^  approved  any  such  letters  as  that.  He  said  no,  he  did  not 
ill  ^^"^  ^b®  writing  of  any  such  letters,  but  1  must  understand  that  was 

^  l*^licy  of  the  democratic  party. 
iu*i  1  ^' b«ra  else  did  vou  counsel  with  about  that  letter  ! — A.  I  coun- 

^  *^  be  a  leading  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

pVj  -Oid  you  show  him  the  letter! — A.  He  is  the  law  partner  of  Mr. 

uitui*^     1  showed  him  the  letter,  and  he  told  me  also  that  that  letter 

m.  1^  prove  what  the  democrats  intended  to  do ;  and  he  spoke  in  this 

mauii^4,..  u  xhey  intend  to  make  you,  Jim,  tell  the  truth.     Whenever 

^JJJ}^  6H  on  the  stand  to  make  a  speech,  you  have  got  to  tell  the  truth. 

'^  ^  iiTe  Dot  going  to  stand  any  more  lies.'' 
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Q.  Did  be  explain  to  you  what  he  meant  by  "tbe  trutb" — ^whathe 
understood  "  the  truth"  to  be  f — A.  I  asked  him  that  question. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ! — A.  Said  I,  *'  Captain,  what  do  you  propose 
that  I  must  tell  T  He  said,  "  Nothing,  simply,  but  the  truth."  •'  Well," 
said  I,  *'  who  is  to  say  what  is  the  truth  !"  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  we  are 
to  be  the  judf^fvs  ol  that.'' 

Q.  To  whom  else  did  you  show  that  letter? — A.  I  showed  it  to  a  good 
many  other  persons,  but  the  fact  is,  they  were  not  leiiding  democrats 
and  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it.  I  never  heard  one  of  them  dis- 
approve it,  thounfh. 

Q.  State  whether  you  were  present  at  a  pole-raising  or  attempted 
pole-raising  at  a  republican  meeting  at  Roidney. — A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  date.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  of  the  dates. 

Q.  What  campaign  was  it  in  ! — A.  I  recollect  what  occurred.  It  was 
this  last  campaign. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six? — A.  In  1876. 

Q.  During  the  campaign  of  last  fall  ? — A.  Last  fall. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there  and  all  about  it. — A.  The  repablicans 
called  a  meeting  there  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  pole.  We  wanted  to 
collect  money  to  pay  for  the  flag,  &c.  Tbe  meeting  was  to  take  place oa 
Saturday.  Saturday  morning  came.  A  good  many  persons  came  to  town, 
white  and  black,  but  nobody  came  there  armed  ;  everybody  came  there 
civilly,  and  I  did  not  see  anything  unusual  on  the  street  at  all.  I  met 
Mr.  Pintard  myself,  and  a  friend  of  mine  by  the  name  of  Landers  mat 
Mr.  Pintard,  and  he  wanted  us  to  go  over  to  his  office,  as  he  wished  to 
talk  with  us. 

Q.  That  was  the  morning  of  the  meeting  ! — A.  The  morning  we  were 
to  raise  the  pole.  We  went  into  his  office,  and  he  said  to  me,  '^Jim,! 
understand  that  the  colored  people  are  of  the  opinion  that  tbe  demo- 
crats are  not  going  to  allow  you  to  raise  that  pole  to-day.  I  want  yoa 
to  understand  there  is  no  such  thing  on  the  part  of  the  white  peoi)le. 
There  is  nothing  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  that  will  deter  too 
from  raising  that  pole."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  Mr.  Pintard,  1  never  heard 
anything  of  that  kind  f  and  I  had  not.  I  had  not  heard  a  w^ord  abont 
it.  He  told  us  that  we  had  better  go  to  work  and  raise  it  whenever  ve 
got  ready ;  and  we  did.  We  went  to  work  and  raised  it  without  wy 
trouble.    There  was  no  trouble  about  that. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  raise  the  pole  f — A.  About  12  o'clock,! 
reckon.    We  called  on  Mr.  Pintard  to  make  a  speech. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  State  what  then  occurred. — A.  They  had  refused  to  allow  me  to, 
make  a  speech  at  their  democratic  pole-raising,  and  we  wanted  to  be 
little  more  magnanimous  than  they  were ;  and  when  we  got  our  poleBp| 
and  our  flag  flying,  we  called  on  Mn  Pintard  to  make  a  speech.  Heg^| 
up  on  the  box  and  said  he  could  not  make  a  speech  there :  that  he  diij 
not  know  what  kind  of  a  flag  it  was — whether  it  was  a  republican  ' 
or  a  democratic  flag. 

Q.  Was  it  the  United  States  flag  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  got  doi^n. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Was  nothing  on  it  but  the  flag  f — A.  ^'  Hayes  and  Wheeler^  ontWj 
United  States  flag. 
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By  Mr.  Mitohell  : 

Q.  That  was  the  end  of  the  pole-raising  t — A.  That  was  the  end  of 
the  pole-raising. 

Q.  What  about  the  meeting  T — A.  We  had  no  trouble  there  at  that 
meeting  at  all.  We  made  our  speeches,  and  everybody  went  home  well 
t»ati8fie(). 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  republican  meeting  at  Dobbins'  Bridge  during 
the  last  campaign  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  about  when  that  was,  and  what  occurred  there,  if  anything  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  recollect  the  dates  of  any  of  these  meetings. 
Q.  it  was  during  the  last  campaign? — A.  Daring  the  campaign. 
Q.  What  occurred  there! — A.  We  were  called  there  together.  I  think 
1  went  oat  with  Captain  Pease  or  went  out  ahead  of  Captain  Pease,  and 
be  came  afterward.  When  we  got  there  we  saw  that  the  democrats  had 
takeu  charge  of  the  meeting. 

Q  That  had  been  advertised  as  a  republican  meeting,  exclusively  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  a  republican  meeting  exclusively,  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  get  there  T — A.  I  got  there,  I  sup- 
potie,  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  day. 

Q.  What  time  was  your  meeting  advertised  for? — A.  To  take  place 
at  twelve  o'clock  or  about  twelve. 

Q.  What  did  you  find  when  you  got  there ! — A.  I  found  democrats 
on  the  stand  making  speeches  there.     One  democrat  was  making  a 
speech.    After  he  got  through  another  democrat  made  a  speech.     I 
tboajiht  the  feeling  there  existing  was  of  such  a  nature  that  it  would 
not  guarantee  safety  for  me  to  make  a  speech,  and  I  would  not  attempt 
anything  of  that  kind. 
Q.  You  were  advertised  to  speak  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  else  was  advertised  to  speak  ? — A.   Merrimon  Howard,  Sen- 
ator MoClure,  and  Mr.  Kern  were  expected  to  speak. 
Q-  All  republicans! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  What  kind  of  a  crowd  did  you  find  there,  bow  many  and  the  char- 
acter of  them  t — A.  I  found  about  three  or  four  hundred  colored  people 
ami  a  goodly  number  of  white  people;  I  believe  pretty  nearly  as  many 
^bite  men  as  there  were  colored. 

Q-  Seven  or  eight  hundred  altogether  t — A.  I  presume  about  that 
Dnrober. 

Q'  Yon  were  not  there  when  the  meeting  commenced  T^— A.  No,  sir; 
J  ^«s  not  there  when  they  commenced  the  meeting.  Some  one  had  made 
^^l^^ech  before  1  got  there;  I  do  not  recollect  who  it  was. 

y  Can  you  state  how  the  democrats  came  to  have  jiossession  of  the 
stand  at  that  time  ? — A.  I  cannot  state  that.  I  do  not  know  how  they 
got  ill  possession  of  it,  but  it  was  a  very  easy  matter  for  the  democrats 
to  tnke  the  stand  at  a  republican  meeting  in  that  county. 

Q.  Wore  they  in  the  habit  of  doing  it  ? — A.  They  were  in  the  habit 
of  poing  to  republican  meetings  and  asking  for  a  division  of  time,  and 

1  t^^y  did  not  get  a  division  there  would  not  be  much  of  a  meeting 

tuere. 

Q.  Why  t — A.  The  colored  republicans  became  frightened  and  went 

,  Q-  What  would  frighten  them  t — A.  They  were  actually  afraid  of  the 

^^'"«<^rat8. 

r«m  -^^^^  ^**^  ^^^  democrats  do  there!— A.  They  proposed  that  if  they 

™3Jned  as  republicans  they  would  do  all  in  their  power  against  them. 

oft    ^^^^^  ^*^®y  would  attend  these  m^tings  and  demand  a  division 

^''^e  and  that  was  refused,  how  would  these  democrats  conduct  them- 
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selves  at  that  particalur  time  there;  would  they  be  turbulent  and  ^ 
orderly  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  never  known  a  meeting  where  tl 
deraunded  a  division  of  time  but  what  they  got  it. 

Q.  Then  what  would  they  dof — A.  They  would  make  their  speec 
and  in  their  speeches  they  would  state  openly  that  those  who  were  i 
for  them  were  against  them  and  they  were  going  to  have  the  colo 
vote ;  that  they  intended  to  have  the  colored  vote  and  they  might  j 
as  well  come  and  join  their  clubs,  because  they  were  going  to  have 
vote  anyhow. 

Q.  What  was  the  tenor  of  the  speeches?  What  intimations  did  t 
give  out  HS  to  what  would  bedone  in  the  case  the  colored  men  did  not  i 
the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  said  anything  w< 
than  that.  They  said  that  they  wanted  them  to  vote,  and  wanted  tl 
to  vote  right,  and  that  if  they  did  not  vote  with  their  party  they  w< 
beat  them. anyhow. 

Q.  Was  the  tone  of  their  addresses  in  the  nature  of  an  appeal  to 
reason  and  judgment  of  these  men  ? 

Mr.  Eebnan.  He  is  intelligent;  let  him  state  the  tenor  or  snbsta 

The  Witness.  In  some  instances,  and  in  other  instances  they 
not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  What  was  the  tone  in  other  instances  ?- 
I  heard  one  of  the  democratic  orators  there,  who  seemed  to  be  a  lea< 
man,  use  this  langnage,  '^  That  by  God  he  was  going  to  make  the 
groes  vote  their  ticket." 

Q.  Was  that  in  a  public  meeting  ? — A.  In  a  public  meeting  and 
public  speech. 

Q.  Where  ! — A.  On  the  public  street. 

Q.  Were  many  present! — A.  There  were  a  good  many  white  pe 
there,  but  very  few  colored  people. 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  he  was  going  to  make  them  vote  that  ticket  f- 
No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  meetingyou  were  advertised  to  speak  at,  at  Dobbin's  Bri 
you  w  ent  to  the  town,  but  did  not  speak,  nor  did  any  of  the  repi 
cans! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  reason  that  you  did  not  regard  it  as  safe  ! — A.  Yes,  » 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  republican  meeting  at  Fayette  October  28  ?- 
When  Mr.  Lynch  was  advertised  to  speak  !     Yes,  sir ;  I  was  there. 

Q.  State  briefly  what  occurred  there. — A.  I  did  not  see  everytl 
that  did  occur. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  see,  I  will  not  take  up  time  by  going  into  t 
W^ere  you  supervisor  of  election  at  Rodney  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  occurred  there,  if  anything  ! — A.  There  was  nothing  pa 
ular  occurred  there,  only  I  did  not  think  the  election  was  held  ii 
cordance  wilh  law. 

Q.  Why  ! — A.  I  believe  the  election-law  in  our  State  reads  thai 
party  presenting  himself  to  vote  may  pass  in  at  the  front  door  and 
of  the  back,  or  as  near  as  practicable,  and  this  election  was  hek 
differently.  They  placed  a  gentleman  at  the  door,  and  the  voter 
sented  his  ticket  to  the  person  who  was  at  the  door,  and  that  pe 
presented  the  ticket  to  the  gentleman  who  had  charge  of  the  ballot- 
and  he  deposited  it. 

Q.  Anything  else! — A.  Nothing  unusual,  except  that 

Q.  Are  the  colored  men  generally  republicans  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  no 
ously  so  in  my  county. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  th^  colored  men  of  your  county  would 
the  democratic  ticket  if  left  to  their  voluntary  choice  ! 


f 
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Mr.  Kernan  objected  to  that  question. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  think  there  is  over  twentfrfive  or  thirty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MiTCHELX..)  In  the  whole  voting  population  f — A.  In  the 
whole  voting  population. 

Q.  What  is  the  whole  vote  in  your  county  f — A.  Two  thousand  nine 
hundred,  blacks  and  whites  together. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  those  are  colored  I — A.  About  two-thirds  of 
them  or  more. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  election  in  Jefferson  County  at  the 
late  election! — A.  The  democrats  carried  the  election  in  that  county  by 
over  a  thousand.  We  had,  heretofore,  been  carrying  the  county  by 
from  1,400  to  1,800. 

Q.  Do  you  consider  that  the  last  election  was  a  fair  election  in  your 
county !— A.  On  the  day  of  election 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  day  of  election.  During  the  campaign  was 
there  a  fair  expression  of  political  sentiment  in  that  county  ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason,  in  a  word,  if  you  know! — A.  It  was  the 
pressure  that  was  brought  about  by  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  Was  it  a  voluntary  change  in  political  sentiment,  or  was  it  the  re- 
salt  of  intimidation  and  fraud  ! — A.  It  was  the  result  of  intimidation, 
I  am  satisfied. 

Q-  What  would  have  been  the  result  in  your  county  provided  there 
'^ad  been  a  full,  fair,  and  free  expression  of  opinion  at  the  ballot-box  ! 
^'*-  Kern  AN  objected. 
(Objection  overruled.) 

Ihe  Witness.  We  would  have  carried  the  county,  as  usual. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kebnan.)    By  about  how  many   majority  ! — ^A.    From 
1»^  to  1,600. 

y  Do  you  know  of  democrats  advising  colored  women  and  children 
to  be  withdrawn  from  the  Fayette  meeting  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  democratic  party  did  that. 

y*  ^ut  democrats! — ^A.  I  only  know  that  one  of  the  leading  demo- 
cratscaine  to  me  and  told  me  to  tell  a  colored  lady  that  she  had  better 
|oawa^  from  that  meeting.  I  asked  him  why.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  it 
iu^^ 'ipt  make  any  difference ;  you  tell  her  to  go  away  from  this  meet- 
^^*  *  have  got  respect  tor  her,  if  she  is  a  negro."  Slie  was  a  school- 
von  *  *  respectable  lady.  Mr.  Howard's  daughter  and  several  other 
^Q^  ladies  were  there. 

wooid  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  further  reason  ! — A.  He  only  stated  that  they 

tell  h  ^^^®  °^  respect  for  her  there.  I  told  him,  ^^  I  will  not  go  and 
goin  ^^  *°y  ^^^^  thing.  She  came  of  her  own  accord,  and  I  am  not 
mk^  £  ^^  tell  her."    Said  he,  "  We  will  not  have  any  respect  for  her  if 

Q  ^^^o  yow  know  Merrimon  Howard  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  ^^^^^  ^^^S  ^*ve  yon  known  him  ! — A.  Ever  since  1859. 
^J  ^^*^®  ^®  ^®^  *  prominent  republican  politician  in  Jefferson  County  ! 

Q    ^^ie  has,  ever  since  he  was  enfranchised. 

Q    ^^^*®  betaken  an  active  part! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0    ^^*®  ^®  ^®°  sheriff  of  the  county  several  times! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^jjf'   ^^0  you  know  anything  of  the  cause  that  led  to  his  fleeing  the 

dav     ^  two  or  three  days  before  the  last  election  ! — ^A.  I  think  it  was  a 

v^  ^^  so  before  the  election  took  place.    There  wa«  some  i>arty  that 

^  ^^^en  shot  out  there  back  of  Fayetti^.    I  do  not  know  this ;  this  is 

^^^  Mhat  I  learn.    Somebody  had  been  shot  out  there  back  of  Fayette, 
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and  there  was  a  sqnad — a  sheriff's  posse,  I  presume  it  was — went  ont 
to  make  an  arrest,  and  they  went  to  a  meeting.  I  do  not  kuow  whether 
it  was  a  church  or  a  political  meeting;  but  I  suppose  they  attempted  to 
make  some  arrests  there,  and  one  of  the  party  got  shot.  Alter  that  it 
was  rumored  through  the  county  that  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  McCIoni 
were  the  instigators  of  the  attack. 

Q.  Rumored  by  whom  f — A.  By  the  democrats;  but  everybody  was 
satisfied  that  Mr.  Howard  knew  nothing  of  it.  He  had  beeu  sheriff 
there  for  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  What  was  his  reputation  in  that  county  T 

Mr.  Kernan  objected. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  What  was  his  standing  in  that  county? — A.  He  was  recognized  by 
the  democrats  as  the  best  sheriff  we  ever  had.  He  was  recognized  al 
ways  as  an  honest  gentleman  by  both  black  and  white.  There  is  not  a 
democrat  in  my  county  but  would  state  to  you,  as  I  do,  thai;  he  was 
recognized  as  a  gentleman,  as  an  honest  man,  and  a  good  officer. 

Q.  It  was  rumored  among  the  democrats,  you  say,  a  few  days  before 
the  election,  that  Merrimon  Howard  had  instigated  the  killing  of  this 
man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  followed  f— A.  Mr.  Howard  got  notice  of  the  fact— I  believe 
some  of  his  friends  there  came  and  told  him — that  he  had  made  himself 
liable  at  any  moment  to  be  called  out  by  a  mob,  and  he  just  fled. 

Q.  Was  there  a  general  talk  of  a  mob  being  organized  ! — A.  I  wasnot 
in  the  county.    I  understood  there  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  that  he  did  leave  a  few  days  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  has  never  returned  t — A.  I  knew  that  from  letters  I  received 
Irom  him. 

Q.  He  left  his  family  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    His  family  is  there  vet 

Q.  He  is  the  same  gentleman  who  testified  here  the  other  day?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  Have  you  always  been  a  free  man,  or  were  you  once  a  slave!— A. 
I  was  born  free. 

Q.  And  always  lived  in  Mississippi  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  live  in  Jefferson  County,  I  understand! — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  canvass  of  1876  you  made  speeches  at  meetings  tbroaph 
the  county  ! — A.  I  made  two  or  three  I  made  two  certainly.  I  wade 
one  at  the  solicitation  of  the  democrats,  I  desire  you  to  understand. 

Q.  You  made  one  at  the  solicitation  of  the  democrats.  Was  that  at  a 
democratic  meeting? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  a  democratic  meetioj;- 
If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  state  how  it  occurred. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  important  about  it  that  I  know  of.  Do  yonfenow 
the  fact  whether  at  any  time  arguments  have  been  used  by  zealoas  le- 
publican  politicians  to  the  colored  men  that  if  the  democrats  succeeded 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  put  back  into  slavery  T — A.  I  never  heari 
it  in  my  life  from  the  stand. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  talk  anywhere! — A.  1  have  heard  it oa 
the  street.  1  have  heard  democrats  and  republicans  making  use  of  tht 
remark,  but  1  never  heard  it  made  in  republican  speeches. 

Q.  That  was  talked  freely  on  the  streets,  that  there  was  such  a  das* 
ger! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1876  did  you  attend  some  of  the  democratic  public  meetiugst^j 
A.  I  visited  their  meetings. 
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Q.  Did  they  not  make  the  canvass  based  upon  the  general  idea  that 
9  interests  of  Mississippi,  of  the  colored  men  who  lived  there  and  the 
lite  men  who  lived  there,  were  the  same  and  that  they  onght  to  go 
jfether  f — A.  O,  y^s;  they  have  been  saying  that  ever  since  the  war. 
Q.  They  did  not  go  into  it  much  before  1875,  did  they  T — A.  They  have 
en  saying  it  all  tbe  time. 

Q.  Have  others  urged  them  to  the  contrary  1 — A.  I  never  thought  so. 
Q.  That  has  been  the  line  of  tbe  white  democrats,  nrging  that  their 
erests  were  the  same,  and  they  ought  to  act  together  T — A.  it  has 
en  the  line  of  republicans,  too,  the  very  same  thing. 
Q.  In  1876  did  the  democrats,  to  your  knowledge,  urge  upon  them 
£it  if  they  voted  with  them,  or  would  vote  with  them,  they  should  be 
3tected  in  all  their  rights  T — A.  Yes ;  I  am  well  aware  of  that  fact. 
Q.  They  did  use  such  arguments? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  colored 
ople  understand  it  pretty  well,  too. 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  how  they  understand  it ;  I  want  to  know  if  they  were 
Iked  to  in  that  way  ! — A.  They  were  talked  to  enough  to  make  several 
ns  kick  out  from  there. 

Q.  What  office  do  you  now  hold,  if  any  ? — A.  I  am  yet,  I  presume,  a 
ember  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  held  any  United  States  office — marshal,  or  deputy 
larsbal,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  At  this  pole-raising  at  Bodney,  about  how  many  colored  people 
ere  there  attending  that  meeting  where  you  raised  the  pole  during  the 
Qtire  day  ! — A.  I  cannot  tell ;  it  was  on  Saturday,  and  there  were  a 
Teat  many  people  that  came  into  town,  not  for  the  purpose  of  witness- 
igtbe  pole-raising,  but  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  their  week's  ra- 

iODS. 

Q.  About  how  many  colored  men  were  in  the  town,  do  you  think, 
hat  day  ? — A.  Two  or  three  hundred,  1  suppose. 

Q.  There  were  also  white  men  there! — A.  O, yes. 
Q.  And  the  meeting  went  off  peaceably  and  quietly,  as  I  under- 
tandf — A.  All  was  peace  and  quiet. 

^Q.  Who  spoke  I — A.  Mr.  Pintard  made  a  short  address  and  so  did  I. 
'hat  was  all. 

Q.  You  were  the  republican  speaker  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  the  other  meeting  you  spoke  of  at  Dobbin's  Bridge,  in  Jeflfer- 
^^  County  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  from  Rodney  t — A.  About  seven  and  a  half  miles,  prob- 
'Jy  a  little  over  that. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  that  meeting  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I 
^  not  there  when  they  organized. 

^  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  a  democrat  or  a  republican  f — A.  A 
Publican.     I  think  Mr.  Howard  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
J.  You  think  it  was  a  republican  who  presided! — A.  Yes;  I  think 
.  Howard  presided. 

I.  How  large  a  meeting  was  that ! — A.  A  pretty  good  meeting. 
j.  Mainly  colored  ! — A.  Pretty  nearly  equally  divided. 
I  Mr.  Howard  presided,  and  what  deuiocnits  spoke  there  ! — A.  Mr. 
Jy  was  one  ;  I  do  not  know  the  other  geutlemairs  name ;  he  was  a 
nger  to  me ;  he  had  not  been  there  long ;  he  had  established  a  paper. 
.  Who  spoke  besides  Mr.  Howard  on  the  republican  side  ! — A.  Cap- 
Pease. 

He  was  a  republican ;  a  colored  man  or  white  man  ! — A.  A  white 

17  HIS 
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Q.  I  believe  yoa  said  that  the  meeting  passed  off  quietly  t — A.  Passed 
off  quietly.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  existing  there,  though. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  violence  or  mob  or  demonstration  ? — A.  I  did 
not  see  anything  of  that  sort.  ^ 

Q.  At  how  many  republican  meetings  were  you,  besides  the  one  at 
Dobbin-s  Bridge,  where  there  was  a  claim  or  demand  by  the  democrats 
to  divide  the  time! — A.  We  did  not  have  any  meetings  scarcely  before 
the  last  election. 

Q.  Were  you  yourself  at  any  others  where  there  was  a  division  of  the 
time  ? — A.  I  was  not.    The  campaign  before  that 

Q.  But  in  1870  T— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  the  only  one  ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  were  very  urgent  in  their  speeches  to  have  the  colored  meD 
vote  with  them,  were  they  not,  during  the  canvass  of  18761 — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  and  very  forcible. 

Q.  And  they  claimed  that  they  were  going  to  give  a  better  State  ad- 
ministration if  they  came  in,  did  they  notf — A.  Yes,  sir  ^  they  claimed 
that. 

Q.  At  the  meeting  at  Fayette,  I  believe,  you  were  not  present,  yon 
say  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  the  whole  of  that  meeting. 

Q.  Now  a  few  words  about  the  manner  of  voting.  Where  were  tlie 
votes  received  by  the  gentlemen  who  put  them  in  the  ballot-box;  in 
what  buildingt — A.  They  received  them  in  an  old  store  on  the  luaiu 
street. 

Q.  They  were  in  a  store,  and  the  door  of  the  store  opened  ou  tbe 
street? — A.  It  led  out  on  the  street. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  door  was  the  ballot-box  ! — A.  I  suppose  aboot 
twelve  feet. 

Q.  Oil  what  did  it  sit  f — A.  On  an  old  counter. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  persons  who  take  the  votes;  superviaorsof 
election  f — A.  I  do  not  think  be  was  supervisor.  I  think  he  was  a  sore 
of  guard. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  the  officers  who  should  take  the  votes  aud  pofc 
them  iu  tbe  baliot-box!  Do  you  call  them  supervisors  or  judges?— A.  ^ 
We  call  them  judges  of  election. 

Q.  Did  the  judges  of  election  stand  behind  the  counter  ? — A.  Y 
sir;  all  three  of  the  judges  stood  behind  the  counter. 

Q.  Was  there  a  United  States  supervisor  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he? — A.  One  was  on  one  side  of  the  counter  audon 
on  the  other. 

Q.  One  on  the  side  toward  the  door  and  one  on  the  inside ! — A.  Y 
If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  state  further  that  the  democratic  8ni)erviso 
sometimes  checked  off,  and  I  checked  off  the  poll-book,  and  Captai 
Wright  received  the  ballots.    I  was  one  of  the  supervisors.  ^ 

Q.  Were  you  a  judge  of  the  election  and  a  United  States  supervisor  * 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  did  not  exercise  the  supervisor's  office  that  day. 

Q.  You  were  both  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  1  was,  because  I  had  im^ 
acknowledged. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  three  judges  whose  duty  it  was  to  receive  tb^ 
votes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  there  all  day  T — A.  All  day. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  the  voter  did  not  come  up  to  the  counter  aD<i 
hand  to  one  of  the  officers  the  vote  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  who  received  the  votes  T — A.  His  name  was 
Thomas  Terrel,  a  gentleman  who  keeps  a  bar-room  there.  He  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  guard,  I  presume.    I  could  not  call  it  anything  else« 
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|.  Where  did  he  stand  T — ^A.  He  stood  right  in  the  door  and  placed  a 
k  across  the  door. 

!•  Ihere  was  a  stick  across  the  door,  and  he  stood  inside  and  the 
3r  came  np  and  handed  him  hia  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I.  And  he  torned  and  handed  it   to  some  oneT — ^A.  To  Captain 
ight,  who  had  charge  of  the  ballot-box. 

\.  It  was  as  though  he  stood  here;  the  door  was  there;  the  ballot- 
was  back  here,  [indicating,]  and  he  tarned  and  handed  it  to  the 
je  f^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

>.  Some  twelve  feet  distant  from  the  voter  T — A.  I  should  judge  that 
an  could  reach  his  hand  out  that  far  [indicating]  and  receive  the 
et  The  man  at  the  door  would  take  it  and  hand  it  to  him  and  pass 
ver. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

I,  The  man  at  the  door  stood  within  arm-s  length  of  the  door,  as  I  un- 

standf^A.  Bight  in  the  door. 

I.  He  would  without  moving  his  feet  hand  it  the  judge  ? — A.  He 

inged  often. 

i.  Did  he  usually  take  the  ticket  and  put  it  in  the  other  hand  and 

Dd  it!  Is  it  true  that  he  could  hand  it  to  the  man  at  the  ballot-box 

thout  moving  f — A.  I  want  to  show  you  particularly  how  it  was.    I 

ive  stated  that  it  was  about  twelve  feet  away ;  I  presume  it  was. 

Q.  We  have  that  down.    Now,  have  you  also  stated  that  he  took  the 

»te  from  the  voter  in  one  hand  and  then  changed  it  to  the  other,  and 

ached  it  to  the  ballot-box  T — A.  Sometimes  he  did  that,  and  some- 

mes  he  did  not.    He  could  turn  around  whenever  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  And  he  could  stand  still  and  reach  the  vote  to  the /ballot-box 

an!— A.  He  stepped  back  whenever  he  desired  to  reach  the  man  who 

Ml  the  ballot-box.    He  would  step  back  and  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  Did  he  not  do  it  without  stepping  back! — A.  Not  very  often. 

Q.  Sometimes  T — A.  Sometimes  be  did,  and  sometimes  he  went  to 

le  other  side  to  do  it. 

Q.  That  was  all  in  plain  sight,  I  suppose,  of  all  those  who  were  at  the 

illotbox  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  plain  sight  of  those  who  were  outside. 

Q-  And  you  were  at  the  ballot-box  all  day  f — A.  No ;  I  was  not.    I 

aid  the  poll-book  checking  oft. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  ballot-box  f — A.  I  could  not  see  the 

»IIoNbox  from  where  I  was.    I  was  sitting  behind  the  gentleman  who 

^  charge  of  the  ballot-box. 

Q.  I  thought  you  were  outside  sometimes T — A.  No;  I  never  went 

itside  the  house. 

Q.  You  were  always  inside  the  counter  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  always  staid 

ehiod  the  counter. 

Q.  Tbat  is  the  way  it  was  done  all  day  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q-  Were  you  there  when  they  made  the  canvass  at  that  polling-place, 

'  the  counting  of  the  vot^s  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tbat  was  done  that  evening,  I  suppose  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

).  Yon  say  the  man  who  recei^Bd  the  ballot  from  the  voter  was  neither 

judg^  of  election,  inspector,  nor  supervisor? — A.  No,  sir. 

.  He  was  a  barkeeper  in  town  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Who  appointed  him  to  do  that  business? — A.  I  cannot  tell  who 
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appointed  him ;  I  suppose  the  judges  did.  I  did  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  in  your  law  that  gives  authority  to  appoint  a 
man  to  receive  tbe  ballots  ? — A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Of  course  there  is  provision  for  the  appointment  of  inspectors! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  appointment  of  judges? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  appointment  of  two  supervisors? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  are  all  tbe  officers  that  the  law,  either  State  or  national, 
recognizes  ? — A.  He  was  none  of  them  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  He  stood  alone  there  inside,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  practiced  all  day  as  to  all  the  voters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  He  was  a  democrat,  was  he  7 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  have  a  stick  in  his  hand  all  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  kind  of  a  stick  ? — ^A.  A  great  big  hickory  stick,  such  as  that 
ased  in  the  South  generally. 

.    By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  There  was  no  using  of  that  on  anybody  that  day,  was  there?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  there  was  no  disturbance  at  your  preciuct  on 
that  day  I — A.  None. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Was  the  location  of  matters  such  thatthe  voterscould  see  whether 
their  votes  were  deposited  after  they  were  put  in  the  hands  of  this 
man? — A.  Yes, sir;  they  could. 


WASHiNaxON,  January  22, 1877 — 7.30  p.  ni. 
Thomas  T.  Singleton  sworn  and  examined. 
[Hon.  Otho  K.  Singleton  examined  the  witness  for  Mr.  Kernan.J 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  and  what  is  your  profession  ? — ^Answer. 
T  live  in  Canton,  Madison  County,  Mississippi.  By  profession  I  am  ft 
lawyer. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  at  Canton? — A.  I  have  lived  there 
something  over  twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  that  State  and  county  ? — A.  I  am ;  I  was  bom 
in  Madison  County. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  politics  in  the  years  1875  and  1876?  and, 
if  so,  state  what  part  you  took.  Take  the  year  1875  first. — A.  Daring 
the  year  1875  I  took  some  part  in  the  canvass  in  the  county,  not  oat- 
Hide  of  the  county,  however.  I  made  several  speeches  in  different  por- 
tions of  the  county.  • 

Q.  Please  tell  the  character  of  the  speeches  which  you  made,  and  the 
character  of  the  speeches  which  you  heard  made,  during  that  canvass: 
whether  they  were  calculated  to  intimidate  the  voters  or  whether  tbe; 
were  peaceful. — A.  Such  speeches  as  I  made  myself  were  of  a  concilia 
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tory  character,  addressed  more  to  the  reason  and  not  to  the  fears  of 
the  colored  population.  The  speeches  that  I  heard  made  were  of  a  sim- 
Dar  natare.  I  wonid  state  that  in  1875  there  was  in  onr  coanty  what 
was  called  a  compromise  ticket.  That  ticket  was  almost  universally 
voted,  and  the  parties  rnnning  on  the  ticket  were  elected  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. 

Q.  Was  that  ticket  composed  of  candidates  of  both  parties  f — A.  It 
was  composed  of  republicans  and  democrats. 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  proportion  of  republicans  and  of  democrats,  as 
near  as  you  can,  on  that  ticket  ? — A.  The  larger  proportion  on  the  ticket 
were  republicans. 

0*  State*,  as  near  as  you  can,  what  ofiQces  the  republicans  ran  for  and 
for  what  offices  the  democrats  ran. — A.  The  candidate  for  sheriff  of  the 
county  was  a  republican,  Gapt.  R.  J.  lloss.  He  had  held  the  posi- 
tion of  sheriff  in  our  couuty  for  several  years.  The  candidate  for  State 
senator  was  Capt.  F.  B.  Pratt,  who  was  also  a  republican,  a  north- 
ern man,  who  had  come  down  there  since  the  war,  and  he  had  been 
district  attorney  for  some  time  previous.  One  of  the  candidates  for 
tbe  legislature  was  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  JenkiDS,  from  the 
State  of  Ohio,  who  pretended  to  have  been  personally  acquainted  with 
General  Hayes.  He,  too,  was  a  republican.  The  democrats  had  two 
candidates.  They  were  granted  two  places  in  the  lower  house.  The 
democratic  candidates  upon  the  ticket  for  the  legislature  were  B.  A. 
Stebbins  and  J.  B.  Yellowly.  The  candidate  for  chancery  clerk  was  B. 
S.  Jeffreys,  a  republican,  who  had  held  the  office  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  tbe  candidate  for  circuit  clerk  was  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of 
Anderson. 

Q.  Was  he,  too,  a  republican  f — A.  He  was  a  republican  too.  The  can- 
didates for  the  board  of  supervisors  were  three  white  men,  two  of  whom 
^cre  democrats,  the  other  a  republican,  being  Matt,  liichards,  the  pres- 
Ment  of  the  board,  and  two  colored  men,  both  of  whom  were  republi- 
cans. 

Q.  These  constituted  the  county  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  these  consti- 
tuted the  couuty  ticket.  Then  there  were  the  justices  of  the  peace,  one 
of  whom  was  a  republican  and  one  of  whom  was  a  democrat,  all  over 
^^e  county.  In  every  beat  there  were  two  candidates  for  justice  of 
^hc  peace,  which  were  divided  equally  between  the  democrats  and  re- 
Pablicans. 

Q.  Was  there  any  compromise  made  as  to  the  candidate  for  Oon- 
S^ss  in  that  district,  or  the  State  treasurer  I  Was  there  a  State 
treasnrer  elected  that  year? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  that  time  Colonel  Sin- 
gleton was  candidate  for  Congress  in  the  district.  In  the  compromise 
^Mch  was  made  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  compromise  did 
tiot  touch  the  candidate  for  Congress  or  the  candidate  for  State  treas- 
urer. Captain  Buchanan  was  candidate  on  one  side  and  Major  Hem- 
ttJgway  on  the  other.'  Nor  did  it  affect  the  candidates  for  district  at- 
torney, Mr.  Henry  Niles  and  Mr.  George  Wilson.  It  touched  neither  of 
tliose  oflBcers ;  the  compromise  did  not  embrace  them  at  all. 

Q.  Was  that  a  free  and  fair  election! — A.  It  was.  In  Madison  County 
it  certainly  was. 

Q.  In  the  election  of  1875  do  you  know  of  any  intimidation,  threats, 
Dr  improper  means  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  election  in  the 
JDonty  of  Madison  f — A.  I  do  not.  The  only  charge  of  intimidation 
bat  I  know  of  is  one  that  I  have  heard  brought  against  myself  by 
'dptain  Yey,  who  says  that  I  used  some  threatening  language  toward 
iffl.    That  is  about  the  only  charge  I  have  ever  heard  made. 
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Q.  Did  yon  ase  that  language  f — A.  I  did  not  use  the  langaage  that 
he  qaotes  me  as  having  U8^. 

Q.  As  to  the  voters  there  in  1876,  white  and  colored,  do  yoa  know  of 
any  threats  or  intimidation  ? — A.  In  1875,  on  the  day  of  election,  I  went 
oat  seven  miles  from  Canton,  to  what  is  known  as  Central  Academy.  I 
went  there  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  thp  interest  of  our  member 
of  Congress,  State  treasurer,  and  district  attorney.  I  c;irried  with  me 
a  colored  man  who  had  been  acting  with  the  republican  party,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  republican  party  in  Madison  County,  namely,  Andrew" 
Lawson,  whom  Mr.  Smith  here  knows.  On  that  day  we  staid  at  Central 
Academy  until  about  one  o'clock,  and  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  a  great  many  negroes  on  that  day,  of  their  own  free  will,  after 
voting  the  compromise  ticket,  did  vote  for  our  candidate  for  Cougrej$&, 
because  I  went  with  them  to  the  polls.  This  colored  man  and  myself 
went  with  them  to  the  polls  and  saw  them  put  their  tickets  ia  the  bor. 
About  one  o'clock  the  vote  was  well  near  over  and  I  returned,  and 
during  the  rest  of  the  evening  we  worked  at  the  west  ward,  which  wa.s 
situated  in  Winkler's  shop. 

Q.  Where! — A.  In  the  city  of  Canton,  in  Winkler's  shop.  Winkler 
is  a  shoemaker. 

Q.  At  that  box,  do  yon  know  of  any  colored  voters  voting  of  their 
own  free  will  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  I  saw  a  good  many  of  them 
vote  the  democratic  ticket  so  far  as  Congressman,  State  treasurer,  and 
district  attorney  were  concerned.  I  was  there  during  the  rest  of  tbe 
evening. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  how  the  vote  resulted,  so  far  as  State  treas 
urer.  Congressman,  and  district  attorney  was  concerned,  in  the  couDty 
of  Madison! — A.  The  county  of  Madison,  for  Congressman,  State 
treasurer,  and  district  attorney,  went  for  the  republican  ticket  by  a 
majority  of  between  890  and  900.  There  was  not  quite  900  mayority  for 
the  republican  member  of  Congress.  That  was  where  there  was  no 
provision  made  in  the  way  of  compromise  for  the  candidate.  The  com- 
promise ticket  was  elected  overwhelmingly.  Almost  everybody  voted 
it  with  few  exceptions.  The  other  candidates  were  for  member  of  Con- 
gi'ess.  State  treasnrer,  and  district  attorney. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  vote  for  the  compromise  ticket  ! — A.  They  did. 

Q.  And  voted  for  all  the  candidates,  iis  far  as  you  know,  that  were  on 
the  ticket,  white  and  colored! — A.  Yes,  sir;  white  and  colored.  They 
were  all  elected  by  a  large  majority. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether,  since  that  time,  one  of  the  colore<l  men 
who  was  elected  on  the  ticket,  a  republican,  has  not  died  f — A.  David 
Jenkins,  who  was  elected  on  that  compromise  ticket  as  a  republican 
member  of  the  legislature,  has  died  since  that  time.  In  his  place  th<s 
democratic  party  last  fall,  just  before  the  presidential  election,  nomi- 
nated a  colored  man,  a  democrat,  and  who  was  elected  at  the  last  elec- 
tion in  the  place  of  Jenkins. 

Q.  So  that  there  is  now  a  colored  man  in  the  legislature  from  that 
county! — A.  So  that  there  is  a  colored  man  a  representative  in  the  legis- 
lature from  Madison  County.  Instead  of  being  a  republican,  this  time 
he  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  How  many  speeches  did  you  make  iu  that  canvass  in  the  connty 
in  1875! — A.  Outside  of  the  city  of  Canton  I  made  only  thi-ee  or  four. 
I  spoke  quite  frequently  in  the  clubs,  at  our  club-meetings,  and  in  the 
convention  which  met  for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  compromise 
ticket  I  introduced  the  resolution  and  had  charge  of  it 
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Q.  I  was  golDg  to  ask  yoa  about  that. — A.  I  advocated  the  com- 
iroinise  upoo  the  Hoor  of  the  hail. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  yoa  made  this  compromise  ticket  that 
^ear  in  the  couuty  of  Madison  f  Give  a  little  history  of  it,  as  you  seem 
lo  be  familiar  with  the  matter. — A.  It  came  up  in  this  way :  The  chair- 
man of  our  county  executive  committee,  who  was  a  young  man  of  about 

my  own  age 

Q.  What  was  his  name? — A.  Robert  Powell.  He  and  I  had  been 
scboolioates,  and  graduated  together  in  the  law-school — we  were  room- 
mates. I  received  a  letter  from  Yellowly,  who  was  a  candidate,  upon 
the  democratic  side,  for  the  legislature.  In  that  letter  Yellowly  stated 
to  Powell  that  Judge  Breek,  who  was  a  radical,  the  chancellor  of  tbe 
district  at  that  time,  a  member  of  the  republican  party,  and  who  was 
appointed  chancellor  by  Governor  Ames,  had  written  to  Captain  Mont- 
gomery of  Madison,  stating  that  a  compromise  could  .be  effected,  and 
that  it  would  be  the  best  thing  for  Madison  County.  That  letter  was 
«bown  me  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  I  was  requested  by  him  to  go  over  to 
Captain  Boss's  office,  who  was  the  sheriff  of  our  county,  a  leading 
republican,  and  see  if  a  compromise  could  be  effected.  In  response 
to  that  invitation,  I  went  with  him  to  Captain  Ross's  office.  He  and 
I  showed  this  letter  to  Captain  Ross,  and  told  him  what  we  thought 
about  tbe  matter;  and  we  asked  him  if  Judge  Breck  was  authorized  to 
oiferauy  terms  of  compromise  with  regard  to  a  ticket.  He  said  that 
Judge  Breck  was  not  authorized  in  any  way  that  he  knew  of,  and  that 
be  was  not  authorized  himself,  not  being  a  member  of  the  county  exec- 
utive committee;  but  he  said  that  he  would  call  some  of  the  members 
of  tbe  county  executive  committee,  and  we  could  then  consult  together. 
He  went  to  the  door  and  called  Captain  Pratt,  who  was  afterwards 
^^lected  State  senator  upon  the  compromise  ticket,  and  Mr.  Henry  K. 
Smitb,  who  was  postmaster  at  that  time.  They  came  over,  and  possibly 
one  or  two  others,  1  do  not  recollect  exactly  who,  and  we  had  a  conver- 
sation, in  which  it  was  proposed  that  this  compromise  should  be  effected. 
We  bad  that  day  a  meeting  of  delegates,  five  from  every  democratic 
club  ill  the  couuty. 

Q.  Tbat  had  been  arranged  before  f  It  was  on  that  day  that  your 
meeting  was  to  take  place! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  had  been  called  some  time 
iHJfore,  tor  the  purpose  of  devising  a  general  plan  for  carrying  on  the 
campaign.  The  meeting  of  the  delegates  from  the  clubs  took  place  on 
tbat  day  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  Alter  having  thisconversation  with  these 
gentlemen  in  regard  to  the  compromise,  I  took  charge  of  the  matter  and 
^ent  into  the  hall  as  a  delegate,  being  the  delegate  from  our  club  in  the 
city  of  Canton,  and  offered  a  resolution  upon  the  floor  that  our  county 
executive  committee  should  be  clothed  with  full  power  to  consult  with 
tbe  repablican  county  executive  committee,  and  to  form  a  compromise 
ticket,  if  they  deemed  it  best.  The  county  executive  committee  after- 
^anl  did  meet,  and  consulted  with  the  republican  executive  committee, 
and  tbey  agreed  upon  a  ticket. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  make  many  speeches  outside  of  the  city  !^A. 
I  made  only  three  or  four  outside  of  the  immediate  vicinity. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  outside  of  the  county? — A.  Not 
outside  of  the  county  iu  1875. 

Q.  Did  you  mix  with  the  people  freely  ! — A.  I  did.  I  made  it  my 
haziness  to  mix  with  them  and  mingle  with  them.  I  was  interested  in 
the  election. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  know  of  any  acts  of  intimidation,  or  any  threats 
'Mi  were  used  in  that  election^  to  force  any  man  to  vote  contrary  to  his 
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wishes — A.  In  1875  1  know  of  no  instance  of  intimidation  or  of  an? 
man  being  forced  to  vote  against  bis  wishes  for  any  ticket,  because  it 
was  a  compromise  ticket,  with  the  exception  of  member  of  Googress^ 
State  treasurer,  and  district  attorney. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yoa  whether  or  not  yoa  know  the  fact  that  there  wa« 
organized  upon  my  plantation  a  club  of  colored  republicans,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  comiug  to  town  armed f — A.  I  do;  1  know  that  there 
wan  upon  rhe  place  of  Col.  O.  K.  Singleton  what  was  known  as  the  Sia- 
gleton  Club,  a  republican  club,  of  which  Jerry  Payne  was  captain  aocl 
Oliver  Payne  lieutenant. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  them  go  into  town  armed? — A.  I  have;  I  have 
seen  tbem  come  into  town  armed  ;  I  have  seen  their  officers  with  tbeii 
swords  marching  with  their  men  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Teller.  That  was  in  18?5  f 

Mr.  Singleton.  In  1875 ;  we  are  taking  1875  first. 

The  Witness.  1  will  state  that  I  know  many  members  of  that  clut 
in  1875  came  into  town  and  voluntarily  voted  for  Col.  O.  R.  Singletoi 
for  Congress;  among  them  this  man  Jerry  Payne,  who  was  the  captaii 
of  the  club. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  within  your  knowledge  that  pretty  much  all  the  mei 
upon  my  plantation  did  vote  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  J 
know  tliat  they  did  do  it ;  1  saw  a  great  many  of  them  vote  it  myself. 

Q.  Did  they  do  it  voluntarily  and  freely?— A.  They  did.  There  was 
no  caution  about  it,  no  intimidation. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  or  not  you  know  the  fact  that  this  armed  organisa- 
tion out  there  was  in  the  habit,  when  any  difficulty  would  occur  in  the 
neighborhood,  if  any  offenses  would  be  committed,  of  going  and  arrest- 
ing persDns  without  any  warrant  of  law  to  do  so? — A.  1  know  one  in- 
stance in  which  it  was  done,  because  of  the  fact  that  we  were  called 
upon  to  defend  the  party  who  was  arrested  by  this  club.  In  that  waf 
I  became  aware  of  the  circumstauces  connected  with  the  case;  and  E 
know  that  this  club  did  arrest  him  without  any  warrant. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  his  name  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  but  my  impression  i» 
that  his  ukme  was  Parrott.    About  1ms  name  I  will  not  be  positive. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  armed  organizations  of  colored  people  com- 
ing into  the  town  ? — A.  I  know  upon  one  occasion  it  was  reported^ — 

Mr.  Teller.  I  would  not  say  what  was  reported ;  only  state  what 
you  know,  because  matters  are  stated  from  report  which  turn  out  fre^ 
quently  to  be  untrue.  I  do  not  care  about  it  unless  you  know  that  it' 
was  so. 

The  Witness.  Very  well.  I  did  not  see  these  parties  I  was  going  tcF 
speak  of. 

By  Mr.  SmOLETON : 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  have  testified  as  to  the  election  of  1875.  Will  yo» 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  what  part  you  took  in  the  election  of  1876,  iii 
the  county  of  Madison  and  other  counties,  as  near  as  you  can  ! — A  Ii^ 
1876  I  was  invited  into  Goodman,  which  is  in  the  adjoining  county,  tb« 
county-seat  of  Holmes. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Did  you  speak  there? — A.'  I  did ;  there  was  a  large  barbecue  that 
day.  Colonel  Money,  who  is  at  present  a  member ^of  Congress,  Maj. 
Henry  S.  Foote,  who  is  a  son  of  old  Bx-Gk)vernor  Henry  S.  Foote,  and 
myself,  were  invited  to  address  the  people  there  on  that  day,  and  \v< 
went.  We  all  spoke  that  day,  and  in  the  crowd  I  saw  quite  a  numbe 
of  negroes.    I  suppose  there  must  have  been  one  hundred  and  fifty  n< 
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lere  that  day.  I  recollect  their  cariosity  seemed  to  be  excited 
d  to  this  Ereedman's  Savings-Bank,  ^hich  was  said  to  bave,  as 
ged  South,  robbed  the  freedmen  of  so  mach  money.  I  recollect 
roes  making  the  request  of  Golouel  Money  that  he^  being  a  mem- 
3ongre8s,  would  explain  that  thing  to  them,  which  he  did.  I 
there  were  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  negroes  that  day 

ly  Mr.  Singleton  : 

ow  many  white  persons  T — A.  I  reckon  350  or  400  white  peopla 
•as  a  big  crowd  there. 

ate,  if  you  please,  what  was  the  character  of  the  speeches  that 
lie  there  and  how  the  colored  people  behaved,  and  all  about  it. 
s  a  description  of  the  meeting  as  near  as  you  can. — A.  The 
s  were  mostly  addressed  to  the  presidential  issue  and  to  tbe  con- 
member  of  Congress,  with  regard  to  the  candidates.  I  recollect 
)  urged  the  negroes  to  unite  with  us;  we  told  them,  in  fact,  that 
bad  been  as  warm  a  friend  of  the  colored  people  as  Hayes  had 
en.  We  appealed  to  them  to  go  with  us.  We  told  them  of 
Ubat  had  been  wrought  in  taxation  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
imed  to  have  organized  the  common  schools  for  a  month  longer 
e  republican  party  had  kept  them  in  operation  in  the  State.  We 
!il  to  them  to  know  if  they  had  not  got  along  peacefully  under 
atic  rule  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  told  tbem  if  they  would 
tb  us  that  same  good  state  of  affairs  would  continue. 
as  there  any  threat  made  at  all  in  the  speeches,  any  language 
lat  could  possibly  be  construed  into  threats  ? — A.  None  what- 
lone  in  the  least. 

^aa  there  anything  that  took  place  there  that  day  that  looked 
uvbites  were  trying  to  intimidate  the  colored  people  ? — A.  No, 
3re  was  not  the  slightest  disturbance  of  any  kind,  uor  did  I  see 
(lence  of  intimidation. 

ow  did  the  colored  people  behave  ! — A.  They  were  enthusiastic, 
^  nod  shouting  whenever  they  saw  what  they  regarded  as  a 
lug  5  they  enjoyed  it  hugely. 

bat  was  in  Holmes  County  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that  was  in  Holmes 
.    It  was  tbe  only  speech  that  I  made  in  that  county, 
id  you  speak  at  other  points! — A.  I  went  up  into  tbe  adjoining 
of  Leake,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  court. 
id  you  speak  there! — ^A.   1  spoke  at  Carthage,  which  is  the 
8eat. 

^hat  was  the  occasion  of  your  being  there  f — A.  The  court  was  in 
I  went  there  in  the  transaction  of  my  profession,  and  while 
3  there  we  were  called  upon  during  the  recess  of  the  court  to 
speech.  Captain  McC^asKJll,  Mr.  McCabe,  who  was  a  candidate 
e  senator,  and  myself  made  short  speeches. 
>re  there  colored  people  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  a  good 
olorod  people  there.  There  were  a  good  many  of  them  there 
e  juries,  both  upon  the  grand  and  petit  juries,  and  as  witnesses. 
>se  a  great  many,  too,  were  there  just  out  of  curiosity  to  attend 
We  spoke  in  the  court-room,  and  they  entered  and  listened  very 
ely. 

bat  was  the  character  of  your  speeches  there  !  Were  they  of  a 
I  nature!  Were  they  argumentative  or  were  they  threatening! 
e  a<l dressed  ourselves  as  far  as  we  could  to  their  reason,  gave 
bat  we  regarded  as  good  reasons  for  voting  with  the  democratic 
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Tom  Priestley,  who  is  the  present  sheriff  of  oar  county,  was  city  marshl, 
and  he  arrested  a  colored  man.  There  was  a  large  namber  of  colored 
men  iu  the  town  that  day,  and  they  took  him  oat  of  the  hands  of  the 
officer,  and  the  officer  felt  himself  powerless  to  re-arrest  him  on  \H 
day. 

Q.  He  submitted  to  them  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  this  company  was  organized  in  consequence  of  the 
threats  which  had  been  made  and  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
white  people  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  organized  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yoa  again  whether  it  has  ever  been  used  for  any 
purpose  in  the  way  of  intimidation  f  How  often  have  yoa  paraded! 
What  have  been  your  ocoasions  for  parading  f — A.  There  is  nothiug 
secret  about  our  organization.  We  hold  oar  meetings  openly ;  we  drill 
openly ;  we  march  around  the  square,  and  we  go  out  into  old  fields 
and  drilL  Sometimes  we  drill  in  a  hall  that  we  have  there.  The  com 
pany  as  a  company  has  turned  out  on  what  we  call  Memorial  day,  wbeD 
we  decorate  the  soldiers'  graves.  On  the  last  Memorial  day  we  turned 
out.  A  detachment  of  the  company  never  left  the  town  of  Cantoo, 
except  upon  one  occasion,  and  that  was  when  it  was  reported  that  the  ^ 
colored  people  and  the  white  people  at  Camden,  in  the  same  coanty, 
were  fighting.  Then  a  detachment  of  the  company  went  to  the  relief  ot 
the  whites,  twenty  miles  away.  The  sheriff  of  the  county.  Captain 
Boss,  was  with  them  ;  and  when  they  reached  Camden  they  found  every 
thing  quiet;  there  was  no  trouble,  and  they  came  back  without  the 
slightest  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  have  clubs  there — political  clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  we  had 
two  clubs;  what  we  called  the  ea8^wa^d  club  and  the  west- ward clab. 

Q.  Who  was  the  presideuts  of  these  clubs  I — A.  George  Harvey  was 
president  of  the  east- ward  club. 

Q.  Who  of  the  westt — A.  Capt.  E.  L.  Ross. 

Q.  Not  the  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir ;  Capt.  E.  L.  lloss,  the  editor  of  the 
democratic  paper  in  our  town. 

Q.  Were  either  of  those  gentlemen  members  of  your  company  at  allt— 
A.  Neither  one  of  those  gentlemen  belonged  to  our  military  organiza- 
tion. 

Q.  These  were  the  presidents  of  the  clubs  in  1876! — A.  They  were 
presidents  of  the  clubs  in  1876.  This  company  was  organized  iu  lS7o. 
At  that  time  neither  of  those  gentlemen  belonged  to  our  military  com- 
pany.   They  never  have  been  members  of  our  company. 

Q.  Are  your  political  clubs  in  the  town  ot  Canton  altogether  distiuct 
from  your  military  organizations  f — A.  Entirely  so.  There  is  no  c^u- 
nection  between  the  political  clubs  and  our  military  organization ;  uone 
in  the  world.  It  is  merely  a  company  that  wo  expect  to  keep  up.  We 
have  our  uniforms,  our  organization,  and  we  drill ;  it  is  a  social  organ- 
izatioi). 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  any  colored  man  to  be  dismissed  from  the 
service  of  a  white  man  either  on  account  of  his  political  opinion  or  be- 
cause he  voted  with  the  republican  party  ! — A.  I  never  have  known  an 
instance  of  the  k'nd.    I  know  this,  Ihat  the  place  of  Col.  O.  11.  Single- 
ton, member  of  Congress  from  that  district,  was  known  as  one  of  the 
hotbeds  of  radicalism  in  Madison  County  always,  and  I  know  no  negro 
from  that  place  was  ever  discharged  because  he  voted  the  repubUcan 
ticket. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  at  one  time  before  the  year  1875  they  were  all 
republicans? — A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  continued  to  be  so? — A.  I  do. 


he  hands  of  the  sheriff? — A.  No,  sir  ;  out  of  the  hauds  of  the  city 
■• 

man  who  was  afterward  sheriff,  I  think  you  said! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
e  present  sheriff  of  our  county. 

hen  was  that  f — A.  It  must  have  occurred  in  1872  or  1873 ;  several 
iuce. 

was  not  considered  a  matter  of  sufficient  consequence  to  form 
iry  company  at  that  timet — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not.  No  military 
ly  was  formed  at  that  time. 

hat  time  did  you  say  this  military  company  of  yours  was 
? — A.  It  was  in  July  or  August,  1875.  I  returned  in  August, 
nd  I  found  it  in  existence  then.  Whether  it  was  formed  the  last 
or  first  of  August,  1875, 1  cannot  tell  exactly. 
Jeve  you  at  home  when  this  negro  was  killed  by  this  man  Flake 
—A.  I  was  not. 

his  occurred  while  you  were  NoiitSf! — A.  While  I  was  North, 
lie  negroes  threatened  to  lynch  him  ? — A.  That  was  the  report, 
all  I  know.    When  I  reached  home  that  is  what  I  was  informed. 
ie  made  his  escape  out  of  the  country  before  you  formed  this  mili- 
ganization  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ou  say  it  was  reported  that  the  negroes  were  going  to  march  on 
m  and  burn  it  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

low  was  that  reported — by  whom  T — A.  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  will 
state  that  I  was  not  there  when  that  report  got  out.  How  it  was 
d  I  do  not  know. 

OQ  heard  that  report  f  That  is  one  thing  that  induced  you  to  join 
iry  organization,  I  understood  you  to  say  f — A.  That  excitement 
er  then.  The  report  had  been  spread  abroad  and  the  organ iza- 
d  been  formed  before  I  got  home.  When  I  got  there  I  found  it 
rganization  of  young  men,  friends  of  mine,  and  I  joined  it  on  that 
t;.    I  was  solicited  to  join. 

ben  you  did  not  join  because  you  anticipated  that  the  negroes 
burn  the  town  ? — A.  I  joined  it  because  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
t  for  me  to  be  associated  with  these  young  men,  and  I  knew  the 
nind  well  enough  to  know  that  it  was  well  enough  to  be  prepared 
mes. 
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Q.  How  many  members  did  they  havet — A.  There  were  forty  or  fifty 
of  them.  They  were  from  my  father's  place  and  the  Hill  place,  the  ad- 
joining place  there.  • 

Q.  Did  yoa  ever  anticipate  any  danger  from  that  organization  f — A. 
Did  I  ever  anticipate  any  danger  myself? 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  community  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  feared  any  danger 
from  them. 

Q.  Yoa  did  not  think  it  was  a  revolntionary  body  ? — A.  I  did  not  think 
there  was  any  danger  in  them,  because  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  dan- 
ger in  the  negroes  ordinarily. 

Q.  How  is  your  organization  formed — by  virtue  of  any  law,  or  is  it 
a  mere  voluntary  association  ? — A.  It  is  a  mere  voluntary  association. 
We  are  not  State  militia  at  all. 

Q.  Nor  are  you  an  independent  company  by  virtue  of  any  statute ?— 
A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Some  of  the  States  provide  by  statute  for  independent  corapauies? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  but  there  is  no  law  in  Mississippi  requiring  us  to  be  la- 
corporated. 

Q.  It  is  a  mere  voluntary  organization  f — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  distinct  from  the  political  organizations  ? — A.  £a- 
tirelj'  so. 

Q.  The  members  of  this  military  company  are,  however,  members  of 
the  democratic  clubt — A.  I  think  everyone  of  them  is  a  member  of 
either  the  east  ward  or  west  ward  club.  No,  there  are  a  few  of  tbem 
that  are  not  old  enough  to  be  members  of  either  club. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  republicans  in  that  military  organization! 
— A.  No,  sir;  there  is  not  a  republican  in  the  organization,  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  admit  republicans  in  it? — A.  The  question  never  came  np; 
one  never  made  application. 

Q.  Have  you  any  white  republicans  in  your  section  t — A.  O  yes,  sir. 
I  will  state,  in  this  connection,  that  we  do  have  there  not  a  paid  fire 
department,  but  a  fire  department  composed  of  the  young  men  of  our 
town.  We  have  a  hook  and  ladder  company,  of  which  I  am  foreman; 
and  I  will  state  that  among  the  members  of  that  hook  and  ladder  com- 
pany there  are  two  republicans.  To  my  certain  knowledge,  one  joined 
who  had  been  acting  with  the  republican  party. 

Q.  That  was  a  hook  and  ladder  company  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  fipe  com- 
panj.  They  made  application  to  join  and  did  join.  Our  present  chan- 
cery clerk,  Mr.  B.  S.  Jeffreys,  is  a  member  of  that  hook  and  ladder  com- 
pany find  turns  out  with  it  on  all  occasions. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  republican  chancery  clerk 
of  our  county. 

Q.  The  one  elected  at  the  time  of  the  compromise  you  spoke  off— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  had  been  the  chancery  clerk  for  several  years  prior 
to  that.  f^ 

Q.  You  say  in  1875  you  never  hctard  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  of 
any  violence  at  all? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said  that  in 
Madison  County  I  had  not  heard  of  any  intimidation. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  speak  of  the  State  f — A.  No,  sir ;  1  neversaid 
that  I  had  never  heard  of  any  violence  in  the  State. 

Q.  You  had  heard  of  some  violence  outside  of  the  county  t— A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  have  heard  of  charges  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  such  instances  of  violence  yourselfl— 
A,  Never. 

Q.  You  say  in  Madison  County  you  never  heard  of  any  person  being 
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^d  for  voting  the  repablican  ticket  f — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  a 
in  Madison  County  being  discharged  for  voting  the  repablican 

d  yon  ever  hear  any  threats  made  to  discharge  them  if  they  did 

I  ticket  f — A.  I  never  heard  a  threat  made  personally  to  one. 

d  yoa  ever  hear  any  statements  made  by  planters,  business  men, 

kts,  that  if  the  colored  people  did  vote  the  ticket  they  would  be 

red  T — A.  Do  you  mean  made  directly  to  any  individual  f 

$s,  sir. — A.  Not  made  to  a  negro. 

St  general  charges. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  heard  some  parties 

y  would  not  employ  them,  and  did  not  intend  to  employ  them. 

as  it  not  pretty  generally  understood  by  the  negroes  that  that 

sentiment  of  the  planters  f — A.  I  think  not ;  because  the  negroes 

»'y  well  that  that  course  could  not  be  pursued. 

)u  think  they  did  know  it,  but  I  think  they  did  not  know  it. — A. 

they  did  know  it  certainly. 

)a  did  hear  it,  however  f — A.  Certainly ;  I  heard  pairties  talking 

treet  and  say,  ^^  Well,  I  am  not  employing  any  damned  negro 

I  vote  the  republican  ticket."    I  have  heard  that  remark  made 

aal  way  on  the  street. 

0  you  know  that  the  democratic  papers  in  Mississippi  generally 

:ed  that  policy  f — ^A.  I  know  it  was  advocated  by  some.    I  cannot 

3ther  generally  or  not. 

0  yon  know  that  on  the  stump  it  was  advocated  quite  generally 
Itate  of  Mississippi  f — ^A.  Not  in  our  county. 

OQ  cannot  state  how  it  was  outside  of  your  county  f — A.  I  do  not 

low  it  was  outside  of  that.    I  only  know  of  our  county.    The 

san  office-holders  of  our  county  have  always  been  of  the  better 

officeholders. 

oa  have  a  considerable  number  of  white  men  who  are  republi- 

the  county  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

re  they  natives  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  Some  of  them  are  natives, 

me  of  them  are  men  who  have  come  there  from  the  North,  what 

carpet-baggers. 

re  there  some  of  your  ex-confederate  soldiers  in  your  section  who 

iblicans  now? — ^A.  There  are  some  home  republicans  there,  but 

r  they  were  in  the  confederate  army  or  not  I  am  not  certain.    I 

loyd,  our  present  county  treasurer,  who  is  a  republican,  was  in 

federate  army ;  and  my  impression  is  that  one  of  the  members 

oard  of  county  supervisors,  who  is  a  republican.  Matt.  Eichards, 

3wise  in  the  confederate  army.    I  think  they  are  both  native 

ppians.    I  will  simply  state  that  in  another  section  of  the  State 

an  uncle  who  I  know  is  a  native  Mississippian,  who  is  a  repub- 

fice-holder,  an  uncle  by  marriage.    He  was  chancellor  under 

;  his  name  is  Maj.  Wesley  Drane. 

e  is  a  republican? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  a  republican  and  acted 

B  republican  party  until  the  Tilden  election,  I  believe. 

)u  say  in  your  county  of  Madison,  in  1875,  you  compromised  t — 

1  sir. 

lat  was  a  strong  republican  county? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a 
»n  county;  had  been  before  that  time. 

)u  had  not  very  much  hope  of  a  democratic  triumph  in  that 
unless  you  did  compromise? — A.  I  will  state  that  by  a  portion 
ommnnity  hopes  of  the  strongest  kind  were  entertained  that  the 
would  be  carried  for  the  democrats,  and  that  belief  was  so  strong 
linds  of  some  people  in  our  county  that  on  one  occasion  I  came 

8  MIS 
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very  near  having  a  personal  difBonlty,  because  I  had  favored  that;  com- 
promise, with  a  man  who  took  the  ground  that  the  county  would  have 
been  carried  by  the  democrats,  and  he  brought  the  charge  against  me 
of  selling  out,  as  he  said. 

Q.  How  did  he  propose  to  carry  it,  by  what  is  known  as  the  Missis- 
sippi plan  f — A.  I  do  not  know  how  he  proposed  to  do  it. 

Q.  You  know  what  that  plan  is  Y — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  what  joa 
call  the  Mississippi  plan. 

Q.  You  know  what  has  been  advocated  in  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
what  was  advocated  in  your  convention  f  I  do  not  propose  to  go  over 
it,  but  we  have  had  testimony  of  that  policy  before  the  committee.— A 
I  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  then  what  I  mean  by  the  Mississippi  plant— 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  will  state  in  brief  what  the  plan  is. — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  It  is  that  the  State  should  be  carried  at  all  hazards,  honestly  and 
fairly  if  it  could  be  done,  but  to  be  carried. — A.  I  know  the  determina- 
tion was  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  to  carry  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  newspapers  in  substance  reiterated  thai 
in  the  campaign  of  1875  the  State  must  and  should  be  carried f — A.  Ye&j 
sir. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  method  to  be  adopted  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that 
the  charge  was  given  to  carry  it  in  that  way,  but  I  do  know  tbattbe 
papers  did  state  that  the  State  must  and  should  be  carried.  I  koov 
that  that  was  the  determination,  just  exactly  as  it  is  the  determination 
in  other  States  to  carry  the  State  for  a  particular  party. 

Q.  At  the  election  in  1875  do  you  remember  the  full  vote  in  joor 
county  ?  You  state  that  the  republican  candidate  for  Congress  received 
about  900  majority  Y — A.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  know  there  was  a  foil 
vote. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  the  votet — A.  I  do  not;  I  cannot  giveyoo. 
the  vote. 

Q.  The  democratic  vote  in  1875  is  put  down  in  the  Oreeley  almanaoat 
1,488 ;  republican  vote,  2,587.  Do  you  think  that  is  about  the  vote!— 
A.  I  think  that  is  about  the  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  vote  was  in  1872  in  your  county  at  Uie 
presidential  election  when  Greeley  and  Grant  ran  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  bK)^ 
that  a  great  many  in  our  county  would  not  vote  for  Greeley.  It  was  my 
maiden  presidential  vote,  and  I  cast  it  for  Mr.  Greeley ;  but  a  great  many^ 
did  not  vote  for  him. 

Q.  I  think  the  democratic  vote  was  small  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  very" 
small  in  that  county  at  that  time.  Our  people  would  not  vote  for  Mr^ 
Greeley. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  this  company  of  yours  was  never  used  on  any  occaj 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  colored  vote  ! — A.  Not  that  I 
know  of 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  drills  about  the  time  of  this  last  election— im- 
mediately before  the  election  t — A.  In  1876 1 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Yes,  sir,  we  did  have. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  drill  on  the  4th  of  November! — A.  I  could  not 
tell  the  very  day,  but  I  know  we  had  one  shortly  before  the  election. 

Q.  The  4th  would  be  Friday  night,  would  it  not  ? — ^A.  Saturday  nigbt 
it  must  have  been,  because  that  was  the  drill-night. 

Q.  Was  any  portion  of  your  company  detailed  to  do  duty  on  election- 
day  in  your  county,  at  Canton  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  do  duty  the  day  before  election  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 
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).  Or  aboat  that  time  T — A.  Fo,  sir.  There  was  no  daty  reqaired  of 
)m  that  I  know  ot 

2.  Yoa  say  that  on  election-day  everything  was  qniet  at  the  town  of 
ntonf — ^A.  Xtwas. 

3.  What  was  the  vote  at  Canton,  if  yoa  recollect  Y — ^A.  I  cannot  tell 
a ;  bat  I  can  tell  yon  that  the  republican  vote  there  was  very  small. 
^  How  many  voting-places  are  there  in  the  county  of  Madison  f 
bat  do  yon  call  them,  beats  Y — A.  We  call  them  voting-precincts. 

Itf  r.  Teller,  1  heard  Major  Gibbs  talk  about  his  beat,  and  did  not 

ow  what  he  meant. 

Bdr.  Singleton.  They  have  five  supervisors'  districts.    He  may  have 

lied  those  *' beats." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  How  many  precincts  do  you  say  you  had  t — 

I  do  not  recollect,  but  there  must  be  somewhere  between  eight  and 
1.  There  are  two  in  the  city  of  Canton,  and  the  rest  are  scattered 
er  the  county. 

Q.  Was  there  a  pretty  full  vote  of  the  democrats  in  that  county  at 
is  last  election  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  They  generally  turned  out  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  had  about  1,500  white  votes  registered  Y — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Out  of  that  1,500  what  proportion  would  you  judge  to  be  demo- 
-atsY — A.  I  do  not  think  there  can  be  over  30,  between  25  and  30, 
bite  republicans  in  the  county. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  democratic  vote  was  in  your  county  in 
876!— A.  It  was  about  1,600. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  republican  vote  was  in  your  county  Y — A. 
^  sir;  but  it  was  very  small. 

Q.  In  the  Greeley  Almanac,  the  democratic  vote  in  1876  was  1,473,  and 
[  thmk  the  republican  vote  is  13.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether 
that  is  right  or  not  Y — A.  I  expect  that  is  very  nearly  right.  I  know 
the  republican  vote  in  the  county  was  very  small. 

Q.  The  negroes,  generally,  did  not  vote  in  the  county  Y — A.  They  did 
not 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  they  did  not  vote  Y — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my 
own  knowledge.  I  can  only  tell  you  what  was  rumored,  and  I  suppose 
that  you  do  not  care  to  know. 

Q.  Ever  since  the  negroes  have  been  allowed  to  vote,  have  they  not 
shown  an  unusual  anxiety  to  vote  Y — A.  Yes,  sir :  even  in  1875,  they 
showed  an  anxiety  and  a  willingness  to  vote,  ana  did  come  in  to  vote. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  the  negroes  seem  to  prize  the  privilege  of  vot- 
ing!—A.  They  did  thus  far  until  the  last  election. 

Q.  It  placing  them  on  an  equality  with  other  people  Y — A.  Up  to  this 
election  they  seemed  very  willing  to  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  same  thing  occurred  in  any  other  coun- 
ties than  in  Madison  where  the  negroes  failed  to  vote  Y — A.  I  do  not  know 
of  my  own  knowledge.  I  know  it  was  reported  that  it  occurred  all  over 
^6  State,  in  a  great  many  counties  in  the  State. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  what  induced  them  Y — A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  it  was  not  any  threats  made  by  anybody  Y — 
.  I  know  on  our  part  there  were  no  threats. 

By  Mr.  Singlbton  : 
3.  You  speak  of  your  own  county  Y — A.  Of  my  own  county  only. 

By  Mr.  Tblleb: 

J.  On  your  part.  What  do  you  mean  by  that  Y — A.  That  no  threats 
•e  made  by  members  of  the  democratic  party  in  our  county. 
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Q.  Had  any  threats  been  made  against  them  by  anybody  yon  know 
of  that  would  have  indaced  them  to  stay  away  from  the  polls  f — A.  In 
our  county  t 

Q,  Yes,  sir.— A.  There  were  not. 

Q.  Were  there  any  local  oflicers  elected  at  this  last  election  in  your 
county  ! — ^A.  You  mean  at  the  presidential  election  t 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Yes,  sir.    There  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  elected. 

Q.  In  your  county  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  hef — ^A.  A  democrat,  a  colored  democrat. 

Q.  Is  that  the  democrat  you  spoke  of  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  republican  candidate  against  him  f — ^A.  No,  sir.  I 
believe  a  few  scattering  votes  were  cast  for  one  or  two  parties.  Jenkins, 
and  probably  Johnson,  got  a  few  votes,  but  the  republicans  made  no 
regular  nomination.  You  cannot  say  that  there  was  a  regular  republi- 
can candidate. 

Q.  What  other  officers  were  elected  besides  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, except  the  presidential  electors  ? — A.  None  that  I  know  of  at  the 
presidential  election.    We  had  a  special  election  for  sheriff. 

By  Me.  Singleton  : 

Q.  You  elected  a  member  of  Congress? — A.  Yes,  sir;  member  of  Con- 
gress, of  course. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 

Q.  General  Singleton  was  the  candidate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  the 
candidate. 

Q.  Who  was  running  against  him  t — A.  Judge  William  M.  Hancock, 
of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district,  was  his  competitor. 

Q.  Were  there  any  republican  meetings  held  in  your  county  daring 
the  campaign  ? — ^A.  There  were  none  to  my  knowledge,  except  this  meet- 
ing I  alluded  to  of  General  McKee's.  That  I  know  nothing  aboat  I 
was  not  there  that  day,  and  did  not  see  the  difi&culty.  I  had  gone  home 
to  dinner,  and  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  I  did  not  propose  to  go  into  that  trouble,  because  you  do  not  know 
anything  about  it  of  your  own  knowledge. — A.  I  cannot  tell  yon  any- 
thing about  it.  I  was  at  home.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  here,  I  believe,  wtf 
there  and  saw  it  all.  I  recollect  having  been  told  by  Mr.  Smith,  when 
I  came  down  from  dinner,  that  there  had  been  some  trouble,  but  I  saw 
nothing  of  it  myself. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  never  heard  of  threats  made  at  any  time  in  any  of 
the  public  speeches,  or  threatening  language  used  at  the  public  meetings 
that  you  heard  off — A.  I  never  have  heard  democratic  speakers  threaten 
the  republicans  that  they  were  going  to  inflict  bodily  harm,  or  dis- 
charge the  negroes,  in  any  of  the  public  speeches.  I  have  heard  theoi 
say  this,  if  you  will  allow  me— ^ 

Q.  Tell  anything  you  heard  on  that  point. — A.  I  have  heard  then 
address  themselves  to  the  colored  people,  and  tell  them  that  they  were 
anxious  that  they  should  go  with  us,  and  if  they  did  not  go  it  would  be 
their  own  fault;  that  we  were  going  to  elect  our  own  candidates  any- 
way, and  we  would  be  glad  to  have  them  with  us,  but  we  proposed  to 
carry  the  election  anyway. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that,  in  your  county,  where  there  was  a  large  negro 
msgority  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  you  expected  1,500  white  men  to  control  3,000  negro 
votes  ! — A.  We  did  not  expect  to  carry  our  county  in  that  way.  Oar 
county  all  regarded  as  one  of  the  counties  that  would  probably  go  le- 
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publican,  bat  the  idea  of  our  speakers  was  that  in  other  counties  there 
'were  enough  of  negroes  who  would  vote  with  the  democrats  to  over- 
come the  negro  majorities  in  these  large  negro  counties. 

Q.  Still  you  made  the  same  statement  there  that  was  made  in  other 
^^Quties,  that  you  intended  to  carry  the  county  1 — ^A.  That  we  intended 
to  carry  the  State,  not  the  county. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  barbecue  at  Livingstone  t — A.  I  never  did. 
loerer  was  down  there  at  a  barbecue. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  about  what  was  said  there  by  Major  Foote  ? — A. 
^0,  sir,  I  do  not    I  did  not  hear  him  speak  there.    I  never  was  at  a 
Livingstone  barbecue  in  my  life. 

Q.  Xs  there  a  paper  published  in  your  town  called  the  Canton  Mailt — 
A  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  ^re  you  a  reader  of  that  paper! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  read  it  fre- 
qoent^lj. 
Q.  Xt  is  a  democratic  paper  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   -Are  you  a  contributor  to  it !    Do  you  write  for  it ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
not  at  all,  except  occasional  accounts  of  little  social  gatherings  or  things 
of  thstt  kind.    I  never  wrote  an  editorial  for  it. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  this  in  the  Canton  Mail,  dated  July, 

David  Jenkins,  Alfred  Handy,  and  some  others  might  just  as  well  make  up  their  911  nds 
to  groumd  arms  now  as  later  in  the  campaign.  They  need  not  try  to  cariy  this  county 
N^Bu^t  honest  role.  It  can*t  be  done.  They  need  not  trv  to  excite  the  passions  of  the  ig- 
T^^^  oiasses  against  the  more  intelligent.  It  shan*t  be  done.  We  tell  them  so  right  now. 
Let  tbem  weigh  our  words  of  counsel  and  be  profited  thereby. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  seeing  that  in  the  Canton  Mail  T — A.  I  do  not, 
DQt  I  ^|]|  iqw  jqq  i\^2kt  it  sounds  somewhat  like  the  utterances  of  the 
Untoa  Mail. 

.  y*  t"oa  have  seen  things  of  that  character  in  that  paper? — A.  Yes, 
^'^*  ^  bave  seen  about  such  things  as  that  in  it. 

V.  Who  are  David  Jenkins  and  Alfred  Handy ;  republicans  ! — A.  Yes, 
^'';  tho^were  candidates  for  the  legislature.    David  Jenkins  was  after- 
o  ?r?^^^       on  the  compromise  ticket,  and  has  died  since  that  time. 
.  "•  x?tii8  article  refers  to  the  campagin  of  1876,  does  it  not ! — A.  No, 

dea /'    ^^^^ETON.  It  could  not  have  been  1876,  because  Jenkins  was 

^*     Smith.  Jenkins  died  in  August 
;   to^  Witness.  It  may  have  been  in  1876.    I  will  not  say  that  it  was 
m  187s  or  1876. 

,.  "•  CBy  Mr.  Teller.)  Were  Jenkins  and  Handy  leaders  in  the  repub- 
B  ^a  ^*^^y '  Were  they  colored  men  both  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j 
mndy  had  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  republican  party  and  had  been 
a  metx^^^f  of  the  legislature  and  was  a  preacher — a  man  of  some  promi- 

g*  -A.  colored  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  a  colored  man. 
«.^   ^ave  you  a  place  in  your  county  called  Calhoun  station  ? — A. 

Q«  iDo  you  know  Colonel  A.  Warner  who  resides  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
o^^  Colonel  Warner  personally. 
g*   Is  he  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

H*  7he chairman  of  the  republican  committee! — A.  I  believe  he  was 
caairoQaQ  of  the  State  republican  executive  committee. 
^  ^Vhat  is  his  business  there  f — ^A.  He  is  interested,  I  think,  in  a 
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farm  there.    I  believe  he  has  sold  oat  now^  and  I  think  he  is  interested 
with  Captain  Key  in  merchandising. 

Q.  Was  he  a  farmer  daring  the  last  year  there  t — ^A.  I  really  do  Dot 
know  when  he  sold  ont  his  interest  in  the  farm.  My  impressioD  is 
that  he  sold  ont  before  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  there  1 — A.  He  has  lived  there  for  several 
years. 

Q.  Re  is  merchandising  now,  yon  think,  in  Calhoun  T — ^A.  He  has  an 
interest  in  a  store  there  with  Captain  Key. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  a  party  of  white  people  going  down 
there  to  mob  him  ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  of  it  at  the  time  f — A.  I  simply  know  on  one  ocea* 
sion  on  the  day  of  election  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  with  re- 
gard to  Colonel  Warner.  He  came  up  from  Jackson  to  Calhoun  statioo 
on  the  day  of  election  in  1875.  I  know  that  General  George  telegraphed 
to  the  firm  of  Campbell  &  Calhoun  of  our  town  to  see  that  no  ham 
came  to  Colonel  Warner,  and  I  know  that  those  gentlemen  did  noti^ 
some  parties  at  Calhoun  station,  and  Warner  went  in  peace. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  State  who  General  George  was. — A.  General  George  at  thattiiDe 
was  chairman  of  the  democratic  State  committee. 

» 

By  Mr. Teller: 

Q.  You  say  there  was  some  trouble  and  some  threats  of  mobbing  Col- 
onel Warner  f — A.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  against  him.  I 
never  heard  any  threats  made  i)ersonally ;  but  1  know  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  with  regard  to  him. 

Q.  What  was  the  complaint  against  Warner  by  this  mob  f  Anythiog^ 
except  that  he  was  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What! — A.  Just  exactly  as  these  charges  frequently  come  up.  He 
was  charged  with  having  made  some  very  incendiary  speeches. 

Q.  Please  tell  what  an  incendiary  speech  is  in  Mississippi.  That  t^roE 
has  been  used  by  witnesses  on  your  side  several  times  and  nobody  has 
asked  for  a  definition.  I  want  to  know  what  an  incendiary  speech  is  la 
Mississippi  f — A.  I  will  tell  you  one  instance  which  was  reported  to  v» 
as  an  incendiary  speech. 

Q.  Give  me  your  opinion  as  to  what  an  incendiary  speech  is. — A.  Uf 
opinion  of  an  incendiary  speech  is  a  speech  wherein  a  speaker  states 
that  if  necessary  he  would  kill  twenty  white  men  in  order  to  carry  the 
election.  I  know  the  charge  was  brought  against  a  republican  at  Cal- 
houn station  that  he  had  said  in  his  speech  to  the  republicans  near  Cal- 
houn station  that  they  were  going  to  carry  that  election  if  they  had  to 
kill  twenty  white  men.  Upon  investigation  I  was  satisfied  of  the  atter 
falsity  of  the  charge,  and  do  not  believe  to-day  the  man  ever  made  sndi 
a  speech  as  that. 

Q.  That  you  would  call  an  incendiary  speech  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  speech  made  by  any  republican  in 
State  of  Mississippi  ?— A.  I  never  heard  a  speech  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  man  you  could  trust  and  believe  who  toldyoo 
that  he  ever  heard  such  a  speech  made  by  a  republican  in  the  State  A 
Mississippi  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  I  will  tell  you  this :  that  on  one  occasioQ 
it  was  reported  to  me  by  a  man  I  could  trust  that  he  had  been  told  by 
a  negro  that  he  heard  Captain  Key  make  that  speech.  That  xras 
the  nearest  I  ever  came  to  it ;  but,  upon  investigation,  I  was  satisfied  o( 
the  ntter  falsity  of  the  charge. 
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ou  could  Dot  consider  that  good  evidence  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did 
i  as  soon  as  I  investigated  the  matter,  which  I  took  some  pains 
found  it  to  be  false  to  my  satisfaction. 

I  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  man  would  get  up  in  a  country 
1  as  the  republicans  are  there  and  make  sucb  a  speech  t  33oes 
h  a  charge  on  its  face  carry  contradiction  with  it  f — A.  It  is  not 
isonable,  and  therefore  I  would  be  very  loth  to  believe  it,  and  it 
:ake  good  testimony  to  convince  me  of  it. 

o  you  know  what  the  charge  was  that  Colonel  Warner  had  said  in 
)ech  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

o  yon  know  whether  he  ever  did  make  any  incendiary  speech  Y — 
^nnot  say  that  he  did. 

!ave  yon  any  reason  to  suppose  he  ever  did  Y — A.  Not  outside  of 
e  rumor.    I  have  heard  him  make  a  good  many  speeches,  but  I 
leard  Colonel  Warner  make  a  speech  of  that  kind. 
7hat  was  the  character  of  this  crowd  who  proposed  to  go  there  Y 
large  or  small  Y — A.  I  do  not  know. 

rom  your  information  can  you  state  Y — A.  What  I  alluded  to 
is:  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  excitement  against  Colonel 
r.  He  was  absent  from  the  county  for  some  time,  and  it  was  re- 
that  he  was  coming  back  to  Calhoun  on  the  day  of  the  election  in 
order  to  try  to  carry  that  box,  as  be  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
i;  was  that  there  was  some  apprehension  that  violence  would  bo 
)  bim  by  some  parties.  As  to  the  number  or  who  they  were,  I  do 
ow.  It  was  on  account  of  this  anticipation  of  probable  violence 
lone  to  him  that  this  telegram  was  sent. 

'o  whom  did  Colonel  George  send  that  dispatch  Y — A.  To  the 
'  Campbell  and  Calhoun. 

)id  you  see  it  Y — A.  I  did  not,  but  I  heard  Colonel  Calhoun  say 
the  dispatch,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  print  since  that  time. 
)oyou  know  what  reply  was  sent  back  to  Colonel  George  Y — A. 
pression  is  that  no  answer  was  sent  back  to  Colonel  George,  but 
adge  Calhoun  telegraphed  to  these  men  at  Madison  Station  that 
lence  should  be  done  to  Colonel  Warner. 

}o  you  not  know  that  some  one  telegraphed  back  that  his  dispatch 
Ck)lonel  Warner  Y — ^A.  I  know  that  a  telegram  was  sent  back  that 
^ed  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Johnson,  but  it  professed  and  was 
^  at  one  time  to  have  come  from  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Johnson.  I  know  since  that  time  he  declared  that  he  sent  no 
3h  of  that  kind.  I  know  a  dispatch  was  sent  signed  by  A.  Johnson, 
think  his  name  is  W.  G.  Johnson. 

'he  dispatch  was  sent  back  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
8  dispatch  had  saved  Colonel  Warner  Y — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was 
ick  by  somebody,  but  the  gentleman  who  was  presumed  to  have 
pronounced  it  a  forgery. 

3  Warner  still  there  Y — A.  He  was  there  not  a  great  while  since, 
ot  see  him,  but  I  was  told  by  a  gentleman  whose  word  I  do  not 
that  he  was  there. 

[as  he  ever  represented  your  county  in  the  legislature  Y — A.  Yes. 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  I  believe  of  the  lower  house,  ana 
think  of  the  upper  house,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  a  short 
mdidate  for  Congress. 

[e  did  not  take  much  interest  in  this  last  election  Y — A.  In  1876  Y 
es,  sir. — ^A.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever.  He  never  made  a  speech 
^nnty. 
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Q.  Did  any  other  repablicau  make  a  speech  in  the  county  ? — A.  ISot 
that  I  know  of;  if  so,  it  was  ont  in  the  country. 

Q.  If  they  had  you  would  have  known  itf — A.  I  believe  Mr.  Matt 
Richards  did  make  a  speech  of  some  kind,  but  he  was  distorted  in  some 
way,  and  he  wrote  ont  the  speech  in  full  and  published  it  in  the  paper  in 
order  to  contradict  any  idle  report  in  regard  to  it 

Q.  He  was  a  colored  manf — A.  No,  sir;  a  white  man,  a  sonthem 
man,  a  member  of  the  republican  party. 

Q.  He  is  the  man  who  said  on  the  court-house  steps  that  he  had  voted 
the  republican  ticket? — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  a  colored  man.  Outside 
of  that  I  know  of  no  speech  being  made  by  a  member  of  the  republican 
party.    They  did  not  organize. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Senator  Gordon  make  any  speeches  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1875  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  him  at  all ;  I  never  heard 
him  speak. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  your  company  was  not  a  secret  company  f 
—A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  That  is,  you  did  not  drill  in  private  ! — A.  We  had  our  hall  and  we 
used  to  drill  there  sometimes.  At  other  times  we  would  drill  on  the 
street  and  go  out  into  the  old  fields  to  drill. 

Q.  In  1875  did  yon  not  drill  on  the  common  and  quite  ostentatioosly, 
so  that  people  would  know  you  were  drilling,  so  that  colored  people 
might  know  it  f — ^A.  In  1875 1  think  the  drills  were  confined  entirely  to 
the  hall. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  it  ?  Did  you  appear  on  the  street  in  1875  T— A. 
I  would  not  state  it  positively,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  first  time 
we  ever  went  out  in  pablic  to  drill  on  exhibition  was  on  Memorial  day 
in  1876. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  appear  in  public  during  this  last  cam- 
paign t — A,  How  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  As  a  military  organization,  either  for  drill,  parade,  or  aDjtbing 
elset — A.  In  April,  1876,  we  turned  ont  on  Memorial  day.  We  used  to 
drill  every  two  or  three  weeks  from  that  time  on,  and  we  drill  every  week: 
or  two,  or  three  weeks,  now,  whenever  our  captain  sees  fit  to  call  ns 
together.  We  are  having  our  uniform  made  of  regular  gray  jeans  clotli, 
trimmed  with  black,  with  the  Mississippi  button  on  it.  We  expect  to 
keep  up  our  organization. 

Q.  Describe  your  uniform. — A.  It  is  a  common  gray  jeans  suit  witb 
a  black  stripe ;  a  pair  of  gray  jeans  pants  with  a  plain  black  stripe 
down  the  side,  and  a  coat  made  like  this,  [indicating]  and  a  staodop 
military  collar. 

Q,  What  is  the  color  of  the  coat,  gray  t — A.  Gray ;  it  is  of  gray  Ken- 
tucky jeans. 

Q.  It  is  pretty  near  the  old  confederate  uniform,  is  it  not  f — A.  Pretty 
nearly. 

Q.  Patterned  after  thatf — A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  patterned  aftsf 
that;  it  is  just  a  gray  jeans  trimmed  with  black.  I  hardly  know  what 
the  uniform  of  the  confederate  army  was  during  the  war. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  service  t — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  were  some  varieties  in  the  uniform  toward  tbe 
last.  In  the  beginning  I  believe  it  was  abont  as  you  describe  the  hdI* 
form  of  your  company. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  theoretically  gray,  whether 
it  was  practically  so  or  not. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  given  an  explanation,  then,  that  comes  within  yoni 
own  knowledge  as  to  the  change  of  the  vote,  or  rather  the  failure  o( 
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3,000  voters  to  vote,  in  your  county  !— A.  I  cannot  give  any  reason  for 
their  not  voting,  Senator. 

Q.  To  what  extent  do  yon  believe  the  same  st  ay ing  away  from  the  polls, 
to  use  the  term,  existed  in  other  coanties,  if  yon  have  any  means  of 
knowledge  on  that  subject  f — ^A.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing,  outside  of 
mere  rumor  and  report:  none  in  the  world. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  vote  for  member  of  Congress 
in  your  county  and  the  vote  for  the  Tilden  electors,  if  you  recollect  f — 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  ^  I  cannot  tell  you.  If  you  have  it  there  I  could 
X)08sibly  tell  you. 

Q.  It  is  not  here. — ^A.  I  think  there  were  very  few  votes  difference. 

Q.  It  was  about  the  same? — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  same.  I  do  not 
think  there  were  over  eight  or  ten  votes  difference  between  the  member 
of  Congress  and  the  electors.  I  think  the  ticket  was  voted  in  full  when 
it  was  voted  at  all. 

Mr.  Singleton.  There  were  thirteen  vot^s  against  the  electors  and 
ten  against  me. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Tellbb.)  It  was  about  the  same,  then! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
iast  about  the  same. 

Q.  From  three  to  five,  probably,  difference  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  In  the  two  clubs  in  the  town  of  Canton,  will  you  state  whether  there 
vere  colored  members  of  these  dobs  or  not  f — A.  There  were.  I  know 
that  they  joined  the  clubs  and  took  part.    They  were  there  frequently. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  belonged  to  each  club  in  this  town! — A. 
I  suppose  there  must  have  been  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  the  east-ward 
club,  aod  about  the  same  number  in  the  west- ward  club,  in  the  city  of 
Oantoojto  my  certain  knowledge,  who  united  themselves  openly  with  the 
club. 

Q.  In  attending  political  meetings  did  you  see  colored  men  in  process 
sionf^A.  I  recollect  to  have  seen  what  would  be  regarded  as  rather  a 
remarkable  procession  in  Madison  County.  On  the  Monday  before  the 
electioQ  there  was  to  be  a  speaking.  Colonel  Singleton  was  to  speak  at 
what  is  known  as  Cook's  shop,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Breckville. 

Q.  In  Madison  County  ? — ^A.  In  Madsion  County.  A  party  of  us  w^nt 
uptroffl  the  city  of  Canton  carrying  with  us  our  cannon. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Did  your  military  company  have  a  cannon,  also  ?-^A.  Yes,  sir ;  we 
liad  a  cannon  which  we  bought  from  the  Government  here.  We  wrote 
to  the  Government  directly  and  they  shipped  it  to  us.  We  got  that  just 
J>efore  the  election.  *  I  think  we  got  it  in  October,  1876. 

By  Mr.  SiNaLETON: 

Q.  How  many  of  you  went  up  there  with  the  cannon  f — A.  Eight  of 
^  went  with  the  cannon. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  take  it  there  ? — A.  We  went  up  to  fire 

salntes  to  the  clubs  as  they  came  in.    Wo  got  up  there,  and  just  before 

^e reached  the  ground  at  Cook's  shop  one  of  the  marshals  of  the  day 

<^n)e  up  and  asked  us  to  hnrry.    He  said  that  the  clubs  from  Yazoo 

CooDty  were  just  across  a  little  distance  and  had  been  waiting  some 

little  time  for  us  to  come  up  so  to  fire  a  salute — to  salute  them  as  they 

came  up.    We  had  eight  mules  to  the  cannon.    We  went  up  as  fast  as 

We  could.    We  got  near  the  town,  rammed  in  a  pretty  heavy  charge  of 

]K)wder  and  fired  it  off  as  the  Yazoo  clubs  came  marching  up  to  the 

^nnd.    The  democratic  clubs  from  Madison  County  had  all  gathered 
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arouDd  the  speaker's  stand.  When  we  approached  the  democratic  clubs 
from  Yazoo  came  marching  up. 

Q.  That  was  the  salute  yon  fired  f — A.  That  was  the  salate.  As  they 
came  marching  np  we  fired  as  rapidly  as  we  could — ^loading  and  shooting. 
In  the  procession  that  came  up  there  was  a  large  number  of  white  mea 
and  a  large  number  of  colored  men.  There  must  have  been,  I  suppose, 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  colored  men  in  that  procession,  and 
they  were  shouting  and  hurrahing.  As  they  came  up  we  fired  our  can- 
non and  shouted  and  hurrahed  too. 

Q.  Did  they  have  a  uniform  on  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  What  was  it! — A.  Bed  shirts  and  democratic  badges. 

By  Mr.  Tbllbe  : 

Q.  Ton  refer  to  the  negroes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  must  have  been  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  that  club.    I  recollect  after  they  had  got- 
ten there  a  gentleman,  Gapt  Hal.  Dudley,  got  up  and  stated  that  they 
had  not  anticipated  so  large  a  crowd  from  Yazoo,  and  especially  so  many 
negroes;  and  he  said  the  rations  were  going  to  be  very  short,  and  be 
therefore  hoped  the  white  democrats  would  stand  back  until  their  col- 
ored democratic  friends  had  got  their  dinner.    I  know  that  the  colored 
democrats  went  up  and  got  their  dinner  before  the  white  democrats  got 
anything.    I  will  go  on  and  tell  you  what  I  heard  about  the  meeting. 
There  was  to  be  a  large  torchlight  procession  in  the  city  of  Canton  that 
night,  and  we  were  to  get  back  with  the  cannon  in  order  to  have  it  there 
to  fire  salutes  as  the  torchlight  procession  was  marching  through  tbe 
town.    Just  after  the  speaking  commenced  we  therefore  left  there,  aboat 
two  o'clock.    It  must  have  been  thirteen  miles,  I  reckon,  that  we  had  to 
go  back  to  the  town.    I  should  tell  you  of  the  meeting  wherein  one  of 
the  largest  republicans  in  the  county  joined  the  democratic  club,  and 
wherein  all  the  darkies  who  were  there  joined — men  and  women  both. 
They  took  them  all  into  the  fold  of  the  faithful. 

Q.  They  do  not  seem,  however,  to  have  voted  the  ticket! — A.  Fp 
there  at  that  precinct  they  did. 

Q.  Was  that  in  1876  or  1876!— A.  It  was  in  1876,  not  1876. 

By  Mr.  SmGLETON : 

Q.  Who  was  the  republican  we  took  in  that  day  ! — ^A.  John  Hawthorne, 
a  man  who  had  come  there  from  the  North  and  who  had  been  acting  with 
the  republican  party  until  this  last  election.  He  had  been  what  we  call 
there  a  superintendent  of  public  roads,  and  held  several  minor  offices  in 
the  county.  He  was  always  a  special  pet  of  Judge  Brock's,  tbe 
chancellor  in  that  district. 

Q.  They  ail  joined  that  day  ! — ^A.  That  is  the  report.  As  I  said,  I  left 
at  two  o'clock  when  the  speaking  commenced  and  did  not  see  the  joioing, 
but  I  know  they  said  the  spirit  was  in  the  midst  of  them  and  stirred  them 
up  very  much. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  At  what  place  was  this! — A.  At  Cook's  shop,  about  thirteen  miles 
from  Canton. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  About  the  cannon,  did  the  darkies  seem  to  be  afraid  of  it !  What 
did  they  say  about  it ! — A.  I  had  charge  of  the  cannon.  The  cannoa 
belongs  to  our  military  organization,  and  I  being  the  officer  who  was 
going  along  with  it,  I  took  charge  of  the  cannon.  They  would  come  up 
and  gather  around  the  cannon  while  we  were  shooting,  and  ask  us  to  let 
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)in  shoot  it  off.  They  would  come  up  and  help  as  to  ram  in  the  cart- 
ges  and  were  no  more  afraid  of  it  than  we  were.  All  they  knew 
)at  it  seem^  to  be  that  it  was  one  of  these  iron  concerns  and  might 
rst. 

j.  Did  they  enjoy  the  dinner,  and  the  speaking,  and  the  cannon,  and 
)ry thing  else  that  day? — A.  They  seemed  to  be  in  jolly  good  humor, 
ey  got  their  dinner  and  marched  aroand  with  their  badges  and  seemed 
be  very  well  pleased. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

J.  Then  this  company  of  yonrs  is  an  artillery  as  well  as  an  infantry 

npany  f — ^A.  We  have  one  ten-pounder.    It  is  one  of  these  condemned 

my  guns. 

2.  It  is  a  tenpounderf — A.  Tes,  sir;  I  think  it  a  ten-ponnder  or  a 

^ve-poander. 

2.  How  long  before  the  election  did  you  get  that  cannon  f — ^A.  We  got 

n  October,  1876. 

2.  You  made  application  for  it  some  time  before  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  we 
it  as  soon  as  we  made  application  for  it.    We  wrote  to  some  officer 

M>nuection  with  the  bureau  here  to  know  what  he  would  charge  us 
a  gun  of  that  character.  He  wrote  back  what  he  would  charge,  and 
jast  raised  a  subscription  and  remitted  him  the  money.  We  took  it 
by  subscription.  He  shipped  the  gun  from  this  point,  and  the  carri- 
i  from  Annapolis,  or  Indianapolis,  I  do  not  know  which. 
i.  What  was  the  particular  object  of  getting  that  cannon  ? — ^A.  We 
nted  it  to  make  a  noise  with,  to  fire  salutes,  and  hurrah  and  have  a 
yd  time  generally. 

^.  You  did  not  need  that  gun  to  protect  yourselves  ? — ^A.  Not  at  all. 
ere  is  no  need  for  any  protection  of  that  kind. 
Q.  You  mentioned  Judge  Breck,  who  yon  said  was  a  chancellor  and 
republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  he  a  native  Mississippian  ?-^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  in  Mississippi? — A.  Ever  since  1860  or 
167.  He  came  from  Rochester,  N.  Y.  I  happen  to  know  that,  because 
e  represent  his  brother  in  some  business  matter  in  our  county ;  he  is 
man  of  some  business. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  democratic  meeting  at  Breckville  abont  that 
me?— A.  Nothing,  except  rumor.  I  heard  a  rumor  of  a  meeting  that 
inie  year. 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  county  ? — ^A.  That  is  in  our  county. 
Q.  How  far  from  where  you  were,  at  Cook's  shop  ? — A.  Abont  a  mile 
rtwo  miles  from  where  the  meeting  took  place  that  day. 
Q.  Was  it  this  same  crowd  that  had  been  at  Cook's  shop  which  was 
t  Breckville,  or  was  it  a  different  party? — A.  I  would  state  that  the 
arty  that  were  at  Breckville  that  night  were  a  portion  of  the  same 
rowd,  I  am  told ;  but  the  Yazoo  clubs,  however,  left  in  order  to  get 
i!ro8s  the  river ;  I  know  that  they  began  leaving  about  the  time  we  did, 
i  order  to  get  across  the  river.    There  was  nothing  but  one  little  flat- 
>at,  and  they  had  to  cross  very  slowly.    They  were  all  on  horseback. 
tey  had  to  leave  quite  early,  too.    The  parties  who  were  engaged  in 
e  meeting  at  Breckville  were  a  portion  of  the  same  crowd. 
Q.  They  were  Madison  County  men? — A.  Yes,  sirj  they  must  have 
en  Madison  County  men. 

3.  Do  yon  know  of  any  indignities  they  offered  to  Judge  Breck  at 
it  time  ? — ^A.  I  know  of  nothing. 

j.  Did  yon  hear  of  it  at  that  time,  as  a  matter  of  current  rumor  f — ^A. 
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I  heard  they  gathered  in  front  of  his  store  and  in  froirt  of  Judge  Breck's 
house  down  there  in  the  lane  and  fired  pistols,  and  hurrahed,  and  had  a 
funeral,  and  dug  a  grave  and  put  in  a  coffin,  and  one  thing  and  another. 

Q.  Did  they  call  on  the  judge  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  they 
did  or  not,  but  1  think  they  did  ;  I  think  that  was  the  rumor. 

Q.  They  got  him  out  and  made  him  assist  in  these  ceremonies  f — A. 
I  cannot  say  positively,  but  my  impression  is  it  was  reported  that  he 
did  come  down  there. 

Q.  He  came  down  by  compulsion,  they  forced  him  f  You  did  not 
hear  that  he  voluntarily  came  down  and  participated  in  those  things?— 
A.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  it  was  reported  that  he  came  of  his  own 
will  or  not.  My  impression  is  that  he  did  not  come  of  his  own  wish. 
It  was  reported  that  they  called  on  him  to  come  down  and  take  part  in 
the  ceremonies,  and  that  he  did  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  position  that  he  holds  f — A.  He  holds  no  position 
now.    He  was  chancellor. 

Q.  Was  he  chancellor  at  that  timef — A.  He  had  been. 

Q.  What  is  a  chancellor  in  Mississippi;  is  it  a  chancery  judge  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir.  We  have  what  we  call  the  common-law  courts  and  the  chan- 
cery courts.  They  are  separate,  they  are  not  blended  as  they  are  in 
some  States. 

Q.  Had  Judge  Breck  taken  any  special  part  in  this  campaign  t— A 
No,  sir ;  none  at  all. 

Q.  Had  he  made  himself  at  all  officious  as  a  politician  f — A.  No,  sir; 
not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Had  he  taken  any  interest  at  any  time  in  politics  in  Mississippi  Y- 
A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  at  one  time  he  was  a  candidate  before  the  republican 
convention  for  nomination  for  Congress.  Atone  time  before  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  chancellor  he  became  quite  interested  in  i)olitics.  Since 
he  has  been  chancellor  he  has  taken  very  little  interest,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion,  then,  for  the  indignities  practiced  toward 
him! — A.  If  there  were  any  indignities  practiced  towanls  him,  I  can  say 
there  was  no  occasion,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  of  character  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  man  of  very  good  char- 
acter. He  is  suspected  of  being  a  little  sharp  in  trading  and  things 
of  that  kind ;  but  I  never  heard  of  him  being  charged  with  any  partiC' 
ular  dishonesty.  I  never  heard  him  charged  with  theft  or  robbery  or 
murder. 

Q.  If  he  had  been  guilty  of  anything  of  that  kind,  you  would  have 
heard  of  it  ? — A.  I  would  have  been  very  apt  to  have  found  it  out. 

Q.  You  found  out  all  the  faults  in  Mississippi  during  the  campaign  of 
1875  on  the  republicans  you  could,  in  order  to  change  the  politics  of  tbe 
State? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course  we  did.  We  searched  into  their  record 
as  closely  as  we  could,  and  wherever  we  found  a  fault,  of  course  we  held 
it  up  to  public  gaze. 

Q.  If  an  attack  was  made  on  him,  it  was  pretty  clear  there  was  do 
cause  for  it  f — A.  No  cause  that  we  were  aware  of.  There  was  no  at- 
tack made  on  Judge  Breck  at  this  time  that  I  am  aware  of.  1  kno^ 
there  was  a  talk  about  impeaching  him  for  incapacity  when  he  was 
chancellor,  but  I  suppose  it  was  idle  talk. 

Q.  That  was  more  probably  to  get  him  out  of  office,  was  it  not!— A. 
I  do  not  know ;  I  know  that  nothing  of  that  kind  was  done.  I  never 
heard  any  grave  charge  affirmed  against  Judge  Breck. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  to  what  extent  they  carricKi  their  indignities 
toward  him  that  night  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  could  not  tell  you. 
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)  any  steps  taken  to  punish  the  parties  that  did  it  f — ^A.  Kone 

w  of.    If  there  were  measures  taken,  I  do  not  know  it. 

ou  know  anything  about  the  registration  in  your  county  at 

lection  ?^ A.  I  know  some  little  about  it. 

ou  know  of  anybody  who  failed  to  be  registered  who  ought 

^en  registered  f — A.  I  expect  there  were  some  who  failed  to 

ou  not  know  that  a  good  many  colored  men  were  not  regis- 
claimed  that  they  ought  to  vote? — A.  I  can  only  tell  you  this : 
le  presence  of  the  board  of  registers  just  before  the  election 
;  time,  I  suppose  an  hour.  While  I  was  there  a  good  many 
m  came  up,  and  the  registers  asked  them  with  regard  to  the 
'  their  residences,  and  when  they  were  not  able  to  answer  the 
vf  hich  the  law  prescribes,  the  register  refused  to  register  them, 
you  just  explain  how  tbey  asked  the  questions  T — A.  Very 
'  instance,  the  man  would  come  up,  and  they  would  ask  him 
He  would  answer.  They  would  then  ask  him  in  what  por- 
e  county  he  lived,  and  he  would  answer  in  a  certain  portion, 
ertain  plantation.  They  would  then  ask  him  iu  what  justice's 
in  what  portion  of  that  beat,  he  lived.  If  he  was  not  able  to 
it  question,  they  refused  to  register  him. 
I  answered  that  he  lived  in  a  certain  beat  and  could  not  tell  on 
ter  section  of  land,  did  they  not  then  refuse  to  register  himf 
sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  They  may  have  done  so;  but 
^  there,  I  know  that  question  came  lip,  and  the  board  of  regis- 
idvised  that  it  was  unnecessary  that  they  should  answer  the 
JT  range  or  section  of  land;  that  it  was  simply  necessary  to 
d  beat  and  the  portion  of  the  beat ;  and  those  questions  were 
id.  I  saw  questions  of  that  character  propounded  to  both 
black  voters.  I  saw  some  white  men  not  able  to  answer,  and 
m  turned  away.  I  heard  that  those  colored  men  who  could 
r  the  question  were  advised  to  go  down-stairs  and  see  Jeffrey, 
ith,  or  some  of  those  people  and  find  out. 
you  not  hear  them  ask  them  what  their  occupation  was  ? — A. 
ard  them  Ask  that  question. 

rhere  prosecuted,  or  anything  of  that  kind  f— A.  No,  sir.  I 
jmony  to  that  effect  the  other  day ;  but  I  never  heard  ques- 
lat  kind  asked. 

^ou  know  that  some  of  them  went  and  found  out  upon  what 
ction  they  lived  and  came  back  with  it  written  on  a  piece  of 
1  they  then  refused  to  register  them  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
>. 

many  negroes  do  you  suppose  there  are  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
dug  on  a  quarter-section  of  land  who  can  describe  the  land 
y  from  it  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  suppose  500  in  the  State  can  do  it. 
r  many  white  men  in  Mississippi  can  do  the  same  thing! — A. 
only  do  it  by  reference  to  a  map  and  posting  themselves, 
do  not  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  they  did  exclude 
hat  account? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  know  that  they  did  that, 
they  required  them  to  state  what  beat  or  section  of  a  beat  they 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

It  do  you  mean  by  that? — A.  For  instance,  you  live  in  beat 
1  then  1  think  there  is  a  division  of  some  kind.    I  do  not 
iderstand  it  myself,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth, 
[lere  any  political  division  of  a  beat  ? — A.  I  will  tell  you  the 
^hen  I  went  there  and  they  asked  me  that  same  question,  I 
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did  Dot  know  myself  how  to  describe  my  residence,  and  I  had  to  go  off 
and  inquire  in  regard  to  the  matter.  They  had  it  divided  ap  into  east 
and  west  ward. 

Q.  Who  had  divided  that  up  f — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  done  by  the  city 
charter. 

Q.  That  was  done  ? — A.  That  was  done.  When  iiiey  asked  me  the 
question,  I  told  them  I  did  not  know,  and  I  went  back  and  inquired ;  I 
made  it  my  business  to  post  myself,  and  went  back  and  registered. 

Q.  You  said  some  colored  men  belonged  to  the  cTubs.  How  maoy 
colored  men  belonged  to  the  democratic  clubs  ?  I  do  not  refer  to  where 
they  joined  in  a  mass.T— A.  I  am  simply  telling  you  about  the  two  dabs 
we  have  in  Canton.  I  said  I  supposed  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  each  club  in 
the  city  ofOanton. 

Q.  The  club  was  composed,  then,  wholly  of  democrats  ?  These  colored 
men  were  democrats,  I  suppose  ? — A.  They  united  themselves  with  oor 
club  as  democrats. 

Q.  Were  these  speeches  to  the  clubs  made  out  of  doors  f — A.  The  club- 
meetings  were  held  in  the  mayor's  office,  in  the  city  of  Canton. 

Q.  Were  these  meetings  attended  by  others  than  democrats?—!. 
Whenever  they  wanted  to  go ;  they  were  public  meetings. 

Q.  Did  they  go  as  a  matter  of  fact? — ^A.  I  have  seen  them  there. 

Q.  Was  it  a  common  thing  for  the  colored  people  to  attend  your  dab- 
meetings  ? — A.  There  were  some  colored  people  at  almost  every  mee^ 
ing  we  ever  held. 

Q.  What  number,  what  proportion  f — A.  There  was  not  a  very  large 
number  in  the  city  of  Canton. 

Q.  Then  it  was  rather  unusual  for  the  colored  republicans  in  your 
county  to  attend  a  democratic  meeting  ? — A.  Ko,  sir ;  it  was  not  qdq- 
sual  for  them  to  attend.  . 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  club-meetings  f — ^A.  It  was  unusual  for  any  large 
number  to  attend.  For  instance,  two  or  three  hundred  of  theni  would 
not  come  in  there,  because  there  were  not  two  or  three  hundred  white 
people  there.  Our  clubs,  I  suppose,  only  numbered  one  hundred  aod 
twenty-five  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  each  ward,  and  I  suppose  ten  or 
fifteen  negroes  joined  in  each  club. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  think  were  down  there  at  Cook's  shop  f— A. 
Besides  what  were  there  from  Madison,  they  came  over  from  Yaioo 
County  5  they  came  in  procession. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  Madison  County  colored  men  were 
down  there  f — A.  I  suppose  there  were  a  hundred  colored  folks  then 
that  were  Madison  County  people. 

Q.  Colored  voters  ?— -A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  reckon  there  were  one  hun- 
dred voters  5  I  reckon  sixty  or  seventy-five  colored  men,  and  the  rest 
women. 

Q.  Was  it  not,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  regis- 
tration law,  a  difficult  matter  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  legal  votersof 
your  county  to  register  ? — A.  It  was  a  difficult  matter  if  they  coald  not 
answer  these  questions.  It  was  not  a  difficult  matter  for  them  to  po^ 
themselves. 

Q.  Are  those  questions  fixed  by  the  statute  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  from  recollection  give  us  just  what  the  statute  sayst—Ai 
I  cannot  do  it. 

Q.  By  what  legislature  was  that  statute  passed  ? — A.  By  the  legid^ 
tnre  of  January,  1876,  that  law  was  passed. 

Q.  Democratic  or  republican  f — A.  Democratic  legislature.  The  reg- 
istration law  was  changed  in  January  of  last  year. 
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^  How  are  these  registrars  appointed  f — ^A.  They  ar^  appointed  by 

\  governor  of  the  State. 

3.  Are  they  democratic  or  repablican  in  yonrconnty?— A.  Twodem- 

uts  and  two  repoblicans.    This  man.  Handy,  to  whom  reference  is 

de  in  the  extract  which  you  read  from  the  Mail,  was  one  of  the  reg- 

rars. 

J.  Does  the  constitntion  of  Mississippi  determine  the  character  of  the 

:;er?   Does  it  state  what  qaali6cation  he  shall  possess,  or  anything  of 

bt  kind  that  is  required  I — A.  Do  you  mean  as  to  property  qualifica- 

D,  or  educational  qualification  ? 

2.  Any  qualification;  I  do  not  care  whatf — ^A.  It  fixes  none  that  I 

jw  of. 

2.  Are  there  no  qualifications  mentioned  in  the  constitntion  f — A. 

ne  that  1  can  recollect  just  at  present.    There  is  certainly  no  educa- 

iial  or  property  qualification. 

},.  I  suppose  it  says  the  man  must  be  twenty-one,  and  must  be  a 

ident  of  the  State  ?— rA.  Yes,  sir ;  it  says  that. 

2.  That  is  in  the  constitntion  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  outside  of  that  there  is 

hing. 

2.  iSoeQ  the  constitution  provide  for  the  registration  of  voters  ? — A. 

s,  sir. 

2*  Does  it  say  anything  about  what  questions  shall  be  propounded, 

v?hat  statement  they  shall  make  before  the  registrars  f — A.  It  does 

;;  that  is  a  matter  that  is  regulated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

).  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  Judge  Breck  was  intim- 
ated at  all  or  forced  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  stated  that  it  was  just  a 
ktter  of  rumor. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  the  registrars  took  counsel  from  law- 
rs  in  Canton  as  to  the  questions  they  were  to  ask,  and  they  were  ad- 
sed  that  they  ought  not  to  interrogate  the  voters  as  to  the  township 
id  range  and  district  they  lived  in  f — A.  I  only  know  that  by  infor- 
atioD. 

Q.  Whom  did  they  consult  f — A.  My  information  is  thatf  they.con- 
ilted  Mr.  E.  G.  Smith  and  Colonel  Singleton,  who  were  there ;  and  I 
kve  been  told  that  the  questions  were  written  out  by  Colonel  Single- 
>Q  for  the  board  of  registrars  to  propound  to  the  voters. 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  tbe  questions  were  written  down,  and  that 
le  registrars  were  advised  and  told  they  must  not  inquire  as  to  the 
uige  and  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ]  that  is  my  information. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Still  you  do  not  know  but  what  they  did  do  thatf — A.  I  do  not 
Qow  that  they  did  it  in  my  county. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  they  did  it  in  your  county,  but  in  other  coun- 
ts they  did  f — A.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  recollect  that  there 
as  some  complaint  of  Powell's  asking  questions  of  that  character. 
Q.  Bat  still  you  say  about  three  thousand. negroes  registered? — ^A. 
9,  sir;  I  do  not  think  that  many  registered  in  the  county.  I  said 
ere  were  four  thousand  five  hundred  voters.  That  was  the  registra- 
•n  a  year  or  two  ago. 

9.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  year  f — A.  What  the  present  regis- 
tion  is  I  do  not  know. 

J.  You  do  not  pretend  to  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
I.  That  was  the  registration  previous  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  two  or  three 
rs  ago.    1  suppose  it  is  about  the  same.    What  the  registration  of 
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the  colored  vote  in  Madison  County  was  last  registration  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  white  registration  was  at  the  iast  registra- 
tion there! — A.  Ifo,  sir;  I  do  not  know.  I  would  add  to  my  testimony 
that  I  understand  the  cause  of  complaint  against  Colonel  Warner  was 
that  he  intended  to  make  the  negroes  vote  the  straight  republican  ticket 
at  Calhoun  station,  instead  of  the  compromise  ticket  that  had  been 
formed ;  and  it  was  feared  that  some  violence  might  be  done  to  him  on 
that  day  on  that  account. 

Q  There  was  a  republican  ticket  in  the  field  and  this  compromise 
ticket  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the.J:«publican  ticket  was  withdrawn  when  the 
compromise  ticket  was  formed.  The  county  republican  executive  com- 
mittee and  the  democratic  county  executive  committee  signed  an  agree- 
ment that  the  parties  would  support  this  compromise  ticket,  and  that 
no  straight  democratic  or  republican  ticket  should  be  voted. 

Q.  Then  it  was  thought  that  Warner  proposed  to  vote  a  straight  re- 
publican ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  violation  of  the  agreement  it  was 
supposed  that  he  intended  to  make  the  negroes  vote  the  straight  repub- 
lican ticket. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  contemplated  such  a  thing? — ^A.  Not 
in  the  least ;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 


WAsmNOTON,  January  23, 1877. 

John  S.  Bubton  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^Answer.  In  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  I  was  raised  there. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — A.  I  am  thirty-seven  years  old. 

Q.  You  are  a  white  man,  are  you  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged  ? — ^A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

Q.  Were  you  a  soldier  on  either  side  during  the  late  war? — ^A  Iwai 

Q.  Which  side? — ^A.  The  confederate. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  confederate  army? — ^A.  About  three 
years. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  ? — ^A.  I  was  a  private  in  the  first  part  of  the  war; 
an  officer  in  the  latter  portion. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  ? — ^A.  I  was  a  lieutenant  in  Forrest's 
Cavalry. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  civil  office  in  the  State  of  Mississippi— A.  I 
have  not ;  never  applied  for  one,  and  I  do  not  want  any. 

Q.  You  never  were  a  candidate  for  any  office  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  politics  ? — A.  I  am  a  republican. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  election  of 
1875  or  1876,  or  both,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi. — A.  I  can  say  nothing 
outside  of  my  own  county.  I  take  no  part  in  politics  except  to  vote.  I 
know  that  we  had  quite  an  exciting  election  there  in  1875. 

Q.  In  what  county  do  you  reside  ? — A.  Marshall  County. 

Q.  Go  on  ? — ^A.  I  know  of  no  acts  of  violence  of  my  own  knowledge; 
only  common  report.    I  speak  now  of  1875. 

Q.  State  any  acts  of  violence  that  were  of  public  notoriety.  I  do  not 
ask  where  one  individual  may  have  told  you,  but  where  it  was  a  mattei 
of  general  notoriety  in  the  community  in  1875? 
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(Mr.  Keraan  objected.    Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  know  of  any  acts  of  violence.    There  was 
JQst  common  report  of  intimidation  to  control  republicans. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q   Colored  republicans  you  speak  of  more  particularly? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  what  those  acts  consisted  of  as  far  as  you  know. — A.  Just 
trying  to  control  them  by  threatening  to  discharge  them  in  the  event 
tliat  they  voted  the  ticket  they  wanted  to  vote,  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  How  general  did  that  seem  to  be  in  1875  in  your  county! — A.  It 
was  a  very  common  thing.    1  might  say  they  were  all  that  way. 

Q,  From  whom  did  these  threats  come ;  from  democrats? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 
Q.  White  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  land-owners. 
Q.  About  what  is  the  total  population  of  Marshall  County  ? — A.  I 
cannot  state  the  total  population.    I  think  we  have  over  6,000  voters. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  those,  if  you  know,  are  colored  men  ! — A. 
There  is  a  majority  there;  1  think  the  colored  registered  majority  last 
year  was  over  400. 

Q.  Four  hundred  more  colored  voters  than  white  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  has  been  the  politics  of  the  county  heretofore  in  years  back? — 
A.  Up  to  1875  it  was  republican. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  1875? — A.  I  think  there  was  an  average  of  500 
deinocnitic  majority. 

Q.  You  may  state  if  yoa  know  of  any  acts  of  violence,  of  intimida- 
tion, or  any  acts  calculated  to  intimidate  and  deter  voters  from  voting 
iu  1870  in  your  county  ;  and,  if  so,  state  the  particular  acts. — A.  Noth- 
ing, as  I  stated  before,  of  my  own  knowledge ;  nothing  but  common  re- 
lH)rt.    I  have  had  negroes  come  and  tell  me  that  they  were  discharged. 
1  did  remember  one  man ;  but  it  is  something  I  do  not  busy  myself  about. 
1  talce  as  little  hand  in  politics  as  almost  anybody,  although  I  have  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  in  it,  because  I  do  not  think  tiiere  is  any  use  in  it. 
Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  when  you  say  you  think  there  is  no  use  in 
U!— A.  I  think  it  is  the  intention  of  the  democratic  party  to  carry  the 
election  down  there  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  is  their  in- 
tention to  carry  it  by  means  not  fair?  Is  that  your  idea  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
that  is  what  I  think. 

Q.  State  why  you  think  that. — A.  Only  from  their  conduct;  and,  as 
^  said  a  while  ago,  by  their  threats  to  control  the  colored  man,  who  is 
the  republican  there,  by  telling  him  they  will  discharge  him  or  retuse 
faim  employment  if  he  votes  his  ticket. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  of  colored  republicans  being  dis- 
^larged  for  voting  the  republican  ticket? — A.  No,  sir;  only  from  com- 
^ou  report  there. 
Q.  Common  report  that  that  has  been  done  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  When  you  say  "  common,''  explain  how  common  ;•  whether  it  is  a 
Matter  conceded  by  the  democrats  ? — A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  Treated  as  an  established  fact  in  that  community  that  men  are 

J^iscbarged  for  exercising  their  rights  at  the  polls  ? — A.  Yes,  1  think  it 

"(9.    I  do  not  think  it  amounts  to  anything  aft/cr  the  election,  because  I 

frequently  see  the  very  men,  or  some  of  them  that  I  heard  had  been  dis- 

fifaarged,  employed  again.    It  is  done  for  effect,  and  has  its  effect. 

Q.  Is  that  held  in  terrorem  over  the  voter  before  the  election  ? — ^A. 
AIJ  the  time. 
19  MIS 
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Q.  By  what  proportion  of  the  white  people  of  the  country  is  that  i 
sorted  to  before  the  election  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  thj 

Q.  A  large  proportion  f — A.  A  large  proportion  of  them  5  I  cannot « 
what  proportion. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  disposition  of  the  land  owners  and  plante 
generally  is  toward  the  colored  republicans  of  that  section  ! — A.  It 
very  bitter. 

Q.  Is  that  confined  to  black  republicans  or  does  it  extend  to  repub 
cans  generally  ? — A.  I  believe  that  they  have  worse  feelings  towards 
white  republican  tban  they  do  to  a  black  one. 

Q.  Have  you  some  white  republicans  in  your  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  they ;  northern  or  southern  men  ? — A.  We  have  some 
both. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  republicans  besides  yourself  who  were  in  t! 
confederate  army  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Graham  is  a  republicaD,  % 
George  M.  Buckhannon,  Mr.  Mahon,  Mr.  Lacy.  I  do  not  know  tJiat 
can  mention  any  more. 

Q.  Are  they  h\\  white  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Natives! — A.  I  believe  so,  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  nati 
Mississippians,  but  they  are  southern  men. 

Q.  Were  they  all  in  the  southern  army  ! — A.  Every  one  of  them. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  feeling  is  bitter.  State  how  that  feeling  is  show 
What  disposition  is  manifested  toward  republicans? — ^A.  Ostracism 
something  very  hard  to  define. 

Q.  Define  it  as  well  as  you  can.— A.  Whenever  an  election  is  goii 
on,  it  is  shown  by  men  refusing  to  speak  to  you,  passing  by  you  ia  tov 
as  if  they  did  not  know  you. 
I  Q.  Do  they  cut  your  acquaintance  f  — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  th 

it  is  carried  any  further  than  that.  All  of  which  is  very  disagreeat 
to  a  man  that  has  much  fine  feeling  about  him.  I  do  not  mean  to 
understood  as  speaking  disrespectful  of  the  southern  people.  Itisp 
litically  that  I  am  speaking  of.  I  think  that  the  southern  people  are  1 
honorable  people  and  an  honest  people,  and  they  are  gentlemen ;  hut 
tbrnk  that  during  a  political  campaign  a  great  many  of  them,  most  ( 
them,  leave  their  consciences  at  home. 

Q.  You  mean  they  allow  their  prejudices  to  run  away  with  theraf- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  soon  as  it  is  over,  generally,  after  the  election,  it  is  a 
right. 

Q.  Does  that  extend  to  the  social  relations  between  families  durio 
this  time,  to  any  extent? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  does.  There  ar 
some  men  among  us,  gentlemen,  that  are  commonly  termed  Gari)et  N 
gers,  from  whom  I  have  heard  complaints  of  being  ostracized.  IdoiK 
think  it  extends  to  any  southern  people.  When  you  meet  southern  me 
they  talk  about  his  being  "  pretty  rotten."  That  is  the  expression  th? 
generally  use.  1  do  not  think  it  goes  to  the  female  portion  of  the  coo 
munity. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  extends  to  the  social  matters  of  family  of  soati 
ern  people  as  much  as  it  does  to  carpet-baggers  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  speak  only  of  your  own  county  in  this  ! — A.  That  is  all. 
take  no  part  in  politics.    It  is  very  disagreeable  down  there  daring  t) 
campaign.    I  generally  go  into  my  office  and  shut  myself  up. 

Q.  Your  county  is  rather  an  exception — a  peaceable  county — mc 
so  than  most  counties,  has  it  not  been  ? — A.  From  what  I  hear  and  s 
in  the  papers,  it  must  be  so. 

Q.  State  what  you  mean  by  carpet-baggers  in  your  section. — A. 
refers  to  gentlemen  who  are  northern  men — men  that  were  in  the  F 
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eral  Army — who  have  come  down  there  since  the  war.  The  democrats 
accQse  them  of  coming  there  for  office  only.  I  have  seen  some  of  tliem 
that  I  thoQght  were  objectionable,  but  I  have  seen  some  very  clever 
men. 

Q.  Some  of  these  northern  men  have  held  office,  I  suppose,  and  some 
have  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  large  majority  of  them,  tbough, 
have  held  office. 

Q.  Is  the  great  mass  of  the  republican  party  in  your  county  composed 
of  colored  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  by  nature  they  are  republicans. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  colored  man  is  naturally  a  republican  ? — A. 
[  certainly  do. 

Q.  Suppose  the  negro  is  left  unbiased  by  anything  except  moral  sua- 
jion,  how  would  he  vote  f — A.  I  think  the  republicans  would  have  about 
ill  of  them.  There  might  be  a  baker's  dozen  in  every  thousand  who 
would  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  I  think  the  only  way  to  get  the  repub- 
licanism out  of  them  is  to  shoot  them. 

Q.  In  your  county,  then,  at  the  last  election,  things  were  pretty  peace- 
able!—A.  Very  peaceable. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  republican  vote  was  in  that  county  at  the 
last  election — whether  it  was  an  average  or  not  f — A.  That  I  cannot  say, 
only  from  what  I  have  heard.    I  have  never  examined  the  reports. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  there  is  considerable  feeling  against  republicans  in 
that  section.  Do  you  know  whether  that  feeling  extends  so  as  to  make 
it  diflBcult  for  them  to  receive  proper  treatment  in  the  courts  of  the 
country !  • 

Mr.  Kernan  objected. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  think  it  does, 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  State  your  reasons  for  that>  opinion. — A.  I  have  noticed  for  the 
Msix  months,  or  perhaps  ^a  year,  that  it  seemed  to  be  the  object  of 
tbe  democratic  party  to  break  down  the  character  of  men  that  ha  d 
i^een  prominent  republicans  by  indicting  them  for  some  frivolous  offeose. 
,  Q.  To  what  extent  has  that  been  carried,  according  to  your  observa- 
|ioD,  in  your  county  ? — A.  1  know  several  instances.  I  know  a  case  in 
^Fayette  County — the  cx)unty  adjoining  ours.  A  gentleman  by  the 
tame  of  Pierce,  United  States  marshal,  had  some  difficulty  there  with  a 
democratic  editor.    I  forget  the  gentleman's  name. 

Q.  What  did  they  indict  him  for? — A.  Pierce  had  challenged  him, 
•nd  he  could  not  get  redress,  and  he  posted  him. 

Q.  State  what  yon  mean  by  posting  f — ^A.  I  only  state  this  from  gen- 
ral  mmor. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  common  talk  and  notoriety  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  may  state  it. — A.  By  "  posting  ^  1  mean  that  he  re- 
used to  accept  the  challenge,  and  he  just  post^  him  as  a  vile  scoun- 
re],or  something  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Pierce  posted  the  editor? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  sent  him  a  copy  of  the 
)6ter,  and  told  him  that  he  would  stand  by  that;  that  he  (Pierce) 
>uld  post  it,  and  would  for  some  minutes,  or  probably  half  an  hour,  or 
hour,  be  by  it  with  his  gun.  I  believe  that  that  ended  it  until  the  cir- 
it  court  came  on,  and  then  my  understanding  and  belief  is  that  they 
iicted  Mr.  Pierce  for  libeL 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
2.  Id  tbis  poster  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  he  ever  prosecuted? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was 
prosecuted  or  not.  Another  case  is  of  Mr.  Lee  who  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress ;  I  do  not  know  in  what  district.  He  was  a  former  sheriff 
there.     He  was  a  southern  man.    He  was  indicted  for  misdemeanor. 

Q.  Was  he  prosecuted? — A.  Not  yet.  He  told  me — I  have  this  from 
Mr.  Lee  himself— that  he  asked  the  case  to  be  brought  up  and  they  re- 
fused it,  and  it  is  now  pending. 

Q.  Was  Pierce  a  southern  man  f — A.  1  do  not  know.  My  understand- 
ing is,  however,  that  he  is  a  northern  man,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  But  Lee  is  a  southern  man  ? — A.  Lee  is  a  southern  man. 

Q.  A  native  of  Mississippi ! — A.  I  think  he  is  a  Texan. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  southern  army? — A.  All  the  time,  I 
think.     He  went  in  at  the  commencement  and  staid  until  it  was  over. 

Q.  And  was  a  candidate  for  Congress,  you  say  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  last 
year,  1876. 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  any  other  instance  of  what  yon  considered  frivo- 
lous indictments  being  found  against  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
was  a  witness  to  a  case  of  the  same  sort  in  our  circuit  court  at  Holl? 
Springs.  A  prominent  republican  gentleman  there  was  indicted  for 
misdemeanor. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  were  a  witness  in  the  case,  or  only  at  thecoartf 
— A.  I  was  at  the  court.    I  believe  I  was  a  witness  in  the  case  too. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  W^hat  did  you  say  he  was  indicted  for  ? — A.  Misdemeanor. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  Mr.  George  M.  Buckhannon,  the  former  sheriff 
of  the  county. 

Q,  Was  that  prosecuted  ?— A.  It  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  ? — A.  At  his  request — I  should  say  only  at 
his  demand,  it  was  prosecuted. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  prosecution  ? — A.  He  was  exoDerated, 
found  not  guilty. 

Q.  What  was  the  political  complexion  of  the  petit  jury  that  acqoitted 
him  ? — A,  It  was  composed  of  twelve  men,  nine  of  whom  were  democrats, 
aud  three  colored  men  who  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket  iu  1875. 

Q.  So  they  really  were  all  democrats  ? — A.  All  democrats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  complexion  of  the  grand  jury  tbat  in- 
dicted him  ? — A.  I  think  there  were  nineteen  members  of  it,  seventeen 
of  them  democrats,  and  two  badly  bull-dozed  republicans. 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  these  bull  dozed  republicans.— A.  I 
mean  that  they  were  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the  democrats, 
and  were  suspected  all  the  time  when  in  the  grand-jury  room. 

Q.  What  was  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court,  a  democrat  or  republi- 
can f — A.  He  is  a  democrat.    I  think  he  was  a  former  whig. 

Q.  You  were  present  at  this  trial  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  what  the  conduct  of  the  judge  was  with  referein* 
to  It,  as  far  as  you  could  observe? — A.  I  thought  that  it  was  the  most 
bitter  thing  I  ever  witnessed. 

Q.  Bitter  against  the  defendant  ? — A.  Bitter  against  Mr.  BuckhannoB* 

Q.  Anxious  lor  conviction  ? 

Mr.  Kernan.  You  had  better  confine  the  question  to  what  he 

The  Witness.  I  never  did  see  and  never  expect  to  see  a  man  that 
was  as  anxious  to  get  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Go  on. — A.  I  wish  to  state  that  the  action  of 
the  State's  attorney  was  what  I  considered  altogether  fair  in  the  whole 
trial 
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By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 
.  Was  he  a  republican  or  democrat  t — A.  One  of  the  best  democrats 
ever  saw,  a  school-mate  of  mine. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
.  An  honorable  gentleman  f~>-A.  An  honorable  and  high-minded 
tleman. 

.  His  condact  was  fair  on  the  trial  ? — A  I  think  so.  I  think  he  had 
7  little  heart  in  the  prosecution.  I  th^uk  the  prosecution  was  con- 
ted  from  the  bench. 

.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  course  of  the  judge  in  procuring 
indictmeot  against  Buckhannon  ? — A.  I  do. 
.  State  what  you  know. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

>.  Were  you  there  when  the  indictment  was  procured  ?    Do  you 
ilk  of  what  you  heard  or  saw  the  judge  do,  or  from  information  ! — 
I  believe  I  saw  everything  in  tbe  world  that  was  done. 
\,  At  the  time  the  indictment  was  found  ! — A.  I  was  not  in  the  graud- 
y  room,  of  course,  when  the  indictment  was  procured. 

By  Mr.  Teller: 

5.  But  you  were  in  attendance  upon  the  court  f — A.  I  was. 
}.  Proceed. — A.  The  judge  took  more  interest  in  it  than  ever  I  saw 
udge  take  in  any  case.  In  the  first  place  he  had  the  assistant  auditor 
are,  with  a  transcript  of  everything  that  was  in  tbe  office  at  Jackson, 
(1  after  that  was  examined — I  do  not  think  it  panned  out  as  he  wanted 
to  pan  out — he  was  telegraphing  to  Jackson  for  more  f>roof. 
Q.  The  judge  himself! — A.  The  judge  himself  was  doing  this.  I 
lew  that  he  had  written  to  a  gentleman  who  formerly  lived  in  Holly 
[)riugs,  a  man  by  tbe  name  of  Faulk,  to  send  him  a  transcript  of  Mr. 
ockhaonon's  statement  with  the  auditor  at  Jackson,  and  I  know  the 
'reman  of  the  grand  jury  was  waiting  for  that  letter,  or  at  least  was 
dilating  about  bringing  it  in ;  the  true  bill  had  never  been  returned 
ito  court,  and  1  hoped  that  it  was  killed.  Mr.  Buckhannon  had  some 
ieDds  in  there,  I  thought. 

Q.  On  the  grand  jury  1 — A.  On  the  grand  jury.  I  speak  of  that  as 
guess  more  than  anything  else.  When  tbis  letter  came,  I  think  I  cau 
Iniost  positively  say  it  was  sent  to  the  grand-jury  room  by  tbe  judge 
f  the  court. 

Q.  This  letter  in  reply  to  his! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Whether  the  grand 
arorsever  saw  it,  or  knew  its  contents,  I  do  not  know.  I  only  judged 
y  the  true  bill  being  returned  immediately. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  grand  jury  having  been  increased 
Dd  persons  having  been  added  pending  this  investigation  ? — A.  Tbey 
ad  some  very  clever  men  on  it  at  tbe  start.  Tbey  were  let  off,  whether 
t  their  own  request  or  not  I  do  not  know,  though  I  think  it  was,  and  it 
as  reinforced  twice,  I  know. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  put  on  who  were  not  originally  on  it? — A. 
think  there  were  two  or  three,  or  perhaps  four  the  first  time.  The 
cond  time  there  were  two. 

Q.  Was  it  generally  understood  that  the  grand  jury  was  endeavoring 
find  an  indictment? 

Mr.  Kernan  objected.    (Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  true  bill  was  pending. 
rould  state,  further,  that  after  the  true  bill  was  in,  I  had  hoped  it 
aid  be  killed,  as  Mr.  Buckhannon's  friends  had.    Of  course,  it  put 
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him  to  trouble.    When  the  true  bill  was  brought  in,  I  was  standing  at 
the  clerk's  desk.    The  old  judge  was  sitting  about  where  you  are  sitting, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  grand  jury  was  standing  in  front.     He  held  tbe 
true  bill  up  that  way,  [indicating,]  and  I  saw  "  George  M.  BuckhauDoa^ 
written  across.    Buckhanuon  came  up,  and  I  said  to  him,  ^^Buck,  that 
tbing  is  in."    ** Well,''  said  he,  "  I  want  it  to  come  up  right  away."    I 
then  went  to  the  circuit  clerk,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
against  Mr.  Buckhannon.    He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  there  was 
or  not.    Buckhannon  had  to  go  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  some  business,  afid 
said  I,  "  He  wants  you,  if  any  bill  is  there,  to  issue  a  capias  on  it."    He 
says,  ^'  If  he  wants  to  go  to  Jackson,  let  him  go  on."    I  told  him  that 
if  be  did,  these  fellows  would  say  that  he  had  run  off.     He  then  told  me 
that  he  had  been  instructed  not  to  issue  a  capias  on  it  by  the  judge.   I 
went  back  and  told  Mr.  Buckhannon  that.     He  then  went  to  bis  lawyer, 
Colonel  Harris,  a  very  good  democrat.    Colonel  Harris  asked  tbe  court 
if  there  was  a  true  bill.    The  old  judge  told  him  that  there  was,  but  that 
Mr.  Buckhannon  was  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  campai<]^n  there,  audtbat 
he  did  not  want  it  to  get  out.     I  think  his  object  in  that  was 

Mr.  Kebnan,  (to  the  witness.)  Wait.  Have  you  given  what  tbe  judge 
said  when  Harris  asked  him  1 — A.  He  said  he  did  not  want  it  to  become 
known,  and  that  he  would  wait  until  after  the  campaign  was  over.  That 
was  about  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  Now,  1  object  to  what  he  thought  the  judge  meant  He 
was  going  to  state 

Tbe  Witness.  I  state  positively  that  the  judge  did  say  that  to 
Buckhannon's  counsel. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  your  opinion  as  to  what  the  judge's  inteim- 
tion  was. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  1  think  his  intention  was  to  hold  it  over  Buckhannon 
during  the  campaign ;  in  other  words,  I  think  he  wanted,  if  Buckbanuoo 
got  up  to  make  a  speech,  to  have  some  one  in  t^ie  crowd  to  get  up  and 
ask  if  there  was  not  a  true  bill  found  against  him. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Was  it  a  matter  of  notoriety  then  that  the  bill  was  found,  so  th»t 
the  clerk's  not  issuing  the  writ  would  not  have  concealed  it  trom  the 
public! — A.  Not  at  all.    It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety.    As  a  proof  of 
that,  what  made  me  believe  it  still  further,  the  next  day  the  paper  that 
is  ])rinted  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  Clarion 

Q.  A  democratic  paper  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  It  came  out  with  an  article  headed  ^'Another  one  rf 
the  faithful  impeached,"  or  something  to  that  amount.  "A  member  of 
tbe  national  executive  committee  indicted  for  embezzlement,"  Miod 
you,  he  was  not  indicted  for  embezzlement,  but  for  misdemeanor. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  national  republican  committee  f — A.  He 
was. 

Q.  That  was  generally  known  in  Mississippi  f — A.  Well  known.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  man  who  wrote  this  letter  or  sent  this  telegram 
got  this  information.  I  do  not  know  wbere  he  could  have  got  it  from 
unless  from  the  judge  of  the  court,  or  the  clerk,  or  the  foreman  of  tbe 
grand  jury.  Until  the  capias  is  issued  tbe  law  is  that  it  shall  not  be 
made  public.  This  convinced  me  that  I  was  about  right ;  that  it  ^as 
cbip-trap  about  holding  it  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance  from  that  place  to  Jackson  t — A.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  or  two  hundred  miles. 
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Q.  It  most  b«ive  oeen  telegraphed  tbem  iu  order  to  appear  in  the  pa- 
per next  day  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  telegraphed  or  not. 
It  may  have  been  the  second  day  afterward. 

Q.  Was  that  matter  telegraphed  pretty  generally  throughout  the 
State,  that  he  had  been  indicted,  or  telegraphed  to  northern  papers  ? — 
A.  I  think  it  was  in  several  of  them.    I   think   it  was  in   the  New 
York  Sun  and  in  a  Saint  Louis  paper ;  I  did  not  see  it  iu  the  Louis- 
ville paper.    I  know  it  was  in  several  of  the  northern  papers.    Now  I 
wish  further  to  state  that  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Calhoun,  who 
was  the  democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of  our  town — he  is  a  nice  t»en- 
tleman  and  I  voted  for  him  myself — is  the  editor  and  owner  of  the  paper 
there,  the  Keporter,  who  came  out  in  his  paper  and  said  that  Mr.  Buck- 
hauuou  had  been  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  and  that  he  was  honorably 
acquitted.    He  said,  '^This  much  for  a  man  with  whom  I  have  always 
diftVred  iu  politics.'^    Mr.  Calhoun,  I  say,  was  a  candidate  for  mayor 
atterward,  and  he  told  me  that  the  deputy  sheriff  had  told  him  that 
several  of  his  democratic  friends  said   that  they  would  be  damned 
if  they  would  vote  for  him  because  he  had  printed  that  notice  about 
Buckbannou.    Calhoun  told  me  that  he  sent  him  word  back  to  go  to 
bell;  that  he  did  not  care  whether  he  voted  for  him  or  not.    I  only  men'- 
tion  that  to  show  the  result  of  doing  a  man  justice  by  only  saying  he 
was  honorably  acquitted;  when  a  set  of  men  can  tell  their  candidate 
they  would  be  damned  if  they  would  vote  for  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  its  being  denounced  by  other  prominent  demo- 
crats besides  this  gentleman  as  a  political  job  I — A.  I  have  heard  some 
of  the  bitterest  men  there,  whom  J  knew  to  be  the  bitterest  men,  say 

that  it  was  about  the  smallest  thing  they  ever  saw  a  gentleman  engage 

in. 

Q-  The  indicting  of  Buckhannon  ? — A.  Tes,  sir.  I  have  he9>rd  demo- 
crats say  that;  and  the  republicans  denounced  it  generally. 

Q-  You  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Pierce  posting  a  democratic  editor.  Is 
thi8|)08ting  business  a  common  thing  down  there? — A.  I  believe  when 
thej  challenge  a  man  down  there  and  he  does  not  fight,  they  generally 
W  him. 

Q.  You  have  known  that  to  be  done  before  ? — A»  I  do  not  know. 
^hey  are  generally  denounced  through  some  paper.  I  saw  a  case  of  it. 
Tiro  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  Watson  and  Massey,  were  democrats. 
-fn  article  had  appeared  in  Massey's  paper  in  denunciation  of  Watson's 
father,  from  which  correspondence  ensued.  Massey  did  not  respond, 
as  they  thought,  and  he  was  denounced  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  anybody  except  Mr.  Pierce  to  be  indicted 
for  doing  that  ? — A.  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  prohibiting  the  posting  of  men  in  your  State  f— 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  against  challenging  or  accepting  a  challenge  ! — 
A.  1  think  there  is. 

Q.  Is  there  not  also  a  law  against  provoking  a  breach  of  the  peace  by 
posting? — A.  I  do  not  knqw. 

Q.  Pierce  was  indicted  for  misdemeanor,  either  the  challenge  or  the 
posting,  one  or  the  other?— A.  Indicted  for  libel,  I  understood. 

Q.  You  have  not  got  a  copy  of  what  he  posted  ?— A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  northern  man  ?— A.  That  is  what  I 
boug'lit ;  I  do  not  state  that  for  a  fact. 

Q.   What  office  had  he  held  ?— A.  United  States  marshal. 
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him  to  trouble.    When  the  true  bill  was  brought  in,  I  was  standing  at 
the  clerk's  desk.    The  old  judge  was  sitting  about  where  you  are  sittiog, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  grand  jury  was  standing  in  front.     He  held  tbe 
true  bill  up  that  way,  [indicating,]  audi  saw  "  George  M.  BuckhanDon'' 
written  across.    Buckhannon  came  up,  and  I  said  to  him,  ^^Buck,  thnt 
thing  is  in."    "Well,''  said  he,  "  I  want  it  to  come  up  right  away."   I 
then  went  to  the  circuit  clerk,  and  asked  him  if  there  was  anything 
against  Mr.  Buckhannon.    He  said  he  did  not  know  whether  there  was 
or  not.    Buckhannon  had  to  go  to  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  some  business,  and 
said  I,  "  He  wants  you,  if  any  bill  is  there,  to  issue  a  capias  on  it."    He 
says,  **  If  he  wants  to  go  to  Jackson,  let  him  go  on."    I  told  him  that 
if  be  did,  these  fellows  would  say  that  he  had  run  off.     He  then  told  me 
that  he  had  been  instructed  not  to  issue  a  capias  on  it  by  the  judge.  I 
went  back  and  told  Mr.  Buckhannon  that.     He  then  went  to  his  lawyer, 
Colonel  Harris,  a  very  good  democrat.    Colonel  Harris  asked  the  court 
if  there  was  a  true  bill.    The  old  judge  told  him  that  there  was,  but  that 
Mr.  Buckhannon  was  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  campaign  there,  audthat 
he  did  not  want  it  to  get  out.     I  think  his  object  in  that  was 

Mr.  Kernan,  (to  the  witness.)  Wait.  Have  you  given  what  the  judge 
said  when  Harris  asked  him  ! — A.  He  said  he  did  not  want  it  to  become 
known,  and  that  he  would  wait  until  after  the  campaign  was  over.  That 
was  about  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  Now,  1  object  to  what  he  thought  the  judge  meant.  He 
was  going  to  state 

The  Witness.  I  state  positively  that  the  judge  did  say  that  to 
Buckhannon's  counsel. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  your  opinion  as  to  what  the  judge's  inten- 
tion was. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  1  think  his  intention  was  to  hold  it  over  Buckhannoo 
during  the  campaign ;  in  other  words,  I  think  he  wanted,  if  BuckbaQuoo 
got  up  to  make  a  speech,  to  have  some  one  in  t^ie  crowd  to  get  up  and 
ask  if  there  was  not  a  true  bill  found  against  him. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Was  it  a  matter  of  notoriety  then  that  the  bill  was  found,  so  that 
the  clerk's  not  issuing  the  writ  would  not  have  concealed  it  from  the 
public! — A.  I^ot  at  all.  It  was  a  matter  of  notoriety.  As  a  proof  *>^ 
that,  what  made  me  believe  it  still  further,  the  next  day  the  paper  that 
is  printed  at  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  Clarion 

Q.  A  democratic  paper  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  " 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  It  came  out  with  an  article  headed  ''Another  cue  of 
the  faithful  impeached,"  or  something  to  that  amount.  "A  member  <»j 
the  national  executive  committee  indicted  for  embezzlement."  Mm** 
you,  he  was  not  indicted  for  embezzlement,  but  for  misdemeanor. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  national  republican  committee ! — A.  fl® 
was.  ^ 

Q.  That  was  generally  known  in  Mississippi  f — A.  Well  known, 
do  not  know  where  the  man  who  wrote  this  letter  or  sent  this  telegi^*^ 
got  this  information.    I  do  not  know  where  he  could  have  got  it  ft*^.^ 
unless  from  the  judge  of  the  court,  or  the  clerk,  or  the  foreman  of  ^^ 
grand  jury.    Until  the  capias  is  issued  the  law  is  that  it  shall  not    ^^ 
made  public.    This  convinced  me  that  I  was  about  right ;  that  it  ^^ 
clap-trap  about  holding  it  up. 

Q.  What  was  the  distance  from  that  place  to  Jackson  ! — A.  One  h*^ 
dred  and  eighty  or  two  hundred  miles. 
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Q.  It  must  liave  oeen  telegraphed  them  in  order  to  api^ear  in  the  pa- 
5r  next  day  I — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  it  was  telegraphed  or  not. 
may  have  been  the  second  day  afterward. 

Q.  Was  that  matter  telegraphed  pretty  generally  thronghout  the 

tare,  that  he  had  been  indicted,  or  telegraphed  to  northern  papers  f — 

..  I  think  it  was  in  several  of  them.    I   think   it  was  in   the  New 

ork  Sun  and  in  a  Saint  Loais  paper ;  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  Louis- 

ille  pa[>er.     I  know  it  was  in  several  of  the  northern  papers.    Now  I 

rish  farther  to  state  that  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Calhoun,  who 

fas  the  democratic  candidate  for  mayor  of  our  town — he  is  a  nice  gen- 

leman  and  1  voted  for  him  myselt^s  the  editor  and  owner  of  the  paper 

here,  the  Keporter,  who  came  out  in  his  paper  and  said  that  Mr.  Buck- 

[launon  had  been  tried  for  a  misdemeanor  and  that  he  was  honorably 

acquitted.    He  said,  '*This  much  for  a  man  with  whom  I  have  always 

differed  in  politics."    Mr.  Calhoun,  I  say,  was  a  candidate  for  mayor 

afterward,  and  he  told  me  that  the  deputy  sheriff  had  told  him  that 

several  of  his  democratic  friends  said   that  they  would  be  damned 

if  they  would  vote  for  him  because  he  had  printed  that  notice  about 

Buckliannou.    Calhoun  told  me  that  he  sent  him  word  back  to  go  to 

liell;  that  he  did  not  care  whether  he  voted  for  him  or  not.    I  only  men'- 

tion  that  to  show  the  result  of  doing  a  man  justice  by  only  saying  he 

^as  honorably  acquitted ;  when  a  set  of  men  can  tell  their  candidate 

they  would  be  damned  if  they  would  vote  for  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  its  being  denounced  by  other  prominent  demo- 
crats besides  this  gentleman  as  a  political  job  ? — A.  I  have  heard  some 
of  the  bitterest  men  there,  whom  J  knew  to  be  the  bitterest  men,  say 
tbat  it  was  about  the  smallest  thing  they  ever  saw  a  gentleman  engage 
in. 

Q.  The  indicting  of  Backhannon  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  he9.rd  demo- 
crats say  that;  and  the  republicans  denounced  it  generally. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Pierce  posting  a  democratic  editor.  Is 
this  posting  business  a  common  thing  down  there! — A.  I  believe  when 
IWy  challenge  a  man  down  there  and  he  does  not  fight,  they  generally 
post  him. 

Q.  You  have  known  that  to  be  done  before  f — A»  I  do  not  know. 
They  are  generally  denounced  through  some  paper.  I  saw  a  case  of  it. 
Two  gentlemen,  by  the  name  of  Watson  and  Massey,  were  democrats. 
An  article  had  appeared  in  Massey's  paper  in  denunciation  of  Watson's 
father,  from  which  corres}K>ndence  ensued.  Massey  did  not  respond, 
^s  they  thought,  and  he  was  denounced  in  the  paper. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  anybody  except  Mr.  Pierce  to  be  indicted 
for  doing  that  ?— A.  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  Have  you  any  law  prohibiting  the  posting  of  men  in  your  State  ! — 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q'  Is  there  any  law  against  challenging  or  accepting  a  challenge  ! — 
A.  1  think  there  is. 

Q-  Is  there  not  also  a  law  against  provoking  a  breach  of  the  peace  by 
Wingl^A.  I  do  not  knqw. 

Q-  Pierce  was  indicted  for  misdemeanor,  either  the  challenge  or  the 
posting^  one  or  the  other!— A.  Indicted  for  libel,  I  understood. 

Q'  YoQ  have  not  got  a  copy  of  what  he  posted  I— A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Yoa  say  Mr.  Pierce  was  a  northern  man  ? — A.  That  is  what  I 
^nought;  I  do  not  state  that  for  a  fact. 

Q.  What  office  had  he  held  I— A.  United  States  marshal. 
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Q.  When  was  that  that  he  was  United  States  marshal  Y — A.  Last  year, 
I  think. 

Q.  When  was  this  challenge  and  the  posting  f — A.  I  think  it  was  in 
ibe  latter  part  of  the  summer. 

Q.  Was  he  marshal  at  the  time  he  challenged  and  posted  f — A.  That 
was  my  understanding. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  that  indictments  Has  it  been  tried  or  not!— 
A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  That  is  one  evidence  of  the  nnfairuess  of  the  administration  of 
justice  which  you  give! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   Where  does  Mr.  Pierce  liveS — A.  Mr.  Pierce  lives  in  Oxford. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Lee  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  f — A.  Last 
year. 

Q.  And  when  was  this  indictment  found  f — A.  I  cannot  say.  It  was 
about  the  time,  though. 

Q.  Before  be  became  a  candidate  or  after  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  abont  this  indictment,  bow  it 
happened  to  be  found  ! — A.  Only  from  what  Mr.  Lee  told  me  himself. 

Q.  You  have  no  other  information  except  what  Lee  said  f  What  was 
the  offense  alleged  against  him,  as  you  understood  ? — A.  Something ia 
his  ofiQce;  not  keeping  some  items  in  his  cash-book  which  the  law  re- 
quired in  his  ofi&ce. 

Q.  As  sberiflf  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  for  some  violation  of  his  duty  as  sheriff  S — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  about  itt — A.  I  have  not 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  allegation  was  true  or  not  t— A.  I 
believed  it  to  be  true.  I  think  he  is  a  gentleman.  I  do  not  think  be 
would  tell  a  falsehood  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  me.  As  to  the  allegation  in  the  indict- 
ment, the  charge  against  him,  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  whether 
that  was  true  or  not! — A.  No,  sir;  of  course  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  personal  knowledge  about  the  proceedings  of  tli® 
grand  jury  when  he  was  indicted  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  in  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Bnckhannon  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  infer? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  indicted  in  your  county  of  Marshall  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  he  sheriff;  when  did  his  term  cease! — A.  Eis  te^^ 
ceased  in  December,  1875. 

Q.  Were  you  one  of  his  deputies  ! — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  In  no  way  connected  with  him  in  the  office  f — A.  I  was  in  hisofiB^ 
a  good  deal. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  f — A.  Only  as  a  friend. 

Q.  You  were  intimate  with  him  and  were  his  friend  and  had  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  about  this  attempt  to  indict  him  ? — A.  I  had  as  mucli  ^ 
anybody. 

Q.  And  you  attended  at  the  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  some  of  the  grand  jurors  while  the  thing  ^^ 
out,  before  the  bill  was  found  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  you  talk  with  T — A.  Only  one. 

Q.  You  expressed  your  views  to  him  about  it,  I  suppose  f — A.  I  di«' 

Q.  What  we  call  laboring  with  him  a  little  against  the  righteoasoess 
of  finding  a  bill? — A.  My  conversation  with  him  was  this:  1  told  W'^ 
Bnckhannon  did  not  fear  anything  if  he  would  just  not  allow  then)  to 
drag  politics  into  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  not  a  dignified  and  proper  thing  to  do 
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to  talk  with  a  grand  juror  f — A.  O,  yes ;  bat  it  is  something  that  is  gen- 
erally done. 

Q.  He  was  in  fact  tried  by  what  yon  call,  substantially,  a  democratic 
jury  and  acquitted  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  are  your  grand  jurors  selected  f — A.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
law  to  name  them.    We  have  five  supervisors,  and  each  supervisor 
has  a  right  to  name  three  or  four  men. 
Q.  How  often  do  they  name  them  f — A.  Twice  a  year. 
Q.  Do  they  ^u^tually  name  them,  or  do  they  send  a  certain  number 
from  their  political  divisions?    Do  you  not  have  them  drawn  from  a 
box  at  all  down  there  f — A.  Ko,  sir;  that  is  the  petit  jury  that  we  draw 
froiD  the  box. 

Q.  How  many  do  they  name,  and  to  whom  Y    To  the  county  clerk  f — 
A.  To  the  circuit  or  chancery  clerk,  I  do  not  know  which. 

Q.  Badi  supervisor  names  four  or  five  to  him  t — A.  About  three  or 
four. 

Q.  How  many  does  that  make  in  your  county  ? — A.  Twenty ;  we  have 
five  supervisors. 

Q.  Are  they  drawn  by  the  clerk,  then,  from  the  box,  or  does  he  just 
take  the  men  the  supervisors  name! — A.  He  takes  them;  but  those 
men  when  they  are  drawn  are  hardly  ever  there,  or,  at  least,  the  greater 
portion  of  them,  and  the  grand  jury  just  fill  up  with  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  about  there. 

Q-  If  the  men  whom  the  supervisors  name  do  not  attend,  who  sum- 
mons talesmen,  as  we  call  them  ? — A.  The  sheriff. 

Q*  The  sheriff  summons  men  to  fill  their  places  from  the  by-standers  f 
"^A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  tliat  is  where  the  professional  juror  comes  in. 

Q'  Do  you  remember  how  many  of  those  named  by  the  supervisors 
appeared  when  they  were  called  on  this  occasion  f — A.  I  do  not. 
Q*  Did  one,  two,  or  three  of  them  get  excused  f — A.  I  think  they  did. 
Q-  And  then  the  sheriff  summoned  others  ? — A.  Then  the  sheriff  sum- 
njoued  others. 
Q-  That  is  the  way  it  was  done  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.Q*  Bas  the  judge  anything  to  do  with  summoning  themf — A.  No, 

sir. 

Q*  "Who  is  this  judge ;  what  is  his  name  f — A.  John  W.  C.  Watson. 
Q*  Where  does  he  live  f — A.  In  Holly  Springs. 
Q*  Is  he  a  circuit  judge! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'  How  was  he  made,  by  appointment  or  election  ? — A.  Appointment. 
0-  By  what  authority? — A.  By  the  governor,  and  confirmed  by  the 
senate/ 

0*  When  was  he  appointed  f — A.  He  was  appointed  in  April  or  May, 

1876. 

.  9*  Who  was  the  governor  that  appointed  Judge  Watson  ! — A.  I  think 
^^^^  H  senator  named  Stone.  I  do  not  consider  him  governor.  lie  is 
acting  governor. 

Q*  In  whose  place  was  this  gentleman  appointed  f — ^A.  Andrew  Davis. 

Q-  Had  his  term  run  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^  How  old  a  man  is  this  judge  ! — A.  Sixty -eight  or  seventy  years  of 

age. 

Q*  Does  he  live  in  your  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir.   I  wish  to  be  understood 
^  Dot  reflecting  anything  on  Sir.  Watson's  character  for  personal  iu- 
^^gnty.    1  think  he  is  an  honorable  man. 
I       Q-  This  Judge  Watson  has  lived  there  all  his  life  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^«  He  is  a  man  of  good  character  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  As  a  lawyer  and  upright  man  as  yoa  nuderstand  f — A.  He  is  an 
able  man  ;  an  honorable  gentleman,  but  his  politics 

Q.  You  think  he  has  prejudices  from  politics? — A.  I  think  instead  of 
bringing  his  law  down  to  the  court-house,  he  leaves  his  law  at  hooie 
and  brings  down  his  prejudices. 

Q.  Before  he  was  put  on  the  bench,  was  he  a  politician  or  known  to 
be  active  in  politics! — A.  The  most  vindictive  one  I  ever  saw. 

Q.  Did  he  take  an  active  part  or  otherwise  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  one  of  the  leaders  of  what  was  called  tt^e  conservative 
element  there? — A.  I  do  not  think  we  have  got  anything  of  that  sort 
there. 

Q.  What  act  did  you  see  him  do  while  this  grand  jury  was  out  before 
it  brought  in  the  bill  ?  Tbatyou  can  mention  as  indicating  what  yoa 
thought  was  prejudice. — A.*  Several  tiuies  during  court  I  saw  him  seud 
down  for  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  to  bring  him  up  into  court  and 
he  was  whispering  to  him.    I  thought  that  was  suspicious. 

Q.  You  were,  whispering  outside  to  some  member.  Did  yoa  know 
what  he  whispered? — A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  he  said  to  him  ?-»A.  Of  course  not. 

Q.  Was  there  any  act  other  than  that  which  excited  your  suspicion  !— 
A.  i  cannot  say  that  there  was  ]  only  I  saw  him  in  company  with  thetore 
man  of  the  grand  jury  constantly  after  that,  and  I  thought  tbey  were 
talking  things  over. 

Q.  Aside  from  that,  did  you  see  anything  else  before  the  bill  was 
brought  in  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  were  other  charges  pending  before  the  grand  jniy 
in  other  cases  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  indictment  was  brought  in  yon  said  that  you  happened 
to  see  his  name? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  judge  made  no  disclosure  that  you  know  of? — A.  No. 

Q.  But  you  saw  it,  and  you  told  your  friend  Mr.  Buckhaunon  f— A.  I 
did. 

Q.  And  he  probably  told  some  of  his  other  friends,  did  he  not !— A. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  likely  he  would  go  out  and  tell  the  people. 

Q.  He  got  his  counsel  to  come  in  and  he  told  him,  I  suppose  t-A. 
Not  until  after  I  had  applied  to  the  clerk. 

Q.  Did  the  counsel  make  this  inquiry  openly  of  the  judge,  or  was  it 
privately  between  them  f — k.  I  believe  he  did  it  openly.  1  cannot  saf 
positively  about  that. 

Q.  You  think  he  in  open  court  asked  the  judge  if  a  bill  had  been  foond, 
and  the  judge  said  he  was  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  canvass,  and  didout 
wunt  it  known  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  said  in  open  court,  you  think  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  ^ 
cannot  say  whether  that  was  or  not.  The  court  was  there,  but  whether 
it  was  said  quietly  or  openly,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  inquiry  ? — ^A.  No.  I  knew  that  it  was  beinp 
made. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  made  openly  or  secretly !— A.  l 
do  not.    I  do  not  think  that  that  amounts  to  anything  either  way. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  judge's  telegraphing  for  copies  of 
records  of  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  I  saw  a  copy  of  a  telegram  alter- 
ward,  which  was  sent  to  Mr.  Buckhannon  by  one  of  his  friends  from 

Jackson,  tbat  Judge  Watson  had  telegrapihed  to ,  sending  Mr. 

Buckhannon  a  copy  of  Watson's  telegram. 

Q.  What  did  Watson's  telegram  ask  for  ? — ^A.  Just  a  record  of  some- 
thing there  in  the  auditor's  office.    I  do  not  know  what. 
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told  uie  that  the  foreman  had  told  him  that  Mr.  Watson  had  writ- 
iickson,  Mi88.,  to  a  friend,  a  letter  concerning  his 

get  what,  did  yoa  learn — some  document  from  there! — A.  To 
mscript  from  the  office,  and  that  was  what  I  thought  they  were 
for.  The  true  hill  was  never  brought  in  until  after  that, 
it  whether  that  went  before  the  grand  jury  or  not,  you  did  not 
-A.  The  letter  went  into  the  grand-jury  room.  Whether  they 
r  read  it,  I  do  not  know. 

they  did,  it  was  some  transcript  of  some  record  at  Jackson, 
le  judge  asked  the  officer  to  send  him  ? — A.  1  do  not  know.  I 
ere  was  a  letter  sent  from  Mr.  Watson  during  court  into  the 
ry  room.  Whether  it  was  a  transcript  from  them  or  a  letter 
man  saying  such  was  the  case,  I  do  not  know.  1  was  speaking 
n propriety  of  the  letter  being  sent  into  the  grand-jury  room. 
It  you  did  not  see  the  letter  nor  what  it  contained  1 — A.  Of  course 
t 

id  you  understood  it  was  a  letter  written  to  get  a  transcript  of 
tig  from  Jackson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ere  there  any  men  outside  of  the  court  who  knew  immediately 
bill  being  found  besides  from  the  court  or  from  being  in  the 

Did  they  not  learn  it  from  the  grand  jury? — A.  1  suppose  so. 
be  general  desire  and  hope  they  would  tind  the  bill, 
lere  was  a  good  deal  of  political  prejudice  1  infer! — A.  A  great 

any  democrats  had  said  this  was  a  small  business  of  indicting 

Quon  f — A.  The  smadest  they  had  even  seen  gentlemen  i)retend 

;e  in.    A  gentleman  who  had  not  spoken  with  myself  for  six  or 

ars  I  shook  hands  with  upon  it. 

iDderstood  3'oa  that  in  1875  or  1876  yoa  had  no  knowledge  of 

n  outside  of  your  own  county! — A.  Not  a  bit. 

)Q  do  not  know  of  any  violence  in  your  county  daring  either  of 

ections  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

ELLEB.  We  do  not  claim  that  there  was  any  in  that  county. 

y  Mr.  Kebnan.)  What  you  know  about  men  being  threatened 
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Q.  That  was  the  thing! — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  the  case.  I  beard  a 
great  mnuy  of  tbem  say  that  it  would  be  much  the  best  to  have  their 
§tato  Hffairr,  than  to  have  the  President. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  both  in  1875  and  1876  their  feeling  and  their 
anxiety  was  about  the  State  election  rather  than  about  the  President  in 
your  State! — A.  I  think  they  were  fully  as  anxious  to  elect  Mr.  Tilden 
as  they  were  to  ele^^t  the  State  officers.  You  see  the  State  officers  did 
not  corae  u[)  in  187G. 

Q.  But  in  1875  it  was  a  very  earnest  canvass  to  get  control  of  the 
State  government! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1875  they  in  their  discussions  were  urging:, 
right  or  wrong,  that  there  was  maladministration  of  their  State,  and 
they  wanted  to  get  control  of  it  themselves! — A.  They  urged  that 

Q.  In  reference  to  prejudice  against  northern  men  of  which  you  speak, 
is  not  this  bitterness  toward  republicans  against  what  they  call  and  joa 
all  call  "carpetbaggers!" — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Is  there  not  great  bitterness  against  them! — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  I 
thought  you  asked  the  question  whether  it  was  not  against  them  ratber 
than  against  the  home-men. 

Q.  No  ;  whether  there  is  not  a  special  feeling  of  unkindness  and  pre- 
judice against  these  northern  men  who  have  held  office! — A.  Yes, sir; 
there  is  a  great  prejudice  against  them. 

Q.  It  is  not  true  that  most  of  the  northern  republicans  who  are  down 
there  are  men  who  have  come  there  to  hold  office! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
should  say  most  of  them.  There  are  some  democrats  there,  northern 
men,  who  are  just  as  anxious  for  office  as  the  others,  but  they  cannot 
get  any. 

Q.  They  were  prejudiced  against  the  fellows  who  came  down  from  the 
North  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  gentlemen  have  staid  there  to  live  among 
you  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  officers  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  they  staid 
there  much  longer  than  it  would  take  them  to  buy  a  box  ot  pai>er  collars. 

Q,  After  the  offices  went  they  did  not  stay  to  make  their  lot  witli  .vout 
— A.  No,  sir  5  I  do  not  want  it  to  appear  that  I  am  speaking  disrespect^ 
fully  of  these  northern  men.  Among  these  northern  men,  gentlemen  who 
came  down  there  that  they  call  carpet-baggers,  I  have  found  some  as 
clever  men  as  anybody. 

Q.  In  1875  was  Mr.  Wells  running  in  your  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  a  southern  or  a  northern  man  ! — A.  A  northern  man. 

Q.  There  was  a  split  among  the  republicans,  was  there  not!— ^' 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  the  regular  candidate  ! — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Who  did  the  democrats  support,  or  did  they  split  too  ! — A.  I  think 
they  supported  Wells  last  year.  I  do  not  think  they  supported  him  much 
this  year. 

Q.  Generally,  you  say,  after  the  campaign  is  over,  the  bitterness  droi* 
down  again  toward  the  southern  men  and  toward  the  negroes  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  working  for  the  very  men  who  said  they  would 
turn  them  away  if  they  voted  wrong  f — ^A.  Frequently  the  case ;  they 
tell  him  he  has  acted  badly  once,  but  go  on. 

Q.  These  carpet  baggers,  you  said,  were  mainly  men  who  were  in  the 
Federal  Army,  and  then  staid  there  since  ! — A.  They  were  northern  men. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  in  the  Army  or  not. 

Q.  That  is  all. — A.  I  want  to  be  put  on  the  record  again  in  speaking 
of  southern  uen,  that  I  consider  them  honorable  and  good  men,  all  of 
theiu,  but  they  are  democrats.    I  want  that  to  appear  on  the  record. 
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By  Mr.  Telleb  : 
Q.  That  I  believe  you  stated  before  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 
Q.  It  is  their  political  prejudice  that  you  object  tot — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Yon  say  this  hostile  feeling  is  not  confined  to  northern  republi- 
cans wrho  go  there! — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q'  l»  there  any  objection  to  northern  men  if  they  come  there  and  are 
democrats,  as  fal'  as  you  have  observed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  1 1^  is,  then,  the  politics,  and  not  the  location  a  man  comes  from,  is 
it  f— A^  ^    Yes,  sir ;  the  politics. 

Q.  ^^oQ  say  that  you  think  that  the  northern  men  have  mostly  left. 
Can  joua  give  any  reason  why  they  are  likely  to  leave!  Is  it  agreeable 
for  a  a^i»rthern  man  to  live  there! — A.  I  should  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  H^  it  agreeable  for  any  reiniblican  to  live  there  !  Is  it  not  some- 
what <3. ifficult  or  unpleasant! — A.  During  a  campaign  it  is  unpledsant ; 
but  aft-^^rward  it  is  all  right. 

Q.  X  t  continues  all  the  time,  you  say,  unpleasant  for  northern  men  ! — 
A.  0>  ^'68.  I  should  think  I  would  not  stay  there  over  sixty  seconds 
if  I  w^  s^  s  one.    I  speak  now  of  a  politician. 

Xy  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  X  s  there  any  objection  to  northern  men  who  come  down  on  busi- 
Des«*  v«r  1)0  do  not  become  active  politicians! — A.  1  think  their  business 
woulcl    be  very  small.    There  is  a  natural  jealousy  among  business  men, 

you  Is.  ViOW. 

Q.    £at  suppose  a  man  comes  and  buys  a  plantation  and  goes  to  work- 
ing it:-^  not  being  what  we  call  a  politician  ! — A.  1  should  say  that  if  he 
votecl    with  the  democrats  he  would  be  all  right.     He  might  buy  the  big- 
gest r>lautation  in  our  county,  but  if  he  was  a  republican  they  would  be 
bitter  Hgainst  him. 
Q-    Daring  the  election  ! — A.  Or  any  other  time. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q-  Senator  Kernan  asked  you  about  the  anxiety  to  get  possession 

and  control  of  the  State  government,  and  whether  they  did  not  urge 

[        that  the  finances,  &c.,  were  in  bad  condition  ;  that  there  had  been  bad 

mauagenient.    State,  if  you  know,  what  was  the  true  condition  of  af- 

i        lairs;  whether  that  was  a  true  charge,  or  whether  it  was  a  pretence. — 

\        A.  Judging  from  the  State  debt  I  should  think  it  was  a  pretence.    Fvoin 

\        ^"«  governor's  message,  Mr.  Stone's  message,  I  see  that  the  State's 

"Y^  is  11,100,000.    I  think,  however,  that  there  were  pamphlets  cir- 

cnlateU  during  the  campaign  that  it  was  several  millions,  probably  as 

»'Kii  as  15,000,000.    That  would  show  that  it  was  for  effect.     I  think 

^"^re  are  very  few  other  States  that  have  as  little  debt  as  we  have. 

J«-  Is  not  that  to  be  reduced  by  taxes  not  collected  ! — A.  1  think  so. 

I        ,  "  About  how  much  would  that  reduce  the  State  debt ! — A.  I  do  not 

th     'Faxes  were  due  that  would  in  some  measure  reduce  the  amount  of 
^®  ^^bt  at  the  time  stated?— A.  I  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 
8l     ^^  ^^^  remember  how  the  credit  of  your  State  stood,  as  to  its 
in  I  ^  bonds,  under  Governor  Ames  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  dealt  a  good  deal 
^ads  and  State  scrip. 
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Q   Did  they  differ  any  from  now! — A.  Just  before  Governor  Ames 
lefc  U8,  I  think  I  bought  and  sold  bonds  at  80  odd  cents. 

Q.  Have   they   been  higher  or  lower  since,  in  187Gt — A.  I  think 
higher.    I  think  the  bonds  are  worth  more. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  jou  think  the  administration  was  an 
economical  and  satisfactory  one  under  Governor  Ames,  and  for  a  year  or 
two  prior? — A.  Well,  sir,  whilst  the  taxation  was  heavy,  I  think  tbat 
the  debt  will  show  that  it  must  have  been  economical  as  compared  witli 
other  States. 

Q.  Were  the  taxes  heavy  during  his  administration! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  complaint  made  of  that  Ut  the  time! — A.  Yes,  sir,-  a  good 
deal. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 
Q.  Complaint  was  made  by  democrats,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes,  sir. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  24, 1877. 

James  W.  Lee  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Question.  Where  were  you  bom! — Answer.  In  Alabama. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now  ! — A.  In  Aberdeen,  Mississippi. 

Q.  In  what  county  is  that! — A.  Monroe  County. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Monroe  County,  Mississippi t—A.  A 
little  over  eleven  years. 

Q.  What  has  been  yonr  occupation  since  the  war  ! — A.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  merchandising  from  1865  to  1871,  and  then  I  have  held  it 
few  official  positions. 

Q.  What  official  positions  have  you  held! — A.  I  was  mayor  of  the 
town  of  Aberdeen,  and  I  was  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Q.  In  what  years  were  you  sheriff  ! — A.  1873  and  1874. 

Q.  What  other  official  positions  have  you  held! — A.  I  have  held  no 
other,  except  that  I  have  been  United  States  commissioner  there  under 
the  circuit  court. 

Q.  Were  you  the  republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  1876  f— A.  I 
was  in  the  first  congressional  district. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  war! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  On  which  side  ! — A.  On  the  confederate  side. 

Q.  You  fought  through  the  war! — A.  I  did  four  years. 

Q.  Who  was  your  competitor  for  Congress! — A.  Col.  H.  L.  Maldiow. 

Q.  Did  you  canvass  the  district ! — A.  I  did  partially. 

Q.  Was  it  a  joint  canvass  with  your  opponent ! — A.  It  was. 

Q.  How  many  counties  are  included  in  that  district! — A.  Eleven: 
Tishomingo,  Alcorn,  Prentiss,  Itawamba,  Pontotoc,  Lee,  Chickasaw, 
Monroe,  Clay,  Lowndes,  and  Oktibbeha. 

Q.  In  how  many  of  these  counties  did  yon  speak  ! — A.  I  spoke  in&D 
these  counties  except  Oktibbeha  and  fiowndes,  two  of  the  strongest 
republican  counties  in  the  district. 

Q.  You  did  not  speak  in  Oktibbeha  or  Lowndes! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  Oktibbeha  and  Lowndes  are  two  of  the  strongest  republican 
counties  in  the  district  and  you  were  the  republican  candidate  for  Coo- 
gress,  I  should  like  to  know,  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  why  yon  did  not 
speak  in  those  counties! — A.  I  was  not  permitted  to  speak  in  those  two 
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ntie8,  and  I  was  advised  by  leading  democrats  as  well  as  by  the  lead- 
repablicans  not  to  attempt  it.  1  did,  however,  attempt  it. 
J.  When  and  in  which  county  did  you  make  the  attempt  to  speak  I — 
I  will  just  state  here  that  about  the  last  of  October,  on  a  Mondsiy,  I 
»ke  at  West  Point,  in  Clay  County ;  it  is  the  county-seat.  There  was 
ksiderable  disturbance,  and  at  first  I  thought  they  were  not  going  to 
>w  me  to  speak.  I  had  been  told  before  I  went  there  that  I  would 
t  be  permitted  to  make  a  speech  at  that  point.  They  did,  however, 
rmit  me;  but  after  I  had  finished  they  positively  relused  to  hear  the 
Qdidate  for  elector,  and  did  not  hear  him. 

Q.  The  republican  candidate  for  elector! — A.  The  republican  candi- 
kle  for  elector;  and  he  left  and  was  pursued  some  distance  by  a  body 
democrats  in  uniform  with  large  revolvers,  all  thoroughly  armed. 
Q.  Who  was  he f — A.  W.  D.  Frazee;  he  was  the  republican  candidate 
)r  elector, 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  people  were  at  that  meeting  f — A.  It  is  a 
arge  court  house  hall,  and  it  was  filled,  compler/ely  filled.  I  suppose 
here  were  twelve  hundred  or  fifteen  hundred. 

Q.  How  divided  proportionately  in  reference  to  color  f — ^A.  Pretty 
jqoally  divided. 

Q.  Was  that  a-lvertised  as  a  joint  meeting  or  a  republican  meeting! — 
A.  As  a  joint  meeting. 

Q.  Who  were  to  speak  on  the  diflFerent  sides! — A.  Myself,  Colonel 
Muldrow,  and  Judge  Frazee,  the  republican  candidate  for  elector,  and 
Judge  Acker. 

Q.  Who  spoke  first ! — A.  Colonel  Muldrow. 

Q.  Who  followed  !— A.  I  followed. 

Q.  Who  then  ! — A.  Judge  Acker,  I  believe. 

Q.  Democratic  candidate  for  elector! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  happened! — A.  Then  Judge  Frazee,  the  repuolican 
^ndidate  for  elector,  was  to  follow,  but  they  would  not  hear  him,  and 
"id  not  hear  him. 

Q  Did  he  attempt  to  speak  ! — A.  He  did,  several  times. 

Q  What  did  they  do! — A.  They  hissed  and  hooted  and  hallooed,  and 
^ould  not  |)ermit  him  to  speak  at  all. 

Q.  Who  did  this,  the  democrats  ! — A.  The  democrats.  I  will  state, 
^po,  in  this  connection,  that  on  the  Saturday  preceding  we  spoke  at  a 
•ittle  place  in  the  same  county  known  as  Palo  Alto.  The  meeting  was 
^vertised  for  a  church  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  little  village;  and 
^hen  we  got  there  the  democratic  Sf)eakers  were  very  anxious  to  have 
bespeaking  in  the  street  in  the  little  village.  1  declined,  however,  to 
^owith  them  there,  because  the  people  had  assembled  at  this  church 
^here  we  had  already  met,  and  I  insisted  that  we  should  speak  there. 
fhey  finally  consented ;  and  there  was  a  large  body  of  democrats  uni- 
brmed  with  red  shirts,  and  some  of  them  with  caps  alike,  and  all  wear- 
Dff  large  re^volvers  outside  of  their  clothing. 

Q.  Exposed  ! — A.  Entirely  exposed,  and  they  were  organizing  clubs  or 
odies  under  a  common  leadership. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  them  were  there! — A.  I  cannot  state  posi- 
^ely  the  number,  but  something  over  one  hundred,  perhaps  two  hun- 
red. 

Q.  Were  they  on  horseback  ! — A.  They  came  there  on  horseback. 
Q.  In  a  body  under  a  leader! — A.  Quite  a  number  of  them  came  in  a 
dy,  not  all ;  but  they  came  in  dififcrent  bodies. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  when  they  got  there  ! — A.  They  were  very  in- 
Iting  in  their  conduct  toward  liie  republicans  before  the  speaking 
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commenced.  I  was  the  first  speaker  on  that  occa^sion,  and  while  I  was 
up  speaking  they  insisted  that  the  speaking  should  be  ont-doors.  1 
thought,  however,  the  church  was  large  enough  to  hold  all ;  but  I  con- 
sented to  speak  from  the  steps  of  the  church,  and  while  I  was  speaking 
I  heard  a  yelling,  and  I  looked  up  the  road  toward  the  little  village  and 
I  saw  quite  a  number  of  mounted  men,  all  uniformed  with  red  shirts 
and  caps  alike,  caps  trimmed  in  red,  and  one  piece  of  artillery,  and  |>er. 
haps  a  caisson.  They  came  dashing  down  just  as  fast  as  the  boi)»es 
could  come,  and  ran  up  within  a  short  distance  and  uiilimbereil  thdr 
piece  and  turned  it  around  and  tired  it,  and  created  quite  a  comtnotiou. 

Q.  Tbat  was  while  you  were  speaking? — A.  Wbile   I  was  speaking. 
Tht^n  some  of  the  democrats  suggested  to  them  to  wait,  and  they  c^asfd 
firing  the  cannon  until  after  I  had  tiuisbed.    The  crowd  was  very  threat 
ening,  offering  every  species  of  insult  to  the  repiiblicans  and  tbe  lepub 
lican  spt^akers.    I  remember,  after  I  had  finished  speaking,  I  advit»e<Jail 
the  colored  people,  the  republicans,  as  it  was  a  joint  discussion,  to  stay 
and  hear  the  democratic  speakers.     A  good  many  of  them,  however,  oq 
the  outskirts  began   to  break  away,  and  i  saw  there  were  armed  deiu 
oc>*ats  wbo  took  hold  of  them  by  the  shoulders  and  shoved  tbem  around 
and  pushed  them  back  into  the  crowd,  and  told  tbem  they  should  he;ir 
the  speaking.     I  got  up  and  told  tbem,  finally,  that  I  would  decline  lu 
speak  any  more — I  was  entitled  to  a  rejoinder — if  they  did  not  sta^and 
hear  the  democratic  speakers.    Through  my  influence  and  Judge  Fia 
zee's,  and  Mr.  Hodge's,  who  was  with  us,  and  others,  we  got  ihem  to 
stay,  and  the  meeting  passed  off  without  any  collision  or  any  trouble 
furtber  tban  already  mentioned.    Tbe  colored  republican  political  dobs 
very  often  go  to  their  meetings  with  a  drum,  or  two  drums,  a  tiag,aud 
a  tife.    After  the  meeting  was  over,  a  small  squad  of  colored  men  be 
longing  to  a  club  started  for  home,  and  some  of  the  club  informed  me 
tbat  they  were  pursued  by  about  thirty-five  armed  men,  their  drums 
taken  from  them  and  cut  to  pieces. 

Q.  On  their  way  home  that  evening  ? — A.  On  their  way  home.  There 
was  no  resistance  ottered  or  made  to  tbis  body  of  armed  men. 

Q.  Were  these  armed  democrats  that  you  speak  of! — A.  Yes^sir; 
dtMUocrats.  Then  on  Monday  following  I  went  to  West  Point,  Clay 
County,  as  I  have  already  stated.  There  was  a  larger  crowd  of  Itotli 
democrats  and  republicans  there.  1  met  there  the  same  democratic  clubs 
that  I  bad  met  at  Palo  Alto  on  Saturday. 

Q.  How  far  are  tbose  two  places  apart! — A.  The  distance,  I  think. is 
about  eigbt  or  ten  miles.  In  addition  to  tbat  all  the  local  democratic 
clubs  with  their  West  Point  artillery  also  turned  out.  After  the  speak 
ing  I  went  to  my  hotel. 

Q.  This  is  the  meeting  you  described  when  you  first  commenced!— 
A.  The  meeting  I  have  already  partially  described  at  West  Point. 

Q.  Go  on. — A,  1  went  to  my  hotel,  and  there  was  a  gentleman  who 
has  always  attiliated  with  the  democratic  party  wbo  cauie  to  my  room 
and  told  me  tbat  he  had  heard  quite  an  expression  since  the  meeting 
was  over,  that  he  had  heard  quite  a  number  say  they  ought  not  to  allow 
Frazee  to  speak,  and  they  were  very  sorry  they  had  allowed  me  to 
speak,  and,  said  he,  '^  I  will  tell  you  furtber,  you  will  not  be  allowed  or 
permitted  to  fill  any  of  your  other  appointments."  Said  he,  **  1  Irtive 
heard  tbis  from  democrats,  and  tomorrow  you  will  meet  at  Starkville 
(the  county-seat  of  Oktibbeha,  my  next  appointment)  the  same  demo- 
cratic clubs  and  artillery  that  you  have  met  here  today  ;"  and  said  be^ 
^'  I  know,  from  what  I  have  heard  them  say,  you  will  not  be  pei^mitted  to 
speak  there  to-morrow." 
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Was  this  jrentleuian  a  professed  democrat? — A.  He  was  aud  had 
ys  been.     He  is  oue  of  the  wealthiest  citizens. 

Have  yoa  any  objection  to  naming  him  I — A.  I  would  rather  bo 
srd. 
r.  Kernan,  (to  the  witness.)  Let  me  ask  you  one  word  about  tbis. 

are  an  iutelli,cjent  man.    Certuiuly  it  does  not  involve  any  more 

to  you  to  tell  the  name  of  tbe  gentleman  who  advised  30U  as  a 
1(1  than  to  tell  tbe  story. 

'.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  What  reason  have  you  for  not  telling? — A. 
reason  is  simply  tbi^:  I  know  tbe  feeling  against  any  man  who 
lid  affiliate  to  any  degree  whatever  with  any  republican.  I  know 
u  actual  observation  and  experic*nce  tbe  trouble  that  it  might  entail 
inbim.  These,  Senators,  are  tbe  reasons  for  asking  to  be  excused 
not  giving  bis  name. 

Ir.  Teller.  I  move  that  the  witness  be  excused  from  giving  the 
lie. 

Ir.  Kernan.  Let  him  pass  it  now  and  we  will  consider  it  afterwards. 
iidtMstaud  bis  uneasiness  is  about  that  man.  1  will  ask  him  after- 
rds  sKs  to  that,  and  then  you  can  decide  it. 

b.  Mitchell.  Very  well.  [To  the  witness  :]  Did  you  regard  this  as 
act  of  Iiiendship  upon  that  gentleman's  part  for  you  f — A.  I  knew  it 
l>«  such,  arid  I  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  intelli- 
it  jjeuilemen  that  live  in  that  section  of  conntry.  I  will  state  in  tbis 
luectioii  that  tbe  Hon.  H.  F.  Little,  who  had  been  a  senator  from  my 
latorial  district  in  tbe  State  legislature,  was  with  me  at  the  time  this 
usnuuication  was  made  to  me  by  this  gentleman. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 

}•  Did  he  hear  the  statement! — A.  He  heard  tbe  statement  with  me 
'ny  room. 

}'  Had  vou  at  that  time  other  appointments  ahead  to  speak? — A.  I 
^and  I  proceedt^d  from  there  to  Starkville. 

)•  Before  you  refer  to  that,  please  state  what  happened  that  evening 
"'gilt,  if  anything,  after  this  meeting  at  West  Point.— A.  There  was 
special  occurrence  further  than  Judge  Frazee  did  not  go  to  tbe  hotel 
Pfbcwas  driven  fr^m  the  courthouse,  but  went  to  a  republican's 
ise  who  lived  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  oQ\  and  on  the  way  to 
^t  house  he  was  ])ursued  by  thirty  or  forty  of  these  armed  democrats 
iuit'oim.  This,  however,  1  did  not  see.  I  have  it  from  bis  own  state- 
"taud  that  of  others.  I  was  also  informed  by  him  and  by  others 
'^  they  lollowed  on  behind  him,  and  occasionally  would  halloo, 
^^'pd  him  off  at  the  next  street!"  and  such  things  as  that.  That 
''ling  he  wrote  a  note  to  me  and  Mr.  Little  to  come  down  to  the 
1^^  whtre  he  was,  that  he  wanted  to  see  us.  We  went  to  see  liim, 
^  lie  told  us  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  to  tbe  hotel,  and  wanted  to 
'»w  what  we  proposed  to  do  as  to  the  balance  of  our  appointments. 
^t^r^ome  little  consultation,  we  agreed  to  go  down  to  Starkville  by 
'1  to  try  and  fill  that  appointment  the  next  day.  He  met  us  that 
•'•tilt  the  dt^pot  in  company  with  tbe  friend  with  whom  he  was  stop- 
%  and  we  all  took  the  train  and  went  down  to  Starkville,  There 
^|i  Kieat  deal  of  apprehension,  1  will  state,  on  the  part  of  all  the  re- 
^'icaus  there.  They  expected  some  disturbance,  everything  was  so 
^''Uouiug. 

^^'  KcuNAN.  I  enter  an  objection  to  tbis  gentleman's  evidence  about 
*^<^h('iKsion  or  expecting  threatening. 
-Object ion  overruled.) 

20  Mm 


{ 
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The  Witness.  We  arrived  at  Starkville  the  next  morning,  pretty 
early  in  the  day. 

Q.  In  what  connty  is  that  ? — A.  In  the  adjoining  county,  Oktibbehn, 
and  is  the  county-seat  of  the  county.    Starkville  was  our  next  ap|>oini- 
ment.     We  weut  to  the  office  of  a  republican  friend  there.     The  imytinj; 
was  called  for  a  church  about  one  mile  from  town.    Colonel  Muldrow^ 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  where  the  speaking  was  to  take  place.   E 
told  him  that  it  was  to  take  place  at  a  church  about  a  mile  out.    Stark- 
ville is  the  home  of  Colonel  Muldrow.     He  told  me  that  he  positively- 
declined  to  go  out  to  that  church,  and  insisted  that  the  speaking  should 
take  place  in  the  street.     When  I  lirst  got  there,  a  few  deuiocr.its  wero 
on   the  sjjme  train  with   ns,  and  quite  a  number  of  these  reil-sbirte'^1 
democrats,  armed,  met  those  democratic  friends  at  the  train.    Asw-^ 
walked  up  through  the  town  we  saw  large  bodies  on  horseback  gallop- 
ing up  and  down  the  streets  in  every  direction. 

Q.  How  many,  probably  ? — A.  Perhaps  100  or  150,  or  more. 

Q.  Artned  I — A.  All  armed  with  revolvers.     I  saw  no  guns.    There 
was  one  piece  of  cannon  on  the  street,  and  it  was  firing  as  fastasiher 
could  load  and  tire  it  to  all  ai»pearances.  Pretty  soon  I  saw  another  large 
club  coming  from  West  Point  with  artillery,  one  piece,  a  six  or  twelve 
])ounder — the  same  piece,  or  one  of  the  same  |)ieces  that  had  mot  ns;j) 
Palo  Alto,  and  also  at  West   Point.     They  came  dashing  down  the 
street,  and  they  soon  placed  their  guns  in  position  and  commenced  tir- 
ing.    About  this  time  it  was  that  Colonel  Muldrow  insisted  that  liie 
speaking  should  take  place  right  there  in  the  street. 

Q.  Where  this  commotion  was  going  on? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  told  bin 
that  I  di<l  not  think  it  was  a  suitable  place;  that  the  meeting  had  IxfQ 
called  for  the  church,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  all  pjirtiesto 
get  farther  away  from   town,  and   the  influence  ot*  whisky,  and  every 
thing  of  that  kind.     He,  however,  positively  declined  to  go  the  chureli. 
and  said  that  he  wouhl  advise  his  friends  not  to  go  at  all.    I  tbeu 
suggested  to  him  that  we  would  leave  it  to  one  frien<l  each,  and  if  tliey 
could  not  agree  let  them  select  a  third,  and  he  would  select  the  place  of 
meeting.     1  selected  a  republican  there,  but  who  was  a  warm  personal 
frieiid  and  a  client  of  Colonel  Muldrow,  as  my  referee,  and  he  selected 
some  other  gentleman,  and  they  linally  agreed  on  the  fairground,  which 
is  just  southwest  of  the  town  a  little  distance.     This  cannonading  «as 
kept  up.     These  cavalrymen,  with  their  red  shirts  and  revcdveRj,  wea* 
constantly  parading  on  the  streets,  yelling  and  hooting.     The  colored 
people  came  to  me,  some  of  the  leaders,  and  told  me  not  to  yiehl,  Imtto 
have  the  speaking  at  the  church  as  first  designated,  and  that  if  I  did  not 
the  colored  j)eople  would  positively  not  go.     However,  after  thisa^'ree- 
ment  to  speak  at  the  fair-ground,  the  democratic  band  of  music  ranie 
down  the  street  followed  by  a  body  of  these  mounted  dcunocnits,  andin 
the  mejui  time  there  was  a  colored  band,  mostly  republicans,  and  they 
went  with  us  to  the  fair-ground.    The  speakers  all  went  down  to  the 
fair-ground^  and  the  sherilf,  who  was  my  referee,  and  who  is  a  repnbli 
can,  had  sent  a  man  out  to  this  church  where  the  colored  people  had 
mainly  assembled,  and  told  them  to  come  in;  that  the  fair  ground  ^as 
the  jdace  agreed  upon,  and  that  they  should  not  be  molested.    Quitea 
number  of  colored  people,  leading  colored  men,  told  me  that  they  iwsi- 
tively  refused  to  go  into  the  fair- ground, for  the  reason  that  it  was  iu 
closed  with  a  high  plauktence,  a  close  fence,  with  only  one  or  two|:ates 
for  entrance,  and  they  said  that  the  detnocrats  had  been  threatening  to 
raise  a  riot;  that  they  did  not  propose  to  be  cooped  up  in  that  i>liic^ 
^here. they. could  nut  make  their  escape.    However  we  proceeded  to  the 
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fairground  and  waited.  Pretty  soon  a  large  clnb  of  armed  democrats 
that  were  coming  down  to  the  fair-ground,  and  were  nearly  to  it,  came 
very  suddenly  to  a  halt ;  they  turned  back  and  marched  in  the  direction 
of  the  town  a  short  distance  and  stopped.  About  that  time  a  mounted 
man,  with  a  red  shirt,  a  democrat,  dashed  up  aud  said  they  were  light- 
iugup  town.  We  waited.  I  advised  all  those  there  to  remain,  and  not 
go  back  towards  the  town. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  the  fair-ground? — A.  I  was  there  at  the  fair- 
grouod.  The  cause  of  the  trouble  was  this,  as  I  heard  both  from  the 
lepublicans  and  democrats:  The  colored  men,  about  eleven  hundred, 
estimated  at  that  by  both  parties,  who  hail  assembled  at  the  cliurch, 
after  receiving  the  sherifl's  message,  concluded  that  they  would  go  to 
the  fair  ground,  and  they  had  to  go  tlirough  the  town.  Main  street  was 
the  nearest  way;  but  in  order  to  avoid  any  difficulty,  and  not  come  in 
contact  with  these  men  who  were  parading  Maiu  street  mainly,  they 
came  the  second  street  or  back  street. 

Q.  Went  round  about? — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  they  came  about  to  the 
center  of  the  town,  several  of  those  armed  democrats  dashed  up  in  front 
of  this  procession — they  had  a  drum,  or  two  drums — and  told  them  that 
theyshould  not  go  through  that  way.  They  came  to  a  luilt.  That  was  the 
cause  of  the  trouble.  We  remained  there  in  considerable  suspense  for, 
1  suppose,  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  did  not  krow  what  was 
going  on ;  yet  I  was  satistied  there  was  no  actual  collision,  because  we 
ieard  no  firing. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  25, 1877. 

James  W.  Lee's  examination  continued. 

Mr.  MiTCHEix.  You  may  continue  the  narrative  upon  which  you  were 
engaged  when  we  last  adjourned. 

The  Witness.  At  the  adjournment  yesterday  I  was  describing  the 
fleeting  at  Starkville,  the  county-seat  of  Oktibbeha  County.  I  think  I 
have  already  stated  that  we  had  gone  to  the  fair-ground,  in  the  mean 
time  Mr.  Powers,  the  sherill',  had  sent  out  to  the  church  where  the  meet- 
ing was  intended  to  be  held  for  the  colored  people  who  had  assembled 
there  awaiting  our  arrival  at  that  i»oint;  aud  while  we  were  at  the  fair- 
^oiiud  a  man  came  down  on  horseback  who  belonged  to  one  of  the 
clemocratic  clubs,  I  suppose,  because  he  had  on  a  red  shirt  and  had  a 
large  revolver  buckled  on  him  ;  aud  he  said  there  was  some  little  diffi- 
culty up  in  town,  a  short  distance — perhaps  half  a  mile. 

Q.  You  were  at  the  fair-ground f — A.    Yes,  we  were  there;    we  were 

^waiting  the  arrival  of  both  sides,  in  order  that  the  speaking  might  go 

^n.   The  trouble  reported  iu  the  town  grew  out  of  the  fact  that,  as  the 

l)0(ly  of  men  came  down  toward  the  church  on  a  back  street  I  have 

ineutioued — colored  men,  to  prevent  any  trouble  ou  Maiu  street  where 

they  had  any  number  of  mounted  men  uniformed  with  red  shirts — ^^as 

%y  came  down  this  back  street  on  their  way  to  the  fairground,  they 

"^ere  met  by  a  body  of  these  mounted  men,  belonging  to  the  democratic 

^kby  and  told  that  they  could  not  go  down  that  street  beating  their 

^niuis.     That  was  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.     In  the  mean  time  Col- 

%I  Muldrow,  the  democratic  nominee  for  Congress,  said  he  would  go 

^Pand  see  if  he  could  not  quiet  the  disturbance.     He  told  me,  however, 

%ore  leaving,  to  remain  there  and  that  he  would  either  come  back  or 

^^d  me  word. 
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By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  He  was  your  competitor  for  Congress! — 4.  Yes.     He  had  been 
gone  some  time  when  Judge  Orr,  who  bad  bei^n  circuit  judge  in  that 
district,  went  up  to  see  if  be  cuuld  not  do  sometbing.    Judge  Orr  bad 
been  circuit  judge  under  tbe  republican  administration,  but  was  tben 
out  of  office.     He  bad  been  gone  an  hour  or  so  when  he  and  Colonel  Mul- 
drow,  I  tbink,came  back  again  and  said  tbat  tbe  disturbance  was  qaelled, 
but  tbat  it  would  be  impossible  to  bave  any  speaking;    he  advised  me 
of  tbis  fact,  and  we  tben  agreed  to  have  no  speaking.     Tbe  crowd  was 
very  turbulent,  and  he  said  be  thougbt  it  was  best  not  to  attempt  to  have 
any  speaking.    Judge  Orr  then  said  he  would  go  up  and  get  tbe  colored 
people  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  there  was  therefore  no  speaking 
that  day  at  IStarkville. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  in  reference  to  any  interference  with  thft 
colored  people  in  their  attempt  to  get  to  the  fairground  f — A.  Thej" 
were  met,  as  I  heard  fiom  both  sides,  by  a  democratic  club,  moontwl, 
who  told  them  that  they  should  not  go  down  that  street  beating  their 
drums.  Thej'  had  at  the  head  of  their  column  a  flag  flying,  and  the;;  had 
a  drum  or  two  and  a  Me^  perhaps,  in  a  wagon. 

Q.  They  were  not  armed  ? — A.  I  saw  no  arms  among  tbe  colored  peo- 
ple that  day  at  all.      I  will  state  just  here,  however,  tbat  I  did  not  see 
that  body  that  was  turned  back  because  they  were  at  tbe  church,  a  mile 
at  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  by  ibis  agreement,  which  I  mtMitioned 
yesterday,  we  all  went  to  the  fair- ground,  which  was  at  tbe  west  side 
of  the  town. 

Q.  Was  there  a  collision  there?— A.  There  was  no  collision:  there 
was  no  tiring. 

Q.  What  next  occurred  in  reference  to  the  matter;  did  Judge  Orr 
make  a  speech  advising  everybody  to  go  home? — A.  He  did  not.  He 
was  canvassing  the  district  in  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party.  He 
had  given  in  his  adherence  to  that  party  and  was  canvassing  for  them. 
I  will  say  here  that  when  our  appointments  were  made  tbrou}:hont  tbe 
first  congressional  district  the  appointments  had  been  duly  advertised 
and  announced.  The  discussion  was  to  be  a  joint  discussion  all  the  way 
around  ;  at  least  the  democratic  nominee  for  Congress  and  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  elector  were  invited  to  meet  us  on  all  these  occa- 
sions, but  as  we  got  down  in  that  part  of  the  district  which  is  the  lower 
part,  and  a  strong  republican  part  of  tbe  district,  the  democnits,  about 
ten  days  perhaps  before  the  time  of  the  meeting,  called  a  large  demo- 
cratic mass-meeting  for  the  same  time  and  place,  inviting  all  their clnbs 
to  come  in  from  every  part  of  the  county  and  to  have  a  grand  rail}  ou 
that  day.    Judge  Orr  was  announced  as  one  of  their  speakers. 

Q.  What  county  was  that  ? — A.  That  was  in  tbe  district  comprised 
of  the  counties  of  Clay,  Oktibbeha,  and  Lowndes — the  three  last  conn- 
ties  to  be  canvassed.    The  next  point  was  Artesia.    The  speaking  there 
was  to  be  on  the  following  day,  1  believe.    1  am  not  entirely  positive 
about  it,  but  1  am  pretty  certain  that  the  announcement  for  Arteaa 
was  for  the  next  day — that  is  tbe  republican  meeting.     We  went  over 
from  Starkville  on  the  train — myself.  Judge  Frazee,  and  tbe  Hon.  F.  H. 
Little,  ex-senator  from  my  senatorial  district.    We  got  to  tbe  hotel  and 
stopped  all  night.    The  meeting  was  to  take  place  at  a  little  villsige--» 
railroad  town  and  a  small  one.     It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich  section 
*of  country  and  there  are  a  good  many  colored  people  there.     It  is  very 
populous  and  is  a  strong  republican  precinct.    We  remained  at  the  hotel 
next  morning  awaiting  the  arrival  of  tbe  people  from  the  surrouDdiog 
country.    Colonel  Muldi*ow,  however,  on  leaving  Starkville,  bis  home, 
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le  previous  evening,  sent  a  gentleman  to  ine  to  pay  be  would  not 
leet  me  at   Arte«ia   tbe   next   day,    but  tbat   be    bad    telegrapbed 
)aptain  Ilumpbreys  of  Golumhus  to  represent  bim  on    tbat  occasion, 
lud  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  be  acceptable  to  me  to  meet  Cap- 
Lain  Humpbi-eys   in    debate,   as    bis    i*epiesentative.     I    signKied    my 
wiUinjruess,  and,  of  course,  accepted,  and  I  met  Captain  Uumpbrevs  at 
Artesia  tbe  next  day.    Tuat  morning  myself  and  Judge  Frazee  occu- 
pied u  room  in  tbe  botel.    Tbe  brancb  road  running  to  Columbus,  Mis- 
m88ippi,  runs  out  from  tbat  point.     Tbe  botel  tbere  is  a  railroad  botel  or 
railroad  proiwrty,  and  is  loi-ated  immediately  between  tbe  two  roads — 
there  l)eing  tracks  on  botb  sides  running  parallel  witbtbe  gallery  of  the 
bole!— tbe  lull  iengtbof  tbe  botel.  Tbe  firsttbingtbat  occurred  tbat  morn- 
ing 1  beard  adrum.     Iwastben  feeling  wretcbedly  ill  and  was  lying  down. 
laskedJiidge  Frazeewbat  itwasandbesaid  it  was  aclub  coming  in  from 
tbenoitli  or  tbe  uortbeastern  part  of  tbe  country.     I  did  not  j;et  up  at 
all.   After  a  lew  minutes  be  said  to  me,  ''There  are  about  seventy  of 
them  anil  I  think  they  have  got  about  twenty  guns.''    It  was  a  club  of 
colored  |:eople,  or  republicans.     I  remarked  to  bim   I  was  very  soi  ry 
that  they  bad  their  gnus.     About  tbat  tiuie  Major  Whitfield  came  in. 
He  is  ji  republican  and  lives  at  Columbus  only  about  fifteen  or"«i.\teen 
niilesiri  tbat  county,  and  is  acquainted  witb  everybody  tbere.     I  asked 
biiu  as  be  knew  these  men  to  go  down  there  and  say  to  them  that  unless 
thev  deposited  their  guns  somewhere,  I  should  decline  to  speak   to 
them.    Judge  Frazee  said  something  to  the  same  effects     Major  Whit- 
field then  went  down  to  see  these  |»eople  and  get  tbem  to  put  down  their 
puns.    They  had  marched  through  the  little  town  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  meet  a  club,  as  I  afterward  learned,  coming  in  from  that  direction.    Af- 
ter Major  Whitfield  had  gone  down  to  see  tbem  to  get  them   to  deposit 
tbeir  guns,  tbe  chairman  of  tbe  democratic  club  there,  whose  name  I 
have  forgotten,  came  in  and  made  some  complaint  to  me  about  this 
thing.    1  told  bim  Major  Whitfield  bad  already  gone  down  to  have  them 
<lp(>«)sit  their  guns,  or  leave  tbem  somewbere  and  not  to  take  them  to 
the  place  of  speaking.     That  seemed  to  be  entirely  satislactory  to  him. 
He  said,  however,  that  if  tbe  colore<l  people  went  i)arading  around  there 
^ith  any  guns  it  would  cause  a  collision  ;  that  the  white  people  would  not 
submit  to  it.     While  Major  Wli  it  field   was  down  with  those  men  who 
^ere  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  club  from  a  southern  direction,  a  spec- 
ial train  came  in  from  Columbus.     General  Jake  Sharpe,  Captain  Hum- 
phreys, and  about,  I  suppose,  eight  men   belonging  to  the  democratic 
ciuUiu  Columbus  came  over  on  this  special  train.     The  train  had  sev- 
eral cars.    I  had  gotten  up  in  the  meaii  time.    Mr.  Smith,  the  proprietor 
of  the  hotel,  came  up  and   told  me  that  General  Sharpe  wanted   to  see 
me  in  the  parlor.     I  walked  immediately  down  to  the  parlor.     There 
Was  a  wide  ball  running  tbrou;:b  the  hotel  from  one  track  to  the  other. 
Jost  before  1  walked  into  the   parlor  I   beard  tbe  drum  again,  and  I 
looked  ami  saw  tbe  club  coming.     In  tbe  meau  lime  it  appeared  to  have 
been  reen  forced. 

By  Mr.  Kern  AN: 

Q.  Which  club  is  t'is! — A.  The  republican  club.  It  appeared  to 
lave  been  re  enforced  by  perba))s  another  club.  They  were  coming  back, 
nd  in  tbe  rear  w^as  a  wagon.  I  paid  no  attention  to  the  procession,  but 
eut  into  the  parlor  and  met  General  Sharpe.  Ue  and  I  stood  tbere 
?vend  minutes  talking  about  the  joint  dis^^ussion,  and  where  it  should 
ike  place,  and  bow  it  would  be  conducted ;  and  we  had  about  agi  eed 
1  a  programme  for  the  day,  when  the  rex)ublican  club,  as  1  judged  from 
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the  sound  of  the  music,  appeared  to  be  passing  the  door.     While  sitting 
there,  I  occupied  a  position  in  the  parlor  looking  out  toward  the  Colum- 
bus train  through  the  hall,  when  all  at  once  I  saw  a  number  of  mea 
dash  very  suddenly  and  hurriedly  throu^i^h  the  hall  toward  the  Columbus 
special  train.     Lie  and  I  both  jumped  up,  and  just  as  we  did  that  tbere 
was  quite  a  volley  of  guns  or  pistols  sent  ofl',  up  and   about  where  the 
procession  was  marchnig.     As  I  jumped  up  I  passed  on  with  the  crowd 
that  was  rushing  through  the  hall  to  the  Columbus  train.     They  were 
all  entering  one  car,  the  car  to  my  right.     I  stepped  up  on  the  step  of 
the  car  on  the  left,  (but  which  was  coupled  to  the  other  car,)  and  ds  I 
stepped  up  on   the  platform  I  saw  the  advance  of  ttiose  men  wbo  bad 
dashed  through  the  hall  so  hurriedly,  coming  out  with  guns — needle- 
guns  they  are  called   with  us,  (it  is   a   breech-loading  ritJe.)     Tbe.v 
were  hurrying  back  through  the  hall  in  the  direction  of  the  iirin*?.  I 
passed  over  the  steps  and  walked  down  some  distance.     In   tLe  me.iii 
time  the  tiring  ceased,  and  I  walked  immediately  back  through  tbebll 
and  out  where  those  ujen  were  standing.     In  addition  to  the  democratic 
club  that  came  over  on  the  special  train  from  Columbus,  the  local  deui 
ocratic  clubs  around  there  were  also  with  them.     They  had  come  in 
quite  early.    The  citizens  of  the  town  belonged  to  the  local  clubs,  and 
there  were  some  of  them  from  the  country.     I  am  satisfied  that  ii  will  k 
safe  to  say  that  there  were  there  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
men. 

Q.  Armed  democrats! — A.  Yes;  and  there  were  about  the  same 
number  of  colored  men  already  in  town.  I  was  a  stranger  to  all 
these  men,  except  perhaps  General  Jake  Sharpe  and  C>aptaiu  Duid- 
phreys.  x\s  I  walkell  thiough  the  hall,  for  I  hail  nowhere  eKse  tofjo,! 
walked  right  up  to  a  crowd  of  those  democrats.  They  were  very  much 
excited.  They  all  had  their  guns,  or  those  large  Smith  &  Wessou  le- 
volvers,  the  largest  size,  No  3. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Those  were  democrats  T — A.  Yes.  The  colored  people  bad  all  fl^^- 
I  walked  right  up  to  a  crowd  of  those  men.  They  were  very  mucb  exiitt*d, 
and  cursing,  saying,  '*God  damn  them,  they  ought  to  kill  them  all  i^and 
using  such  expressions  as  that.  I  said,  "Where  is  General  Sharpe! 
One  of  these  men  said,  very  politely  pointing  to  General  Shar|)e,  *fbat 
is  General  Sharpe,  right  over  there."  1  walked  up  to  General  Sban* 
in  the  midst  of  this  crowd,  and  he  turned  to  me,  and  said,  *'  Colonel, y^"! 
shall  not  be  hurt.''  In  the  mean  time,  or  very  soon  thereafter,  Capinin 
Humphreys  came  up.  These  men  commenced  crowding  around  where 
General  Sharpe  and  I  were  talking,  and  he  turned  to  them,  and««'<'t 
"That  is  Colonel  Lee;  he  was  a  gallant  Confederate  soldier;  be  isil'*' 
candidate  for  Congress  on  the  republican  ticket ;  and  I  want  all  my  nieHi 
DOt  only  to  respect,  but  to  protect  him."  That  was  very  satisfactory t<) 
me  just  then.  I  will  freely  say  in  this  connection  that  General  SbarF 
acted  very  gallantly  and  very  nobly  to  me.  Captain  Humphreys  canif 
up  at  that  time,  and  he  too  said  I  should  not  be  molested  or  troubled'" 
any  way.  The  cannon  was  discharged  just  about  the  time  of  the  tiriiir 
of  the  small  arms.  I  heard  the  report,  and  about  the  tin»e  that  General 
Sharpe  had  said  to  me  what  he  did,  I  saw  men  with  the  i)iece  unliiu 
bered,  and  training  it  on  a  body  of  negroes  that  were  a  few  \mn^^^ 
yards  away  in  a  cotton-field.  I  said  to  General  Sharpe,  "You  are  o^; 
permitting  your  men  to  fire  on  these  colored  men!"  He  said,  "^^>^ 
and  looking  out  for  the  first  time  said  to  somebody,  *•  Tell  those  niffl 
not  to  fire  that  cannon;"  and  he  then  said  to  me,  ^^It  is  impossible  lo 
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meeting  here  to  day.''  Tliere  was  a  large  body  of  colored 
republicans  in  a  wood,  and  General  Sharpe  said  to  uje,  "  Will 
?go  up  there — you  have  more  influence  with  them  than  I  have — 
bem  to  go  home  f  Said  I,  *'  With  pleasure,  general ;  but  I  am 
ry  ill,  and  I  should  like,  if  possible,  to  be  furnished  with  a 
Ae  said,  "  You  shall  have  a  horse ;  ^  and  turned  to  one  of  his 
^id,  "  Go  to  that  rack  there  and  get  a  horse — any  horse.''  I 
3  horse,  and  at  his  solicitation  went  up  and  overtook  this  body 
people.  I  suppose  there  were  more  than  tifty  or  sixty  there, 
in  who  I  was,  and  that  it  was  best  for  them  to  go  home  ;  that 
)ossible  to  have  any  speaking.  There  was  but  one  man  there 
I  gun  ;  he  showed  it  to  me,  and  it  was  a  single-barrel  shotgun, 
3r  an  old  musket,  I  don't  know  which.  I  then  saw  another 
d  off  in  another  direction ;  I  went  to  them  and  told  them  to  go 
1  the  mean  time,  I  ran  up  to  a  wounded  man,  who  was  shot 
he  month  and  in  the  leg. 

)lored  man  f — A.  Yes.  And  asked  him  if  he  was  hurt.  lie 
talk  much,  having  been  shot  through  the  mouth.  I  then  saw 
man  with  a  hack,  and  called  to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
his  wounded  man  and  carry  him  away ;  which  he  did.  I  told 
as  they  went  on  home  if  they  met  any  men  coming  they  should 
1  back  home,  and  to  say  to  them  that  they  should  keep  away 
«ia  that  day. 

had  no  meeting  then  f — A.  We  had  no  meeting.  I  went  back 
el  and  remained  there,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  some  person 
with  the  democratic  club  there  we  agreed  to  endeavor  to 
\  upon  a  joint  report  of  the  affair,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
1  each  sic  >  to  draw  up  a  joint  report  of  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
a  dispatch  had  been  sent  to  Columbus,  and  Lieutenant 
th  fifteen  or  twenty  soldiers  came  over.  I  think  he  belonged 
irteenth  Infantry,  but  I  am  not  sure.  We  did  finally  agree 
nt  report,  and  we  submitted  it  to  him  ;  and  on  the  strength  of 
t  he  teh^graphed  to  General  Augur,  I  think  commanding  at 
ans.  I  saw  Lieutenant  Bishop's  report  afterward  published 
pers  through  the  country,  giving  an  account  of  the  affair 
eport  which  he  had  received  from  us  jointly, 
e  you  a  copy  of  that  report  f — A.  I  think  not. 
e  you  not  a  copy  of  the  one  which  you  gentlemen  made  jointly 
lant  Bishop? — A.  1  think  not.  I  have  another  report  here, 
rom  newspaper,)  which  I  will  submit  iu  connection  with  the 


riot  that  teas  suppressrd  at  Artesia. — The  whites  call  upon  the  United  Sta*es 
ire  hundred  stands  of  arms  captured  from  the  radical  negroes. — A  company  of 
foe§  ride  into  the  village  and  are  arrested  and  disarmed, 

[Meridian  Mercurj.J 

Y  was  the  appointed  day  for  a  radical  meetinp^  at  Artesia,  and  Frazee  and 
;re  the  orators.  Negroes  came  from  everywhere — came  with  all  tiie  pomp  and 
i  of  glorious  war  in  cavalcad<>s,  mounted  on  mule-back  chiefly.  They  came 
ent  and  distinct  bands  from  different  directions.  When  two  or  throe  bands  had 
I  ground,  a  line  was  formed,  a  dead-line  established,  and  the  announcement 
was  death  to  cross  it  until  the  speaking  was  over.  Officers  with  drawn  swords 
od  down  the  line,  and  straightened  it  and  put  it  in  military  trim. 
3  of  Artesia  are  few  in  number ;  and  we  will  not  insult  them  by  insinuating 
ere  intimidated,  but  will  say  they  were  cautious  and  prudent,  and  tele- 
!olumbus  the  situation,  and  asked  for  a  company  of  United  States  troops  sta- 
to  come  to  keep  the  peace. 


i 
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The  people  noticed  thnt  one  of  the  bands  of  negroes  was  followed  by  a  wagon  that  miflrt 
carry  baor^nge  or  rations  or  somethiug.    The  wagon  seemed  to  have  fallen  under  sospi- 
cion,  and  was  probably  watched  with  a  cautions  and  careful  eye.     Our  iuformaiion  U  to 
the  effect  that  a  white  man  approached  the  wagon  and  inquired  of  the  driver,  or  gnard, 
what  was  in  it,  at  the  time  peering  into  it,  to  discover  that  it  was  tilled  wiib  arms.    Tbe 
negro  guard,  or  driver,  raised  and  pointed  a  gun  to  shoot  him,  which  he  knocked  up,  and 
instantly  fired  with  a  pistol,  shooting  his  antagonist  through  the  mouth.     Then  C4>minenced 
a  right  lively  clatter  of  tiie-arms,  which  lasted  but  fur  a  brief  time.     That  beautitul  liii& 
broke  into  about  five  hundred  pieces  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  and  frigbteoed — 
not  intimidated — negroes  were  scattered  in  fiight  far  over  open  fields  in  many  directions. 
One  large  body  ran  for  woods,  wheie,  it  was  ascertained,  they  had  stacked  their  arms  before 
coming  to  the  town.     Frightened  and  riderless  mules  with  saddles  r.in  wild  throufrh  the  iieliis, 
and,  altogether,  there  was  a  scene  of  wild  confusion.     Five  negroes  were  wounded  byibe 
fusiiade,  two  of  them  believed  to  be  certainly  mortally  wounded. 

The  body  of  negroes  who  had  stacked  their  arms  in  the  woods  rallied  upon  recoTeria^ 
them,  re-formed,  and  threatened  to  charge  the  town.  The  whites  were  so  few,  and  there  b*- 
ing  a  scarcity  of  arms  besides,  there  was  some  nervousness  at  the  situation  fur  a  time. 
About  this  time,  a  special  train  arrived,  in  answer  to  the  request  for  aid,  with  some  United 
States  troops  and  citizens,  and  ended  all  danger  of  the  threatened  attack  from  tbe  bod/  of 
negroes  in  the  woods. 

It  was  after  the  troops  had  arrived,  a  squad  of  about  forty  negroes,  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened,  or  of  any  order  to  secrete  arms  in  the  woods,  rode  as  large  as  life  right  up  into  ti» 
viliao^e,  fully  armed  and  equipped.     The  soldiers   made  them  sensible  of   the  Bituation, 
which  was  doubtless  a  surprise  to  them,  by  disarming  them. 

Something  more  than  a  hundred  stands  of  arms  were  captured. 

Frazee  and  VVhiifield,  when  the  battle  commenced,  took  counsel  of  their  guilty  fears, 
and  locked  themselves  up  in  a  room  in  the  hotel,  and  even  then  came  near  failing  viciimj 
to  the  just  indignation  of  the  people.  A  small  body  of  some  eight  or  ten  resolute  and  dis- 
creet men  stood  guard  over  the  entrance,  and  with  appeals  to  reason  and  sober  seuM,  m( 
unmixed  with  threats,  kept  back  the  furious  people,  who  would  have  dragged  them  forth 
and  shot  or  hung  them  on  the  spot,  and  saved  them. 

Just  about  the  time  we  had  fiuished  our  report — it  was  signed  in  my 
room — and  after  most  of  tbe  geutlemeu  had  retired  from  tbe  room,  my- 
self and  Judge  Frazee,  perhaps  Major  Whitfield  aud  Judge  Acker,  the 
democratic  candidate  for  elector,  were  all  in  the  room  together,  aud  we 
were  speaking  about  the  disturbance  aud  how  near  we  came  to  baviug 
a  disturbance  at  West  Point,  and  also  at  Starkville.  I  said  to  Jad^e 
Acker,  "Now  you  have  been  canvassing  with  me  for  some  time,  and  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  testify*  that  I  have  not  used  any  language  thai; 
conld  be  considered  from  even  a  democratic  stand  point  as  iucemliary.' 
"  Well,'' he  remarked,  "  you  have  been  very  moderate  ;  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions you  have  been  very  moderate.  There  are  some  things  tbatyoo 
have  said  that  were  objectionable.^  Then  he  said  to  me,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  these  gentlemen 

Q.  Who  was  this  man  ! — A.  Judge  J.  M.  Acker,  the  candidate  for 
elector,  who  lives  in  my  town.  He  said  to  me  this:  "  Lee,  did  it  ever 
occur  to  jou  that  I  could  have  had  you  and  Frazee  both  kiile<l  byjo-^t 
saying  the  word  at  any  one  of  our  appointments  F  1  said,  '*  Yes;  it 
has  occurred  to  me."  I  said,  "  ludeetl  we  have  discussed  this  mailer, 
and  have  not  only  felt,  but  have  absolutely  known,  that  on  sevei-ah* 
casions  we  have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob,  and  that,  as  you  say, 
one  word  would  have  caused  the  mob  to  have  killed  us  both  in  aiuiu 
ut^."  "  Yes,"  he  said;  "  we  have  protected  you  from  harm."  Just  berf 
1  have  some  clippings  from  newspapers  which  I  would  like  to  put  in  sis 
part  of  my  testimony.  I  have  an  account  of  that  affair  fi-om  the  Meri- 
dian Mercury,  a  democratic  paper.  j 

Q.  It  is  a  democratic  account,  I  suppose  ! — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  How  far  is  Meridian  from  this  place? — A.  It  is  southeast  of  tto 
place  some  distance,  perhaps  a  hundred  miles. 
Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  the  report  which  you  made  to  Lieutenant 
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bop  ! — A.  I  have  not  a  copy  of  it,  bnt  I  will  say  that  I  have  stated 
t  exactly  the  agreement  that  we  catneto,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
ere  is  one  part  of  this  Artesia  affair  that  I  have  omitted,  and  it  is 
s:  Major  VVhitfield  went  down  there  to  meet  this  republican  club, 
d  met  it,  and,  at  his  solicitation,  they  placed  those  guns  in  a  wagon 
at  was  coming  to  the  mill.  They  got  the  consent  of  the  driver,  and 
is  wagon  was  brought  up  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  procession. 
t  the  time  of  this  firing,  as  all  agreed,  the  procession  had  just  passinl 
le  hotel,  except  the  rear  part  of  it.  It  was  just  opposite  the  hall  that 
have  spoken  of. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  That  is,  the  wagon  was? — A.  The  wagon  was  just  opposite  the 
lail. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  this  rush  ? — A.  Some  of  these  democrats  made  a 
uah  for  this  wagon  and  captured  it,  and  that  was  the  occasion  of  the 
iring.  Six  men  were  wounded,  and  it  was  conceded  by  all  sides  that 
he  eclored  people  did  not  lire  a  shot.  Twenty-odd  guns  were  all  tluit 
vere  there.  Some  estimates  were  much  higher,  but  the  actual  number 
[think  was  twenty-seven.  The  only  exception  to  the  statement  I  have 
natle  is  this:  that  there  was  one  colored  man  sitting  on  the  front  of 
bo  wagon  with  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  the  democrats  said  that  he  pre- 
ieuted  this  gun  and  attempted  to  shoot,  but  the  gun  is  the  same  gun 
hat  1  Baw  when  I  went  out  to  disperse  this  mob;  it  was  loaded.  It  is 
I  positive  fact,  however,  that  part  of  the  guns  were  not  loaded  at  all, 
»ud  ooe  or  two  of  them  had  no  locks  on  them. 

Q'  The  attack,  then,  was  made  by  the  democratic  clubs  there  in  cap- 
ering the  wjigon  ! — A.  Yes;  with  the  guns  in  it. 

^Q-  After  the  republican  guns  had  all  been  put  in  the  wagon? — A. 
[^^'  1  wjll  state  in  this  connection  that  that  is  the  first  and  only  occa- 
lon  npon  which  I  saw  any  colored  men  or  republicans  with  guns,  or 
fnjed  iu  any  way. 

Q-  And  tiiat  covers  the  whole  campaign  ?— A.  Yes.    I  had  met  the 
fwoerats  there  not  only  in  uniform,  but  armed,  on  two  occasions. 
V;  About  how  man}'  democrats  were  armed  that  day  at  Artesia  ? — A. 
think  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred,  and  they  were 

y*  Were  there  any  persons  killed  outright  that  day! — A.  No,  sir; 
^re  Were  none  killed  outright ;  there  were  six  wounded. 
^*  All  republicans? — A.  All  republicans. 

^'  t>id  any  of  them  die  afterward? — A.  I  think  not;  if  they  have 
*^J^^  Dot  heard  of  it.  Then  Captain  Humphreys,  who  was  to  meet  me 
the  other  appointments — the  next  ngreemeut  being  lor  Crawford — 
^  ^€*.  that  he  didn't  think  it  was  safe  or  best  to  have  any  speaking. 
^^  <leinocrats  told  me  so  as  well,  there  and  at  other  places, 
r  t^aptain  Humphreys  is  a  leading  democrat  there,  is  he  not,  and 
^*^^an  of  the  committee  of  the  county  ? — A.  Yes;  he  is  a  leading 
•''^^urat,  and  I  think  is  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  acted  very 
^^»*Hbly  and  wisely  on  this  occasion.  He  used  his  influence  to  stop 
*^*}^le,  and  so  did  General  Sharpe,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  both  ex- 
^^*i}eil  their  regret.  This  difficulty  occurred  in  the  forenoon.  That 
*niu^  we  went  into  the  hotel,  and  General  Sharpe  and  Judge  Frazee 
^>  1  think,  sitting  together.  I  heard  General  Sharpe  say  to  Jud^je 
^^<ie  that  after  the  firing  was  over  a  number  of  his  men  said,  *'  Now, 
^H  go  upstairs  and  take  Frazee  and  Whitfield  out  and  hang  them." 
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Tliey  (lid  not,  it  seems,  mention  m}'  name.    He  told  judge  Frazee,  "I 
prevented  it." 

Q.  You  heard  General  Sharpe  say  that  yourself  f — A.  Yc«s;  to  Jad;je 
Frazee,  at  the  hotel  table,  and  remarked  tliat  but  tor  him  theixs  would 
have  been  violencte  offerecl  to  the  whole  of  na. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  he  referred  to  as  sayinf?  this  ? — A.  Some  of  bis 
men — "  some  of  my  boys,"  I  tliink  he  said,  or  "  some  of  ray  men." 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  election  in  that  district  ? — A.  Au  over- 
whelming democratic  victory. 

Q.  What  was  the  majority! — A.  Fourteen  thousand,  I  believe. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Muldrow  was  elected  by  about  14,000  majority  ?— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  congressional  district! — A.  Yes;  that  was  the 
first  conjjressional  district.  I  want  to  say,  in  this  connection,  tbatvre 
opened  the  canvass  in  Tishemingo  County,  which  is  on  the  Tennessee  line, 
and  is  a  white  c<)unty;  and  we  moved  southward  under  our  appoint- 
ments,  and  the  farther  we  came  sauth  the  more  intimidation  and  prep- 
aration and  evers  thing  of  the  kind  were  tnade  on  all  occasions.  In  the 
whitecounties  there  was  very  little  display  of  arms  and  very  little  ti^uble. 
We  commenced  in  Tishemingo,  and  next  went  to  Alcorn,  and  tbea 
to  Prentiss.  As  we  came  on  down  the  railroad  going  south,  the  farther 
we  got  the  more  display  of  arms  and  everything  of  that  kind  we  sa^.  I 
believe  at  Boonville  I  was  the  only  republican  speaker.  Col.  RO. 
Reynolds  was  representing  at  that  place  Judge  Acker,  the  catididiUefor 
elector.  Colonel  Muldrow  was  there  in  person.  Colonel  Reynolds  said 
to  me  that  there  was  no  one  to  meet  him  on  the  republican  side,  ami  if 
I  would  coUvsent,  after  we  had  spoken  for  an  hour,  that  he  wonUl  si>eaii 
for  an  hour,  and  wou'd  say  nothing  conceruitig  the  congressional  con- 
test at  all.  J  had  no  objection,  and  after  we  had  spoken,  I  told  the  o)l 
ored  people  that  I  wanted  them  to  stay  and  hear  Colonel  Reynolds,  Jind 
they  did,  atid  everything  passed  oft*  quietly.  To  show  the  conditi(»D  of 
feeling  in  that  country,  I  will  say  that  several  democrats  cametonie 
and  expressed  thetuselves  satisfied  with  my  si)eech  ;  that  they  were  very 
agreeably  disappointed,  and  that  they  were  sorrv  to  see  me  on  that  side 
of  the  question,  and  so  oti.  Quite  a  number  of  dtmocrats  had  asseni- 
bled  at  the  train  to  see  Colonel  Reynolds  and  Colonel  Muldrow  oif.  I 
packed  up  my  valise  quietly  and  started  for  the  cars,  and  all  at  once  I 
heard  a  .veiling  behind  me  and  heard  my  name  called.  I  looked  l>i»'Ji 
and  saw  one  of  the  democrats  coming,  rushing  in  advance  of  the  main 
crowd,  yelling  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  sayitig,  '*  Tell  Lee,  God  (lura" 
him,  to  take  the  second-class  car,  where  all  radicals  and  niggers  helon;:^ 
He  came  yelling  this  behind  tne  until  1  took  the  cars.  I  did  notdignifj' 
him  with  any  notice,  but  took  my  seat  in  the  ear.  That  was  the  first 
time  that  any  indignity  was  offered.  Colonel  Reynolds,  who  wasulong? 
tried  to  stop  the  crowd  from  yeilitig. 

Q.  But  the  crowd  seconded  this  proposition  that  you  should  t4ikethe 
second-class  carf — A.  Yes  ;  they  seemed  to  enjoy  it  hugely  ;  and  Colo- 
nel  Reynolds,  who  is  Ji  gallant  fellow,  tried  to  stop  this  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  democratic  mob  or  rabble,  but  it  did  no  good.  They  kept 
yelling  until  the  car  moved  otf. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  them  ? — A.  There  were  a  large  number  of  tliem, 
but  only  a  few  that  were  yelling  and  whooping  as  this  fellow  warlike 
savages.  Then  we  went  down.  Our  nextappoinrtnent  was  at  Tni)elo, 
and  there  were  some  indignities  offered  there,  but  nothing  worth  men- 
tioning. Those  are  the  white  counties — Lee,  Itawamba,  and  Pontotoc  are 
the  white  or  democratic  counties  of  the  district.    I  saw  very  Uttte 
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•ade.  They  bad  cannon,  I  know,  at  Boonville,  and  they  kept  up  a 
istant  liiin<:^  and  parading  of  their  clubs  around,  and  (hey  bad  also 
illery  at  Tupelo.  We  met  no  more  artillery  until  we  came  to  the  re- 
jlican  counties.  When  we  came  to  the  republican  counties,  Chicka- 
V,  Monroe,  Clay,  Oktiobeba,  and  Lowndes,  there  we  met  the  demo- 
te thoroughly  organized,  uniformed  and  armed. 
J.  That  was  in  the  republican  counties  ? — A.  Ves.  The  most  of  those 
itical  democratic  clubs  were  armed  with  large  revolvers,  buckled  out- 
eof  their  clothes  to  make  a  display  of  them,  and  on  every  occasion 
It  we  met  them  they  had  artillery.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  at  Stark- 
lethey  had  two  pieces  of  cannon  ;  at  Artesia,  I  think  they  bad  only 
e,  bat  there  was  a  great  display  of  arms  everywhere. 
Q.  Did  anything  else  occur  that  you  wish  to  mention  as  to  intimida- 
m  in  your  district  during  the  campaign  f — A.  There  is  a  little  affair  in 
jf  own  county  that  I  will  mention.  Oa  the  night  of  the  3()th  of  Sep- 
niber,  in  a  neighborhood  not  very  far  from  x\berdeen,  there  was  a  re- 
iblican  club.    They  had  usually  a  drum  or  two  drums.    The  president 

the  club  lived  near  a  church.  A  body  of  armed  democrats  went  to 
ehottse  of  the  president  of  this  club  and  called  the  old  lady  out  and 
Id  her  that  they  had  come  after  Russell — her  son,  who  was  the  presi- 
)ot  of  the  club.  She  said,  ^^  Russell  is  at  church,  and  you  will  have  to 
ebiin  about  the  drums.''  Tliey  said,  ''  It  doesn't  make  any  difference 
here  he  is;  we  must  have  those  drums." 

Q.  Who  were  those  that  came  there  ! — A.  A  body  of  democrats,  a 
nb.  She  told  them  that  she  had  no  authority  to  give  up  Russell's 
iims,  and  that  they  would  have  to  see  him.  She  refused  to  let  them 
ffle  in,  and  they  broke  down  the  door  and  went  in  and  told  her  that  if 
edid  not  tell  where  those  drums  were  they  would  kill  her,  and  if  she 
[sed  any  alarm  they  would  shoot  her  brains  out.  One  of  the  little 
ildren,  however,  through  frigiit,  said,  '*  The  drums  are  up  in  the  lofc," 
li  two  or  three  of  the  parties  went  up  and  took  off  the  drums,  and  went 
mnd  beating  them  and  raising  a  good  deal  of  noise.  The  next  day 
i  drums  were  found  two  or  three  miles  from  there  cut  all  to  pieces. 

the  following  Saturday  night  there  was  another  meeting  a  few  miles 
ay.  The  president  of  that  meeting  was  named  George  Coop  ward, 
ey  sent  George  word  that  on  Saturday  night  they  were  gi)i ng  to  get 

drums.  Sure  enough,  on  Saturday  a  body  of  men  galloped  up  sud- 
ily  into  his  yard  and  surrounded  his  house  and  said  to  him,  •'  Wo 
re  come  for  your  drums."  lie  said,  "  I  ain't  going  to  give  up  my 
ims."  They  said  they  would  kill  him  if  he  <lid  not.  He  said,  '*  Kill 
ay ;  I  ain't  going  to  give  up  my  drums."  Then  the^'  broke  down  his 
►rand  took  his  drums, and  as  they  went  off*  a  few  coloied  men  met 
m  right  at  the  gate  and  there  was  some  tiring.  I  have  with  me  a 
ublican  account  of  that  affair  and  a  democratic  account, 

By  Mr.  Keen  AN : 

J.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  a  true  account  or  not;  I  mean  of  your 
I  knowledge?  — A.  Not  from  my  own  knowledge,  but  the  democrats 
litted  it,  and  sodid  the  republicans.  I  have  talked  to  both  sides 
at  it. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

.  This  account  signed ** Republican "  isa  republican  account, is  it? — 

fes- 

r.  3I1TCHELL.  I  will  read  it. 

r.  Kkrnan  objected  to  the  reading. 

bjection  overruled.] 
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Mr.  Mitchell  read  the  article,  as  follows : 

Destroying  republican  drums — A  White- Line  cavalryman  wounded, 

Aberdeen,  Miss.,  October  10, 1876. 

Editor  Republic:  Monroe  Count j,  Mississippi,  is  a  strong  republican  county, and l« 
1,0(56  coloied  majoiity  on  the  regis^tration  just  closed.  On  the  nigbt  of  he  30tli  of  SepieD* 
ber  a  number  of  the  White-Liners,  armed,  went  to  a  re'.igious  meeting  of  the  colored  people 
near  Crawford's  mill  in  this  countj.  They  soon  left  the  meeting  and  went  to  the  house  of 
Russell  Keys.- president  of  a  neighborhood  republican  club,  and  asked  for  him;  and  oo 
being  informed  that  he  was  at  church,  and  that  there  was  no  one  at  home  except  h\n  motb«T 
and  two  or  three  of  his  little  children,  they  commanded  her  to  open  tlie  door  and  ^Tetb^m 
the  drums  belonging  to  the  ^lub.  She  refused  to  open  the  door,  and  told  tbeia  that  tbej 
would  have  to  see  Russell  about  the  drams.  They  then  forced  the  door  to  the  bon»e  and 
told  the  old  woman  if  she  made  any  noise  they  would  blow  her  brains  out.  One  of 
the  children  in  its  tright  told  the  ruffians  that  the  drums  were  in  the  loft,  whereupon  soDeof 
them  went  into  the  loft  and  got  the  drums,  and  took  them  off  a  few  miles  and  destrojed 
them  entirely. 

There  was  another  club  of  the  same  kind  in  the  neighborhood,  under  George  Coopwood, 

E resident,  and  they  also  had  a  set  of  drnms.  On  Saturday  n^ght,  the  7tb  iust^tot,  a  lar^ 
ody  of  White-Liners,  armed  and  mounted,  dashed  into  his  yard  and  surrounded  his  hous^, 
and  directed  him  to  bring  out  his  drums.  Upon  his  refusal  to  deliver  the  drums,  tbey  brjke 
down  his  door  an  \  entered  his  house  and  took  out  the  drums  and  destroyed  them.  Three  of 
four  of  Coopwood*s  friends  came  up  just  as  the  ruffians  were  leaving  the  house,  when  afi^t 
ensued  in  which  one  of  the  ruffians  was  wounded  and  one  of  their  horses  was  shot.  Tbe 
White-Liners  are  scouring  the  country  nightly,  and  they  are  clamoring  lustily  for  Tilden, 
Hendricks,  and  reform.  They  threaten  openly  to  assassiuate  all  the  leading  repubticuu- 
Aud  such  is  freedom  (f )  in  Mississippi. 

REPUBLICAN. 

[The  foregoing  correspondence  is  strictly  reliable.    The  writer  is  well  known  to  the  editor 
of  the  Republic. — Ed.  Rep.  ] 

The  Witness.  This  article,  which  I  now  hand  you,  is  clipped  from 
the  AberdeeD  Examiner.    This  thing  occurred  in  the  fifth  beat. 
Mr.  Mitchell  read  the  article,  as  follows : 

*  [CODNTY  CORRESPONDENCE.] 

Beat  No.  5,  Monroe  County,  October  9, 1876. 

Major  Jonas  :  If  time  and  space  in  your  columns  will  permit,  I  will  drop  a  line  in  re- 
gard to  a  comical  combat  which  occurred  la^t  Saturday  n'ght.     Some  persons,  unkoovnto 
any  one  around  here,  rode  up  to  a  house  on  Dr.  Elkin's  place  and  demaDded  a  radical  dros 
that  was  kept  there.    After  accomplishing  their  object,  and  while  riding  away  with  the  priffi 
they  were  fired  upon  six  times  by  the  colored  men.     It  was  quite  an  amusing  gaine^fi? 
every  time  tbe  colored  men — for  they  were  the  only  ones  that  did  shoot,  or  f^eemed  to  be 
armed — fired  a  weapon,  they  were  heartily  applauded  by  a  loud  tap  od  the  dtum,  whil«it 
was  making  its  way  to  ^^Mi^jor*'  Parker's,  the  radical  candidate  for  justice  of  the  peaft,| 
where  it  was  ripped  to  pieces.    The  '*  major**  no  doubt  is  needing  shoe-strings,  but  we  think 
he  bad  better  not  begin  to  "go  in  on  the  make  "  too  early,  for  it  is  not  yet  recorded  that  k« 
will  be  elected  magistrate,  though  we  presume  he  thinks  there  is  nothing  like  practicing 
in  the  Kellum  line  previous  to  his  anticipated  harvest  off  of  the  poor  negroes  of  tbe  fittk 
justice's  district. 

For  this  is  the  way  that  the  radicals  do, 

Rob  the  negroes  who  to  them  are  true. 

We  hope  that  the  vile  wretches  who  have  been  putting  out  false  reports  about  tbe  whitt 
men  killing  the  negroes  will  not  misconstrue  the  above,  and  instead  of  saying  tbe  n^^rcet 
fired  six  times  upon  these  persons,  say  six  negroes  were  killed. 

NED. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell: 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  desire  to  state  in  regard  to  tb€ 
question  of  intimidation  I — A.  I  will  just  state  in  this  connection  thai 
at  that  time,  and  from  that  time  forward,  these  military  clubs  (demo 
cratic)  would  occasionally  ride  around  through  the  neigUborhood,  tlireat 
eniug  to  kill  colored  men  and  making  all  such  threats  a.8  that,    it  wai 
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orted  to  me  constantly  by  colored  men,  and  tbey  weFe  constantly 
ling  me  what  th«y  should  do.  On  the  night  preceding  the  election, 
?y  paraded  the  country  generally.  I  saw  two  or  three  men  whipped, 
id  several  leading  colored  men  came  to  me  after  the  election  and  told 
e  what  had  occurred  on  the  night  before  the  election:  that  these  men 
oqUI  gallop  up  to  their  houses,  tiring  off  their  pistols  and  guns,  and 
ouM  call  out  some  man,  generally  a  neighborhood  leader,  and  would 
skbim,  "Are  you  going  to  the  election  to-morrow?"  And  the  man 
loulcl  say, "  Yes,  I  thought  I  would."  Then  they  would  say,  "  How  are 
on  going  to  vote  f  He  would  say,  ''•  I  don't  know.  I  have  always  voted 
he  republican  ticket."  And  they  would  tell  him,  **  We  have  come  here 
otell  you  that  you  had  better  not  go  there  to-morrow,  as  all  the  negroes 
iregoiug  to  be  killed.  There  will  be  a  great  fight  to-morrow,  and  you 
lad  better  keep  away.  We  hare  come  as  friends  of  yours  to  tell  you 
his  in  order  to  save  you  from  harm."  That  practice  was  carried  on 
:hronghout  the  country.  Such  information  came  to  me  from  every  part 
)f  the  ei>nnt»y. 

Q.  This  was  done  immediately  before  the  election  ? — A.  Yes.  A  col- 
>red  man  lo!d  me  that  they  had  not  gone  to  the  election  because  of  the 
Biiugof  ihe^e  men. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  saw  some  that  had  been  whipped? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  were  they  whipped,  do  you  know! — A.  Yes;  they  were  beaten 
^itb  sticks  or  something  of  the  kind.  They  were  just  cufl'ed  about,  and 
told,  if  they  went  to  the  electi<»n  they  would  be  killed. 

Q.  How  about  the  tone  of  the  democratic  press  generally  in  that  dis- 
trict during  the  campaign?  Can  you  produce  any  clippings  from  the 
prm!— A.  I  have  some  here  that  I  propose  to  submit  and  make  [)artof 
m.v  tei^timony.  But  just  here  1  want  to  say  that  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  colored  people  were  not  solid  for  the  republican  ticket.  I  take  this 
ociusion  to  say  that  I  never  saw  them  more  solid  in  my  life  than  in  the 
fiisLcongret;.sioiial  district  of  Mississippi.  I  wili  hand  in  a  few  demo- 
cratic clippings  to  sustain  me  in  that  position,  and  ask  that  they  may  be 
i^i'd  as  part  of  my  testimony.    They  were  clipped  from  democratic  pa- 

IHT8. 

Mr. Mitchell  read  the  following: 

A  FEW   COLORED  DEMOCRATS  IN  MlSSISSIPPf. 

Tbonuh  they  have  made  no  public  deroonxtrations,  the  indications  are  that  the  nep^roes 
™r«iughout  ilie  Siate  ate  organized.  Tbey  have  regi-stered  almoitt  to  a  man,  and,  except  in 
J '*'Wcounne!4,  very  few,  hHve  connected  themselves  with  the  democmtic  pany.      Let  not 

enmcraiH  be  deceived  about  this.  It  will  require  the  most  active  eflorts  to  carry  Mississippi 
'"'  iildeu  and  Heudiicks  and  retorm. 

The  Witness.  The  extract  just  given  is  from  the  Columbus  (Miss.) 
I^^'uocrat  ot  August  23,  1H7(>/  The  one  I  now  hand  in  is  fiom  the  Co- 

'"'»^m!i(Miss.)  Index  of  October  13,  187G.    That,  also,  is  a  democratic 

paper.  ' 

^'r, Mitchell  read  the  article,  as  follows: 

THE  BARBECUE  AT  SILOAM 

belj."^^*^  was  largely  attended  by  the  white  men  of  Clay  County, but  ,of  negroes  we 
iDel^k  ^^^^^  ^'^^^  *^n*y  ♦*ight  present.  Judge  Orr  adtiressed  the  crowd  in  the  morning  in  a 
Jud  ^^^  'Jours  long,  in  which  he  arraigned  the  radical  psrty  in  a  way  ihat  was  not  mild, 
lun^  ^^f'*  speech  concluded,  the  crowd  repaired  to  the  tables,  which  were  bountifully 
the  1^  "'^^  barbecucnl  meat  and  bread.  It  is  a  8igni6cant  fact  that  the  negroes  absent 
tfnd^^  ^^  irom  all  democratic  demonstrations,  and  it  points  to  the  conclusion  that  they  in- 
Ijj  '°  Vote  the  radical  ticket  this  fall.  There  were  eight  cnrcasses  at  the  Siloam  barbecue 
'siQuiDed  uutoached,  provision  having  been  made  to  feed  several  hundred  negroes. 
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The  Witness.  I  will  now  hmid  in  a  few  clippings  to  show  thesenti- 
nieuts  of  the  i»res8  in  that  section. 
Mr.  Mitchell  read  the  articles  referred  to,  as  follows : 

[From  the  Aberdeen  (Miss.)  Examiner,  September  28,  J 87(5.] 

To  lose  the  election  in  Mississippi  this  fall  would  entail  upon  ns  such  a  canvass  and  such 
scenes  in  the  fall  of  J877  as  no  well-wisher  of  the  State  would  like  to  see. 

[From  the  Aberdeen  (Miss.)  Examiner,  July  26,  187G.] 

God  gave  the  victory  to  a  pt'ople  who  were  contending  for  liberation  from  the  bwst 
thraldom  ever  endured  by  a  civilized  race,  and  who  would  have  beifn  justified  ia  swioging 
up  their  oppressors  as  food  for  the  buzzards  to  the  boughs  of  our  forest-trees. 

[From  the  Aberdeen  (Miss.)  Exai||iiner,  October  2,  167G. ] 

DEMOCRACY  OR   DEATH. 

He  who  dallies  with  radicalism  in  this  State  stands,  torch  in  hand,  beside  a  powder-mag«- 
zine,  and  purs  at  hazard  the  safely,  honor,  and  lives  of  those  that  it  should  be  the  pride  of 
manhood  to  battle  fur.  aud,  if  needs  be,  die  for. 

[From  the  same,  same  date.] 

DEMOCRATIC   SPIRIT   IN   SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  greatest  excitement  and  enthusiasm  pervade  the  ranks  of  the  white<<,  and  they  an 
determined  to  redeem  the  State  from  her  ignoble  thiall  at  any  cost  aud  at  any  sacrificf. 

Troops  have  no  terrors  for  them.  They  want  troops;  they  want  all  the  troopj*  that  fan 
be  sent  to  the  State,  for  the  true  soldier  deeply  sympathizes  with  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
white  man  everywhere,  and  they  are  deteruiiued  to  have  either  a  while  man's  guTexumeiit 
or  military  rule. 

By  Mr.  Kern  AN  : 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  common  sentiment  in  Mississippi  amon^  the  people  to 
prefer  military  rule  by  LTniteil  States  soldiers  rather  than  the  govern 
ment  which  they  have  been  denouncing! — A.'  Yes;  1  have  beard  a 
good  many  of  the  leaders  say  so. 

Mr.  MncnELL  read  the  loUowing : 

[From  the  Columbus  (Miss.)  Democrat,  September  1,  187G.] 

INTOLERANCF.  AND  CONTEMPT. 

The  man  with  a  single  drop  of  southern  blood  in  his  veins  who  reads  Wheeler's  inilJ|* 
nant,  lyinp,  incendiary  speech  at  Saint  Albans,  Vt.,  and  afterward  votes  for  the  mendaciwii 
scoundrel  for  the  hiji^h  office  for  which  he  lusts,  deserves  the  contempt  of  every  mao.woio^ 
aud  child  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Kio  Grande. 

[From  the  Aberdeen  (Miss.)  Examiner,  September  21, 1B7C.] 

"IS  THE  WHITE  MAN  CAPAllLE  OF  GOVERNING  MISSISSIPPI." 

We  were  struck  "all  of  a  he^ip"  by  the  observation  of  a  f^entlemau  a  few  days  ftp* tW 
'*  the  great  question  to  be  decided  in  the  present  campaign  in  Missii>8ippi  i^  as  towbel^^ 
the  white  man  is  capable  of  governing  the  State." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  is  a  living  issue. 

[From  the  Columbus  (Miss.)  Index,  October  13,  187G.] 

After  the  October  elections,  our  Sta»e  will  be  overrun  bj  radical  speakers.  We  most  be 
prepared  to  uieei  them  in  di.scu>si()n,  and,  if  they  will  not  divide  tim«i  with  us,  wemostat* 
tend  their  meetings  and  not  permit  tbem  to  lie  to  the  freedmeu  or  excite  their  passions  «>t^ 
out  challenging  their  statements. 

Every  true  man  must  constitute  himself  a  sentinel.  Everything  we  have  gained  bv  de- 
feating the  radicals  last  year  will  be  lo^t  unless  we  resolve  to  hold  w^hat  wf  have  gmiKtl 
Let  the  faint-hearted  step  cut  of  the  ranks  before  the  fight  begins.  One  coward  will  ^ 
moralize  an  entire  squad. 

To  our  friends  thioughoat  Ifho  State  we  say  Lowndes  is  solid. 
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[From  the  Okolona  (Miss.)  Southern  States,  August  23,  1876.] 

.  We  liAve  done  QothiDf^,  as  a  people,  for  which  we  have  to  reproach  ourselves.  Then  away 
^ritli  tho  degrading  and  ruinous  policy  of  conservatism  by  which  we  tacitly  admit  that  we 
^'ere  iwrou$c  ttnd  tLie  North  was  ri^ht  in  the  recent  war.  Away  with  it!  we  say.  It  is  a 
sl&o<ier  upon  the  dead  who  died  for  us.  It  is  a  stigma  upon  every  man  who  fired  a  gun  for 
us  ID  our  ^raud  heroic  struggle  for  liberty.  Down  with  it !  spit  upon  it !  trample  it  under 
foot  !    AuQ  brand  with  shame  its  base,  unworthy  defenders  .' 

[From  the  Columbus  (Miss.,)  Index,  September  29,  187G.] 

N'ever  have  we  been  called  upon  to  write  up  so  unfortunate  an  affair  as  occurred  last  Sat* 
nrdAy  nig'bt  in  eastern  Oktibbeha. 

We  8«&y  uufurtuuute,  because  it  will  be  misconstrued  and  certainly  misrepresented  by  the 
nortbern  press  in  older  to  influence  the  elections  now  pending. 

It  'was  one  of  those  neighborhood  difficulties  in  which  neither  State  nor  county  are  to  be 
mixed  up. 

[From  the  Okolona  (Miss.)  Southern  States,  (no  date  given.)], 

SAVE  THE  WHITE  BANDITTI. 

The  Haaibargh,  S.  C,  riot  is  the  latest  sensation.  The  Sioux  Indian  massacre  fired  the 
nortbem  heart  somewhat,  but  nothing  to  compare  with  the  Uainburgb  affair,  in  which  half 
a  dozeo  colored  militia  met  the  usual  fate  in  the  race-conflict.  Some  of  our  Representatives 
in  Congress  ponr  vials  of  wralh  upon  the  white  banditti.  This  may  be  wise  policy^  but  the 
j^imcipie  we  do  mot  like. 

[From  the  Columbus  (Miss.)  Democrat,  August  21,  1875.] 

WHITE  MEN  SHALL  RULE,   £11  f 

And  tbe  white  men  of  Mississippi  ttill  do  it,  in  spite  of  eloquent  diatribes  and  sham  plat- 
forms which  represent  nothing  but  a  clique's  notions  of  expediency.    In  tho  contest  on  which 
tbey  bavc  entered  1 1 icy  mean  something  more  than  the  election  of  c  rtaiu  men  tonflice,  or 
tbe  elevation  of  Lamur  or  Alcorn  to  tho  Senate.     They  mean  the  preservation  of  their  con- 
stitution, tt.eir  laws,  their  institutions,  their  civilization  from  impending  ruin.      TUcy  mean 
Ut^t    they  teill  take  the  goeernmeut  of  their  own  State  i^Uu  tlicir  own  hands.     They  mean  that 
I^HITK  Mt:N  SHALL  liULE  MississiFiM.     Colonel  Lamar  may  fancy  thut  he  and  his  coadju- 
tors ba&vo  crushed  out  the  race- issue.     Vain,  silly,  thought!     Wlien  tho  Mississippi  broke 
throupb  the  levee  in  H7I,  and  its  waters  rushed  throngh  Pass  Mduchac  into  Lake  Pout- 
chart  rain,  a  man  sought  to  keep  the  waters  back  by  placing  a  board  in  their  Hrst  ontlet. 
platforms  and  orations  cannot  keep  back  the  tide  which  is  swelling  in  tho  hearts  of  the 
^rhite  men  of  Mississippi.     It  will  rise  higher  and  higher,  sweeping  before  it  all  that  may 
oppose,  and  bury  in  oblivion  tho  fancied  masters  of  the  people  and  mulders  of  popular  sen- 
timent, leaving  not  the  trace  of  their  foot-prints  in  the  sands  of  time. 


[From  the  Okolona  (Miss.)  Southern  States,  August  23,  1876.] 

THE  INFAMOUS  AMENDMENTS. 

Tbe  Lord  bill  and  the  manifesto  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  War  looking  to  an  enforce- 
ment of  tho  fifteenth  amendment  is  auother  evidence  of  the  monstrosity  of  the  two  last 
amendments. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  theories,  so  atrocious,  and  the  practices  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, so  il  egal  and  unjust,  since  the  adoption  ai  the  boa-constrictor  measures,  whose 
niain  design  is  to  encircle  the  corpus  of  the  several  States,  aud  to  crush  out  tho  very  life 
of  each  of  them  one  by  one,  or  two  by  two,  to  suit  the  capa^-ity  of  the  length  of  the  coil  of 
tbe  bidcous  seipent  of  centralism,  will  not  wonder  whvso  many  democrats  gnash  their  teeth 
wilb  rafje  ai  tho  very  mention  of  the  stupendous  fraud  perpetrated  upon  tho  rights  and  lib- 
erties of  a  free  people  by  engrafting  them  upon  the  fundam"ntal  law  of  this  land.  The  in- 
Dumerablo  woes  and  the  countless  wrongs  that  have  followed,  and  to  which  they  will  con- 
duct us,  are  almost  beyond  human  comprehension  and  human  forbearance. 
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[From  the  Okolona  (Miss.)  Southern  States,  (same  dole.)] 

'*  MAD-DOG   MORTON." 

He  begran  bis  barang^ac  by  stating  that  **  the  republican  party  points  with  pride  to  tlie 
record  of  its  honorable  deeds.'* 

*7/rf  honorable  deeds/'  The  brasen  eflfrontcry  of  this  fellow  !  *'  Its  honorable prrEDSl" 
In  what  bave  thoy  consisted  ?  In  incitiu<^  iusuirections,  or  in  any  of  it.s  many  a$tU-bcllmuK\B 
that  drove  us  for  self-protection  from  the  lepublicof  ourfatbers  ?     Answer. 

In  plunging  our  country  into  the  horrors  of  a  fratricidal  war?    Answer. 

In  its  ruffianly -worded  refusal  to  e.Kchatige  prisoners  when  it  knew  that  the  inmates  of 
Andersonville  and  other  confe  eratc  prison  camp.s  must  perish  on  our  bands  because  we  liait 
neither  food  nor  medicine  sufficient  for  our  own  soldiers  and  citizens  ?     Answer. 

In  nnesting  Vallandigham  and  other  northern  men  for  no  crime  under  the  canopy  (^ 

heaven  ?    Answer. 

•  «  •  •  •  •  • 

It  is  further  written,  and  will  b»»  further  remembered,  to  the  glory  of  the  democracy  tbit 
they  liav«  oppose  I  every  measure  of  the  republican  party  since  the  day  that  party  twik con- 
trol of  the  Government;  that  they  have  made  a  glorious  fight  against  all  the criiiHS aod 
usu  pations  of  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  that  the  triumph  of  their  principles  this  fall  is  the 
last  hope  of  a  stricken  people. 

Di»t;.s  il  seem  pioonbio,  in  the  fa^ce  of  irrefutable  f»icts  like  theso,  that  the  democratic partjf 
*'Hsks  its  past  to  be  forgotten?"    VViTii  No  paudon  To  ask,  with  no  apologias  to 

MAKR,   REPI.NTING    OF    NOTHING   AND   RKORKTTlXG   NOTHING   IN   ITS   HlSTt)«V,  WP  CJU- 

pciontionsly  prny  God  that  its  acts  »iid  utterances  may  live  forever  and  inspire  unbora 
generations  to  emulate  its  high  and  holy  example. 

[From  the  Columbus  (^!•ss.)  Index,  September  29, 1676.] 

SUPPRESSING  THE  RADICAL  PAPERS. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  one  of  our  book-stores  has  stopped  orders  to  the  ITarpeisfor 
their  illustrHted  weekly.  Thi  ^  U  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  sheet  would  fail  to  tea 
pecuniary  success  were  it  not  for  the  support  given  it  by  the  people  of  the  South. 

The  Witness.  A  difficulty  occurrt'd  in  Oktibbeha  County  sometime 
perhaps  in  the  early  p.utof  September — I  don't  remember  the  exact 
date — when  several  colored  men  were  killed.  1  know  nothings  of  it  ex- 
cept from  rumor,  and  you  have  witnesses  perhaps  who  can  tell  .\ouotii; 
but  one  of  the  clippinjcs  that  has  been  read  (that  from  the  Columbus 
In<lex  of  September  21),  187G,)  refers  to  it. 

Q   (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Is  that  the  Chapel  Hill  affair?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  IS  a  democratic  account! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  persons  killed  there? — A.  It  was  so  reported. 

Q.  IX)wmanvf — A,  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  These  extracts,  which  have  been  read,  are  from  your  district  alone! 
— A.  Entirely. 

Q.  None  from  outside  of  the  district! — A,  Kone  at  all;  theyareal^ 
from  the  county  I  lived  in  and  the  two  adjoining  counties. 

Q.  Whatocciirred  atSmiihvilleon  the  7th  of  November,  1870!— A.  On 
the  day  before  the  election  a  colored  man  came  to  that  prtM-inct—Suiiih 
ville,  which  is  in  Monroe  County,  my  county — with  republican  tickets 
for  distribution,  but  he  came  back  the  day  alter  the  election,  and  tuhlm* 
that  he  was  run  ott'fiom  there,  and  not  allowed  to  distribute  the  tickets; 
that  when  he  got  to  the  polls  that  morning  he  found  that,  immediately 
in  front  of  the  polls,  there  was  a  grave  dug,  and  two  sticks  wert^  across 
it,  and  there  was  a  cotHn  lying  on  the  sticks,  and  they  had  a  tlijgatil)^ 
head  of  the  coffin,  saying  "Death  to  any  man  that  votes  the  radical 
ticket  here  to  day."  One  republican  vote  was  east  at  that  box,  and  the 
party  that  cast  it.  Minor  Tubbs,  told  me  that  they  tried  to  see  his  ticket 
before  he  put  it  in.  They  found  out,  however,  that  it  was  a  lepublican 
ticket,  and  they  pursued  him  four  miles,  and  he  had  to  run  for  his  life 

Q.  ilow  mauy  registered  voters  are  there  iu  Smithville  precinct,  Mou- 
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roe  County  ? — A.  I  have  a  complete  list  of  the  registration  of  that  county 
or  precinct.    It  is  a  deraocratie  precinct. 

Q.  Give  the  full  number  of  registered  voters  at  thisphice,  Smithville, 
wbere  this  grave  was  dug. — A.  There  are  152  white  and  39  colored 
voters. 

Q.  And  you  say  that*  there  was  but  one  republican  vote  cast ! — A. 
But  one  cast. 

Q.  This  was  a  regular  grave  and  of  the  full  depth  ? — A.  Yes,  two  or 
three  feet  deep. 

Q.  A^ud  the  coffin  was  a  regular  coffin? — A.  Yes,  sir,  a  regular  coffin 
—a  box-coffin. 

Q.  Tliere  was  a  notice  on  it! — A.  There  was  a  little  flag  on  one  end 
of  tlie  coffin,  saying  '*  Death  to  any  man  who  votes  the  radical  ticket 
here  today." 

Q.  II>o  you  know  what  kind  of  a  flag  it  was! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  "you  say  that  this  man  that  did  vote  the  republican  ticket,  Minoi 
Tubbs^  was  pursued  ! — A.  He  was  pursued  four  miles  after  he  voted. 

Q.  i^y  whom  I — A.  By  some  of  the  democrats  with  arms,  and  I  heard 
that  tliev  intended  to  kdl  him. 

Q.    But  he  made  his  escape? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  "Wbat  interference,  if  any,  do  you  know  of  in  reference  to  the 
Cuitecl  States  marshals  in  that  district  on  the  day  of  election  I — A.  I 
was  in  the  city  of  Aberdeen  on  that  day,  and  a  man  who  had  been  ap- 
\)oiut^d  deputy  marshal  at  Muldon,  a  very  strong  republican  box 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.   "Was  this  on  election-day? — A.    Yes.     He  reported  to  the  chief 

United  States  marshal,  Captain  Hodges,  that  he  had  been  driven  away 

troui   there ;  they  would  not  allow  him  to  exercise  any  authority.    At 

auotYier  point,  Walton's  store,  in  Monroe  County,  Samuel  Evans,  who 

was  a  deputy  marshal,  was  driven  away,  and  told  that  if  he  did  not 

leave  they  would  kill  him ;  and  also  Holloway — there  were  two  deputy 

United  States  marshals,  and  they  were  both  driven  off. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell: 

Q.  State  anything  else  that  you  know  of  in  reference  to  interference 
with  United  States  marshals. — A.  There  was  more  or  less  interference 
with  thein  throughout  the  county.  They  were  not  allowed  to  exercise 
any  authority  whatever  at  any  point. 

Q'  Do  you  know  what  majority  there  was  in  that  district  in  1873  ?— 
A*  1  do  not  for  1873,  but  in  1872  the  same  territory,  composing  the  first 
congressional  district,  though  it  was  in  different  districts  then,  gave  a 
«»»Jority  of  2,343. 

Q"  Hepublican! — A.  Yes,  for  General  Grant. 

Q-  Who  was  elected  to  Congress  from  that  district  that  year  ! — A.  It 
^a«  ID  u  different  congressional  district.  I  think,  in  1872 — I  am  not  sure 
ont  that  it  was  Mr.  Lamar. 

Q-  It  was  the  same  territory  ? — A.  It  was  part  of  the  same  territory. 
It  has  been  redistricted. 

"/When  was  Mr.  Lamar's  race? — A.  I  am  not  positive  whether  it 
J^as  in  1871,  I  think  it  was  part  of  that  district,  and  General  Barry  was 
Perhaps  for  another  part. 

jc*  With  a  fair  expression  of  opinion  at  the  ballot-box  by  the  registered 
^^rs  of  your  congressional  district  at  the  election  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
r^  1876,  what  would  have  been  the  result,  providing  that  there  had 
"^^  no  intimidation  or  outrages? 

21  MIS 
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(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Kernau  as  hearsay.  Objection  overruled.) 
A.  I  will  state,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  tronble 
aboat  registration.  As  the  registration  of  1876  stands,  it  is  a  very  close 
district.  If,  however,  there  had  been  a  full  and  complete  registratioo, 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  republican,  and  in  anythiug  like  a  fair  expres- 
sion at  the  ballot-box  it  would  have  gone  republican.  I  will  state  in 
this  connection  that  the  colored  people  are  solidly  republican. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q,  There  is  no  voluntary  change  of  sentiment  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple, is  there  f — A.  No,  sir;  they  are  all  republican  ;  and  I  desire  to  state 
right  here  that  since  the  election  I  have  had  colored  people  come  to  me 
who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  and  say  to  me  that  I  knew  as  well  as 
they  did  that  they  were  republicans,  but  they  were  compelled  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket.    One  man  said  that  he  was  suspected  of  having  some 
connection  with  the  burning  of  a  gin-house,  and  that  they  told  bim  if 
he  did  not  espouse  the  democratic  cause  he  would  be  indicted,  convicted, 
and  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  arson.    He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
legislature  for  two  terms,  and  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  democratic 
ticket  just  before  the  election  and  canvassed  for  it.    Then  a  number  of 
other  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  came  to  me  and  told  me  (one 
man  actually  crying  over  it)  that  they  were  compelled    to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket,  but  that  their  sympathies  were  with  the  repnbli 
can    party,    and    that    they    were    republicans.    I    will    state  also 
that   throughout   the    entire   first  congressional  district  the  colored 
people  are    universally  affiliated  of   their  own    choice   with  the  re- 
publicans and  are  good  republicans,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  aeon 
siderable  element  known  in  that  country  as  the  conservative  element, 
that  is  really  in  favor  of  or  in  sympathy  with  the  i^publican  partv.  I 
had  one  man  come  to  me  and  say  that  he  wanted  to  vote  the  republican 
ticket,  but  said,  '^  You  know  very  well  that  if  I  doit  I  incur  the  undying 
displeasure  of  my  friends  and  neighbors,  and  I  can't  aftbrd  to  doitf 
and  it  is  on  account  of  this  intimidation,  this  ostracism,  this  abuse,  this 
wholesale  denunciation,  that  they  all  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  What  is  the  treatment  by  democrats  of  white  republicans  in  your 
district,  or  of  gentlemen  who  act  with  the  republican  party  ?— A.  Well, 
sir,  I  am  a  southern  man,  and  fought  as  a  southern  soldier,  and  have 
lived  in  the  town  where  I  now  live  for  a  long  time,  and  I  heard  theni 
say  themselves,  repeatedly,  that  1  stood  as  well  as  any  other  gentleman: 
but  just  as  soon  as  I  connected  myself  with  the  republican  party  I  ^ 
denounced  like  a  pickpocket,  and  myself  and  my  wife  were  completely 
cut  loose  from  society,  and  we  just  live  isolated — or  we  have  a  fewasso 
ciates  among  the  democrats  who  have  never  thrown  us  off ;  batlvifl 
just  state  here  that  a  white  republican  in  that  country  is  bitterly  de- 
nounced. He  is  vilified  and  abused  for  everything,  and  ostracized 
everywhere. 

Q.  Can  this  ostracism  of  yourself  and  family  be  placed  to  any  other 
account  than  the  fact  that  you  are  a  republican  t — A.  None  other  od 
earth. 

Q.  Is  this  the  general  course  of  treatment  of  white  republicans?— A. 
Yes,  sir.  To  show  you  to  what  an  extent  it  goes,  I  need  only  say,pfi 
haps,  that  my  fatherin-law  was  a  slaveholder,  a  very  wealthy  man,  and 
he  used  to  be  as  friendly  and  as  intimate  with  me  as  any  man  couUl  \^' 
He  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  purest  men  I  ever  knew,  outside  of  his 
political  convictions — a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a  high-toned  one  at  that 
But  since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  republican  party  he  hasne^et 
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cen  to  me,  and  we  are  completely  alienated,  and  have  nothing  what- 

*  to  do  with  each  other — ^as  ho  has  said,  <^  on  account  of  Lee's  damned 

tics." 

.  Is  there  any  other  reason  for  it! — A.  Kone  under  the  sun. 

.  Does  he  pretend  that  there  is   any  other  reason? — A.  None  on 

h. 

;.  Were  you  sheriff  in  1875,  at  the  time  of  the  election  at  Aberdeen  ! 

..  I  was. 

,.  State  briefly  what  occurred  there. — A.  That  testimony  can  be 

id  in  the  volume  of  testimony  taken  by  Senator  Boutwell's  commit- 

;  if,  however,  you  desire  that  I  should  repeat  what  occurred  in  the 

rt-house  at  Aberdeen,  I  will  do  so. 

j.  You  may  state  briefly  what  occurred  there  that  day. — A.  On  the 

•ning  of  the  election,  in  November,  1875,  I  went  to  the  court-house. 

as  sherift*  of  the  county  at  the  time.  I  got  there  very  early,  and  there 

e  several  hundred  negroes 

Ir.  Keenan.  Why  will  not  the  Boutwell  statement  do  ? 
Ir.  Mitchell.  (To  the  witness.)  Did  you  give  a  full  statement  of  it 
:he  Boutwell  report  I 

^he  Witness.  Yes,  and  I  have  heard  democrats  say  since  then,  who 
d  this  testimony  of  mine  in  that  volume  of  Mr.  Boutwell's  committee 
print,  that  it  was  correct. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Very  well.  Has  anything  else  occurred  to  you  about 
3  state  of  affairs  in  Mississippi,  \}\  connection  with  registration  or  the 
iction  f — A.  I  have  one  thing  to  say  about  registration :  the  board  of 
g:istrar8  commenced  the  registration  of  our  county  and  did  not,  as  is 
ported  in  other  counties,  require  each  man  to  give  the  section,  town- 
ip,  and  range  in  which  he  lives.  That  was  not  considered  necessary. 
)lored  men  came  to  me  constantly,  however,  and  said  they  were  de- 
ed the  right  to  register  in  our  county  because  they  had  been  consricted 
petty  larceny,  of  assault,  or  of  assault  and  battery,  or  of  a  misde- 
Banor,  or  for  actionable  words,  or  for  malicious  mischief— for  anything 
Jatever — if  they  had  ever  been  before  a  magistrate  they  were  denied 
^stration.  I  went  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  registration  and 
lied  his  attention  to  it.  Said  I,  '*  Why,  how  is  it  you  refuse  registra- 
►n  to  these  men  who  have  been  convicted  of  those  misdemeanors  or 
lall  ofiensesf''  ^' Well,''  he  says,  "  there  is  a  law  for  it."  Said  I, 
JVhat  is  the  law!"  "  Why,"  he  says,  "  it  comes  under  the  head  of  ^infa- 
)as  crimes.'"  If  you  will  enableme  to  see  the  revised  code  of  Missis- 
)pi  for  1871, 1  can  read  the  section  upon  which  he  depended. 
[The  revised  code  of  Mississippi  for  1871  is  handed  to  the  witness, 
10  continues:]  I  called  his  attention  to  this  section  of  the  law,  and 
^8  section  is  the  one  under  which  he  denied  them  the  right  to  reg- 
er. 

5.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  That  is,  he  claimed  that,  under  that  law, 
had  the  right  to  deny  them  registration  f — A.  Yes.  [Reading:]  "No 
rson  convicted  of  bribery,  perjury,  forgery,  or  other  infamous  crimes 
ill  be  registered."  He  told  me  that  these  petty  offenses,  called  mis- 
neanors,  came  under  the  head  of  "  infamous  crimes."  I  then  called 
;  attention  to  section  2855  of  the  same  code,  which  says :  '*  The  term 
lony'  or  '  infamous  crimes,'  when  used  in  this  code,  shall  be  con- 
ned to  mean  offenses  punishable  with  death  or  conflnement  in  the 
litcntiary." 

},  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? — A.  He  said  they  had  already  decided 
matter,  and  they  proposed  to  continue  as  they  commenced. 
J.  That,  he  considered,  was  res  judicata  f — A.  Yes  j  and  on  the  day 
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of  election  I  got  a  dispatch  from  one  of  the  supervisors  of  election,  say- 
ing that  fifty-odd  colored  men  had  been  denied  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause their  names  were  not  properly  spelled  on  the  copy  for  that  pre- 
cinct. Large  numbers  of  men  even  who  had  registered  were  denied 
the  right  to  vote  at  different  precincts  because  the  judges  of  election 
said  that  they  either  could  not  find  their  names,  or  that  their  names 
were  spelled  wrong.  I  will  state  here  that  every  man  who  was  known 
to  have  ever  been  convicted  of  any  of  those  small  offenses  was  denied 
the  right  of  registration,  notwithstanding  trhe  sections  of  the  code  which 
I  have  read. 

Q.  Does  that  include  a  number? — A.  Yes;  quite  a  number.  I  know 
a  number  of  white  men,  who  had  before  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  who  did  register  and  vote.  1  know  the  name  of  one  man  who 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  and  of  another  who  was  sent  to  jail  for 
malicious  mischief. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  what  evidence  they  would  prove  that  these 
men  had  been  convicted  of  those  crimes  I — A.  They  woul:l  ask  them, 
'*  Have  you  ever  been  to  jail  P  and  they  would  perhaps  say,  "  Yes  f  and 
if  they  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they  would  ask,  "  VVhat  were  yoa 
sent  to  jail  for!"'  Then  they  would  deny  them  registration  or  vote.  I 
have  here  the  vote  of  my  county,  Monroe,  from  18G9  to  1870.  It  is  a 
strong  republican  county.    In  18G9  the  republican  vote  was  2,609. 

By  Mr.  Kern  an  : 

Q.  You  do  not  menn  majorityhutvotef — A.  The  vote.  Of  thatthedemo^ 
cratic  vote  was  920 ;  the  republican  vote,  1,689.  In  1871,  for  officcrsand 
members  of  the  legislature,  the  republican  vote  was  2,056;  the  democratic 
vote  1,710,  making  a  republican  majority  of  946.  In  1872  the  repnbli 
can  vote  was  2,588 ;  the  democratic  vote,  1,394,  leaving  a  republican 
majority  of  1,194.  In  1873  the  republican  vote  was  1,997.  Two  strong 
republican  boxes  were  rejected  and  thrown  out  on  account  of  irregalati- 
ties.  The  democratic  vote  was  1,863.  The  republican  majority,  with 
those  boxes  excluded,  was  134.  In  1875  the  republican  vote  was  only 
1,540,  and  the  democratic  vote  2,613,  leaving  a  democratic  majority  of 
1,067.  In  1876  the  republican  vote  was  1,897 ;  the  democratic  vote, 
2,791,  which  gave  a  democratic  majority  of  894. 

Q.  To  what  causes  do  you  attribute  this  great  change  in  the  political 
expression  of  that  county  I — A.  In  1875,  it  was  attributable  mainly  and 
directly  to  intimidation  which  stands  almost  without  a  parallel.  I^^^ 
state  just  here,  although  the  testimony  is  in  the  Boutwell  report,  that 
in  the  Aberdeen  box  there  were  between  twelve  hundred  and  fifteen  hiin 
dred  men  driven  from  the  ballot-box  at  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  I  have 
affidavits  in  my  office  at  home  of,  I  think,  over  a  thousand  persons,  that 
they  were  driven  away  and  not  allowed  to  vote.  In  1876  there  was  not 
so  much  intimidation ;  there  was  nearly  as  much  military  display,  hot 
no  one  was  driven  from  the  polls,  yet  there  must  have  been  frands  on 
the  ballot-box  that  never  were  practiced  before  in  Monroe  County. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  relative  proportions  of  the  white  and  colored  vote 
in  Monroe  County — taking  the  whole  county  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  goU^*^ 
registration  of  1876,  with  all  the  exclusions.  I  have  got  it  by  precincts 
and  I  will  give  you  the  tx)tal.  The  total  colored  vote  was  3,115;^ 
white  vote  was  2,158,  leaving  a  colored  majority  of  957. 

Q.  That  was  on  registration  ? — A.  That  was  on  registration— by  pre- 
cincts. 

Q.  And  the  democratic  majority  as  returned  was  what  t — A.  Eigl>^ 
hundred  and  ninety-four. 
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.  On  a  fair  expression  at  tbe  ballot-box,  free  from  intimidation  and 
d,  what  would  have  been  the  result  in  that  county  in  1876! — A.  I 
eve,  and  every  republican  believes,  and  plenty  of  democrats  believe 
;  we  would  have  cast  1,000  republican  majority.  And  just  here  I 
it  to  state  what  I  heard  a  democrat  say. 
^r.  Kernan  objected  to  a  statement  as  to  what  the  democrat  was  heard 

*»y.) 

'he  Witness.  He  is  a  reliable  man,  sir. 
Ir.  Kernan.  That  may  be. 
Objection  sustained.) 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

5.  What  is  j^our  business! — A.  I  am  a  farmer. 

3.  Have  you  ever  been  in  any  other  business  ! — A.  Yes. 

^.  What  other  ! — A.  I  have  been  merchandising.    From  18G5  to  1871 

vas  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 

Q.  At  what  place! — ^A.  At  Aberdeen.    I  was  then  mayor  of  the  town 

tarly  three  years. 

Q.  What  years  were  they  ! — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-one, 

i72,  and  a  part  of  1873.    Then  I  was  sheriff  to  fill  the  unexpired  term, 

ad  the  regular  term  of  1874-'75.    Since  that  time  I  have  been  farming. 

Q.  What  oflSces  have  you  held  since  18G9  beside  mayor  and  sheritt*? — 
L.  None  except  mayor  and  sheriff,  but  I  am  and  have  been  a  United 
tates  commissioner  under  the  district  court.  It  is  an  office  without 
alary  and  without  much  business.    There  is  very  little  to  do. 

Q.  It  is  an  office  in  which  fees  are  received  ! — A.  Fees  alone.    There 

*  very  little  business  in  it  any  way — only  in  bankruptcy  and  such  mat- 
ers. 

Q.  This  district  of  yours — the  eleven  counties — was  a  newly-made  dis- 
rict ! — A.  Yes ;  .made  by  the  legislature  of  1876. 

Q.  Composed  of  counties  different  from  those  which  composed  prior 
istricts! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is,  the  counties  are  not  identical  with  the  districts  before  ex- 
stiog? — A.  Exactly;  the  counties  comprising  the  present  congressional 
istrict  belonged  formerly  to  two  districts. 

Q.  Have  you  mentioned  the  cases  when  there  was  any  difficulty  about 
our  speaking  in  1876  !  I  believe  you  have  spoken  of  1876. — A.  I  have 
[)oken  only  of  the  principal  places.  At  a  few  points  in  the  white  coun- 
es  (I  will  say  here)  I  was  very  politely  and  kindly  treated.  I  have  no 
Xnplaint  to  make  as  to  them,  but  when  we  came  down  into  the  repub- 
eau  counties  we  found  a  very  different  state  of  things  existing. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  going  through  the  democratic  Conn- 
er, as  they  are  called,  there  was  no  violence! — A.  Except  at  Booneville, 
thiuk,  as  I  told  you,  where  the  mob  came  whooping  behind  me  like  sav- 
ges  to  the  railroad-cars. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  of  the  fellow  who  wanted  you  to  take  the  second- 
ass  car! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  insulting! — A.  Yes;  and  democrats  there  objected 
Mt. 

Q.  That  you  know  yourself  was  not  encouraged  or  incited  by  the 
*patable  men  of  the  democratic  party  ! — A,  Some  of  them  objected  to 

•  I  am  satisfied  of  that. 

Q.  Those  parties  who  were  making  this  disturbance  were  rough  men, 
«re  they  not! — A.  They  were  strangers  to  me. 

Q.  And  from  their  manner  it  was  clear  that  they  were  rough  men  ! — 
-  Yes,  sir;  evidently. 
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Q.  And  they  were  disposed  to  insult  you,  but  did  not  effect  auy  vio- 
lence?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  place  you  spoke  of  in  Clay  County ! — A.  West 
Point. 

Q.  I  believe  you  spoke  there? — A.  Yes:  but  it  was  with  difficulty  tbat 
I  did. 

Q.  Mr.  Frazee  did  not  speak? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  yourself  see  any  violence  exercised  toward  any  one  there !- 
A.  There  was  no  actual  violence — no  personal  violence,  as  I  understand 
it. 

Q.  And  there  were  about  equal  numbers  of  whites  and  blacks  !-A. 
Yes. 

Q.  About  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of  each  color? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  say  that  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  of  each;  I  said  aboat 
twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  in  all;  and  it  may  be  that  there  were  a  few 
more  colored  men  than  white. 

Q.  On  this  occasion  at  Palo  Alto,  (if  that  was  the  name  of  the  plac<»)- 
that  was  an  occasion  when  you  had  a  meeting;  was  that  iu  Clay 
County  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  what  you  ca  1  a  republican  or  largely  colored  county  ?- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  persons  that  were  in  uniform  wore  red  shirts  and  caps  of 
some  kind? — A.  They  did,  and  each  seemed  to  have  a  large  revolver 
buckled  around  him  outside  of  his  clothing. 

Q.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing  in  Mississippi,  and  has  been  for  years, 
for  people  to  carry  pistols,  has  it  not  ? — A.  Not  of  that  size. 

Q.  But  they  carried  smaller  ones? — A.  Yes;  they  ordinarily  carry  a 
pocket-pistol,  but  these  had  to  be  worn  in  scabbards. 

Q.  These  were  on  the  outside  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is,  however,  quite  a  common  custom  of  the  people  there  to  carry 
in  their  pockets  small  pistols? — A.  Yes;  but  it  is  very  unusual  tofiu^ 
them  carrying  pistols  of  the  size  of  those  used  on  this  occasion. 

Q.  Both  white  and  colored  carried  pistols,  however  ? — A.  You  very 
rarely  see  a  colored  man  with  a  large  pistol  buckled  around  him. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  pocket-pistols. — A.  It  is  very  unusual. 

Q.  In  your  State  the  colored  men  are  ambitious  to  have  a  pistol  at 
gun,  are  they  not,  if  they  can  get  one  ? — A.  Yes;  there  seems  to  besom^ 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  colored  men  to  have  a  gun. 

Q.  And  it  is  quite  frequent  that  they  have  guns,  and  they  also  hare 
pocket-pistols? — A.  Yes;  it  is  not  very  unusual. 

Q.  At  Palo  Alto  did  you  speak? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Outdoors  or  in  ? — A.  Outdoors;  I  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  cburcl^ 
and  spoke  to  the  audience  in  front. 

Q.  Was  there  any  actual  personal  violence,  to  your  knowledge,  eitc^ 
cised  toward  any  one  there  ? — A.  There  wjis,  toward  a  few  colored  meO* 

Q.  What  was  that,  and  how  did  it  occur? — A.  At  the  time  my  speed* 
was  concluded,  after  this  artillery  company  had  dashed  down  and  cob*' 
menced  firing  their  cannon,  the  colored  people  got  uneasy  and  ooiU' 
menced  to  scatter.  1  insisted  that  they  should  remain  and  hear  the  speaU;- 
iug.  I  saw  some  White-Liners,  or  democrats,  in  uniform,  take  hold  of 
some  colored  men  and  insist  that  they  should  stay  at  the  lueetiog 
an<l  hear  their  speaking. 

Q.  This  cannon  that  was  fired  I  suppose  was  fired  with  cartridgi*^ 
merely  ? — A.  Blank  cartridges,  I  suppose,  'sir;  I  do  not  think  it  ^^ 
loaded. 

Q.  There  was  no  collision  there? — A.  Further  than  that  mentioned 
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t  was  what  occurred  between  some  individuals,  as  you  say  ? — 

colored  men  were  there  also  in  clubs,  were  they  not  ? — A.  Yes ; 
I  one  club  I  know  had  a  drum.  I  don't  remember  to  have  seen 
rum. 

y  formed  clubs,  I  suppose,  and  had  an  organization,  or  presi- 
omething  of  that  sort,  also  ? — A.  Yes. 

Kit  how  many  of  these  colored  men  were  there  of  whom  you 
having  started  for  home — a  club  of  colored  men  ! — A.  They 
to  me  that  it  was  a  small  club. 

our  own  knowledge,  do  you  know  whether  they  were  followed 
A.  Of  my  own  knowledge,  I  do  not. 

n  you  do  not  know  whether,  in  fact,  their  drum  was  taken 
n  or  not? — A.  I  have  heard  democrats  and  republicans  both 
!;  was,  and  also  that  the  democrats  proposed  to  pay  them  for  it. 
sk  of  your  own  knowledge.  You  do  not,  of  your  own  knowl- 
tw  that  they  were  followed  or  that  their  drum  was  taken  away 
a! — A.  I  do  not. 

Monday  following  you  went  to  West  Point,  I  think,  from  Palo 
..  Yes. 

held  a  meeting  there  and  spoke,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I  did. 
I  was  there  any  collision  or  interruption  of  the  meeting  by 
— A.  There  was  no  actual  violence ;  the  democratic  part  of  the 
vas  exceedingly  boisterous,  and  when  I  got  up  they  commenced 
id  whooping  and  charging,  and  some  of  them  flourished  their 
drew  revolvers,  but,  finally,  I  made  an  appeal  to  them  and 
ped,  and  some  of  the  democrats  present  insisted  that  there 
)  no  disturbance,  and  that  they  should  hear  me  speak, 
se  men  who  would  be  thus  boisterous  and  insulting  were  rather 
i  portion  of  the  population,  were  they  not  f — A.  It  generally 
I  all  the  rougher  element — the  rougher  element  was  generally 
i  in  those  men  who  conducted  themselves  in  that  way.  It  was 
nen  whom  you  would  call  the  ordinary  citizen.  The  refined 
bed  men,  of  course,  would  not  do  so. 

I  the  staid,  quiet  men  of  business  would  not  do  that,  I  suppose? 
sir;  the  older  class,  I  mean,  would  not;  it  was  generally  the 
in. 

re  was  nothing  else,  I  believe,  that  occurred  there ;  there  was 
)n  or  difficulty  between  the  colored  and  the  white  people  at 
3  f — A.  No  sir  5  I  saw  no  row,  no  collision, 
went  next  to  what  place  f — A.  To  Starkville. 
you  speak  there  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

t  was  the  place  where  some  gentlemen  advised  you  not  to 
A.  Yes. 

I  you  did  not  ?— A.  I  did  not. 

se  gentlemen  who  advised  you  not  to  speak  did  so  for  what 
vas  it  that  they  feared  to  bring  on  a  collision  between  the 
\.  Yes;  they  just  remarked  that  they  did  not  think  it  would 
►  attempt  to  speak  there  with  the  state  of  feeling  that  existed, 
y  thought  that  the  people  were  excited  f — A.  Yes. 
i  that  there  w^as  an  antagonism  between  the  races ;  was  that 
to  you ! — A.  Well,  yes ;  it  was  between  the  two  political  par- 
two  races. 

1  when  those  things  which  did  occur,  generally  where  you  had 
,  and  where  there  were  large  gatherings  of  colored  men,  the 
len  generally  came  to  the  meeting  in  their  respective  clubs  I — 
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Q.  And  there  was  danger,  as  these  gentlemen  thought,  of  collision i 
the  excited  state  of  feeling  there  ? — A.  That  is  what  they  said. 

Q.  And  you  gave  up  the  idea  of  speaking? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  about  Mr.  Frazee's  being  purene 
when  he  went  to  some  friends  that  you  speak  of  ?  Was  it  from  someoi 
telling  you,  or  did  you  see  it  ? — A.  I  saw  only  a  part  of  it,  and  what 
did  see  I  saw  from  the  hotel.  I  saw  him  leave  the  ('ourthouse,  and 
heard  part  of  the  crowd  say,  "  Let  us  go  after  him  ; "  but  he  passed  c 
in  another  direction. 

Q.  You  sa^^  he  left  the  courthouse ;  you  saw  about  hov/  many  8ta 
off  after  him  ? — A.  Quite  a  number. 

Q.  Was  he  on  horseback  or  afoot? — A.  He  was  afoot. 

Q.  Was  anybody  with  him  ? — A.  No  one  at  all. 

Q.  You  saw  no  violence  to  him  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  of  any  on  that  occasion ! — A.  Xo,  sir;  nott 
my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  He  was  not  injured  personally  on  that  occasion  ;  you  did  nothei 
that  he  was  ? — A.  No,  sir;  he  went  to  his  friends 

Q.  How  far  were  they  from  the  place  ? — A.  I  think  about  threeqna 
ters  of  a  mile  from  the  court-house. 

Q.  That  night  you  and  he  went  to  the  train — went  to  Starkville,  as 
understand  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  there? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  That  was  the  place  where  some  wanted  to  speak  at  the  church  ai 
some  others  at  other  places ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  was  this  cannon  firing;  w^as  it  in  the  village  ? — A.  Yes;( 
Main  street ;  they  had  two  there. 

Q.  There  were  two  companies,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes;  one  was  fro 
Palo  Alto,  and  one  from  West  Point. 

Q.  The  firing  of  that  was  of  blank  cartridge,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes; 
suppose  so.    I  ne%'er  thought  otherwise. 

Q.  You  went  to  the  fair-ground  there  with  a  view  of  speaking?—' 
I  went  and  remained  there  until  advised  to  leave. 

Q.  That  is  the  occasion  when  you  heard  there  were  demoeniticban< 
there,  and  colored  .bands  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  large  an  attendance  was  about  there  ? — A.  The  larj 
body  of  colored  men  to  hear  the  speaking  were  at  the  church.  The 
must  have  been  some  three  hundred  at  the  fair-ground,  who  hadbe^ 
stopped  on  their  way. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  in  and  about  the  town  ?  Can  yoa  gi 
me  an  idea  of  the  total  number  that  came  in  ? — A.  There  must  havebet 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  there,  for  they  all  agreed  that  there  ^ 
about  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  turned  back  on  their  way. 

Q.  That  was  the  occasion  when  the  armed  democrats  interfered  whi 
they  were  going  through  some  certain  streets  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  collision  there,  was  there  ? — A.  No  ;  that  is,  the 
was  no  shooting.  I  think  there  was  some  negroes  with  sticks  orsom 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Q.  But  none  were  seriously  hurt  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  colored  men  had  arms  or  not  ? — A.  Th 
were  not  represented  as  having  arms  by  any  one. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  them? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  no  arras  among  the 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  were  of  these  mounted  mea  tl 
turned  them  from  going  down  the  street  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  you  heard  was  that  they  said  they  should  not  go  down  ti 
street  beating  their  drum  ? — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Mr.  Muldrow  went  down,  and  so  did  Judge  Orr,  and  it  was 
stopped ! — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  Judge  Orr  cease  to  be  a  republican,  and  join  the  otber 
side!— A.  I  think  about  the  first  part  of  187G.  It  was  later,  however; 
it  wasiu  the  summer,  perhaps  June  or  July,  when  I  heard  of  his  making 
democratic  speeches. 

Q.  He  had  been  acting  with  the  republicans  up  to  that  time  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  acting  with  the  republicans  ! — A.  From 
1801).   I  voted  what  was  known  as  the  Alcorn  ticket,  in  1869. 

Q.  These  rifle-clubs,  I  suppose,  were  organized  in  marching  bodies  in 
the  town! — A.  Yes;  marctiing  backwards  and  forwards;  they  were 
generally  dashing  about,  galloping. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  these  mounted  men  were  there,  should  you 
say?— A.  Quite  a  large  number.  I  do  not  know  the  number.  There 
was  one  club  from  Palo  Alto,  one  from  West  Point,  and  they  had  one  in 
Starkville.    There  were  several  county  clubs. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  should  you  say  ! — A.  About  one  thousand 
men. 

Q.  Were  they  generally  mounted,  or  partly  mounted! — A.  They  were 
generally  mounted. 

Q.  The  next  place  was  Artesia,  where  Captain  Humphreys  met  you 
in  place  of  Mr.  Muldrow!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  a  few  facts  about  that ;  you  did  not  give  it  quite  in 
detiiil.  Did  the  club  come  in  with  Judge  Frazee! — A.  No,  sir;  Judge 
Frazee  was  in  the  room  with  me.    I  was  lying  down. 

Q.  And  the  first  that  you  saw  of  the  club  was  those  seventy  men 
about '^A.  I  didn't  get  up  to  see  them;  he  told  me.  As  the  club 
passed,!  heard  the  music  and  I  asked  him  what  it  was,  and  he  told  me 
then  that  it  was  a  club  coming  in  from  the  north. 

Q.  Did  you  go  up  and  look  at  it ! — A.  No. 

Q-  Do  you  know  about  how  many  guns  they  had  ! — A.  I  did  not,  ex- 
cept what  he  told  me — until  after  the  fight  was  over — from  the  number 
captured. 

Q.  You  understood  there  were  about  twenty  guns  ! — A.  Yes ;  that  is 
the  number  he  told  me,  I  believe. 

Q.  At  any  rate,  you  interested  yourself  to  have  them  lay  aside  their 
ginJ8!-A.  I  did. 

Q.  Aud  I  suppose  you  did  it  from  the  motive  that  each  party  having 
fire  arms,  it  was  quite  apt  to  provoke  a  collision  ! — A.  Yes ;  aud  I  know 
^^at  nothing  excites  the  white  people  so  much  as  to  see  the  negroes  with 
IfQns. 

Q.  In  that  county  were  the  colored  men  largely  in  excess  of  the  nnm- 
t^r  of  white  men  ? — A.  They  were.  That  is  Lowndes  county,  and  there 
^ere  about  two  thousand  three  hundred  or  two  thousand  four  hundred 
^lored  majority  there  on  registration. 

Q.  As  you  understood,  this  band  or  company  did  put  their  arms  in  a 
J^agfon,  and  that  was  when  they  came  marching  back  and  the  arms  were 
^ti  the  wagon  as  you  understood  ! — A.  At  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  That  was  the  only  instance,  I  believe  you  said,  when  colored  men 
Ud  guns! — A.  Yes,  when  they  were  at  a  meeting. 

ByMr.  Kebn/ln; 

Q.  Then  the  democratic  club  came  up  from  Columbus,  as  I  under- 
tood  yout — A.  Yes  sir;  on  a  special  train,  however.    This  special  train 
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had  come  over  just  aboat  the  time  Major  Whitfield  had  gone  down  to 
get  these  men  to  put  down  their  arms,  and  before  they  came  back. 

Q.  About  how  many  men  were  in  this  Columbus  club,  do  you  kuovf 
— A.  I  think  about  80 — between  60  and  80. 

Q.  The  depot  was  near  the  hotel,  I  infer  from  your  description?— A. 
Bight  at  the  hotel. 

Q.  And  as  they  came  in  on  one  side,  the  colored  club  was  coming  op 
with  their  band  on  the  other  sidef — A.  No,  sirj  the  Columbas  train 
really  came  up  before  this  colored  club  started  back  to  the  place  desig- 
nated for  the  speaking. 

Q.  Before  the  colored  club  came  back  there,  had  they  been  reinforced 
by  any  other  colored  club  ! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Making  in  all  about  how  many  ? — A.  Making  125,  perhaps. 

Q.  That  was  the  procession  which  the  wagon  was  following?- 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  thing  that  attracted  your  attention,  you  say,  was  that 
you  saw  men  rush  through  the  hall  toward  the  side  where  the  colored 
club  was  passing? — A.  No  sir,  they  were  rushing  the  other  way— to  tlie 
train — to  the  special  train. 

Q.  They  were  rushing  from  where  the  colored  club  was  passiog, 
toward  the  train  ? — A.  To  the  train,  standing  on  the  track  at  the 
entrance  to  the  hall — on  the  Columbus  branch. 

Q.  And  you  went  out! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  you  saw  them  come  out  of  the  train  with  the 
guusf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  how  many  guns  did  they  have  there  on  the  train!— 1- 
I  think  perhaps  all  these  men  who  came  over  from  Columbus  had  rides 
as  well  as  pistols. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  of  them  ? — A.  Between  sixtj  and 
eighty.  1  did  not  see  that  all  of  them  had  guns,  but  I  saw  that  most  of 
them  had  guns. 

Q.  How  many  should  you  think  you  saw  with  guns  ? — A.  There  must 
have  been  50  guns  or  nearly  that. 

Q.  They  went  into  the  train  and  got  their  guns  and  you  think  they 
were  excited  ? — A.  Yes,  and  as  I  passed  into  the  train,  those  who  had 
gone  first  into  the  (rain  had  got  their  guns  and  were  coming  out. 

Q.  Had  there  been  firing  before  that? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  how  that  occurred ;  I  mean,  of  coarse, 
have  you  ^ny  knowledge  of  your  own  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  it,  I  only 
know  from  what  I  heard  both  sides  say. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  Is  that  where  the  man  was  shot  through  the  month  f — A.  Yes. 
By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  That  is  where  the  six  were  wounded  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  know  how  they  came  to  arrive  there ;  yon  know  from 
what  you  heard,  as  I  understand  you,  and  from  that  onlyf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  those  pistols  that  were  fired,  or  do  you  know  f — A.  Mostly 
pistols,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  a  word  about  this  cannon.  The  next  thing  after  this  that 
you  mention  is  the  fact  that  you  saw  them  training  a  cannon  ou  some 
colored  men  who  were  crossing  a  field! — A.  Colored  men,  women, and 
children  who  were  running  or  walking  very  fast  through  a  field. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  after  the  firing  had  occurred  there  ?— A.  A 
very  few  minutes.  Ac  the  commencement  of  the  firing  of  the  small 
arms,  the  cannon  was  fired. 
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l*  This  cannon  was  where — on  the  street  f — A.  Yes,  near  the  depot. 
i.  And  how  far  were  those  people  off  when  they  were  training?  the 
monon  them,  as  you  say  ! — A.  They  were  250  or  300  yards  perhaps. 
J.  Was  the  cannon  fired  at  them! — A.  It  was  not. 
i.  And  you  had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  loaded  with  any- 
ng  except  powder? — A.  Yes,  I  had. 

^.  What  was  your  reason? — A.  I  have  heard  both  democrats  and  re- 
blicans  say  it  was  loaded. 

Q.  Loaded  there  and  then  ? — A.  Yes,  they  said  it  was  loaded  with 
ot  or  something.  I  do  not  know  wbat  kind  of  shot,  whether  grape  or 
mister. 

Q.  What  democrat  said  that  ? — A.  I  can't  mention  the  names  of  those 
I  whom  I  heard  it. 

Q.  On  either  side  ? — A.  On  either  side.  As  I  said  before,  there  were 
Dly  a  few  men  there  that  I  wsxs  acquainted  with  on  either  side,  but 
rbeu  I  came  up  to  General  Sharp  the  men  were  training  tlie  cannon  as 
apidly  as  they  could  on  those  people. 

Q.  Were  they  following  them  If — A.  No,  sir,  but  pointing  the  gun  in 
;hat  position. 

Q.  Tbey  had  been  firing  that  cannon  before  during  the  morning  with 
)lauk  cartridge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  but  only  once. 

Q.  It  was  not  fired  at  this  time? — A.  It  was  not,  because  General  Sharp 
told  the  men  to  go  and  tell  the  gunners  not  to  tire  that  gun. 

Q.  That  caused  a  great  deal  of  excitement,  I  sujipose,  there?— A. 
?e8,  sir,  it  ran  everybody  off  the  place  except  a  few  of  us. 

Q.  Was  there  any  collision,  except  this  one,  where  the  firing  was?-^ 
A..  There  was  not.    There  was  no  one  to  collide  with. 

Q.  Lieutenant  Bishop  came  over  there! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  gentlemen  agreed  upon  a  statement  which  was  given  to 
bimf— A.  Each  one  signing,  with  objections  and  exceptions  5  yes,  sir, 
and  it  was  afterward  published. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  Mr.  Boutwell's  committee  ? — A.  I  was, 
Mr,  in  June  last. 

Q.  You  tben  testified  fully  as  to  prior  matters,  but  not  as  to  what  oc- 
ciirred  iu  1876,  of  course  ? — A.  Nothing  had  occurred  then  about  which 
to  testify. 

Q.  But  you  gave  your  testimony  as  to  prior  matters,  I  suppose  ? — 
A.  Altogether. 

Q.  Are  you  and  Judge  Acker  friends! — A.  We  are  friendly ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  asked  you  whether  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  they  could 
We  had  you  killed  by  the  mob? — A.  He  said  to  me:  "Has  it  ever  oc- 
curred to  you,  Lee,  that  at  almost  any  one  of  our  meetings  where  we 
are  met,  I  could  have  had  you  and  Frazee  killed  by  saying  the  word  !"  I 
>Id  him  it  had  occurred  to  me  just  in  that  way,  and  that  Frazee  and  I 
ad  discussed  the  matter. 

Q.  But  there  was  at  no  time  in  all  your  visits  through  the  district 
)y  attempt  at  personal  violence  to  you  more  than  you  have  described  f 
•A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  As  you  understood,  the  occurrence  of  the  firing  arose  out  of  the 
mocrats  making  a  rush  for  the  wagon  where  the  guns  were  supposed 
be? — 11.  That  is  exactly  what  they  said  themselves. 
3.  And  that  led  to  the  tiring! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  Captiiin  Humphreys  and  General  Sharp  did  everything,  I  believe 
1  said,  that  men  conld  do  to  keep  the  peace! — A.  Yes,  sir,  as  far  as 
aw,  they  did  everybhing  they  could  to  preserve  order. 
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Q.  There  are  eleven  counties  in  your  district,  I  believe  you  said 
A.  There  are. 

Q.  And  in  these  white  counties — those  counties  in  which  the  pe( 
were  mainly  white — ^you  saw  very  little  display  of  arms,  you  say?- 
Very  little — some,  but  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  n 

Q.  Your  meetings  in  those  counties  were  satisfactory,  I  uuderst 
you  to  say  ? — A.  Mainly. 

Q.  Sometimes  there  was  some  little  incivility,  but  nothing  else?- 
Nothing  else  except  incivility. 

Q.  In  reference  to  this  matter  of  taking  the  drum  from  some  pec 
have  you  any  personal  knowledge  on  that  subject  f 

The  Witness.  At  Palo  Alto  ! 

Mr.  Kernan.  At  either  of  the  places. 

A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  In  reference  to  democratic  clubs  going  around  and  threats 
just  before  the  election,  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  tbs 
A.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge.  1  have  been  simply  told  iha 
others. 

Q.  The  statement  you  have  made  about  their  saying  that  they  \i 
be  killed  if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket,  &c.,  is  not  from  your 
knowledge  but  from  what  they  said  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  About  parties  being  whipped  in  reference  to  voting,  is  th 
your  own  personal  knowledge  on  any  occasion  ! — A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  These  clippings  which  you  have  taken  from  newspapers  in  yon 
trict  are,  I  suppose,  the  more  violent  sayings  of  those  papers.  You 
cut  them  out  on  account  of  their  violence,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
are  among  the  most  violent  sayings.  I  have  not  clipped  all  tb 
lent  sayings. 

Q.  No;  but  you  took  those  especial  ones,  I  suppose? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  infer  from  reading  the  articles  that  there  were  men  who 
counseling  a  different  line  of  policy.  Some  of  these  articles  talk! 
conservative  men  like  Mr.  Lamar  and  others.  There  were  soim 
there  who  were  much  more  violent  than  these  letters.  Those  I 
were  rather  obnoxious,  I  infer,  because  they  were  more  conservjit 
A.  That  is  true;  but  the  more  moderate  men  were  generally  cont 
by  those  others. 

Q.  When  they  are  talking  about  complaints  of  the  manner  in  y 
they  have  been  ruled,  they  were  complaining,  were  they  not,  of  th( 
who  tkey  thought  had  ruled  the  State  badly — the  men  who  wer 
in  office  ? — A.  I  suppose  so.  They  were  complaining  of  repul 
rule  on  general  principles. 

Q.  In  either  of  those  extracts  you  did  not  understand  them  to  1 
nouncing,  specially,  the  colored  people  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Smithville  yourself  on  the  day  of  the  election 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  a  man  who  was  not  allowed  to  vote  tlier 
lican  ticket  at  Smithville,  and  who  was  pursued  out  of  Smitlivi 
armed  men. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  you  know  about  that  is  what  the  man  told  you  afterwai 
A.  That  is  all  I  know.    He  is  a  reliable  man. 

Q.  This  grave  and  the  coffin  that  you  spoke  of  were  also  wl 
stated  to  you  he  saw  f — A.  He  said  he  saw  it  himself,  and  that 
was  forced  to  leave  there  and  not  allowed  to  vote. 

Q.  Were  there  no  United  States  supervisors  at  that  poll  f — A.  1 
not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  any  were  appointed  for  that 
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not!— A.  I  tbink  there  was  a  geDtleman  appointed  there,  but  be  was 
ill,  or  from  some  other  cause  did  not  serve. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  this  gentleman  yourself,  whether  he  was 
or  was  not  pursued  by  men  with  arms  ! — A.  I  do  not  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  And  the  same  as  to  this  Mr.  Evans  and  these  other  men  ! — A. 
Yes ;  wbat  I  have  s^id  is  what  they  told  me  themselves  and  what  others 
told  me. 

Q.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  as  they  claim  that  colored  men  are  used 
to  elect  men  to  office  whom  they  are  opposed  to,  there  is  no  especial 
hostility  to  the  colored  men  among  your  people  ? — A.  O,  1  tbink  not ; 
if  every  colored  man  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  there  would  be 
no  trouble  politically. 

Q.  They  would  be  considered  as  good  voters  as  anybody  else  ? — A. 
Yes;  I  have  noticed  this,  that  when  a  colored  man  joins  the  democratic 
party  he  is  a  big  man  with  them,  and  receives  a  great  deal  of  attention 
until  the  election  is  over. 

Q.  How  does  he  fare  with  his  brother  colored  man  when  he  does 
that?— A.  Well,  I  have  known  some  little  trouble  in  such  cases. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  fairly  how  that  is? — A.  It  is  my  intention  to 
give  a  fair  and  truthful  answer* 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  colored  men  become  excited  and  hostile  to- 
ward a  colored  man  who  joins  the  democrats  or  votes  the  democratic 
ticket!— A.  Yes ;  I  have  known  instances  of  it. 

Q.  And  do  they  not  exercise  a  good  deal  of  ostracism  and  intimidation 
towards  him  in  the  way  of  turning  him  out  of  the  church  and  denounc- 
ing him,  and  even  using  violence  towards  him  ! — A.  I  have  heard  from 
general  rumor  of  men  being  turned  out  of  the  church  or  threatened  to 
be  turned  out  of  the  church  for  voting  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  And  that  is  not  a  very  unfrequent  thing,  as  you  have  heard  I— A. 
They  have  very  little  respect  or  use  for  a  colored  man  who  goes  ofi'  with , 
the  democratic  party,  because  they  believe  that  he  is  doing  so  from 
some  outside  influence  and  not  from  political  conviction. 

Q.  In  a  word,  they  are  disposed  to  ostracize  him  in  every  waj' — from 
church,  from  social  consideration,  &c.,  are  they  notf — ^A.  To  some  ex- 
tent I  think  80. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  people  tellin§  you  that  they  even  instigate  the 
J^ives  of  some  of  these  men  to  leave  them  on  account  of  that  ? — A.  I 
«ave  heard  of  such  things,  but  mainly  from  democratic  sources. 
.  Q.  You  have  known  of  some  instances,  I  infer? — A.  My  recollection 
1^1  though  I  could  not  mention  any,  that  I  know  of  some  instances  of  the 
kind. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  there  has  been  violence  used  in  the  way  of 
■^maltreating  them  f — A.  Yes ;  but  as  stated,  I  heard  it  from  democrati 
Purees. 
Q.  You  have  heard  of  such  things  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  complaint  by  some  of  the  democrats  that  some  of  the 
Oen,  especially  whom  they  call  carpet-baggers,  really  stir  up  the  feelings 
f  the  colored  men  against  white  democrats  down  there  with  threats  of 
bis  kind :  That  they  would  lose  their  liberty  if  the  democrats  came  into 
ower,  and  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  rights  ? — A.  I  will  just 
ate,  in  answer  to  that  question,  that  there  is  just  as  much  bitterness 
id  abuse  toward  a  native,  in  my  opinion,  as  there  is  toward  a  carpet- 
gger.     1  have  never  heard  of  the  carpet-baggers  or  scalawags,  as  they 
3  called,  stirring  up  any  strife  or  anything  of  the  kind,  except  from 
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democrats.    They  say  it,  but  it  is  not  true.    I  have  never  heard  such  ^ 
thing. 

Q.  Not  true  in  all  cases,  you  think  ? — A.  I  have  never  heard  such  ^ 
thing  from  a  republican,  either  white  or  colored— either  scalawag  or  ^ 
carpet-bagger. 

Q.  But  if  there  was  not  something  to  stir  up  the  colored  meu,the^ 
would  naturally  get  along  with  the  white  people  there  very  much  asw 
do  up  here,  would  they  not? — A.  There  was  something  that  stirred  n^ 
the  white  people,  but  it  was  because  the  colored  men  voted  agaiDs  ^ 
them. 

Q.  The  white  people  are  beaten  in  many  of  those  strong  counties  b^ 
the  colored  votef — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  been  so  beaten  for  years! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  not  the  democrats  comi)lain  that  the  other  side,  or  some 
them,  instigate  and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  colored  men  agaiust  them 
— A.  I  have  heard  democrats  say  so  rei>eatedly. 

Q.  And  have  you  not  frequently  heard  some  of  the  sensible  dem 

crats  say  that  they  were  anxious  to  have  the  colored  men  hear  them ! 

A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  always  understood  them  to  say  so. 

Q.  They  did  not  abuse  the  colored  men,  as  I  take  it,  but  always  la^^ 
the  blame  on  somebody  else  ? — A.  I  have  heard  them  both  ways.  ^ 
have  heard  them  curse  the  negro. 

Q.  Do  they  curse  the  negroes  to  their  faces  ? — A.  O,  no ;  not  in  pa 
lie  speeches,  but  in  private  conversation. 

Q.  In  tbeir  speeches  to  negroes  they  try  to  show  them  that  their  jwlil 
cal  opponents  are  to  blame,  and  that  they  (the  democrats)  would  I 
their  friends "? — A.  Yes ;  by  some  species  of  persuasion,  and  sonjetinwr^ 
with  threats  intermixed. 

Q.  In  public  meetings,  whom  have  you  heard  threaten  them !— A.  J 
have  heard  and  know  of  this  saying  repeatedly,  that  if  they  did  no^ 
vote  the  democratic  ticket,  they  should  not  live  on  their  places,  and  tha^^ 
they  might  just  prepare  themselves  to  take  what  would  come  if  tbc*^^ 
could  not  live  on  pleasant  relations  with  the  white  men,  and  tbat  the  J" 
would  have  trouble,  and  all  such  things  as  that. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  they  claim,  as  politicians  are  apt  to  claim,  that  if 
they,  the  deuiocrats,  came  into  power,  they  would  make  it  all  right  for 
the  colored  people — that  there  would  be  more  prosperity  and  less  taxes ' 
— A.  Yes ;  they  represented  it  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  this  man  who  was  suspected  of  bnm 
ing  a  gin-house  ? — A.  1  know  him  well ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  what  you  stated,  was  what  you  heard,  I  suppose,  tbat  they 
threatened  to  indict  himf — A.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  You  said  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    j 

Q.  I  believe  you  said  that  the  democratic  white  men  there  are  not 
disposed  to  be  sociable  with  a  white  man,  particularly  with  a  white 
southern  man  who  joined  the  republican  party  f — A.  I  said  so— except 
a  few. 

Q.  There  is  a  prejudice  against  him  f — A.  O.  yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  registration  of  your  county  in  1876,  if  you  happen 
to  have  it  ? — A.  J  gave  the  vote.    1  can  give  it  again. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  registration! — A.  Yesj  the  registratiou  vas 
5,273. 

Q.  That  IS  the  total  white  and  colored  registration  of  the  whole  coun- 
ty in  1876 !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Of  each  color  how  many  were  there  f — A.  The  colored  people  wef« 
3,115. 
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>.  ^md  tbe  white  people  were  how  many  !— A.  2,158— that  is,  regis- 

d. 

.  Oo  you  know  the  fact  whether  there  were  any  democratic  clubs  in 

3  of  the  counties  of  your  district? — A.  Well,  they  had  in  my  conn- 

suciall  squad  there.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  belonged,  though,  to  a 
e  cl  ub. 

Some  of  them  did  become  members  of  a  white  club? — A.  Yes. 
,  VV^ere  there  some  colored  speakers  who  spoke  on  the  democratic 
\vt   187G? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  nearly  every  single  colored  democrat  was  a 
reel  speaker — they  put  them  all  up. 

i.  There  were  a  good  many  of  the  colored  men  that  made  speeches  ? 
„  Yes :  all  over  the  country. 
I.  Speaking  to  the  colo«*ed  men  ? — A.  Yes. 

J.  So  that  they  had  colored  speakers  in  every  county  ? — A.  Yes ; 
?y  were  generally  paid  to  go  around  and  make  speeches. 
Q.  Aud  you  say  some  colored  men  did  join  the  club  ? — A.  Some  did. 
Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  fraud  on  the  ballot-box  in  187G 

your  own  knowledge? — A.  Not  positively  of  my  own  knowledge,  be- 
luse  1  was  only  at  one  box. 

Q.  Was  there  any  at  that  box  that  you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was 
nly  at  the  box  once. 

Q.  Then  you  have  no  knowledge  of  it  in  your  own  district,  or  any 
ther,  as  matter  of  personal  knowledge? — A.  I  have  no  immediate  per- 
onal  knowledge. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  means,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  of  know- 
Dg  how  many  colored  men  in  your  own  county  voted  the  democratic 
icket?— A.  i  have  not. 

Q.  And  of  course  you  cannot  tell  as  to  any  other  than  your  own  dis- 
rictt^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  for  your  district,  if  you  can,  the  comparative 
^ote— the  aggregate — and  whether  you  ran  ahead  of  Hayes,  or  Hayes 
an  ahead  of  you  ? — A.  1  believe  I  ran  ahead  of  Hayes. 

Q'  In  your  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  how  many  votes  ? — A.  I  don't  know  exactly,  but  I  was  ahead 
n  ray  district,  I  think. 

Q.  Much  t— A.  Not  much. 

Q.  Bow  was  it  in  your  county  ? — A.  In  my  county,  I  do  not  remem- 
*r  the  exact  number,  but  I  was  ahead. 

Q.  Ahead  of  your  ticket? — ^A.  Yes;  I  ran  ahead  of  my  ticket  in  one 

f  my  counties,  but  in  the  district 

Q.  You  think  not  much? — A.  Not  much.    It  was  a  very  slight  dififer- 

ice.    I  will  not,  on  reflection,  state  that  1  ran  ahead  in  the  district,  be- 

1086 1  never  paid  attention  enough  to  it  to  know,  but  I  did  run  ahead 

my  county. 

Mr.  Kernan.  The  reason  I  asked  was  that  I  had  information  that 

lyes  got  more  votes  in  the  district  than  you  did  by  about  eight  hun- 

3d  or  nine  hundred.    I  meant  to  ask  you  if  you  knew  about  that  and 

w  it  was. 

Fhe  Witness.  I  do  not  as  to  the  district,  but  my  information  has 

rays  been  that  I  ran  ahead  of  the  ticket.  • 

i.  Have  you  ever  had  it  put  together? — A.  No,  sir. 

I,  Then  that  would  be  your  information,  but  the  information  I  had 

n  some  one  was  that  it  was  the  other  way. — A.  I  think  I  am  right. 

t.  Do  you  know  whether  the  census  of  1870  gives  a  majority  of  white 

locrats  there?  My  information  is  that  that  census  shows  that  in  the 

aties  composing  your  district  there  is  a  majority  of  white  democrats. 
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Do  you  know  bow  that  fact  is  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  positivel3%    1  Lave 
never  examined  it. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  me  this,  if  you  happen  to  know,  whether  Governor 
Alcorn  did  not  get  more  votes  than  Governor  Ames  in  1873  iu  the  coun- 
ties composing  your  district  T — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  How  was  the  vote! — A.  I  have  taken  the  vote  from  Greeley's  com- 
pilation in  the  Tribune  Almanac.  Ames  had  a  small  majority,  to  my 
recollection.    I  think  the  majority  was  43. 

Q.  Is  not  the  republican  vote  of  1876  as  many  as  300  larger  than  that* 
of  1875  in  your  county  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is,  because  there  never  was 
such  complaint  of  intimidation  as  in  1875. 

Q.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  republican  vote  of  1870  was  soraetbinp! 
like  300  more  than  that  of  1875  in.  your  county  ? — A.  Yes.    As  I  sai 
this  morning,  there  was  actually  less  intimidation  in  1870  than  iu  ISIo^ 
but  they  made  it  up  in  another  way. 

Q.  It  was  a  question  as  to  how  many  of  the  colored  people  werem 
away  from  the  poll  at  Aberdeen  in  1875,  was  it  not  f — A.  O,  yes.  Tb 
democrats  said  there  was  testimony ;  but,  as  I  said  this  morning,  I  hav 
got  at  my  office  at  home  the  affidavits  of  over  one  thousand  men — 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  about  that.  I  infer  from  what  you  said  that  thei 
were  over  a  thousand  run  away  from  the  polls. — A.  Well,  I  have  alwa 
placed  it  at  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred. 

Q.  But  the  democrats  say  not  over  three  hundred. — A.  Some  of  the 
will  say  not  even  one  hundred. 

Q.  But  of  your  own  knowledge  you  do  not  know  how  many  thei 
were? — A.  1  do  not  know  positively,  but  I  would  scy  this,  that,  embrar— 
ing  the  whole  city  of  Aberdeen,  there  were  only  90  republican  vote^ 
cast  out  of  about  1,900. 

Q.  You  did  see  some  of  the  colored  men  wearing  the  uniform  of  thos^ 
clubs,  red  shirts,  &c.,  did  you  not? — A.  Every  democratic  negro  Lado^i 
a  red  shirt. 

Q.  They  were  iu  the  same  equipment  as  the  whites! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  no  distinction  on  account  of  color? — A.  No,  sir;  thej 
were  almost  certain  to  have  on  red  shirts  and  regulation  caps  provided 
by  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  I  ask  you  this  with  a  view  to  account,  if  possible,  for  some  of  the 
bitter  feeling  existing  against  yourself  in  that.community.  In  a  speech 
of  yours  which  was  published  did  it  not  appear  in  the  papers  that  yon 
said  (I  may  not  get  it  very  accurately)  "  that  the  republicans  proposed 
to  put  Hayes  into  office  anyhow  ?'' 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  certainly  answer  the  qnestioD, 
but  I  desire  at  the  same  time  to  make  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  You  may  make  any  explanation  you  may  desire. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  Answer  the  question  first,  if  you  please,  whether  yoQ 
did  deliver  such  a  speech  ? — ^A.  I  delivered  a  speech,  and  of  that  speech 
some  person  wrote  and  sent  to  the  paper  what  he  called  a  "  report,"  and 
that  was  published,  I  think,  in  the  Clarion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kernan.)  In  your  district  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  the  Clarion  is 
published  at  Jackson.  He  attributed  to  me  an  expression  which  I  never 
used.  I  took  this  position,  simply  and  briefly,  that  if  Tilden  waselected 
by  fraud,  intimidation,  murder,  and  violence  in  the  South,  the  voteivouW 
be  counted  for  him,  and  that  was  my  opinion  simply.    That  is  all  I  said. 

Q.  What  did  this  correspondent  or  reporter  attribute  to  you  io  tbe 
published  speech  ? — A.  He  attributed  to  me  the  expression  that  it  dii 
not  make  any  difference  whether  Hayes  was  elected  or  not,  that  b* 
should  go  in  any  way. 


Bj  Mr.  Keenak  : 

'id  you  ever  take  occcasion  to  deuouoce  that  BtatemeDt  as  a  false- 
-A.  O,  ,Te8,  HJr ;  Colou(;l  Muldrow  commenced  to  use  it  oa  me ; 
Br  Diy  deDial,  be  did  Dot  do  it  any  more,  I  think, 
k'hen  you  aaid  that  you  did  not  a»e  that  esi>re8siou  he  dropped 
-Yes. 

11  tlie   mean  time,  however,  the  statemeat  was  published  in  a 
circulated  paper t — A.  Yea;  they  will  publish  anytbiug  almost 
j  a  lepublieau  dowu  there.     The  papers  are  certain  to  get  every- 
^iiist  the  republioaus  that  ttiey  can  posoibiy  get. 
By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

>□<!  sometimes  more  than  can  be  got  truthfully  t — A.  Oftener 
:  her  wise. 

omcthiug  was  said  about  the  conduct  of  colored  men,  repnbli- 
'bo  were  induced  to  rote  the  democratic  ticket.  Do  you  kuow  of 
jeofi>ersonal  violence  having  been  inflicted  by  one  colored  man 
Dother  by  anything  of  that  kind  T — A.  I  cannot  call  to  mind  JDst 
ly  caHe,  but  my  recollection  is  that  I  have  heard  of  violence  being 
colored  democrats  by  colored  republicans. 

othing  to  amount  to  anything  serious  t — A.  Nothing  serious;  I 
ner  known  a  munler,  or  a  whipping,  or  anything  of  that  kind  on 
(of  it,  hut  I  know  that  there  is  some  feeling, 
will  ask  yon  if  it  is  not  a  common  thing  for  the  democrats  in  that 
a  publish  false  statements  and  to  misrepresent  public  speakers 
3  republicanst 

{ernan  objected  to  the  question. 

;i.s  very  common,  indeed;  and  1  have  been  accused  of  certain  nt- 
8  at  places  wliere  1  never  spoke  in  my  life ;  uud  some  of  these 
utterances  have  certainly  been  vile. 

the  colored  voter  easily  intimidated  T — A.  More  easily  intimi- 
;ban  any  voter,  I  suppose,  who  biis  the  privilege  of  the  elective 
ie. 
ore  easily  intimidated  than  a  white  manT — A.  Decidedly  so; 
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were  timid  and  submissive,  and  that  is  their  character,  arising  frorr 
their  training  and  raising;  they  are  the  most  timid  class  of  people  ii 
the  world ;  less  resentful,  perhaps,  than  any  class  of  people  known  U 
history.  Among  themselves  and  toward  black  men  they  are  conra 
geous  and  sometimes  brave,  but  as  against  a  white  man  andinacouflici 
with  white  men  they  are  desperately  cowardly.  That  is  my  experionce 
It  is  my  opinion  that  one  white  man,  by  reason  of  his  superior  ediica 
tion  and  training,  can  arm  himself  and  put  to  flight  perhaps  a  dozei 
colored  men.  The  sense  of  fear  is  very  largely  deyeloped  intbeco 
ored  man,  much  more  so  than  in  the  white  man.  They  are  attectionaK 
however,  toward  white  people  with  whom  they  have  been  ra'sed ;  the 
feel  kindly  toward  them,  but  are  naturally  timid.  In  consequence  of  a 
these  facts,  they  are  more  easily  intimidated  than  any  class  of  peopl 
in  the  world. 

Q.  1  believe  you  said  you  fought  through  the  war  in  the  souther 
army  ? — rA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  wounded  ? — A.  I  w^as  twice  wounded. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  family  in  the  war? — A.  I  had  two  brothers,  an 
they  both  fill  soldiers'  graves. 

Q.  Soldiers  of  the  confederate  army? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  coi 
federates.    I  served  in  the  Third  Texas  regiment  during  the  whole wa 

Q.  What  is  the  general  feeling  or  disposition  of  the  white  people  i 
Mississippi  in  reference  to  the  constitutional  amendments  !  Is  there 
full  and  free  acquiescence  in  those  amendments? — A.  They  pretend uo 
that  there  is;  but  my  observation  is  that  they  are  desperately  oppose 
to  the  amendments — the  great  majority  of  the  democrats  of  theStatei 
Mississippi,    They  simply  submit  because  they  cannot  help  theinseke 

Q.  IIow  was  it  with  reference  to  the  order  of  Attorney  General  Ta 
in  the  recent  election? — A.  It  was  almost  universally  condemned. 

Q.  As  an  usurpation? — A.  As  an  usurpation. 

Q.  Were  any  threats  made  against  its  execution  by  deputy  ma 
shals  ? — A.  I  have  heard  reckless  men — I  heard  one  man,  for  instanc 
say  that  he  would  canvass  the  county  to  arouse  the  people  to  drive  oi 
the  soldiers  if  they  came;  but  I  thought  it  was  from  an  irresponsib 
party,  (a  young  lawyer  there,)  and  I  thought  he  would  do  as  little  figl' 
ing  as  anybody,  when  it  came  to  that.  There  was  very  little  talk 
resistance  by  those  who  contemplated  that  course,  if  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  re|)ublicans — men  who  have  be 
office  or  otherwise — in  Mississippi  leaving  that  country,  and  stayii 
away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  known  plenty  of  them  to  leave  there;  'AJ 
simply  because  when  a  leading  republican — a  man  who  has  been  acti^ 
in  politics  on  the  republican  side — gets  out  of  office  or  out  of  emplo 
ment  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  get  any  more,  and  on  account  of  the 
treatment,  the  ostracism  toward  them,  and  the  opposition  that  woul 
be  made  to  any  move  toward  getting  employment  or  business,  tli^y  vf^'f 
generally  compelled  to  leave;  both  carpetbaggers  and  scalawag^s, 
am  considered  a  scalawag. 

Q.  What  is  the  term  ^^scalawag"  applied  to? — A.  It  is  a  native  vrhlM 

Q.  The  term  "carpet-bagger"  is  applied  to  a  northern  white?— A  J 
northern  white,  yes,  sir.  If  there  is  a  colored  democrat  from  the  >^ortl 
they  do«not  call  him  a  carpet-bagger. 

Q.  What  do  they  call  him  ?— A.  They  call  hitfi  a  colored  gentlemai 
They  would  not  call  him  a  nigger. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  You  say  the  colored  men  are  ignorant  and  timid  as  a  bodyl 
A.  That  is  my  experience — the  former  slaves. 
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Q.  Those  areTthe  ones  I  refer  to. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Aud  they  are  somewhat  creduloas,  too,  are  they  not?— A.  Yes, 
sir,  to  some  extent;  some  little. 

Q.  As  a  whole  they  are  a  body  of  voters  who  can  be  imposed  upon  by 
(lesigiiiug  men  pretty  readily,  are  they  not  I — A.  I  do  not  conceive  that 
they  cau  be  inijiosed  upon.  It  is  no  trouble — the  trouble  is  to  keep  them 
from  voting  the  republican  ticket.  They  take  to  the  republican  party 
just  as  Daturally  as 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that  they  were  told,  even  in  1876,  that  Mr. 
Grant  seut  the  soldiers  down  there  to  prevent  their  being  put  back  into 
slavery,  aud  they  were  expected  to  vote  the  republican  ticket,  and  if 
th(^  other  people  got  in  there  they  would  be  put  back  into  slavery  ?  I 
have  heard  of  officers  saying  that  they  had  heard  that  that  was  done  in 
one  of  those  States.  I  ask  only  for  that  reason. — A.  I  have  never  heard 
such  an  expression  from  a  republican  in  my  life,  but  I  have  heard  it 
from  democrats. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  who  I  heard  it  from.  I  did  not  ask  his  politics. 
He  did  not  come  to  me  directly.  A  man  told  me  that  he  would  testify 
to  tliat  if  he  was  called  as  a  witness.  All  you  can  say,  then,  is  that  that 
has  been  cliiimed  by  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  never  heard 
it  from  a  white  or  colored  republican  speaker  or  any  member  of  the 
party. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  suspect  not;  and  if  you  say  so, I  believe  it. 

Tbe  Witness.  They  do  invent  those  stories. 

Q-  But  ihere  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  of  that  kind  some  way  or 
other  by  certain  raen  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  reference  to  General  Taft's  order,  do  yon  or  do  you  not  know 
of  the  fact  that  re|)ublican  and  democratic  lawyers  took  the  ground  in 
your  State  that  this  order  of  General  Taft's  was  an  unconstitutional 
oi(ier?-A.  I  know  they  did. 

Q-  And  openly  ? — A.  Y^s,  sir;  such  is  my  opinion. 

Q-  And  from  your  reading  you  know  that  in  the  North  it  was  openly 
denouuced  as  an  unconstitutional  order? — A.  I  have  seen  it  in  the  dem- 
ocratic press. 

Q.  You  must  have  seen  or  heard  of  some  democratic  lawyers  who 
"^ve  published  their  views  over  their  signatures ! — A.  I  have.  That  is 
DJy  recollection. 


Washington,  Janum-y  26, 1877. 

E.  H.  Crump  recalled,  at  his  own  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
^correction  or  explanation  in  his  former  testimony. 

Bv  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Qne'^tion.  State  what  you  wish  to  explain  ;  I  do  not  know  what  it  is. 
l^Answer.  I  read  my  testimony,  and  the  inference  might  be  drawn  from 
^fctbat  the  county  to  which  I  belong  had  been  carried  by  a  wholesale 
^.ystern  of  fraud  and  intimidation. 

Q.  Name  the  county. — A.  Marshall  County,  Mississippi.  I  wish  to 
^tate  that  no  such  inference  should  be  drawn,  though  I  believe  Marshall 
CouDty  is  an  exceptional  county  in  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  and  if  the 
balance  of  the  State  had  done  as  well  as  the  republicans  did  there,  if 
there  had  been  as  little  violence  or  intimidation  as  there  was  in  Marshall 
Coanty,  the  Hayes  ticket  would  have  carried  the  State  by  a  large  ma- 
'ority. 
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By  Mr.  Keenan  : 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that  your  county  was  carried 
by  wholesale  fraud  and  intimidation? — A.  I  say,  on  reading  my  testi- 
mony, probably  that  inference  might  be  drawn,  as  I  stated  that  in  1812 
the  Grant  ticket  had  been  carried  by  about  1,200  majority,  when  in  this 
last  election  the  Tilden  ticket  was  carried  by  about  200  majority;  so 
that  the  inference  might  be  drawn  from  that  that  there  was  a  wholesale 
system  of  intimidation  and  fraud  in  the  county.    I  wish  to  state  that — 

Q.  You  wish  to  correct  that  inference  t — A.   Yes,  sir ;  that  inference. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  You  think  if  the  other  counties  in  the  State  had  done  as  well  as 
Marshall,  the  State  would  have  gone  republican  at  the  late  election  ?- 
A.  I  think  so,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean,  in  the  explanation  you  have  given,  to  say  that 
there  was  no  intimidation  in  Marshall  County  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  there  was 
some  little  intimidation,  but  it  did  not  amount  to  a  great  deal. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  The  intimidation  you  explained  ? — A.  Just  as  I  explained. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  amounted  to  a  great  deal  in  that  county!— A. 
No.    It  is  claimed  as  an  exceptional  county  in  the  State. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  Generally  so  understood,  is  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kern  an  : 

Q.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  between  what  you  call  the  home  white 
republicans  in  Mississippi  and  what  you  call  the  men  from  the  North 
who  have  been  down  there  holding  office  f  Is  it  friendly,  or  is  there  an- 
tipathy between  them  f — A.  Just  state  the  question  again. 

Q.  Is  there  prejudice  and  antipathy  among  the  southern  white  repab 
licans,  those  who  have  always  lived  there,  southern  men,  and  the  carpet- 
baggers, so  called,  men  who  have  been  there  merely  holding  office  from 
the  North  ? — A.  There  is  a  feeling  of  jealousy  and  a  feeling  of  prejudice 
on  the  part  of  some  home  republicans  toward  some  carpet-baggers,  as 
they  are  termed.  For  instance,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  republican  partj 
known  as  the  Alcorn  party,  to  which  I  very  frankly  say  that  I  have  beeu 
attached,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  prejudice  against  the  carpet-baggers; 
and,  by  the  way,  I  wish  to  state  what  is  the  cause  of  that.  There  area 
certain  class  of  carpet-baggers  in  the  State  who  are  believed  by  a  great 
many  home  republicans  to  have  come  there  simply  for  the  pnriwseof 
holding  office,  and  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  office  they  generally  leave 
the  State,  some  of  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  that  on  the  vote  at  the  election  in  1875,  if 
any  in  your  county  or  district,  that  you  had  knowledge  off — A.  1  stated 
in  my  first  examination  that  there  was  a  division  in  my  county,  one  wing 
headed  by  Colonel  Wiley  Wells,  present  member  of  Congress,  in  opposi 
tion  to  his  opponent,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Eowe,  who  was  supported 
by  a  carpet-bagger  well  known  in  my  county  by  the  name  of  Gill. 

Q.  There  was  a  party  of  republicans  in  1875  that  were  called  theM 
corn  wing  that  opposed  what  was  the  other  repuWican  ticket,  was  there 
not  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  origin  of  which  was  in  the  contest  l)etween 
Ames  and  Alcorn. 

Q.  Did  the  democrats  and  these  Alcorn  republicans  vote  the  saiDC 
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et  generally  t — A.  The  democrats  supported  Wiley  Wells  for  mem- 

of  Congress,  and  a  few  of  them  supported  the  Alcorn  ticket. 

.  The  Alcorn  men  went  for  the  democratic  sheriff*,  did  they  notf  The 

)rn  ticket  was  a  ticket  with  some  republicans  and  democrats  on  it, 

it  not? — A.  There  was  a  division  ;  but  not  to  a  great  extent  in  my 

ity. 

.  Was  there  a  ticket  that  succeeded  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Was  it  voted  for  by  the  Alcorn  men  or  a  portion  of  them  and  the 

ocrats  ? — A.  Some  of  the  Alcorn  men — no,  I  do  not  say  the  Alcorn 

now — Wiley  Wells  had  great  influence  there  among  the  colored  re- 
licans,  and  carried  ott',  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded,  three  or  four 
ired  votes. 

.  fle  was  running  for  Congress  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  The  democrats  supported  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Did  not  he  and  his  friends  support  the  local  ticket  for  sheriff? — 
To  the  extent  I  named,  two  or  three  hundred  votes  in  my  county. 
.  And  Wiley  Wells  carried  off  some  republicans  with  him  ? — A.  Yes, 

those  are  the  ones  I  have  reference  to. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

I  You  say  there  was  some  feeling  of  opposition  on  the  ])art  of  the 

ae  republicans  against  those  known  as  carpetbag  republicaUvS.    Di(^ 

t  feeling,  whatever  it  amounted  to,  find  expression  in  acts  of  vio- 

co  or  intimidation,  as  far  as  you  know  f — A.  ^o,  sir. 

i.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ? — A.  Nothing  that  I  am  aware  of. 

i.  It  never  found  expression  in  any  species  of  ostracism,  socially  or 

lerwise,  did  it! — A.  Well,  there  was  some  feeling,  for  instance,  in  the 

uvajw  between  Wells  and  Howe.    There  was  denunciation  from  the 

unp  and  from  the  stand. 

Q.  But  that  was  all  ? — A.  It  was  just  about  like  what  I  have  seen  in 

other  contests  ofthat  sort  carried  on  ;  but  as  for  any  violence,  I  never 

ardof  it  being  proposed. 

William  D.  Fbazee  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Question.  Where  were  you  born  ! — Answer.  I  was  born  in  the  State 
Indiana. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — A.  I  reside  in  Okolona,  Chickasaw  Coun- 
1  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ? — A.  I  have  resided  in  Chicka- 
w  County  since  November,  1866.     I  have  lived  in  the  South  since  the 
li  of  July,  1861.    I  have  been  living  South  about  sixteen  years. 
Q.  And  in  Mississippi  since  1866  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  iu  either  army  during  the  war  f — A.  I  was  in  the  Con- 
derate  army  four  j^ears. 

Q-  What  official  positions,  if  any,  have  yon  held,  and  where  ? — A.  I 
^s  chancellor  of  my  district,  appoint^ed  by  Governor  Ames. 
Q.  In  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  i  am  city  attorney  for  the  town  I 
«lde  in. 

Q.  Anything  else  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  republican  candidate  for  one  of  the  presidential 
^tors  at  the  recent  election  iu  Mississippi  ? — A.  I  was ;  in  the  tirst 
Jtrict. 

}.  Is  that  the  district  in  which  Mr.  Lee  was  candidate  for  Congress  ? 
V.  It  is. 
}.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  iu  the  campaign  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  State  briefly  the  character  of  that  campaign,  as  carried  on  I 
you,  and  the  general  character  of  the  campaign  in  the  first  district 
Mississippi. — A.  Captain  Lee  and  myself  made  our  appointmeats,  coi 
mencing  at  luka,  Tishomingo  County.  I  did  not  till  any  of  the  a 
pointments  until  the  Tupelo  appointment  in  the  county  of  Lee.  T 
captain  tilled  the  others,  and  the  assistant  elector  for  the  district. 
Tupelo  everything  was  comparatively  quiet.  That  is  in  a  largely  de 
ocratic  county.  We  went  from  Tupelo  to  Pontotoc.  There  was  cous 
erable  excitement  at  Pontotoc,  although  no  attempt  at  violence  orai 
thing  of  that  sort,  though  the  crowd  was  very  much  excited  and  ma 
a  good  many  threats,  and  talked  very  loud  because  we  would  not  div 
the  time  with  them,  and,  as  I  understood,  talked  somi  thing  about  fc 
ing  us  to  divide  time,  but  w^e  spoke,  and  everything  passed  off  quiel 
I  might  say. 

Q.  Speak  of  those  places  where  there  was  intimidation,  or  wb 
there  were  acts  of  violence  or  any  frauds  that  you  know  of,  in  thee! 
tion. — A.  I  will  state  the  oul^'  pUices  really  that  I  could  say  there  t 
intimidation.  One  was  Shannon,  in  Lee  County,  and  1  do  not  kn 
whether  you  would  call  it  intimidation  or  not.  There  was  a  great  d 
of  loud  talking,  threats,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Describe  what  was  doue. — A.  That  would  be  a  very  difficult  m 
ter.    There  were  a  great  many  people  there. 

Q.  Was  this  a  republican  meeting  or  a  joint  meeting  that  was  calk 
— A.  A  joint  meeting;  but  the  democratic  candidate  for  Congress  v 
not  present,  aiid  we  were  interrupted  a^reat  deal. 

Q.  Who  were  present  as  speakers  ? — A.  Colonel  Simonton  rep 
sen  ted  the  democratic  side  of  the  question. 

Q.  And  you  the  other  side  ! — A.  Captain  Lee  and  myself  the  oti 
side. 

Q.  Did  you  all  speak? — A.  We  all  spoke. 

Q.  What  was  done,  if  anything,  to  disturb  the  meeting!— A.  ^ 
were  interrupted  and  in  a  great  many  different  ways;  scurrilous i 
marks,  insulting  remarks  of  various  kinds,  made. 

Q.  While  you  were  speaking  f — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Was  the  democrat  interrupted  when  he  was  speaking  ?— A.  S 
.sir. 

Q.  Everything  was  quiet  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  give  attention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  you  were  interrupted  in  this  manner?— A.  Te 
sir.  I  will  state  that,  as  I  understood  from  Coloml  Simonton  aodotbi 
democrats  there,  when  they  had  a  special  meeting  of  the  doniocrat 
club  they  passed  resolutions  that  we  should  be  allowed  to  speak,  and 
was  informed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  we  would  not  have  b<^ 
allowed.  The  president  of  the  club  got  the  club  together,  an<l  throuj 
his  personal  influence  and  the  influence  of  some  other  leading  deiu 
crt^rs  they  passed  the  resolutions  to  allow  ua  to  speak. 

Q.  Was  that  a  unanimous  resolution,  do  you  know! — A.  I  snppo 
so. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ana 
mous  or  not. 

Q.  Go  on  and  describe  any  other  meetings. — A.  All  I  have  to  «\J 
that  it  was  so  uncomfortable  there  that  a  man  did  not  like  represent 
his  side  of  the  question  as  he  would  wish  to  do.  I  felt  intimidate 
must  confess,  from  the  general  action  of  the  crowd. 

Q.  You  felt  restrained  from  speaking  what  you  thought  you  were 
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led  to  speak  t — A.  I  did.    I  did  not  feel  like  representing  my  side  of 
"que^stion  as  I  thought  the  facts  would  have  justified  me  in  doing. 
}.   V\"hy  f — A.  Simply  from  the  turbulent  manner  of  the  crowd  and 
reriiarks  made,  and  the  excited  condition  of  the  crowd. 
I.   A^Vbat  did  they  say! — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  they  did  not 
;  t  Liey  said  a  little  of  everything  insultiug. 

.  Oiveus  a  sample  of  the  character  of  the  remarks. — A.  I  do  not 
iv  1:  hat  I  could  reaieml>er  the  language  exactly,  because  I  did  not 
3    t: line  to  think  much  about  what  special  remarks  they  were  mak- 

l>i3t  there  were  very  many  things  said. 

^ere  there  any  armed  men  there  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any. 
as  this  meeting  in  a  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

id  they  remain  seated  while  you  were  speaking  ? — A.  Some  were 
ed  and  some  were  standing  up.  It  wjis  in  a  store  house.  Some 
e  \>ci  the  counters.  It  was  a  large  store-house  in  the  place.  The 
'11  12^  a  small  one. 

J.  -A.bout  how  many  were  there? — A.  I  suppose  three  hundred  or 
irV^nmhed. 

Q.  l>escribe  any  other  meeting  that  you  were  at  during  the  campaign. 
,$L.  We  spoke  at  Okolona.    There  was  really  no  interruption  there. 
saK^  all  I  wanted  to  say  at  Okolona,  I  believe.    That  is  where  I  re- 
side.   At  Houston  everything  passed  off  quietly.     All  these  places  that 
I  have  been  speaking  of  are  in  democratic  counties.    It  is  true  at  Oko- 
loua  there  is  rather  a  republican  majority  in  that  section ;  but  it  is  my 
home,  and  for  that  reason,  I  suppose,  I  was  not  interrupted.     But  Palo 
Alto  win  a  largely  colored  district,  and  about  the  time  we  commenced 
speaking  about  fifty  or  one  hundred  armed  men,  I  suppose,  i  ode  up 
^'ithred  shirts  and  six-shooters  on  the  outside  and  rushed  in  where  the 
Degroes  were  and  pressed  them  aside,  coming  up  right  in  front  of  where 
^ewere  speaking,  and  they  woidd  stand  up  within  five  or  six  feet  of 
?8,teu  or  twelve  or  fifteen  abreast,  and  fingering  their  pistols  and  look- 
^Dgat  us  right  in  the  eye,  as  much  as  to  say  that  if  we  did  or  said  any- 
^tog  they  did  not  like  they  would  go  for  us,  and  all  such  as  that. 
•Veil,  I  will  say  this  in  reference  to  the  intimidation  generally.    Many 
threats  had  been  made  in  various  ways  that  they  intended  to  carry  the 
election  if  they  had  to  kill  half  the  niggers  in  the  country,  and  that 
J%  were  going  for  this  white  republican  and  that  white  republican. 
Iw  tact,  I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  threats  that  have  been  made 
Against  me;  that  they  were  going  to  put  me  out  of  the  way,  or  throw 
^ein  an  old  cistern,  or  swing  me  to  a  limb,  or  something  of  that  sort; 
^nd  I  have  received  anonymous  letters. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  those  letters! — A.  Threatening  me 
that  it  would  not  be  sale  for  me  to  make  a  canvass,  and  all  such  as 
tbat  1  was  foreman  of  the  United  States  grand  jury  that  met  at  Ox- 
ford, northern  district  of  Mississippi,  in  June,  1876,  and  when  there  I 
^*^ived  a  letter  from  a  very  prominent  gentleman  in  my  town,  Geneial 
Jucker,  which  has  been  published  in  the  Boutwell  report. 

Bv  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Were  you  sworn  before  the  Boutwell  committee  I — A.  No,  sir;  but 
he  letter  was  published  in  that  report. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Tucker  ? — A.  He  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  con- 
derate  army,  a  democratic  member  of  the  present  legislature  of  Mis- 
s^ippi,  elected  in  1875 ;  he  took  his  seat  in  1870., 
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Q.  Is  the  following  a  copy  of  that  letter  which  you  received  from 
General  W.  F.  Tucker  ! 

Okou>na,  MiS8.,  June  \%  1876. 

Dear  Bill:  It  is  reported  here  that  true  bills  are  to  be  found  against  all  tbe  coQot7 
around  Okolona  for  the  raid  on  the  ne^ro  Baptist  church  and  the  charge  of  Stovall's  brigade 
upon  the  viewless  air  from  Egypt  on  day  of  election.  If  this  be  true,  you  ought  to  koow, 
and  I  presume  you  do  know  that  you,  and  you  alone,  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  actjoo 
of  the  grand  jury.  Yon  can  very  well  imagine  how  pleasant  a  life  you  will  lead  among, saj, 
two  hundred  men,  who  would  all  charge  you  with  organizing  a  prosecution  against  tb«n. 
You  know  I  have  always  been  your  personal  friend,  and  it  is  as  a  friend  that  I  write  to  »j 
if  you  are  not  already  committed  to  that  line  of  policy,  don't  allow  the  bills  to  be  foood. 
I  think  you  know  me  well  enough  to  give  me  credit  for  sincerity  when  I  make  such  aso^* 
gestion. 

I  have  abundant  reasons  for  making  it. 

All  well. 

Yours,  W.  F.  TUCKEB. 

A.  That  is  the  letter.  Now  I  will  state  in  connection  with  that,  I 
received  that  letter  while  I  was  foreman  of  the  United  States  grand- 
jury.  I  do  not  know  that  the  seal  of  secrecy  has  been  removed  trom  my 
lips.  Of  course,  when  I  was  sworn  in  as  a  member  of  the  grand  jury 
I  was  sworn  to  keep  all  things  that  transpired  before  that  jury  secret; 
but  I  will  state  this,  it  was  generally  understood  by  every  person  iu  my 
section  that  I  exerted  myself  very  much  to  have  all  matters  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  last  election  thoroughly  investigated,  and  that  a  great 
many  witnesses  were  subpoenaed  before  the  grand  jury,  and  they  all 
said  I  was  responsible  for  it,  and  the  feeling  was  very  intense  against 
me  in  my  section,  because  they  thought  I  was  active  in  attempting  to 
ferret  out  persons  who  had  violated  the  election-laws.  For  that  reason, 
whenever  I  would  get  up  to  speak  they  would  ask  me  in  a  very  in 
suiting  way  about  my  grand-jury  report.  We  made  a  report  before  tbe 
grand  jury  adjourned,  and  I  was  told  by  parties  that  men  freely  threat- 
ened my  life  in  Okolona  when  I  should  return  home. 

Q.  What  circumstance  was  it  that  the  letter  of  W.  F.  Tucker  referred 
to  in  speaking  of  "  the  raid  on  the  negro  Baptist  xjhurch  "  f — A.  I  will 
state  here  that  this  does  not  refer  to  the  presidential  election.  This 
refers  to  the  election  of  1875. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  what  circumstance  does  he  refer  to  in  that!— A. 
That  refers  to  a  charge  of  a  body  of  armed  men  upon  a  large  number  of 
colored  men  who  had  assembled  at  tbe  colored  Baptist  church  in  our 
town  during  the  election  of  1875.  The  Baptist  church  is  the  place  where 
the  colored  people  usually  meet  to  hold  their  colored  meetings;  and  on 
election-day,  being  pretty  timid,  they  will  not  come  down  town  and 
stand  about  tbe  polls,  but  they  congregate  at  this  church,  which  is  prob- 
ably half  a  mile  from  the  polls,  and  then  they  will  move  down  to  ibe 
polls  to  vote  in  small  squads.  They  will  usually  come  into  the  church 
by  daylight  in  the  morning,  clubs  from  different  parts  of  the  beat,  and 
remain  there  until  ihey  have  all  voted.  Frequently  they  go  to  tbe  polls 
and  vote  and  then  return  to  the  church,  all  remaining  there  all  day, 
bringing  their  dinners  with  them,  and  frequently  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren come  with  them.    It  is  a  sort  of  big  day  with  them. 

Q.  You  say  this  referred  to  a  raid  on  that  church  ? — A.  A  raid  of 
armed  men.    I  did  not  see  the  raid. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  history,  what  was  that  raid  ? — A.  It  was  a  body 
of  men  who  made  a  raid  on  the  church,  armed,  some  with  shot-gunis 
some  with  Evans  navy  shooting-rifles,  and  some  with  needle  guns. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ? — A.  They  fired  a  few  shots  and  frightened  the 
negroes  away.  They  did  all  they  wanted  to — raa  the  negroes  to  the 
woods. 
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2.  Ou  the  morning  of  the  election  ? — A.  No ;  about  two  o'clock  the 
f  of  the  election. 

3.  Before  the  negroes  had  voted! — A.  I  understood  that  nearly  all 
those,  150  of  those  they  drove  away,  had  not  voted.    I  never  counted 

pm ;  but  quite  a  number  I  know,  from  information  that  I  have  derived 

>tn  parties  who  were  present,  had  not  voted. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  other  threatening  letters? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did 

)t;  1  was  informed  by  parties  whom  I  considered  reliable 

Mr.  E^ENAN  objected  to  statements  ou  information  derived  from 
thers. 

(Objection  overruled.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  What  do  you  understand  Mr.  Tucker  to  have 
eferred  to  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  charge  of  Stovall's  brigade  upou 
he  viewless  air  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  suppose  the  general  got  into 
rather  a  poetical  mood  when  writing  the  letter,  and  put  that  in  for 
oruameut  more  than  anything  else.  What  he  was  describing  at  that 
time  was  this :  Just  about  the  time  this  charge  was  made  upon  the 
negro  church,  some  persons,  as  I  have  been  iniormed  by  democrats, 
telegraphed  to  Egypt,  which  is  about  seven  miles  south  of  Okoloua, 
and  a  voting-precinct  in  the  same  beat  in  which  I  resided,  to  a  company 
of  cavalry.  They  were  commanded  by  this  man  Stovall.  He  was  the 
captain  of  the  company,  so  they  said — I  do  not  know — and  they  say  that 
they  came  from  Egypt  to  Okolona  in  a  veiy  short  space  of  time.  When 
they  got  there  their  horses  were  foaming,  but  when  they  struck  town 
they  came  circling  around  the  suburbs,  and  then  galloped  up  the 
streets,  whooping  and  yelling,  up  Main  street  in  front  of  the  polls,  all 
armed  with  double  barreled  shot-guns,  six  shooters,  &c.,  and  I  under- 
stood one  of  them  rode  up  to  General  Tucker,  who  is  a  prominent  man, 
and  said,  *»  General,  whenever  you  say  the  word,  we  are  ready  to  go  to 
killjujj  niggers.'*    That  is  only  hearsay. 

Q-  This  same  Tucker  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  Q»  h  the  lollowing  the  report  made  by  you  as  foreman  of  the  grand 
}^^h  after  the  receipt  of  the  letter! 

United  States  Grand-Jury  Room. 
NoRTUEHN  District  of  Mississippi, 

Oxford,  July  8,  1876. 

^<^D  H.  A.  Hill,  Jud^,  Presidintr : 

J  J  r  Ignited  States  ^rand  jury  for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi,  at  Oxford.  June  term, 

.'l^g  leave  to  report  that  they  have  examined  two  hundred  aud  eighty-one  witnesses, 

I     '<*Qiid  ninety  true  bills.   A  large  majority  of  these  bills  were  for  violations  of  the  revenue- 

jjr^"^«jfh  we  have  had  a  protracted  session,  we  have  only  made  a  partial  and  cursory  ex- 

'"•Jlioii  of  fho  innumerable  ca-ses  of  violations  of  the  election-laws  that  have  come  to  our 

'  P*'^ d(jp.    We  regret  to  report  that,  from  the  examination  had,  we  must  say  that  the  fraud, 

f  j?'^aiion,  and  violence  perpetrated  at  the  late  election  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals 

'*^»ry.  and  that  time  would  fail  us  to  take  the  testimo^  that  could  be  easily  introductd 

J^iiHtiHting  the  fact  that  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  the  finding  of  thousands  of  indict- 

^      *igain?»t  persons  who  are  grossly  guilty  of  the  above-mentioned  violation  of  the  election- 
s. 

^^^  the  facts  elicited  during  this  grand  inquest,  and  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
.j^  of  terror  that  was  inaugurated  during  the  late  election  campaign,  we  can  only  recom- 
ij*^  to  fhe  citizens  of  MiFsissippi  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  strong  arm  of  the 
J  *;d  Slates  Government  to  give  them  that  protection  that  is  guaranteed  to  every  Anieii- 
^  ptXzen;  that  is,  protection  in  freedom  of  speech,  in  their  person  aud  property,  aud  the 
y  of  suffrage. 

.  ^  do  assert  that  all  the«e  rights  were  openly  violated  and  trampled  in  the  dnst  during 

Htepiecfion,  and  that  ther«^  is  no  redress  for  these  grievances  under  the  present  State  gov- 

^  '^tit ;  aud  unless  the  United  Slates  Government  enforces  that  shield  of  protection  that  is 

*^'*'Ht#»ed  by  the  Constitution   to  every   American  citizen,  however  humble  and  obscure, 

J*  ^^mv  the  citizens  of  Mississippi  exclaim,  *'  Farewell  to  liberty  !  farewell  to  thv^  freedom 

^^  balloubox !" 
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In  cooclusion,  we  would  tender  our  thanks  to  his  honor  Judg^e  Hill  for  his  clear  and  con* 
else  charge  made  to  us  on  our  organization  as  a  grand  jury,  and  to  the  disinci  aitcner, 
Judge  T.  Walton,  and  his  able  assistant,  B.  W.  Lee,  for  their  able  and  impartial  cofoasA 
during  our  sittings  ;  and  also  to  Col.  J.  U.  Pierce,  marshal,  and  his  iudefatignble  depones, 
for  their  promptness  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 
Kespectfully  submitted,  and  adopted  by  the  £:rand  jury  this  8th  day  of  .July,  A,  D.  1B76. 

WILLIAM  D.  KRAZKt:,  toumn. 
W.  H.  DODSON,  Cierk. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  report  of  the  United  States  grand  jury  at  the  June  tens, 
187(>. 

B.  W.  LEE. 
Assistant  United  States  Attorney. 

A,  Yes,  sir.    Now,  in  connection  with  that,  I  want  to  explain  to  tb© 
committee  something  about  how  that  report  originated. 

Q.  Make  any  explanation  you  desire. — A.  A  good  many  persons  seem, 
to  think  it  strange,  if  that  report  is  true,  that  no  true  bills  were  found. 
I  want  to  explain  that  for  my  own  satislaction  and  my  own  justification. 
Every  lawyer  knows  that  it  requires  twelve  men  to  find  a  true  bill  oua 
grand  jury.  We  had  eighteen  men  upon  the  grand  jury  when  that, 
report  was  adopted,  and  although  we  had  not  enough  men  on  the  grand 
jury  to  find  a  true  bill,  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  were  in  favor  of 
true  bills,  and  a  majority  of  the  grand  jury  adopted  that  report 

Q.  Were  there  less  than  twelve  men  on  that  grand  jury  republicans? — 
A.  No,  sir  ;  I  think  there  were  more  than  twelve  republicans. 

By  Mr.  Keen  AN : 
Q.  Give  us  the  number  of  each  party. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  IcoaM 
tell  you  the  exact  political  status  of  every  man  upon  the  jury.  There 
were  three  or  four  men  upon  it  that  seemed  to  have  no  political  predi- 
lections whatever — rather  independent.  There  were,  1  think,  about  ivo 
outspoken  democrats  on  it. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 
Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  on  the  grand  jury  t — A.  I  do  not 
remember;  1  think  about  seven.    I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Kern  AN : 
Q.  How  mnny  republicans  do  you  say  I — A.  I  do  not  know.   lam 
speaking  of  the  time  we  adjourned  ;  there  were  eighteen  members  pres- 
ent.   1  think  two  of  those  were  democrats  and  about  two  or  three  in 
dependents,  and  the  balance  republicans. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  Did  you  exhibit  to  the  grand  jury  the  letter  yon  received  from  Mr. 
Tucker  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  proper  question  or  not. 
It  is  true  I  was  subpoenaed  before  the  grand  jury  and  required  tobrin;' 
the  letter,  but  when  you  ask  what  testimony  1  gave  in  reference  tolbe 
letter  before  the  grand  jury,  or  whether  I  gave  any  testimony  in  reler 
ence  to  the  letter,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  proi)er  quevstion. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  (alter  consultation.]  It  is  the  judgment  of  theconiDJit- 
tee  that  .you  should  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  this  in  connection  with    that :  Wlien  ^ 
first  received  the  letter  I  never  intended  to  make  it  public;  but  1  ^''^ 
not  feel  that  I  could  have  a  letter  of  that  character  in  my  i)Ossessi«»n   , 
without  letting  some  person  know  it.    I  did  not  know  what  mjglit  cotcc  ^ 
up  in  the  future.     I  went  to  Judge  Walton  and  told  him  I  hiid  riHreivtil 
a  letter  addressed  to  me  as  foreman  of  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Who  was  Judge  Walton  ?— A.  The  United  States  district  attorney, 
and  I  wanted  to  show  it  to  him  as  a  friend,  and  not  as  an  official.  I  told 
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1  the  reasons  why;  that  if  no  true  bill  were  found,  and  no  person 
jr  heard  of  the  letter,  probably  they  would  say,  '^  Well,  we  fixed 
izie  up,  we  settled  his  hash,  and  that  letter  is  what  done  it,^  and 
this,  that,  and  the  other,  and  "we  intimidated  biin  ;"  so  I  told  him 
U 1  wanted  to  show  it  to  him,  and  I  would  do  it  as  a  friend ;  and  I 
uted  him  to  pledge  himself  that  he  never  would  expose  it.  Ho  told 
I  hb  would.  A  few  days  after  that  I  was  in  his  room,  and  another 
mber  of  the  grand  jury  was  in  there,  and  this  other  member  of  the 
lod  jury  was  speaking  about  a  letter  another  gentleman,  Mr.Cavitt, 
Noxubee  County,  I  believe,  had  received,  of  rather  a  threatening 
racier.  Judge  Walton  immediately  spoke  up  and  said,  "  Why,  Fra- 
received  one  of  the  same  character  a  few  days  ago  from  General 
ker." 

>.  That  let  the  secret  out! — A.  I  said  nothing  more  abont  it,  but  this 
1  then  .communicated  it  to  Cavitt.  Oavitt  was  snbpoinaed  before  the 
atorial  investigating  committee  while  they  were  sitting  at  Aber- 
D,  and  while  giving  his  testimony  he  referred  to  the  letter.  After 
lator  Bout>vell  returned  home  he  telegraphed  me  for  a  copy  of  the 
er,  and  I  believe  there  js  a  certified  copy  published  in  his  report. 
h  This  Cavitt  was  another  member  of  the  grand  jury  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Keen  AN : 
h  He  was  sworn  before  the  Boutwell  committee  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

I'  Do  yon  know  the  character  of  the  letter  he  received  ? — A.  I  never 
'  it^ — know  nothing  about  it — only  some  persons  said  it  was  rather 
Jreatening  letter. 

i-  State  what  you  know,  generally,  in  a  few  words,  about  the  mili- 
r  organizations  in  thisdistrictduring  the  last  campaign? — A.  Every 
*g  is  conducted  in  such  a  way  in  our  State  that,  of  course,  I  can  tell 
'iiug  of  mj'  own  personal  knowledge.  I  know  this,  though,  from  in- 
i^atiou  derived  from  democrats,  that  they  have  an  organization 
re. 

'r.  Kernan  objected  to  information  derived  from  democrats  as  well 
'^publicans. 
J^bjectiou  overruled.) 

be  Witness.  From  information  derived  from  democrats  Ihey  have 
organization  throughout  the  count3\  Whether  they  are  democratic 
^s  or  not,  I  do  not  know;  but  each  one  of  those  companies  or  or- 
ixations  had  their  officers,  called  captains.  I  knew  I  was  referred 
hii  captain  of  the  company  once  when  I  was  at  Buena  Vista.  I  had 
^  informed  by  several  parties  before  I  went  there  that  they  did  not 
'k  it  was  safe  for  me  to  be  there,  and  from  all  the  surroundings  I 
ii  little  unsafe,  and  I  spoke  to  one  or  two  prominent  men  in  refer- 
^  to  the  matter;  that  was  in  Buena  Vista,  Chickasaw  County,  in 
^.  They  referred  me  to  the  captain  of  the  company — one  of  these 
1  did.  Dr.  Pulham  was  the  man  who  referred  me  to  the  captain  of 
company,  and  he  siiid,  *'  If  he  says  it  is  a  1  right,  it  is  all  right,"  or 
'Us  to  that  eflect,  and  told  me  where  the  captain  of  the  company  was, 
I  I  went  to  see  the  captain. 

h  (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  him  ? — A,  I  did. 
>Ul  him  the  information  I  had  received,  and  I  will  state  that  I 
^*ived  the  information  from  my  father.  He  is  a  democrat,  a  member 
be  democratic  club.  We  have  very  few  men  in  the  republican  party 
o  aie  qualified  to  hold  elections,  and  the  republicans  asked  me  to 
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consent  to  act  as  one  of  the  judges  of  election  at  Bnena  Vista,  and  I 
went  there  in  that  capacity,  as  one  of  the  judges  of  the  election. 

Q.  You  mean  that  in  yonr  county  the  republicans  are  principally  col- 
ored men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  white  republican 
who  lives  in  that  beat.  My  father  sent  for  me  Sunday  previous  to  the 
election,  and  told  me  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  safe  for  me  to  go  to 
Buena  Vista;  *•'  and,''  said  he,  "  from  the  information  I  have  I  should 
advise  you  not  to  go,"  and  he  urged  me  not  to  go.  He  lives  abonta 
mile  from  the  town.  I  went  out  there.  He  urged  me  not  to  go,  and  im- 
pressed upon  me  the  danger  that  I  was  in.  While  I  was  out  at  my 
father's,  my  mother-in-law,  who  is  a  democrat — and  so  are  all  my  wife's 
family,  a  rather  prominent  democratic  familj' — was  down  at  my  hoose 
and  told  my  wife  the  same  thing.  When  I  returned  home,  my  wife  was 
telling  me  what  her  mother  had  told  her.  I,  of  course,  became  somewhal 
uneasy,  and  I  put  myself  to  a  little  trouble  to  inquire.  I  received  the 
same  information  from  two  or  three  other  men.  There  was  an  old  gen- 
tleman from  Dubuque,  Iowa,  down  there  at  that  time  by  the  name  of 
Finn,  a  railroad  contractor.  He  was  there  contracting  to  build  a  rail 
road.  He  told  me,  from  the  information  that  he  had  received  while  at 
the  hotel,  general  conversation  at  the  table,  that  I  was  unsafe ;  and  col- 
ored men  came  to  me  and  told  me  of  threats  that  had  been  made  against 
them. 

Q.  All  these  statements  tended  to  the  point  that  it  was  not  safe  for 
you  to  go  there? — A.  Not  safe  for  me  to  go  there.  That  is  the  reason 
that  I  inquired  after  1  arrived  there.  Of  course  I  did  not  propose  to 
make  a  martyr  of  myself,  and  wanted  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  wanted 
to  be  prepared  for  anything  thatmightcome  up,  and  if  I  hadto  goup,as 
the  saying  is,  I  wanted  to  make  the  best  showing  I  could.  But  that  was 
the  reason  I  inquired,  when  I  was  directed  to  the  captain  of  the  com- 
pany. When  I  first  asked  him  the  question,  he  rather  hung  his  head 
and  hesitated  a  little  while. 

Q.  What  did  you  ask  him  f — A.  I  asked  him  the  question  directly 
whether  he  thought  it  was  safe  for  me  to  remain  there  on  election-day 
and  act  as  judge  of  election. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  I — A.  He  hung  his  head.  Finally  he  told  me, 
"  Well,  I  reckon  it  is."  But  I  had  been  told  by  an  old  gentleman  theie 
by  the  name  of  Wallace  (without  any  solicitation  on  my  part ;  became 
to  me)  that  he  did  not  think  it  was  safe  for  me  to  remain  there  and 
act  as  judge  of  the  election. 

Q.  Wns  he  a  democrat ! — A.  He  has  always  acted  with  the  demo- 
cratic party,  I  believa.  He  is  rather  a  moderate  man,  though ;  a  very 
nice  gentleman,  indeed. 

By  Mr.  K^ernan  : 

Q.  This  captain  hung  his  head,  and  said  he  thought  it  would  be  safe! 
— A.  Ho  hung  his  head  a  minute,  and  seemed  to  be  in  study,  and  thea 
he  said  he  thought  it  would  be,  or  he  should  see  that  I  was  protected. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

Q.  This  man  who  directed  you  to  the  captain  of  the  company  toM 
you  who  the  captain  was,  and  who  also  told  you,  as  I  understand,  that 
if  he  said  it  was  to  be  all  right,  it  would  be  all  right! — A.  Tbatwasthe 
substance  of  his  remark.  1  do  not  know  whether  that  was  his  exact 
language  or  not,  but  that  was  the  substance  of  it,  that  if  he  said  it  was 
all  rigbt,  it  would  be;  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  will  state  in  this  cod- 
nection  that  it  is  a  very  diflBcult  matter  to  describe  the  intimidiatiou  that 
takes  place  in  that  country,  it  is  of  so  many  different  characters. 
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By  Mr.  £[£BNAN  : 

I-  Before  you  pass  from  this,  let  me  ask,  did  you  act  as  judge  there? 
^.  I  did  act  as  judge,  and  was  not  mo.ested. 

By  Mr.  Mitchell  : 

3.  You  had  the  assurance  from  the  captain  of  the  company  that  you 
mid  not  bef — A.  Yes.  I  will  state,  iu  connection  with  that,  that 
ter  we  had  closed  the  polls,  there  was  a  gentleman  came  to  the  door 

the  room  iu  which  we  held  the  election,  and  called  me  out.  I  had 
larcely  got  out  of  doors  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  election.  Dr.  U. 
.  Williams,  one  of  the  democratic  United  States  inspectors — and  I  was 
is  guest  while  I  was  there,  and  he  treated  me  very  kindly,  indeed — 
ame  up  to  where  a  was,  and  put  his  hand  upon  my  shoulder,  aud  told 
le  he  wanted  to  see  me.  As  soon  as  he  got  me  out  of  the  crowd  he 
aid,  "You  had  better  come  in  the  house ;  1  do  not  think  it  is  exactly 
afe  for  you  to  be  out  here."    That  was  after  the  election  was  over. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  received  this  assurance  from  the  captain  of  this 
sompany,  would  you  have  gone  there! — A.  I  should  have  gone  there 
mder  any  circumstances,  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  knew  this:  I  have 
)een  an  active  man  there  and  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  I  knew  very  well 
batif  I  showed  the  white  feather  I  had  just  as  well  pick  up  and  leave 
iie  country ;  I  could  not  stay  there. 

Q.  Yoa  would  have  taken  the  chances  ? — A.  I  should  have  taken  all 
he  chances. 

Q.  Would  you  have  felt  safe  in  doing  so  ? 

(Mr.  Kernan  objected.    Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  should  not  have  felt  I  was  safe.  I  felt  uneasy  all 
be  time,  even  with  the  assurance. 

Q- (By  Mr.  Mitchell.)  During  the  election  campaign,  there  was  a 
neetingat  Artesia;  were  you  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  State  what  occurred  there. — A.  I  would  rather  commence  at  West 
Point  and  go  down. 

Q.  Very  well. — A.  Our  appointments  were  West  Point,  Starkville, 
"id  Artesia. 

Q.  Take  them  in  their  order  and  describe  what  took  place  at  each 
[)lace.— A.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  It  was  some  time  in  the  latter 
W  of  October,  1876.  We  had  an  appointment  there.  Captain  Lee 
^nd  Colonel  Muldrow  spoke,  and  when  I  got  up  on  the  stand  and  at- 
^^mpted  to  speak  they  hooted  and  yelled  so  much  that  I  could  not  speak. 
luat  was  all  there  was  about  it.  The  red-shirt  fellows  with  their  pis- 
^^'8  Were  out,  and  they  hooted  and  yelled  and  asked  me  for  my  graud- 
1*^^  report,  and  all  such  things  as  that.  Finally,  they  quieted  down  for 
probably  a  moment.  I  attempted  to  speak  again,  and  the  same  thing 
^a^  repeated  over  and  over.    They  offered  me  no  violence  at  all. 

Q-  Was  this  meeting  in  the  open  air! — A.  In  the  court-room. 

Q- About  how  many  people  were  there  altogether? — A.  I  do  not 
Know,  but  I  suppose  four  or  tive  hundred.  The  court-room  was  crowded ; 
P^fbaps  more  than  that. 

\h'  ^^'^^^  these  redshirted  men  armed  f — A.  Yes,  and  we  could  see 
^^J^pistols  buckled  on  the  outside  of  their  clothes. 
.  H'  About  how  many  of  these  redshirted  armed  men  were  in  that  court- 
^^jise booting  and  yelling? — A.  There  may  have  been  a  hundred  prob- 
.»{» probably  more;  I  could  not  state  exactly.  They  were  scattered 
*"  through  the  crowd. 

jVJj  All  through  the  audience  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  were  fifty  or  a  bun- 
^  of  these  fellows  any  way. 
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Q.  Did  they  prevent  you  from  speaking! — A.  I  could  not  speak,they 
made  so  much  fns8. 

Q.  Did  you  abandon  the  attempt? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  got  off  tbestaDil 
and  went  to  a  side-room  ;  staid  there  a  few  minutes ;  one  or  two  of  the 
democrats  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to  speak ;  said  they  thonght 
the  crowd  had  ceased  their  noise  and  would  let  me  speak.  I  went  to 
the  stand,  got  up  again,  and  a«  soon  as  I  commenced  it  was  the  same 
thing  over  again.  I  suppose  T  was  attempting  to  speak  for  half  an 
hour.  They  calle<l  out  for  the  grand-jury  report  and  such  thiugsas 
that. 

Q.  What  else  do  you  remember  w^as  said? — A.  I  do  not  think ofciny 
thing  else  that  was  said  in  the  room. 

Q.  There  was  general  tumult? — A.  General  tumult.  I  suppose  tod 
might  designate  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  Did  you  leave  the  building? — A.  Ileflthe 
building,  and  was  invited  out  about  h  Uf  a  mile  to  a  friend's  to  dinner. 
I  left  the  court-room  and  when  1  had  gone  probably  a  hundred  yards  I 
became  aware  that  I  was  followed  by  about  thirty-five  of  these  red-shirt 
fellows,  and  they  followed  me  for  probaiily  half  a  mile. 

Q.  What  did  they  do?— A.  They  said,  **  Let's  stop  him,''  "Lefs^o 
for  him,"  "Head  him,"  and  ''Catcli  him,"  all  such  things  as  that.  I 
understood  some  said — a  friend  of  mine  told  me  afterward  soraeof  tbeni 
said,  '*  Let's  kill  him."  I  did  not  hear  that,  but  a  great  many  such  ex 
jjressions  as  ''Let's  stop  him,"  "Let's  go  for  him,"  "  Head  him  off,^or 
something  of  that  sort. 

Q.  now  near  did  they  come  to  you  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  were  seventy- 
five  yards  from  me.  I  did  not  notice  them  very  particularly,  l)ecao^ 
when  I  becji:?ie  awiire  that  I  was  followed  I  would  not  look  back  at  all, 
because  I  was  afraid  if  I  did  it  they  might  attack  me,  and  I  walked  along 
as  though  I  was  unconscious  of  being  pursued  at  All. 

Q.  Dad  you  a  Iriend  with  you  ? — A.  No,  I  was  alone. 

Q.  Had  you  stopped  at  the  hotel  the  morning  or  the  evening  before? 
— A.  No,  sir;  I  came  in  from  the  country  in  the  morning,  from  Palo 
Alto.  I  had  staid  with  a  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Abbott,  formerly  senate^ 
from  that  county.  I  came  in  in  the  morning,  and  arrived  in  town  aboflt 
nine  o'clock,  I  sui»|)ose;  and  this  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Harrington,  asked 
me  out  to  dinner. 

Q.  About  how  far  did  they  follow  3'on  from  the  court-house  to  whew 
they  turned  back  ? — A.  Nearly  half  a  mile. 

Q.  Out  of  town  ? — A.  No;  it  was  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town  where 
they  sto[)ped. 

Q.  That  is  all  that  occurred  at  that  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  next  meeting? — A.  At  Starkville. 

Q.  The  county-seat  of  Oktibbeha  County  ? — A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Describe  that  meeting.  What  transpired  there? — A.  I  snpposevoa 
want  to  know  all  the  particulars ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  them  all  in 
Older  to  give  the  committee  an  intelligent  idea  of  w  hat  did  transpire, 

Q.  Be  as  brief  as  you  can. — A.  We  had  an  appointment,  and  that 
appointment  was  at  what  is  commonly  known  as  i'  John  Church;  that 
is  the  name  of  the  church,  a  colored  church,  owned  by  the  colore<l  \^ 
pie.  The  coloied  people  had  assembled  at  that  church  ;  but  Oil^u^*^ 
Muldrow  and  Judge  Acker,  the  democratic  candiilates  for  Congress an<l 
elector,  sent  word  to  us  that  they  prelerred  speaking  in  the  streets.  ^* 
objected  to  that.  We  finally  appointed  a  committee  of  conference,  tw 
republicans  and  two  democrats.  They  finally  agreed  that  the  spe^ikin; 
should  take  place  at  the  fair-ground,  which  is  rather  iu  the  westert 
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portion  of  the  town ;  in  fact,  I  might  say  the  extreme  western  portion- 
This  r  John  Church  is  in  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  town.     I 
think  those  are  the  directions ;  certainly  one  is  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  opposite.    I  do  not  know  that  I  un- 
derstand exactly  the  direction.     We  then  sent  word  to  the  colored  peo- 
ple who  were  assembled  at  this  church  that  the  speaking  would  take 
place  at  the  fair  ground,  and  they  started  for  the  fair  ground  in  a  body. 
What  I  am  speaking  of  now  is  all  iiearsay,  from  Judge  Orr  and  Colonel 
Muldrow  and  Judge  Acker,  I  believe.     They  started  in  a  body  to  march 
to  the  fair  ground  ;  and  it  was  necessflry  for  them,  in  order  to  get  to  the 
fair<jronnd,  to  march  through  the  towu,  or  through  some  portion  of  the 
town,  or  go  a  mile  or  two  out  of  the  way  to  get  around.     They  were 
marching  through  one  of  the  back  streets,  and  I  suppose  were  about 
halfway  to  the  ifair-ground,  from  the  information  derived  from  Judge 
Orr  and  Colonel  Muldrow,  when  a  crowd  of  fellows  armed  with  six 
shooters,  and  with  red  shirts,  met  them.      They  were  beating  a  drum, 
and  playing  a  fife,  and  had,  1  believe,  a  United  States  flag  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Who  had  the  flag  ! — A.  The  colored  people  had  the  flag  and  were 
^atioga  drum  and  playing  a  fife.  These  red-shirt  fellows  told  them 
that  they  could  not  go  through  the  town  beating  their  drums,  or  their 
damned  drums,  and  blowing  their  fife,  and  pulled  out  their  six-shooters,  I 
l>elieve,  and  halted  them.  About  that  time  they  sent  for  Judge  Orr  and 
Colonel  Muldrow.  They  went  up  there  and  talked  to  those  fellows  and 
told  them  that  they  had  the  right  to  beat  their  drums  and  play  their 
fif«8,  and  asked  them  to  let  them  go  on  to  the  fair-ground,  which  was  the 
place  of  speaking.  These  fellows  left.  They  had  hardly  left  before  some 
^ore  lellows  with  red  shirts  on  came  up  and  they  stopped  the  crowd 
agiiiu.  Judge  Orr  appeased  that  crowd  and  they  left.  They  had  scarcely 
l«lt,  1  believe,  till  another  crowd  came  up.  I  saw  a  large  body  of  them 
standing  in  the  road  near  the  fair-ground,  and  occasionally  a  squad  would 
riticofl*  in  the  direction  where  this  column  was  coming.  After  several 
ffiorts  on  the  part  of  Judge  Orr',  as  he  reported  to  Cai)tain  Lee  and  my- 
^lf«  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  have  a  speaking, 
jiod  so  reported  to  us  and  told  us  that  he  had  advised  the  crowd  to  go 
liome,  and  the^^  told  us  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  control  their 
^^nmen;  that  it  wou'ld  not  be  safe  to  have  a  meeting.  None  of  us 
S|>oke.  We  then  agreed  that  we  would  not  attempt  to  speak,  and  we  did 
^ot  speak.  They  had  two  cannons  there  and  were  firiug  on  the  streets 
all  morning.  The  red-shirt  fellows  were  parading  up  and  down  the 
streets  with  pistols  swinging  all  the  morning  and  were  continually  firing 
two  or  three  hours  on  the  streets. 

Q-  Where  were  these  democratic  clubs  from  I — A.  One  battery  or  piece 
^t  artillery  was  from  West  Point,  one  club  was  from  Palo  Alto,  and 
another  club  was  from  Starkville. 

Q-  How  far  is  West  Point  from  Starkville! — A.  I  really  cannot  tell. 
^^'Jppose  sixteen  or  twenty  miles. 

V-  How  far  is  Palo  Alto  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  distance. 

y^  Conic  as  near  as  yoa  can. — A.  1  think  it  must  be  fifteen  or  twenty 
«ile{j.    1  (Iq  ^q^  know  the  distance. 

^'  ^8  it  a  neighboring  town  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

,  ^-  Were  they  from  different  parts  of  the  same  county  ? — A.  No  ;  dif- 
^f^^t  connties.     Starkville  is  in  Oktibbeha  County  and  Palo  Alto  and 
'^^tPuiut  are  in  Clay  County,  formerly  Colfax. 
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By  Mr.  Telleu  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  these  chibs  being  there  wbenyon 
were  at  West  Point! — A.  I  was  told  while  at  West  Point  thattbissiiine 
crowd  that  hail  prevented  me  from  speaking  at  West  Point  wasguiog 
to  Starkville  to  prevent  me  from  speaking  there. 

Q.  And  you  found  them  there! — A.  They  were  there. 

Q.  You  had  no  meeting  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  people  did  you  have  out  there!— A.  Five 
or  six  or  seven  hundred  altogether. 

Q.  What  number  of  white  people  were  there  in  this  armed  crowd?- 
A.  I  do  not  know.  I  reckon  there  must  have  been  at  least  two  or  three 
hundred,  probably  more.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  for  a  person  to 
estimate  a  crowd  of  that  character  where  they  are  scattered  around. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  people  armed  ! — A.  I  saw  none  of  them  armed. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  people  quiet  and  orderly  ! — A.  Very  quiet,  asfar 
as  I  saw. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  place  where  you  know  of  any  disturbance?- 
A.  The  next  place  was  Artesia,  in  Lowndes  County. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  at  Artesia. — A.  Captain  Lee  and  myself  ar 
rived  there  the  night  before.  I  met  a  colored  man,  and  I  asked  bini 
what  was  doing  there.  He  had  been  route-agent  on  the  railroad.  Bw 
name  was  Csesar  Simmons.  1  told  him  that  I  had  come  there  tomakeii 
speech,  and  he  remarked  to  me,  "  Well,  that  is  all  foolishness;  you  are 
not  going  to  speak  here  to-morrow.''  I  asked  him  why.  "  They  arenot 
going  to  let  you  speak."  How  do  you  know  !  "  Well,"  said  he,  "I 
have  information,  from  what  1  have  heard  around  here,  that  they  are 
not  going  to  allow  yon  to  speak."  The  next  day  Captain  Lee  and  my- 
self were  in  our  room  at  the  hotel,  np-stairs,  and  while  there  the  cap^ 
tain  remarked  to  me,  '' Well,  Frazie,  I  hear  drum-beating."  Igotnp 
and  walked  to  the  door  an^  saw  a  large  body  of  colored  men— 1  sapjwsi* 
one  hundred  or  two  hundred — I  do  not  know  how  many — quite  a  cod 
siderable  crowd.  They  had  a  drum  and  a  flag  and  were  goiDg  in  the 
direction  of  a  vacant  public  square,  I  suppose  yon  might  call  it—ii  vacant 
piece  of  ground  between  the  hotel  and  the  business  portion  of  the  town, 
ofi'one  of  the  roads.  I  went  back  to  bed  and  lay  down  a  little  while.  The 
noise  of  the  drum  continued  to  come  closer ;  and  I  went  to  the  dooragai^ 
and  looked  out.  They  were  then  crossing  what  is  known  as  the  Starkville 
Kailroad  5  that  is  up  a  little  north  of  the  hotel.  Just  as  the  head  of  the 
column  got  across  the  road — the  embankment  is  thrown  up  there  con- 
siderable— I  saw  some  colored  man  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  stepoatin 
front,  and  I  heard  him  give  some  military  order.  What  that  order  was 
1  do  not  know.  1  think,  though,  it  was,  *'  Kight  shoulder  shift  annv 
because,  at  that  very  moment,  I  saw  several  of  the  colored  i)eople  tliro^ 
their  guns  up  on  their  shoulders  and  come  to  a  right  shoulder  sbiit.  I 
said  to  the  captain,  "  Some  of  these  fellows  seem  to  be  armed."  He 
said  he  was  very  sorry  for  it.  I  suppose  there  must  have  been  hetween 
twenty  or  twenty-five  and  fifty.  1  do  not  know  how  many — thirty  or 
forty.     I  never  counted  them. 

Q.  In  the  crowd  ! — A.  In  the  crowd  that  were  armed. 

Q.  Do  .\ou  mean  twenty -five  to  thirty  armed  f — A.  Twenty-five  to 
forty  armed.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  many — probably  more;  some- 
where between  twenty-five  and  fifty,  I  will  say. 

Q.  There  were  more  in  the  procession  ! — A.  Yes ;  a  great  manyinort 
in  the  procession  who  were  not  armed  5  between  twen ty- five  and  liitT 
were  armed,  I  suppose.  They  marched  on  through  town  some  cousid- 
arable  distance  out  in  the  suburbs.    Captain  Lee  remarked  to  me  that; 


rty,  forty,  or  fifty  men  or  raore^I  do  not  know  how  many;  a 
able  crowd,  thougb.     I  saw  the  colnmn  marcbinf;  along  and  saw 

marching  in  the  rear  of  the  column,  probably  flity  yards  in  the 
be  columu  bail  got  pretty  well  past,  and  the  wagon  got  toaboat 

the  hotel  when  I  saw  these  young  fellows  from  Columbus  go- 
in  the  direction  of  the  wagon.  What  they  said  or  what  they  did 
able  to  say.  I  was  uot  close  enough  to  hear  what  was  said, 
;onrse,  nnder  the  circumstances,  I  could  not  see  everything  that 
ig  on ;  bnt  the  first  thing  that  I  remember  seeing  in  connection 
:  wagon  was  the  colored  man  upon  one  side  of  it  with  a  gnu  in 
I,  and  a  white  man  on  the  other,  and  the  white  man  fired,  and 
lat  time  the  firing  commenced  generally.  I  suppose  a  hundred 
>re  fired.    I  do  not  know  how  it  happened,  but,  of  course,  I  have 

theory  about  it.    My  theory  is  that  they  attempted  to  stop  the 

I  do  not  know  that,  though ;  but  the  wagon  stopped  about 
e;  and  the  colored  man  was  on  the  other  side  of  it  and  he  had 
put  in  this  position,  I  think,'  [indicating.]    The  white  man,  one 

fellows  from  Columbus,  on  the  other  side,  had  his  pistol  and 
There  were  about  a  hundred  shots  fired,  I  suppose. 
as  anybody  killed  or  hurtT — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody 
>d  or  uot.  It  was  reported  to  me  tl^lt  five  or  six  were  wounded, 
as  reported  to  me  that  one  died  afterward, 
bowere  wounded,  colored  or  white  people  t — A.  All  were  colored 
re  reported  to  me  wounded.  I  heard  of  no  white  men  being 
1  at  all. 

ho  did  the  firing  f — A.  I  did  not  see  any  i)er8on  firing  bnt  those 
llowR  from  tiolnmbus — white  men.  I  do  uot  think  any  colored 
red  at  all.  I  did  uot  see  any  of  them  fire  at  all,  because  at  the 
■t  shot  all  the  balance  of  them  ran.  They  had  put  their  guns  in 
an,  and  this  was  the  only  colored  man  I  saw  with  a  gun  at  that 

hat  guns  did  this  wagon  contain  T — A.  I  don't  know  how  many, 
t  oat  any  number  of  guns. 

here  did  they  come  from  1  Who  put  the  guns  in  the  wagon  1 
lid  uot  see  the  euns  oat  in  there.    I  only  know   what  Maior 
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By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  This  one  colored  man's  gun  ? — A.  This  one  colored  man's  gnn; 
bat  I  do  not  think  it  did^  becanse  I  saw  the  firing  of  the  first  shot  and  I 
am  satisfied  there  was  only  one  shot  fired  at  the  wagon  there. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  was  fired  there  at  the  wagon  by  the  white  man  f — A.  Yes, 
sir;  from  a  pistol. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  guns  that  were  in  the  wagon  f — A.  I  know 
what  become  of  them.  This  rifle  company  or  these  young  men  who  came 
from  Columbus  carried  the  guns  back  with  them,  because  I  weotom 
to  Columbus  on  the  same  train  with  them  and  saw  the  guns  there. 

Q.  About  how  many  eruns  did  they  carry! — A.  I  do  not  know.  Thej 
looked  like  twenty  or  thirty,  along  there. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  they  were  all  the  guns  this  colored  pro- 
cession had? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  heard  anything  said  about  that, 
whether  they  were  all  of  the  guns  or  not,  but  that  was  the  geDeral 
understanding,  that  they  got  all  the  guns. 

Q.  What  occurred  after  this!  What  became  of  your  crowd f-A. 
The  colored  people  took  to  the  prairies. 

Q.  They  left  the  town  ! — A.  O,  yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  meeting  f — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  You  had  no  public  speaking  then  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  white  men  had  come  in  on  this  train?— A.  I 
could  not  tell  you — a  considerable  crowd  5  I  suppose  fifty,  or  sixty,  or 
seventy. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  the  whites  who  came  in  this  train  did 
when  they  got  to  the  town  f — A.  About  the  first  thing  they  did  when 
they  come  in  town  was  to  go  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  hotel ;  I  do  not 
think  it  was  five  minutes,,  they  had  not  been  in  town  more  than  fi^ 
minutes  before  the  shooting  commenced. 

Q.  Had  they  fired  the  cannon  before  this  shooting! — A.  I  am  not 
positive,  but  my  recollection  is  that  they  had  fired  the  cannon; they 
had  it  out  on  the  public  square.  I  know  it  was  fired  during  the  day 
several  times,  and  I  think  they  fired  it  before  the  shooting  commenced. 

Q.  Were  there  any  white  clubs  there  except  the  one  that  came  in 
on  this  train  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  There  were  qiflte  a  number  of  white 
people  in  the  town ;  I  suppose  from  the  country  and  the  citizens  of  the 
place.    There  was  a  good  crowd  of  them  there. 

Q.  That  was  in  Lowndes  County  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  speeches  at  all  in  Lowndes  County  f— A  I  did 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  it  at  any  other  place? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  in  Lowndes  County  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  republican  vote  in  Lowndes  County?-' 
A.  I  think  the  return  made  by  the  democratic  returning-boanl  01 
Lowndes  County  was  two  votes  out  of  about  4,000  republican  votes,  th« 
usual  vote  in  the  county. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  colored  vote  in  that  county  f— A.  About 
4,000.  It  is  between  3,500  and  4,500 ;  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number; 
but  we  had  carried  the  county  in  1869, 1871,  1872,  and  1873  by  some- 
thing over  2,000  majority.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  white  registration  was! — A.  Between  1,^0 
and  1,800. 
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By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Vbat  was  the  colored  registration  in  that  county  1 — A.  Between 
^nd  4,500. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

ron  think  the  colored  registration  is  about  4,000  T — A.  I  think 
u  3,500  and  4,500.  I  cannot  state  exactly  what  it  is,  but  it  is  in 
ghborhood  of  4,000,  not  less  than  3,500. 

By  Mr.  E^EBNAN : 

Vhat  was  the  entire  vote  f — A.  Two  thousand  one  hundred  de- 
ic  votes  in  that  county,  and  but  two  republican. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 

hat  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  strong  republican  county,  the 

ist  in  the  first  district,  has  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  generally  about 

Bpublican  majority  in  it.    At  all  elections  up  to  1875  we  carried 

mty  by  about  2,000  majority. 

)o  you  remember  what  the  r^ublican  vote  was  there  in  1872  f — 

3  not.    I  know  we  always  considered  that  we  had  about  2,000 

can  majority  in  the  county. 

>\d  you  make  any  other  speech  in  any  other  part  of  the  State  of 

ippi  f — A.  No,  sir. 

^id  you  and  Colonel  Lee  make  any  report  of  this  transaction  at 

i  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

0  whom  did  you  make  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  to  whom  we  made 
;hink  it  was  to  Lieutenant  Bishop.  There  was  rather  an  agr^- 
etween  Captain  Humphreys,  Captain  Lee,  Judge  Acker,  and  my- 
le  arrived  there  some  time  after  the  difficulty  occurred,  and  he 

to  know  the  facts. 

7ho  was  that! — A.  Lieutenant  Bishop. 

id  Acker  join  you  in  a  report  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  the  democratic  elect- 
e  all  made  a  report,  and  the  report,  I  believe,  was  for  the  benefit 
tenant  Bishop.  He  wanted  to  report  to  the  general  commanding 
Orleans  in  reference  to  the  matter,  and  we  agreed  upon  the 
B^hich  in  substance  covered  the  whole  thing, 
rhat  did  Acker  say  about  it ! — A.  I  do  not  know  what  point  you 
t)out  it. 

^hat  did  Acker  say  to  yon  and  Colonel  Lee  about  the  safety  of  your 
;f — A.  He  said  this,  in  conversation  with  Lee  and  myself,  after 
:hings  occurred  in  my  room ;  it  was  about  this,  in  substance, 
ig  to  Captain  Lee :  ^^  Do  you  know,  Lee,  that  I  could  have  had 

1  Frazee  killed  at  any  time  during  this  canvass ;  and  do  you 
[lat  I  have  been  a  great  protection  to  you  during  this  canvass," 
;h  things  as  that.  Captain  Lee  told  him  that  he  was  aware  of 
ct.  And  I  think  he  said  about  this  thing,  '*•  Just  with  the  crook 
nger,  or  with  the  utterance  of  a  single  word,  I  could  have  had 
h  killed  at' any  time."    That  was  the  substance,  I  think  his  exact 

re. 

0  you  know  General  Sharpe  1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  met  him  once 

k 

'hat  did  he  say  about  protecting  you  and  Lee  Y — A.  Soon  after 
urrence  we  were  at  the  dinner-table ;  he  was  sitting  at  one  end 

able  and  I  at  the  other 

ho  is  General  Sharpe  ? — A.  General  Sharpe  was  a  brigadier-gen- 
be  confederate  army,  and,  I  think,  was  chief  of  police  for  a  few 
Columbus,  Miss.,  the  night  before  the  election  in  1875,  and  the 
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day  of  the  election.    He  was  a  brigadier-general  in  the  confederate 
army,  with  no  official  position  now. 

Q.  A  democrat  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  democrat. 

Q*  ^ow  state  what  he  said. — ^A.  The  substance  of  his  language  w^ 
this :  We  were  talking  about  matters  and  things  generally,  and  finallj 
he  remarked  to  me,  ^'  Frazee,  if  it  had  not  been  for  me  and  Capttui 
Humphries,  and  one  or  two  others,  the  boys  would  have  come  upt< 
your  room  and  taken  you  out  and  shot  you,  or  something."  That  con 
versation  was  directed  to  me.    I  was  sitting  right  by  him. 

Q.  Was  Lee  present  f — A.  I  think  he  was  sitting  at  the  table,  or  Dea 
there.  He  was  in  the  room,  reading  at  the  time,  I  believe.  Then  h 
remarked  to  me :  ''As  we  were  coming  over  from  Columbus,  this  mora 
ing,  I  told  the  boys  that  if  any  difficulty  occurred  to  day,  they  roust  na 
molest  you  and  Frazee ;  that  you  were  confederate  soldiers,  and  mad 
good  soldiers,  and  all  that,  and  that  you  must  not  be  molested.'' 

Q.  They  did  not  molest  you  because  you  had  been  confederate  so 
diers  ? — A.  That  is  what  he  said  he  told  the  boys,  and  it  was  nnde 
stood  on  the  train,  Lee  and  myself  should  not  be  molested,  if  anythin 
occurred,  because  we  were  good  confederate  soldiers. 

Q.  Had  you  both  been  in  the  confederate  service! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  method  pursued  in  the  registK 
tion  of  colored  votes  f — A.  I  think  I  do. 

Q.  In  what  county,  and  what  was  it! — A.  I  can  tell  you  howthi 
managed  the  registration  in  my  county,  Chickasaw. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  it. — A.  In  the  first  place,  they  appointed  two  den 
ocrats  on  the  board ;  and  then  they  appointed  a  colored  man  who  wa 
never  considered  much  of  a  republican ;  in  other  words,  they  had  tk 
entire  control  of  the  board. 

Q.  Was  lie  an  intelligent  or  an  ignorant  negro  f — A.  He  is  quite* 
sharp  fellow,  a  pretty  shrewd  negro  j  but  he  is  not  considered  a  r^at^ 
lican  by  any  means. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  When  a  party  came  up  to  register,  they  would  makft 
him  swear  to  the  section,  the  township,  and  the  range  upon  wbiebbd 
lived.  The  registration-law,  also,  provides  that  the  board  can  meetat 
the  county-seat,  after  they  have  taken  all  the  names  down,  and  lenao 
the  registration-lists  upon  a  satisfactory  showing.  It  does  not  provide 
what  character  of  testimony  shall  be  necessary  in  order  to  jastifirthft 
board  in  erasing  a  man's  name  who  is  registered ;  and  it  does  not  pro- 
vide that  a  party  shall  even  be  notified  that  objections  have  been  made 
to  his  registering  and  given  an  opportunity  to  come  forward  and  shof 
that  he  was  properly  registered.  I  know  of  a  great  many  whoregis^ 
tered  or  thought  they  were  registered — they  went  through  the  fomof 
registering  j  but  when  they  went  to  vote,  their  names  could  not  befoQod 
on  the  registration-book.  Of  course,  it  was  a  very  difl^cult  matter  for 
an  ignorant  man  to  swear  to  the  section,  and  township,  and  range  o& 
which  he  lives. 

Q.  A  great  many  of  the  negroes  could  not  do  it,  I  suppose !-A. 
There  were  some  that  did  not  do  it ;  their  names  could  not  be  fooDdin 
the  registration-book.  I  know  several  whose  names  were  not  on  the 
registration-book  when  they  came  up  to  vote. 

Q.  Could  they  not  vote  if  left  off  by  mistake  or  accident! — A.  Soj 
there  is  no  provision  for  anything  of  the  sort  They  give  a  personiw 
certificate  of  his  registration  ;  no  showing  whatever. 

Q.  They  just  put  it  on  a  book  I — A.  Upon  a  blotter,  my  understand- 
ing is  they  put  it,  and  then  they  go  to  the  county-seat  and  revise  tW 
registration-book  and  transcribe  it  to  another  book ;  and  then  if  an} 
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comes  np  and  objects  to  a  person  being  registered  tbe  board  is 
ized  under  the  law  to  scratch  oat  his  name.    It  does  not  say  the 
my  shall  be  under  oath,  but  it  is  simply  on  satisfactory  showiug 
bo»:d. 

.iter  a  man's  name  is  on  the  book  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
J  there  any  provision  that  the  party  shall  have  notice  f — A.  Noth- 
that  sort. 

'0  you  know  B.  F.  Owen! — A.  A  man  named  Owen,  and  West 
others  were  the  registrars  of  our  county. 
0  you  recoUecc  seeing  this  article  in  the  Okolona  ^'  Southern 

A  HEAVY  DAY*S  WORK. 

Egypt,  AMgu8t  15, 1676. 

Colonel  :  We  bad  a  beavy  daj*8  work  yesterday.    Freedmen  fallj  aroased,  and 
'med  as  to  location  in  the  district,  beings  able  in  many  cases  to  f^ive  section,  town- 
raoge.    From  indications,  we  fear  our  people  are  not  sufficiently  awake.    Regis- 
Mteroay :  181  colored,  51  white. 

B.  F.  OWEN. 

saw  that. 

.Dd  at  the  bottom  of  the  article  is,  ^'  Wake  up,  white  men,  and 

r  at  once !    Register  to-day  P — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I  saw  it. 

M  you  see  that  in  the  paper  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3  Owen  a  democrat,  a  member  of  the  board  of  registration  ? — A. 

r. 

his  was  published  about  the  time  it  purports  to  be  f — A.  Yes, 

iblished  while  the  registration  was  going  on.    I  remember  see- 

n  the  Southern  States* 

>o  you  know  anything  about  colored  men  being  discharged  for 

voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — A.  I  heard  of  their  being  dis- 

1.  I  do  not  know  of  any  of  my  own  knowledge.    In  the  canvass 

i  I  do  not  think  I  heard  a  democratic  speaker  unless  he  threat- 

lem  with  discharge  or  non-employment  if  they  voted  the  repub- 

sket.    All  of  them  used  such  language  as  that. 

id  they  not  pass  some  resolutions  on  that  subject! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 

issed  resolutions. 

leve  they  published  in  the  papers  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

o  you  remember  seeing  published  in  any  paper  there  what  I  will 

id  to  you : 

Houston,  January,  1876. 

Dt  to  a  call  of  tbe  president,  the  clab  met  at  the  court-house  at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m., 
tes,  presiding. 

ion  of  Captain  Frank  Burkitt,  tbe  following  resolutions  were  read  : 
i  we  solemnly  declare  our  purpose  to  stand  to  and  abide  by  our  pledges  made 
8  canvass ;  and  that  we  will  hold  in  utter  detestation  any  man  claiming  to  be  a 
ive  democrat  who,  by  any  equivocation,  shall  in  the  least  violate  the  sacred  promises 
OS  previous  to  the  election,  either  as  a  club  or  as  individuals.^ 
t  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  will  we  employ  those  who  are  regarded 
in  the  radical  party. 

t  we  will  not  employ  a  laborer  who  has  been  discharged  by  any  member  of  our 
use  of  his  past  political  course. 

;  the  members  of  this  club  are  requested  to  send  in  to  the  secretary  the  names  of  all 
imed  off  by  them  under  the  above  resolutions,  and  that  the  executive  committee  of 
f  is  requested  to  publish  their  names. 

;  every  other  club  in  the  county  be  requested  to  take  like  action. 
:  our  papers  are  requested  to  publish  these  resolutions,  and  the  names  of  persons 
sm  by  the  executive  committee. 
,  colored  men  are  invited  to  join  this  club. 
,  this  club  meet  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month. 

J.  B.  GLADNEY, 

Secretary, 


( 
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Do  you  remember  these  resolutions  being  pablished  at  the  time!-A. 
Yes,  sir;  published  in  our  county  paper — a  democratic  paper— the 
Chickasaw  Messenger,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  this  published  since  the  election,  or  any- 
thing equivalent  to  this : 

[Chickasaw  MesseDger.] 

BUEMA  Vista,  Miss.,  January  1,  I87& 

Editor  Messenger  :  The  followiDfi^  list  comprises  the  freedmen  that  have  been  reported 
by  the  members  of  the  Buena  Vista  democratic-cooservative  club  as  the  one-third  that  would 
be  refused  to  recontract  for  the  year  1876.    You  are  requested  by  the  club  to  publish  theii 
names  in  the  Messenger. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

C.  A.  M.  PULLTAM, 

Secretary  B,D.C,C. 

Fred.  Crow,  Frank  Williams,  Davy  HoUiman,  John  Doss,  Wade  PulHam,  Calrin  Olid* 
ney,  Joe  Moore,  Henry  Johnson,  Anderson  Williams,  £d.  Bramlett,  John  Pulliam.  BeD.Vi]- 
liant,  Gay  Brand,  Wash.  Chandler,  Jake  Walker,  Henry  Woodard,  Lawson  Palliam,  W. 
Huddlestone,  Martin  Pulliam,  £d.  Kyle,  Calvin  Gray,  John  Buchanan,  Dan.  Funds,  Albert 
Conor,  Ed.  Nathan,  Jim  Pulliam,  Simon  Baskin,  Bill  Pulliam,  George  Gates,  J.  Featltf- 
ston,  Shadi  Love.  Hilliard  Fields. 

A.  I  remember  seeing  that. 

Q.  You  think  you  have  seen  that  ? — A.  I  know  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  this : 

We  are  not  familiar  with  the  names  of  all  the  leading^  darkies  in  Buena  Vista,  hot  itoocoK 
to  us  that  many  of  them  do  not  appear  upon  the  list  sent  us.  We  may  not  nndenttod 
aright  the  <iction  of  the  Buena  Vista  club,  but  our  impression  was  that  one-third  of  the  labor- 
ers were  to  be  discharged,  and  that  one-^ird  should  include  such  turbulent,  vicious  rasetb 
as  Fred.  Mcintosh,  Prince  Huddlestone,  and  others  who  once  held  high  carnival  in  thatsK- 
tion«  Let  us  have  no  *'  whipping  the  devil  around  the  stump,**  friends,  but  let  us  carry  ontoor 
pledges  both  in  spirit  and  letter. 

A.  Yes;  Fred.  Mcintosh  there  named  was  president  of  a  repablican 
club. 

Q.  Did  that  appear  in  the  paper  ? — A.  I  know  it.    I  saw  it ;  I  read  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  paper  published  in  Monroe  County  called  tbe 
Monroe  Examiner  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  see  it  and  read  it  f — A.  Very  seldom.  I  have  read  it  oc- 
casionally. 

Q.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  a  copy  of  that  paper,  of  whicli 
this  is  an  extract  that  I  show  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  recollect  8e^ 
ing  that  paper. 

Q.  Have  you  any  publication  that  you  want  to  offer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
here  is  one  thing  that  is  published  in  a  democratic  paper  that  I  wish  to 
refer  to,  in  reference  to  th6  Artesia  affair.  This  is  the  Meridian  tri- 
weekly Mercury  •f  Friday,  November  26,  headed,  "A  tield-day  at  Ar- 
tesia.'' Here  is  rather  a  lengthy  report  of  the  Artesia  affair,  and  this 
is  what  I  specially  wish  to  refer  to. 

Q.  Is  that  a  democratic  paper  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  what  I  especiaOj 
refer  to  : 

Frazee  and  Whitfield,  when  the  battle  commenced,  took  counsel  of  their  gwMj  f'^^ 
and  locked  themselves  up  in  a  room  in  a  hotel,  and  even  then  came  near  falling  Tictins  to 
the  just  indif^nation  of  the  people.  A  small  body  of  some  eij^ht  or  ten  resolute  and  discreet 
men  stood  guard  over  the  entrance,  and  with  appeals  to  reason  and  sober  sense,  not  uomix^^ 
with  threats,  kept  back  the  furious  people  who  would  have  dragged  them  forth  and  shot  of 
hung  them  on  the  spot,  and  saved  them. 

In  connection  with  that  I  will  state  that  I  was  in  my  room  all  the 
time  up  to  some  time  after  the  difficulty  occurred. 
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itire  article  from  the  Meridian  Mercury  was  directed  to  be  in- 
the  testimony,  and  is  as  follows : 

>AV  AT  ARTESfA. — ANOTHER    HELL  THAT  WAHN*T  ENTIRELY  SMOTHERED. 

ly  was  the  appointed  day  for  a  radical  meeting  at  Artesia,  and  Frazee  and 
ere  the  orators.  Negroes  came  from  everywhere — came  with  all  the  pomp  and 
e  of  glorious  war,  in  cavalcades,  mounted  on  muleback,  chiefly  ;  they  came  thus 
and  distinct  bands,  from  different  directions.  When  two  or  three  bands  had  got 
Dund,  a  line  was  formed,  a  dead-line  established,  and  the  announcement  made 
death  to  cross  it  until  the  speaking  was  over.  OflScers  with  drawn  swords 
;nd  down  the  line,  and  straightened  it  and  put  it  in  military  trim. 
>8  of  Artesia  are  few  in  number,  and  we  will  not  insult  them  by  insinuating 
vere  intimidated,  but  will  say  they  were  cautious  and  prudent,  and  tele- 
Ilolumbus  the  situation,  and  asked  for  a  company  of  United  States  troops  sta- 
,  to  come  to  keep  the  peace.  The  people  noticed  that  one  of  the  bands  of  negroes 
d  by  a  wagon,  tbat  might  carry  baggage,  or  rations,  or  something.  The  wagon 
have  fallen  under  suspicion,  and  was  probably  watched  with  a  cautious 
eye.  Our  information  is  to  the  effect  that  a  while  man  approached 
md  inquired  of  the  driver  or  guard  what  was  in  it,  at  the  time  peering  into  it  to 
.t  it  was  filled  with  arms.  The  negro  guard  or  driver  raised  and  pointed  a  gun 
t,  which  he  knocked  up  and  instantlv  fired  with  a  pistol,  shooting  his  antago- 
I  the  mouth.  Then  commenced  a  right  lively  clatter  of  fire-arms,  which  lasted 
ef  time.  That  beautiful  line  broke  into  about  five  hundred  pieces  in  less  time 
es  to  tell  it,  and  frightened — not  intimidated — negroes  were  scattered  in  flight 
open  fields  in  many  directions.  One  large  body  ran  for  a  woods,  where  it  was 
they  had  stacked  their  arms  before  coming  to  the  town.  Frightened  and  rider* 
with  saddleSi  ran  wild  through  the  fields,  and  altogether  there  was  a  scene 
fusion.  Five  negroes  were  wounded  by  the  fusilade,  two  of  them  believed  to  be 
>Ttally  wounded.  The  body  of  negroes  who  had  stacked  their  arms  in  the  woods 
1  recovering  them,  reformed,  anu  threatened  to  charge  the  town.  The  whitOfe 
,  and  there  being  a  scarcity  of  arms  besides,  there  was  some  nervousness  at  the 
r  a  time.  About  tbia  time  a  special  train  arrived,  in  answer  to  the  request  for  aid, 
Jnited  States  troops  and  citizens,  and  ended  all  danger  of  the  threatened  attack 
iy  of  negroes  in  the  woods. 

er  the  troops  had  arrived,  a  squad  of  about  forty  negroes,  ignorant  of  what  had 
r  of  any  order  to  secrete  arms  m  the  woods,  rode  as  large  as  life  right  up  into  the 
r  armed  and  equipped.    The  soldiers  made  them  sensible  of  the  situation,  which 
iss  a  surprise  to  them,  by  disarming  them. 
g  more  tnan  a  hundred  stand  of  arms  were  captured. 

id  Whitfield,  when  the  battle  commenced,  took  counsel  of  their  guilty  fears  and 
selves  up  in  a  room  in  the  hotel,  and  even  then  came  near  falling  victims  to  the 
tion  of  the  people.  A  small  body  of  some  eight  or  ten  resolute  and  discreet  men 
I  over  the  entrance,  and  with  appeals  to  reason  and  sober  sense,  not  unmixed 
,  kept  back  the  furious  people  who  would  have  dragged  them  forth  and  shot  or 
on  tbe  spot,  and  saved  tnem. 

noticed  that  the  Starkville  correspondent  of  the  Jiickson  Times,  who  described 
ered  hell  **  at  that  place,  (his  letter  is  reproduced  in  this  paper,)  said  that  the  re- 
ere  going  to  try  to  have  a  meeting  at  Artesia  on  Wodnesoay.  Will  the  Times 
pendent  advise  them  to  **  try,  try  again f"] 

I  have  read  the  article  from  the  Tri- Weekly  Mercury  about  the 
irtesia  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 
)  part  of  it  says : 

-as  formed,  a  dead-line  established,  and  the  announcement  made  that  it  was 
ss  it  until  the  speaking  was  over.  Officers  with  drawn  swords  walked  up  and 
le,  and  straightened  it  and  pat  it  in  military  trim. 

u  ever  hear  of  that  i 

hing  of  that  sort.    The  only  thing  that  I  heard  in  connection 

was  this :    When  the  colored  men  were  marching  through 

returning,  just  before  the  firing  commenced,  I  saw  a  colored 

a  drawn  sword  marching  down  the  line,  and  I  heard  him  say 

)  not  let  any  man,"  or  ^'any  damned  man  pass  through  these 

'hat  was  the  only  thing  I  heard  in  reference  to  this  matter. 

I  was  before  the  speaking  T — A.  There  was  no  speaking  at  all. 
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Q.  Before  the  time  for  speaking? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men  in  these  lines  go  to  where  the  speaking  \ri 
to  be  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  part  of  the  statement  is  not  true  f — A.  No,  sir.  V 
bad  not  even  agreed  on  the  place  for  speaking  then. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  anything  about  the  whites  having  telegraphed 
Columbus  to  ask  for  United  States  troops  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  anythi 
about  that  except  from  what  I  heard  some  of  them  say ;  that  is,  I  thi 
I  heard  some  of  them  say  that  they  sent  a  dispatch. 

Q.  If  they  did  it  was  after  the  negroes  had  left  7 

Mr.  Kebnan.  Let  him  tell  the  time  it  was  when  he  heard  it. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  remember  the  time  they  sent  that  dispat 
I  do  not  know  anything  of  my  own  knowledge  in  reference  to  i 
matter. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  after  the  firing  commenced  before  the  negn 
had  all  abandoned  the  town  ? — A.  About  two  minutes  and  a  hall 
reckon. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  of  them  returning  with  arms? — A.  The  oi 
thing  I  ever  heard  was  that  Captain  Lee  told  you  that  he  went  oat  a 
met  one  or  two  clubs  coming  in  and  sent  them- back.  I  heard  that  fr 
him.  I  think  he  stated  that  one  or  two  of  them  had  guns.  All  i 
information  I  have  on  the  subject  is  derived  from  him.  I  did  not  go< 
of  the  hotel  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  out  during  the  afternoon,  I  suppose  ! — A.  No,s 
I  remained  in  my  room  nearly  all  the  evening.  I  was  about  the  bote 
little,  but  I  did  not  feel  very  comfortable.  I  thought  the  most  pleas 
place  I  could  find  was  in  my  room. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  extracts  thjit  you  desire  to  offer  f — A.  I  ha 
one  here  published  in  the  Southern  States  of  Okolona.  It  is  in  refi 
ence  to  the  election  of  1875.  It  is  in  the  paper  of  November  10, 18i 
This  is  republished  in  the  Prairie  News,  a  republican  paper,  on  Frida 
July  28,  1876,  verbatim.  I  have  not  the  original  Southern  Stat 
at  this  time,  but  this  is  a  copy.  I  furnished  the  editor  of  the  Praii 
News  with  the  paper  in  order  to  get  this  extract.  This  entire  article 
it  appeared  in  the  Southern  States. 

Q.  That  is  a  democratic  paper t — A.  The  Southern  Slates  is  a  den 
cratic  paper.    This  is  the  article: 

The  radical  party  of  this  State  contend  that  intimidation  won  the  white-line  Tictorj. 
is  not  the  first  time,  neither  will  it  be  the  last  in  which  intimidation  has  been  8ucc«^ 
used.  The  white  men  have  been  intimidated  in  times  past,  and  wonder  which  has  tbein 
of  the  bargain.  We  are  so  situated  that  we  are  obliged  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire.  Lett 
white  men  not  be  afraid  to  intimidate  evil-doers.  Intimidation  is  legitimate,  perfectly  lefi 
mate. 

That  was  published  in  the  Southern  States  of  November  10, 1875, 
democratic  paper  published  in  the  town  oi  Okolona. 

Q.  After  the  election  of  18751 — A.  Yes;  after  the  election  of  1875. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  what  occurred  on  Chapel  Hill;  wh 
county  is  it  in  f — A.  Chapel  Hill  is  in  Oktibbeha  County.  I  kiK 
nothing  about  the  matter. 

Q.  From  report  do  you  know  of  any  disturbances? 

Mr.  Kernan  objected. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

Mr.  Teller.  I  want  to  put  in  a  newspaper  article  that  has  been  pi 
lished.  We  shall  have  a  witness  from  there;  but  I  wish  to  show  \ 
general  character  of  the  affair.  [To  the  witness.]  You  say  that  is 
Oktibbeha  County  ! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  State  what  you  know  about  it.  What  is  the 
poeral  report!  If  you  have  seeu  any  newspaper  articles,  produce 
em, — A.  I  know  nothing:  about  it  except  mere  newspaper  articles.  I 
ve  an  article  here  published  in  a  republican  newspaper,  the  Prairie 
W8.  That  is  the  generally  received  version  of  the  all'air  by  repub- 
ma, 

I  la  it  contradicted  f — A.  I  think  it  is  generally  understood  that 
re  were  about  thirty-six  colored  men  shot.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
thing  about  it,  of  my  own  knowledge,  only  the  generally  received 
Mon  of  it. 

[r.  Kbrnan.  I  object  to  that. 

I.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Is  this  the  article,  headed  "  The  night  of  hor- 
jf^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  Tbat  is  the  generally  accepted  version  of  the  affair,  is  it  ? — A.  That 
ihe  generally  siccepted  version  of  the  affair  by  republicans,  their  un- 
rslaiiding:  ot  it. 

Mv.  Teller.  I  will  not  read  the  article.    I  offer  it  in  evidence. 
The  following  is  a  copy  : 

A  MIGHT  OP  HORRORS. 

TerriMc  outrage  at  Cliapel  Hill,  Oktibbeha  County,  Miss. — A  republican  meetini^  dispersed 
frfamed  White-Liuera, —  One  colored  man  killed  and  thirtjf'Siz  wounded. — Not  a  single 
Wkit€' Liner  hurt. 

On  last  Sandaj  mommg  tbe  news  reached  us  that  a  riot  had  occurred  near  Choctaw 
iHfency  in  Oktibbeha  County,  aud  that  several  persons  had  been  killed  and  wounded.  On 
MoDdajr  evening  following,  a  dispatch  was  received  at  this  p>oint  asking  for  help;  that 
De^roes  in  larj^e  bodies  were  marching  on  Starkville  to  attack  it.  In  the  course  of  half  an 
«OQr  another  dispatch  was  received,  stating  that  the  negroes  were  leaving  for  their  homes, 
^od  that  assistance  was  not  needed.  From  a  gentleman  living  at  Starkville,  we  have  the 
ttost  positive  asj^uranco  that  the  negroes  had  not  assembled  anywhere  in  the  county  on  that 
Isjr,  and  that  these  dispatches  wero  sent  out  to  create  anenoneous  impression,  and  to  cover 
I  p.  Hs  far  as  possible,  the  dark  and  bloody  deeds  committed  on  a  republican  club  on  last 
•tnrday  night. 

As  to  the  particulars  of  the  horrible  scene  that  occurred  at  Chapel  Hill,  we  were  guided 
^ith  the  sole  desire  to  ascertain  the  absolute  facta  in  the  case,  and  we  now  propose  to  give 
t  to  the  public  as  related  by  eye-witnesses : 

On  Saturday,  the  23d  instant,  the  colored  people  of  the  Chapel  Hill  club  met  at  their 
^al  place  of  meeting,  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  congressional  convention  which  had  been 
alied  to  meet  in  Okolona  on  the  27th,  to  nominato  a  candidate  for  Congress.  The  club 
t^  been  in  session  but  a  very  short  time  when  «  body  of  armed  white  men  entered  the 
uildlDg  and  commenced  cursing  and  violently  denouncing  the  chairman  and  other  lead- 
Dg  members,  and  told  them  that  the  beating  of  drums  had  to  cease ;  that  they  had  been  riding 
pr  bonrg  to  catch  up  with  tbe  drum,  that  it  looked  too  much  like  war  times,  and  that  they  vvere* 
ired  of  drum-beating.  The  chairman  of  the  club,  seeing  that  no  business  could  be  trans- 
M  while  these  hostile  demonstrations  were  going  on,  Adjourned  the  meeting,  with  the 
mderstanding  among  the  colored  people  that  they  would  re-assemble  again  after  dark,  to 
^'niplete  the  business  left  unfinished.  The  crowd  then  dispersed,  and  so  ended  the  first  act 
*f  the  drama. 

According  to  the  agreement,  the  republican  club  re-assembled  at  their  club -room  after 
Ivk,  and  organized  their  meeting  on  the  outside  of  the  church,  for  fear  that  those  white 
MQ  might  return,  slip  up  on  and  snoot  them  through  windows  and  door.  A  small  fire  had 
«M  kindled  between  the  church  and  the  road,  and  while  one  of  the  members  was  address- 
Bg  the  club  from  the  steps  of  the  church,  the  White-Liners  slipped  quietly  up  the  road, 
fviug  left  their  horses  down  in  a  swamp  some  little  distance  off,  and  bred  into  the  crowd, 
iiling  one  dead  on  the  spot  and  wounding  thirty-six  more,  four  of  whom  are  thought  to  be 
iortally  wounded.  At  the  first  fire  the  colored  people  scattered  in  every  direction,  com- 
l^ly  panic-stricken.  All  the  killed  and  wounded  were  shot  in  the  back,  for  the  crowd, 
faeu  the  firing  commenced,  were  facing  the  speaker  on  the  church-steps,  and  with  their 
icks  to  the  road,  where  laid  the  assassins  concealed  by  an  embankment.  An  evidence 
U  the  colored  people  were  taken  unawares,  and  had  not  fired  a  single  shot,  is  that  they 
d  carried  some  eight  or  ten  guns  with  them  to  the  church,  to  protect  themselves  in  case 
J  were  attacked,  and  had  set  their  g^ns  against  the  church,  but  on  running  away  under 
terrific  fire  they  left  their  guns  standing  by  the  church,  and  on  examination  it  was  dis* 
'ered  that  they  had  not  been  fired,  and  that  they  wero  all  loaded,  with  three  exceptions. 
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And  as  another  evident  fact,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  where  these  white  men  Isj 
concealed,  and  immediately  in  their  rear,  stood  a  fence  and  frame  bnildinp^,  aodbadtlH 
negroes  fired  a  single  shot  it  would  have  left  its  mark.  But  on  a  careful  inspection  bj 
witnesses  and  the  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county,  not  a  single  bnllet-mark  c^uld  be  discorenil 
Any  where  in  the  rear  of  the  assassins  lying  concealed  in  the  road.  The  church  in  front, 
where  the  negroes  were  standing,  was  literally  riddled  with  bullets,  but  in  the  building  ud 
fence  just  in  the  rear,  where  the  white  men  stood,  not  a  aolitaiy  trace  of  a  bullet  conld  k 
found.  How  strange,  had  the  negroes  been  the  aggressors ;  yet  it  is  tme  one  nq[To  wis 
killed  dead  on  the  spot,  and  thirty-six  wounded. 

All  the  evidence  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather  clearly  points  to  the  undeniable  ftct 
that  those  white  men  went  there  for  the  express  purpose  to  murder  the  members  of  tbe  T^ 
publican  club,  and  to  destroy  the  republican  organization  in  the  county.  The  large  boik 
of  the  republican  voters  of  Oktibbena  County  reside  near  Chapel  Hill,  and  to  makeoertaio 
of  the  demoralization  among  the  negroes,  it  was  necessary  that  the  bullet  should  do  tbt 
bloody  and  cowardly  work.  There  can  be  no  excuse  or  palliation  for  this  wholesale  sUagii- 
ter  of  iunocent  people,  whose  only  crime  was  that  they  were  republicans,  and  woald  bin 
voted  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler. 

The  report  that  these  white  men  were  invited  to  attend  the  club-meeting,  and  tbat  tbe 
colored  people  had  th^'own  out  pickets  with  instructions  to  shoot  any  white  man  wbo  mj 
approach,  is  absolutely  false  in  every  respect.  When  the  deputy  sheriff  and  his  posK 
arrived  at  the  scene,  they  found  all  the  white  men  gathered  around  the  dead  bodjof  tiie 
negro,  and  all  of  them  were  drunk  and  armed.  The  leader  of  the  gang  told  t<he  depot; 
sheriff  that  there  were  five  hundred  negroes  near  by,  and  they  were  expecting  ao  attack 
every  minute.  The  deputy  and  his  posse  started  for  tbe  visionary  blacks,  and  scoared  tbe 
whole  country,  but  they  could  find  no  one  except  those  shot,  who  were  trying  to  get  boaie. 
The  names  of  the  assassins  have  all  been  taken,  and  a  list  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
United  States  marshal.  A  speedy  trial  is  demanded  by  all  good  and  law-abiding  people, 
and  if  found  guilty  of  the  charge  of  murder  they  should  be  made  to  pay  the  penalty.  Tbe 
lowest,  the  meanest,  the  most  God-forsaken  specimen  of  humanity  is  tne  sneaking,  cowardij 
assassin,  be  he  white  or  black. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Was  this  the  case  where  they  went  to  the  church  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Teller.  It  is  not  the  first  one  about  which  we  had  testimooj 
where  they  were  afterward  taken  out. 

The  Witness.  This  is  the  meeting  held  at  Chapel  Hill  Church  in  Ok 
tibbeha  County,  about  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Artesia — this  place  I  am 
speaking  of — and  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Starkville.  It  is  a 
very  largely  republican  precinct  or  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that  as  not  proper  evidence.  [To  the  wit- 
ness.] Have  you  stated  all  you  know  about  Chapel  Hill  7 — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Did  y6u  include  all  the  appointments  that  yoa 
had  made  I — ^A.  No,  sir,  I  did  not. 

•  Q.  Oo  on  and  state  where  you  did  not  speak,  and  why  you  did  not 
fulfill  your  engagements. — A.  The  further  south  we  went  dariug  the 
canvass  the  more  intensely  bitter  became  the  canvass ;  the  tone  of  tb« 
people  seemed  to  materially  change  as  we  progressed  sonth  into  the 
largely  republican  districts.  The  first  demonstration,  as  I  said  before, 
was  that  the  rifle-clubs 

Mr.  Teller.  Yon  need  not  go  over  that  again. 

The  Witness.  I  am  not  going  to,  but  I  want  to  give  my  reasons  why 
we 'did  not  speak.  It  was  that  the  rifle-clubs  turned  out  at  Palo  Alto. 
Then  I  was  to  speak  at  West  Point  the  next  day,  and  at  Starkville  tbe 
next  day }  a  riot  occurred  at  Artesia,  and  our  next  appointment  was  al 
Crawford,  about  eight  miles  below. 

Q.  At  what  county  f — A.  That  is  in  Lowndes  County  ;  very  largely 
colored.  I  was  informed  by  a  prominent  man  in  the  democratic  party^ 
and  I  will  state  here  that,  of  course,  I  could  give  the  name,  but  I  pre- 
fer  not  to  do  it  for  several  reasons. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  do  not  believe  he  would  object. 
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ViTNESS.  I  will  state,  then.  It  was  Capt.  W.  W.  Humphreys, 
rman  of  the  democratic  coanty  committee  of  Lowndes  Coanty. 
I  me  he  did  not  think  it  was  prudent  for  Captain  Lee  and  my- 
go  to  Crawford;  for  ^^the  excitement  is,  if  anything,  much 
there  than  at  Artesia."  I  will  stsite  this  in  reference  to  Captain 
reys,  that  I  consider  him  a  very  high-toned  gentleman,  and  he 
myself  and  Captain  Lee  with  all  the  courtesy  and  chivalry  that  a 
^sibly  could  another,  and  he  did  everything  to  see  that  we  were 
d  and  not  insulted.  The  excitement  was  higher  there  than  at 
and  he  did  not  think  it  was  advisable  or  prudent  for  us  to  go 
id  attempt  to  speak. 

y  Mr.  Telxeb.)  You  did  not  try! — A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  try. 
hy  did  you  not  go  to  Columbus f — A.  I  went  to  Columbus  my- 
went  over  and  became  the  guest  of  Captain  Humphreys  while 
nbus.  He  treated  me  very  kindly,  and  told  me  that  if  I  wanted 
:  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  all 
at  he  did  not  tell  me  whether  he  could  preserve  It  or  not.  He 
»:  he  was  satisfied  that  I  would  not  be  molested  if  I  attempted 
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;y  Mr.  Kernan  : 

here  ? — A.  At  Columbus ;  but  upon  information  derived  from 
:ans  and  from  some  democrats,  I  did  not  think  it  was  prudent  for 
felt  this  way  about  it :  that  if  I  attempted  to  speak  at  Columbus 
lit  would  be  a  row  or  a  riot.  I  did  not  really  apprehend  any 
to  myself  at  that  place,  because  of  the  assurances  I  had  received 
^ptain  Humphreys  and  others ;  but  I  felt  that  we  would  have  a 
dfrom  what  I  had  seen  three  or  four  times  previous,  I  did  not 
t  would  be  proper  for  me  to  get  the  colored  people  to  come  in 
8  some  would  probably  have  been  shot. 

k  Mr.  Teller  : 

lat  was  the  reason  you  did  not  speak  there. — A.  That  was  the 

^hat  county  is  that  in  f — A.  That  is  in  Lowndes  County,    I  was 
myself  with  a  great  deal  of  courtesy  by  every  party. 
^LLEB.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show  that  this  gentle- 
Ei  white  man. 

Witness.  I  am.  General  Sharpe,  I  will  state,  treated  me  very 
asly,  too.  I  wish  that  to  go  down.  There  is  one  little  matter 
)  to  state  myself,  in  reference  to  what  occurred  at  Okolona  the 
revious  to  the  election.  I  state  this  upon  information  derived 
lored  men^  who  came  to  my  house  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
I,  and  stated  to  me  this,  in  substance :  that  the  night  previous 
utation  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Clark,  which  was  about  three  miles 

f  OkolnnA.  hud  been  visited  hv  Abndv  of  RrmArl   mnnnt^il   niAn. 
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livery-stables  in  Okolona  were  in  use  the  night  previous  to  the  electioD, 
and  the  young  men  were  riding  over  the  country.  Another  instance 
that  was  reported  to  me — I  know  very  little  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge— was  where  one  of  these  bands  went  to  a  colored  preacher  there 
and  made  him  go  down  on  his  knees  and  swear  that  he  would  vote  for 
Tilden  on  election -day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  was  true! — ^A.  O,  no,  sir.  I  do 
not  know  that.    I  stated  at  the  outset  that  it  was  information. 

By  Mr.  Kbrnan  : 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer ;  why  did  you  volunteer  to  state  these  two  ru- 
mors without  personal  information  f — A.  I  simply  stated  that  for  this 
reason :  the  question  had  been  asked  me  at  one  time,  I  believe,  whj  I 
felt  intimidated,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  I  wanted  to  show  wbat 
the  general  feeling  was  in  the  country.    That  was  the  only  thing. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  you  heard  frequent  rumors  and  saw  state- 
ments in  the  papers  that  the  colored  men  were  going  to  rise  and  do 
certain  things? — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  rumors  of  that  sort  fre- 
quently ;  such  rumors  as  that  have  been  occurring  over  and  over. 

Q.  What  do  you  know,  if  anything,  in  reference  to  colored  men  in 
timidating  or  mistreating  in  any  way  black  men  who  voted  tbedem 
ocratic  ticket  or  joined  the  clubs ! — A.  I  will  state  in  reference  to  that, 
I  know  of  one  instance  that  occurred  in  my  town ;  that  is,  on  informa- 
tion. A  colored  man  voted  the  democratic  ticket  upon  electioo-daT^ 
and  his  wife  refused  to  sleep  with  him  for  three  or  four  days  afterwaiij 
and  would  not  let  him  go  to  bed  with  her. 

Q.  How  did  his  colored  brethren  treat  him  f — A.  I  never  heard  any- 
thing else  in  connection  with  that  matter.    That,  I  suppose,  is  troe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  colored  people  felt 
indignant  and  angry  toward  other  colored  men  who  joined  the  demo- 
cratic party  and  who  marched  in  its  processions  and  voted  its  ticket!- 
A.  I  will  state  in  connection  with  that,  of  course  there  has  been  m^ 
feeling  of  that  sort,  but  I  have  never  yet  known  of  a  colored  man  offer- 
ing another  colored  man  violence  because  he  voted  the  democrati(^ 
ticket. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it  as  occurring  in  Mississippi  ?— A.  I^ 
have  seen  it  published  in  democratic  papers.  1  have  seen  statement*^ 
of  that  character  published  in  democratic  papers. 

Q.  So  that  there  were  rumors  of  that  kind  in  the  press  to  a  greateroi 
less  extent ! — A.  O  yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  statements  of  that  character. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  few  general  questions.  About  how  many  coon 
ties  in  all  did  you  visit? — A.  I  visited  the  county  of  Lee,  the  count)' oj 
Itawamba,  the  county  of  Pontotoc,  and  the  counties  of  Chickasaw,  Oki- 
tibbeha.  Clay,  and  Lowndes. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  how  many  of  those  counties! — A.  I  spoke  at  Ponto^ 
toe,  the  county-seat;  I  spoke  at  Shannon  ;  I  spoke  at  Fulton  :  I  spolce 
at  Bolton's  Store.  Shannon  is  in  Lee  County,  and  Bolton's  Store  and 
Fulton  in  Itawamba  County.  The  next  place  we  spoke  at  was  at  Oko- 
lona, Chickasaw  County. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  anywhere  else  f — A.  I  spoke  in  Chickasaw  County, 
and  at  Palo  Alto,  Clay  County. 

Q.  These  are  the  places  where  you  actually  did  speak  f — A.  Those 
are  places  where  I  actually  spoke. 

Q.  I  understood  you  that  in  the  northern  counties,  or,  as  you  ex- 
pressed it^  in  the  counties  that  were  democratic,  there  was  no  serious 
diflOiculty  m  regard  to  your  speaking  T — A.  No,  sir.    I  was  treated  in 
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lost  of  those  places,  in  those  northern  counties,  with  the  greatest  con- 
deration. 

Q.  Yon  held  separate  meetings  and  joint  meetings,  did  you  t— A. 
68,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  violence,  or  collision,  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
-A.  No  violence.  At  Shannon  and  Pontotoc  the  crowd  was  a  little 
scited  and  they  seemed  to  be  very  much  irritated  because  we  would 
ot  divide  the  time. 

Q.  But  there  was  no  violence  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  These  counties  where  there  was  this  violence  were  what  you  call 
trongly-republican  counties  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  colored  people  predominated  there  largely  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  yourself  at  either  of  those  meetings,  except  that  you  have 
spoken  of  where  this  tiring  took  place,  see  any  violence  exercised  toward 
Miy  one  7 — A.  I  did  not. 
Q.  In  all  your  tour  through  the  country  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  see  any  actual  or  threatened  violence  to  any  one  except 
on  the  occasions  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — A.  1  do  not  think  I  did. 
I  don't  recollect  any. 

Q.  So  that  the  actual  violences  that  you  saw,  either  exercised  or 
threatened,  were  at  how  many  places?— A.  I  said  at  Palo  Alto;  when 
the  speaking  was  going  on  there  was  a  crowd  of  men,  who  came  from 
West  Point  with  a  piece  of  artillery,  armed  with  those  large  pistols,  and 
^ith  their  red  shirts  on,  and  pistols  buckled  on  the  outside.  The  col- 
ored people  were  gathered  around  the  place  of  public  speaking.  When 
they  came  up,  they  came  up  in  a  perfect  rush,  whooping  and  yelling, 
stopped  their  cannon  and  tired  it  off,  and  rushed  up  among  the  colored 
people  and  pressed  them  one  side  and  came  right  up  in  front  of  the 
l)olls.   It  was  done  in  rather  a  threatening  way. 

Q.  In  front  of  the  stand,  you  mean  I — A.  The  place  where  we  were 
speaking,  I  mean. 

Q.  About  how  many  were  there  that  came  up  in  that  company  and 
that  made  a  disturbance  and  tired  off  this  gun  and  pressed  to  the 
front!— A.  There  must  have  been  fifty  men  in  that  crowd,  I  suppose. 
Well,  I  don't  know  as  there  was  even  that  many ;  quite  a  good  crowd. 
Q.  There  was  no  actual  injury  done  to  anybody  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q-  No  actual  attempt,  that  you  saw  ? — A.  None  at  all,  that  I  saw. 
Q*  And  in  firing  off  the  gun  they  tired  a  blank  cartridge,  I  suppose  ? — 
A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q*  The  other  diflBiculty  was  at  Artesia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  next 
place  was  at  West  Point. 

Q-  What  took  place  there  T — A.  There  was  no  violence  at  all.    They 
simply  did  not  speak. 
Q'  Yoa  did  not  hold  that  meeting  there  T — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Bat  at  the  other  places  where  you  held  meetings  you  saw  no  vio- 
lence yourself  I — A.  No  place,  with  the  exception  of  Artesia.    If  I  am 
allowed  to,  I  will  make  one  statement  in  connection  with  that  matter. 

By  Mr.  Tellee  : 
Q.  Where  ?    At  what  place  T — ^A.  About  the  violences. 
By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  If  there  was  any  occasion  where  you  saw  it  yourself,  state  it. — A. 
Of  course,  I  am  simply  answering  the  question  propounded  to  me.  It 
[t  simply  this  :  from  the  general  tone  of  the  canvass  of  course  all  the 
*epablican  speakers  apprehended  violence. 
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Q.  I  will  not  ])or&oe  that  subject.  I  want  to  get  at  wbat  you  actually 
»aw  yourself.  You  have  stated  all  that  you  saw  yourself! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  stated  them. 

Q.  This  grand  jury  of  June,  1876, 1  want  to  inquire  about.  You  know 
the  law  there.  How  are  the  United  States  grand  juries  obtained  t-A. 
Well,  sir,  in  our  section  they  are  obtained  in  this  way :  we  have  United 
States  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Federal  judge;  at  least  that  has 
been  the  law,  I  believe.  Those  commissioners,  I  think,  select  8o  maoy 
names  and  send  them  up  to  the  judge — each  commissioner,  I  think,  sent 
ten  names  to  the  judge,  and  those  names  were  put  in  the  box,  and  tJie 
panel  drawn. 

Q.  How  many  commissioners  select  a  jury  ! — A.  I  think  we  have 
about  two  United  States  commissioners  to  each  county. 

Q.  They  select  so  many  names  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  send  them  to  the  court  ? — A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  So  far  as  yon  know,  are  these  commissioners  republicans  f— A.  In 
my  county  one  of  them  is  a  republican  and  the  other  is  a  democrat.  Mr. 
Murdock,  in  my  town,  is  one. 

Q.  Generally,  what  are  theyf — A.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  in 
other  counties. 

Q.  On  this  grand  jury  on  which  you  sat  there  were  how  many  repub- 
licans?— A.  I  think  about  two  democrats,  and  three  or  four  indepeod 
cuts,  and  the  balance  were  republicaus,  in  my  classification  of  the  jury. 

Q.  Did  you  find  indictments? — A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  find  auj  in- 
dictments for  violation  of  the  election  law. 

Q.  You  found  some  indictments,  did  you  not? — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  ve 
found  quite  a  number  for  violation  of  the  revenue  laws. 

Q.  Who  drew  the  report  that  you  made  to  the  court  ? — A.  Mr.  Cavett. 
is  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  the  report.    . 

Q.  What  was  his  position  ?    Was  he  a  grand  juror  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  composed  it  himself  or  whether  soa»« 
one  else  aided  him? — A.  I  do  not  know  who  composed  it.  I  willsiat^ 
this  in  connection  with  that,  that  I  indorsed  the  report. 

Q.  You  were  the  foreman,  and  you  signed  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  draw  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  it  until afte^ 
it  was  written  and  presented  to  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Did  you  know  in  whose  handwriting  it  was  then  ? — A.  I  tbinki*^ 
was  in  his  handwriting. 

Q.  He  presented  it  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  know  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  1  kno^' 
about  it. 

Q.  And  who  composed  it  you  do  not  know  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  district  attorney  ? — A.  Thomas  Walton. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  his  advising  that  men  be  indicted  andtli^ 
indictments  held  over  until  after  election,  if  anything  ? — A.  I  do  ik>^ 
know  anything  of  that  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  not  learn  something  about  it  ? — A.  I  never  beanl  any- 
thing about  that.  I  think  Cavett  said  something  to  me  about  tbat 
once. 

Q.  Was  there  not  published  a  letter  on  the  subject  in  the  newspapers' 
— A.  O,  yes,  sir;  I  saw  a  letter  published. 

Q.  Who  was  that  from? — A.  I  do  not  remember  just  abont  4^ 
letter.  I  believe  there  were  two  letters  published  in  reference  to  that 
matter ;  one  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Myers,  who  lived  in  Holly  Springs? 
and  Mr.  Cavett  also. 

Q.  They  both  published  letters  ?— A.  They  both  published  letters,  or 
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:er8  that  they  had  writteD,  or  that  were  signed  by  them.    I  read  them 

h. 

I.  What  was  the  substance  of  those  letters ! — A.  I  could  not  tell : 

lething  about  what  Judge  Walton  had  told  Mr.  Cavett,  and  he  had 

i  Mr.  Myers,  I  believe,  that  all  he  cared  about  iudictments  was  that 

Y  might  be  held  over  them. 

J.  Was  that  what  the  letter  stated! — A.  That  is  what  the  letter 

!;ed.    I  never  know  anything  about  it  at  all. 

I.  These  letters  were  published  by  these  men,  and  it  was  stated  in 

se  letters  that  Walton  said  all  he  wanted  was  to  have  the  indict- 

Qts  found  and  held  over  them  until  after  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

1.  And  those  were  published  in  the  papers  ? — A.  Those  letters  were 
3lisbed  in  the  papers.  I  think  Oavett's  letter  made  that  statement, 
that  statement  was  contained  in  Cavett's  letter. 

2.  Are  they  democrats  ? — A.  Myers  is  a  democrat. 

%  How  as  to  Cavett  ? — A.  Cavett  is  a  republican.  Myers  is  classed 
a  democrat,  and  Cavett  as  a  republican. 

Q.  When  was  that  letter  dated  which  charged  the  district  attorne^*^ 
ith  that! — A.  That  was  some  time  during  the  canvass,  after  the  grand 
iry  adjourned,  and  prior  to  the  election.  I  don'c  remember  the  date. 
Q.  Pablished  in  what  papers  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  was  pub- 
sbed  in  most  of  the  democratic  papers  in  the  State. 
Q.  Was  there  any  denial,  that  you  know  of,  published  by  Walton  f— 
.  No,  sir ;  Judge  Walton  never  published  any  denial. 
Q.  There  was  no  published  denial  of  it  in  tbe  papers  that  you  ever 
iw  f— A.  I  never  saw  any — no,  sir. 

Q.  Neither  in  the  republican  nor  the  democratic  papers  f — A.  I  never 
iw  any. 

Q.  In  all  your  traveling  there  was  no  actual  violence  perpetrated  on 
on  yourself? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  injured  in  any  way  during  the 
unpaign,  in  my  person. 

Q-  Yoa  spoke  of  democrats  makingcertain  statements  in  their  speeches, 
►id  you  refer  to  democrats  in  1876  threatening  colored  men? — A.  I  will 
ate  in  reference  to  that,  during  1876 1  did  not  hear  so  much  of  it  as  I 
id  in  1875. 

Q-  Did  you  hear  any  of  it  in  1876  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Who  was  the  man  ? — A.  I  heard  Colonel  Muldrow,  in  a  speech 
lathe  made  at  Palo  Alto,  say  that  "  we  must  carry  the  election ;"  that 
tbe  white  men  intend  to  rule  this  country,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  wade 
iroQgh  blood,  we  are  going  to  do  it."  That  is  about  the  substance 
fit. 

Q;  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  heard  democratic  speakers  speak 
r discharging  men,  and  not  employing  colored  men  if  they  voted  the 
'Pnblican  ticket. — A.  I  did  not  hear  that  during  the  campaign  of  1876. 

think. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  You  alluded  to  1875  ?— A.  1875. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  You  heard  no  speakers  make  those  thereats  during  1876  ? — A.  1 
Dot  remember  anything  of  that  sort  in  so  many  words.    They  would 

rthis 

I  W^ait  a  moment.  I  want  to  get  this  fact.  Did  they  say  in  ad- 
ssing  these  men,  in  substance,  or  in  exact  language,  ^^  If  you  vote 
republican  ticket  we  will  not  employ  you  or  hire  land  to  you,''  in 
I  f — A.  I  will  tell  you  what  they  said. 
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Q.  Did  tbey  say  that ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you,  yourself  ever  bear  any  democrat  threaten  a  colovwlmnn 
with  discharge  or  refuse  to  hire  or  rent  him  a  place  if  ho  voud  ibe  re- 
publican ticket  ? 

The  Witness.  In  that  language  f 

Mr.  Keenan.  in  substance. 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  "  in  substance."  I  car 
tell  you  what  I  did  hear. 

Q.  I  want  your  judgment  as  to  whether  you  heard  that  in  substance 
Give  the  language  if  you  can.  If  not,  give  the  substance.— iV. ' 
suppose  they  did.  I  can  give  the  language.  It  was  simply  tbis,  tba 
if  they  voted  the  republican  ticket  they  could  not  eat  their  meat  an 
bread  any  longer.  That  is  the  substance  of  it.  That  was  their  commo 
language. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  that! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  coal 
specially  designate  any  particular  person ;  it  was  a  very  common  remark 

Q.  You  cannot  name  any  one  from  memory  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  nol 
think  I  can  name  any  particular  person  who  used  that  language;  bo 
there  it  was  commonly  used.    I  think  I  heard  Judge  Acker  use  tb 
language ;  I  am  satisfied  that  I  did. 

Q.  Where  was  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  what  place.    We  w 
canvassing  together.    I  am  pretty  certain  he  used  that  language  dario 
the  canvass. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  that  is  one  of  the  things  complained  of 
intimidation,  the  statement  that  they  would  not  hire  men,  &c.— A.  Ye^s 
sir. 

Q.  By  the  law  down  there,  is  that  held  to  be  an  indictable  offense? — 
A.  I  will  give  you  my  views  of  that.  I  think,  of  course,  any  man  has 
the  right  to  hire  whom  he  pleases. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  understood  to  be  indictable  under  the 
law  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir;  that  is  not  my  understanding. 
By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  You  did  not  indict  them  for  that,  at  any  rate  T    You  know  nothiB^ 
of  it? — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Do  you,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  of  any  man,  or  of  anymeD, 
who  were  turned  away  from  employment,  or  who  were  refused  emploj* 
ment,  on  that  ground! — A.  I  don't  know  anything,  except  what  I  sav 
in  the  democratic  papers — that  certain  men  had  been  turned  off. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  act  as  a  judge  of  election  at  Buena  Vista,  I  believe  yon 
told  me  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  1876  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  violence  exercised  upon  you  ! — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  You  got  along  pleasantly  enough  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  everything 
passed  along  pleasantly,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned.  I  can  state  whil 
took  place  at  the  polls,  if  you  want  to  know  about  that. 

Q.  No ;  that  is  sufficient.  Were  there  any  witnesses  brought  before 
the  grand  jury  on  the  subject  of  indicting  these  men  who  were  alle^ 
to  have  been  gathered  around  the  church  ! — A.  I  think  that  is  the  occa- 
sion to  which  that  letter  refers  at  Chapel  Hill.  That  was  after  the  grand 
jury  had  dispersed. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Do  you  mean  the  grand  jury  which  you  were  on  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  was  after  the  grand  jury  had  dispersed. 
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Bv  Mr.  Kern  AN : 

»• 

?.  Yon  received  a  letter  dated  June  12,  1876  ? — A.  That  was  before 
Cliapel  Hill  matter. 

'.  What  was  referred  to  in  that  letter! — A.  It  was  this:  a  report 
circulated  by  some  democrat  who  came  down  among  the  crowd  and 
that  some  negroes  had  formed  in  the  town  and  were  coming  down 
ke  possession  of  the  polls. 

-A.t  what  place  was  that! — A.  That  was  at  Okolona.  Mr.  Mc- 
ti<,  who,  by  the  way,  is  my  wife's  uncle,  jumped  out  in  the  street 
IC5   says,  "  Fall  in,  boys ;  God  damn  them,  fall  in."    I  did  not  see 

X  was  at  Buena  Vista. 
^VVas  that  the  thing  referred  to  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Was  there  any  testimony  given  before  the  grand  jury  with  a  view 
iding  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  matter! — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  exam- 

I   suppose,  twenty  or  thirty  witnesses  in  reference  to  that  matter. 

-A.Dd  there  were  no  indictments  found  ! — A.  No  indictments  found. 

It  was  at  West  Point  where  they  came  up  and  yelled  so  that  you 
d  not  be  heard  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

X  believe  you  said  that  they  offered  no  violence  beyond  the  disturb- 
>  of  their  noise  and  their  crowding  in  ! — ^A.  And  following  me. 
.  How  many  colored  persons  were  there  at  the  meeting  when  these 

came  up  at  West  Point! — A.   The  crowd  seemed  to  me  to  be 
*Wv  divided — whites  and  blacks. 

•  Some  four  or  five  hundred  in  the  crowd,  yon  said  ! — A.  I  suppose 
■®  Were  about  four  or  five  hundred;  I  don't  know  how  many.  It  is 
'"■y  difficult  matter  to  tell ;  some  where  about  four  or  five  hundred, 
oald  say. 

^  You  walked  alone  down  to  yoar  friend's  house,  some  half  a  mile 
^fter  the  meeting  was  over  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  And  thev  came  after  you  making  these  cries  to  stop  you  and 
-ad  him  oft'!^— A.  Yes,  sir. 

•  About  how  many  followed  you  ! — A.  I  suppose  twenty-five  or 
y*     I  will  make  that  statement. 

•  They  did  not  do  any  violence  to  you! — A.  No.  sir. 

•  They  came  within  fifty  or  sixty  or  seventy  yaras  of  you  ! — A.  They 
*^'ecl  (ibout  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  in  my  rear. 

•  Is  it  not  true  that  this  grand  jury  on  which  you  sat  was  one  se- 
^  by  the  marshal  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding.  I  do 
know  how  the  grand  jury  was  selected.    It  is  my  understanding. 

!•  They  were  not  drawn  out  of  any  box,  as  you  understand  it !— A. 

^H't  know  that  I  have  any  information  upon  that  subject  that  is  re- 

^*^«     1  can  tell  how  I  happened  to  be  on  the  grand  jury. 

i"  Was  your  name  ever  put  in  the  box  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

«:  How  did  you  happen  to  be  summoned  ! — A.  A  republican  in  my 

'^^^^  of  the  country  had  been  drawn  and  he  had  died — Major  Bamil- 

J^f^nd  Colonel  Pierce  met  me  in  Okolona  and  told  me,  *'I  want  to 

t  Bouiebody  to  serve  on  the  grand  jury,"  and  he  asked  me  if  I  had 

y  objections  to  serving.    1  told  him  no,  I  had  a  little  business  up 

?J^  any  way  and  I  was  going. 

"•  Who  was  Colonel  Pierce! — A.  He  was  United  States  commis- 

^er.    I  was  not  practicing  law  at  the  time,  I  want  to  state. 

^-  You  lawyers  do  not  sit  on  the  grand  jury  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

^-  You  have   a  statute  excusing  you! — A.   No,  sir;    it  was   this 

^^*  Kbbnan.  It  is  not  important. 
24  MIS 
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The  Witness.  I  want  to  explain;  I  was  not  practicing  law  at  that 
time. 

Q.  Yoa  said  that  before  and  that  is  down.  Are  yon  now  practiciDgT 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  am. 

Q.  When  did  you  begin  practicing  again  f — A.  I  began  a  short  time 
after  that. 

Q.  How  long  before  that  had  you  stopped  f — A.  I  had  been  chan — 
eel  lor  of  that  district  up  to  a  short  time  previous  to  that.  I  was  ap — 
pointed  for  four  years. 

Q.  That  is  sufficient.    Do  you  know  that  any  one  of  those  grao 
jurors  have  ever  been  returned   by   the  commissioners! — A.  I  dou'c 
know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  selected  by  the  marshal !— A.  1 
do  not. 

Q,  Neither  one  way  nor  the  other! — ^A.  Ko,  sir;  only  in  referencetc 
myself.   I  know  how  I  was  selected. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact  you  learned  at  the  time,  or  you  heard  at  the  time^ 
that  some  of  the  democrats  there  had  telegraphed  for  United  Stat 
troops! — A.  That  was  talked  about;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  The  troops  came  ! — A.  They  came ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  of  no  republican  sending  for  them  ! — A.  IdoDOt;  - 
don't  know  whether  any  republican  did  or  not. 

Q.  You  heard  at  the  time  that  the  democrats  did  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  some  investigation  there  as  to  how  this  occurred?—^— 
Judge  Acker,  Captain  Lee,  Captain  Humphreys,  and  myself  talked  tis^ 
matter  over,  and  we  made  a  report  to  the  officer ;  I  suppose  it  was  tli« 
officer,  at  least ;  the  report  was  referred  to  him. 

Q.  It  was  referred  to  the  lieutenant  or  captain! — A.  We  made  a  re- 
port of  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 

Q.  Was  that  a  written  or  a  verbal  report!— A.  A  written  report. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Have  you  a  copy  of  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not.  It  was  pnb- 
lished  in  a  good  many  of  the  papers. 

Q.  Who,  if  any  one,  was  censured  in  that  report! — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  any  person  was  censured.  We  stated  this,  1  think:  that  the  col- 
ored people,  we  thought,  had  acted  very  imprudently  in  coming  totovo 
with  their  arms.  Of  course  that  is  what  we  were  contending  against- 
armed  men  attending  public  speaking. 

Q.  Was  it  then  stated  that  the  difficulty  arose  out  of  the  suspicioDS, 
justly  or  unjustly,  of  each  party  having  arms ;  was  that  the  idea?— A. 
Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  not  that  report  exculpate  the  whites! — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  that  it  did  that. 

Q.  Did  it  censure  them  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  censured  tbeiu. 

Q.  Did  it  say,  in  substance,  that  the  difficulty  arose  out  of  xhei^ 
that  the  colored  people  had  come  there  armed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was 
our  idea. 

Q.  And  you  have  no  copy  of  that  report! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  all  signed  it  there! — A.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  our  idea;  tW 
the  colored  people  coming  there  armed  made  the  difficulty. 

Q.  How  far  did  this  Lieutenant  Bishop  come  from  !  Where  was  h^ 
stationed  ! — A.  At  Columbus. 

Q.  How  far  off  is  that ! — A.  About  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  fro© 
Artesia. 
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Q.  Be  arrived  there  how  soon  after  the  aflfrav  f — A.  I  snppose  a  cou- 
'>^<*  of  hours  ;  two  or  three  hours,  or  an  hour  or  two  5  I  don't  know  ex- 
ctly  bow  long. 

Q.  I>o  you  remember  who  it  was  you  heard  say  that  the  democrats 
id  telegraphed  for  them  to  comet — A.  I  do  not:  no,  sir;  I  say  I  do 
t  Xt^  seems  to  me  that  Cap  ain  Humphreys  told  me  that  he  tele* 
ip2ie€l  for  them.    I  am  not  positive. 

J.  C^aiptain  Humphreys  was  a  democratt — A.  Yes,  sir;  Captain 
fn|>b  leys  was  a  democrat. 

.  .^^^  nd  he  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
iiD  k:  he  told  me  that  he  telegraphed  for  them ;  I  am  not  positive, 
iglrfc. 

.  TS^oQ  say  that  you  understood  at  the  time  that  some  of  the  demo- 
8  t:  laere,  the  substantial  men  among  them,  resisted  all  attempts  at 
eii<:^<,  asfar  as  they  could,  by  dissuasion  f — A.  I  don't  know  what 
r  ci  id,  except  in  reference  to  myself  individually.    They  told  me, 

I    ^mm  satisfied  that  Captain  Humphreys,  General  Sharpe,  and  James 
3a.m"Ti$on,  jr.,  did  all  they  could  tx)  protect  myself  and  Captain  Lee. 
J.  They  were  the  leading  democrats  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i.    -And  they  were  influential  men  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
}.  ^A^bat  was  it  you  said  about  some  resolute  men  preventing  the 
agbis  from  coming  there! — A.  That  was  in  the  Meridian  paper. 
Q    13o yon  believe  that  to  be  true! — A.  I  do;  yes,  sir;  because  Gen- 
ial ^barpe  told  me  the  same  thing,  and  Captain  Humphreys  told  me 
le  ^ufiie  thing,  in  substance.    He  came  to  my  room  as  soon  as  he  found 
ut  ^liere  I  was,  and  told  me  he  would  have  come  up  there  sooner  if  he 
lad  ktjowD  where  I  was. 

Q-  Have  you  got  the  number  of  colored  and  white  men  who  regivS- 
ered  in  your  county  in  1876!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q-,  Dave  you  got  it  so  that  you  could  get  it! — A.  No,  sir;  I  can  ap- 
)roxiiriaie  it  very  closely,  I  think. 

Q-  If'  you  can  give  it' with  any  accuracy,  please  state  it. — A.  I  can 
Jtate,  I  suppose,  within  one  huudred  of  the  vote  of  our  county. 

"'  What  was  the  colored  registration! — A.  The  colored  registration 
i^iw  about  fifteen  hundred,  I  think,  or  somewhere  near  that,  and  I  think 
M  white  registration  is  about  the  same.  I  think  the  colored  people 
^**^®  about  sixty  registered  majority  in  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 
9'  ^ou  are  speaking  now  of  1876! — A.  Yes,  sir;   about  sixty  ma- 

V  * 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

"  And  you  think  the  colored  people  have  how  many  majority  in  the 
'^Qty  f — ^^  About  sixty,  I  suppose.    That  is,  according  to  registra- 
^i?J  I  don't  know  how  many  majority  they  have. 
Vi.T'bere  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  full  registration  in  your  county! — 

Ox?"  ®^'^'  ^  ^^^^^  ^^®  registration  was  tolerably  full. 
^'  ^^as  not  the  aggregate  vote  as  much  as  any  vote  ever  polled  in 
our  County  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  it  was ;  I  would  have  to  refresh 
/  ^^mory  a  little  a]bout  that — ^yes,  it  was  just  about  the  usual  vote 
I  ^°^  county.  We  polled  about  twenty-six  hundred  votes,  I  think — 
^?.^^.v-8ix  or  seven  or  eight;  somewhere  along  there. 
^^'  It  is  stated  here  that  Tilden  had  1,892  and  Hayes  1,005.— x\. 

IJri  Bid  you  ever  give  a  larger  vote  than  that !  I  see  it  is  larger  than 
^^<^>  as  this  table  gives  it. — A.  I  think  that  is  about  our  usual  vote. 
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Q.  Then  you  bad  about  the  usual  vote  that  year!— A.  Yes, sir,  It 
pretty  nearly ;  I  don't  remember.  The  vote  usually  goes  about  tweuiy  II 
six  or  twenty-seven  hundred.  Ij.' 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  how  many  were  stricken  off  at  the    §L 
time  of  revision  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  examined  the  books.    1  kuow  that 
several  came  to  vote  whose  names  were  not  found  on  the  books— quite  a    |>^ 
number. 

Q.  Your  law  requires  them,  I  suppose,  with  a  view  to  identifying 
them,  to  give  the  section  and  the  range! — A.  The  law  does  not, bat 
that  is  the  constructioja  placed  upon  the  law  by  the  democrats. 

Q.  They  are  to  give  the  portion  of  the  district,  or  something  like 
that  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  something  to  that  effect ;  but  the  coustruction  placed 
upon  it  by  our  board  of  registration  was  that  they  were  to  give  the 
township,  range,  and  section. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  Chai>el  Hill  matter  J— A. 
None  in  the  world — no,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  pretty  universal  custom  in  your  county  to  carry  pistols,  I 
infer  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  always  carry  from  one  to  two  when  I  am  out  in  the 
canvass. 

Q.  You  generally  carry  pistols  ! — A.  All  of  us.  I  do  not  snppo'^ 
there  is  a  boy  fourteen  years  old  in  our  town  who  does  not  carry  asix- 
shooter. 

Q.  And  the  colored  men  carry  pistols  too  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  very 
few  colored  men  carry  pistols.  That  is,  it  is  not  so  common  among  tbe 
colored  people  as  among  the  whites. 

Q.  Have  they  a  desire  to  get  them  if  they  cant — A.  I  think  ftO-^ 
myself.  I  think  they  have  a  necessity  for  them  and  they  are  fools  i^ 
they  do  not. 

Q.  Have  not  you  republicans  drawn  pistols  in  your  conventions!— - 
I  have  never  known  of  their  being  drawn  on  any  person. 

Q.  Did  not  the  newspapers  say  that  you  drew  a  pistol  t — A.  But 
never  drew  one. 

Q.  That  is  the  universal  talk,  however  5  when  was  that  f — A.  Th 
was  at  Stockton,  a  year  or  two  ago. 

Q.  There  was  some  difficulty  growing  up  among  you,  and  sonci 
excitement,  and  they  charged  that  you  drew  a  pistol  and  cleared  tU^ 
stage  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  did  not  draw  the  pistol ;  I  cleared  the  st 
without  a  pistol. 

Q.  Was  that  stated  in  republican  papers? — A.  I  believe  some  of  th< 

were  independent. 

Q.  Part  of  them  were  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  is  not  true  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say — you  were  the  chairman — about  clearing  rti« 
stage  I — A.  I  said  that  1  was  chairman  of  the  convention  there,  att<l  * 
proposed  to  act  as  chairman,  and  that  was  all. 

Q.  And  out  of  that  your  opponents  in  the  republican  party  made  » 
story  that  you  drew  a  pistol  and  drove  them  off  ? — A.  Yes :  the.y  chargeu 
me  with  drawing  a  pistol. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  did  not  believe  it  myself,  but  I  thought  I  would  illus- 
trate by  you  how  such  stories  go. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  they  charged  it  upon  me. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  Mr.  Covett  voted  on  this  grand  jury  in  r^^' 
ence  to  finding  indictments  on  this  political  question — as  to  the  infr^Jg^ 
ment  of  the  election  laws  f 
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he  Witness.  I  suppose  I  am  allowed  to  answer  the  question  ! 
[r.  Kernan.  I  do  not  care  about  it. 

Ir.  Teller.  Mr.  Covett  has  published  a  statement  that  he  did  vote 
inst  it. 

[r.  Kernan.  Every  man  takes  an  oath  that  he  will  not  disclose  the 
Inactions  of  the  jury.  I  have  never  known  them  to  allow  the  mem- 
i  to  tell  how  they  have  voted. 

Ir.  Teller.  I  would  not  ask  it,  but  that  a  gentleman  tells  me  here 
t  Mr.  Covett  published  a  letter  stating  he  voted  against  it.  Go  on 
I  state,  if  you  know. 

'he  Witness.  Well,  do  you  think  there  is  no  impropriety  in  my  mak- 
that  statement! 

dr.  Teller.  Tbere  cannot  be.  I  think  you  could  do  so,  at  any  rate, 
i*iiy  proceeding  of  this  kind  ;  but  I  understand  that  Mr.  Covett  has 
d  80  himself. 

rbe  Witness.  I  will  state  this  in  reference  to  that:  If  Mr.  Covett  says 
*t  he  did  not  vote  that  way,  he  certainly  tells  the  truth  about  it. 
ere  is  no  doubt  about  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

I  You  speak  of  having  been  in  several  counties  and  sectiouv^i,  and  of 
fog  spoken  where  there  was  no  disturbance.  What  was  the  political 
Aoter  of  the  counties  iu  which  you  spoke  where  disturbauees  did 
•  f — A.  They  are  considered  republican  counties,  all  of  them. 

By  M  r.  Kernan  : 

They  are  where,  I  understand,  there  is  a  predominance  of  rei)ubli- 
^ — A.  Colored  people,  at  least. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
AfVhere  there  is  a  predominance  of  colored  people? — A.  Largely 


^ou  say  you  were  chancellor  there  for  some  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Did  you  serve  your  time  out  f — A.  No,  sir ;  1  did  not. 
•    ^hy  not  f — A.  To  use  the  common  term,  I  was  bull-dozed  out  of 
oflice,  1  suppose. 

i-  They  did  not  scare  you  out  of  it  ? — A.  Well,  they  did  not  scare  me 
^t  it.  1  simply  was  reduced  to  this  point,  that  it  would  have  been 
>^^ible  for  me  to  have  presided  as  chaucellor  and  enforced  the  law, 
JUforced  any  legal  process,  and  I  did  not  attempt  it.  I  still  recog- 
^  oayself  as  chancellor,  although  no  one  else  does. 
«•  I'he  legislature  legislated  you  out  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  legislature 
|*»lated  me  out. 

i>'  They  redistricted  the  State! — A.  They  redistricted  the  State,  and 
»^lated  all  the  republican  chancellors  out.  All  the  republican  officers 
■^  Out  without  legislation. 

ji*  They  changed  it  from  fifteen  districts  to  ten! — A.  They  changed 
Irooa  twenty  to  ten. 

H*  And  then  they  put  their  own  folks  iu  ! — A.  I  am  one  of  "  their  own 
il^^  myself,  but  they  put  in  democrats. 

"•  I  mean  they  legislated  all  the  chancellors  out,  and  put  in  ten  new 
^^  instead  of  the  twenty  old  ones ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  January  26, 1877 — 7  o'clock  p.  m. 

[Hod.  Otho  E.  Siugletou  examined  the  witDesses  for  Mr.  Keruan.] 

William  S.  Epperson  swora  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Question.  Please  state  your  place  of  residence,  bow  long  Lave  yon 
lived  there,  and  what  your  profession  is. — Answer.  I  live  in  Yazoo  City, 
Yazoo  County,  Mississippi.  I  have  lived  there  about  t wen ty-six  years, 
and  am  by  profession  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvass  of  1875,  and  also  1876,  iiitbe 
{State  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  State  first  as  to  the  year  1875. — A.  In  Yazoo  County  ouly  I  toot 
part  in  the  canvass.    I  did  not  go  outside  of  the  county. 

Q.  That  was  in  1875  !— A.  In  1875,  also  in  187G. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  as  to  the  election  of  1875  in  Yazoo  County, 
whether  it  was  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  whether  there  was  intiiuidatioa 
or  fraud  practiced  toward  the  voters  of  that  county  f  Thato|)eusop  | 
the  question,  and  you  can  go  on  and  testify  in  relation  to  it.  Wbatyoa 
state  as  of  your  own  knowledge  you  can  state  directly ;  if  you  undertake 
to  state  anything  that  you  have  heard,  plense  mention  it,  so  that  objec- 
tion can  be  made  to  it.— A.  Yes,  sir;  from  my  own  knowledge  the  flec- 
tion of  1875  at  Yazoo  City  was  perfectly  quiet  and  peaceable.  Froia 
information,  the  election  throughout  the  county  was  equally  so. 

Q.  Did  you  or  not  know  that  an  effort  was  made  to  get  up  a  republi- 
can ticket  in  the  county  of  Yazoo  in  the  fall  of  1875,  and  tliat  tli« 
parties  who  were  requested  to  run  or  who  were  nominated  declined  to 
accept  the  nomi nations f~  A.  I  did  not  know  of  my  own  persoual  knowl- 
edge.    I  was  informed  by  Captain  Bedwell,  the  postmaster  there- — 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Is  he  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  is  a  ropnUli- 
can,  and  a  leading  man  of  that  party  there.  I  was  informed  b)  CaP* 
tain  Bed  well  that  they  would  not  nominate  a  ticket. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  the  republicans  would  not,  you  mean? — A.  Ye«,  sir;  tli^ 
republicans;  and  they  did  not  nominate  a  county  ticket,  or  a  ticket  W 
county  oflficers. 

By  Mr.  Singlt?.ton  : 

Q.  That  was  in  18751— A.  1875.  There  were  no  nominations  madft 
A  ticket  was  published,  I  believe,  at  Jackson,  as  Captain  Be(iv<*'^ 
informed  me;  got  up  at  Jackson,  as  Captain  Bedwell  toUi  me,  by 
Colonel  Morgan,  and  sent  over  to  Yazoo;  but  Captain  Bedwell  toKlDK' 
that  it  was  without  authority  and  tbat  the  parties  placed  in  nomination 
by  that  ticket  refused  to  run ;  and  they  did  not  run.  The  republicans 
had  no  ticket  in  the  field  at  that  election. 

Q.  In  that  county  I — A.  In  that  county. 

Q.  Can  you  account  for  the  large  democratic  majority  in  that  county 
in  ihe  year  18751 — A.  1  think  I  can.  As  1  before  said,  the  republica'' 
party  had  no  ticket  in  the  field.  That  was  one  reason.  Anotber  reasofl 
was  that  Colonel  Morgan,  who  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
republican  party  in  Yazoo  County,  on  account  of  some  disturbance «^ 
aflray  that  occurred  at  a  public  meeting  in  Yazoo  City  some  time  in 
Sei)tember,  1875,  left  the  county  and  never  returned.  He  whs  ^ 
leader  of  the  party,  acknowledged  to  be  so  by  the  republicans  an^l 
believed  to  be  so  by  the  democrats.     He  was  the  soul  of  the  organiia- 


occasion. — a.  xnat  was  a  oaroecue  given  oy  ine  uemocratic 
Yazoo  Coauty  some  time  in  November,  1875,  and  it  was  giveu 
loretl  people;  that  was  the  object  of  it.  A  very  large  number 
?d  people  attended — men,  women,  and  children — at  the  fair- 
;  I  suppose  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  negroes,  at 
'olouel  Lamar,  Colonel  Singleton,  and  several  others  addressed 
ing,  and  everything  went  oQ  in  the  most  perfect  harmony  and 
I.  All  seemed  to  be  satisfied  and  contented, 
i  you  notice  whether  they  came  in  with  their  badges  on  and 
mers  flying,  and  with  bands  of  music! — A.  Yes,  sir;  previous 
ection  we  had  organized  colored  clubs  throughout  the  county, 
sed  one  myself  with  nearly  three  hundred  members.  The  clubs 
a  name  and  wore  a  badge  that  designated  the  club  that  they 
I  to.  The  clubs  marched  in  separately  from  the  different  ap- 
i  to  the  city,  all  wearing  their  badges,  carrying  their  flags — the 
States  flag — and  headed  by  a  drum  and  fife,  or  something  of 
.    They  marched  in  in  that  way. 

d  you  estimated  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  there t — 
sir. 

what  point t — A.  At  Yazoo  City,  at  the  fair-grounds;  that  is 
Tporate  limits — the  fairgrounds  are. 

I  they  stay  and  listen  to  the  speeches,  and  seem  to  be  inter- 
A.  1  think  so.    I  was  on  the  ground  all  day. 

18  there  not  great  enthusiasm  ? — A.  I  thought  so. 
d  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  t — A.  I  thought  so.    They  ap- 
the  speaking  and  seemed  to  be  very  cheerful  and  contented, 
ro  is  very  demonistrative,  any  way,  when  he  is  pleased,  and  he 
ially  so  that  day. 

II  you  tell  us  what  course  was  taken  in  that  canvass  to  induce 
people  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  I — A.  I  heard  several 

made,  and  made  two  or  three  myself.  The  argument  used  to 
he  negro  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket — we  gave  two  or  three 

We  pledged  the  negro  that  we  would  reduce  taxation.  State 
ity  and  municipal.  We  pledged  him  that  we  w^ould  keep  up 
m  of  education  that  had  been  instituted  in  the  State,  for  his 
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quainted  with  it,  is  entirely  friendly  to  the  system — entirely  so;  and  I 
know  the  people  of  Yazoo  County  are. 

Q.  Have  the  State  taxes  of  Mississippi  been  reduced  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  last  legislature? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  been  reduced. 
I  think  the  State  tax  now  is  six  and  a  half  mills,  perhaps,  or  sotoe- 
where  about  that;  that  reduction  was  made  in  1876,  by  the  democratic 
legislature. 

Q.  Will  you  please  explain  something  in  regard  to  the  taxes  of  1875, 
and  how  it  was  that  the  judges  of  the  State  were  paid,  which  made 
an  apparent  diminution  of  the  State  tax  f — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  in  the  year 
1875 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  democrats  came  into  power! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  about  that! — A.  The  republicans  were  in  power  theu.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1875, 1  will  say,  the  expenses  of  the  judiciary  of  the 
State  were  paid  out  of  the  State  treasury.  In  the  year  1875  the  repub- 
lican legislature  passed  an  act  providing  that  the  expenses  of  the  State 
judiciary  should  be  levied  and  collected  in  the  county;  that  is,  they 
transferred  the  burden  or  the  expense  from  the  State  to  the  several  coun- 
ties ;  and  there  was  a  diminution  of  two  and  three-quarters  mills  on  the 
State  tax.  The  State  tax  was  diminished  that  much  that  year;  but  it 
was  added  on  to  the  counties ;  that  two  and  three-quarters  mills  added 
to  the  eleven  and  a  quarter  mills,  which  remained  as  a  State  tax, 
brought  it  up  to  fourteen  mills,  which  it  had  been  theretofore.  There 
was  no  diminution  really  of  the  State  tax. 

Q.  It  was  simply  a  transfer  of  the  burden  from  the  State  treasary 
the  county  treasury  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  instead  of  being  made  a  State  lev- 
it  was  made  a  county  levy  in  1875. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  And  that  is  so  still  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  I  believe  that  the  report  made  by  the  auditor  to  Mr.  Boutwell  and 
his  committee  shows  that  the  tax  was  only  about  nine  mills  and  a  frac- 
tion. Was  that  correct,  or  does  it  add  up  to  a  larger  sum  f — A.  I  looked 
at  that  the  other  night,  and  I  found  that  the  secretary  of  state  made  a 
mistake  in  his  addition.  He  puts  four  mills  State  tax,  and  three  aoda 
fraction,  more  or  less,  for  bond  tax,  I  believe,  and  four  mills  for  some 
other  ]>urpose. 

Q.  For  schools? — A.  For  schools,  four  State  three  and  a  quarter 
bonds,  and  four  mills  for  schools ;  that  makes  eleven  and  a  quarter.  He 
carries  it  out  nine  and  a  quarter,  I  believe.  Obviously  it  is  a  mistake 
in  the  addition. 

Q.  So  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  eleven  and  a  quarter? — A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then,  by  adding  two  and  three  quarters  mills,  which  you  say  wasa 
transfer  on  account  of  the  judiciary  from  the  State  treasury  to  the 
county  treasury,  the  total  amounts  to  fourteen  mills? — A.  Ye^  sir; 
I  made  a  little  extract  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  Mr. 
Boutwell  which  I  have  here. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  it  to  go  in  your  statement? — A.  I  found  it  to  be  t^o 
and  three-quarters  mills  taken  from  the  State  treasury  and  put  upon  the 
counties. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Forjudges? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  called  the  judiciary  fund. 

Q.  The  bond  tax  was  three  and  a  quartet  ? — A.  Yes,  bir;  three  auda 
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;  that  makes  eleven  and  a  quarter,  and  then  two  and  three- 
8  of  it  taken  from  the  Slate  levy,  and  added  to  the  county  levy, 
he  fourteen  mills. 

3y  Mr.  Singleton  : 

an  you  state  what  change  was  made  in  the  rate  of  taxation  by 

[slature  of  January,  1870,  which  was  a  democratic  lejjislature  ! — 

link  the  State  tax  in  1876  was  six  and  a  quarter  or  six  and  a  half 

That  was  a  State  tax. 

Tas  there  a  limit  as  to  the  county  levy  upon  that! — A.  Yes,  sir; 

rus  a  limit,  but  I  do  not  remember  it. 

ou  do  not  recollect  what  it  was? — A.  No,  sir. 

i^hen  you  spoke  of  the  fourteen  mills  a  while  ago,  did  you  mean 

that  that  was  the  State  tax! — A.  Fourteen  mills  was  the  State 

1874. 

Then  the  county  tax  was  added  to  that  what  was  the  total  amount ! 

t  varied  in  various  counties.    In  our  county  in  1874,  1  think  it 

out  twenty-two  mills,  perhaps. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

ibout  twenty-two  mills  in  the  county? — A.  State  and  county  al- 
iv.    In  our  county  it  was  twenty-four  mills  altogether. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

)oyouor  not  know  that  in  1876  the  taxation,  both  State  and 
,  was  limited  to  sixteen  and  a  half  mills  or  about  that  ? — A.  That 
rtainly  the  tax  we  had  to  pay  in  Yazoo  in  1876,  and  I  thiuk  that 
limit. 

t  couldn't  exceed  it  if  that  was  the  limitation  ! — A.  That  is  what 
(1  this  last  year,  and  I  think  our  board  put  it  up  to  thi;  maximum. 
)id  you  organize  more  than  one  colored  club  in  1875  f — A.  No, 
uiade  one  or  two  speeches  at  which  clubs  were  organized  ;  but  I 
» active  part  in  organizing  any  but  this  one  club.  1  was  a  mem- 
it  myself  and  an  officer  in  it. 

Vere  there  any  threats,  or  were  there  any  intimidation  or  improper 
t,  brought  tobear  upon  colored  people  to  induce  them  to  join  that 
-A.  Not  to   my  own   knowledge;  certainly  none  where  I  was 
t,  nor  did  I  hear  of  any  elsew  here  in  the  county. 
)o  you  know  that  there  were  other  colored  clubs  in  Yazoo  County 

the  year  1875! — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  they  were  organized  all  over 
mty  ;  fifteen  or  twenty  or  more — fully  fifteen,  if  not  more.  There 
^o  or  three  in  each  police  or  civil  district. 

Ian  you  state  what  proportion  of  the  colored  people  belonged  to 
ilubs! — A.  I  cannot  state  exactly ;  but  a  considerable  majority  of 
re  colored  voters. 

►elonged  to  the  democratic  clubs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
'rom  all  that  you  saw  and  heard  as  to  the  election  of  1875,  would 
Id  not  the  republican  party  have  been  allowed  to  nominate  and 
r  a  republican  ticket  if  they  had  so  desired f — A.  Yes,  sir.    You 
t  county  ticket! 

5ounty  ticket ;  yes,  sir. — A.  That  was  the  only  one  voted  for,  ex- 
special  election,  I  believe,  of  the  treasurer,  or  something  of  that 
Yes,  sir;  I  know  that  fact.  General  George,  chairman  of  the 
xecutive  committee  that  year,  telegraphed  to  Yazoo  County  that 
rernor — Governor  Ames — had  been  informed  that  the  democrats 
not  permit  the  republicans  of  Yazoo  County  to  ]>ut  in  the  field  a 

ticket  or  a  ticket  for  county  officers,  and  requested  us  to  answer. 
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The  telegram  was  addressed  to  myself  and  several  others.  He  reqnested 
us  to  answer  at  once.  We  sent  him  a  dispatch  some  time  in  October  to 
the  effect  that  the  republicans  would  be  permitted  to  nominate  a  ticket 
and  to  vote  for  it  unmolested,  and  that  the  candidates  on  their  ticket 
should  not  be  molested.  I  sent  the  dispatch.  It  was  signed  bysoiue 
forty  or  fifty  others  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  city  anil  couut.v,aDd 
it  was  sent  over  to  General  George,  and  is  published  in  Mr.  BoutwelPs 
report,  and  will  be  found  there.    But  no  ticket  was  ever  nominatt-d. 

Q.  Did  you  tiike  an  active  part  in  the  election  of  1876  ! — A.  In  my 
county,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  the  past  fall  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  took  some  active  part. 

Q.  Be  so  good  as  to  state  to  the  committee  how  that  canvass  was 
conducted;  whether  it  was  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  tx>  intimidate 
any  one,  or  to  prevent  any  one  from  voting  who  wished  to  do  so  ?-A_- 
The  canvass  was  a  little  one-sided  in  our  county,  I  do  not  think  there 
was  a  speech  made  on  the  republican  side  in  the  county  that  I  heard, o«* 
heard  of;  and  the  election,  as  far  as  I  know  or  have  heard,  iu  Ymo 
County,  was  entirely  peaceable  and  quiet.  I  know  of  no  intimidatioti 
myself,  nor  did  I  hear  of  any  in  the  county;  no  threats  or  compuyou, 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  speeches  from  others  t — A.  I  heard  of  any  namber 
of  democratic  speeches — speeches  by  democrats.  1  have  made  a  kvf 
myself. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  was  the  character  of  those  siieechesf 
— A.  So  far  as  I  know  or  heard,  they  were  conciliatory  and  rather  en 
treating  the  negro  to  vote  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks ;  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket.  That  idea  was  impressed  upon  them  by  argument** 
about  such  as  we  used  in  the  canvass  of  1875. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  in  speeches  any  threats  or  intimidation  whatever, 
during  that  canvass! — A.  I  did  not;  1  did  not  hear  any  myself;  I  did 
not  hear  of  any  in  the  county. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  disturbance  in  your  county  ? 

The  Witness.  In  1876  f 

Mr.  Singleton.  In  1876. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.    You  mean  political  disturbances  f 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  mean  political  disturbances. 

A.  None  at  all.  There  were  some  four  or  five  negroes  killed  during 
that  year,  but  they  were  killed  by  negroes,  and  iu  some  family  broils, 
entirely. 

Q.  Was  there  any  political  significance  attached  to  those  murders!- 
A.  None  in  the  world  ;  none  whatever;  there  was  no  excitemeutinoflr 
county  in  1876 — none  at  alt. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  a  meeting  at  Bee  Lake,  in  Holmes  County, « 
short  time  before  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  was  there,  aid  as  a 
guest  of  General  Myers,  and  attended  a  barbecue  near  his  plautadoo, 
in  Holmes  County. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  a  procession  that  was  formed  f — A.  Yes,  Mr;  I 
saw  various  processions  coming  iu,  some  six  or  seven,  corapoMHl  of 
whites  and  blacks — particularl}'  blacks — to  the  number  of  some  live  or 
six  hundred,  I  should  say,  of  blacks,  grown  men.  I  estimated  thecrovd 
at  a  thousand,  counting  men,  women,  and  children — colored  peop|<?- 
And  there  were  some  two  or  three  hundred  white  persons  there.  Tbir- 
teen  or  fourteen  hundred  people  I  estimated  to  be  upon  the  groaod. 

Q.  What  seemed  to  be  their  political  affinities  on  that  day!— ^• 
Judging  from  the  attention  they  paid  to  the  speaking — the  congrepition 
was  addressed  by  Colonel  Singleton  and  Dr.  Maybeu.    They  paid  gooJ 
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ou  to  the  speaking  as  far  as  I  observed.  I  was  around  the  ntand 
much  all  the  time.  Everything  was  quiet  and  iK5aceabIe.  Every- 
•earned  to  be  in  a  jolly  good  humor.  Everything  pust^ed  off  to  the 
ction  of  everybody. 

low  many,  if  any,  were  there  on  that  day  in  the  democratic  pro- 
d! — A.  I  think  there  were  four  or  five  hundred  that  I  saw;  when 
X)  the  grounds  one  or  two  companies  had  already  arrived  and 
ided  or  dispersed.  But  I  saw  four  or  five  hundred  pass  General 
'8  bouse.  That  was  on  the  road  to  the  barbecue, 
^ere  they  enthusiastic? — A.  Yes,  sir;  very;  shouting  and  halloo- 
Tbey  seemed  to  be  in  a  first-rute  humor. 

Do  you  recollect  whether  a  colored  man  spoke  to  them  on  that 
-A.  Tes,  sir.  I  forgot  that ;  but  I  remember  Colonel  Singleton 
itroduced  to  the  audience  by  a  colored  speaker. 
Do  you  know  anything  of  the  antecedents  of  that  man  I — A.  Not 
owu  knowledge;  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  man.  I  beard 
be  time,  but  it  has  escaped  me  now.    I  did  not  know  anything  of 

tecedeuts,  of  my  own  knowle<lge ;  I  was  told,  though 

Soever  mind  about  that.  What  was  the  character  of  the  speecb  t — 
)  was  congratulating  his  people  upon  joining  the  democratic  party 
arching  in  the  procession,  and  attending  the  democratic  barbe- 
(I  listening  to  the  democratic  speakers.  He  was  glad  to  see  them 
elicitated  them,  in  very  good  language,  upon  their  being  there, 
e  purpose  that  brought  them  there. 

)id  you  attend  other  barbecues  or  public  gatherings  during  the 
1876! — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  did  attend  one  at  Yazoo  City, 
id  been  given  to  the  colored  people  to  enable  them  to  celebrate 
rteenth  or  fourteenth  amendment — the  one  which  declared  them 
ome  time  in  August,  I  have  forgotten  when.  It  was  a  jubilee  of 
(roes ;  and  I  know  we  gave  them  a  barbecue.  They  wanted  to 
ite  their  freedom. 
V^as  it  not  known  that  they  telegraphed  to  me  to  come  home  and 

I  speech  T — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  was  somewhat  an  instigator, 
d  not  come,  however.  We  gave  them  a  barbecue  on  that  occa- 
Tbat  is  the  only  one,  I  believe,  with  the  exception  of  the  other 
at  I  remember  to  have  attended.  That  was  not  a  political  one. 
tvere  no  politics  discussed  there. 

II  the  election  which  took  place  last  fall,  as  far  as  you  can  judge, 
far  as  you  saw,  did  the  election  take  place  with  a  hearty  good- 
r  was  the  voting  done  reluctantly  t — A.  I  cannot  speak  about 
On  election -day  I  was  sick  with  typhoid  fever;  I  was  sick  for 
iks ;  I  wfent  to  bed  two  or  three  days  before  election,  and  wasn't 

get  out  on  election-day,  and  so  I  cannot  speak  of  my  own  knowl- 
I  did  not  vote. 

ndging  from  what  you  had  witnessed  in  the  county  before  that 
ould  you  say  that  the  vote  was  voluntarily  given  f — A.  O,  yes, 

T  would  yon  say  that  it  wa«  wrested  from  the  negroes! — A.  I 
)  doubt  but  that  the  vote  was  perfectly  fair ;  freely  and  vohintarily 
I  was  living  where  I  could  hear  the  shouting,  and  saw  one  or 
)cessions  pass  the  house.    They  were  shouting  and  hallooing. 
>id  you  see  the  list  of  appointments  which  was  published  tor  the 
speaking  during  that  canvass! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  remember  it. 
»o  you  know  whether  or  not  an  invitation  was  extended  to  my 
nt! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
>id  he  ever  come  into  your  county  ! — A.  He  never  came  into  my 
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county  to  my  knowledge.    I  know  Judge  Hancock  when  I  seebim.  I 
am  sure  he  was  not  there  when  you  spoke,  for  I  heard  you  speak. 

Q.  Were  you  present  when  I  spoke  in  Yazoo  City  in  1876!— 11 
was. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  sort  of  a  crowd  was  assembled  there  ?— A.  It 
was  a  large  crowd  of  white  people  and  black  ;  pretty  evenly  divided, so 
far  as  I  could  see;  some  two  or  three  hundred  of  each,  perhaps  more; 
a  considerable  crowd ;  not  as  many  as  there  were  at  the  barbecue,  forit 
did  not  draw  like  a  barbecue,  of  course.  There  were  some  three  or  font 
hundred  of  each,  I  should  say,  white  and  black.  There  were  no  women 
and  children,  as  at  the  barbecue. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  were  sick  and  confined  at  home  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  two  or  three  days  prior. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  to  have  seen  marching  by  your  honse,  on  that 
day,  a  large  club  of  colored  people  headed  by  Colonel  Lusef— A.  Yes, 
sir ;  I  saw  that  club.  They  marched  to  my  house,  or  in  that  direction, 
with  a  view  of  coming  to  my  house ;  but  my  physician  stopped  tbem. 
Colonel  Luse  and  I  had  formed  the  club,  and  they  were  coming  there 
complimentary  to  me.    The  physician  stopped  them. 

Q.  Is  Colonel  Luse  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  with  them  that  day  t — A.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
umn that  day.  I  saw  them  from  the  window.  My  bed  was  haaled  up 
to  the  window  where  I  could  see  them. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  and  Colonel  Luce  had  organized  the  clabf— A^ 
Yes,  sir;  that  particular  club  that  marched  by  my  house.  That  is  the 
only  one  that  came  bj^  that  part  of  the  town.  1  lived  some  distance 
from  the  polling-place. 

Q.  What  was  the  purpose  of  their  coming  T — A.  They  came  compli- 
mentary to  me.  The  officers  told  me  so  afterward.  They  attempted  to 
come,  but  the  doctor  turned  them  off.  I  was  very  sick  at  the  time,  aad 
he  was  afraid  of  the  excitement. 

Q.  From  all  that  you  heard  and  saw  in  the  county  of  Yazoo  during 
the  election  of  1876,  was  it  a  fair  election,  or  was  it  otherwise  ?— A.  It 
was  a  fair  election  from  all  I  saw.     As  I  say,  I  was  not  at  the  polls  on 
the  day  of  election ;  but  from  all  I  know  and  heard  it  was  a  perfectly  fai'' 
election — as  fair  as  any  ever  held  in  the  county. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  canvass  of  any  other  county  than 
Yazoo! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  go  out  of  the  county,  except  wheel 
attended  that  barbecue,  and  I  did  not  go  there  for  any  purpose,  exap^ 
as  a  spectator. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Tennessee — Selma. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  war ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  which  side  ! — A.  I  was  on  the  confederate  side. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Yazoo  County  f — A.  About  twenty- 
six  years. 

Q.  You  have  resided  there  as  long  as  you  have  resided  in  the  St-e, 
then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  from  Tennessee  to  Yazoo  County,  and  have 
been  there  ever  eince. 

Q.  Y'ou  say  in  1875  you  heard  of  no  disturbances  in  Yazoo  County  at 
all  ? — A.  At  the  polls  and  during  the  election. 

Q.  How  was  it  during  the  canvass! — A.  During  the  canvass Hi^ 
hear  of  one  disturbance ;  but  my  answer  had  particular  reference  to  the 
election  of  1875. 

Q.  Then  I  will  ask  you  about  the  canvass;  whether  yon  heard  of  any 
disturbance  during  the  canvass,  before  the  election,  at  any  time  !^A' 
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lannot  say  that  it  was  during  the  canvass,  for  at  that  tirae  there  was 
ticket;  in  fact,  there  was  do  opposition  or  republican  ticket  put  out 
Yazoo  County. 

J.  During  the  summer  of  1875  did  you  hear  of  any  disturbance  in 
zoo  County  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  What  was  itt — A.  There  was  a  disturbance  in  Yazoo  City  that  I 
ird  of.  I  was  not  present,  and  so  cannot  speak  from  personal  k nowi- 
se. 

J.  State  what  you  know  of  it. — A.  I  can  tell  what  I  hoard  about  it, 
1  something  I  saw  afterward.  Early  in  September,  1875,  the  repub- 
ins  had  a  meeting  in  Yazoo  City.    Colonel  Morgan  was  making  a 

>ech  to  the  meeting 

Q.  [Interposing.]  This  gentleman  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  during  the 
arse  of  his  address  something  that  he  said  was  disputed  by  Mr.  Dren- 
Dg,  as  I  was  informed,  a  democrat.  Colonel  Morgan^s  remarks  were 
sputed.  I  don't  remember  what  the  remarks  were.  I  did  not  hear 
lem ;  but  his  remark  was  disputed  by  Mr.  Drenning.  Colonel  Morgan 
leainade  some  remark  about  the  character  of  Captiiin  Bedwell,  the 
resent  postmaster,  a  republican,  and  said  he  was  an  honest  man, 
r  made  a  good  officer,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  that  was  disputed, 
think  some  man  in  the  crowd  said  that  Bedwell  was  a  thief,  or  words 
0  that  efifect ;  and  then  a  collision  occurred  ;  shooting  commenced,  and 
ne  man  was  killed.  I  saw  the  dead  man  afterwards,  and  was  told  that 
e  was  shot  in  that  aflFray. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  colored? — A.  He  was  a  "white  man;  his- 
ame  was  Mitchell.    Mitchell  was  killed. 

Q.  Where  was  this  meeting? — A.  It  was  in  a  public  hall,  in  Yazoo 
'ity,  on  Main  street. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  who  did  the  shooting,  or  do  you  know  anything  about 

*-*A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  who  did  it.     I  heard  various  reports. 

Q.  I  suppose  that  that  was  not  a  matter  that  you  could  sp^ak  about? 
"A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  there.  I  heard  Mr.  Drenning 
diking;  about  it,  and  Mr.  Dixon  talking  about  it,  and  Dr.  Moore  aud 
iJveral  other  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  there — white  men. 

Q.  Did  that  break  up  the  meeting? — A.  The  meeting  was  broken  up. 

olonel  Morgan  left  the  room,  and  went  out  of  the  window,  and  some  of 

'e  negroes  jumped  oat  of  the  windows.    There  was  a  general  stam- 

Jde. 

Q.  Was  that  a  republican  meeting? — A.  I  so  understood  it;  called  by 

publicans ;  called  by  Colonel  Morgan,  perhaps ;  it  was  a  republican 

Beting. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  season  was  that  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  early 

September,  as  I  remember  it. 

8.  Was  it  the  night  of  the  first  of  September  ?— A.  Tbe  first  of 

ptember ;  yes,  sir. 

i.  Did  you  hear  of  any  other  disturbance  during  that  summer? — A. 

,  sir ;  not  of  a  political  character. 

}.  Any  disturbance  growing  out  of  a  political  meeting? — A.  I  do  not 

lember  that  I  heard  of  any  disturbance  growing  out  of  any  political 

3ting  that  fall  or  summer. 

J.  Did  you  know  of  any  other  republican  meeting  being  held?--A.  I 

not  know  that  there  was  any  other  republican  meeting  held  in  the 

Dty.    I  do  not  remember  that  there  was. 

t.  Was  that  apparently  the  end  of  the  republican  canvass  in  that 

ity  f— A.  I  think  it  was.    Colonel  Morgan  left,  aud  I  never  saw  him 

[  met  him  here. 
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Q.  Was  he  au  active  man  in  the  party! — A.  Yes,  sir,  very.  Hen 
the  recognized  leader  iu  the  party — the  head  of  it.  1  do  not  think  I  eve 
met  Colonel  Morgan  till  I  saw  him  here. 

Q.  is  Yazoo  the  city  the  county  city  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  the  largest  city  in  the  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  cnuntyt— A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  1870,  when  the  census  was  tak«ni- 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  How  does  its  present  population  compare  with  the  population  ( 
1870?  You  can  tell  pretty  near  about  that. — A.  I  suppose  it  bas  ii 
creased.  There  has  been  some  considerable  immigration  of  negrw 
there  from  Alabama  and  Georgia. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  increase  would  be?— A.  Xo,  sir; 
have  not. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  increase  in  the  white  population  ? — A.  The 
may  have  been,  but  nothing  like  as  much  as  the  negro  increase;  not 
ing  like  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  voters  were  registered  at  the  ek 
tion  of  1875? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  White  or  black  ? — A.  I  do  not.  It  was  between  4,000  and  4,5C 
somewhere  about  that.  Ours  is  a  very  large  county,  and  is  the  large 
in  the  State  territorially. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  registration  was  in  1876! — A.  No,  sir;  I( 
not;  I  do  not  remember  that;  but  it  was  over  5,000;  perhaps  near 

6,ono. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  composed  of  ?  Is  the  majority' whit« 
blac.k? — A.  Largely  black. 

Q.  Wiiat  is  tlie  relative  proportion  between  the  white  and  black  pe 
pie  of  the  county  ! — A.  1  cannot  tell  you  that.  I  can  approximate  iti 
this  way:  the  republican  majority  at  au  election — the  election  of  1874, 
think— was  about  1,700;  between  1,700  and  2,000. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  election  in  1874!— A.  It  was  1873  or  1874;  18?. 
I  believe.  The  largest  white  vote  that  I  remember  that  was  ever  polk 
in  the  county  was  1,400,  though  it  may  be  much  larger  now. 

Q.  That  was  the  largest  white  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1,400  odd. 

Q.  And  you  think  in  1873  the  republican  majority  was  about  1,7(K)!- 
A.  That  is  my  recollection.  It  may  have  been  more;  it  was  a  large  mi 
jority,  1  know  ;  it  may  have  been  over  2,000.  I  do  not  remember  not 
It  seems  to  me  it  was  somewhere  about  1,700. 

Q.  When  did  this  colored  immigration  come  in — in  what  years!— i 
It  has  been  coming  in  ever  since  1866  or  1867.  Directly  after  the  wj 
they  commenced  coming,  and  they  have  been  coming,  more  or  ks 
every  year. 

Q.  They  are  still  coming  in  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from! — A.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  son 
from  Virginia.  Planters  go  out  and  hire  them  and  bring  them  tbei 
They  are  brought  there.  Labor  is  more  remunerative  there  than  intl 
other  States. 

Q.  You  have  no  surplus  of  labor  iu  the  State! — A.  Ko,  sir;  certain 
not  in  my  region. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  disturbance  you  heard  of  in  1875,  the  one  y 
mentioned! — A.  The  one  at  Yazoo  City.  Yes,  sir;  the  only  oneui 
political  nature. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  that  were  charged  as  political  by  repul 
cans  !— A.  I  never  heard  a  charge  made  as  to  its  being  political. 
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Q.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  think  they  were  not  political 
andsofnebody  else  might  think  tbey  were  political  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  V^^hat  did  you  think  about  the  canvass  of  1876!  Was  there  any 
canvass  made  by  the  republican  party  in  your  county  in  1876  T — ^A.  Ko, 
sir. 

Q.   "Was  any  attempt  made  t — A.  I  don't  think  there  ^as  a  speech 

made 1  don't  remember  that  there  was  a  speech  made  in  1876  in  Yazoo 

County  by  the  republicans. 

Q.  13o  you  know  of  any  attempt  to  make  a  speech  there  ! — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Yon  don't  kcow  of  any  ? — A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any  attempt 
made. 

Q.   ^Vere  there  any  republican  clubs  in  the  county  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  military  white  clubs  in  the  county  f — A.  In  1876. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  in  1875  ? — A.  Idon'tknow  whetheryou  could  call  them 
military  or  not.  There  were  several  organizations,  quasi  military  organ- 
izations there  in  1875  ;  a  good  many  of  them. 

Q-  VVhat  was  the  character  of  those  in  1875,  as  far  as  you  know  ? — 
A.  1  can  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  about  those  organized  in  Yazoo 
City.  I  belonged  to  one  of  them  myself.  There  were  three  separate 
companies  in  Yazoo  City,  three  or  four — perhaps  four — organized  a  month 
or  80  preceding  the  election.  The  organization  in  Yazoo  City,  or  one 
to  which  I  belonged,  was  in  form  military.  We  didn't  drill,  but  we 
marchetl  in  military  style. 

Q-  VVere  you  armed  ! — A.  Armed  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q-  With  what  weapons  were  you  armed  ! — A.  Variously  armed ;  some 
had  shotguns,  and  some  rifles  of  various  patterns.  I  had  a  Winches- 
^%'  ^^^^  others  of  the  company  that  I  belonged  to  had  Winchester 
rifles.  Some  had  needle-guns,  as  they  called  them,  and  some  had  shot- 
g^^8>  and  some  had  pistols. 

y*  l>i(i  yoQ  get  the  weapons  for  this  company! — A.  Y'es,  sir;  we 
Y°^**t  «ome.    Most  of  us  had  weapons  before  thatj  some  of  us  had 
O^^^  and  Side-arms. 

V.  X*lje  needle-guns  and  Winchesters  were  all  bought  f — A.  There 
©re  ^  ^Q  bought  before — sporting  guns — and  some  bought  after  the 
^^'^^ations  were  started. 
O  -^^*Jro  you  uniformed  T — A.  No,  sir. 
j..^^id  you  have  officers t — A.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  officers;  captains 

not    ^^*®  ^^^s  a  political  organization  as  well  as  military  T — A.  It  was 
V°!^lltary  at  all ;  it  had  no  political  purpose.    I  will  explain  the  pur- 

A  ^' JV^es ;  I  was  going  to  ask  you  for  what  object  they  were  organized. — 

J.*  ^^^"^ctly  after  this  occurrence  at  the  public  hall  between  Colonel 

"^^^^  and  others — it  occurred  at  night;  I  was  at  home  and  asleep — I 

^^^^t  for  to  come  down  town;  that  there  was  a  fight  going  on,  and 

V  ?.^^n  had  been  killed.    I  went  down  and  found  the  dead  man  in  the 

»    ^nd  we  were  all  very  much  excited. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Bam    "^^^^^  ^8  ^^®  same  one  you  spoke  of  awhile  agot — A.  That  is  the 

J^^    one  I  spoke  of  awhile  ago.    We  were  very  much  excited  and 

.v^^^**d.    I  was,  I  know.    There  were  various  rumors  broached  about 

Toixgij  the  town  that  the  negroes  were  enraged  at  the  treatment  that 

^wtiel  Morgan  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Dickson  and  Drenuing, 
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and  Dr.  Moore,  and  others,  and  that  they  threatened  retaliation  in  8omi 
form.  We  armed  to  repel  an  invasion — an  attempted  invasiou— am 
armed  at  the  request  of  the  mayor  of  the  town,  who,  I  believe,  at  rba 
time  was  a  republican,  if  he  was  anything.  He  was  elected  by  repnb 
lican  influence  there  I  know.  Anyhow, it  wasatthe  mayor's  request tb:i 
we  armed  and  organized  as  an  aid  to  the  police  force  ot  the  tuwu.  Wt 
picketed  the  streets  and  the  public  roads  leading  into  town  with  th( 
view  of  repelling  any  attempted  invasion  of  the  place.  We  didu'tkoofl 
in  what  form  it  would  come  or  when  it  would  come ;  and  we  didu't  kDo« 
that  it  would  come  at  all ;  and  it  didn't  come  as  found  out.  We  ke|^ 
up  that  organization  for  some  two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  disbaudei 
it;  and  we  have  had  no  organization  in  the  county  since — in  thetowi 
I  should  say. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  You  had  them  in  the  county  ? — A.  There  were  various  organizs 
tions  of  that  character  throughout  the  county. 

Q.  When  were  they  organized  f — A.  About  that  time. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  out  your  pickets  around  the  town!— i 
Some  two  or  three  weeks. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  regular  guard  all  the  time! — A.  Yes,  sir;  kei 
two  or  three  stationed  for  the  three  or  four  or  five  days  following  tli 
disturbance,  but  at  night  after  that  time.    The  pickets  were  drawn  in 
the  day-time  alter  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  further  about  negroes  coming  to  do  ai 
damage  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  of  the  force  that  started  from  Silr 
Creek,  a  part  of  our  county  about  fifteen  miles  from  Yazoo  City. 
heard  that,  but  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  it  at  the  time  ! — A.  I  heard  a  tew  days  after  t 
disturbance  that  a  force  of  fifty  or  sixty  armed  negroes  were  on  W- 
Lake. 

Q.  Do  you  really  suppose  that  they  had  any  such  idea  ? — A.  If  th 
had  started  at  all 

Q.  I  do  not  ask  you  that.  Do  you  believe  that  there  was  anybody 
men  of  that  character  who  contemplat^ed  making  a  raid  on  3'our  town  1 
A.  From  what  I  saw,  I  don't  believe  now  that  the  negroes  meditat 
anything  of  that  sort.    I  thought  so  then. 

Q.  You  now  think  it  was  just  a  rumor  f — A.  As  it  turned  ont,  it  vi 
a  rumor  merely ;  but  as  we  thought  then,  very  well  founded.  Tli 
Vicksburgh  affair  was  recent  then  in  our  minds.  The  negroes  b* 
marched  on  Vicksburgh,  as  I  was  informed,  with  arms  in  their  baodi 
That  was  the  reason ;  and  we  dreaded  a  recurrence  of  that  thing  i 
Yazoo,  and  hence  our  alarm. 

Q.  If  the  negroes  had  been  acquainted  with  the  transaction  atVieks 
burgh,  it  would  not  have  given  them  very  much  encouragement,  woofc 
it  f  They  were  defeated  there  ! — A.  I  don't  think  it  would  haveencoi^ 
aged  them.  It  would  not  have  encouraged  white  men,  much  le^sne 
groes,  who  are  timid. 

Q.  You  think  they  are  timid  I — A.  Yes,  sir :  they  lack  courage. 

Q.  Is  that  a  fiict  that  is  generally  conceded  in  the  South  I — A.  Itto* 
so.  That  is  my  opinion.  1  have  been  raised  with  them.  Ibaveli^^ 
with  them  all  my  life. 

Q.  How  are  they  with  reference  to  being  vindictive  and  ngly  ? — 
I  don't  think  they  harbor  much  revenge.  They  are  forgiving  in  tb< 
nature,  as  a  general  thing.  There  are  some  of  them,  who  have  a  stt« 
infusion  of  white  blood,  who  are  vindictive. 
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rive  the  diflferent  grades. — A.  What  we  CiiU  good  swamp-lands — 

lands — are  assessed  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  or  twent^'- 

•llars  an  acre,  according  to  quality. 

Vhat  is  the  value  of  such  liindT — A.  According  to  quality.    The 

lids  are  worth  thirty  to  forty  or  fifty ;  and  I  have  known  some 

*  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre. 

Vbat  proportion  is  the  assessment  f — A.  The  assessment,  as  a  gen- 

ing,  is  under  the  real  value. 

iiit  about  what  proportion  of  the  value  is  it  T — A.  I  can't  tell  you 

perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  or  perhaps  twenty  per  cent. 

3oe8  that  hold  good  with  town  property  f — A.  I  can't  say  as  to 

I  have  never  had  occasion  to  inspect  the  personal-assessment 

IS  they  call  them. 

)o  you  live  on  a  farm  T — A.  No,  sir;   I  live  in  Yazoo  City;  law- 

3o  you  know  the  value  of  the  taxable  property  in  your  county  T — 

s  sir,  I  do  not. 

^ou  say  the  tax  in  1874,  State  and  county,  was  what? — A.  It  was 

r-four  mills. 

Vnd  that  the  State  tax  was  fourteen  mills  in  1874! — A.  I  think  it 

tMr.  Hall  is  right  in  his  certificate. 

am  speaking  now  of  1874. — A.  It  was  fourteen  mills. 
Pbeii  that  would  leave  a  county  tax  in  Yazoo  County  of  ten  mills  ! 
ifes,  sir. 
n  1875  you  say  that  the  republican  legislature  transferred  the  ju- 

expense  from  the  State  to  the  county  tax  f — A.  To  the  county ; 

•  • 

ind  that  took  off  two  and  three  fourths  mills  from  the  State  and 
two  and  three  fourths  mills  to  the  county! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  re- 
the  county  to  levy  that  tax. 

jid  that  is  now  the  present  condition  of  affairs! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
that  is  the  judiciary  tax  now,  and  that  was  the  tax  in  1870. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  still  collected  in  the  county  and  not  in  the 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  you  bave  got  four  mills  for  scbool-tax  should  it  not  hare 
been  two  mills? — A.  I  have  not  got  it  at  all.  I  am  taking  Mr.  HalPs 
stiUement  to  Governor  Boutwell.  If  it  was  two  mills,  then  the  secre- 
tary's carrying  out  was  right. 

Q.  Was  not  the  error  in  writing  four  when  it  should  have  been  two 
for  that  year? — A.  Provided  it  was  two,  which  I  don't  think  it  was.  I 
have  tried  to  find  the  acts  for  that  year,  but  I  can't  get  at  them. 

Q.  How  is  that  school  fund  collected  now,  since  1875  ?  Is  it  collected 
as  a  State  tax  or  county  tax  If — A.  The  school-teachers'  fund  do  you  refer 
to  f  We  have  two  funds.  We  bave  a  school-teachers'  fund  and  a  school- 
liouse  fund.  The  counties  levy  and  collect  the  school-house  fund,  or  did 
heretofore. 

Q.  How  long  have  they  done  that! — A.  Ever  since  the  establishmcDt 
of  the  school  system. 

Q.  Then  it  was  the  school  teachers'  fund  which  was  four  mills  or  two 
mills,  or  whatever  the  amount  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  two  mills  or  four  mills,  whichever  it  is,  been  transferred 
to  the  counties  ? — A.  I  believe  it  has.     I  believe  they  get  the  benelitof  ir. 

Q.  So  that  that  reduces  the  State  tai  to  that  ext/ent! — A.  O,  no. 

Q.  Is  that  levied  with  the  State  or  county  tax! — A.   I  think  it  wad 
levied  with  the  State  tax,  if  it  was  levied  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson  said  it  had  been  transferred  the  same  as  the  ju'liciar^ 
tax. 

The  Witness.  To  the  county  tax  ? 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes. 

A.  I  cannot  speak  j)08itively.     I  know  the  school-tax  is  collected  1>3 
the  county,  but  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  such  a  school-teachei 
fund  collected  by  the  State  or  not  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  act  has  been  repealed  which  provide 
for  the  collection  of  the  school  teachers'  tax  ? — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  said  before  that  you  had  given  to  the  negroes  a  month  moi 
of  schooling.  How  is  that  schooling  paid  for  now  f — A.  Do  you  inea 
how  are  the  teachers  paid  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  In  lieu  of  this  tax,  perhaps.  I  do  not  know  whetb< 
it  is  or  not,  but  they  are  paid  in  this  way,  as  I  understand  it :  The  8  it  ^j 
ute  gives  to  the  school-fund  all  of  the  fines,  the  forfeitures,  the  moiiev  = 
collecU  (I  for  licensing  retail  liquors,  and  the  proceeds  of  forfeited  land  ^ 
There  are  three  or  four  sources  of  revenue  which  compose  the  seboL*^" 
fund,  and  if  there  is  any  deficit  in  that  fund  it  is  made  up  by  an  appr^>' 
priatiou  out  of  the  State  treasury ;  but  of  moneys  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated. 

Q.  So  that  you  do  not  think  there  is  any  direct  tax  for  the  school-fun<?^ 
—A.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  for  the  year  187G.    I  didn't  expect  to  b^ 
questioned  about  it,  and  I  didn't  post  myself.     I  know  Mr.  Wilson  sai^^ 
it  was  taken  off  of  the  State  tax,  but  I  understood  it  was  transferred. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  agreed  to  give  the  negroes  the  same  amount  ot 
schooling,  and,  in  fact,  had  given  them  more.  Kow,  how  is  that  secured 
to  them  ! — A.  By  law. 

Q.  Does  the  law  provide  for  it  f — A.  The  law  provides  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  counties  and  State  shall  be  kept  open  for  at  least  fiv<^ 
mouths  in  every  year. 

Q.  Suppose  there  are  do  fines  or  licenses,  and  that  there  is  no  mooey 
in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriate^!,  how  are  the  schools  to 
be  kept  open  f — A.  They  will  have  to  run  on  credit,  the  same  as  tbey 
have  before  in  many  of  the  counties.  Cse  their  scrip  and  put  it  on  tbe 
market  and  sell  the  warrants.  i 
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"oa  say  the  schools  were  organized  for  the  negroes  t — A.  I  did 

•  80  entirely,  but  chiefly  for  the  negroes. 

lave  you  public  schools  for  the  whitest — A.  Public  schools  ;  yes, 

'ou  have  separate  schools  ? — A.  Separate  schools, 
ou  do  not  have  them  together! — A.  We  did  not  have  them  to- 
;  not  mixed  schools. 

[ow  are  the^e  schools  attended  ? — A.  Very  well,  so  far  as  I  know; 
ell  in  my  town. 

►o  you  know  the  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  of  Missis- 
-A.  I  do  not ;  I  do  not  know  the  number  in  my  own  county, 
ou  say  there  were  a  good  many  democratic  speeches  made  in 
lunty  during  the  year  1870  ? — A.  Not  a  good  many ;  there  were 
;  they  were  mostly  by  persons  living  in  the  county.  Our  candidate 
gress  made  one  or  two  speeches  in  the  county  ;  three  of  them,  I 

'o  you  think  the  negroes  voted  your  ticket  in  1876  in  your  conn- 

..  Yes,  sir ;  I  judge  so  by  the  result.   I  am  sure  they  did.    There 

)t  enough  white  people  to  make  the  majority  we  had. 

bere  were  about  four   thousand   votes? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that 

there  were  thirty-six  hundred  and  something,  I  think ;  about 

3usaud  and  odd  in  1875. 

birty-six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  votes  you  got  in  Yazoo  T — 

,  sir. 

ou  were  in  Holmes  County  at  a  meeting;  but  yon  do  not  know 

bout  that  county  f — A.  No,  sir. 

ou  attended  a  barbecue  after  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ou  say  there  were  a  good  many  negroes  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

'cre  there  tables  provided  for  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  given 

I,  in  a  great  measure. 

iiey  had  all  voted  for  you  before  that  ? — A.  Thai  was  after  the 

I,  and  the  white  pex)ple  gave  them  a  barbecue ;  and  we  had  a 

jubilee  there,  all  hands. 

'^ere  things  peaceable  and   quiet  in  your  county? — A.  Every- 

'as  there  any  anticipated  negro-rising  in  your  vicinity  ? — A.  No, 

ne  that  I  know  of;  everything  was  quiet. 

ow  are   the  negroes  generally  in  your  county  ? — A.  Perfectly 

0  far  as  I  know. 

re  the  nt-groes  industrious  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  work  very  well. 

hat  system   do  they  work  on   in  your  county  ?    By  rent? — A. 

;  large  numbers  of  them  rent  and  some  work  for  »  share  of  the 

0  any  of  them  own  land  of  their  own? — A.  Some  of  them  own 
their  own ;  some  of  them  do,  not  many.  They  are  not  thrifty. 
)not  accumulate  property  much. 

'£LLEB.  Colonel  Morgan  is  better  acquainted  with  some  facts 
e  wishes  to  have  brought  out,  and  I  will  now  resign  the  exam- 
to  him. 

ly  Mr.  Morgan  : 

m  stated  that  in  1876,  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  September, 
is  riot  occurred,  the  mayor  of  Yazoo  City  was  a  republican ; 
give  his  name? — A.  F.  VV.  Battle  was  the  mayor  at  that  time, 
e  you  not  mistaken  ? — A.  That  is  my  recollection ;  1  know  that 
acting  mayor  at  that  time. 
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Q.  When  was  George  Wilkinson  elected  ? — A.  He  was  elected  some 
time  prior  to  that ;  but  he  was  ousted  by  the  board  of  aldermen  ;  turutil 
out.  Ma^'or  Battle  was  put  in  his  place.  F.  W.  Battle  was  the  mavor 
prior  to  that,  as  you  know,  and  elected,  as  I  always  understood,  byre 
publican  votes.  I  did  not  say  he  was  a  republiciiu  at  that  time ;  I  said 
if  he  was  anything  he  was  a  republican  ;  I  do  not  know  that  be  bad 
any  politics. 

Q.  Was  thore  not  a  charter  election  for  Yazoo  City  in  the  spring  of 
1875  f — A.  I  presume  there  was ;  we  have  one  every  year,  in  tbe  spring, 
for  aldermen.  i 

Q.  Were  you  or  not  elected  member  of  the  board  of  aldermen  atthat 
time? — A.  I  think  I  was. 

Q.  And  Mr.  George  Wilkinson  was  elected  mayor? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilkinson  resigned  subsequently? — A.  Ileeitber  rcvsignedor 
he  was  turned  out.  I  think  his  resignation  was  asked  for,  and  be  gave 
it  in. 

Q.  This  board  of  aldermen  was  a  democratic  board,  was  it  not?— A. 
I  believe  it  was;  I  don't  know  wbether  it  was  mixed  or  not;  I  believe 
it  was  democratic,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  It  was  this  board  of  aldermen,  thenj  which  selected  thismayor?- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  whether  or  not  the  canvass  of  1875  was  in- 
augurated in  Yazoo  County  by  what  is  known  as  the  "  color  line  f— A. 
1  never  understood  it  that  way. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  being  made  to  inaugurate  sach  a 
policy  ? — A.  There  were  parties  there  in  favor  of  that  policy.  I  doDOt 
know  whether  any  of  the  papers  were  in  favor  of  it  or  not.  It  seems  to 
me  that  perhaps  one  of  them  was  advocating  what  was  called  a  "color- 
line  policy." 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  both  of  them  were? — A.  I  do  not  know;  I 
think  the  Banner  was,  very  decidedly  ;  that  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Herald  was  ? — A.  1  do  not  reineroher 
about  the  Herald;  possibly  it  was.     I  am  certain  that  the  Banner wjjs. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  Democrat  was  ? — A.  I  don't  know 
whether  we  had  tbree  papers  at  that  time  or  not,  colonel;  I  don't  re 
member.    I  know  tbe  Banner  was. 

Q.  Were  the  Herald  and  Democrat  democratic  journals? — A.  Yes, 
sir.  The  Herald  at  one  time  was  a  republican  journal,  but  I  think tliey 
sold  out. 

Q.  And  that  was  prior  to  the  canvass,  was  it  not  ? 

The  Witness.  Prior  to  1875 ! 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Perhaps  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  visiting  my  brother,  W^  A.  Morgan,  atbisboase 
a  lew  days  after  the  riot  of  the  first  of  September! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  company  with  Dr.  McCormick  and  one  or  two  otber  pf[ 
sons! — A.  Your  brother  sent  for  me  and  1  wanted  to  see  him.  1  don't 
remember  that  Dr.  McCormick  was  alonjr.  I  think  I  went  to  see  your 
brother  twice.  1  don't  remember  that  Dr.  McCormick  was  along;  li« 
may  have  been,  though. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  what  the  purpose  of  that  visit 
was  ! — A.  Your  brother  sent  for  me,  and  I  went.  He  seemed  to  be  in 
dread  ot  some  violence  or  bodily  harm  to  himself,  and  sent  for  me  to 
make  inquiries  as  to  whether  he  was  really  in  danger  or  not,  and  for  me 
to  i>rotect  him,  if  I  could,  from  any  threatened  violence.     I  told  him 
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1 1  didn't  consider  he  was  in  any  danger  at  all,  and  that  I  would  pro- 

D  him  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  from  any  violence. 

K  Was  there  anything  said  during  the  interview  about  sending  for 

and  oflfering  to  turn  over  the  command  of  the  armed  companies  in 

county  to  me,  if  I  would  return   to  the  county  and  take  charge  as 

rightful  sheriff  of  the  county  f — A.  Not  that  I  remember  of;  I  don't 
ik  anything  of  that  sort  was  said  by  me,  or  by  your  brother  to  nje; 
3n't  think  that  could  have  been  done  at  that  time  ;  I  am  sure  it  could 

;  and  I  would  not  have  said  any  such  thing. 

J.  I  would  like  to  h^ve  you  reflect  one  moment.  Do  you,  or  not,  re- 
aiber  that  you  called  at  my  brother's  house  early  on  the  morning  of  the 
lith  or  ninth  day  of  September,  about  the  time  of  the  Yazoo  riot,  and 
uired  of  him  w^liere  I  was^ud  that  he  told  you,  perhaps,  that  he  di<l 

know  where  I  was;  and  that  you  then  said  to  him  you  would  be 
d  if  be  would  ascertain,  and  that  you  had  called  in  company  with 

McCormick  to  say  to  him  to  say  to  me  that  the  state  of  excitement 
:be  town  and  in  the  county  was  so  great,  popular  apprehension  of 
lence  and  cjon tinned  strife  was  so  great,  the  necessity  for  a  i)eace  offi- 

whose  rights  were  undoubted  and  unquestioned  in  the  county  was 
Kfreat,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  send  for  me  and  have  me  return  to  the 
mty  ;  that  you  were  authorized  to  say  to  him  to  say  to  me  that  if  I 
aid  do  so  the  armed  companies  would  be  turneil  over  to  me  and 
ced  under  my  command  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  peace  f — 

No,  sir;  I  never  said  anything  of  that  sort. 

J.  You  have  no  recollection  ot  it  ? — A.  I  know  I  never  said  it,  for  I 
ow  1  couhi  not  have  made  any  such  assurance  or  pledge  that  they 
>uld  have  been  turned  over  to  you  ;  and  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
rt.    1  remember  asking  your  brother  where  you  were,  or  if  you  could 

communicated  with.  He  told  me  you  were  in  Jarkson,  he  thought, 
It  did  not  know  certainly  where  you  were.    But,  as  to  the  other  part 

your  question,  I  answer,  no. 

Q  Did  you  vivsit  him  a  second  time  about  that  time,  (perhaps  the 

5xt  day.)  at  his  house T — A.  I  cannot  say  the  interva4  of  time  that 

iipsed  between  the  two  visits;  it  was  within  a  day  or  two,  I  think,  as 

^11  as  I  remember. 

,Q.  You  aj^ain  visited  him? — A.  That  was  at  night;  I  went  once  at 

^?ht.    I  remember  he  sent  for  me. 

Q  Be  kind  enough  to  say  who  was  in  command  of  the  armed  organi- 
^tions  then  present  in  the  county. — A.  In  the  city,  Cnlonel  Andrews 
^*i  in  charge ;  in  the  county,  I  heard  that  Captain  Taylor  was  in  charge, 
<1«  not  know. 

Q-  VVho  was  Captain  Taylor? — A.  He  is  a  citizen  of  Yazoo  County. 

Q'  h  he  the  present  sherift? — A.  He  is  the  present  sheriff;  yes,  sir. 

Q-  Who  is  Colonel  Andrews! — A.  Colonel  Andrews  is  a  lawyer,  liv- 
^R  in  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Henry  Dixon  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  part  he  took,  if  any,  in  the  canvass  of  1S75 ! — 
•  Not  of  my  personal  knowleilge.  He  took  a  part,  as  I  heard,  in  this 
fray  at  the  public  hall ;  that  in  which  you  were  concerned.  Politically 
<Io  not  think  he  took  any  part;  he  never  made  any  speech  that  evor  I 
'ard  of;  i  never  heard  him  electioneering  with  anybody,  or  tHlking 
lilies  with  auybo<ly;  politically,  I  do  not  think  he  took  any  part,  as 

as  I  know. 

j.  Have  you  or  not  ever  heard  of  a  company  known  and  styled  in 
Z(H)  City  as  the  Dixon  Scouts,  or  Regulators  f — A.  I  have  heard  of  a 
jpany  they  called  Dixon  Scouts;  knew  them^aud  knew  a  great  many 
its  members — a  mounted  company. 
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Q.  Were  they  nofe  often  styled  Dixon  Regulators  f — A.  I  never  b< 
them  called  by  that  name;  they  didn't  call  themselves  that. 

Q.  Was  this  organization  composed  exclusively'  of  white  men  ?- 
Entirely,  so  far  as  I  know;  there  were  some  men  from  the  city 
some  from  the  country  who  belonged  to  it;  they  were  mounted, 
were  not  a  part  of  this  city  police  force  that  1  spoke  of. 

Q.  What  duties  did  they  perform  t — A.  I  can  hardly  answer  that, 
being  a  member  of  it,  and  not  watching  their  movements  ;  I  cannot 
of  my  own  knowledge  what  duties  they  performed.  They  were  rid 
about  the  county  in  various  parts — sometimes  in  Yazoo  City,  soraeti 
out  on  the  Big  Black,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  east,  sometimes  lifteei 
twenty  miles  west,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  Did  they  have  no  purpose? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  I  kno^ 
one  purpose  they  had;  they  went  to  Silver  Creek  to  arrest  a  negro tl 
on  the  charge  of  murder.  I  hnppened  to  be  on  the  i:reek  at  thet 
they  got  there;  they  told  me  they  came  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  whether  you  recognize  that  h« 
writing?  There  are  two  letters  there,  [handing  letters  to  witness.]- 
Looking  at  this  one,  it  looks  to  me  very  much  like  General  George's 
is  a  little  better  hand  than  he  writes. 

Q.  Do  yon  recognize  that  signature?— A.  That  looks  something  ] 
Captain  Bedwell's  signature. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  is  Captain  Bedwell's  signature  T — A.  No,  sir 
do  not. 

Q.  From  a  peculiarity  that  it  has? — A.  Tt  is  lacking  in  that  peeul 
ity  that  I  am  trying  to  find  now;  there  seems  to  be  some  siiiiilitv 
That  is  not  his  regular  signature,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  his. 

Q.  You  have  stated  you  believe  the  elections  of  1875  and  1876  to  h 
been  perfectly  fair. — A.  1  believe  so. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  Captain  Bedwell  and  other  leading  repn 
cans  of  the  county  refused  to  be  candidates  for  ofiice  ? — A.  Captain  E 
well  told  me  so;  he  is  the  only  man  that  I  ever  talked  with  on  that  $ 
ject;  he  did  not  say  leading  republicans;  he  said  those  that  werepla 
on  the  ticket. 

Q.  I  wish  to  identify  this  handwriting  in  order  that  T  may  leave 
letter  with  the  committee. — A.  I  believe  that  is  his  signature;  but  I 
not  recognize  the  body  of  the  letter  as  his  handwriting. 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  recognize  the  letter-hemiing  as  Captain  Bedwe 
letter  heading? — A.  No,  I  do  not ;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  anv 
his  letter-heads  before ;  if  1  ever  saw  them  I  do  not  remember  them; 
do  not  recognize  that  as  anything  like  what  I  ever  saw  in  his  office; b 
1  am  rarely  in  his  office. 

Q.  You  are  familiar,  are  you  not,  with  the  office  duties  ofCapt« 
BedwelPs  office! — A.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  duties  of  tl 
postmaster,  sir;  I  do  not  know  what  his  other  duties  are. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  at  what  date,  or  about  whatdal 
your  canvass  in  Yazoo  County  began  in  1875  ?  I  mean  the  democra' 
canvass. — A.  It  commenced  some  time  in  September,  I  think;  perba 
some  time  in  September  after  this  trouble  occurred — this  affray  att 
hall  there. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  commencement  of  the  speaking? — A.  I  could  nott 
you  when  the  speaking  commenced;  you  might  say  that  the  c;invi 
commenced  before  that;  we  had  been  talking,  but  I  don't  remem^ 
when  the  public  speaking  began. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  public  speaking  by  the  democrat' 
the  county  prior  to  October  IG  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember;  there  mi; 
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fc  have  been  ;  I  don't  remember  whnt  lime  onr  candidate  for  Congress 
>ke;  I  know  he  came  there  and  ninde  a  8peecb,  but  what  time  I  do 
L  know.  I  made  one  or  two  myself;  but  I  do  not  remember  the  dates. 
►^  impression  is  that  tht*re  were  no  i)ublic  speeches  until  after  this 
mble  in  September;  that  is  my  impression ;  1  will  not  8a>  positively. 
Q.  After  n^flection  do  you  not  think  that  the  canvass  so  far  as  public 
eakiug  was  concerned  was  po8tiK)ned  until  after  the  peace  arrange- 
jut  between  General  George  and  Governor  Ames  f — A.  Public  8|)f*ak- 
g  on  the  democratic  side  was  not  postponed  at  all.  On  the  other  side, 
ere  was  nobody  offering  to  speak,  but  lor  what  reason  it  was  postponed 
<io  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  say  there  were  any  democratic  meetings  held  in  Yazoo 
ouiity,  or  that  any  speaking  took  place  or  ihat  there  was  any  canvass- 
jKby  the  democrats  at  any  point  in  Yazoo  County  prior  to  the  cimchi- 
ionof  the  peace  arrangement  between  Governor  Ames  and  General 
xeoige? — A.  No,  sir;  1  will  not  sa>  that,  because  I  do  not  know.  T 
oo^t  remember  the  d*itea  of  the  peace ;  it  was  some  time  in  October,  if 
^^y  call  it  the  peace.  It  was  a  telegram  assuring  General  George  that 
'e  republicans  might  put  out  ^ticket  and  vote  it  if  they  wanted  to, 
^  from  molestation.  That  was  some  time  in  October.  Whether 
■re  was  any  public  speaking  after  that  time  I  do  not  remember ;  there 
y  or  may  not  have  been. 
h   IDo  you  know  W.  H.  Footef — A.  I  do. 

K  l3o  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  wounded  at  the  riot  on  the 
bt  of  September  1  ? — A.  1  know  he  was  wounded ;  he  told  me  he 
jived  it  there  in  that  hall. 

J.  Was  the  man  who  was  killed  a  republican  or  a  democrat? — A.  He 
8  understood  to  be  a  republican,  Hlthough  he  denied  it  when  he  was 
k\ng  to  democrats.    I  have  heard  him  deny  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  affiliating  or  cooperating  with  the 
poWicans? — A.  It  wi».s  so  understood  by  the  democrats.  I  think  he 
as  some  sort  of  deputy  or  tax-collector  of  Yazoo. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  factt — A.  I  do  not  know  it ;  he  said  he  was; 

do  not  know  whether  he  served  a  process  or  not ;  1  know  he  was  in  the 
jffic©  there  a  good  deal. 

Q.  "W' as  he  an  ex  confederate  soldier  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that ;  he 
came  to  Yazoo  County  after  the  war;  I  do  not  know  where  he  came 
from  or  what  he  was. 

Q.  About  what  hour  in  the  night  were  you  summoned  to  go  down 
town!— A.  I  don't  remember;  1  was  asleep  I  know;  it  was  ten  or  eleven 
>'clock  I  imagine.     I  go  to  bed  about  ten  usually. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  on  the  street! — A.  A  goo<l  deal  of 
'xciteraent;  all  the  white  people  were  out  on  the  street;  nearly  all  of 
^^  citizens  of  the  town  were  out ;  and  all  the  negroes  gone,  none  of 
bem  about. 

Q.  You  saw  very  few  colored  people  f — A.  I  saw  none  that  night. 

Q.  Did  the  white  people  have  arms  or  not! — A.  Some  of  them  had 
nd  some  had  not.  They  stirred  around,  though,  and  got  them  ;  by  day- 
gbt  I  think  every  man  was  armed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  persons  bringing  arms  by  the  box  to  Yazoo 
itv during  that  canvass  or  prior  to  it! — A.  There  were  some  arms 
rought  there  by  merchants.  There  was  one  house  broughtarms  there 
sell,  and  they  have  them  yet. 

Q.  What  character  of  guns  ! — A.  Various  characters ;  needle-guns, 
ot-gnns,  breech-loaders,  pistols,  and  Winchester  rities,  any  other  sort 
gnus  that  are  usually  found  in  the  market. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  or  not  ever  heard  of  subscriptions  being  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  arms  in  Yazoo  City  or  in  Yazoo  County!— A.  I 
may  have  heard  of  it ;  I  think  I  did  hear  of  it ;  I  never  saw  a  suUscrip- 
tion,  but  I  did  hear  of  it — contributions  in  money  to  buy  guns ;  I  beard 
of  tbat. 

Q.  Please  state  to  the  committee  at  what  time  this  arming  in  Yazoo 
County  commenced. — A.  The  first  I  knew  of  it  was  on  the  nigiitofthe 
trouble  in  Yazoo  City,  on  September  Ist. 

Q.  Had  you  never  heard  or  did  you  not  know  of  persons  arming  prior 
to  that  day  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  say  that  they  had  not  in  the  county; 
I  do  not  know ;  I  never^heard  of  it ;  but  that  was  the  first  knowledge! 
}iad  of  arming  at  all,  that  night. 

Q.  You  were  in  Yazoo  City  the  morning  following  the  riot? — A.  0, 
yes,  sir;  and  I  have  been  there  ever  since,  except  a  few  days  when! 
was  in  Holmes  County. 

Q.  Were  there  or  not  any  armed  companies  reported  there  on  thedaj 
following  from  the  country  I — A.  On  the  day  following  the  riot  them 
were  one  or  two  companies  who  rode  in  on  horseback. 

Q.  What  companies  were  they  ? — A.  There  was  a  company  com- 
manded by  Captain  Taylor,  and  another  commanded  by  a  man  of  ibe 
name  of  Bane.    Those  are  the  onlv  ones  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  he  Walter  Bane  ! — A.  1  don't  know  his  other  name.  His  name 
was  Bane.    He  lived  out  on  the  Vicksburgh  road. 

Q.  Was  Captain  Taylor's  company  an  infantry  or  monnted  company!— 
A.  They  were  mounted,  but  not  uniformed,  and  not  with  much  order  in 
their  march. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  You  say  that  Dixon's  company  came  down  on  Silver  Creek  where 
you  were  to  arrest  a  man  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  come  as  a  sheriff's  posse  or  how  ! — A.  The  deputy  sherift 
was  with  them ;'  that  is,  a  man  who  said  he  was  a  deputy  sheriff.  I 
had  seen  him  around  the  ofiice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  summoned  as  a  posse  or  were 
simply  volunteers  I — A.  1  don't  know  that.  The  deputy  sherift  wasoie 
of  them,  and  he  was  in  charge  of  the  deputy  sheritt'  when  I  saw  him. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  Morgan  was  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  had 
left  the  county.  He  left  a  deputy  in  the  county,  however,  one  or  two. 
This  man  claimed  to  be  -a  deputy,  and  served  process  as  deuuty.  It  was 
never  questioned  in  the  courts,  and  he  served  as  deputy. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  your  understanding  about  this  meeting  in 
the  hall  when  the  difficulty  occurred.  How  many  white  men  do  yon 
understand  were  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  it 
estimated  how  many  white  men  were  there.  I  know  how  many  told  me 
they  were  there.  I  think  I  could  name  them  j  there  were  some  si^veuor 
eight  altogether. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  common  understanding  that  there  were  only  seven 
or  eight  ? — A.  There  were  very  few,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  IIow  many  colored  people  were  there? — A.   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  not  understood  that  some  or  all  of  those  «>eiiiUMnen  were 
invited  there  by  either  Colonel  Morgan  or  Mr.  Mitchell? — A.  There  wasa 
Colonel  McCnllom  there  and  Dr.  Moore.  They  toht  me  they  wi*re  in- 
vited. Mr.  Drenning  never  toKi  me  that  he  was  invited.  I  don't  kno^ 
whether  there  was  a  public  invitation  or  not ;  it  was  a  iiublic  meeting. 
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Q.  It  was  understood  that  they  had  been  invited  to  attend  f — A.  They 
said  they  were.    They  told  me  they  were  invited  to  attend. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  colored  people  as  being  peaceable.  I  wish  to  ask 
you  if  when  they  are  under  the  control  of  a  dangerous  lender  or  when 
\bey  get  bad  whisky  they  are  not  a  very  dangerous  people! — A.  The 
colored  people,  left  to  themselves,  I  consider  very  peaceable,  and  very 
easily  led  or  misled ;  and,  following  a  bad  leader,  would  be  dangerous ; 
but  left  to  themselves,  I  consider  the  colored  people  a  docile  and  quiet 
people. 

Q.  If  nobody  disturbs  them  and  they  are  left  alone,  I  suppose  they 
are  quiet  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  left  alone. 

Q.  Alter  this  riot  which  you  have  described  here  to-night,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  hall,  were  there  not  rumors  floating  through  town  that 
the  colored  people  were  armed  and  that  the  city  was  in  danger! — A. 
Yes,  sir;  the  rumor  was  rife  throughout  the  town  and  a  large  part  of 
the  county. 

Q.  Did  you  know  whether  that  was  true  or  not  at  the  time  f — A, 
Ididiiot ;  no,  sir;  I  believed  it,  from  what  1  heard,  but  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  Were  those  people  who  armed  themselves  there  that  night  and 
vliociinie  in  the  next  morning,  there  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
town  sigiuiist  any  invasion  that  might  be  made? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was 
the  purpose  of  the  organization  ;  and  these  officers  who  brought  their 
companies  into  town  next  day  told  me  they  were  there  for  the  purpose 
ot'asiiisliDg  us  to  beat  off  any  invasion  or  threatened  invasion. 

Q.  Did  they  follow  any  one  up  or  commit  any  outrages  the  next  day  f 
-*A.  No,  sir,  none  at  all,  that  1  heard  of.  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
outrage  committed  ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Did  they  disperse  peaceably! — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  found 
^here  was  no  danger,  after  the  alarm  blew  over  they  dispersed,  and  our 
^I'gauization  disbanded. 

Q.  8o  far  as  you  know,  the  armed  organizations  in  the  county  of 
^JJzoo  were  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens! — A.  Purely,  and  for  no 
^ther  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  republican  leaders  in  Yazoo  County 
^ving  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  colored  people  by  which  they  hoped  to 
^cntiol  them  ? — A.  I  never  did ;  I  will  say  this  much,  what  I  heard 
"^^om  negroes  themselves,  that  they  were  told  by  their  leaders — I  mean 
f^publican  leaders,  and  one  of  them  told  me,  not  many  days  before  I  life 
^io),  tbat  they  were  advising — one  told  me  he  was  sworn  never  to  vote 
^ra  njitive  white  man,  democrat,  for  any  office  iu  the  world. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Not  to  vote  for  what  ? — A.  Never  to  vote  for  a  white  man  who  was 
^  native  and  a  democrat,  because  if  the  democrats  ever  got  into  power 
^tiey  would  remand  the  negro  back  into  slavery. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  You  do  not  believe  that  statement  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  it ;  and 
^'aptain  Bedwell  told  me  that  that  was  the  strongest  card  they  had  to 
^jjay  against  us.  I  rallied  Bed  well  about  it  and  told  him  that  this  negro 
tloJd  me  about  it,  and  asked  him  if  it  was  possible  that  he  or  his  party 
Xiad  put  that  idea  in  the  head  of  the  negroes ;  and  he  told  me  that  was 
\ht  btrongest  card  they  had  against  us. 
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By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  You  believe  that  that  had  been  told  to  the  negroes  ? — A.  Yes,  sii 
I  really  believe  it 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  But  not  that  they  would  put  them  back  into  slavery! — A.  0,ii 
we  never  had  any  such  idea ;  that  is  wliat  the  negro  believed  that  tb 
would  do. 

Q.  We  are  both  pretty  well  acquainted  with  Captain  Bedwell  t— 
Yes,8ir. 

Q.  You  know  his  moods  and  humors.  Do  yon  believe  that  he  stat 
that  in  candidnessf — A.  I  asked  Captain  Bedwell  if  he  had  given  any  so 
teachings,  and  he  told  me  just  as  I  tell  yon,  that  that  was  the  strougi 
card  they  had  to  play  against  the  democrats. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  he  was  retorting  in  a  jocular  or  sarcastic  wa 
A.  I  do  not  think  so ;  I  might  have  thought  so  if  those  negroes  had  i 
told  me. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  What  negroes  were  they  f — A.  One  was  named  John  Booker 
fierce  radical,  as  we  call  them  there,  but  a  good  democrat  now. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  after  he  got  to  be  a  democrat ! — A.  Yes, » 
he  is  a  great  favorite  with  me,  and  I  converse  with  him  very  frequent 
and  I  asked  him  when  he  joined  our  club.  He  joined  the  club  tba 
assisted  to  form  last  fall ;  and  I  asked  him  why  he  didn^t  become  one 
us  before  that ;  and  he  told  me  very  candidly  that  he  had  been  8wc 
never  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket  under  any  circumstances;  that 
could  trust  the  white  men  in  matters  of  contract  and  all  other  busiii* 
md>tters  with  impunity,  but  in  politics  not  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  Did  you  say  where  or  in  what  manner  he  had  been  sworn  t— A.  5 
sir;  I  did  not  ask  him. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  for  four  years  the  sheriflF  of  Y''azoo  Coaot 
was  an  ex-slaveholder,  elected  by  colored  men  and  republicans  ?— 

The  WiTNEJss.  Do  you  mean  Colonel  Billiard  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  never  knew  he  was  a  slaveholder ;  he  married  a  lady  who  wasi 
slaveholder. 

Q.  Was  he  not  living  o£f  the  labor  of  slaves  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  suppw 
so. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  show  any  particular  animosity  orill-viilo 
hatred  against  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  unless  they  shot  hitn  thei 
that  morning  in  the  court-house. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  riot  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  exhibited  some  iwlilics 
feeling  against  him  in  not  voting  for  him  when  you  ran. 

Q.  Had  he  not  been  elected  and  had  he  not  held  the  office  of  sheri 
four  years  by  the  suffrages  of  the  colored  people! — A.  Yes,  sir;  O 
lieve  he  held  it  two  terms.  I  know  he  had  been  sherill'  tor  some  time. 
do  not  know  about  four  years. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Battou  an  old  slave-owner  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he  ne^ 
owned  a  negro  in  his  life. 

Q.  He  was  some  years  a  resident  of  the  South  f — A.  He  was  born 
Virginia ;  he  has  lived  South  all  his  life. 

Q.  Do  you,  or  not,  know  that  he  was  repeatedly  elected  by  coloi 
voters  f — A.  He  was  elected,  and  I  presume  by  colored  voters.  He^ 
understood  at  one  time  to  be  a  good  republican.    He  held  a  Federal 
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3,  and  I  suppose  he  had  to  make  his  title  clear  to  get  a  Federal  ap- 

ntmeut. 

},  l>o  you  know  J.  C.  Wilson  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  Was  he  not  for  many  years  a  resident  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes, 

Was  he  nc»t  repeatedly  voted  for  by  colored  men  f — A.  I  think  he 

ho  was  elected. 

I>o  you  know  Isaac  Hunter  f — A.  I  know  Isaac  Hunter  very  well. 

Is^  he  not  a  southern  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

n  old  slaveholder? — A.  I  do  not  think  he  e7er  owned  a  slave. 
e  was  for  years  a  resident  of  the  South? — A.  Yes,  sir;  born 

e. 

.  Was  he  not  repeatedly  voted  for  and  elected  to  office  f — A.  I  don't 

^  tbat. 

I.  Was  he  not  a  magistrate? — A.  He  was  a  magistrate  up  there; 

wlio  voted  for  him  or  who  elected  him  I  do  not  know. 
I.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  rumor  and  notoriety  that  Hunter 
s  elected  by  the  colored  people  as  a  magistrate? — A.  No,  sir;  if  it 
18 1  never  heard  of  it.    He  was  not  regarded  as  a  republican. 
Q.  He  held  office  in  a  largely  republican  district  by  election  ? — A. 
es,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Jesse  B.  Bell  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  not  for  many  years  a  resident  of  the  South  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  considered  a  southern  man  ? — A.  He  was  born  and  raised 

here. 

Q.  Was  he  not  repeatedly  elected  to  office  ? — A.  He  was  elected  jus- 
ice  of  the  peace ;  but  who  did  it  1  do  not  know. 
Q.  Was  he  not  elected  justice  of  the  peace  in  a  largely  republican 

^t!— A.  Yes,  sir;  the  county  was  largely  republican,  all  over,  at  one 

nme. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Elliott,  the  magistrate  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  him. 

Q.  h  he  not  a  southern  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  believe  he  is.  I  have 
niowD  him  there  for  ten  or  twelve  yeais. 

Q.  Was  he  not  voted  for  and  elected  to  office  repeatedly  for  several 
'^rst^A.  He  held  office. 

Q'  In  a  largely  republican  beat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Hon.  J.  E.  Everett  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  Was  he  not,  and  was  his  father  not  before  him  for  many  years,  a 
lavebolder  ?— A.  His  father  was. 

Q'  Aud  is  he  a  native  of  the  South  ? — A.  I  don't  know  about  his 
Jther;  he  was  himself.  J.  E.  Everett  is  a  native  of  Yazoo  County,  I 
QiDlc. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  he  was  repeatedly  elected  to  office, 
Dd  elected  to  his  present  office  by  colored  voters? — A.  He  was  elected 
3  a  republican,  and  I  presume  by  colored  men. 

Q.  Then  will  you  say  whether  or  not  you  believe  this  charge  by  this 
an  John  Booker? — A.  I  said  two  or  three  times  thai  I  believed  from 

bt  the  negroes  said  aud  from  what  Captain  Bedwell  told  me 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  the  negroes  in  that  county  were  generally 
orn  that  they  must  not  vote  for  native  whites? — A.  I  do  not  know 
3ut  ** generally ;"  this  old  negro  told  me  that  he  was  ;sworn,  and  Cap- 
D  Bedwell  told  that  that  was  the  strongest  card  they  had  to  play 
linst  the  democrats,  and  I  believed  Captain  Bedwell  and  believed  the 
rro. 

}.  It  is  very  singular,  if  they  were  sworn  not  to  vote  for  slavehold- 
and  native  whites,  that  they  should  have  elected  so  many  of  them 
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to  oflSpef— A.  I  believe  they  thought  the  oath  was  not  bindiDg.  I  be- 
lieve i  told  them  so  iu  my  speech. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  Dixon  scouts.  Were  they  mouDt^cl 
men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  they  were  going  around  through  the  different  sections  of 
the  country ;  how  early  in  the  season  of  1875  do  you  know  of  their  pfoiDg 
out  on  those  scouts  ? — A.  I  cannot  speak  except  of  one  occasion ;  1  hap- 
pened to  be  on  Silver  Creek  at  the  time  the  company  came  there.  That 
was  some  time  in  October  ;  late  in  October,  I  think. 

Q.  You  know  of  their  going  out  iu  other  sections  besides  that,  didyoa 
not ! — A.  1  heard  of  their  being  out.  They  were  occasionally  iu  Yazoo 
City,  and  occasionally  I  would  see  them  riding  out  of  town  ;  aud  tbej 
would  be  gon^  several  days. 

Q.  How  often  did  you  see  that  ? — X.  I  saw  it  three  or  four  times,  I 
reckon. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  we:itf — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  except ia 
that  particular  instance. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  business  they  were  engaged  in  T — A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Was  there  any  necessity,  at  that  time,  of  patrolling  the  couutry, 
that  you  know  of  I — A.  I  do  not  tbink  there  was.  At  that  time  oor 
scare  had  blown  over ;  that  is,  that  is  my  opinion.  Others  thought  dif- 
ferently. 

Q.  What  number  of  men  were  there  in  this  company  ! — A.  Tkre 
were  some  twenty  five  or  thirty,  I  would  suppose. 

Q.  Armed? — A.  Armed;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  ! — A.  Variously ;  shot-guns,  pistols,  rifles ;  they  had  no  uni- 
form. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see  go  out! 

The  Witness,  Do  you  mean  in  this  company  ! 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  There  were  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  the  company. 

Q.  You  said  you  thought  that  the  negro  with  bad  leaders  might  be 
dangerous. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  negroes,  do  you  think,  are  a  match  for  a  white  mau?— 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  intellectually! 

Mr.  Teller.  No,  I  mean  physicially;  I'mean  in  warfare. — A.  Ifyoa 
come  to  a  fist-fight 

Q.  I  mean  with  weapons ;  I  mean  war.  Just  Uike  the  negro  as  lie  is  in 
that  country. — A.  If  you  take  the  negro  isolated,  1  shouhl  thiuk  it  would 
take  two  or  three;  but  if  he  is  properly  drilled,  and  in  the  hands  of  skill- 
ful officers,  he  will  put  up  about  as  good  a  fight  as  a  white  man;  prop- 
erly armed  and  drilled. 

Q.  When  he  is  acting  under  authority  ? — A.  Under  command;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  a  war  of  races  in  the  country  now. 

The  Witness.  Do  you  mean  a  collision  of  one  unorganized  force  with 
another! 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  It  wonld  be  a  difference  of  two  or  three  to  one.  I  should  snv. 

Q.  Isn't  the  negro  a  being  who  has  great  respect  for  authority  ?— A. 
Usually  so. 

Q.  And  he  would  fi;]^ht  much  better  if  he  knew  that  he  was  fighting 
under  the  authority  ot  government  than  if  he  was  fighting  smgh  ?— A. 
I  reckon  that  would  fortify  his  courage  some.    I  suppose  it  would.  I 
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rersaw  him  under  that  state  of  circumstaoces.    I  saw  some  of  them 
htj  and  they  fought  nobly.    We  did  not  meet  them  ourselves. 
I  Ifou  did  not  come  in  contact  with  ihem  in  the  warl — A.  No,  sir; 
I  s^w  some  of  them  fight. 

I3y  Mr.  Singleton  : 

.  rtiose  gentlemen  you  speak  of  as  having  been  voted  for  by  the 
-ed  people  and  elected  to  office  were  all  republicans! 
le   "Witness.  Those  that  Colonel  Morgan  named  f 
r.  Singleton.  Yes,  sir. 

I  understood  them  to  be  republicans.  We  never  understood  Isaac 
te-x*  to  be  a  republican.  I  never  did.  He  always  denied  he  was, 
>n  $^h  be  held  office  presumably  at  their  hand^. 

I^^.  GwiN  sworn  and  examined. 


Xy  Mr.  Singleton  : 

le^2!^tion.  State  your  place  of  residence  and  how  long  you  have  lived 

e- Answer.  1  now  live  in  Lexington,  Holmes  County,  Mississippi, 

\ix    1875,  and  until  April,  1876, 1  lived  in  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi. 
[.    ATVbat  is  your  profession  f — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 
l    IDid  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  political  cauv<<ss  of  1875  in 
^  State  of  Mississippi? — A.  1  did,  in  Yazoo  County,  in  that  State. 
CJ.    Will  you  please  state  whether  the  election  was  a  peaceable,  quiet, 
lA  orderly  election,  or  whether  there  was  any  intimidation  or  improper 
leans  used  to  influence  colored  votes  in  that  county  during  that  year! — 
i>  1  know  of  none.     During  the  election  of  1875,  in  Yazoo  County,  the 
rote  was  cast — i  only  speak  of  Yazoo  City,  because  I  was  not  at  other 
poUing.places — the  vote  was  cast  freely,  voluntarily,  and  as  good-humor- 
'^^y  by  the  colored  people  as  I  have  ever  seen  votes  cast  anywhere.     I 
know  lurther  that  at  least  175  or  200  colored  votes  were  Irely  and  vol- 
wutarily  cast,  and  I  know  it  from  this  fact 

Q.  Cast  where  I — A.  At  Yazoo  City.  I  am  sure  of  it  from  this  circum- 
^^iice,  that  myself  and  Major  Dougherty  went  down  to  his  place — there 
^Hsoue  other  gentleman  whose  name  1  have  forgotten  now — and  at  his 
^»0U8e  there  were  the  negroes  working  on  his  own  plantation,  and  other 
'^^groes  from  neighboring  places.  The  night  betore  ihe  election  a  small 
^**niocratic  club  had  been  organized  on  that  place,  two  or  three  weeks 
^lore,  1  think,  and  on  that  night  a  great  many  more  were  added  to  it. 
^  kuow  that  their  accession  to  the  club  was  tree  and  voluntary.  I  know 
'iat  uo  threats  were  used;  that  words  of  the  utmost  kindness  were 
1>okeQ  to  vhem,  and  I  know,  too,  that  a  good  many  of  them  refused  to 
loin,  and  no  effort  beyond  moral  persuasion  or  argument  was  brought  to 
(>tar  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  join,  and  those  who  refused  to 
i^in  were  not  even  talked  to  angrily ;  they  were  permitted  to  exercise 
Iheir  own  free  will,  and  the  next  morning  1  think  about  three  hundred 
>|egroe8  got  on  the  steamboat  and  came  up  to  Yazoo  City.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  were  more  than  about  ten  white  men  on  the  boat,  beyond  the 
officers  of  the  boat  and  those  necessary  to  run  it.  They  came  to  Yazoo 
^ity  with  all  of  their  badges  on — badges  usually  printed  in  the  names  of 
the  plantation  on  which  they  worked  ;  they  were  pinned  on  to  the  lapels 
of  their  coats.  They  got  off  of  the  boat,  and  there  they  met  another  large 
crowd  of  negroes  that  had  come  in  from  the  surrounding  plantations, 
i^wl  there  was  the  utmost  good  humor  prevailing  between  the  colored 
Jt»<l  the  whites,  both  before  the  election  and  after  the  election  on  that 
y^y.   It  was  universally  remarked  that  the  day  of  election  in  Yazoo 

^^^y  appeared  more  like  a  holiday  than  a  day  like  that,  an  election-day. 
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I  noticed  that  there  were  congratulations  passed  from  the  black  people 
to  the  white  people  and  from  the  white  people  to  the  black  people  upon 
the  entire  good  feeling  existing  and  the  entire  peace  and  harmony  be- 
tween the  two  races  there. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  speeches  at  different  points  in  the  county  before  the 
election  of  1875? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  made  but  one  spi^di ;  yes,  I 
made  two  si)eeches;  both  of  these  speeches  were  at  Major  Dougherty's 
l>lnce.  At  Avoca  we  oignnized  a  club  called  the  Avoca  club.  V\'ell, I 
did  mnke  speeches,  too,  but  they  were  not  to  any  colored  audieuee^  I 
mnde  n  speech  one  night. 

Q.  When  you  spoke  at  Avoca  were  there  a  good  many  colored  peo- 
I)le  present  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  men,  women,  and  children.  It  was  at  ni^hi 
time,  and  there  was  no  juevious  appointment.  The  owner  of  the  pi:>n 
tation.  Major  Dougherty,  first  invited  myself,  Mr.  Epperson,  and  Mr. 
Schofer  to  come  down  and  talk  to  the  negroes  on  the  plantation  and  lo 
those  on  the  adjoining  places,  and  I  suppose  there  were  seventy-five  to 
one  hnn<lred  negroes  present.  I  do  not  remember  now  how  manyjoiDf<l 
their  club.  I  think  there  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  altogether 
in  the  club — in  that  particular  club. 

Q.  Of  colored  peo[»le? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  that  no  intimidation  or 
intluence — I  mean  to  say  no  improper  influence — was  brought  to  bear 
upon  them  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  join,  except  this,  whicii 
was  done  afterwards:  that  Dougberty  would  give  them  a  drink  of 
whisky,  and,  as  he  would  tell  them,  with  the  radical  tax  takeu  otf^aod 
he  gave  it  t^  those  who  did  not  join,  too. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  speeches  made  by  yourself  and 
others  during  the  campaign  of  1875? — A.  As  I  said,  1  made  hot  two. 
and  they  were  entirely  pacific  and  persuasive.  There  were  no  threats 
made  whatever. 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  heard  other  speeches,  what  was  the  character 
of  them  ? — A.  I  heard  your  speech  and  General  Miles's  speech  at  the 
elevator  in  1875,  and  th(*y  were  entirely  conciliatory.  It  was  a  coitoo- 
shed  rather,  near  the  elevator.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  heard  even  a 
radical  denounced  by  you  except  one;  that  was  a  Pearl  Biver  navigation 
man  ;  I  believe  that  was  him. 

Q.  Wlio  was  that? — A.  Warner.  I  think  it  was.  I  did  not  hear a«y 
personal  denunciation.  I  heard  the  policy  condemned,  but  that  con- 
demnation was  as  mild  as  a  politician  ordinarily  expresses  himself  in  ^^ 
jmlitical  speech. 

By  i\Ir.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  was  by  Colonel  Singleton  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  Mr.  Miles;  and 
there  was  another  gentleman  also,  a  Major  Simms,  who  was  with  Colo- 
nel Singleton  at  the  time.  All  of  the  speeches  were  of  the  samecbanr 
ter.  Indeed,  1  remember  when  you  adtlressed  yourself  more  particnlarlv 
to  the  negroes  that  your  expressions  were  extremely  miid  and  kiwi. 
1  remember  you  a]>pealed  to  one  particularly.  I  believe  be  had  heentbe 
slave  or  your  wife's  father,  and  he  was  living  down  on  the  Yanilell  plan 
tation,  and  I  believe  that  negro  in  1875,  together  with  others,  tookofca^ 
sion  to  come  around  to  the  stand  and  shook  hands  with  you;  those  who 
had  been  acquainted  with  ^ou  before  you  came  to  Yazoo  City  during 
that  .year. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  Did  you  make  speeches  in  1875  outside  of  the  county  of  Yazoo!— 
A.  1  do  not  remember  to  have  made  one  outside  of  the  county  of  Yuioo 
in  1875.    I  wa^  in  Holmes  County  during  the  election;  uot  ou  the  da}  of 
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;be  election,  but  duringr'tlie  canvass  of  1875.    I  do  not  remember  very 
Docb  about  that,  however,  in  1875. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  and  from  the  part  that  you  took  in  the  can- 
rass  of  1875  in  the  county  of  Yazoo,  and  the  election  as  it  occurred,  was 
t  a  |)e-'ceable,  quiet  canvass  and  election,  or  was  it  otherwise  I — A.  It 
ras  nndoulitedly  a  peaceable,  quiet,  and  fair  election.  There  was,  how- 
iver,  in  Yazoo  Oouuty  during  1875  a  good  deal  of  disturbance,  but  not 
if  a  political  nature. 

Q.  Not  of  a  political  nature! — A.  Not  of  a  political  nature  and  not 
irisin^  out  of  politics. 

Q.  Politically,  then,  everything  was  calm  and  everything  moved  on 
loietlyt— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge,  deduced  from  what  you 
»aw  and  iieard,  what  the  causes  were  for  the  change  which  occurred  in 
:he  coiMity  of  Yazoo  during  the  year  1875  and  continued  duriog  the 
^earl876! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  up  to  the  election  and  canvass  of  1875  a  great 
many  white  people  had  never  before  registered  and  a  good  many  of 
those  who  had  i^egistered  at  former  elections  had  failed  to  vote. 

Q.  Was  that  in  1875  ?— A.  Between  1868  and  1875. 

Q.  Yon  are  speaking  of  the  whites  now  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  question  is, 
Win  I  explain  the  causes,  in  my  opinion,  why  the  vote  was  changed  in 
1875.  Those  who  voted,  with  few  exceptions,  did  not  endeavor  to  exert 
any  influence  whatever  upon  the  negro  and  those  who  belonged  to  the 
radical  party,  but  they  simply  felt — of  course  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
all  did  so;  there  were  a  few  men  who  .always  worked  hard  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gaining  a  democratic  majority,  but  a  majority  voted  without  say- 
ing anything  about  endeavoring  to  induce  others  to  vote  with  them — but 
in  lij75  they  felt  it  was  their  duty  to  make  an  effort,  as  they  had  done  in 
1^,  to  get  rid  of  the  radical  and  carpet-bag  government  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi.  Every  man  turned  about,  and  he  exerted  every  possible 
influence  that  he  had  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  negro  to  vote 
vith  the  democrats.    That  is  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  legitimate  or  other  influences? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every 
proper  influence — ^legitimate  influence ;  if  1  bad  meant  otherwise  1  should 
liave  said  force. 

Q-  Were  there  other  causes  conspiring  there  which  you  can  ex- 
plain?—a.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  in  addition  to  that  fact  that  the 
absence  of  Colonel  Morgan,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  radical  party  and 
^bo  had  autocratic  power  and  control  over  the  negroes  of  Yazoo 
County— that  his  absence,  I  say,  is  another  cause  for  the  democratic 
ttHJority.  Disabseuce  from  the  county  was  another  cause,  and  then,  too, 
IlHjlieve  that  the  negroes  when  they  come  to  vote  became  convinced  of 
the  fact  that  their  interests,  both  industrially  and  politically,  were  itlent- 
^cal  with  the  white  people  of  the  South.  I  believe  thatthey  are  now 
^'ivinced  of  that  fact;  1  believe  that  they  have  come  to  be  couvinced  of 
tue  fact  that  the  white  people  are  necessary  to  them,  and  that  they  are 
necessary  to  the  white  people  of  the  South. 

Q«  Does  the  union  between  them  now  seem  to  be  cordial? — A.  It  does. 
It  seems  to  be  entirely  cordial ;  indeed,  I  know  it  is. 

Q'  lias  a  better  state  of  feeling  of  the  white  people  toward  the  col- 
^  people  supervened  upon  this  union  I — A.  It  has,  unquestionably. 
There  never  was  any  personal  animosity  or  personal  ill-feeling  by  the 
^hite  people  against  the  colored  people.  A  state  of  entire  good  feeling 
^^^  exists  between  them.  The  negroes  are  better  satisfied  and  so  are 
^»e  white  people. 

y*  VVere  you  present  at  a  barbecue  which  was  given  to  the  colored 
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people,  a  few  days  after  the  election  in  1875,  at  the  fair  grounds  in 
Yazoo  City  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  what  you  witnessed  on  that  occasion?— A. 
I  saw,  as  I  thought,  about  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  negroes  pn'seiit. 
1  heard  it  estimated,  however,  at  a  much  larger  figure.  Four  or  five 
or  six  hundred  white  people.  The  barbecue  was  given  particuhirly  to 
the  negroes  of  the  county.  I  saw  the  utmost  good  feeling  manifested 
by  the  negroes  toward  the  wbite  people,  and  by  the  white  people  tow- 
ard the  negroes.  I  saw  a  table  there  abundantly  loade<l  with  meats. 
One  table — indeed,  there  were  four  or  five — one  table  set  apart  for  the 
negroes  and  one  for  the  white  people ;  but  after  everybody  had  linisbeil 
their  dinners  I  saw  a  number  of  negroes  taking  oft'  great  hunks  of  meat. 
I  heard  the  speeches  of  yourself  and  Colonel  Lamar. 

Q.  Just  describe  them,  so  that  it  will  be  known  what  sort  of  speeches 
were  made.  I  do  not  mean  to  give  the  substance  of  them,  but 'the  gen- 
eral character  of  them. — A.  They  were  congratulatory  and  conciliator}, 
mild  and  pacific. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  seem  to  be  happy  and  to  be  enjoying 
themselves? — A.  They  were,  indeed ;  y68,  sir,  they  cheered  asfrequentij 
as  the  white  people ;  they  were  as  free  and  as  unrestrained  as  the  white 
people  were,  and  seemed  to  be  under  no  apprehension  and  under  do 
fear  from  anybody.  Indeed,  the  utmost  good  feeling  prevailed  eveir- 
where. 

Q.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  canvass  of  1876  ? — A.  I  did  in  the  conn- 
ty  of  Holmes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  speeches! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  speeches  in  Le 
Flore,  Holmes,  and  Attala  Counties  in  1876. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  speeches  which  you  made!— A.  1/ 
you  will  let  me,  I  will  add  to  that  that  I  also  heard  other  gentlemen  oiake 
speeches  in  those  counties  during  that  year.  I  heard  no  threateniDg 
speeches  at  all  in  either  county.  The  utmost  threat  that  I  have  Leanlever 
uttered  in  either  of  those  counties  that  year  was  this,  and  it  piwewW 
from  this  cause:  a  great  many  negroes,  especially  at  Oolmes  Count.v- 
and,  indeed,  I  never  heard  it  spoken  to  negroes  in  any  other  counlj 
than  Holmes — had  joined  the  democratic  party;  and  generally  the  bet- 
ter class  of  negroes  had  joined  it;  and  public  s[>eakers — indeed,  Ibave 
said  so  myself — would  tell  those  that  did  not  join  that  they  werev^rJ 
anxious  for  them  to  come  in ;  that  they  would  be  mighty  sorry  wbcn 
we  had  carried  the  election  ;  that  enough  of  the  sensible  colored  peo- 
ple and  the  proper  thinking  colored  people  had  joined  the  democratic 
party  to  enable  us  to  carry  the  election  ;  that  their  union,  so  farasoor 
political  success  was  concerned,  was  a  matter  of  inditierence  to  us,  but 
that  we  desired  to  see  them  come  in  simply  on  their  own  account. 

Q.  Were  yon  at  Lexington  on  the  day  of  that  i)ublic  speakinjjtbere, 
when  the  candidate  for  Congress  was  present? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Iivasat 
Lexington,  Holmes  County. 

Qj,  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  describe  the  scene  that  occurred  tbert 
that  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Describe  it  as  you  witnessed  it  and  tell  about  the  procession,  ^bere 
it  formed,  and  where  it  met  the  candidate,  and  so  on. — A.  I  had  just  got- 
ten back  from  Yazoo  City  about  four  o'clock  the  night  before.  1  ^^ 
the  officer  of  a  company  there,  and  1  rode  down  town  the  next  mornioj 
about  nine  o'clock.  There  I  found  a  company  of  some  twenty  five  <*^| 
thirty  negroes,  I  should  say,  and  thirty  or  forty  white  men,  with  red  ehirtll 
on,  and  with  a  flag,  and  all  mounted.  It  was  a  United  States  flag.  ^^ 
rode  out,  nnderstandiug  that  you  were  to  come  to  Lexington  by  thewaf 
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of  Goodman.  We  rode  oat  in  the  direction  of  (Goodman  to  meet  yon. 
On  oar  way^  about  a  mile  from  town,  we  met  two  clabs  coming  in,  one,  I 
believe,  from  Franklin,  and  another,  I  think,  from  Ebenezer.  In  each  of 
these  companies  there  were  some  twenty  or  twenty-five,  or  maybe  forty 
negroes.  That  I  cannot  t^ll  precisely,  for  I  did  not  count  them.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  we  met  a  nnmber  of  negroes  going  in  the  town,  who  did  not 
belongtoanydemocraticclubsthatlknowof,  andsome  wouldsay,  ^^  Well, 
weare  going  out  to  meet  Colonel  Singleton ;  fall  into  the  procession  and 
come  and  go  out  to  meet  him."  They  would  laughingly  fall  in  and  go  out 
to  meet  him.  He  came  back  with  the  guns,  and  with  a  club  from  Tchula 
and  from  various  places  in  the  county.  The  whole  procession  when 
formed,  I  suppose,  fully  one-third  of  them  were  negroes.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  people  were  present  that  day,  some  say  a  thousand,  and  some 
say  more;  I  do  not  think  so  many  as  a  thousand ;  I  do  not  think  more 
than  a  thousand,  rather. 

Q.  Was  there  harmony  and  good  feeling  between  the  races  there  on 
that  occasion t — A.  The  utmost  harmony  and  good  feeling;  the  rnly 
imkind  word  that  I  heard  was  a  frequent  interruption,  by  a  negro,  of 
yourself,  who  endeavored  to  get  you  to  explain  the  rascalities  of  the 
carpe^baggers  and.  how  they  had  deceived  the  negro. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  other  meeting  in  Holmes  County  T — ^A.  Yes, 
air;  I  was  at  Bee  Lake  a  few  days  after  that;  two  days,  I  believe,  after 
that. 

Q.  Was  there  a  large  collection  of  people  there  t — A.  There  was  a  large 
collection  both  of  negroes  and  of  white  men. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  do  you  think  were  there  t — A.  I  really 
do  not  know ;  I  suppose  six  or  seven  hundred.  I  know  in  one  club  par- 
ticularly, on  a  plantation  named  Marcella,  belonging  to  Mr.  Bichardson, 
that  there  is  a  club  composed  exclusively  of  and  officered  by  colored 
men,  numbering,  as  I  understand,  forty-five  members. 

Q.  On  one  plantation  T — A.  On  one  plantation. 

Q*  Were  the  colored  people  in  the  procession  on  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Bee  Lake  in  large  numbers t — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  in  large 
nombers. 

Q.  Were  they  largely  in  excess  of  the  white  people  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q*  Were  they  enthusiastic t — A.  They  were  equally  as  enthusiastic  as 
the  white  people,  and  equally  as  unrestrained,  and  equally  as  free  in 
their  conduct.  I  did  not  see  any  difficulty  there  that  day  except  be- 
tween two  white  democrats — and  that  was  not  a  difficulty.  They  were 
both  drunk ;  they  did  not  interfere  with  any  negroes. 

Q*  Do  you  recollect  whether  there  was  a  colored  man  who  addressed 
the  crowd  there  t — A.  There  was  a  colored  man  who  introduced  you. 
His  name  was  J.  G.  Marshall. 

Q*  What  was  the  character  of  his  speech;  did  he  urge  them  to  unite 
with  the  democratic  party  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  he  expressed  his  own  convic- 
tion that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  colored  men  to  join  themselves  with  the 
southern  white  people,  and  no  longer  to  be  misled  by  the  carpet-bag- 
«ws  of  the  South. 

Q*  Had  he  been  a  republican  t — A.  He  had  himself  been  a  republican. 
1  &IQ  not  certain  that  he  was  ever  nominated  by  a  republican  convention 
fof  the  legislature;  my  impression  is,  however,  that  in  1873  he  was  a 
^didate.  I  assert,  however,  that  he  placed  his  name  in  nomination 
^fe  the  convention.  I  have  heard  him  make  radical  speeches.  I 
^^ow  from  what  he  has  said,  and  his  frequent  expressions,  that  he  was 
^M^ing  radical,  and  a  ve^  intelligent  one. 

0*  I  will  just  ask  you  this  genersd  question :  We  are  traveling  over 
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pretty  much  the  same  ground.  From  all  that  yon  saw  and  heard  in  the 
counties  that  you  canvassed  last  summer,  and  in  the  election  of  1876, 
was  there  a  full,  free,  and  fair  election  T — A.  I  do  believe  so ;  I  think  so; 
indeed,  I  think  that  I  may  safely  assert — indeed,  I  will  assert— in 
Holmes  County  that  there  was  a  free,  fair,  and  full  election,  withoat  in- 
timidation and  without  fraud.  I  know  it  was  so  at  the  Lexington  box 
where  I  was ;  indeed,  I  afforded  two  radical  negroes  an  opportonity, 
who  lived  in  my  place,  to  vote  the  radical  ticket,  myselfl     " 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  one  who  undertook  to  intimidate  or  to  de- 
fraud any  colored  man  out  of  his  vote  at  the  election  in  1876  T— A.  I  do 
not.  I  saw  no  interference  or  interruption  with  the  colored  men  except 
what  was  legitimately  exercised  under  the  registration  elpction-Iaw  of 
the  State.  I  saw  two  or  three,  may  be  a  dozen,  negroes  at  the  Lexing- 
ton precinct.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  many  ;  possibly  as  many  as 
a  dozen.  They  were  not  allowed  to  vote  because  they  had  not  r^ 
tered  in  that  election-precinct,  but  it  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  I 
saw  white  men,  too,  who  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  because  they  bad  not 
registered  in  that  election-district.  They  were  directed  by  the  r^»- 
trars  where  their  voting-precinct  was,  and  they  could  easily  have  reached 
the  polling-place  in  their  district,  but  whether  they  went  there  or  ooi 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Under  the  law  they  were  required  to  vote  in  their  own  district ?- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  election-district  where  they  lived  and  where  tbej 
registered. 

Q.  Was  there  not  in  Holmes  County  a  diflftculty  springing  up  betweei 
a  Mr.  Lee,  a  republican,  and  other  members  of  that  party,  which  gave 
great  strength  and  success  to  the  democratic  party  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was 
not  in  Holmes  County  in  1875,  and  I  only  know  of  that  from  whattbe 
people  of  the  county  told  me. 

Mr.  SmoLETdN.  Very  well ;  I  will  not  press  that. 

The  Witness.  That  was  in  1875, 1  believe. 

Q.  In  the  county  of  Holmes,  as  far  as  you  witnessed  the  registratiou, 
was  it  fair? — A.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  whatever  of  the  reg- 
istration in  the  county  of  Holmes,  and*  I  believe  it  to  be  entirely  fair.  I 
believe  it  to  be  entirely  fair,  not  because  I  know  that  it  was  so,  but  be- 
cause I  have  never  heard  of  any  complaint  of  it  from  any  one.  I  koow 
that  the  precinct  at  Lexington— there  was  the  usual  registration  then 
and  the  usual  number  of  voters. 

Q.  Was  the  vote  of  the  county  pretty  well  up  to  the  vote  that  has  beea 
^ven  heretofore! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  this,  that  just  prior  to  theelee- 
tion  I  saw  a  great  number  of  negroes  registered  at  Lexington.  Indeed, 
the  registrar  told  me  that  the  negroes  were  registering  very  freely  and 
very  fully.  I  never  heard  of  any  impediment  whatever,  and  never  heard 
of  any  complaint  of  the  sort. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  now  whether  you  know  that  there  was  intimidir 
tion  on  the  part  of  republican  colored  men  toward  democratic  colored 
men  in  the  county  of  Holmes  f — A.  I  can  only  tell  you  of  two  instances; 
those  I  do  not  consider  as  acts  of  intimidation.  I  will  tell  you  what  thef 
were,  and  you  can  take  them  for  what  they  ai-e  worth,  it  was  a  mere 
personal  diflftculty — the  first  was. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  my  question? — A.  I  will  tell  you.  It  was  a  j 
mere  difficulty  between  two  individuals,  rather.  One  fellow  said  thi^l 
he  could  whip  any  damn  black  son  of  a  bitch  that  wore  a  red  shirt,  aDda| 
negro  man  knocked  him  down. 

Q.  Who  was  it  who  wore  the  red  shirt  t — A.  It  was  a  negro  democntj 
The  democratic  negro  hauled  back  and  knocked  him  down.     That 
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liie  end  of  that  intimidation.  I  know  this  farther  fact,  that  a  great  many 
colored  men  have  told  me,  and  other  reliable  white  men  have  told  me 
that  negroes  have  made  the  same  statements  to  them,  that  a  great  many 
colored  men  woald  have  joined  the  democratic  clubs  openly  and  publicly 
bat  for  the  fear  of  raising  a  disturbance  between  themselves  and  their 
familieA,  and  of  being  censured  and  condemned  by  and  turned  out  of  their 
varioas  churches.  Those  reasons  they  have  given  for  not  openly  and 
publicly  joifiing  the  democratic  clubs,  at  the  same  time  asserting  that 
they  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  I  saw  on  Thursday  of  the  week 
preceding  the  election,  while  the  court  was  in  session  at  Lexington,  a 
club  of  about  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  galloping  into 
the  public  square.  Some  of  them  were  armed — some  with  pistols,  the 
officers  with  swords.  They  had  a  Hayes  and  Wheeler  flag,  and  tbey  gal- 
loped three  or  four  times  around  the  court-house  yard ;  and  dem- 
ocratic negroes  were  then  registering.  I  will  mention,  they  yelled  and 
8hoQted  and  whooped  so  that  the  court  was  compelled  to  adjourn.  After 
they  had  galloped  around  *for  three  or  four  times  they  dismounted  and 
formed  into  line.  I  do  not  know  what  their  purpose  was.  They  did  not 
come  there  to  register,  because  the  registrars  had  been  around  in  their 
precincts  already.  It  did  not  have  the  effect,  however,  of  intimidating 
anybody.  With  those  three  exceptions,  I  do  not  know  of  any  intimida- 
tion by  democrats  or  radicals.  There  was,  of  course,  personal  difficulties 
between  white  men  and  negroes :  I  mean  to  say  individual  contests  be- 
tween white  men  and  negroes.  I  do  not  know  of  any  contests  growing 
oat  of  political  causes;  as  many  negroes  killed  white  men  as  white  men 
killed  negroes. 

Q.  If  there  is  anything  else  you  know  which  would  throw  light  upon 
this  subject — ^you  are  an  intelligent  man — please  state  them.  I  may 
have  omitted  to  ask  you  some  questions. — A.  Yes,  sir.  1  was  requested 
l>y  Mr.  Money  to  make  an  explanation  of  the  reason  why  no  State  school- 
tax  was  levied.  The  constitution  of  1869  provided  that  forfeitures  and 
the  revenues  arising  from  privilege  tax  and  licenses  of  all  kinds 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

.Q.  What  is  that! — A.  The  privileges  arising  from  the  licenses  of 
liquor-stores  and  practicing  law,  and  all  lines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties. 
I  have  forgotten  the  various  forms  of  funds  provided  by  the  constitution 
for  school  purposes.  The  constitution  provided  that  the  principal  of 
that  fund  should  be  invested  in  some  sort  of  securities,  and  that  the  in- 
terest only  should  be  applied  for  common-school  purposes.  At  the  elec- 
tion of  1875  a  constitutional  amendment  was  adopted  which  provided 
that  all  of  these  various  sums  of  money  should  be  paid  in  currency,  and 
that  the  principal  should  be  divided  pro  rata  among  the  various  coun- 
|i^  and  if  defective,  that  those  counties  should  make  up  the  deficit  by 
l^^jing  a  tax  sufficient  to  cover  the  necessary  amount.  For  that  reason 
there  is  now  no  State  tax  for  school  purposes. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q-  Is  that  all  you  think  of! — A.  Tes,  sir,  I  don't  think  of  anything 
^'e  J  I  prefer  to  be  questioned. 

Q*  I  don't  recollect  anything  else  myself  at  present.  Perhaps  other 
Poiuts  may  be  suggested.  I  might  ask  you  a  question  or  two  in  refer- 
ence to  whether  you  were  in  Yazoo  County  when  the  difficulty  occurred 
»»ithehall.— A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  white  persons  were  present  f — A.  I  was 
pot  in  the  hall ;  I  do  not  know  personally }  the  house  in  which  I  live  is 
jQst  across  from  Dr.  Moore's.  The  first  I  knew  of  it  he  came  to  his  home. 
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shot  in  the  shonlder ;  he  is  a  democrat ;  he  told  me  afterward  that 
there  were  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  persons  in  the  hall. 

Q.  White  persons,  yon  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  recollectioQ 
of  what  he  told  me;  that  was  the  common  understanding.  It  is  farther 
the  common  nnderstanding  that  but  four  or  five  of  those  who  were  there 
were  armed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  invited  thereto  attend  that  meet- 
ing?— A.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  understood  that  they  were;  I  hare 
understood  that  Dixon  and  some  others  were  invited  by  Mitchell,  wbo 
was  killed. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  when  it  occurred  f — A.  I  was  not  there.  I 
was  down  town  a  very  few  minutes  afterward. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Are  you  a  native  of  Mississippi  t — A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  late  wart — A.*  I  was. 

Q.  On  which  side  T — A.  I  was  in  the  Confederate  army,  under  Genenl 
Forrest  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  army  t — A.  I  went  in  the  army,  IbelieTe, 
in  Kovember,  1863. 

Q.  What  section  of  the  country  were  you  in  during  the  war!— A.  I 
was  in  the  western  army. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Fort  Pillow  f — ^A,  No.  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  that  took  place  f 

The  Witness.  What  time  was  that  f 

Mr.  Teller.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  time  it  was  exactly.  If  yoodo 
not  recollect,  it  makes  no  difference. — A.  I  will  tell  you  where  I  think 
we  were.  Our  regiment  was  captured  at  Yicksburgh,  and  we  were  sent 
to  Parol  Camp,  at  Enterprise,  Miss.  I  do  not  think  that  the  regimeot- 
that  an  exchange  had  been  made  at  the  time ;  I  may  be  mistaken  abool 
that. 

Q.  You  know  whether  you  were  at  Pillow  or  nott — A.  Yes,  sir,  cer- 
tainly; I  am  very  certain  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  took  part  in  the  campaign  of  1875,  in  Yazoo 
County  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  violence  during  the  season,  except  what 
you  have  mentioned  as  taking  place  at  Yazoo  t 

The  Witness.  I  must  understand  of  what  nature. 

Mr.  Teller*  Political ;  occurring  out  of  political  matters.— A.  I  ^ 
not  know  of  any  violence  growing  out  of  political  matters  in  Yawo 
County  in  1875.    I  do  know 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 
Q.  You  mean  other  than  that  matter  at  the  hall  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  other 
than  that,  was  the  question.    I  have  heard  of  a  good  many  acts  of  vio- 
lence, but  I  have  not  heard  that  they  were  of  a  political  nature. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  being  killed  during  that  canvass  or] 
campaign  of  1875,  in  that  county  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they,  whites  or  blacks  t — ^A.  The  first  man,  I  belicv%j 
that  was  killed,  was  a  black  man ;  he  was  hung. 

Q.  Hung  by  a  mob  T — ^A.  He  was  hung  by  a  mob,  among  whom 
the  circuit  clerk  and  chancery  clerk  of  the  county,  both  of  whom 
radicals.    The  mob  broke  open  the  jail  and  took  him  out  and  hung  hi 

Q.  What  was  he  hung  for  T — A.  Some  act  of  rape,  I  believe,  tbaX^ 
committed.    It  was  charged  against  him. 
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Q.  Any  other  acts  of  violence  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  that  a  ne- 


Q.  Yon  say  that  this  man  was  hung  by  negroes  and  whites  together  t — 
V.  Negroes  and  republicans. 

Q.  They  took  him  oat  and  hang  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  them  break 
Dto  the  jail  myself.  He  committed  the  rape  on  two  Uttle  white  girls.  I 
hiDk  Colonel  Morgan  was  in  the  coart-house  at  the  time.  I  am  not 
iertain ;  I  did  not  see  the  hanging ;  I  saw  no  white  men  there. 

Q.  60  on  with  the  next — A.  Do  you  want  me  to  give  you  all  the  in- 
stances of  killing  in  Yazoo  County  t 

Mr.  Telleb.  Daring  that  immediate  season  I  would  like  it.  There 
auinot  have  been  a  great  many,  I  suppose  t — A.  There  were  a  good 
nany.  The  first  killing  in  Yazoo,  I  believe,  in  1875,  was  in  May,  I 
Mni]  one  white  man  was  killed  by  another;  but  that  was  purely  a 
[)ei80Dal  difiiculty.  Bose  at  the  time  was  acting  as  deputy  sherifif,  or 
tiad  beeu.  I  understood  that  he  had  been,  and  I  thought  he  was  thoju 
I  deputy  sheriff  of  Colonel  Morgan. 

Q.  That  was  the  second  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  second.  Well| 
then,  the  next  in  point  of  time,  I  believe,  was  the  hanging  of  this  negro 
in  Aogast,  for  rape.  The  next  that  I  heard  of  was  the  hanging  of  a 
Degro  by  the  name  of  Horace  Hammond. 

Q.  What  was  he  hung  fort — A.  I  understood  that  he  had  attempted 
to  assassinate  a  man  ^  had  lain  in  ambush  for  him,  and  that  he  was 
huog. 

Q.  By  whom  f — A.  That  he  had  made  constant  threats  to  kill  a  man 
on  sight  that  he  had  a  difficulty  with,  I  believe,  two  or  three  years 
prior  to  that  time. 

Q.  By  whom  was  he  hung  t — A.  I  do  not  know  by  whom  he  was 
hong;  I  have  heard  some  people  say  he  was  hung  by  negroes,  and  I 
have  heard  other  people  say  that  he  was  hung  by  Dixon. 

Q.  Was  Dixon  the  man  he  had  quarreled  withf — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had 
a  qoarrel  with  him  two  or  three  years  before  that,  and  my  under- 
standing is  that  eighteen  months  previous  to  that  time  the  negro  had 
lain  in  ambush  for  him,  and  Dixon  rode  upon  him  in  the  ambush, 
^ey  had  some  difficulty  about  the  working  of  Dixon's  plantation. 

0*  All  these  difficulties  had  occurred  some  time  before  t    Had  there 

^^  any  recent  trouble  between  them — that  is,  before  the  hanging — 

Dr  was  it  this  same  matter  t — ^A.  I  understand  that  the  negro  had  lain  in 

ambnsh  for  Dixon  a  second  time,  just  the  night  previous  to  the  hang- 
ing. 

Q*  What  Dixon  was  this  t    The  man  who  commanded  these  troops  t 

—A.  Tea,  sir;  H.  M.  Dixon.    I  have  heard  this  fact. 

,  Q*  About  what  time  was  he  hungt — A.  I  believe  it  was  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Q«  You  do  not  know  who  hung  him! — A.  O,  certainly  not;  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  have  heard  different  reports  about  it.  I  have 
never  heard  Dixon  say  anything  about  it.  I  have  heard  that  the 
1^^^  hung  him,  and  I  have  heard  that  Dixon  hung  him. 

0*  Oo  on  with  the  next. — ^A.  The  next  killing  was  the  killing  of  a 
wgPo  woman,  who  was  the  wife  of  a  man  by  the  name  of  Joe  White,  bv 
^negro  named  either  Taylor  Augustus  or  Albert  Augustus,  I  don't 
™w  which. 

Q*  Killed  by  a  negro  t — ^A.  Yes.  I  wish  yon  to  understand  that  I 
^k  of  these  things  from  hearsay,  and  not  from  knowledge.  I  make 
r^  general  remark,  so  as  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  it.  My  understand- 
^K  of  the  kiUing  of  the  woman  by  these  men- 
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By  Mr.  SiNGLETON : 

Q.  It  was  a  colored  woman  killed  by  colored  men  t-^A.  Tes,  sir.  It 
was  that  a  man  was  endeavoring  to  kill  the  husband  of  the  woman  at 
the  time,  and  she  happened  to  step  in  the  way  jnst  at  the  time  of  the 
firing  of  the  gun,  and  she,  instead  of  her  husband,  was  shot  and  killed 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  was  by  the  colored  people  themselves  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  The  next  killing  was  the  hanging  of  this  man  who 
had  killed  the  woman. 

Q.  Was  that  a  judicial  hanging,  or  what  f — ^A.  Done  by  a  mob,  I  no* 
derstood. 

Q.  Of  colored  people  f — A.  I  understood  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  nextf — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  them  in  order  of 
time;  but  another  one  I  remember  was — ^well,  I  have  mentioned  the 
flEUit  Qf  Dick  Mitchell  being  killed  on  the  1st  of  September. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  row  in  the  court-house  ? — A.  That  was  the  riot  io 
the  city-hall,  or  Wilson  Hall,  rather. 

Q.  He  was  a  white  man  T — A.  He  was  a  white  man.    There  was  also, 
as  I  understand,  a  negro  killed  below  Satartia.    My  understandiog  is 
that  the  negroes  on  a  plantation  belonging,  I  believe,  to  Mr.  EwiDghad 
collected  there  in  some  considerable  numbers,  and  had  threatened  to  go 
into  Satartia  and  bum  it  up ;  and  I  believe  four  white  men  went  down  into 
the  place  to  inquire  into  the  matter.    A  Mr.Eose  was  one  whom  I  koet 
had  been  a  former  deputy  of  Colonel  Morgan.    I  don't  know  that  be 
was  then  acting  as  such.    Mr.  Montgomer^^  was  another,  I  believe,  wlio 
had  been  deputy.    He  had  been  acting  as  a  deputy  there.   Dr.  Majhet 
was  the  third  one.    They  were  approaching  the  quarters  on  this  plaoU- 
tion,  and  the  negroes  were  secreted  behind  the  fences,  and  tbej  fired 
upon  these  men  without  any  warning  and  without  any  immediate  provo- 
cation or  cause.    One  of  the  gentlemen,  Mr.  Montgomery,  I  believe,  bad 
his  clothes  riddled  ;  and  Bose  was  shot  in  the  arm  with  I  don't  know 
how  many  buck-shot.    Bose  himself  said  that  he  fired  upon  this  negro, 
and  the  negro  jumped  over  the  bank  of  the  river.    He  thinks  he8l)0t 
him ;  claims  that  he  did  so.    Rose  himself  subsequently  died.  Majhev 
was  wounded  in  the  arm.    There  was  a  killing  on  Silver  Greek  by  am^ii 
by  the  name  of  William  Thomas — assassination,  I  believe  it  was  called. 

Q.  A  white  man  or  black  f — A.  A  negro  killed  a  negro.  I  farther 
understand  that  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Patterson  had  given  this  man 
Thomas  fifty  dollars  and  two  brass  rings  and  a  silver  watch  to  assas^* 
ate  him. 

Q.  To  assassinate  the  other  negro  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  other  uegra 
Patterson  wa-s  hung  by  a  mob  after  having  paid  to  the  negro,  I  belicTe, 
the  money  he  had  promised  to  give  him.  The  man  William  Thomas 
was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life  at  the  last  circuit  court. 

Q.  The  man  who  had  done  the  killing  was  sent  to  the  penitentiarrl 
— ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life. 

Q.  Were  they  white  or  black  f — A.  They  were  all  black.  He  ^^ 
hung  by  a  white  mob,  I  understand,  and  some  negroes,  but  the  farther 
understanding  is  that,  prior  to  the  hanging,  the  question  was  submitted 
exclusively  to  the  negroes,  and  they  said,  "Hang  him.''  They  said, 
**  Hang  Patterson."  Patterson  had  been  a  member,  I  believe,  indeed 
he  was  then  a  member,  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  who  was  charged  with  hiring  the  killing  of  ti^ 
other  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir  ^  I  understand — I  may  be  incorrect  about  that— 
that  he  stated  that  fact. 
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I.  He  himself  stated  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  He  admitted  it  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir :  I  am  not  sare  about  that,  however. 

Bard  that  he  paid  to  the  negro  fiuy  dollars  before  he  was  hang— jast 

ore  he  was  hang. 

|.  Are  there  any  others  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Ir.  Teller.  I  think  they  needed  a  sheriff  down  there. 

*he  Witness.  They  have  a  good  one  now.   A  negro  by  the  name  of 

ik  Beditt,  and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of— I  do  not  remember  his  name 

t  was  killed.    Bank  Beditt  did  the  actaal  killing  of  the  negro  in 

5, 1  believe,  bat  escaped. 

I.  Was  he  a  white  or  black  man  T — ^A.  Both  black. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

\.  Was  it  not  Jacob  Sidney  t — A.  I  believe  it  was  Jacob  Sidney.  I 
e  anderstood  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Calcott,  who  testified  be- 
)  the  Senate  investigating  committee  at  Jackson,  was  an  accomplice 
hat  killing.  1  don't  know  whether  it  is  so  or  not.  I  farther  ander-* 
)d  that  another  negro,  by  the  name  of  Fields,  was  hang  in  Yazoo 
mty  in  1875. 

<tBy  Mr.  Teller  : 

I.  By  whom  was  he  hang  t — A.  I  anderstood  that  he  was  hang  by 
ite  people. 

I.  What  was  he  accused  off — A.  He  was  accused  of  threatening  to 
ick  them. 

1.  Of  threatening  to  attack  white  people  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  shoot 
m. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

}.  Was  he  the  man  who  shot  at  the  man  passing  through  the  field 
m  the  ambush? — A.  I  do  not  know.    That  was  in  Holmes  Goanty. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

}.  What  did  you  say  this  last  man's  name  was  t — A.  Fields,  I  under- 
od.    I  understood  that  he  was  hung  by  white  men. 
j.  Do  you  know  whether  he  held  any  position  before  he  was  hung  t — 
I  do  not  think  he  did. 

).  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  chairman  of  a  republican  club? 
L  I  do  not. 

j.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  him  t — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  him 
he  was  hung. 

2.  Have  you  gone  through  all  of  these  cases  now  t — A.  There  may 
others,  and  I  am  of  the  impression  that  there  were  others,  but  I  don't 
all  them  just  now. 

2.  You  stated  there  were  a  good  many  cases  of  violence,  but  not 

mug  out  of  politics  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I.  As  many  niggers  killed  white  men  as  white  men  killed  niggers, 

I  stated  t— A.  Y^s,  sir. 

I.  You  have  not  mentioned  any  negroes  killing  white  men,  yet  Can 

1  think  of  any  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

j.  You  have  not  mentioned  any  in  this  list — ^A.  I  told  you  of  in- 

ices ;  I  didn't  say  that  as  many  negroes  killed  white  men  in  1875. 

t.  You  mean  as  a  general  run. — ^A.  As  a  general  run^  yes,  sir.    I  can 

yon  of  two  instances  that  have  occurred  during  the  present  year, 

\ ;  and  of  one  attempt ;  and  I  do  not  remember  a  single  instance-*— 

,  Did  they  grow  out  of  politics  t — A.  l^o,  sir. 

.  Neither  of  them  t — A.  No,  sir.    I  say  two  instances  in  1876.    I 
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cannot  do  tbat.    I  heard  of  two  instances  in  1875, 1  think,  and  one  in- 
stance in  1876. 

Q.  In  Yazoo  f — A.  No,  sir ;  in  Holmes  County. 

Q.  I  was  talking  about  Yazoo  County.  Then  you  do  not  know  of  aaj 
negroes  killing  white  men  during  1875  or  1876 f — A.  No,  sir;  I  doi^t 
recollect. 

Q.  Except  when  Bose  was  shott — A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  only  in- 
stance. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  who  fired  first  there  when  Rose  was  shot!— A. 
My  understanding  was  that  Rose  and  Mayhem,  and  Montgomery.  I 
know  nothing  except  from  the  report,  of  course. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  it  reported  these  men  had  assembled! 

The  Witness.  At  which  time  f 

Mr.  Teller.  When  Mr.  Rose  was  killed. 

A.  It  was  reported  and  understood  that  they  had  assembled  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  Satartia  and  burning  it  up ;  and  the  report  came 
to  Yazoo  City  the  next  morning  that  the  negroes  were  assembled  in 
very  large  numbers  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  attack  that  night  on 
Satartia. 

Q.  Did  your  troops  go  down  there  ? — A.  About  twenty  men«  weot 
down. 

Q.  Troops  from  other  sections  also  t — ^A.  I  was  so  informed ;  I  saw 
these  twenty  men  go. 

Q.  Did  you  find  those  negroes  ? — A.  No,  sir.    • 

Q.  You  did  not  go! — A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  What  troops  were  they  f — A.  Troops — I  shall  ask  to  recall  that 
expression ;  I  say  that  citizens  from  Yazoo  County  went  there ;  there 
were  no  troops. 

Q.  But  there  were  armed  clubs,  were  they  not  f — A.  They  were  men 
who  volunteered  to  go  down  to  defend  the  white  people  of  S^aitia; 
about  twenty  from  there. 

Q.  Had  they  not  been  members  of  an  organization  of  some  kind  pre- 
vious to  thatf — ^A.  All  of  those  who  went  belonged  to  some  kind  of 
organization,  but  I  don't  think  that  all  of  them  belonged  to  the  sazoe 
organization. 

Q.  They  all  belonged  to  some  military  or  quasi-military  or^Diz>- 
tion  T — A.  They  all,  I  believe,  had  belonged  to  dififerent  organizatioos 
that  we  had  organized  in  Yazoo  County  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
ourselves  there. 

Q.  What  time  in  1875  did  this  occur  when  they  went  down  there  ?- 
A.  I  don't  remember  whether  it  was  in  September  or  October.  It  w«8 
between  the  riot  in  Yazoo  City  and  the  election  ;  that  is  as  near  as  I  <»fi 
come  to  the  time. 

Q.  Were  there  any  republican  speeches  made  in  Yazoo  GoantyiD 
1875 1— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  themf — ^A.  I  think  Judge  Niles  made  one;  I  think i^ 
was  in  1875.  I  may  be  mistaken  as  to  the  time,  but  I  think  in  Aagnst 
or  July  Niles  was  there  at  least.  It  might  possibly  have  been  in  1874^ 
hot  my  impression  is  that  it  was  in  1875  that  Niles  and  Warner — 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  That  was  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  canvas  t — ^A.  I  speak  of  tk^ 
irhole  year ;  I  do  not  speak  of  any  particular  period  of  time. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 
Q.  During  the  canvass,  after  the  nominations  were  made  for  tK9Sr 
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rer  on  the  different  tickets,  were  any  republican  speeches  made  t — A.  I 
3ard  of  none.  I  do  not  believe  any  were  made. 
Q.  Were  any  republican  clubs  organized  in  that  timet — A.  I  heard 
-  none ;  I  heard  of  negroes  calling — I  did  not  understand  that  they 
ere  organized  as  clubs  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  political  can- 
iss ;  I  heard  that  they  organized  in  armed  bodies  for  the  purpose  of 
)ing  to  Yazoo  County. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  burning  up  the  city  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  turned  out  not  to  be  true  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  could  not  have 
>ne  it. 

Q.  Why  could  they  not  have  done  it  t — A.  Because  we  would  not 
low  them  to  do  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  the  city  t — A.  It  is  about  2,100. 
Q.  Mostly  white f — A.  I  believe  there  is — ^yes,  sir,  there  is  a  white 
ajority  there ;  I  think  not  very  large,  however. 
Q.  How  often  did  you  hear  that  rumor  that  they  were  going  to  march 
1  to  Yazoo  f — A.  I  heard  it  every  day  or  two. 

Q.  During  the  whole  campaign  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  for  about  two  weeks. 
Q.  Wasthatafterthekillingof  this  man  Mitchell t — ^A.  Yes,  sir  ^  it  all 
■ew  out  of  the  riot. 

Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  Mitchell  was  killed  t — ^A.  I  do  not. 
Q.  Do  yon  suppose  he  was  killed  by  a  white  man  or  a  negro  T — A.  It 
as  rumored — there  is  one  rumor  that  Dixon  killed  him,  and  another 
imor  that  Alder  killed  him  ;  I  don't  know  who  killed  him. 
Q.  It  is  supposed  that  he  was  killed  by  a  white  man,  at  all  events  f— 
.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  the  supposition. 
Q.  By  a  democrat  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  reason  it  was  supposed  they  might  march  on  to  the 
)wn  to  take  revenge,  I  suppose  t 
The  Witness.  Because  Mitchell  was  killed  f 
Mr.  Teller.  Yes. 
A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  complaint  which  would  induce  the  negroes 
M)do  that  t  What  werethe  negroes  complaining  oft — ^A.  I  never  heard 
them  make  any  complaint  at  all. 

Q.  What  reason  had  the  people  to  suppose  they  would  march  on  the 
town  and  burn  it;  because  some  white  men  had  been  killed  by  some 
other  white  men  t — ^A.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think ;  I  will  tell  you  what 
was  the  general  impression  in  Yazoo  City  at  that  time.  It  was  known 
that  Colonel  Morgan  had  absolute  and  positive  control  and  power  over 
^e  negroes.  It  was  believed  that  the  negroes  thought  Colonel  Morgan 
had  been  very  greatly  wronged,  and  for  that  reason  they  would  seek  to 
do  some  iijury  to  these  people  whom  they  imagined  had  wronged 
them. 

Q.  What  cause  of  complaint  had  Colonel  Morgan  t— A.  I  do  not 

know. 

Q.  What  cause  of  complaint  did  the  negroes  allege  they  had,  or  that 
mj  had  on  his  account  f — ^A.  I  have  not  heard  the  negroes  say  any- 
^'ng  about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Teller.  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  if  you  never  heard  any 
^mplaint  made  at  all- 

The  WiTOTBSS.  From  the  negroes  t 

Mr.  Teller.  From  anybody.    You  do  not  seem  to  know  that  there 

as  any  cause  of  complaint    There  must  have  been  some  reason  for 

ipposing  the  negroes  were  incensed. 

Tbe  Witness.  Precisely ;  because  there  had  been  a  riot  there ;  be- 
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cause  Mitchell  had  been  killed ;  because  white  men  were  engaged  in  it 
on  the  one  8ide,  and  the  negroes  on  the  other. 

Q.  Were  there  any  negroes  engaged  on  the  other  side  f — ^A.  They 
were  there  in  the  hall,  and  one,  as  I  understand,  was  shot.  As  I  on- 
derstood,  he  fired  the  first  shot — a  man  by  the  name  of  Jim  Clark. 

Q.  That  was  your  understanding! — A.  That  was  my  understanding. 
I  do  not  believe  I  ever  heard  it  contradicted — he  fired  the  first  shot  at 
Dixon ;  there  was  intense  excitement. 

Q.  I  am  trying  to  get  from  you  what  cause  of  complaint  Colonel 
Morgan,  or  h\&  friends,  white  or  black,  had  f — ^A.  He  had  been  shot  at 

Q.  In  the  melee  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  hit  1 — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  had  left  the  county  f — ^A.  He  had  not  left  the  county  at  that 
time.    He  was  still  in  Yazoo  at  that  time. 

Q.  During  all  this  excitement  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  there  seven  or 
eight  days,  as  I  understand.  I  do  not  know  it  to  be  so ;  I  did  not  see 
him. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  had  left  or  notf — ^A.  I^o,  sir;  I  do 
not.  I  have  understood,  from  a  statement  from  himself,  that  he  was 
there ;  not  a  personal  statement  but  a  statement  in  the  newspaper  thai 
he  was  there. 

Q.  That  he  was  concealed  in  the  city  f — A.  I  have  understood  so. 

Q.  He  was  not  out  publicly  f — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  where  these  stories  originated  about  the  march- 
ing on  the  town  by  the  negroes  t — A.  When  the  difficulty  first  occarred 
I  was  not  down  town.  I  was  at  my  house.  I  went  down  there  and  I 
found  everybody  in  a  high  state  of  excitement,  and  they  apprehended 
that  the  negroes  that  night  would  make  an  attack  upon  them ;  and  it 
was  an  honest  apprehension,  too,  upon  their  part;  this  was  some  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  riot  occurred  in  the  hall,  and  we  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  place  guards  on  the  street.  Various  rumors  came  into  town 
that  the  negroes  were  coming  into  town  for  the  purpose  of  destrojiog 
it.    Colonel  Morgan,  I  believe,  was  afraid  to  go  on  the  streets. 

Q.  Who  was  he  afraid,  of;  negroes? — A.  No,  sir;  not  that  IknowoL 
I  do  not  think  he  was  afraid  of  the  citizens  generally.  I  think  he  was 
afraid  of  some  one  or  two  individuals. 

Q.  Had  he  had  any  hand  in  the  shooting  f — A.  My  recollection  is 
that  he  fired.    I  believe  that  he  did  fire.    My  recollection  is  that  be 
stated  so  in  his  statement.    I  may  be  incorrect  about  it.    It  bas  bee^- 
some  time  since  I  read  it — that  he  fired  at  Dixon — but  I  knowtba^ 
Dixon's  coat  was  cut  with  a  bullet,  or  what  appeared  to  be  a  ballet 
don't  know  how  often  he  fired. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  long  Morgan  remained  in  Yazoo  County? 
A.  Of  my  own  knowledge  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  he  leftt — ^A.  No,  sir;  I  have 
opinion. 

Q.  What  is  that  T— A.  As  I  said  before,  that  he  was  afraid  to  go 

the  streets. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  was  any  intention  to  drive  him  out  of  tg"V 
country,  or  keep  him  away,  or  anything  of  that  kind!— A.  Idonc^ 
know  about  that.  I  know  they  would  have  been  very  glad  if  he  ha^ 
gone  away  and  staid  away.  ^ 

Q.  When  he  went  away  was  anything  said  about  his  coming  tact  ^ 
was  there  any  rumor  that  he  was  coming  back  t — A.  There  was  a  rumo^^ 
that  he  was  coming  back  with  one  or  two  companies  of  negro  militia. 

Q.  What  was  done  then  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  many  men— 8009 
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m  from  Yazoo  Gity  and  some  men  from  the  lower  part  of  the  county 

d  some  from  the  upper  part  of  the  county  went  out  to  Vaughn's  Sta- 

»n. 

Q.  To  meet  him  t — ^A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  come  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  had  any  intention  of  coming  t — 

I  do  not  know. 
Q.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  in  the  Yazoo  Democrat  an  account  of  the 
mber  who  wentt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  that  to  be  about  correct  t — A.  I  do  not  remember 
w  how  many  are  said  to  have  gone. 

Q.  It  tells  of  the  number  of  companies  there  t — ^A.  I  remember  to 
ve  seen  an  account  of  the  thing.  The- whole  number  was  between 
^ht  and  nine  hundred  men,  all  mounted  and  variously  armed.    I  have 

means  of  judging  how  many  people  went  out  there.  I  was  not  there 
rself.    I  saw  maybe  twenty-five,  or  thirty,  or  forty  go  from  Yazoo 

Q.  Yon  say  that  yon  think  he  staid  seven  or  eight  days  ? — A.  Ger- 
mly  you  do  not  understand  me  as  being  accurate  about  that,  for  I  do 
t  know.  I  think  this  was  about  the  middle  of  October. 
Q.  That  he  was  supposed  to  be  coming  back  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am 
^t  positive ;  indeed,  it  may  have  been  earlier  than  that.  I  am  unable 
state  with  accuracy,  or,  indeed,  anything  that  approaches  accuracy. 
•  may  have  been  possibly  the  latter  part  of  September. 
Q.  Do  you  know  when  those  military  companies  that  are  mentioned 
lere  were  formed — the  Dixon  company  and  Taylor  company  T — A.  I  did 
LOt  know  that  Dixon  ever  had  a  company. 

Q.  Captain  Dixon's  command'  it  is  called  here. — A.  Dixon  was  in 
Taylor's  company.  A  part  of  Taylor's  company  were  people  of  Yazoo 
City,  and  a  part  of  the  people  were  from  the  county.  Dixon  was  one 
of  those  who  belonged  to  the  town,  who  belonged  to  the  company.  I 
know  when  the  comi)any  in  Yazoo  City  was  formed. 

Q.  About  when  were  they  foriped  ? — A.  On  the  next  morning  after 

the  riot.    On  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September  two  companies 

weie  formed — quasi  companies.    They  were  formed  for  the  reason  that 

I  have  stated,  with  about  one  hundred  and  sixty,  or,  may  be,  one  hun- 

iJred  and  seventy-five  men  in  the  two  companies  together.    Two  or  three 

^ks  after  that  these  two  companies  were  split  up  into  four  companies ; 

l^hoQt  thirty-five  or  forty  men  apiece.    I  said  a  while  ago  that  I  thought 

^  ^^  in  October  when  these  men  went  to  Yaughn's  Station.  I  now  think 

Dat  it  ^as  in  September,  the  latter  part  of  September. 

J^'  t>o  you  not  know  that  there  were  some  military  companies  organ- 

'^  l>efore  the  Ist  of  September  in  the  county  t — ^A.  My  understanding 

^  that  Taylor  had  a  company. 

.V«  Where  was  Taylor  f — A.  He  lived  about  ten  miles  from  Yazoo 
ity. 

Q*  How  many  men  did  he  have  in  his  company  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know ; 
ftventy-five,  I  suppose,  or  one  hundred  men. 

Q«  Mounted,  or  otherwise  t — ^A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  mounted. 

Q«  Armed! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Por  what  purpose  were  they  armed  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know.  The 
&rst  that  I  ever  saw  of  them  was  on  the  morning  after  the  riot. 

Q.  At  what  point  was  Taylor's  company  formed  t — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  was  formed  at  any  particular  place. 

Q.  Where  were  their  headquarters? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that,  because 
it  yfs»  formed  of  men  living  around  and  about  the  country ;  but  I  im- 
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agine  that  it  was  at  some  residence  of  the  members  of  it    It  migbt 
have  been  at  cross-roads. 

Q.  What  is  the  neighborhood  where  Taylor  lives  t — A.  It  is  between 
fazoo  City  and  Satartia. 

Q.  Was  there  any  town  there  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  o£ 

Q.  Is  tbe  country  thickly  settled  t — A.  I  have  never  been  in  that 
part  of  the  county  where  Captain  Taylor  lives. 

Q.  How  is  the  county  settled  with  reference  to  the  number  of  whitest 
Is  it  sparsely  settled  as  far  as  whites  are  concerned  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  whites  live  mostly  in  towns T — ^A.  O,  nO;  sir;  mostly  in  the 
country. 

Q.  Upon  these  farms  these  country  people  live  that  you  speak  of  !— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Large  or  small  farms  t — A.  On  the  river-bottom  they  are  nsaally 
large,  and  some  places  in  the  country  are  large.  But  very  few  people 
own  small  farms.    The  farms  generally  are  large. 

Q.  This  company  could  not  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting any  town  t — A.  I  do  not  know  for  what  purpose  it  was  formed. 

Q.  It  would  not  have  been  of  much  use  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
settlers  out  there  from  any  negro  riot^  would  it  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  the  company  was. 

Q.  Would  it  be  possible  to  assemble  a  company  which  could  giveasj 
particular  protection,  if  the  negroes  were  disposed  to  make  an  attack 
on  any  settlement  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  prevent  the  killing  of  any  one  particular  individual.  But  it  was 
possible  to  keep  them  from  killing  any  number  of  people. 

Q.  Not  if  there  was  a  rising  of  the  blacks  T— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  would  it  have  been  done  t  By  assembling  the  whites  to- 
gether f — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  no  fears  of  the  blacks  rising  as  a  mass 
against  us. 

Q.  Then  what  was  your  apprehension  t — A.  Our  apprehension  is  that 
there  are  sufficient  bad  and  unscrupulous  and  desperate  fellows  among 
them  to  make  an  attack. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  danger  of  their  making 
an  attack  on  a  town  of  the  size  of  Yazoo,  do  you  t — A.  I  believe  that 
they  could  be  induced  do  it.  I  believe  that  they  could  be  led  on  to  an 
attack  of  that  sort  by  a  bold,  bad  man. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  about  anybody  getting  up  any  stories  that  the; 
were  going  to  bum  the  farm-houses  around  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  kind  of  a  story  never  gets  into  circulation  in  your  county  I- 
A.  I  have  heard  that  they  were  frequently  burning  gin-houses. 

Q.  That  was  not  done  by  an  organization,  necessarily! — A.  No,  sir. 
only  an  isolated  instance  of  incendiarism.  They  did  not  do  it  generallji 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  as  much  interest  in  the  gin-houses  as  the 
farmers  have. 

Q.  During  the  season  of  1875,  how  often  did  these  military  companies 
go  out  on  parade  t — A.  They  never  did  that  I  know  of,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  parading. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  know  of  Dixon's  company  being  out,  or  Taylor'^ 
company  commanded  by  Dixon  T 

The  Witness.  For  the  purpose  of  parading  f 

Mr.  Tellbr.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  have  known  them  to  go  into  the  country,  but  I  have  never  knotni> 
them  to  go  out  simply  for  military  drill. 

Q.  What  would  they  go  into  the  country  for  f — A.  Allow  me  to  as- 
certain more  particularly  what  you  mean  by  parades.  Do  you  mean 
for  the  purpose  of  drilling  t 
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^ELLEB.  Yes,  sir. 

V^iTNESS.  They  have  never  done  so  that  I  know  of. 

)w  you  say  that  they  went  into  the  country  f — A.  Yes,  sir.    I 

part  of  them  on  one  occasion  to  f^o  to  Satartia  at  the  time  I 

oken  of;  some  of  them.    I  don't  know  whether  all  of  them  went 

I  know  upon  another  occasion 

)  you  know  how  many  went  there  t — ^A.  Abont  twenty  or  twenty- 
it  down. 

)  yoQ  know  for  what  purpose  they  went  t— A.  As  I  stated  before, 
nt  down  there  to  Satartia  for  the  purpose  of  protecting — ^in  con- 
e,  rather,  of  the  report  which  they  had  heai^  that  the  negroes 
out  to  or  had  threatened  to  come  into  Satartia. 
here  from  t — ^A.  From  the  Ewing  place;  the  crowd  of  negroes 
ave  s'^ken  of  who  shot  Eose. 

d  yon  ever  know  of  the  military  company  going  out  at  any  other 
A.  I  have  seen  them  riding  out  of  town  and  have  understood 
one  occasion  they  went  up  to  a  plantation  on  the  west  bank  of 
00  Biver,  known  as  the  Good  Hope  plantation, 
hat  did  they  do  there  ? — ^A.  They  did  not  do  anything  at  all. 
hat  was  the  object  of  going  there,  do  you  know  f — A.  I  can  only 
from  what  I  heard.  What  I  heard  was  the  common  report.  I 
at  some  gentlemen  from  Yazoo  City  proposed  to  go  out  there  to 
speech  to  the  negroes  on  the  Oood  Hope  plantation.  They  were 
nt  there  about  two  or  three  miles  back  of  the  river,  I  think,  and 
■j  come  to  Yazoo,  whether  it  was  true  or.  not,  that  if  any  white 
ae  there  to  make  a  speech  they  would  kill  him ;  that  they  would 
w  any  white  man  to  come  on  the  place  to  make  a  speech  of  any  sort 
bv  report  came  into  town  that  on  the  evening  this  man  contem- 
:oing  out  there  the  negroes  had  selected  and  prepared  an  ambus- 
r  him.  On  that  occasion,  Dixon,  I  believe,  with  about  ten  or 
Qen,  rode  out  there  and  went  on  to  the  Good  Hope  plantation  and 
ironnd  and  came  back  to  town.  I  understand  that  some  negroes 
hat  when  these  ten  or  fifteen  men  passed  along  they  were  lying 
ish  that  night. 
m  do  not  know  whether  this  was  so  or  not,  I  suppose  t — A.  I  did 

3  you  know  where  they  went  on  those  other  occasions  when  you 

yrode  around  t — ^A.  I  saw  part  of  them  go  out  to  Vaughn's 

Eit  the  time  I  mention. 

lat  was  when  they  were  out  after  Morgan  f — A.  Yes.  sir. 

)  you  know  of  any  other  occasions  t — A.  I  don't  believe  I  ever 

them  ride  out. 

t)m  whom  did  all  those  reports  come  t — A.  I  have  heard  them 

B  white  people  of  Yazoo  City. 

3mocratsf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

id  you  ever  take  the  pains  to  trace  them  up  ta  see  where  they 

)m  and  to  find  if  they  were  false? — ^A.  Ko,  sir. 

id  anybody  that  you  know  of  t — A.  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  did. 

eved  the  reports  at  the  time.    We  simply  took  the  precaution. 

D  you  keep  up  these  military  organizations  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they 

tirely  disbanded  after  the 

ere  they  kept  up  in  Yazoo  in  1876  f — A.  I  think  not. 

there  not  just  as  much  necessity  now  as  ever  f — ^A.  Because  there 

prehension  of  disturbances. 

hy  not  t — A.  Because  the  negroes  are  entirely  peaceable  and 
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Q.  They  were  not  peaceable  and  quiet  in  1875  f — ^A.  They  were  not 

Q.  Were  there  any  cases  of  violence  except  what  yon  have  mentioned  I 
— A,  There  were  threats  of  violence,  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  cases-of  violence  t— A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  negro  make  threats! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  a  negro  make  a  threat  against  a  white  man!- 
A.  I  have  heard  of  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  it  t— A.  I  never  heard  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  a  negro  to  come  into  your  town 
and  make  a  threat  of  assassination  or  anything  of  that  kind  against  a 
white  man  f    Would  it  be  safe  for  the  negro  9 

The  Witness.  To  make  threats  to  the  man  himself  f 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  sir ;  or  to  any  other  white  man. 

A.  He  might  say  that  he  would  kill  a  man. 

Q.  Would  it  be  safe  for  him  to  say  so  9 — ^A.  No  one  else  would  hurt 
him  except  the  man  himself. 

Q.  There  would  be  no  attempt  to  hurt  him  or  arrest  him,  you  think  f- 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Suppose  he  came  and  said  he  would  burn  up  the  town  f— A. 
would  be  arrested. 

Q.  You  think  he  would  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  of  one  instance,  throogb 
a  gentleman  of  undoubted  veracity,  who  had  a  negro  living  on  bis  place, 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Yazoo  City.  He  told  me  that  the  negro— I  ^ 
not  know  whether  he  ^ade  it  to  him — ^had  made  threats  against  Yazoo 
City,  and  that  he  threatened  to  punish  those  negroes  who  refused  to 
join  him  in  the  attempt  to  come  into  town  and  burn  it.  We  beard  re- 
ports of  the  sort  frequently. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  negro  made  it  to  that  man  who  told 
you  I — A.  I  do  not  J  but  I  believed  it  then. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  claimed  that  it  was  made  to  him  Y-A. 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that  he  did. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  the  name  of  that  negro  f — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  effort  to  ferret  it  outf — A.  He  has  left.  I 
think  he  has  left  the  county.    We  heard  frequent  reports  of  thatsor^ 
and  we  believed  them  to  be  true.    Whether  it  was  true  or  not  I  do  vo^ 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  up  to  1876 1 — A.  Yes,  I  did. 

Q.  How  often  before  1876 1 

Witness.  You  speak  of  Yazoo  County  particularly  I  ^ 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  or  any  other  part ;  I  do  not  care  where.— A.  ^ 
heard  in  1876,  in  the  county  of  Holmes,  from  very  good  authority,  tha*^ 
the  negroes  made 

Q.  This  was  before  1876,  you  say  t — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  in  1875,  befor"^ 
this  transaction  in  Yazoo  County.    I  believe  it  was  before  that  trao^^ 
action — before  the  riot  in  Yazoo  County.    It  was  upon  the  occasio^^ 
of  two  negro  men,  one  named  Hill  and  the  other  whose  name  I  haT^ 
forgotten — he  was  killed  by  Mills  and  Lee,  two  white  men.    It  has  bees^ 
testified  to  here  by  Mr.  Wilson.    I  have  heard  numbers  of  men  say  if^ 
Lexington  that  a  few  days  after  the  killing  the  negroes,  in  a  solid  bodf; 
marched  down  to  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  just  to  the  soatbem 
bank  of  a  creek  about  two  miles  from  the  town,  or  half  a  mile  from  tho 
town,  with  the  declared  intent  and  purpose  of  burning  Lexington. 

Q.  In  the  day-time  f — A.  In  the  night-time;  and  that  some  of  tbe  citi- 
zens went  down  there  and  persuaded  them  to  disband  and  to  go  homft 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  f — A.  I  do. 
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as  it  not  rather  a  singalar  way  for  them  to  come  to  burn  the 
Do  you  koow  whether  they  were  armed  or  not  t — A.  I  do  not. 
ive  yon  two  other  instances. 

lat  was  a  qnarrel  among  republicans,  wa«  it  not  ? — A.  It  was. 
hy  should  they  want  to  burn  Lexington  when  it  was  a  quarrel 
themselves  t — A.  I  do  not  know.    It  seemed  unreasonable. 
"ELLEB.  It  does  to  me  too. 

V^iTNESS.  That  is  the  report.    I  did  not  know  it  personall3\ 
ask  yon  if  you  think  it  is  true  t — A.  I  believed  the  report  was 


I 

)* 


)u  believe  they  met  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  believe  they  met 
xpressing  their  intent  to  commit  that  act. 
was  kind  of  them,  at  least,  to  give  the  people  notice  that  they 
ing  to  do  it.    That  is  a  new  method  of  incendiarism.    You  say  t 

give  two  other  instances.     When  were  those  ! — A.  About  the  f 

ne ;  the  same  night  and,  I  believe,  the  next  day.  4 

hat  was  it  t — A.   A  body  of  negroes,  I  have  heard  estimated  |£ 

0  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred,  early  one  morning — early 

t  morning 

tter  this  Mills  and  Lee  affair  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  came  within 
f  Lexington,  on  the  northwest  side,  with  the  express  intention 
the  town.  The  citizens  of  the  town  knew  that  fact,  and  they 
it  to  them  and  told  them  that  they  could  not  come  into  Lexing- 
ess  they  came  in  there  peaceably  and  quietly ;  that  if  they  did  §» 

iy  had  no  objection  to  their  coming  in,  but  that  they  could  not 
there  either  to  mob  ^ybody  or  to  hang  anybody.    The  negroes,  H^ 

me  persuasion  and  talk,  finally  said  that  they  would  do  no  harm  |C' 

?hite  man  in  Lexington.    Those  whi(:e  men  were  armed.  ^ 

ho  in  particular  were  they  after! — ^A.  They  were  after  Lee  r.od 

ey  were  both  republicans  I — A.  Upon  your  calling  my  attention  to 
It,  their  expressions  were  these:  that  they  were  going  to  Leling- 
liang  Lee  and  Mills,  and  if  interfered  with  and  prevented  they 
)arn  the  town. 

bat  was  the  statement  of  the  other  party,  was  it  not  ? — A.  I 
»f  both  parties.    I  desire  to  add  that  to  my  first  statement, 
/'here  was  the  other  one  ? — A.  The  third  one  is  about  the  same 
only  a  different  day,  where  the  negroes  were  collected  in  Lex- 
actually  upon  the  square  in  Lexington, 
he  authority  was  the  same  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
hat  they  were  coming  to  hang  Mills  and  Leef — A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
3Dted  or  interfered  with  they  were  going  to  burn  the  town, 
here  was  no  possibility  of  their  being  prevented,  was  there  ! — A. 
r.    In  addition  to  that  they  threatened  to  hang  Booker,  who  was 
mty  sheriff  there,  and  who  was  a  fiiend  of  Lee  and  Mills, 
ir'bo  would  have  interfered  to  prevent  them  from  hanging  Mills 
et — A.  The  citizens  of  Lexington, 
'emocrats  and  republicans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
rather  think  that  they  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  them  hung, 
ihey  not  I — A.  If  they  had  hung  Lee  and  Mills — they  were  better 
Ein  Holmes ;  and  that  would  have  left  Holmes  on  our  hands, 
ben  really  tke  people  wanted  to  keep  them  I — A.   I  was  not  in 
Dty. 

3U  did  not  know  anything  about  itt — A.  No,  sir. 
lese  are  the  only  instances  in  which  there  was  even  a  threat 
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made  in  all  the  time  yoa  have  lived  in  Mississippi  t — A.  No,  sir;  it  is 
not,  by  any  means. 

Q.  And  these  were  simply  reported  to  yoo:  you  did  not  know  ol 
them  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  of  them.  They  are  not  all  the  id* 
stances  in  which  I  know  of  negroes  threatening  to  do  violence  to  whit« 
people. 

Q.  I  ask  abont  their  coming  in  and  baming  towns  f — A.  So  far  &s 
burning  towns,  yes,  sir;  those  were  the  only  instances.  Well,  I  believe 
in  1869 — however,  I  won't  go  back  that  far. 

Q.  Yes,  you  may  if  you  choose  to.^A.  Very  well.  I  understock 
that  a  party  of  negroes  were  going  to  Oreenwood  for  the  purpose  of  aol- 
ually  burning  the  town. 

Q.  They  came  into  the  town  t — ^A.  Yes,. sir. 

Q.  They  did  not  bum  it  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Were  they  driven  out? — ^A.  As  they  rode  through  town  in  a  body, 
they  threatened  to  come  back  and  bum  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  much  danger  of  the  negroes  doiD;^ 
these  things  in  the  South,  do  you  t — A.  I  think,  under  some  circoo- 
stances,  that  they  might  do  it ;  they  might  attempt  to  do  it.    I  do  not 
think  that  they  can  do  it. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances? — A.  Well,  I  think  if  their  feelings  are 
very  highly  wrought  up,  by  making  them  believe  that  they  hare  sof- 
fered  very  great  wrongs,  and  are  still  suffering  very  great  wrongs,  aod 
upon  any  little  excitement — the  killing  of  a  nigger  by  a  white  man-I 
believe  that  some  of  them — not  the  mass,  by  any  means — I  believe  yoa 
could  find  some  considerable  number  who  would  join  in  a  thing  of  that 
sort.  The  negro,  as  a  general  thing,  is  quiet  and  peaceable,  and  not 
vindictive. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  confederate  army? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  war^  what  proportion  of  the  white  males  were  left  in 
that  portion  of  Mississippi  where  you  reside? — A.  O,  very  few.  I 
don't  know  the  proportion. 

Q.  You  can  guess  very  near.  I  suppose  you  can  tell  whether  there 
was  almost  an  entire  draining  of  the  able-bodied  male  population  t-A. 
There  was  unquestionably. 

Q.  And  that  section  of  the  country  was  left  in  charge  of  the  women 
and  children  and  negroes  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  they  took  good  care  of 
them. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble? — A.  None  whatever ;  they  were  as  &ith- 
ful  as  could  be. 

Q.  Was  not  that  trae  all  over  the  South  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  as 
faithful  as  they  could  be. 

Q.  Now,  you  say,  there  is  remarkable  good  feeling  between  the  whites 
and  the  negroes  in  your  section  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  during  the  war,  right  along  t — A.  Indeed  tbeie 
was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  is  now,  since  the  negroes  have  gone  to  voting  the  den 
ocratic  ticket  t — ^A.  There  is.  There  has  been  a  good  feeling  existing 
between  the  negro  and  the  white  man  in  every  possible  respect  except 
during  political  canvasses ;  and  even  then  the  white  man  has  had  no  iO- 
feeling  towards  negroes.  They  have  been  told  that  they  would  be  pot 
back  into  slavery. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  tell  negroes  that  t — A.  I  have  hetfd 
of  it ;  it  is  such  a  common  report  that  I  believe  it  to  be  trae. 

Q.  You  have  heard  republican  speeches  made  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  republican  speaker  make  that  statement^- 
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A.  3  cannot  state  viith.  positiveness.  I  have  lieard  the  thing  so  fre- 
qii€^ntly,  I  have  heard  the  reports  so  frequently,  or  I  have  heard  of  it, 
rat:  l3er,  so  frequently  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  actually  heard 
ity  or  whether  I  have  simply  heard  it  from  report;  my  impression  is, 
tlic:>vghi  and  my  recollection  and  belief- 


!.  You  do  not  remember  ever  having  heard  it? — A.  I  could  not  name 
a  -5>^rson  ;  my  recollection  is  not  suflBcientiy  distinct  for  that. 

<^.  Suppose  the  negroes  should  turn  around  and  vote  as  they  did  in 
l^T^ — vote  the  republican  ticket  by  a  very  large  majority,  as  tbey  did 
iu  3'our  county  in  1872 — giving  a  majority  equal  then  to  what  your  party 
bai.^^  now,  how  would  the  feeling  be  ! — ^A.  It  would  be  entirely  friendly. 

<^.  Just  as  it  is  now  f — A.  In  all  their  personal  relations,  I  have  never 
kcxowQ  any  difference  to  exist  between  a  white  man  and  negro  on  ac- 
cost nt  of  their  politics. 

Q.  You  have  never  known  of  their  being  turned  off? — A.  I  never 
ba've;  I  do  not  believe  any  considerable  number  of  men  have  ever 
Itemed  them  off,  and  I  do  not  believe  any  sensible  man  would  do  it. 

Q.  You  have  heard  such  threats,  have  you  not  ? — A.  I  have  heard  in 
same  portions  of  Eastern  Mississippi  that  such  threats  have  been  made. 
1  have  never  heard  of  such  a  threat  made  in  Yazoo  County  or  iu  llolmes 
Couuty  since  1868  or  1869. 

Q.  JSiuce  the  republican  party  ceased  to  have  any  representatives,  or 
to  ^^et  up  any  tickets,  all  the  officers  elected  have  beeu  whites  iu  this 
section  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  they  were  colored  before. 

Q.  Were  they  not  mixed  before,  some  white  and  some  colored,  in 
Yazoo?— A.  Yes,  sir.  Let  me  see:  there  was  Foote,  a  negro,  in  the 
circuit  clerk's  office;  Dixon,  a  negro,  in  the  chancery  clerk's  office; 
Uustou  Burrus,  a  negro,  as  treasurer,  and  Robert  Buckley,  as  coroner. 
Colonel  Morgan,  I  believe,  was  the  only  white  man  holding  office  per- 
taining to  the  courts  of  the  county.  All  those  holding  office  were  ne- 
groes except  Colonel  Morgan.  Patterson  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, aud  he  was  a  negro. 

.  Q-  Wbat  do  you  understand  by  "  the  white  line  "  that  wj)s  advocated 
JO  tbe  piipers  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  I  will  answer  your  question.  That 
nas  liever  been  practiced  for  a  man  reall^^  to  know  what  it  does  mean  ; 
hut  the  understanding  generally  is  that  the  white  line  was  the  election 
ol  wjjite  people. 

Q.  Dill  it  include  anything  else  in  it? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  neter  heard  that 
It  did.  ^        o  7       7 

y  t>o  you  know  how  the  democratic  papers  in  Yazoo  stood  iu  refer- 
ence to  the  white  line  ? — A.  1  believe  that  one  of  them  was  ihe  Y'azoo 
to^th"^^*    1  do  not  remember  how  the  Herald  was ;  I  am  rather  inclined 

0  /^  the  Herald  was  not  in  favor  of  the  white  line, 
lue         ^^^"  know  how  they  have  been  upon  the  question  of  employing 
jj^/1  ^' Uo  voted  the  republican  ticket,  or  what  recommendations  they 
•aueT^ — ^    No,  sir;  1  have  never  heard  anything  from  the  papers  on 
^^'^JJ^iUt^siionatall. 
j'*  -^o  you  know  of  any  clubs  in  Yazoo  County  pledging  themselves 
Y^  timi)loy  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do 
ot  Ku^j^r  (ii^jj  I  li^j^^Q  ever  heard  of  them,    I  know,  indeed,  so  far  as  the 
P?^P'^  iu  the  country  are  concerned,  that  iu  the  employment  of  negroes 
•  ^.?  f^^ver  think  of  iuquiringinto  the  negroes'  politics;  it  is  a  matter  of 
.  "^^euce  to  them  whether  he  is  a  radical  or  democrat,  so  far  as  em- 
P^ytti(*i,t  is  concerned  to  work  upon  a  farm.    They  simply  look  upon 
uiMia^iacity  to  do  the  work. 
^*  Vou  said  iu  Holmes  County.    Do  you  know  whether  any  clubs 
27  MIS 
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passed  anj^  such  resolutions  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  I  never  beai 
1  know  tbafc  if  they  passed  any  such  resolutions,  they  never  ha 
any  such  tiling  there.  The  farmers  in  the  country  very  seldoi 
to  their  negroes  upon  the  plantations  about  politics. 

By  Mr.  Morgan  : 

Q.  You  are  only  recently  a  resident  in  Yazoo,  Ibelievef — A. 
in  April,  1876. 

Q.  You  came  to  Yazoo  prior  to  April,  1876? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
stood  you  to  say  that  1  have  recently  removed  from  Yazoo.    I 
Yazoo  City  in  November,  1873. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  you  recollect  of  the  democrai 
in  Yazoo  County  in  the  canvass  of  1873  advocating  the  propr 
the  wisdom  of  nominating  exclusively  Ireedmen  for  office  as  agj 
republicans  ? — A.  I  was  not  there  during  the  canvass  in  Yazoo  < 
I  came  there  on  the  seventh  day  of  November,  1873,  after  the  ( 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  sentiment  of  the  white  de 
as  to  whether  or  not,  at  that  time  and  for  a  few  years  prior  to  th 
they  have  not  been  advocating  in  their  party  ranks  the  wisdom 
inating  for  office  in  those  largely  colored  counties  exclusively  fr 
in  order  to  defeat  and  drive  out  what  they  term  the  carpet-bag 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  read  the  article  here,  clipped  from  a  paper,  and  r< 
will  not  recognize  in  it  a  very  common  sentiment  among  the  de 
not  only  of  Yazoo  County  but  of  Holmes,  and  that  whole  se 
country  known  as  the  Black  Belt?  Here  is  an  article  entitled,  * 
men  for  office  in  preference  to  carpet-baggers." 

Mr.  Teller.  What  is  it  from  f 

Mr.  Morgan.  It  is  Irom  the  Yazoo  Banner,  clipped  from  the  t 
Clarion.  It  was  also  copied  into  the  Vicksburgh  Herald ;  all  of  wl 
democratic  papers. 

[The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  article :] 

FREEDMEN  FOR  OFFICE  IN  PREFERENCE  TO  CARPET-BAGGERS. 

We  iudorse  the  following:,  from  the  Clarion: 

•*  That  onrreHldent  whites  will  infinitely  prefer  to  take  any  Bort  of  service 
freednian  and  trnst  to  his  characteristic  disposition  to  bo  guided  by  supeiior  int 
than  with  '  the  scamps  and  thieves  who  have  floated  down  the  Mississippi  and  »q 
the  ofiic4>s/  describea  by  the  leading  radical  editor,  we  all  know.  Where  the  »! 
of  a  choice  are  presented  (and  they  indubitably  will  in  some  localities)  for  office  > 
proaching  election  between  honest  and  well-meaning  freedmen,  however  illiterate 
oe,  and  this  *  pilfering  and  speculating  *  tribe  of  carpet-baggers,  we  shall  certain 
ail  men  to  unite  in  electing  the  former.  And  so  we  unmeasurably  prefer  the  fre 
jurors  to  this  class  of  interlopers  as  incumbents  of  the  offices. 

*'  To  sum  up  the  whole,  let  our  people  all  unite  in  turning  this  innovation  to  the 
count.    Our  meaning  cannot  be  misunderstood.  The  opportunity  must  not  be  trifle 

Q.  Do  you  or  not  know  that  the  sentiment  expressed  in  thi{ 
is  not,  and  was  not  in  1873,  prevalent  throughout  that  section 
country? — A.  I  never  heard  it  discussed.  If  it  was  the  only; 
tive,  I  expect,  possibly,  it  would  be  preferable  to  the  people  of  tb 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  the  offices  of  treasurer,  circuit-clerl 
eery -clerk,  and  coroner  of  Yazoo  County  were  filled  by  colored 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wiio  were  the  deputies  of  those  colored  men  !  What  class 
were  they  5— A.  They  were  all  very  good  men.  Mr.  R.  D.  Soi 
the  d€;puty  of  the  circuit-clerk,  Mr.  Kat.  Pugh  was  the  deputy 
chauceij  x^leck.    I  do  not  think  that  Houston  Burrus  had  any' 
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'on  remember  ^bat  Mr.  Bassell  was  f — A.  He  was  acting  as 

lo  not  tbink  tbe  law  provides  for  any  deputy. 

e  those  deputies  not  able  and  competent  men  f — A.  Entirely 

leputy  of  tbe  cbancery  clerk  is  one  of  tbe  best  clerks  in  tbe 

(ckon,  and  I  believe  tbe  deputy  of  tbe  circuit-clerk  gave  tbe 

faction. 

,  tbe  cbancery-clerk  not  able,  witb  tbe  assistance  of  bis  dep- 

*ugb,  to  always  bave  tbe  business  of  bis  court  ready  wbeu- 

ourt  sat? — A.  Yes,  sir;  tbe  business  was  excellently  attended 

was  it  not  so  witb  tbe  circuit-clerk's  oflScef — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
say  tbat  I  bad  beard  some  complaint  made  about  it,  but  tbat 
tbe  clerk  left. 

•e  was  no  great  objection  from  tbe  bar  on  account  of  tbe  color 
*ks  ? — A.  So,  sir. 

duties  were  well  and  tborougbly  attended  to  f — A.  They  were; 
appose  there  was  any  better  attended  to  cba-ncery -clerk's  office 
te  of  Mississippi. 

',  as  to  these  rumors  which  you  bave  stated  tbe  white  people 
City  were  constantly  receiving  immediately  after  the  riot  on 
of  the  first  of  September,  of  negroes  coming  to  town  to  burn 
m  or  not  beard  of  similar  reports  imor  to  this  time  during  tbe 
or  1875 ! 

[TNESS.  Of  their  coming  to  Yazoo  City  f 
BGAN.  Yes,  sir. 

\e  heard  of  negroes  threatening  violence  to  tbe  people  of 
y  once  before. 

t  is  not  my  question. — A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  do  not  think 
.  The  only  other  possible  occasion  that  could  have  giveu  rise 
report  was  soon  after  the  Billiard  affair, 
you  or  not  during  tbe  year  1874  or  the  year  1875,  prior  to  tbe 
1  November,  bear  rumors  of  what  were  then  styled  negro  iusur- 
3  occur  in  Yazoo  County  f — A.  Tbe  only  rumor  that  I  remember 
eard  about  a  thing  of  that  sort  in  connection  witb  Yazoo  City 
umor  that  the  negroes  in  Yazoo  City  and  some  Irotn  the  sur- 
country  were  coming  to  the  jail  to  liberate  Frank  Stewart, 
may  bave  been  a  rumor  of  their  burning  the  town  when  you 
?ere  in  jail ;  but  I  do  not  remember  now  what  those  were, 
re  various  rumors  in  circulation,  but  to  say  that  that  distinct 
8  in  circulation  about  burning  the  town  I  do  not  remember, 
yon  remember  what  are  known  as  tbe  Tunica  riots  f — A.  I  re- 
o  bave  beard  them  spoken  of. 

you  remember  any  excitement  in  Yazoo  City  or  Yazoo  County 
It  of  tbe  Tunica  riots  in  1874! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  some 
It  there  at  tbat  time, 
t  was  late  in  1874  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

you  remember  what  was  termed  the  peace-meeting,  held  by 
en  and  white  men  in  the  Freedmen's  church  in  Yazoo  City  on 
sion  f — A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

[  bave  no  recollection  of  colored  men  generally  at  that  time 
lenouncing  and  denying  any  purpose  or  intention  on  their  part 
d  kill  off  tbe  white  men,  women,  and  children  t  Do  yon  re- 
hat  tbat  was  charged? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  it. 
do  not  remember  what  was  termed  this  peace-meeting,  then  t 
sir;  I  do  not. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  remember  any  rumors  of  negro  inaarrections  early  m  1875^ 
— A.  I  am  unable  to  recollect  any. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  reports  of  negro  insurrections  just  prior  to 
the  riot  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  September  in  Yazoo  City ! — A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Q.  You  were  present  in  Yazoo  City  during  the  whole  of  the  years 
1874-75,  were  you  not! — A.  Except  when  absent  in  Holmes  Conuiy  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  court  there ;  absences  of  very  short  intervals, 
however. 

Q.  Then  you  state  that  you  do  not  recollect^hearing  during  those 
years  any  reports  of  negro  insurrection  which  produced  the  alarm  ?— A. 
If  such  reports  existed,  possibly  if  you  recall  my  attention  I  might  rec- 
ollect them. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  recollect  them  now  ? — A.  The  only  instance— there 
was  an  apprehended  trouble  from  the  negroes  in  1874,  at  the  time  of 
the  killing  of  Hilliard. 

Q.  We  are  speaking  of  negro  insurrections? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
heard  of  any  negro  insurrections  that  I  remember  of  in  1874;  I  do  Dot; 
remember  of  hearing  of  any  negro  insurrection  in  1875. 

Q.  But  you  have  stated  that  the  cause  of  the  arming  in  Yazoo  Cilf 
after  the  riot  on  the  night  of  the  first  of  September  was  on  account  of 
well-grounded  fears  of  the  white  people  that  the  colored  people  were  to 
march  on  Yazoo  City  and  burn  it? — A.  I  say  that  the  white  people  of 
Yazoo  City  armed  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  delending  thernselve* 
and  their  homes  and  their  wives  and  children  against  what  they  hoa- 
estly  believed  to  be  a  danger  that  existed. 

Q.  Wbat  was  the  danger? — A.  Danger  of  the  negroes  coming  into 
town,  and  of  their  burning  the  town,  or  attempting  to  do  persoual  vio- 
lence ;  to  kill  the  people  of  the  town. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  those  rumors  yourself  personally  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
have  heard  them,  I  have  even  believed  in  them  so  fully  that  I  know  oc^ 
one  occasion  a  number  of  us — old  man  Mr.  Barksdale  took  part  iu  it.  K 
remember  on  another  occasion  when  the  people  so  fully  believed  it  that* 
on  one  particular  night  the  people  volunteered — they  were  so  woruouC^ 
with  watching — to  watch  all  the  streets  of  the  town  and  patrol- 
them  more  strictly.  I  remember  to  have  done  so  myself.  I  remembeC 
that  Dr.  Moore  was  with  me.  He  believed  that  they  were  goiugtoset' 
tire  to  the  town. 

Q.  But  prior  to  this  time  you  had  heard  no  rumers  of  it  f — A.  Prio^ 
to  that  time  I  had  heard  no  rumors  of  any  considerable  number  o^ 
negroes  committing  violence  to  any  portion  of  the  community  that  I 
now  remember,  since  the  time  of  killing  of  Hilliard  in  1874.  I  heard  o» 
negroes  then  in  the  town  making  threats,  and  saw  them  endeavoring  ti> 
rescue  a  man  from  the  hands  of  an  oflicer.  There  was  excitement  tbei» 
and  threats  by  them  and  apprehensiou  on  the  part  of  the  people  tli*^ 
something  would  be  done. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  time  the  democratic  canvass  iu  Y-Azooi'o 
1875  began.     I  mean  the  speech  making? — ^^V.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Will  you  recognize  that  as  a  democratic  poster  during  that  can- 
vass? [Handing  witness  a  poster.] — A.  \^es,  sir;  I  remember  tW 
Judge  Hudson  was  posted  to  speak  at  La  Cello  shop. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ? — A.  It  is  dated  Saturday,  the  ICth. 

Q.  The  ICth  of  what  mouth  ? — A.  It  don't  say  what  ulonth. 

Q.  The  IGth  of  October  or  September?— A.  It  dues  not  say.  It  must 
have  been  later  than  that,  I  reckon. 
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18  probably  October. — A.  I  am  iuclined  to  think  tbat  it  must 
October;  I  do  not  know. 

5  here  that  the  first  meeting?  is  for  Saturday  the  16th ;  that 
by  the  democratic  executive  committee.  The  next  meeting 
dnesday  the  20th  instant;  the  next  is  for  Saturday  the  23d 
je  next  is  for  Wednesday  the  27th  instant;  and  the  next  for 
the  30th  instant.  You  think  that  was  during  the  month  of 
lo  you  not? — A.  I  do  not  know.  It, must  have  been  in  Octo- 
ptember,  possibly.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
\  in  September. 

ou  recollect  the  date  of  your  nominations? — A.  I  do  not. 
a  you  present  m  the  nominating  convention? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I 

er  to  the  democratic  nominating  convention  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

you  please  state  whether  or  not  you  recollect  that  one  of  the 
s  reported  by  the  committee  ou  resolutions  was  in  favor  of 
known  as  the  white-line  policy. 
TNESS.  Do  you  mean  to  say  a  resolution  adopted  I 
SGAN.  I  refer  to  one  of  the  resolutions  reported  by  the  com- 
resolutions. — A.  My  impression  is  that  there  was  one  resolu- 
t  nature,  but  it  was  not  adopted. 

such  a  resolution  was  reported  by  the  committee  on  resolu- 
the  convention? — A.  I  do  not  now  remember  the  precise 
of  the  resolution,  or  its  meaning.  If  I  were  to  see  the  reso- 
ight  then  remember,  and  answer  more  definitely, 
ou  recollect  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  I'esolution? — A. 
ssion  is  that  it  was  sent  back  to  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
)unged  it 
fou  remember  the  vote  in  the  convention  upon  that  resolu- 

The  vote  in  the  committee  ?    I  do  not. 

ean  in  the  convention  ? — A.  There  was  some  discussion  over 
ition,  I  think,  but  it  was  rejected.  That  is  my  impression, 
eel  pretty  certain  about  it. 

e  you  present  in  Yazoo  City  during  the  canvass  for  the  char- 
n  in  Yazoo  in  the  spring  of  1875  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

yQU  state  whether  or  not  you  recollect  that  canvass  was  con- 
gou the  white-line  policy  by  the  democrats? — A.  I  do  not 
t  you  mean  by  the  white-line  policy. 

policy  of  nominating  and  supporting  exclusively  white  men 
—A.  I  believe  that  every  man  who  was  elected  in  Yazoo  City 
was  a  white  man. 

hat  election  ? — A.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  remember  that  any  of 
5  negroes. 

it  was  the  object  of  these  armed  democratic  companies  on  the 
eferred  to,  when  they  turned  out  to  resist  Governor  Ames's  mili- 
;  into  town  ? — ^A.  Because  they  did  not  want  the  militia  there. 
r  did  they  not  want  them  there? — A.  The  people  felt  very  cer- 
if  that  county  was  invaded  by  the  negro  militia  there  would  be 
ble  conflict  between  the  white  people  and  the  negroes, 
was  it  not  generally  understood  that  the  governor  was  to  send 
both  races  to  Yazoo  County  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
they  were  known  to  be  militia,  regularly  organized  under  the 
e  State? — A.  There  was  some  question  about  their  regular 
on,  I  believe.    However,  they  were  generally  regarded  as 

these  people  turned  out  with  the  intention  of  resisting  that 
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force? — A.  I  do  not  know  myself.  That  was  my  understanding  of  it, 
however.  I  do  not  think  that  had  any  influence  on  the  election.  Tbey 
just  did  not  want  the  county  filled  up  with  armed  negroes,  for  they  feft 
and  believed  that  if  they  did  come  there,  those  negroes  whom  we  had 
already  understood  to  have  threatened  violence  would  be  encouraged  to 
do  it  and  that  the  whole  county  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  perfect 
lawlessness,  and  that  there  would  be  no  safety  whatever  for  life  or  for 
property. 

Q.  You  have  testified  to  the  killing  of  a  number  of  persons  in  Yazoo 
County  during  1875,  and  to  the  hanging  of  one  member  of  the  legislature 
from  that  couut3%  named  Patterson  f — A.  I  was  not'in  the  county  at  the 
time.  I  was  in  Holmes  County  attending  court  at  the  time  that  was 
done.    I  heard  of  it  there. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  Yazoo  City  during  the  trial  of  this  man  Will- 
iam Thomas,  who  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  *? — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  testimony  given  on  the  trial !— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Patterson  was  hung. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  so  understood. 

Q.  Thomas  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Thomas,  you  stated,  confessed  that  Patterson  had  employed  him!— 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  my  understanding ;  that  he  confessed  it  at  the  tioie 
that  he  was  arrested. 

Q.  What  was  Thomas's  avocation  ? — ^A.  I  think  he  was  a  common 
laborer  on  Colonel  Campbell's  place. 

Q.  Why  was  Thomas  protected  and  his  life  preserved  and  he  permit- 
ted to  be  brought  by  the  sheriff  to  the  jail  of  Yazoo  County  without  mo- 
lestation, and  Patterson,  a  member  of  the  legislature,  hung? — A.  I  do 
not  know.  I  do  not  know  why  that  was,  unless  they  thought  that  Pat- 
terson  was  the  greater  rascal  and  equally  criminal. 

Q.  Patterson  was  a  prominent  republican  in  that  county  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  a  member  of  the  legislature ;  and  I  do  not  think  his  term  had  ex- 
pired. ^ 

Q.  He  was  quite  an  influential  man  among  the  negroes  in  that  county  ^ 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  so  understood.  In  addition  to  the  fact  of  hirial? 
this  man  to  commit  the  assassination,  it  was  also  very  currently  reiwrted 
that  Patterson  was  doing  his  utmost  to  organize  a  body  of  negroes  tocom^ 
into  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  Was  that  also  rumored,  that  he  was  doing  his  utmost  to  organize 
a  body  of  colored  men  to  march  upon  Yazoo  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Bo^ 
true  it  is  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  heard,  at  the  time  Mr.  Patterson  was  arrested  ^y 
this  mob  and  hung,  that  his  person  was  robbed  of  about  $1,500  f — A.  1 
have  heard  that  he  had  about  $1,500,  I  believe  it  was ;  not  that  he  ^<*^ 
robbed  of  it,  but  that  the  money  was  taken  and  given  to  some  one. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  to  whom  it  was  given  I — A.  No,  sir;  I  ^^ 
not  remember  now  to  whom  it  was  given. 

Mr.  Morgan.  His  sisters  in  Ohio  would  be  very  glad  to  learn,  if  y^^ 
can  give  the  information.    They  are  at  school  there  and  are  poor. 

The  Witness.  1  have  heard  but  I  have  forgotten  ;  you  can  find  ^^^ 
all  the  rumors  about  it  if  you  will  write  to  Yazoo  Cit3% 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  heard  that  Battle  and  one  or  two  others  of  ^^^ 
mob  which  hung  Patterson  took  this  money  and  distributed  it  amouS 
themselves,  and  that  Battle  today  rides  behind  a  horse  and  in  a  bug^y 
purchased  by  that  money  f — A.  I  have  not;  I  have  heard  that  the  money 
was  in  liis  hands,  but  what  became  of  it  I  never  heard. 

Q.  Was  any  effort  made  to  punish  the  persons  engaged  in  the  bihOS' 
ing  of  Patterson  ? — ^A.  I  think  not. 
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16  persons  engaged  in  the  hanging  of  Angnstas  Taylor  f — ^A. 

[orace  Hammond  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
ames  Field  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

e  has  never  been  any  judicial  investigation  into  those  kill- 
No,  sir.    The  grand  jury  may  have  inquired  into  tbem. 
^ou  never  heard  of  it  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

spoke  of  the  mob  of  colored  men  going  to  the  jail  of  Yazoo 
id  taking  out  a  colored  man  and  hanging  him,  the  man  being 
ith  committing,  a  rape  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

on  not  know  that  he  was  charged  before  the  mayor  with  com- 
pe  upon  his  own  daughter,  a  child  about  twelve  years  old  I — 
he  was  sent  to  jail  by  the  mayor.    He  wes  charged  with 
^  a  rape. 

do  you  not  know  that  the  colored  men  who  went  to  the  jail 
bis  man  out  and  hung  him  were  the  very  best  and  most  law- 
en  In  the  community? — A.  Some  of  them  were  and  some 

>u  not  know  that  they  were  so  regarded  f — A.  I  do  not  know, 
em  were. 

the  act  ever  disapproved  by  any  of  the  respectable  portion  of 
nity  f — A.  I  never  heard  it  condemned.  I  do  not  know  any 
)  went  to  the  jail ;  and,  indeed,  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowl- 
hey  were  there,  except  Dixon  and  Foot  and  Burris,  although 
•wd  there  at  the  jail  endeavoring  to  break  into  the  door.  I 
>8e  enough  to  recognize  any  one  of  them, 
liave  testified  as  to  the  killing  of  one  colored  man  of  the 
ce,  below  Satartia  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  understand  1  testi- 
as  to  the  report. 

is  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  the  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
t  twenty  two  miles  from  Yazoo  City? — A.  That  is  my  dnder- 
I  have  never  been  there. 

>u  know  at  what  point  in  Yazoo  County  Horace  Hammond 
— A.  Yes,  sir.  tie  was  hung  about  a  mile  and  a  halt  or  two 
V  Yazoo  City,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Yazoo  liiver. 
it  not  Taylor  who  was  hung  there!  Was  not  Hammond 
?fj  midway  between  Yazoo  City  and  Satartia,  on  a  planta- 
it  not  eight  miles  below  Yazoo  City  t — A.  No,  sirj  not 
three  or  four  miles. 

Albert  Taylor  was  hung  where? — A.  My  understanding  is 
Tt  Taylor  or  Albert  Augustus! 

:t  Augustus.    Was  it  not  in  the  suburbs  of  Yazoo  (3ity  ! — A. 

« 

there  a  coroner's  inquest  held  upon  him! — A.  I  don't  think 

There  may  have  been, 
there  ever  a  coroner's  inquest  held  upon  the  body  of  Horace 
! — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  there  was  or  not. 
I  Patterson  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

m  know  in  what  part  of  the  county  James  Field  lived  ! — A. 
Dd  he  was  hung  out  near  Vaughn's  station, 
that  is  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Jacob  Sidney  was  killed  in  what  portion  of  the  county  ! — A. 
led,  I  think,  somewhere  in  the  northern  portion. 
Patterson  was  killed  in  what  portion  ! — A.  He  was  killed  in 
estern  portion. 
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Q.  Was  it  not  iu  the  western  portion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  on  Silver  Creek, 
in  the  western  portion. 

Q.  Now  we  have  accounted  for  one  or  two  colored  men  who  have  been 
killed  in  each  of  the  police  beats  of  the  county — that  is,  you  have  testi- 
tied  to  the  killing  of  one  or  more  colored  men  in  each  of  the  supervisor's 
beats  of  the  county! — A.  I  do  not  know  the  boundaries  ot  the  super- 
visor's beats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  no  other  killings  during  that  canvass  ?— A.  I  do 
not  think  I  do. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  man  whose  throat  was  cut  and  who 
had  a  stone  tied  to  his  neck,  and  who  was  then  thrown  into  the  river!- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  I  understood  that  was  on  a  place— that  be 
-was  placed  in  the  river  at  a  point  about  eight  miles  below  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  Was  that  not  very  near  Satartia  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  thiuk  it 
is  twenty-seven  miles  from  Satartia  to  Yazoo  City,  is  it  not! 

Q.  About  twenty  miles? — A.  About  twelve  miles  from  Satartia. 

Q.  When  was  that? — A.  I  am  unable  to  state  in  what  month  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  in  1875? — A.  It  was  in  1875  and  some  time  between- 
some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  1875;  after  the  Yazoo  City  riot. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  immediately  after  the  shooting  iu  thehalion 
the  occasion  of  this  riot  in  Yazoo  City  you  came  down  town  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  an  alarm  sounded  at  any  time  daring 
that  night,  or  during  the  riot,  from  the  fire-bell  ot  Yazoo  City  f— A.  I  do 
not. 

Q.  I  believe  there  is  such  a  bell,  is  there  not  f — A.  Let  me  see— the 
first  that  I  knew  of  the  difficulty  of  the  riot  was  when  1  was  at  my  boose. 
I  was  sitting  on  the  front  steps,  in  my  slippers,  and  no  more  lookiugfor 
any  difficulty  or  expecting  it  than  I  now  am. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  this  alarm  of  the  fire-bell,  then  f — A.  I  did  not 
hear  it ;  if  so,  I  have  no  recollection  of  it.  I  went  down  town  iuunedi- 
ately  alter  I  was  informed  of  the  apprehensions  of  the  white  people  that 
there  would  be  an  attack  by  the  negroes, 

Q.  There  is  such  a  fire  bell,  is  there  not! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  such 
a  fire-bell. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  know  that  the  board  of  aldermen  of 
Yazoo  City  made  any  appropriation  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
those  patrolmen  and  scouts. — A.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  boani 
of  aldermen  made  an  appropriation  to  employ  an  additional  police  torce. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  the  sum  of  the  appropriation  was !— A.  ^'o, 
sir;  I  do  not ;  I  cannot  tell  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  a  mount  of  it. 

Q.  A  thousand  dollars  f — A.  Hardly  so  much  as  that^  I  tnink. 

Q.  They  were  styled  extra  police  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  do  patrol  duty  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  their  duty  to  go  outside  of  the  corporate  limits? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  did  go  outside  of  the  corporate  limits! — A.  I  will  tell 
you  how  that  was  managed.  After  these  extra  policemen  had  been 
employed  by  the  city,  it  was  usual  to  put  one  of  those  policemen  on 
picket  with  one  member  from  these  organizations,  and  they  would  stand 
on  from  7  o'clock  until  12,  and  would  be  relieved  by  another  extra  police 
and  another  man  from  one  of  the  organizations  at  night-time. 
.  Q.  Were  you  present  in  Yazoo  City  when  1  left  f — A.  I  don't  know 
when  you  left. 

Q.  On  the  night  of  the  12th  of  September  t— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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I.  Did  you  hear  any  excitement  in  tbe  city  on  that  occasion  f    Did 

I  he^r  any  threat  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  pursae  me  and  capture 

t — A.  No,  sir.    I  simply  heard  that  you  had  gone. 

J.  During  these  days  when  the  city  was  being  picketed,  do  you  re- 

nober  whether  or  not  Henry  Dixon  was  in  charge  of  this  special  police 

ce  t-T-A.  He  was  not. 

J.  He  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  *? — A.  ^J^othing.    He  had  nothing  to 

with  the  police  or  the  pickets. 

ij.  Uuder  whose  command  or  authority  was  he  acting  f — A.  Under 

*  authority  of  no  one,  that  I  know  of. 

LJ.  Uuder  whose  authority  was  Colonel  Andrews  f — A.  Colonel  An- 
t5W8  at  first  commanded  the  two  companies.  Shafer  was  one  of  them, 
d  I  the  other.  These  pickets  were  visited  every  night,  alternately, 
tbe  oflScers  of  the  different  companies,  and  these  two  companies,  I 
ould  say,  were  placed  uuder  the  command  of  Colonel  Andrews;  and 
)loDel  Andrews  had  no  command  over  Dixon  whatever — uo  control 
er  him. 

Q.  He  was  a  sort  of  independent  ranger! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  During  this  time,  or  subsequently,  do  you  remember  of  ever  seeing 
ixou  and  his  party  riding  out  through  the  streets  of  Yazoo  City  and 
eeouutry  with  ropes  tied  to  their  saddles! — A.  MjMmpression  is,  and 
7  best  recollection  is,  although  I  am  unable  to  state  at  what  particu- 
rtime  it  was,  or  on  what  particular  occasion — I  say,  I  think  I  have. 
'«y,  the  party — I  think  I  have  seen  a  rope  at  the  saddle  of  some  one 
the  parry  ;  and  my  best  recollection  is  that  it  was  at  Dixon's  saddle. 
3-   Did  they  generally  carry  them  ! — A.  I  don't  think  they  did.    Some 
''  of  them  may  have  had  them.     I  don't  know  how  many.    I  don't 
"k  they  .were  carried  b^'  all,  or  even  a  majority  of  them. 
i'  AVhy  did  they  carry  a  rope! — A.  I  do  not  know. 
J.  Do  you  know  what  this  man  Dixon's  reputation  is  in  that  commn- 

*  ^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

|-  1^^  I  ease  state  it. — A.  It  is  good. 

'•  Ht3  is  a  good,  high-minded,  honorable  man,  is  he  ? — A.  He  is  con- 

'^^^^  as  an  honorable  man. 

j-  ^s  he  not  known  there  as  a  gambler  as  well  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

!*  I^H  Dot  that  his  profession  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  his  profes- 

-:  Se  makes'  it  a  business,  does  he  not? — A.  I  say  that  he  gambles 
[Jt^^lly. 

•  Ilave  you  ever  heard,  or  do  you  know,  whether  or  not  he  was  ever 
^^^tlwith  killing  any  one  ? — ^A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  that  he  shot  a 
^  in  18(J6or  18G7, 1  believe;  I  do  not  remember  what  year  it  was; 
Jam  that  he  shot  him  with  a  pistol,  two  hundred  yards  off;  I  don't 
^^   Whether  he  died  or  not. 

*•  tlad  you  heard  of  another  one  he  killed  in  Yazoo  City  in  front  of 

•  ^arkstal's  store  I — A.  I  wish  to  correct  that  last  answer;  1  heard 
^  b«  killed  a  negro  in  front  of  Mr.  Barkstal's  store.  • 

^-  ^Vas  he  ever  punished  for  either  one  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
^*  'Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  state  to  this  committee  whether  or  not 
?.^kt)ow  of  a  single  instance  of  a  white  man  having  killed  a  negro  in 


^^^issippi  and  having  been  punished  for  it!    Name  one  instance. — A. 
^  2>ou  will  call  to  my  mind  an  instance  of  negroes  having  been  killed 


yjj^'bite  men- 

Q.  You  are  an  older  resident  than  I  am  there! — ^A.  I  was  just  trying 
^  thiuk  of  some  white  man  who  had  killed  a  negro,  and  who  had  not 
^^  punished. 


i 
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Q.  Do  you  recall  one  single  instance  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  personally 
that — Dixon  has  not  been  punished. 

Q.  You  know  he  is  living  there  to-day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  community  generally! 
— A.  Dixon  is  well  liked  by  the  community  generally. 

Q.  Is  he  or  not  the  terror  of  the  colored  population  in  that  coantyl 
Do  they  not  regard  him  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  county  as 
a  most  desperate,  reckless,  wicked  man  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  colored  population  f — A.  1  do  not  know  how  theyre- 
gard  him.     I  think  that  they  are  afraid  of  him. 

Q.  That  is  the  uniform  opinion,  is  it  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  thought  of  his  morals.    I  think  they  are  afraid  of  him. 

Q.  Then,  when  these  colored  voters  of  Yazoo  County  saw  Dixon  at 
the  heiid  of  twenty-flve  men  patrolling  the  county  with  a  rope  at  his 
saddle,  is  it  or  not  yoar  opinion  that  they  were  intimidated  by  itt-A. 
I  don't  remember  of  but  one  instauce-r-of  but  two  instances— in  which 
Dixon  rode  through  the  county  with  twenty  Ave  men  behind  him. 

Q.  Please  state  what  those  two  instances  were  f — A.  When  he  went 
to  Satartia,  and  when  he  went  to  Vaughau's  Station. 

Q.  But  I  think,  in  your  direct  examination,  you  stated  that  he  also 
went  once  to  Wolf's  Lake  ? — A.  I  think  I  said  with  ten  or  filteeu  men. 

Q.  Did  he  not  go  to  Satartia  on  a  boat ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  ride  to  Satartia  then  ? — A.  He  rode  back. 

Q.  He  came  back  on  horseback  f — A.  Some  of  them  rode  back:  some 
came  back  on  one  side  of  the  river  and  some  came  back  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river,  and  they  were  scattered  all  alons:.  I  think  tbat  in 
the  crowd  that  Dixon  rode  back  with  there  were  only  five  or  six  men 
who  rode  back  from  Satartia.  I  think  that  he  only  had  ten  oi  fifteea 
men  when  he  went  out  to  Wolf 's  Lake.  I  don't  know  whether  the  ne- 
groes were  intimidated  or  not ;  I  do  not  know  what  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Dixon  was  one  of  the  democratic 
challengers  of  registration  during  the  registration  of  voters  iu  Yazoo 
County  iu  1875? — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Whadley  and  H.  L.  Taylor  and  Kobert 
Johnson  were  the  democratic  challengers  at  Satartia  on  the  day  of  the 
registration  I — A.  I  do  not ;  I  never  heard  of  it.  I  heard  that  Dixon 
was  there. 

Q.  You  heard  that  he  was  at  Satartia  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  on  what  day  the  registration-books  were  opened 
in  Yazoo  County  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  that  there  was  a  registration  in  1875  f — A.  I  da 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  ever  heard  that  this  difficulty  at  Satartia,  of 
which  you  spoke  in  your  direct  examination,  occurred,  not  at  theEwiug 
place,  but  at  the  town  of  Satartia,  on  the  day  the  registratioubooks 
were  opened  and  the  registration  began  ! 

The  Witness.  The  difficulty  at  which  Rose  was  shot! 

Mr.  Morgan.  The  origin  of  that  difficulty. 

A.  O,  I  have  understood  that  there  was  a  sham  fight  in  Satartia.  I 
do  not  know  what  connection  the  sham  fight  had  with  the  difficulty  on 
the  Ewing  place — with  the  fight  on  the  Ewing  place.  I  did  not  knot 
that  it  bad  any  connection  whatever  until  I  heard  Mr.  Gibbs  speak  of 
it  the  other  day  iu  his  testimony. 

Q.  But  you  lieard  that  there  was  a  sham  fight  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  occasion  of  the  registration  at  Satartia  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  it  from  other  persons  than  Mr.  Gibbsf — A.  les, 
sir. 
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Please  state  whom. — ^A.  O,  I  do  not  remember  now  whom. 
r.  Teller.  That  does  not  seem  to  be  denied.    I  think  we  had  bet- 
]ot  spend  any  time  on  it. 

.  (Bv  Mr.  Morgan.)  Do  you  know  Mr.  H.  L.  Taylor,  personally? — 
I  do.' 

[.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  in  the  confederate  army  ? — A. 
uderstand  so. 

I.  Id  what  command? — A.  I  understand  that  he  was  lieutenant  in 
«s'scx)minand. 

Q.  What  command  was  that? — A.  That  was  a  Texas  command. 
Q.  That  was  known  as  Ross's  Texas  Brigade? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  at  the  close  of  the  war,  having  served  in  that 
igade,  he  settled  there  in  Yazoo? — A.  That  is  my  understanding. 
Q.  He  is  a  new-comer  there  as  well  as  myself? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  came  there  from  Texas  and  I  came  from  Wisconsin  at  the  same 
ine,I  believe. — A.  I  don't  remember  when  either  of  you  came  there  j  I 
as  not  ill  the  county  at  the  time. 

Q.  Where  does  Mr.  Taylor  live? — A.  He  is  living  in  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  Where  was  he  living  in  1875  ? — A.  My  understanding  is  that  it 
fas  about  ten  miles  from  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  In  what  direction  ? — A.  I  think  in  the  direction  of  Satartia.  I 
lon^t  know  on  what  road  he  lives ;  I  have  not  been  to  his  house. 

Q.  Were  this  company  of  mounted  men  known  as  Taylor's  company  his 
leigbbors? — A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  People  living  in  his  neighborhood  ? — A.  Well,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Perhaps  as  far  as  twenty  miles  from  Yazoo  City? — A.  Yes,  sir;  1 
lon't  know  how  far. 

Q-  Perhaps  twenty-five  miles  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  understand  that 
t  was  a  company  formed  of  people  living  within  a  convenient  distance 
roni  Ta.vlor's. 

Q-  That  is  a  sparsely- settled  country  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q-  The  colored  people  are  much  more  dense  on  the  swamp  side  of  the 
i^er,  are  they  not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  Mr.  Taylor  lives  on  what  is  known  in  common  parlance  as  the  hill 
ide  of  the  river  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  That  is  much  more  sparsely  settled  with  colored  people  than  the 
J^amp  side  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  know  that  the  bottoms  to  the  hill 
lue  of  the  river  are  more  sparsely  populated  than  the  bottoms  on  the 
^»«r  side  of  the  river. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  at  what  hour  Mr.  Taylor  reported  in  Yazoo  City 
['^u  his  company  on  the  morning  following  the  riot  ? — A.  It  was  between 
»got  or  eleven  o'clock,  I  think.    It  may  have  been  twelve. 

Q«  Early  in  the  forenoon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q*  1^0  you  think  it  would  be  possible  for  Mr.  Taylor  to  assemble  a 
oJDpany  of  seventy-five  or  one  hundred  men  in  a  sparsely-settled  neigh- 
|p™o(l,  as  you  and  I  know  that  to  be,  within  the  time  allowed  between 
ne  firing  at  the  city-hall,  where  the  meeting  was  held  the  night  jj)efore, 
^^  the  hour  at  which  he  reported  at  Yazoo  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.^*  1^0  you  think  it  would  be  possible? — A.  I  believe  it  would  be  pos- 
'oie  for  him  to  have  done  it  in  the  neighborhood  in  which  he  lives.  He 
^'^  collect  them. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

J^  You  have  been  asked  to-night  whether  you  have  known  of  col- 
'fp  people  organizing  and  marching  upon  the  town  for  the  purpose  of 
*^kiDgthem.    Have  you  ever  learned  that  there  was  a  company 
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formed  in  tbe  county  of  Tunica,  which  was  marched  to  Friar's  Point, 
and  which  was  met  by  General  Alcorn  and  repulsed  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  learn  that  a  company  had  formed  and  marched  to 
the  city  oi*  Vicksburgh,  and  \vere  met  there  and  repulsed? — A.  Ye8,sir; 
and  that  the  white  people  were  not  looking  for  them  and  not  expectiDg 
them. 

Q.  ETnd  not  this  difficulty  at  Vicksburgh  occurred  but  a  short  time 
before  ? — A.  But  a  short  time  before;  a  month  or  six  weeks  betore. 

Q.  Were  the  peoi)le  of  Yazoo  not  apprised  of  the  raovemeut  of  tbe 
colored  people  upon  the  city  of  Vicksburgh  ? — A.  They  were.  It  was 
commonly  reported  that  some  of  the  people  of  Yazoo  County  were 
coming  to  Vicksburgh. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  known  that  they  have  organized  and  marched  njwn 
one  or  two  cities f — A.  I  know  it  Irom  common  report.     It  is  notdeuietl 

Q.  You  said  that  these  companies  met  and  went  to  Vaughaii\s  Siation. 
Was  it  understood  that  Colonel  Morgan  was  to  return  to  that  cDontr 
at  the  head  of  several  militia  companies,  which  were  to  be  furnished 
him  by  Governer  Ames? — A.  Y«s,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  purpose  was  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the  county t- 
A    Yes,  sir;  because  they  believed 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Was  it  believed  there  that  Governor  Ames  had  d« 
authority  to  send  militia  companies  out  to  that  county  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Was  it  thought  necessary  that  Colonel  Morgan  should  have  bad 
militia  companies  to  escort  him  back  to  the  county  f — A.  1  do  not  ua- 
derstand  that  question  precisely. 

Bv  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Could  he  come  without  them  f — A.  I  do  not  think  that  Colond 
Morgan  could  have  safely  come  into  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  You  mean  without  militia? — A.  1  want  to  say  here,  I  do  Dot  b^ 
lieve  he  could  have  done  so.  From  the  great  majority  of  the  people  be 
would  have  had  nothing  to  fear,  but  from  some  few  people  he  would. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  Was  that  from  parties  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  «t 
him — Henry  Dixon,  for  instance,  whom  it  was  said  he  shot  f— A.  H<» 
not  know  that  Dixon  said  he  was  shot  by  Morgan.  1  do  not  kuowlbat 
Dixon  knew  of  it  at  the  time.  1  know  he  was  very  mad  aboat  it  alitf 
be  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Were  these  militia  companies  which  were  to  come  there  tobfl 
composed  entirely  of  colored  people? — A.  I  so  understood. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  white  companies  have  been  oflered  to  Gov- 
ernor Ames  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace,  and  that  he  dec\\^ 
to  accept  them  ? — A.  I  understood  that,  also. 

Q.  And  that  he  preferred  to  send  militia  companies  composed  of; 
blacks,  with  Colonel  Morgan,  into  the  county  of  Yazoo  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  know  that  from  rumor  and  report. 

Q.  It  is  all  known  from  rumor? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  tbat- 
question  about  militia  had  any  political  influence  whatever.  It  hadiMr 
connection  with  politics. 

Q.  There  was  no  political  bearing  connected  with  it  at  all?— -V.It^| 
was  not  done  fyr  the  purpose  of  influencing  politics.  It  was  simply 
thought  that  if  the  negro  militia  came  into  the  county  of  Yazoo, tb' 
those  negroes,  as  we  then  believed,  who  were  already  very  incenseil 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  Whether  the  people  of  Yazoo  Coa 
ty,  in  your  opinion,  would  have  ever  organized  those  conipauie^s  u 
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lieved  themselves  in  danger,  and  thought  it  was  necessary 

',ty  f — A.  They  would  not. 

ihey  organized  for  anything  like  political  purposes? — A. 

)t,  and  had  no  political  purpose  or  significance  attached  to 

;ation. 

»ve  been  asked  about  the  killing  of  those  people  in  the  dif- 

of  the  county  of  Yazoo.  Colonel  Morgan  asked  you  if 
t  been  kiiled  in  each  police-district.  I  will  ask  you  if  the 
1  were  not  colored  people  killed  by  colored  people? — A.  I 

instances  in  which  it  was  reported  that  colored  people 
1  people,  and  the  majority  of  the  killiugs  in   the  county 

l>eople  killed  by  colored  people. 

e  any  political  significauce  attached  to  those  killings  at 
3re  is  none.    In  my  opinion  there  is  none. 

V  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics? — A.  Nothing.  1  had 
Senator  the  cause  of  the  killings. 

it  time  was  it  that  Henry  Dixon  killed  a  man  in  front  of 
le's  store! — A.  That  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago-^18G6 

party,  the  democratic  or  republican,  was  in  control  and 
jref — A.  I  do  not  know.    I  was  not  in  the  county  at  the 

n,  perhaps,  tell  when  it  was  that  the  democrats  got  control 
? — A.  1  believe — I  really  do  not  know  whether  the  radicals 

i  had  the  control  of  Yazoo  County  at  that  time, 
not  know  that  the  republicans  have  had  control  of  the 

since  the  war,  up  to  within  the  last  two  years,  as  a  matter 

AN.  I  presume  you  mean  since  1869. 

ESS.  I  think  that  Colonel  Dyer,  a  democrat,  was  sheriff  in 

•.  Singleton  : 

he  republicans  not  had  an  opportunity,  while  they  had  con- 
unty  there,  to  investigate  these  matters,  and  to  bring  these 
shment,  if  they  had  chosen  so  to  do? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they 

hey  not  neglected  to  do  it? — A.  That  was  in  1875,  and  two 
rts  have  been  held  by  a  republican  judge  and  republican 
7  have  never  done  or  said  one  word  about  it  that  I  know  of. 
bey  have  let  these  matters  pass  while  they  had  control  of 
lolding  all  the  offices,  sheriff,  constables,  clerks,  and  every- 
sort,  and  with  their  judge  upon  the  bench?  They  have 
ese  things  to  pass  without  investigation ;  have  they  not? — 
in  answer  to  the  question  about  the  case  of  Dixon  having 
gated,  my  understanding  is  that  in  one  case  there  was  an 
I  or  a  trial  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  he  was  either 
or  discharged,  I  do  not  know  which.    That  was  in  1867, 

know  anything  about  the  circumstances  of  each  killing; 

Y  were  justifiable  or  not? — A.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about 
lit  I  have  heard  that  he  had  killed  him.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard 
circumstances  attending  the  killing  of  the  negro  in  front  of 
store,  and  1  believe  that  the  negro  was  at  the  time  attempting 
tt.    It  was  a  personal  encounter  between  them ;  I  am  not 
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By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  When  was  this  trouble  at  Vicksburgh  that  you  speak  ofl  I  refer 
to  the  Vicksburgh  riot,  as  it  is  generally  called  ? — A.  My  undersUading 
is  that  it  was  in  December,  1874. 

By  Mr.  Morgan: 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  August? 

The  Witness.  Was  it  in  1874  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Morgan.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  election,  Angost 
or  September,  or  along  there! — A.  Well,  I  know  that  Governor  Ames 
called  a  special  seession  of  the  legislature  in  December,  soon  after  the 
riot  occurred.    It  may  have  been  in  August.    I  do  not  know. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  2, 18il. 
Jai^s  T.  Lester  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  I  reside  at  Jackson,  Mis& 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  ! — A.  Nearly  all  my  life. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  engaged  in? — A.  I  have  been  clerk  awl 
book- keeper  recently. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  oflBcef — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  registrar  ? — A.  I  was  registrar  of  my  county ;  that  is 
the  on\v  office. 

Q.  Of  what  county  f— A.  Hinds. 

Q.  W^ho  appointed  you  I — A.  I  was  appointed  registrar  by  the  Sute 
board. 

Q.  The  State  board  of  registration  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Please  name  the  year  when  you  were  appointed. — A.  Last  Au- 
gust— or  June,  i)erhaps  it  was;  June,  1876. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  On  whose  recommendation  were  you  appointed? — A.  I  was  rcc- 
ommendefl  by  some  of  my  democratic  friends. 

Q.  What  are  your  politics! — A.  My  politics?    I  am  a  democrat. 

Q.  Who  recommended  you! — A.  Major  Barksdale  was  one. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others ! — A.  General  Wharton  ;  and  Hon.  Mr. 
Clitton  was  another. 

Q.  Are  they  democrats! — A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Living  in  your  section  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  duty  as  registrar! — A.  To  register  all  thevottfS| 
in  the  county. 

Q.  Did  you  act  as  registrar! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  What  number  of  votes  were  registered  in  your  county  ! — A.  Soifi^ 
where  about  seven  thousand,  I  think.    I  do  not  recollect  the  nambeitl 
exactly. 

Q.  What  number  of  whites,  as  near  as  you  can  remember! — A.  Soi 
where  about  three  thousand. 

Q.  About  three  thousand  whites  ! — A.  Twenty-eight  hundred  or  thi 
thousand ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  What  number  of  colored  ! — A.  About  forty-flve  hundred,  as  weJ^ 
as  I  recollect.    I  do  not  know  certainly. 
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Q.  Do  yoa  think  abont  forty-five  hundred? — A.  I  think  it  is  some- 
Birhere  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  election  ? — A. 
Yeft,  sir;  the  law  required  me  to  be  at  the  county-seat.  I  was  there  and 
usHisted  in  holding  the  election  at  the  county-seat,  on  the  day  of  the 
election. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  do  as  registrar  of  the  election  on  election- 
day  t— A.  1  was  required  by  law  to  be  one  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
election. 
Q.  At  the  county-seat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  discharged  that  duty! — A.  I  endeavored  to  do  so  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

Q.  How  many  votes  were  cast  in  the  county,  if  you  remember  I — A. 
Soiuewbere  about  five  thousand.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  how  many. 
Fi^e  thousand  four  or  five  hundred,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  about  how  much  short  of  the  full  vote  it  was? — 
A.  i  do  not  know  what  the  vote  of  the  county  had  been  before. 

Q.  I  mean  of  the  registered  vote.  Do  you  remember  the  diflference 
^tween  the  vote  cast  and  the  vote  registered  ? — A.  There  was  some 
tt^nsiderable  difference. 

Q.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  couple  of  thousand  ? — A.  Not 
^wucih  as  that;  it  was  less  than  tbat,  perhaps. 

Q.  I3etween  seventeen  hundred  and  two  thousand? — A.  It  was  some- 
'J'ljere  in  the  neighborhood  of  seventeen  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  Bo  you  remember  what  the  registration  was  in  1875  in  that 
couDtx?— A.  It  was  more,  I  recollect. 

Q.    JMore  in  1875  than  in  187G? — A.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  was 
toiisicit'jably  more — fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  mure,  perhaps. 
Q.     Ill  1875  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q     Do  you  remember  whether  that  was  the  colored  vote  that  was 
mure  or  the  white;  or  do  you  not  know  about  tbat? — A.  I  do  not  know. 
I  never  paid  any  attention  to  such  things. 
Q-    Tou  do  not  know  where  the  deficit  was? — A/ No,  sir. 
Q-^  Had  there  been  much  change  of  the  population  of  that  county  ?  — 
A.  ^ome  change. 

•   Had  it  decreased  or  incre^ised  in  population  ? — A.  I  should  rather 
thuik  it  had  decreased ;  a  great  many  colored  people,  1  know,  had  gone 
to  nver  counties. 
Q-  How  did  the  vote  stand  in  that  county  between  the  candidates  ? 
mf  ^^  remember  that  ? 
The  Witness.  In  the  last  election  ? 
^*r.  Teller.  Yes,  sir ;  in  187G. 
^'  Tlje  democrats  were  largely  in  the  majority. 
Jp,'  ^^  you  remember  the  amount  of  the  vote  and  how  it  stood  ? 
ilie  Witness.  The  total  vote  of  the  county  ? 

l['  Teller.  Do  you  remember  how  many  democratic  votes  were 

cast* 

^'  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  ;  I  know  what  the  majority  was. 
w     ^'^^^  ^^^s  the  majority? — A.  The  ofiicial  majority  of  the  county 

a^tbj.^  thousand  and  thirty-seven.  I  recollect  tbat  from  making  up 
^  y  r^turus  to  the  secretary  of  state,  as  we  were  required  to  do,  of  the 
^^J?^f  the  counties. 

Vj.  1^0  yQu  remember  how  the  vote  stood  in  1875,  as  to  which  party 

O     iDHJority? — A.  The  democrats  had  a  majority;  yes,  sir. 

^'  What  majority? — A.  Somewhere  about  fifteen  hundred. 
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Q/  Do  you  remember  how  the  vote  was  in  that  county  in  1872!-. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  whether  it  was  democratic  or  republican  !-A- 
think  it  was  republican  in  1872.  I  do  not  know  exactly.  I  never  pa 
any  attention  to  it  at  the  time.    I  was  farming  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  think  it  was  republican,  but  you  do  not  remember  the  majc 
ity  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  campaign  yourself !— A.  X 
sir;  I  took  no  part  whatever,  except  as  registrar. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  about  during  the  campaign? — A.  I  bad  tobes 
over  the  county. 

Q.  You  went  to  every  precinct? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  one. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  much  expression  of  opinion  among  the  i)eopleabo 
the  contest  before  election! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  did  hear  a  good  deal, 
did  not  hear  many  speeches,  but  I  talked  to  a  great  many  people^ 
coarse;  I  was  compelled  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  must  have  had,  according  to  your  vote,  quite  a  democrat 
colored  vote  in  your  county,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  idea  what  number  of  colored  men  must  havevott 
the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  [  never  thought  of  it. 

Q.  You  cannot  make  any  estimate? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  are  the  colored  men  generally  in  that  section,  democrats  i 
republicans? — A.  Well, sir,  there  are  more  colored  men  registered tb 
white  men,  and  there  was  ^  democratic  majority. 

Q.  How  long  has  that  been  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  a  change  has  been  takii 
place  down  there. 

Q.  It  was  not  so  previous  to  1875,  was  it? — A.  I  believe  the  repnb 
cans  did  have  a  majority  before  that  time.  I  did  not  pay  iimcb  atle 
tion  to  it. 

Q.  Were  there  any  republican  meetings  held  in  your  countv  ?— A.  Ye 
sir.     I  never  was  present  at  one,  but  I  know  ot  one. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  one  ? — A.  I  know  of  one,  anyhow. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ot*  any  eftbrt  made  to  induce  the  negroes  to  votetl 
democratic  ticket? — A.  O,  yes,  sir;  there  was  a  very  considerable  effo 
made. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  effort,  as  far  as  you  observed!— 
They  were  talked  to  and  persuaded  to  do  it.  They  were  induced  to  jo 
the  democratic  clubs. 

Q.  Was  th(Te  any  special  inducement  offered  to  them  in  any  way? 
A.  1  never  heard  one.    What  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Were  there  any  threats  of  discharge  from  employment  if  theyd 
nor  do  so  ? — A.  I  never  heard  such  a  threat  made  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  talk  of  that  kind  in  the  community  that  it  would 
done  if  they  did  not  do  it? 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  what  he  heard  in  the  community. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

A.  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  did. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  And  suppose  the  negro  is  left  alone  South,  h 
will  he  naturally  vote? 

The  Witness.  How  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Teller.  Suppose  there  is  no  extra  effort  made  in  the  commnni 
and  he  votes  according  to  his  natural  inclination,  what  do  yoa  th 
would  be  his  vote  in  your  section,  democratic  or  republican  ? 

The  Witness.  May  I  answer  that  question  by  asking  another? 

Mr.  Teller.  No;  I  want  your  opinion  about  it. 
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Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  his  giving  an  opinion  as  to  how  they  would 
^te. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  From  your  observation,  how  would  you  say  the 
(groes  would  vote,  supposing  there  was  no  effort  made  on  either  side? 
•A.  They  would  have  to  be  told  how  to  vote. 

Q.  You  think  they  would  not  know  enough  to  vote  without  being  told  f 
•A.  I  do  not  think  they  know  anything  at  all,  anyway,  much. 
Q.  You  have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  negro,  then.    Were  the 
^mocrats  particularly  active  in  your  county  during  this  campaign? — 
.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  decidedly  active. 

Q.  What  did  their  activity  consist  of  ? — A.  In  torch-light  processions, 
seeches,  and  barbacues,  &c, 

Q.  While  you  were  registering  these  votes  did  you  hear  any  expres- 
on  among  the  colored  people  as  to  which  way  they  intended  to  vote  f — 
.  No,  sir ;  only  a  few  of  them.  I  could  not  get  them  to  say  anything 
30ut  it.  I  talked  to  a  great  many  myself,  and  tried  to  persuade  them 
)  vote. 

Q.  They  were  not  disposed  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  which  they 
?ould  vote  I — A.  As  a  general  thing,  they  won't  talk  to  you  unless  they 
:now  something  about  you.    That  is  my  experience  with  them. 

Q.  Was  the  democratic  party  sanguine  of  success  during  the  last 
campaij]:u  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  very  sanguine. 

Q.  Wby  ? — A.  They  had  succeeded,  and,  of  course,  they  expected  to 
succeed  again. 

Q.  When  had  they  succeeded!  In  1875? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had 
succeeded  in  1875.    They  made  a  strong  effort  and  succeeded. 

Q.  What  particular  effort  was  made  in  1875  in  your  section? — A. 
Ther  were  very  active  in  canvassing,  speaking,  &c.  I  do  not  know 
'finch  about  the  year  1875 ;  I  was  not  there. 

Q-  You  were  not  there? — A.  I  was  there,  but  I  took  no  active  part  in 
^^tic8  at  all. 

Q.  Were  there  no  organizations  of  military  companies  down  there  in 
o'o  in  y^m.  county  ? — A.  In  1875,  the  State  militia  was  organized, 
^"^k  it  was  in  1875.    Perhaps  it  may  be  the  year  before. 
^;  Were  they  organized  as  State  militia  or  as  independent  com- 
^niesf^A.  As  both. 

y-  What  number  of  military  companies  were  there  in  your  county  in 
i^  * — A.  I  have  no  idea.    There  was  a  good  many,  however. 
^'  Give  an  estimate  of  about  how  many. — A.  I  know  of  eight  or  ten — 
^^r  eight,  perhaps,  1  had  better  say  ;  1  am  not  sure. 

.V  ^ir.  Kernan.  Independent  companies! 

^  **•  ^IiTCHELL.  Independent  and  militia  companies. 

1^-  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Do  you  know  what  number  of  them  were  reg- 

j /'Militia,  organized  under  the  law? — A.  No,  sir;  several  of  them — 

'  **^k.son — I  do  not  know  how  many. 

A'   Were  they  kept  up  in  187G  ?— A.  No,  sir. 

^  They  had  fallen  into  disuse  entirely,  had  they  ? — A.  The  militia 

'^^11  disbanded  and  the  arms  recovered,  as  far  as  possible,  and  turned 

Q  ^^  the  State,  as  I  understand  it. 

.^  How  about  the  independent  companies  ?  Did  they  keep  up  their 
gainjjj^^JQjj  f — j^^  -^^^  ^^  ^jj^    J  beiQuggQ  iQ  a  company  myself,  and  I 

Q^^  beard  of  it  afterward. 

Bv«     ^®^  seemed  to  disband  after  1875,  did  they  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 

g'' beard  of  there  being  any. 

V.  For  what  purpose  were  those  companies  organized  in  1875,  if  you 

glj.^  t— -A.  I  cannot  speak  except  for  the  one  that  1  belonged  to  my- 

28  HIS 
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Q.  What  was  that  for  t — A.  Oar  idea  was  self-protection. 

Q.  From  the  ne^oes  ? — A.  In  case  of  emergency. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  military  company  organized  in  your  neighbor- 
hood since  the  war,  that  yon  know  off — A.  I  never  paid  any  attention 
to  anything  of  the  kind  myself  until — I  cannot  recollect  when  it  was 
that  I  joined  the  company  myself.  It  was  the  first  one  of  the  kind  that 
I  had  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  The  one  that  you  organized  ? — A.  I  did  not  organize  it. 

Q.  The  one  that  you  joined,  you  mean  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  joined  it 

Q.  Was  that  a  militia  or  private  company  ? — A.  Just  a  company  of 
young  men  in  my  neighborhood. 

Q.  Were  you  armed  ! — A.  No,  sir.    I  never  had  any  arms. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  ? — A.  They  had  their  shot-guns,  perhaps,  some 
of  them.  I  never  saw  any  arms.  I  never  saw  any  regular  meetings  fot 
drill  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  out  with  them  ? — A.  I  went  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing several  times. 

Q.  I  mean,  did  you  ever  go  out  from  your  town  ? — A.  I  was  living  ifl 
the  country  at  that  time. 

Q.  Then  you  went  into  the  town,  I  suppose  ? — A.  No,  sir.  T^'e  met 
there. 

Q.  Did  your  company  at  any  time  attend  political  meetings!— A.  Sot 
as  a  company,  that  I  know  of.    I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  and  determine  to  go  as  citizens,  or  in  any  other  way. 
to  i)olitical  meetings,  and  did  you  meet  first  at  your  headquarters  or 
place  of  rendezvous! — A.  I  never  was  present  at  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  done  or  not ! — A.  I  never  went 
but  to  one  public  meeting  of  the  sort  myself  in  my  life  down  there. 

Q.  As  registrar,  did  you  have  any  appointments  to  make !— A.  1^ 
board  of  registration  did. 

Q.  Who  composed  the  board  ? — A.  It  was  composed  of  three  men-a 
man  by  the  name  of  Parsons,  he  was  a  democrat;  a  colored  man  named 
Snead  was  a  republican,  and  myself  composed  the  county  board  of 
registration. 

Q.  Your  board  had  the  appointment  of  what  officer  or  officers!— A. 
Of  the  supervisors  and  clerks  of  election. 

Q.  In  all  the  precincts! — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  at  all  the  precincts.  Thela^ 
requires  it. 

Q.  How  many  precincts  are  there  in  your  county  ! — A.  There  are  six- 
teen. 

Q.  How  many  officers  would  you  appoint  to  a  precinct  ! — A.  We  ap- 
pointed three  supervisors  and  two  clerks  for  each  and  a  deputy  sheril 

Q.  They  were  appointed  by  your  board! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  supervisors,  two  clerks,  and  a  deputy  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  made  six  you  appointed  for  each  precinct ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  select  these  men  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  they  were  selected 
from  the  voters  of  the  precinct  at  which  they  were  to  act. 

Q.  How  did  you  select  them — with  reference  to  their  politics !— A- 
Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent. 

Q.  How  was  that  done! 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  how  you  mean. 

Q.  Were  they  all  of  one  party  ! — A.  O,  no,  sir.     They  weren't  all  ^ 
one  party. 

Q.  How  many  republicans  did  you  have  on,  out  of  the  three! — A.  VTe 
always  had  one  republican. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  more  than  one  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  bad  two  democrats  and  one  republican  f 

Ihe  Witness.  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 

Q.  You  always  had  two  democrats  where  you  had  three  men  to  ap- 

>int ! — A.  We  had  six  men  to  appoint. 

Q.  You  appointed  three  supervisors  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  always  took  two  of  them  as  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir;  of 
)urse,  we  gave  our  own  side  the  majority. 

Q.  How  about  the  clerks  and  deputy  sherifif,  was  the  deputy  sheriff 
Iways  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  about  the  clerks! — A.  It  depended  upon  circumstances. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances.— A.  Sometimes  they  were  all  democratic 
lerks.    Sometimes  there  was  one  republican  clerk. 

Q.  How  often,  do  you  think,  in  the  county,  during  that  time  you  had  a 
^publican  clerk  I  How  many  out  of  the  thirty-two  were  republicans  ! 
-A.  There  was  at  least  one  at  each  box. 

Q.  There  was  one  republican  clerk  at  each  box  ? — A.  One  republican. 

Q.  One  republican  out  of  the  six  at  each  box  ? — A.  One  republican  of 
5ome  kind. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was  one  republican  clerk  at 
«chbox? — A.  ifo,  sir ;  not  always.  It  depended,  as  I  say,  upon  circum- 
taoces  who  it  was. 

Q.  Are  there  any  white  republicans  down  there  in  your  county  ? — A. 

%  sir;  there  are  some. 

Q.  Are  not  most  of  them  colored  ? — A.  The  colored  people  have  a  ma- 

'^y  in  the  county. 

V-  That  is  not  what  I  asked  you.    I  asked  you  if  pretty  near  all  of 

'republicans  are  not  black  men. — A.  A  great  many  of  them  are. 

c-  1  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  black  men  are  republicans.    Are 

'^  Very  many  white  men  who  are  republicans  in  your  county  ? — A. 

^^^  are  a  good  many.    There  must  necessarily  be. 

•  White  republicans  f — A.  Of  course.  It  is  a  very  large  county. 
'^®  must  be  some  republicans  among  them. 

•  ^>  yes,  I  suppose  there  are  some ;  but  most  of  them  I  am  speaking 
■~A,  Of  course,  the  most  of  the  white  people  are  home  folks,  and 
^  are  not  republicans. 

•  ^Vhat  is  the  character  of  these  men  that  you  appointed  to  office 
'  ^ere  republicans,  were  they  whit©  or  black  ? — A.  They  were  always 
rea. 

•  I>id  you  ever  appoint  a  white  republican  down  there  to  any  office  ? 

•  1  did  not.  I  made  it  a  point  not  to  do  it,  because  I  thought  the 
'^^cl  men  were  entitled  to  that  much  consideration. 

•  ^^ere  those  men  able  to  read  I — A.  Well,  some  of  them  could. 

'•   How  many  of  them  out  of  the  whole  number  that  you  appointed  1 

•  1  do  not  know.    They  were  not  personally  known  to  me,  all  of 

-  I^id  you  not  know  that  most  of  them  could  not  either  read  or  write  ? 
^-    Some  of  them  could  not,  perhaps. 

*•   l3y  whom  were  they  generally  recommended  t — A.  They  were  rec- 
J^^nded  by  voters  of  each  precinct  as  we  passed  through. 
J-   Oenerally  by  your  democratic  acquaintances,  as  you  went  through  ! 
^*    I  reckon  so.  ^ 

«•   "Vou  think  probably  that  was  so  ?— A.  I  reckon  so.    Of  course,  I 
^ot  consult  any  republican  in  regard  to  it.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
r?^  in  the  business  at  all. 

^'  Ihat  is  the  way  they  generally  do,  I  believe?— A.  Of  course. 
^^Idn't  you  have  done  it  yourself? 
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Q.  So  then  you  generally  had  the  recommendation  of  yourdemoci 
friends  as  to  the  repablicans  and  as  to  their  ability  ? — A.  That 
the  best  that  I  could  do.    They  were  not  known  to  me, 

Q.  Were  there  any  republicans  ever  recommended  by  the  chaii 
or  presidents  of  republican  clubs  down  there  ?  Were  they  recommei 
for  this  place? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  republicans  recommendec 

Q.  Did  you  ever  appoint  any  who  came  with  that  kind  of  recom 
dation  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  not  f — A.  Because  I  did  not  propose  to  be  dictated  to  b 
publicans  at  all  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  You  thought  that  was  a  democratic  affair  ? — A.  That  was  my  a 
and  not  theirs. 

Q.  You  intended  to  run  it  in  that  way,  did  you  f — A.  They  did 
consult  us  about  it,  and  I  did  not  propose  to  consult  tbem. 

Q.  They  did  not  have  much  to  do  with  it,  did  they  f — A.  They 
had  something  to  do  with  it  heretofore. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  you  had  one  republican  at  all  of  these  place 
A.  Certainly.    It  was  my  intention  to  get  one  there. 

Q.  It  was  your  intention,  but  do  you  know  whether  you  did  sue 
or  not? — A.  Some  of  them  were  not  personally  known  to  me  atal 
am  not  acquainted  all  over  the  county.    I  know  a  few  persons. 

Q.  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  did  not  think  these  nej 
knew  much.  How  about  these  men  that  you  selected  !  Did  they  i 
any  more  than  the  others?  Were  they  not  pretty  ignorant,  too? 
The  intelligent  niggers  down  there  are  carpet-bag  niggers,  and  the 
very  objectionable  to  us. 

Q.  Do  you  have  carpetbag  negroes  as  well  as  white  people !— A. 
do  ;    plenty  of  them. 

Q.  Where  do  they  come  from  ?— A.  All  over  this  country  5  every w 

Q.  From  the  North  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  of  course. 

Q.  Negroes  ? — A.  Plenty  of  them. 

Q.  So  that  the  most  intelligent  of  the  black  men  were  carpetbag 
were  they  ? — A.  There  is  one  in  the  United  States  Senate.  He  i 
from  Mississip[j«,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No,  I  believe  he  is  from  Louisiana.  Well,  that  is  the  state 
that  you  made,  that  the  intelligent  negroes  were  mostly  carpet-ha| 
and  objectionable! 

Mr.  Kernan.  He  said  the  most  intelligent. 

Q.  (By  Mr»  Teller.)  And  that  class  you  did  not  appoint  ? — A  ]^( 
I  started  out  with  the  idea  that  it  was  right  to  do  what  I  could  fc 
colored  men.  It  was  not  much  that  I  could  do  for  them  at  all.  ' 
own  party  had  ignored  them  when  they  voted,  and  I  made  up  my 
to  show  them  that  I  did  not  intend  to  do  it,  and  would  do  whatc 
could  for  them ;  and  whenever  I  had  the  appointment  of  a  republic 
make  I  had  it  understood  that  he  should  be  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Did  you  not  generally  take  one  that  you  thought  would  not  b 
ticularly  pleasing  to  the  republicans?  Did  you  not  generally  tals 
that  they  did  not  like  very  well? — A.  I  did  not  ask  them  aboat  it 

Q.  Was  it  not  rather  a  recommendation  to  the  place  that  the  re 
cans  did  not  want  them  ?  Were  you  not  rather  inclined  to  appo 
obnoxious  negro  in  the  'neighborhood  ? 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  understand. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  negro  in  the  neighborhood  that  the  repul 
were  displeased  with,  and  did  not  like,  did  you  not  appoint  hiin 
could?— A.   I  do  not  know  that  1  did. 
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.  'STou  do  not  know  that  you  looked  into  it  in  that  way,  to  see 
)tlier  the  repablicans  disliked  him  or  not ! — A.  No,  sir. 
>.  13id  you  ever  attend  any  political  meeting  in  the  democratic  party 
in^  that  season? — A.  Not  during  last  year;  I  did  not  attend  any  at 

I  never  attended  a  public  meeting  of  any  kind. 
}.  JDid  you  attend  any  convention  of  democrats  that  was  not  public  t — 
No,  sir. 

}. /-A.ny  conference  of  democrats  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  in  any  con- 
ation of  democrats  at  all.  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  our  old  club  at  home 
ce  or  twice,  when  I  happened  to  be  there,  during  the  time  that  regis- 
ition  was  going  on. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  meeting  where  the  presidents  of  democratio 
ubs  where  gathered  together  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  did  not  attend  any  such 
ieeting.  I  was  not  president  of  a  democratic  club  myself,  and  I  did 
ot  attend  any  such  meeting  as  that. 

Q.  13[)  you  know  of  any  such  meeting  being  held  ? — A.  Yes,  bir;  there 
va8  a  meeting  of  the  kind  held. 

Q-  In  your  county! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  VVhere  ! — A.  It  was  held  at  Raymond,  I  think. 

Q-  ^'hen? — A.  Some  time  before  the  election. 

y«  You  were  not  present  then  ? — A,  I  did  not  attend  it  because  I  had 
something  else  to  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  transpired  or  took  i)lace  there  ? — A.  I  was  not 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  from  what  has  been  told  you  by  men  who  were 
there!— A.  1  heard  some  things  that  were  said,  of  course. 

Q.  You  had  some  conference  with  some  of  the  members  afterward, 
^^^  you  ? — A.  1  saw  somebody — some  persons  who  were  there,  and 
^eard  them  talk  about  it,  I  was  not  present  myself,  however.  I  was 
^^8y  about  another  matter.  I  feel  exceedingly  faint  and  badly  this 
^orniug.  I  would  like  to  have  the  matter  of  examination  postponed 
^m  1  can  feel  a  little  better. 

Q.  1  will  not  keep  you  a  great  while.  I  will  ask  you  about  the  Brown- 
^lie  box.  Do  you  know  whether  the  inspectors  were  republicans  or  all 
^€mocrat3  at  that  point! — A.  The  intention  was  to  have  some  of  tbem 
Republicans,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  you  succeeded  in  that  intention  T — A. 

was  not  personally  acquainted  with  theni. 

Q.  Did  you  afterward  understand  that  they  were  all  democrats  ?  Did 
^ou  understand  that  the  colored  man  you  appointed  was  a  democrat? — 
v..  I  was  told  so  after  the  appointment  was  made — after  the  election 
p'as  over,  I  believe ;  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  when.  There  was  a 
epublican  recommended,  and  the  only  one  that  was  recommended.  I 
iid  not  like  to  appoint  him,  because  I  did  not  think  it  would  do  at  all, 
«cause  1  thought  it  would  create  a  disturbance. 

Q.  Why  would  it  create  a  disturbance  ! — A.  Because  he  was  a  very 
ornly  and  unpopular  man ;  a  turbulent  sort  of  a  nigger. 
Q.  You  thought  that  he  was  objectionable  ! — A.  He  ought  to  have 
eeu  objectionable  to  everybody,  because  he  was  a  bad  man ;  and  I  had 
I  appoint  somebody  else.  I  didn't  know  any  niggers  in  the  neighbor- 
yod  at  all. 

Q.  Do  yod  remember  who  you  appointed  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  recol- 
;t  what  his  name  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  got  drunk  and  abandoned  the  poll  or 
t  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  .  I  do  not  suppose  he 
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Q.  Did  yoa  never  hear  of  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  in  regard  to  B 
ville. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  ballot-boxes  in  your  county.  Di 
have  them  at  the  county-seat  or  did  the  board  of  registration 
control  of  the  boxes  in  which  you  deposited  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Kernan.  Do  you  mean  on  election-day  ? 

Mr. Teller.  No;  before  election,  of  course.  [To  the  witness:] 
many  boxes  to  the  precinct? — A.  One. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  When  did  you  distribute  tliese  boxes 
They  were  distributed  a  few  days  before  the  election. 

Q.  To  whom  were  they  sent  ? — A.  They  were  sent  out — tbe  di! 
boxes  to  the  different  supervisors. 

Q.  By  whom  were  they  sent  out  ?  How  did  you  send  them  aroD 
A.  The  law  requires  that  the  sheriff  shall  either  send  them  aroi 
person  or  by  deputy. 

Q.  Was  that  done  ? — A.  It  was  whenever  they  could. 

Q.  How  long  before  the  election  ? — A.  Only  a  few  days.    1 
know  exactly. 

Q.  Who  procured  you  these  boxes  ? — A.  They  were  old  boxes, 
had  been  in  the  county  ever  since  it  was  organized,  I  reckon. 

Q.  All  of  them,  or  were  there  some  new  ones? — A.  Xo,  sir;  the 
all  there. 

Q.  Had  they  been  fixed  up  or  had  anything  been  done  to  then 
I  had  them  put  in  good  order,  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  State  what  you  did  in  order  to  put  them  in  good  order. — A 
not  do  anything  to  them  myself.  1  took  them,  however,  and  ( 
them  to  a  man  and  asked  him  to  fix  them  so  that  they  would  b( 

Q.  What  did  he  do  to  them  ?— A.  Well,  he  put— he  fixed  hii 
some  of  them  and  hasps  to  some. 

Q.  Did  he  put  new  locks  on  any  of  them  ? — A.  New  locks  oi 
them. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  lock  did  you  have  on  them  ! — A.  Brass. 

Q.  Was  it  a  padlock  f — A.  A  little  padlock  that  is  always  used 
country. 

Q.  That  is,  a  staple  with  a  hasp  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  kind  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  who  did  that  in  your  county,  who  fixed  n\ 
boxes  with  new  locks? — A.  I  turned  them  over  to  a  tinner  and  g 
to  do  it. 

Q.  What  were  his  politics  ? — A.  He  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  What  kind  of  locks  were  they,  brass  or  iron  ? — A.  A  small 
lock,  such  as  we  generally  use. 

Q.  Were  they  common  small  padlocks  ? — A.  They  were  nol 
large. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  them,  or  did  you  send  and  get  them  f— A. 
off  for  them. 

Q.  You  furnished  them  to  the  man  who  put  them  on  ?— A.  1 
nothing  to  do  with  that  at  all.    1  got  the  locks  myself. 

Q.  W^here  did  you  get  the  locks  f — A.  1  sent  off  for  them. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  get  the  locks  f — A.  I  do  not  kuow^  w\^ 
them  from. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  them  ? — A.  I  sent  away  for  them. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  send  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect.  I  dc^  j^^ 
who  I  did  send  to  for  them. 

Q.  To  what  place  did  you  send? — A.  I  sent  to  New  York  ^^^ 

Q.  You  sent  to  New  York  for  those  sixteen  locks  T — ^A.  "V^  -.  ^ 
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Q.  Did  you  get  any  more  ! — A.  I  did  not  know  exactly  how  many 

xes  I  was  going  to  use  at  the  time  when  I  sent  for  the  locks. 

3.   So  that  you  got  more  than  sixteen  f — A.  I  got  more  than  I  found 

jessnry  afterward  to  use. 

}.   I3o  you  recollect  how  many  more? — A.  I  do  not  know.- 

3.    You  can  tell  whether  you  had  only  a  half  dozen  left  or  only  one  ! 

i.    I  had  a  good  many  left.  I  do  not  know  how  many.    I  did  not  have 

V  o.§ie  for  them  and  I  just  laid  them  aside. 

LJ.   l3o  yon  know  what  they  cost  f — A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what 

ey  did  cost. 

Q-  You  are  sure  you  sent  to  Xew  York  for  them,  are  you  ? — A.  They 

St,  1  do  not  know  how  much;  I  do  not  recollect;  live  or  six  dollars, 

ougVi,  I  believe  ;  maybe  not  so  much. 

Q-    Were  the  locks   all   alike? — A.  Xo,    sir;  they  were  not  exactly 
ike, 

Q'    Bow  many  keys  did  you  have  to  a  lock? — A.   Why,  I  sent  for  a 
ck  ^  x\i\  key  for  each  box. 

Q-  1  )id  more  than  one  key  come  ? — A.  A  good  many  locks  came. 
S'  X3id  net  each  lock  have  more  than  one  key  ?  Were  there  not  du- 
icat.^  keys? — A.  There  was  just  one  lock  to  each  key  in  the  package 
at  I  gQ^^  I  gQ^  ^yyQ  Qj,  tkree  boxes — two  boxes — maybe  three  boxes  of 
.  ?r  ^  ^^^^^  °^^  know  what  they  were  going  to  cost.  I  did  not  send 
'ttk^ia  in  person,  myself,  I  got  another  man  to  send  on  for  them  ;  he 

Y  ^  e  would  have  to  send  to  New  York. 

«•  ^X)o  you  recollect  who  did  send  for  them  ? — A.  I  am  not  exactly 

J^ixi  what  the  man  was.    Ho  was  a  comparative  stranger  to  me. 

c'    ^Be  delivered  the  whole  lot  to  you  ? — A.  He  just  delivered  me  some 

•^^^  ^es  containing  these  locks. 

h     XVas  the  man  doing  business  down  in  your  section  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 

is   X  n  some  sort  of  business. 

I'     Xs  he  there  now  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  is  or  not. 

i«     Do  you  know  what  his  name  is? — A.  I  have  not  seen  him  since 

!  Gil^ction.    I  don't  know  whether  I  do  know  his  name. 

5«    "What  business  is  he  engaged  in  ? — A.  He  is*  a  merchant. 

Q.    X3o  you  know  in  what  place  he  is  engaged  in  business  ? — A.  He 

ied  t:o  be  in  Raymond.    He  may  not  be  there  now. 

Q.    What  is  your  impression  as  to  what  his  name  is  f — A.  I  don't 

LBO^  that  it  makes  any  difference  in  regard  to  that.    I  just  gave  him 

ulae  money. 
Q.  I  want  his  name  if  you  know  it  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  cau 

leW  you  what  his  name  is. 

Q.  Give  us  your  best  idea  of  what  his  name  is  ? — A.  It  might  have 
\)eeu  Cox. 

Q.  Bo  you  think  it  was  ? — A.  I  am  the  poorest  hand  in  the  world  to 
lecoUect  names. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  cannot  remember  his  name  f — A.  I  don't  recollect 
names ;  1  don't  half  the  time  recollect  your  own,  when  I  am  here  talk- 
ing to  you. 

Q'  Bo  you  know  what  point  in  your  place  he  did  business  at? — A.  He 
n^ay  not  be  in  business  at  all,  now. 

Q.  At  that  time  where  was  he  doing  business  ? — A.  I  think  he  was 
^o^ted  in  some  sort  of  business  in  Eaymond. 

V.  Do  you  know  what  his  politics  were  ? — A.  He  was  a  democrat,  I 

w  ^^^  niany  keys  did  you  get  with  this  lot  of  locks  T — A.  I  got  a 

n'fP.^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ®^^^  ^^^i  ^^  ^^®  package  that  I  received. 
-c/ia  j-ou  get  any  other  keys  ? — A.  I  just  got  a  key  for  each. 
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By  Mr.  Keenan  : 

Q.  Were  there  more  keys  than  locks  ? — A.  There  was  a  great  big 
package.    I  do  not  know  how  many  locks  there  were.         ^ 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Were  there  more  keys  than  locks  t  Were  there  not  two  keysfot 
every  lock  T — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  not  two  keys  for  every  lock  that  ^ 
got,  by  any  means. 

Q.  There  were  two  keys  for  some  locks,  were  there  ? — A.  Of  course^  ^ 
foand  some  keys  wonld  fit  more  tban  one  lock. 

Q.  About  how  many  keys  wonld  fit  more  than  one  lock  ! — A.  1  docr'^ 
know.  The  locks  were  not  exactly  alike.  Some  keys  would  fit  soik^^ 
locks  that  they  wonld  not  fit  others. 

Q.  You  sent  up  these  locks  with  the  keys  with  them  ! — A.  I  did.  I 
sent  out  the  poll-boxes,  and,  of  course,  1  sent  a  lock  and  key  foreacli 
one  of  them.    They  had  to  be  locked  up,  securely  locked. 

Q.  After  they  had  been  sent  out  did  you  not  have  some  keys  tha.t 
would  lock  and  unlock  them  ? — A.  Of  course  I  had  some  keys. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  if  you  had  wanted  to  open  some  of  those 
locks  you  had  the  keys,  after  yon  had  sent  the  boxes  out! — A.  They 
were  so  nearly  alike  that  I  suppose  1  could  have  opened  some  ol  them. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  you  could? — ^A.  I  reckon  I  could. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  the  sixteen  do  you  think  you  could  have 
opened,  after  you  had  furnished  the  keys  to  the  locks  f — A.  I  don't 
know  that  I  had  them  in  my  own  possession,  I  don't  know  bat  what 
I  could  have  opened  them  all.  Of  course  if  you  get  a  great  package  of 
these  locks — my  impression  wasr— just  let  me  explain  a  little  about  it 
My  impression  was  that  there  would  be  two  boxes  to  every  precinct  in 
the  county.  There  were  sixteen  of  them,  and  1  sent  for  a  lock  and  key 
to  each  one  of  them.    Don't  you  see  f 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  But  it  turned  out  afterward,  under  a  strict  interpre- 
tation of  the  law,  that  you  could  not  have  but  one  box. 

Q.  You  had  duplicate  locks,  then  ? — A.  In  some  instances  we  did; 
not  difl'ereut  locks  to  each  one  of  them. 

Q.  You  tried  some  of  those  and  knew  that  you  could  use  two  keys  on 
one  lock,  did  you  not? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  did,  particularly.  I 
had  them  in  my  possession  and  was  using  them  and  trying  the  locks. 

Q.  Did  you  not  inform  yourself  in  some  way  that  that  could  be  done?— 
A.  I  had  the  locks  and  examined  them. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  it  at  the  time  ? — A.  Of  course  I  did. 

Q.  You  knew  that  some  keys  that  you  still  had  in  your  possession 
would  open  some  of  those  which  had  gone  out !  1  ask  you  if  you  knew 
that  fact,  and  not  how  you  knew  it? — A.  Of  course  I  could  not  help 
knowing  that  some  locks  were  alike.  I  sent  a  lock  and  key  to  each  bos, 
and  that  was  sufficient. 

Q.  The  balance  you  retained,  did  you  ? — A.  I  kept  them  for  a  while. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  them  ? — A.  I  left  the  locks  down  there,  and 
some  of  them — I  do  not  know  where  they  are. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  keys? — A.  I  laid  the  keys  and  locks— I  got 
rid  of  them.    I  had  no  further  use  for  them. 

Q.  Did  you  never  give  anybody  those  keys! 

The  Witness.  What  keys  ? 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  fact  that  after  the  locks  had  gone  out  with  the  keys 
belonging  to  them,  you  had  a  lot  of  keys  which  you  afterward  delivered 
to  somebody  ? — A.  For  what  ? 
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2.  I  do  not  ask  for  what  purpose  you  delivered  them.    I  ask  yoa 

oa  did  Dot  give  those  keys  to  somebody  f— A.  I  have  not  got  them. 

}.  Before  the  election  did  yoa  not  give  those  keys  to  some  one  in 

ir  section  of  the  country  ?-^A.  I  did  not  keep  them  in  my  possession. 

ad  no  farther  nse  for  them,  as  a  matter  of  coarse.    After  getting  a 

k  and  key  for  each  box,  that  was  sufficient  for  me. 

J.  Did  you  not  give  some  of  those  keys  to  other  parties? — A.  Have  I 

:  to  answer  such  questions  as  that  Y 

Sir,  Teller.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Che  Witness.  I  don't  know ;  it  don't  seem  to  me  that  I  should  j  I 

Q't  know  much  about  law  and  courts  and  things  like  that. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  think  Mr.  Kernan  will  say  that  there  is  no  objection 

it. 

Mr.  Kernan.  There  is  no  objection.    The  Senator  has  some  purpose, 

appose.    He  wants  to  know  whether  before  election  the  keys  were 

^en  to  some  one. 

The  Wii'NESS.  I  have  not  got  any  keys  at  all. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Did  you  not  deliver  some  of  those  keys  to  somebody  before  the 
ction  ? — A.  I  left  the  locks  and  keys  down  there.  Some  of  them,  I 
e  say,  are  there  yet. 

J.  But  you  do  not  answer  my  question  as  to  whether  you  delivered 
of  tbem.    Now  you  must  know  whether  you  did  or  did  not  give 
©body  some  of  those  keys  ? 

r.  Kernan.  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Teller  means  that  you  let  some 

take  them  when  you  did  not  want  them,  but  he  probably  wants  to 

■^  whether  you  let  some  person  have  them  for  some  purpose  or  other. 

oeans  those  keys  which  were  not  sent  out,  and  which  did  not  go 

the  boxes. 

©  ^ViTNESS.  You  confuse  me,  gentlemen.  I  declare,  I  don't  feel 
^^ell  anyhow. 

(By  Mr.  Teller.)  You  sent  out  the  keys  that  belonged  to  the 
^'.   did  you  not ! — A.  1  did. 

'X^lien  you  had  some  locks  in  your  possession,  and  keysf — A.  I  had 
^l   many  that  1  did  not  want. 

-A^iter  you  sent  some  of  them  out,  you  had  some  keys  in  your  pos- 
>  t^  which  would  still  open  some  of  the  locks  that  you  had  sent  out  ? — 
F^x-esume  some  of  them  would. 

A^idyou  not  deliver  some  of  those  keys  to  somebody  else? — 
^on't  think  you  can  demand  that. 

•  Ieller.  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  it. 

^^l^he  keys  looked  alike.  I  never  saw  keys  that  looked  alike  that 
^   not  unlock  the  locks. 

•  ^IiTCHELL.  1  do  not  see  what  objection  the  witness  can  have  to 
^ring. 

^  Witness.  I  have  not  got  any  of  them  in  my  possession. 

*•  'Teller.  That  does  not  answer  the  question. 

^-  Keenan.  You  could  tell  where  they  were  before  the  election  took 

t  >  that  is  exactly  what  is  wanted.    Did  you  leave  them  somewhere  ? 

^^^ea  is  that  they  were  given  to  somebody  with  a  view  of  opening  the 

•  ^*    That  is  the  point  of  investigation  that  Mr.  Teller  wants  to  follow 

^^  Teller.  I  did  not  get  it  from  Mr.  Lester,  1  got  it  from  somebody 
^  tihat  he  gave  the  keys  to  somebody.    That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
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The  Witness.  This  much  I  can  say  fairly  and  squarely,  tb 
intimated  in  my  life  to  the  supervisor  of  election  any  such  th 

Mr.  Teller.  I  am  not  asking  you  that. 

The  Witness.  I  never  did  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  simply  asked  you  to  whom  you  delivered  the 
A.  I  do  not  know  who  has  got  them. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Do  you  know  that  you  parted  with  t 
election  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain  that  I  had  any  of  them  at 
the  election.    I  don't  know  where  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  parties  in  your  section 
election,  that  had  some  of  those  keys  in  their  possession  ! — 
saw  a  man  with  one. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  to  be  so  ? — A.  I  never  saw  j 
one. 

Q.  Answer  my  question. — A.  I  have  answered  it.  I  told 
never  saw  one.    I  never  saw  a  man  there  that  had  one. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  you  do  not  think  they  had  f — A.  I 
what  somebody  might  have  had.    I  can  say  that — that  those 
of  election — I  had  no  conversation  with  them  in  regard  to  it.  '. 
a  word  to  them,  and  I  never  gave  a  single  one  of  them  a  du 

Mr.  Teller.  I  do  not  charge  you  with  that. 

The  Witness.  I  should  like  exceedingly  to  be  excused  f 
examination.    1  feel  verj  bad  indeed. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  meeting  at  Eaymond. 
member  when  that  was  f — ^A.  I  remember  there  was  a  meetii 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  of  those  keys  before  that  time  t — A. 

Q.  The  same  ones  that  you  said  you  might  have  had  yet  1 
not  sent  out  the  boxes  yet. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  anybody  before  that  time  that  you  hac 
would  open  the  diflferent  boxes  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  I  did  not  say 
anybody  about  that. 

Q.  Do  ycu  know  whether  that  was  known  or  not  ? — A.  I 
I  don't  know  when  I  received  the  locks.    I  don't  know  exa 
got  the  boxes  and  keys. 

Q.  This  man  Cox  or  whoever  got  them,  would  probably  k 
he  not  f — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  would  or  not. 

Q.  Had  he  examined  the  locks  when  you  got  them  ? — A.  I 

Q.  They  came  from  him  to  you  1 — A.  I  don't  know  when  t 
tion  was  held  exactly.    I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  You  do  not  say  that  it  was  Mr.  Cox,  do  you  ? — A.  I  doi 
the  man  was.    I  am  the  poorest  hand  in  the  world  to  recolle 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  do  not  remember  his  name  ? — A.  1  am 
what  his  name  was. 

Q.  You  say  you  did  hear  of  this  meeting  at  Raymond  f- 
that  a  meeting  was  held  there. 

Q.  And  you  talked  with  parties  who  had  been  there,  and 
you  learned  what  was  under  discussion,  did  you  not  ? — A.  I 
talk  of  things  up  there. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  who  you  talked  with  t — A.  I  talke 
many  men. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  who  were  present,  if  you  recol 
talked  to  a  gentleman. 

Q.  I  refer  to  the  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  democratic 
you  not  remember  the  names  of  any  of  them  t — A.  Did  you 
Barksdale  t — A.  No,  sir.    I  did  not  see  him  down  there. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  afterward  about  wh 
there  f — A.  1  don't  think  I  ever  talked  with  him  on  the  sub 
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er  hexird  him  say  anything  about  it  T— A.  I  don't  think  I 

know  whether  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  ? — A.  He 
re,  I  know. 

anderstand  that  he  made  a  speech  at  the  meeting  ? — A.  I 
I. 

iarksdale  do  yoa  refer  to  T — A.  Major  Barksdale  was  not 
)n  was  there. 

the  young  man,  his  son,  was  there? — A.  His  son   was 
b  think  Mr.  Barksdale  was. 
lemocrat? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

e  democrat  ? — A.  lie  is  quite  a  leader,  and  the  editor  of  a 
per,  I  believe ;  I  was  busy  with  registration  down  there, 
not  know  from  conversation  that  you  had  with  men  who 
that  that  question  of  duplicate  keys  was  discussed  in  that 
I  was  not  there,  and  did  not  hear  anything. 
I  not  hear  that  that  was  the  fact  f  Have  you  not,  since 
ird  that  they  discussed  that  question  about  duplicate 

N.  Heard  in  what  way  ! 

I.  From  men  who  were  present. 

ss.  What  is  it  1 

Teller.)  Did  you  not  know  that  after  the  meeting  it 
Mr.  Barksdale  had  said  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst, 
)licate  keys  to  the  boxes  I  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  hear 
it  not  talked  amongst  others  around  outside  ? — A.  I  did 
3ay  any  such  thing.  1  did  not  have  any  conversation  with 
bject  at  all. 

not  hear  that  he  did  say  so  ? — A.  I  cannot  recollect  what 
nent  in  regard  to  it  exactly. 

u  not  hear  something  of  that  kind  talked  about  after- 
he  had  said  that  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst  they  had 
rs  to  those  boxes? — A.  He  had  no  authority  to  say  any- 
ind;  I  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  getting  the  keys. 

knew  that  the  keys  had  been  got  by  Mr.  Cox  or  somebody, 
-A.  I  may  have  known. 

not  know  that  he  did  know  it,  and  that  the  subject  was,  as 
od,  discussed  there? — A.  I  was  not  present;  I  was  busy 
ion. 

re  not  there;  but  did  you  not  hear  that  that  subject  of  du- 
7as  in  discussion  ?  Did  you  not  hear  outside  that  such  a 
ken  place  f — A.  There  might  have  been  something  said  in 

remember  from  whom  you  heard  it  ?  Did  you  not  hear  it 
-that  they  did  have  that  matter  under  discussion  there? — 
ollect  who  I  talked  to  that  day ;  I  was  very  busy  about  my 

1  not  hear  it,  not  merely  that  day,  but  afterward  ? — A, 
llect  who  I  talked  to  about  it.  I  was  not  present  at  that 
id  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

recollect  that  they  discussed  something  about  those  keys, 
heard  so  ? — A.  I  had  some  conversation  about  what  had 
there  with  somebody ;  with  a  gentleman,  it  seems  to  me^ 
ir  part  of  the  county. 
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Q.  About  those  keys  ? — A.  I  talked  aboat  a  good  many  matters. 

Q.  Answer  the  question.  Did  he  not  talk  to  you  about  the  keysl— 
A.  I  don^t  know.  I  think  something  was  said  about  it.  I  don^tknow 
what  it  was. 

Q.  You  do  not  pretend  to  have  heard  what  occurred  ? — A.  No,  sir* 
I  was  not  at  the  convention  at  all.    1  don't  know  what  occurred. 

Q.  I  understand  that  there  was  some  talk  around  in  private  circled 
that  the  keys  could  be  had.  Was  it  not  stated  to  you  that  Barksdale 
said  if  the  worst  came  to  worst,  they  could  carry  the  county,  becaus© 
they  had  those  duplicate  keys,  and  that  gave  them  access  to  the  ballotr- 
boxes.  \Vas  not  that  the  substance  of  what  was  reported,  that  Barb- 
dale  had  said  f—  A.  I  <lou't  recollect  exactly  what  was  said  on  that:^ 
subject. 

Q.  Was  it  of  that  nature  f — A.  I  don't  recollect  what  was  said  to  me* 
in  regard  to  it  exactly. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  of  that  general  character  or  nature  that? 
I  have  inquired  about  ? — A.  I  don't  know  but  what  there  was  somo 
talk  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Are  you  feeling  so  badly  that  3^ou  do  not  want  to  remain  ?— A.  I 
do  not ;  I  feel  excessively  bad. 

Mr.  Teller.  If  you  do  not  want  to  cross-examine  him,  Mr.  Kernao. 
I  will  let  him  go  now  and  ask  him  some  questions  in  the  morning.  I  do 
not  wish  to  keep  him  here  if  he  does  not  feel  like  staying. 

Mr.  Keknan.  Very  well.  We  will  adjourn  now.  I  only  want  to  ask 
a  few  questions. 


Washington,  February  3, 1877. 
James  T.  Lester's  examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Question.  Yesterday  I  was  asking  you  about  keys  to  the  boxes.  Do 
you  know  where  those  duplicate  keys  are  now  f — Answer.  I  have  no 
idea  in  the  world. 

Q.  Where  were  they  the  last  you  knew  of  them  f — A.  I  disposed  of 
them. 

Q.  Where  were  they  at  that  time,  when  you  did  dispose  of  them  !- 
A.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  In  whose  hands  were  they  last  that  you  knew  of  them  ? — A.  I  gave 
them  to  different  individuals. 

Q.  To  how  many  individuals  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  Ten  or  fifteen,  perhaps. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  any  of  them  ? — A.  Any  of  the  persons  to  whom 
I  gave  them  ? 

Q.  Yes. — A.  They  were  nearly  all  strangers  to  me ;  men  that  I  never 
saw  before;  the  names  of  the  men  I  have  forgotten. 
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Q.  For  what  purpose  did  you  give  them  the  keys  f — A.  I  left  that  to 

Q.  Did  you  tell  them  what  use  they  could  make  of  them  ? — A.  They 
^liew  without  being  told. 

Q.  What  use  did  they  know  they  could  make  of  them  ? — A.  I  suppose 
^ey  knew  they  might  be  used  if  necessary. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  an  understanding  with  them  that  if  necessary 
^hey  would  use  them  ? — A.  It  was  not  necessary  to  tell  them.  1  do  not 
'^Ilect  in  a  solitary  instance  exactly  what  transpired  between  me  and 
^oy  man  to  whom  I  did  give  one.  It  was  amidst  great  excitement,  and 
^  k  impossible  for  me  to  recollect  exactly  what  did  transpire  in  regard 
oil. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  anybody  had  told  them  what  use  they  might  be 
U  to ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  had. 
Q-   ^hat  did  you  say  to  them  when  you  delivered  them  the  keys  ? — 

J^  could  no  more  tell  you  than  tell  you  something  I  never  heard  of. 
3-    Tou  told  them  what  they  were  f — A.  They  knew,  as  a  matter  of 
irse,  what  they  were. 

^  Were  they  delivered  to  the  officers  of  the  election  ? — A.  They  were 
in  a  solitary  instance. 

•  I^ut  they  were  delivered  to  parties  residing  in  the  dififerent  pre- 
ts  ? — ^A.  In  some  instances  they  were,  and  in  some  they  were  not. 

•  'VVhat  did  you  have  in  view  when  you  distributed  them  ? — A.  I 
w-  w^ell  enough,  at  least.    I  never  would  have  required  one  myself^ 

I    know  none  were  used  at  my  box  at  all ;  there  was  no  necessity 

•  What  use  did  you  think  these  folks  might  make  of  them  1 — A. 
y  might  have  used  them  or  not.  Of  course  there  was  but  one  use 
't^ioh  they  could  be  put. 

-  ^VVhat  was  that,  to  open  boxes  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course. 

•  "What  was  the  politics  of  the  dififerent  individuals  to  whom  you 
vered  these  keys  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  were  democratic. 

-  -A.il  white  men! — A.  All  white  men. 

U    I>id  you  not  know  they  were  all  democrats? — A.  I  supposed  they 
^-      I  told  you  they  were  strangers  to  me,  and  many  of  them  I  never 
''  l>efore. 
J-  You  did  not  intend  to  deliver  any  of  them  to  republicans,  did 

^^ A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

^-  Did  these  men  call  on  you  for  these  keys! — A.  They  did  not. 
Q.  How  did  you  come  to  give  to  this  man  and  to  the  other  mau 
^^nd  the  keys  ?  Had  there  been  any  designation  by  anybody  as  to 
ho  the  keys  should  go  to  I — A.  The  instance  I  recollect,  and  perhapa 
^^  same  plan  was  pursued  with  every  one  else.  I  cannot  recollect 
uere  the  man  was  from.  I  simply  slipped  into  his  vest  pocket  a  little 
I^CKage,  telling  him  that  he  might  find  something  there  of  use  to  him  j 
uat  Was  all  that  passed  between  us  on  the  subject ;  that  circumstance 
^  ''^Collect  distinctly,  but  it  is  the  only  one. 

Cl  ij^^s  that  all  you  said,  simply  that  it  would  be  of  use  to  him  ? — A. 
^^.  1^^  might  tind  something  of  use  to  him  ;  that  was  all  I  said,  and 

0  *  r\^^^  ^®^  ™®  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Jj^' .^id  that  originate  with  you,  or  did  somebody  suggest  to  you  the 
j.|  l^otion  of  these  keys  ? — A.  It  was  by  the  merest  accident  in  the 
,^  that  I  fell  upon  it.    It  was  without  consultation  with  anybody, 
J  ^^t  the  advice  of  anybody,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  any  one. 
^t  was  understood  pretty  generally  among  the  leac&ng  democrats 
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there,  before  you  did  distribute  them,  that  they  were  to  be  distributed, 
was  it  not  ? — A.  I  never  said  a  word  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  it  was  canvassed  and  discussed 
there  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was ;  generally  it  was  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  distribute  them  until  after  this  meeting  at  Raymond, 
or  did  you  distribute  them  before  that  meeting  I — A.  I  cannot  recollect 
for  the  life  of  me.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  when  that  meeting  took 
place. 

Q.  You  know  it  had  been  discussed  in  private  circles  among  demo^ 
crats  that  the  keys  could  be  used  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  had  been. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  that  matter  discussed? — A.  I  never  heard  that 
it  had  been. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  those  keys  since  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  into  whose  pocket  you  slipped  that  key !— A.  I 
could  not  recollect  for  the  life  of  me. 

Q.  Did  you  do  the  key  up  in  a  package  ? — ^A.  It  was  done  up  in 
paper. 

Q.  Did  you  write  something  on  the  paper  you  wrapped  it  up  with,  or 
did  you  just  tell  the  man  that  it  might  be  useful  ?— A.  I  just  told  him  sa 

Q.  Did  you  write  anything  as  to  what  key  it  was  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  did  ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  who  it  was  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  cannot  recollect 
to  save  my  life  who  the  man  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  the  man  lived? — A.  I  do  not;  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  about  it.    I  merely  recollect  the  circumstances. 

Q.  Was  it  a  man  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — A.  Somebody  Intro- 
dnced  me  to  him.    I  knew  at  the  time  who  he  was.    ^ 

Q.  Who  had  introduced  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that,  even. 

Q.  Had  he  not  been  designated  to  you  as  a  proper  person  to  deliver 
that  key  to  ? — A.  I  thought  it  was  a  man  I  could  trust,  of  course. 

Q.  What  did  you  expect  he  would  do  with  that  key  ! — A.  I  did  not 
know  that  he  would  do  anything  at  all  with  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  think  he  would  do  with  it?  You  say  you  told  him 
that  it  might  be  of  use  to  him.  How  could  it  be  of  use  to  him  ?— A.  It 
might  have  been  used.  I  have  no  evidence  in  this  world  that  it  was 
used. 

Q.  No,  I  want  to  know  how  it  might  have  been  used.  It  might  have 
been  used  to  open  boxes  ? — A.  Of  course. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  referred  to  when  you  gave  it  to  him  and  told 
him  that  it  might  be  useful  to  him? — A.  Of  course  I  could  not  have 
had  reference  to  anything  else. 

Q.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  used  or  not  ?— A.  SOi 
sir ;  I  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  used, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  was  used,  or  that  any  of  them  were 
used  ? — A.  I  never  did  hear  that  they  were  used.  I  never  talked  with 
anybody  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  to  either  of  the  Mr.  Barksdales  about  this  key 
business  ? — A.  I  said  something  to  one  of  them. 

Q.  Which  one? — A.  The  younger  one. 

Q.  State  what  was  said. — A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly;  I  could  not 
for  the  life  of  me  tell. 

Q.  When  was  that  conversation  ? — A.  It  was  before  the  election,  bnt 
I  cannot  tell  when. 

Q.  Before  you  had  distributed  the  keys  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  or  not. 

Q.  Barksdale  knew  that  you  had  the  duplicate  keys,  did  he  not  t— A. 
Yes,  sir  j  he  knew  it. 
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Q.  Can  you  not  give  some  idea  as  to  what  that  conversation  was 

li^ut,  or  whether  it  referred  to  these  keys,  or  had  anything  to  do  with 

tile  matter?    Is  it  not  the  fact  that  you  discussed  this  question  with 

Barksdalo  about  the  duplicate  keys  and  told  him  that  you  had  these 

duplicate  keys! — A.  I  did  tell  him  such  a  thing,  and  that  was  all  that 

transpired  between  us. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  about  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

I  do  not  remember  that  he  made  any  reply  at  all.    I  never  saw  him  for 

five  minutes  at  a  time  from  the  time  the  registration  commenced  until 

tiie  election  was  over. 
Q.  Do  you  not  know,  before  these  locks  and  keys  were  sent  for,  that 

tie  matter  was  discussed,  and  it  was  determined  to  send  for  duplicate 

dock's  and  duplicate  keys  ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  it  was  not.   I  sent  for  these  locks 
upou  ii)y  own  responsibility. 

Q.  Tou  never  discussed  the  matter  with  anybody  ? — A.  I  sent  for 
theta  v^ithout  the  advice  or  counsel  of  anybody. 

Q.  But  had  in  view,  in  sending  for  this  quantity,  that  you  would  have 
duplicates !— A.  Not  at  first. 

Q.    That  was  an  after-thought? — A.  Entirely  so;  a  plan  of  my  own. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  first  communicate  that  plan? — A.  I  have  no 
idea  in  the  world;  not  the  slightest. 

Q-  \V' hen  did  you  first  communicate  it  ?  Have  you  any  idea  about 
thatf — A.  It  was  sometime  before  the  election.  There  was  only  one 
box  at  a  precinct. 

Q.  Then  it  occurred  to  you  that  you  could  make  these  keys  avail- 
able ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  without  knowing  that  it  would  be  necessary  at  all. 

Q-  W bat  do  you  mean  by  being  necessary? — A.  Without  knowing 
that  there  would  be  any  use  at  all  for  them. 

Q.  How  could  there  be  any  use  for  them?  One  key  was  suflScieut  to 
open  a  lock,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  That  key  was  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  ofliccr,  was  it  not  ? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  use  could  anybody  outside  have  for  this  duplicate 
key  ! — A.  There  was  but  one  use  to  which  it  could  be  put,  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

Q-  I  want  to  understand  w^hat  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  did  not 
know  M^bether  it  would  be  necessary  to  use  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
tbat  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  say  ;  the  idea  ol'  necessity  might  not  be 
corre<!t. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  if  there  were  too  many  republican  votes,  they 
"ij^'ht  Use  the  key  to  take  some  of  them  out? — A.  Of  course  they  could 
«<*^«»ecl  for  that  purpose. 
.  y*  I«  not  that  your  idea  when  you  say  you  did  not  know  that  it  would 

."^^'^ssary  to  use  them  ? — A.  I  suppose  it  is. 

n  .  '^^d  you  not  discuss  that  with  the  prominent  democrats  there,  and 


Q  '^^ied  the  fact.    I  had  to  mention  the  fact  to  some  one. 
to  tai^  ^^*'^^  ^^^®  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  there  were  too  many  republican  votes  given; 
tbeit  them  out,  and  put  democratic  votes  in  their  place? — A.  To  let 

0  *  .J^^^rcise  their  own  judgment  in  regard  to  that.    That  was  my  idea. 
^^  /v  ^bose  keys  were  for  use  at  the  polls  at  the  time  of  the  election  ? — 

Q    *    ciourse. 

Qow  many  men  in  your  county  were  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
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these  duplicate  keys  were  there,  and  in  the  hands  of  these  men!— A^  ^ 
have  no  idea  how  many. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  estimate! — A.  I  had  to  communicate  it  to 
about  fifteen  men  myself. 

Q.  One  man  for  every  box? — A.  Yes,  sir;  not  more  than  that. 

Q.  Some  others  must  havie  known  it ;  did  they  not  f — A.  Perhapstticv 
did ;  I  did  not  tell  them. 

Q.  How  many  persons  were  present  when  Barksdale  made  that 
speech  ? — A.  I  have  no  iden.    I  was  not  there.     I  did  not  bear  him  speat. 

Q.  Can  you  give  some  idea  as  to  how  many  clubs  were  in  the  county f — 
A.  Perhaps  fifteen,  and  maybe  tweuty-tive.  I  do  not  know.  I  knor  of 
the  existence  of  a  great  many  myselt^ 

Q.  Twent^^-five? — A.  There  might  have  been  that  many.  I  have  no 
definite  idea. 

Q,  Were  you  at  Raymond  the  day  of  the  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  in  the  room  ? — A.  Not  at  all,  I  was  busy  with  the 
registration.   I  did  not  go  to  the  convention  at  all. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  how  many  presidents  of  clubs  were  present!— A. 
I  have  no  idea  at  all.  There  might  have  been  ten,  or  there  might  have 
been  twenty-five.    1  never  inquired. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  of  the  fact  that  B:irksdale  had  made  tbi?' 
statement  to  the  clubs,  or  at  the  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the 
clubs? — A.  Shortly  after  the  meeting. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it! — A.  From  some  gentleman  Iiuctoo 
the  street;  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  who  it  was. 

Q.  TLen  you  and  he  discussed  the  key  qnestioa  to  some  extent  W. 
He  just  mentioned  that  fact  to  me,  that  suggestion  or  statement,  ^^f 
talked  very  little.    1  was  very  busy,  and  went  off  to  my  place  of  basiness. 

Q.  There  was  some  apprehension  that  the  negroes  would  vote  thf 
republican  ticket  and  that  you  would  not  carry  the  county  ?— A.  Of 
course,  there  was  no  telling  how  they  were  going  to  vote.  I  did  Dot 
know. 

Q.  Y'ou  do  not  know  how  they  did  vote,  do  you  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  precinct  were  you  on  election -day  ! — A.  At  Bay  mend,  the 
county-seat. 

Q.  JEow  many  votes  were  polled  at  Raymond  f — A.  There  were  491, 
unless  I  am  mistaken. 

Q.  How  many  were  republican  votes  of  the  491  ? — A.  I  do  not  recol 
lect  exactly ;  less  than  a  hundred,  though — 99,  I  think. 

Q.  Ninety-nine  republican  votes? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Leaving  nearly  300  majority  for  the  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  democratic  majority  at  Raymond  heretofoK^- 
A.  It  was  considerable  last  year.    I  do  not  know  what  it  was  before. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  1875  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  it  was. 

Q.  What  was  it  before  that  t — A.  I  have  no  idea  how  the  vote  ^e^^ 
at  all  previous  to  1875 ;  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  complexion  of  the  vote  at  Raymond;  a  majority ot 
whites  or  blacks  f — A.  There  is  a  registered  colored  majority  there. 

Q.  How  many,  do  you  recollect  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  you  about  the  polls  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  was  a^ 
the  polls  all  day. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  to  be  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  my  doty  as 
supervisor  to  be  there. 

Q.  Who  had  the  duplicate  key  at  Raymond! — ^A.  There  was  no  da- 
plicate  key  for  Raymond. 

Q.  You  kept  that  yourself! — A.  I  did  not  pravide  any  for  it 
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Q.  There  were  fifteen  polling-places  besides  Raymond  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  You  say  you  do  not  remember  who  the  judges  were  at  the  differ- 

^^t,  precincts  outside  of  Raymond? — A.  Not  all  of  them  ;  I  could  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  judges  of  election  had  those  dupli- 
^te  keys  that  you  delivered  f  Did  you  not  deliver  to  some  of  the 
j^ulgesof  election  or  inspectors  or  clerks  duplicate  keys? — A.  Not  in  a 
single  instance  that  I  recollect. 

Q.  They  were  the  people  who  were  not  officers  of  the  election  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  in  other  sections,  in  other  counties,  they 
hil  duphcate  keys  or  not? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  of 
the  kintl,  and  never  heard  the  matter  discussed. 

Q.  YoQ  have  never  heard  anything  of  it  ? — A.  JS"o,  sir;  I  have  not. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Prior  to  your  sending  off  these  keys,  as  I  understand  you,  there 
was  no  talk  with  anybody  about  having  more  keys  than  were  legiti- 
mately required  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  nothing  of  the  kind  to  anybody. 
Q.  And  when  you  sent  to  get  two  boxes  for  each  polling-place  you 
learned,  as  you  expressed  it,  of  what  was  thought  the  right  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  that  there  could  be  but  one  box  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  sent  for  them  you  supposed  there  were  to  be  two 
boxes  f — A.  That  was  the  general  impression  there.  There  had  nearly 
always  been  two  boxes  at  every  precinct. 

Q.  So  that  in  sending  for  them  you  had  no  design  of  having  anybody 
iloanythiug  wrong,  or  of  doing  it  yourself? — A.  1  never  dreamed  of 
such  a  thing  at  first. 

Q.  And  you  sent  for  thirty-two  locks  and  thirty-two  keys? — A.  I  do 
not  know  how  many  I  got.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  how  many  pre- 
eiocts  there  were. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  Raymond  on  the  occasion  when  the  meet- 
ing of  the  presidents  of  the  clubs  occurred  ? — A.  I  was  registering  the 
voters  of  the  Raymond  election-district. 
Q*  And  you  have  two  capitals  in  your  State  and  two  county-seats-^ 

J^^e  at  Jackson  and  one  at  Raymond? — A.  Yes,  sir;  two  court  dis- 
tricts. '       ' 

Q-  What  we  call  North  a  half-shire  county.  That  is,  you  have  two 
^"'^'"^loiises,  and  courts  held  at  each  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  ^'  You  were  there  attending  to  the  duties  of  registration  ? — A.  Yes, 

sir. 

♦;Jr'  "^^d  you  did  not  attend  the  meeting? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  did  not  have 
^^7^^^  to  do  it. 

0    ^^^^^  ^^^^  heard  nothing  at  that  meeting? — A.  Not  a  word, 
the  i      ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  y^^  ^^^^  heard  or  said  anything  in  reference  to 
j^  '^Proper  use  of  the  keys  in  any  way  I — A.  I  talked  hardly  to  any- 

0    ?r^  ^^^  subject, 
erlvf      ^^^  you  said  anything  to  anybody  about  using  them  improp- 
Deve  '"^^'  ^  ^^  ^^^  know  that  1  opened  my  lips  in  regard  to  that.    I 

Q  '^  told  a  man  to  use  one. 
Qjg^^Vbout  how  long  was  that  meeting  before  the  election,  if  you  re- 

actlv  K^^ — ^'  ^^^^^PS  as  much  as  ten  days.    I  cannot  remember  ex- 

0^  how  long. 
\^*  -t>o  you  remember  how  long  before  the  election  you  sent  out  the 
befo     ^"^  ^^^^  w^hich  yon  sent  out  to  the  officers  ? — A.  Only  a  few^  days 
^^  ;  1  did  not  send  them  all  out  the  same  day. 

29  MIS 
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Q.  But  a  few  days  before  the  election  f — A.  Only  a  short  time  befo 

Q.  Yon  sent  only  one  key  and  one  lock  and  one  box  to  each  district? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  any  of  the  supervisors  of  electicr*^ 
or  any  of  the  officers  who  conducted  the  election  in  the  other  preciDC"t-^ 
had  these  duplicate  keys,  or  used  them? — A.  J  studiously  avoided  am:?' 
conversation  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  it  at  all  I  I  do  not  care  whetbe^^ 
you  avoided  conversation  or  not. — A.  I  never  inquired. 

Q.  I  ask  you  simply  had  you  any  knowledge  that  any  of  tUesape^"- 
visors  or  other  officers  who  conducted  the  election  in  the  other  precincc '=^ 
had  these  duplicate  keys  or  used  them  1 — A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  Was  there  any  duplicate  key  used  at  the  polling-place  where  y»>^*^ 
were  an  officer  ? — A.  No,  sir.  _ 

Q.  Was  there  any  changing  of  ballots  there  at  all  ! — A.  Not  apart  x  - 
cle.    The  box  was  kept  open  as  the  law  requires  until  the  time  of  dash- 
ing, and  in  the  presence  of  the  supervisors,  and  clerks,  and  Unitt^^I 
States  supervisors,  and  other  persons,  it  was  sealed  up  and  depositeti 
in  the  vault  of  a  merchant,  and  then  opened  as  the  law  required  if 
should  be.    That  is  the  only  box  I  had  anything  to  do  with,  and  I  aiu 
positive  there  was  nothing  wrong  as  to  that. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  wrong  as  to  that  f — A.  Not  a  thing. 

Q.  And  the  votes  were  fairly  counted  f — A.  Perfectly  so,  and  tlit^ne 
was  but  one  irregularity  in  regard  to  it  at  all.    In  one  instance  wbeiv 
a  vote  went  in,  we  saw  or  thought  we  saw  two  ballots  rolled  up  together. 
We  asked  the  man  if  he  did  not  have  two  ballots  there;  he  said  //a 
The  United  States  supervisor  and  others  said  they  thought  he  biul,  bnf 
the  man  still  said  he  had  but  one.    On  opening  the  box  we  found  tflt> 
votes  rolled  up  together,  and  we  threw  them  both  out. 

Q.  So,  according  to  your  knowledge,  at  your  own  polling-place  the 
vote  was  fairly,  legally,  and  regularly  put  in  the  box  and  canvassed '- 
A.  I  am  absolutely  certain  about  my  own  box. 

Q.  And  you  have  given  what  the  majority  was  there! — A.  Yes. sir. 

Q.  The  democratic  majority  in  your  polling  place  wa^  larger  tiiaui^ 
was  in  1875  ? — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  cannot  tell  how  much? — A.  I  cannot  tell  how  mnchiaDu 
previous  to  1875  I  could  not  say,  for  1  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  When  first  did  any  one  talk  with  you  about  these  keys— ^^bin 
the  last  two  months  I  mean  f — A.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  subjecttliai 
I  know  of. 

Q.  You  told  no  one  what  you  knew  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  summoned  to  come  here  f — A.  I  was  summonrij 
think,  on  the  22d. 

Q.  Of  January! — A.  Yes,  sir;  of  January. 

Q.  Who  suDimoned  you? — A.  The  subpoena  was  served  byaffi^a 
named  Mayo. 

Q.  Who  is  he  and  where  does  he  live  ! — A.  He  lives  at  Jackson. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat ! — A.  A  republican. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  suggested  your  name  as  a  person  to  be  sum 
moned  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Mr.  Mayo  when  he  snmmoneil  you!^ 
A.  No,  sir;  I  had  no  conversation  with  him  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  anything  about  the  keys  ? — A.  I  never  had  aci>a' 
versation  with  him  in  regard  to  it. 

Q.  Since  you  came  here  have  you  had  a  conversation  on  the  subj 
of  these  keys  with  any  person  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  talked  very  lit 
to  anybody  about  \t. 
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Q.  Have  yoa  talked  with  Mr.  Fisber? — A.  He  has  not  inentioned  the 
Rabject  of  keys,  or  said  a  word  about  anything  in  regard  to  it.  I  asked 
Mr.  Shaiighnecjsy  before  I  left  home  what  he  expected  to  prove  by  ine, 
and  he  told  rae  the  committee  would  let  me  know  when  I  got  here. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Shaughnessy? — A.  The  candidate  for  Congress  in 
our  district  against  Colonel  Hooker. 

Q.  As  I  understand  you,  until  you  came  on  the  stand  yesterday  you 
had  not  talked  with  anyone  on  the  subject? — A.  I  have  been  asked  by 
a^reat  many  persons  if  I  had  been  before  the  committee. 

Q-  I  mean  as  to  this  matter  of  the  keys? — A.  Not  a  syllable;  I  did 
not  mention  the  subject,  not  even  to  my  own  friends,  to  Colonel  Hooker, 
or  Mr.  Singleton. 

Q.  Colonel  Hooker  never  heard  it  from  you  until  he  heard  it  on  the 
stauci,  <lid  he  f — A.  Not  a  syllable. 

Mr.  Teller.  You  mean  that  Colonel  Hooker  did  not  know  anything 
nbout  tlie  duplicate  keys? 

Mr.  Keenan.  I  say,  so  far  as  the  witness  knows,  Colonel  Hooker  did 
not  know  anything  about  it  until  he  heard  it  mentioned  yesterday  on 
the  stand  ? 

Q.  (By  Mr.  KeUnan.)  You  heard  at  some  time,  as  you  stated  in  sub- 
stance, I  think,  that  Colonel  Barksdale,  at  this  meeting  of  the  clubs,  had 
said  something  about  their  beiug  duplicate  keys? 
A.   I  did  hear  that. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  from  whom  you  heard  it  ? — A.  I  am  not  abso- 
lutely certain. 

Q/  Did  you  hear  it  that  day? — A.  Y'es,  sir;  on  the  day  of  the  meet- 
ing. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  at  the  same  time  that,  when  he  made  that  statement, 
several  of  the  presidents  of  the  clubs  objected  to  anything  of  that  kind  f 
—A.  I  did  hear  that. 

Q.  You  heard  at  the  same  time  that  other  members  or  presidents  of 
the  clubs  objected  to  anything  of  that  kind? — A.  There  was  an  objec- 
tion raised  to  it. 
Q.  Mr.  Barksdale,  you  say,  is  a  young  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  What  is  his  full  name  ? — A.  His  name  is  Harris  Barksdale. 

Q-  He  is  the  son  of  whom  ? — A.  He  is  the  son  of  Mai.  Ethel bert  Barks- 
dale. ^ 

Q-  About  how  old  a  man  is  the  son  ? — A.  Somewhere  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  I  should  judge ;  I  do  not  know  how  old  he  is. 

^J^'  Teller.  He  ought  to  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretion. 

'^1^-  Kernan.  Yes.    He  is  old  enough. 

^-  (%  Mr.  Kernan.)  Did  Harris  Barksdale  act  with  the  republican 
Wy  two  years  before  187G  f 

^'  He  was  a  member  of  the  republican  club. 

^'  III  what  year  ? — A.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  in  1874  or  1875. 
(lid  !        acted  with  the  republican  party  and  with  the  republican  club. 

f  ^  '^ot! — A.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  club.    1  do  not  know  what 

tliA  ^^®  ^  member  of  the  republican  club  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  joined 

^"®  Republican  club  at  Jackson. 

g'  A  well-known  member  of  the  club,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  ^*  ^*^^  ^©  not  do  that  in  1875? — A.  Perhaps  he  did  ;  I  am  not  sure  ; 
jj  ?^^'^ry  little  about  town  then,  and  do  not  recollect;  I  took  little  or 

l^tj-rost  in  such  matters  then. 
L  ^'  I  ask  whether  he  did  not  act  with  the  republican  party,  and  whether 
i(W  1^^  not  a  member  of  that  club  from  1872  to  1875!— A.  I  have  no 

^  liow  long  he  was  a  member  of  it. 
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Q.  You  say  you  did  hear  at  the  time  you  heard  that  Barksdale  made 
the  statement  about  the  keys  to  the  presidents  of  the  clubs,  thatthe^ 
objected,  or  some  of  them  objected  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  an  objec- 
tion made. 

Q.  Was  Barksdale  the  president  of  a  club  ? — A.  He  was  not. 

Q.  He  was  a  member,  but  not  a  president! — A.  He  might  have  bee 
a  member  of  two  or  three  clubs,  but  he  w«is  not  president  of  a  club, 
am  sure. 

Q.  According  to  your  knowledge  and  information,  he  acted  \nth  t1 
republican  party  up  to  1875  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  long  he  was 
member  of  that  club.    I  could  give  no  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  a  member  of  more  than  one  repat> 
can  club  ? — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  one  way  or  the  other  ? — A.  I  do  not ;  I  verysg 
dom  saw  him,  and  had  very  little  conversation  with  him  for  sev^r 
years. 

Q.  Can  you  name  to  me  any  one  that  you  talked  with,  or  talked  v^itl 
you,  about  these  duplicate  keys  before  the  election  I — A.  I  talked  xrith 
Mr.  Barksdale. 

Q.  Harris  Barksdale  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that;  before  the  time  of  the  Eaymond  meeting?— A 
It  was  before. 

Q.  How  long  before? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  ;  I  cannot  tell. 

Q.  Where  did  he  see  you  ? — A.  I  met  him  on  the  street  in  JaeksoD. 

Q,  W^hat  was  the  talk  between  you? — A.  We  only  talked  afewmifl 
utes,  and  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  he  said,  except  that  heajjttd 
me  what  I  thought  abont  it. 

Q.  Thought  about  what  ?— A.  The  election.  I  told  him  that  I  thon^bt 
we  would  carry  it,  and  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  told  liiai  tbai 
I  had  these  keys. 

Q.  How  came  you  to  tell  him  that  ? — A.  I  told  him  volautarily. 

Q.  Had  you  then  sent  out  the  boxes  f — A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  What  else  was  said  about  the  keys  alter  you  told  him  that yofl 
had  them,  if  you  did  tell  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  what  the 
conversation  was.  I  do  not  recollect  what  other  subject  was  raeiitioneu 
besides  that.  ^ 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  your  acting  dishonestly  or  corruptly  -j 
A.  Not  a  word  upon  that  subject.  I  only  met  him  on  the  street «b^ 
talked  with  him  a  few  minutes.  ^ 

Q.  And  you  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  had  those  locks  and  keys-' 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  talk  about  any  improper  use  of  them  in  ^^ 
event  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  a  word  to  him  on  the  subject.  . 

Q.  He  said  nothipg  to  you  about  using  them  improperly!— A.  A^j 
recollect,  he  just  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  he  went  one  wayaii*^^ 
the  other. 

Q.  And  the  next  you  heard  of  it  was  this  meeting  of  the  prcsuWo 
of  the  clubs  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that  there  was  any  mention  o 
of  it  until  that  meeting. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  what  was  said  at  the  meeting  when 
made  this  suggestion  and  others  objected? — A.  It  was  some  geoileiD 
from  Jackson.     I  cannot  say  positively  who  it  was. 

Q.  Now,  then,  was  anything  talked  with  you  afterward  abont  tbe 
keys  but  before  the  election;  and,  if  so,  by  whom  f — A.  1  talked vi 
little  to  anybody  about  it. 

Q.  Can  you  name  anybody  that  you  talked  with  about  it!— A.  !»■ 
sure  I  talked  to  a  man  warned  Robinson. 
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Q.  Who  is  be  ?— A.  He  is  almost  a  stranger  to  me. 
Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  Somewhere  up  in  the  northern  part  of 
tbe  county — the  northwestern  part,  I  think. 
Q.  What  is  his  first  name? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  What  was  the  talk  between  you  and  him  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect 
what  transpired  exactly.  I  think  Mr.  Robinson  was  the  man  into  whose 
IKKiket  I  slipped  a  key,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Was  anything  said  about  it  at  the  time  of  slipping  it  in,  or  before, 
or  afterward  ! — A.  There  -was  conversation,  but  I  do  not  recollect  ex- 
actly the  purport  of  it. 

Q.  Did  he  hold  any  official  position  about  the  election  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  what  he  did  with  that  key  f — A.  I  have 

Dot. 

Q.  Have  yon  any  knowledge  that  it  was  used  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Whom  else  can  you  name  to  whom  you  gave,  in  any  way,  either 
of  those  keys,  aside  from  those  that  went  out  regularly  f — A.  I  gave 
ODe  to  a  man  named  Ennis. 
Q-  What  is  his  first  name  ? — A.  J.  W.  Ennis,  T  believe. 
Q.  Where  does  he  live! — A.  He  lives  at  Cayuga. 
Q.  In  your  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Vas  he  in  any  way  connected  officially  with  the  election  ? — A.  I 
think  it  likely  he  was  on  the  day  of  election. 
Q.  lx\  what  capacity? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  as  judge  or  clerk. 
Q.  r>o  you  know  that  he  was  either? — A.  I  am  not  sure;  I  think  he 
was. 

Q.  r>o  you  know  whether  he  used  the  ke^^  or  not  f — A.  I  have  never 
seen  or  heard  of  the  man  since. 
Q.  What  polling-place  would  he  be  at? — A.  Cayuga. 
Q.  I>o  you  remember  anybody  else  to  whom  you  gave  a  key? — A.  I 
thiuk  I  gave  one  to  a  man  named  Dameron. 

Q.  Where  did  he  live? — A.  He  lived  near  Jackson;  but  I  cannot 
swear  that  I  gave  him  a  key. 
Q'  ^Vhat  is  his  first  name? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir. 
Q-,  A.8to  the  man  into  whose  pocket  you  put  the  key,  did  you  jiist 
shpit  in  his  pocket  without  making  any  remark? — A.  I  think  I  just 
pjet  biin  and  handed  it  to  him  and  made  some  remark,  but  I  have  no 
^^ea  what  it  was. 

Q.  Who  suggested  to  you  to  do  anything  of  this  kind? — A.  Nobodv. 
it  on^inated  with  me. 
^"  it  was  on  your  own  motion  ? — A.  Yes,  and  accidental  at  that. 
^'  Accidental,  how  ? — A.  I  just  happened  to  think  about  it. 
Jj'  ^  ou  gave  him  a  lock  and  key,  or  only  the  key  ? — A.  Only  the  key. 
o    w^^^Gi'^  ^^s  tihis  man  Dameron  a  voter! — A.  He  votes  at  Tinnin. 
J^'  ^'us  he  an  officer  of  the  election? — A.  He  was  not. 
-  l?L,^^d  as  to  him,  you  do  not  know  whether  there  was  any  use  made 
o    tQut  key  bv  anybody  or  not? — A.  I  have  no  idea  that  there  was  any 
^^.^^^e  of  that  key  at  aU. 
vc-   Who  else,  if  you  remember,  did  you  give  one  to? — A.  I  gave  one 
O  ^*>^  named  McCray  or  McCree. 

^'  What  is  his  first  name  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  he  lives  at  Terry. 
j^'  Ij*  that  the  polling-place  of  that  precinct  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
y.  Who  was  he  ?    Was  he  an  officer  of  the  eleotion? — A.  I  do  not 
tb\nk  be  was. 

^"  t>o  you  know  whether  that  was  used  for  any  purpose  whatever 
connected  with  the  election,  or  tampering  with  the  box? — A.  I  do  not 
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know  whether  any  of  them  were  used.    I  was  at  Raymond  and  coulc 
not  see  anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  say  nobody  urged  you  to  do  this,  but  you  did  it  of  your  own 
notion  ? — A.  Ot*  my  own  notion  entirely. 

Q.  No  democrat  counseled  with  you  or  suggested  to  you  to  doit!- 
A.  Not  one.    I  did  uot  ask  anybody's  advice  on  it. 

Q.  And  the  only  man  you  heard  talking  about  it  was  this  man  Har 
ris  Barksdale  I — A.  He  is  the  only  man  that  I  heard  had  mentionetl  it 

Q.  In  selecting  the  republican  supervisors  and  officers  of  election 
precincts,  I  ask  you  whether  you  intended  to  get  upright,  repatabh 
men,  or  not  I — A.  I  intended  always  to  get  sound  republicans,  and  a! 
ways  asked  for  them. 

Q.  And  democrats?  Did  you  me<an  to  appoint  honest,  reputable  mei 
on  the  democratic  side  ! — A.  I  asked  for  the  best  men  that  could  be  givei 
me  for  those  positions. 

Q.  And  on  the  republican  side  you  got  as  intelligent  a  republican 
who  was  a  colored  man,  as  you  could  ? — A.  Any  man  who  was  a  soom 
republican. 

Mr.  Teller.  He  said  he  excluded  all  the  "carpet-bag"  repablicaiR 

Mr.  Kernan.  He  took  the  *'  home  folks"  I  think  he  said. 

Mr.  Teller.  The  natives. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kernan.)  Were  you  disposed  to  give  it  to  one  of  tbe  hoit 
republicans  if  you  could  get  one  of  those  ! — A.  I  always  asked  to  ha-^ 
a  man  who  was  a  sound  republican  from  every  neighborhood,  and  tb& 
wns  but  one  man  that  1  knew  much  about,  or  two  men  that  I  knc 
much  about  personally.  I  appointed  in  the  county  some  colored  me 
I  knew  the  others,  but  not  much  about  them. 

Q.  Has  there  been  a  change  of  republicans  joining  the  (iemocrat^  fi 
the  last  two  years  in  your  county  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  about  the  colored  mea  joining  the  democratic  clubs  in  1S7(/ 
About  how  many  did  that  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  how  many. 

Q.  Did  some  colored  men  act  with  the  democratic  clubs  ?— A.  Yks 
sir;  I  know  that  they  did.  I  only  know  with  an  absolute  certainty  w/^1' 
regard  to  one  box 

Q.  I  understand  that ;  but  in  going  about  did  you  learn  the  fact  that 
there  were  colored  men  who  were  joining  the  democratic  clubs  in  1876?- 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  stated  that  yesterday. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  fact  of  a  place  called  Utica  ^  You  held  regi*^ 
tration  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  learn  there  about  the  colored  men  joining  tbe  dein 
ocraticclub! — A.  There  were  but  fifteen  registered  who  did  not  join 
tbe  democratic  club.  It  is  the  only  box  that  I  know  particularly  iti 
regard  to. 

Q.  What  was  the  relative  voting  population  at  Utica  between  ^bites 
and  blacks  i  Which  are  in  the  majority  ! — A.  I  am  not  sure,  but  I  thin^ 
the  colored  people,  though,  are  slightly  in  the  majority. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  entire  registration  in  that  precinct!— A.  l^ 
the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred,  I  think. 

Q.  And  about  at  least  half  were  colored  men  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  According  to  the  information  you  got,  all  the  colored  men  v^o 
registered  but  fifteen  joined  the  democratic  clubs  f — A.  I  do  not  kno« 
that  in  regard  to  Utica,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  else  about  it  ^ 
merely  recollect  that  because  I  happened  to  be  at  Utica  when  there  v» 
a  club  meeting,  and  was  told  that,  and  saw  them  there.  There  vi& 
fifteen  republican  votes  cast  at  Utica,  and  that  verified  the  statemei 
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B  when  I  was  there.    That  is  the  only  one  that  I  know  of  particu- 
in  the  county. 

.  Has  there  been  a  decrease  in  the  colored  population  since  1872  or 
^? — A.  I  think  there  has  been  some  decrease.  As  I  stated  yester- 
,  a  good  many  of  them  have  gone  to  the  river  counties.  I  do  not 
w  how  many,  but  I  know  a  few  in  my  locality.  That  is  as  far  as  I 
Id  say. 

!.  In  your  own  precinct  there,  Eaymond,  can  you  tell  me  which  pre- 
linated,  the  colored  or  white  voters  ? — A.  I  am  not  certain. 
>.  About  how  does  it  stand  f — A.  I  think  the  colored  people  have  a 
ority  there  also. 

!•  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  number  of  colored  men  there  that 
k1  with  the  democrats  in  that  election  ? — A.  They  acted  with  them 
tty  j2:euerally. 

(.  Did  they  join  democratic  clubs ! — A.  Some  of  them  were  members 
ho  club ;  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I  never  attended  but  one  clnb- 
?tin|]r  at  Raymond,  and  that  was  a  very  small  one. 
I'  But  in  the  voting  there  you  think  a  majority  of  the  colored  men 
ed  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  There  were  only  ninety-nine  repub- 
lu  Votes  polled  at  Raymond. 

3.  But  I  wanted  to  know  if  there  were  more  colored  men  than  ninety- 
le  that  voted  there? — A.  There  were  more  than  ninety-nine  colored 
8n  registered,  I  know. 

Q.  About  how  many  colored  men  were  registered  f — A.  I  do  not  recol- 
ct  the  registration  there.    I  have  no  definite  idea  of  it.    I  have  known 
tiictly  the  numbers  at  each  place,  but  I  cannot  recollect  now. 
Q-  You  say  you  did  attend  a  democratic  meeting — at  what  place  ? — 
^'  At  Raymond. 

Q-  Where  there  were  colored  men  joining  in  the  democratic  meeting  ? 
-A.  There  were  very  few  that  day. 
Q'  Was  Mr.  Snead  one  of  the  registrars  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  Had  he  been  a  republican  prior  to  187G? — A.  I  think  he  has  always 
^<^n  a  republican. 

Q- What  did  he  say  about  voting  at  this  election!  I  have  no  idea 
"at  bis  feeling  were  about  which  party  should  succeed. — A.  He  seemed 
^.think  beforehand  that  it  was  going  against  his  side.    Snead  himself 

»(1  80. 

Q»  Was  he  gratified  or  dissatisfied  with  that,  or  did  he  say  ? — A.  I  do 

't  know. 

Q'  What  did  he  say  about  how  the  colored  people  were  voting  ? — A. 

heard  him  say  very  little  upon  the  subject. 

Jfr.  Teller.  I  do  not  think  that  very  good  evidence. 

^r.  Keenan.  I  do  not  either,  but  it  is  as  good  as  a  great  deal  we  have 

ire. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kernan.)  Do  you  not  remember  that  there  was  a  very  large 
3eting  at  Raymond  early,  and  that  probably  there  were  six  or  seven 
)usaiid  people  there  ? — A.  There  was  a  very  large  meeting  there. 
3.  Who  spoke  at  that  meeting? — A.  I  think  perhaps  Colonel  Hooker 
.  Major  Barksdale  was  to  hav^e  spoken.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
Bting  myself.  My  duties  were  such  that  I  could  not  get  away  from 
ie. 

(.  Are  you  able  to  tell  what  number  of  colored  men  were  in  the  pro- 
iion  on  that  occasion? — A.  I  do  not  recollect;  a  great  many,  as  I 
erstood. 
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By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  You  were  not  there! — A.  I  was  not  there  at  all.    I  was  very  bus 
at  the  time,  and  could  not  go. 

By  Mr.  Kern  AN : 

Q.  How  has  Jackson  been  as  to  being  republican  or  democratic  pric^^ 
to  187G,  if  you  know  ? — A.  We  have  had  a  republican  mayor  lor  a  goo^J 
while.     I  do  not  know  how  long. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  as  to  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  chang^^ 
among  the  voters  there  from  the  republican  to  the  democratic  side!— A^ 
I  was  very  little  about  Jackson,  and  do  not  know. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  on  that  subject  f — A.  I  cannot  say  whatthi^ 
change  was. 

Q.  Was  there  any  ? — A.  I  presume  there  was  some  change. 

Q.  If  you  know  about  it,  I  want  to  ask  you  how  did  the  vote  go,dei 
ocratic  or  republican  f — A.  There  was  a  republican  majority  of  six  i 
one  box. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  the  entire  precinct! — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  By  how  much? — A.  I  do  not  recollect. 

Q.  Do  the  leading  republicans  of  your  county  live  there,  or  a  larj 
number  of  them  f — A.  A  great  many  of  them  live  there,  several  of  thei 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  You  say  that  you  understood  that  some  of  the  presidents  of  t 
clubs  objected  to  Barksdale's  plan  at  Ilaymond  ? — A,  Yes,  sir;  I  do  no 
know  who  nor  how  many. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  reason  they  gave? — A.  I  do  uot. 

Q.  Did  not  some  of  them  give  the  reason  that  it  was  too  public,  that 
it  would  get  out? — A.  I  had  not  more  than  three  minutes'  conversation 
about  it.  Just  exactly  what  occurred  about  it  was  this,  that  some  of 
them  raised  the  devil  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 
Q.  That  was  what  was  told  you  f — A.  That  is  exactly  what  was  said 
to  me.     I  was  crossing  the  street  from  the  court-house  to  another  point 
when  a  gentleman  told  me  this,  and  that  was  what  he  stated. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  some  of  the  presidents  of  the  clubs  raised  the  devil  aboo^ 
it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Did  yon  tell  him  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  mentioned  tbere  *-;- 
A.  Of  course  I  did.    I  would  have  nothing  more  afterward  to  do  witb  it- 

Q.  You  thought  the3^  were  making  it  too  public  ! — A.  I  thought  that 
was  a  very  improper  place  to  say  anything  on  the  subject. 

Q.  It  was  very  imprudent — was  not  that  the  objection — to  talk  abo«^ 
it  in  so  public  a  manner? — A.  I  thought  it  was  decidedly  improper  to 
say  anything  on  the  subject  in  such  a  place. 

Q.  Who  told  you  about  this? — A.  I  cannot  say  positively.  , 

Q.  Did  Barksdale  ever  tell  you  what  occurred  there? — A.  No,  sir- * 
never  had  but  very  little  conversation  with  him  about  it.  I  do  uotr^"' 
ollect  what  transpired  between  us  upon  the  subjiect.  I  did  have  soffit* 
thing  to  say  to  him  upon  the  subject,  but  cannot  recollect  what. 

Q.  You  sny  Barksdale  was  a  republican  at  one  time? — A.  He  vas^ 
member  of  the  republican  club. 

Q.  And  at  the  same  time  he  was  associate  editor  of  a  democratic 
l)aper  ? — A.  One  of  the  proprietors  of  it. 

Q.  One  of  the  proprietors  and  one  of  the  editors  too? — ^A.  He^as 
local  editor  of  the  paper. 
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Q.  LTo  is  still  an  editor  of  the  paper? — A.  He  has  some  interest  in 
he  paper ;  I  do  not  know  what. 

Q.  Is  he  not  the  political  editor  of  the  paper  at  the  present  time! — 
L.  No,  sir ;  and  never  was. 

Q.  With  his  father  f — A.  His  father  is  the  editor  of  the  paper. 

i}.  And  he  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  publication  and  the 
'diting  of  the  paper? — A.  It  is  conducted  by  three  gentlemen — him,  his 
iitber,  and  another. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  his  name  is  at  the  head  of  the  paper  as  one 
if  the'editorst — A.  That  is  a  well-known  fact. 

Q.  Ue,  his  father,  and  this  other  man? — A.  Yes,  sir;  his  name  is  at 
:he  head  oi  the  paper  as  one  of  the  proprietors. 

Q.  And  one  of  the  editors  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  how  that  is. 

Q,  You  say  that  you  talked  with  Robinson  about  these  keys,  and  you 
think  he  is  the  man  into  whose  vest  you  slipped  a  key.  Where  does 
Robinson  vot43  ? — A.  I  think  at  Brownsville. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  man  in  your  county  by  the  name  of  Marion  Smith  f 
—A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  ? — A.  At  Jackson. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  him  a  key  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Oliver  Clifton  in  your  county  ? 
—A.  I  do. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  f — A.  In  Jackson. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  a  key  ? — A.  1  did  not.  They  are  two  i)romi- 
neut  men — I  never  mentioned  the  keys  to  either  of  them — and  Marion 
Smith  is  the  last  man  I  would  ever  have  spoken  to  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Wh3^  ? — A.  Because  my  acquaintance  with  him  is  not  sufficient  to 
allow  me  to  do  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  had  keys,  or  either  of  them  ? — A.  I  do 
not  know  what  anybody  did  with  them.     I  did  not  inquire. 

Q.  At  Jackson  do  you  remember  with  whom  you  left  the  key  ! — A.  I 
Jid  not  give  anybody  in  Jackson  a  key. 

Q.  You  gave  it  to  this  man  Qameron,  or  some  such  name,  near  Jack- 
son ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Jackson  his  voting-place! — A.  No,  sir — Tinnin. 

Q.  How  far  from  Jackson  is  that  ? — A.  About  three  miles. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  say  who  had  the  key  at  Jackson  ? — A.  I  gave  the 
keys  for  Jackson 

• 

Mr.  Kernan.  The  duplicate  or  the  original! 

Mr.  Teller.  The  duplicate,  I  mean. 

The  Witness.  I  gave  the  keys  for  Jackson  to  a  man  named  Holland, 
[)T  a  man  named  Stewart — I  do  not  know  which. 

Q.  Do  they  live  at  Jackson  ! — A.  One  of  them  does.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  other  resides  there  or  not. 

Q.  Are  they  democrats! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Holland's  given  name! — A.  W.  T. 

Q.  Does  he  go  under  the  name  of  *'  Tuck  Holland  1^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  Stewart ! — A.  Dr.  Stewart.  I  think  his  given  name  is  Will- 
am,  though  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Is  he  the  son  of  Colonel  Stewart  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  a  son  of 
Colonel  Stewart. 

Q.  Those  keys  have  never  been  returned  to  you  ! — A.  No,  sir  j  I  have 
lever  had  one  of  them  in  my  possession. 

Q.  Since  you  parted  with  them  ! — A.  No,  sir,  I  have  never  had  one  of 
:hem  since  then. 

Q.  I  believe  you  stated  you  did  not  know  where  they  were ! — A.  I 
lave  no  idea. 
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By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Was  the  election  in  your  county  peaceable  and  quiet,  or  otlier- 
^visef — A.  I  heard  of  no  disturbance  at  the  last  election. 

Q.  Had  you  troops  stationed  at  Jackson  and  Eaymond,  and  all  r.loDj( 
there,  on  election-day  ? — A.  There  were  no  troops  at  Raymond  wheie  I 
was. 

Q.  Were  there  at  Jackson  ? — A.  I  think  there  had  been  two  or  three 
companies  stationed  there  for  a  long  time.    They  are  not  there  now. 

Q.  Were  they  at  Bolton,  and  Clinton,  and  Tinnin,  and  all  along  the 
road  ? — A.  There  were  some  at  Tinnin,  I  understand. 

Q.  You  heard  or  knew  of  no  disturbance  in  the  county  at  all!— A.  I 
do  not  think  there  was  any. 

Henry  Outlaw  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside? — A.  In  Oktibbeha,  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  f — A.  I  am  45  years  old,  and 
have  been  there  since  I  was  about  seven  years  old.  I  have  been  there 
nearly  forty  years  I  guess. 

Q.  Were  you  a  slave  up  to  the  time  of  the  emancipation  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  place  in  Oktibbeha  County  do  you  reside  in? — A.  At  the 
time  present,  I  am  living  on  a  gentleman's  place  by  the  name  of  Homer 
C.  Powell. 

Q.  Who  is  he? — A.  The  sheriff  of  our  county. 

Q.  Did  you  reside  there  in  187G,  during  the  campaign? — A.  Yes, sir, 
I  have  been  there  for  going  on  six  years  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  threats  being  made  against  colored  people 
there  if  they  did  not  vote  a  certain  way,  or  any  violence  committed  a|K)n 
them  ?  If  so,  state  what  you  know  about  it. — A.  1  know  so  iiiiich  that 
I  am  afraid  to  tell  what  I  know.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  live  tbereifl 
got  back ;  that  is  the  fact  about  it. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  the  particulars. — A.  I  was  at  Starkville  the 
Saturday  in  September,  the  2ad  of  September,  1870.  1  believe  it  vjis 
with  the  executive  committee.  They  gave  me  a  commission,  1  bein? 
president  of  a  club,  to  call  the  club  together  to  select  delegates  tom^'^ 
the  conventions  at  Okolona  on  the  27th  ot  September,  I  believe  it  was 
to  be.  The  Saturday  following  1  appointed  as  the  da^'  to  get  theclol) 
together  and  to  get  the  delegation  ready  to  meet  the  convention  ontbe 
27th  at  Okolona. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  I  went  to  a  place  they  call  Chapel  Hill,  the  chnrcb 
where  I  always  transact  all  my  business.  I  went  there  in  the  moniin?- 
about  8  o'clock,  I  think  it  was,  and  we  drummed  there  a  while  togettlw! 
company  together,  as  we  usually  do  when  we  have  meetings.  1  ^'^ 
there,  I  suppose,  until  about  11  o'clock,  until  I  got  some  twenty  fon^ 
together,  and  we  proceeded  then  to  go  through  with  the  business  that 
we  went  there  to  attend  to;  and  whilst  we  were  there  in  the  cliortli 
transacting  business,  there  came  twenty -five  white  men — democrats  1 
call  them,  because  they  are  all  democrats  I  suppose — who  came  from* 
place  below,  where  Mr.  Muldrow  had  a  speaking  that  same  day. 

Q.  Where  who  had  a  speaking? — A.  Colonel  Muldrow. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  At  the  meeting  where  Muldrow  spoke? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  came 
from  that  meeting. 
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Mr.  Teller  : 

n. — A.  They  assembled  themselves,  formed  themselves  iu  a  reg- 
ifore  the  church-door,  sat  there,  I  suppose,  as  near  as  I  can  get 
I  teu  or  fifteen  minutes,  and  nobody  said  anything  during  that 
m  they  went  down  to  the  mill.  There  is  a  mill  there,  distant 
lurch  I  should  suppose  about  seven ty-five  or  eighty  yards  or 
TO.  They  mnrched  down  to  that  mill,  and  what  for  I  cannot 
r  were  there  but  mighty  few  minutes  before  they  came  back 
e  the  church  again,  sat  thereon  the  horses  a  little  while,  and 
n  named  Thomas  Peters  said,  ^'  All  right;  all  dismount  and  go 
imber  ten.''  They  all  dismounted,  I  suppose,  and  came  in  the 
Vhen  they  came  in  the  church  what  few  men  of  mine  were 
ty  much  all  went  out  tie  door,  as  something  had  occurred 
r  had  happened  there  before.  They  did  not  know  what  that 
appose,  and  they  went  out.  As  these  white  men  came  in,  they 
ight-hand  side  of  the  church  and  sat  there  a  few  minutes  and 
ig  to  anybody.  I  was  sitting  at  the  table  next  to  the  pulpit, 
gentleman  by  the  name  of — 1  do  not  want  to  be  wrong  about 
tell  you  his  name  presently.  You  will  have  to  wait  on  me  a 
ise  I  want  to  tell  it  just  like  it  is. 

>u  do  not  remember  his  name,  irt  does  not  make  any  differ- 
iss  it. — A.  I  cannot  think  of  his  name  just  now,  but  I  know  it 

T  mind  his  name.    You  may  think  of  it  afterward. — A.  He  ^ 

I  came  down  to  the  pulpit  where  I  was  sitting  down  at  a  table 

be,  "  Henry."    Said  I,  "  Yes,  sir.''    Said  he,  "  Are  you  the 

)f  this  club!"    And  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir."    "  Well,"  said  he, '*  we 

.  club,  too." 

aid  so? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  so  to  me.    The  next  word  ho 

'  We  have  got  a  club ;  come  and  join  us."    "  Well,"  said  I, 

do  that.    I  have  been  a  member  ot  this  club  for  the  last  eight 

ars  and  cannot  do  that."    Said  he,  "  Why  I "    Said  I,  "  Be- 

are  of  different  parties."    Said  he,  "  What  sort  of  parties  f 

we  of  different  parties!"    Said   I,   ^'You  propose  to  be  a 

and  I  cannot  be  one,  and  I  wish  to  be  a  republican."    He 

It  did  not  make  any  difference."    And  I  told  him  I  could  not 

That  is  all  1  think  he  said  in  the  church  then. 

.t  next  f — A.  We  then  proposed  to  go  off.     We  could  not  do  I 

rent  there  to  do,  and  the  colored  people  being  excited,  all  left  i 

ty  much  ;  and  after  a  while  a  few  of  them  said  to  me,  "  What  j 

we  go  through  with  to-day  f    Could  we  finish  up  our  delega- 

s!"    "No,"  said  I,  "the  people  have  nearly  all  left  and  we 

to  put  it  off  to  another  time ;"  and  I  specified  the  time  when  ' 

ere  again,  and  we  agreed  then  to  Tuesday  morning  at  eight  | 

Dhen  we  all  broke  up  and  we  and  the  white  people  all  went  out-  ! 

le  white  men  formed  themselves  in  a  regular  line  before 

1  door  and  the  few  colored  men  there  were  backed  up  against 

f  the  house  there,  and  drummed  as  they  usually  do  when  they 

(h  business,  and  during  the  time  they  were  beating  the  drums 

eters  and  another  gentleman  there  made  an  attempt  to  charge  | 

lo  what ! — A.  Made  an  attempt  to  charge  the  drums. 

it  do  you  mean  by  "  charge  the  drums  I " — A.  Take  them  away 

They  had  been  debating  it  and  said  that  was  what  their  busi- 

here,  to  take  our  drums  and  cut  them  up. 

they  do  that! — A.  They  did  not  do  that.    Mr.  Peters  made 
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an  effort  to  try  to  get  the  drums,  but  another  gentleman  caught  bimaoi 
told  iiim  that  was  wrong,  and  not  to  do  that.  When  he  made  thattrii 
to  get  the  drums  and  could  not  get  them  he  called  a  colored  man  by  tl 
name  of  Martin  Washington  and  said,  "  Martin,  those  drums  have  gi 
to  be  stopped.'' 

Q.  Who  said  so  ? — A.  Mr.  Peters  said  these  drums  have  got  to  1 
stopped.  Mr.  Washington  said  to  him,  "Do  not  talk  to  me  about  t 
drums.  I  am  not  president  of  the  club."  I  was  standing  off  about  t 
steps  from  him.  Said  he,  "  Talk  to  Henry  about  it."  And  said  I/'i 
Peters,  what  harm  will  the  drums  do?"  And  said  he,  "By  God! 
you  know  the  sign  of  beating  these  drums  ? "  I  said,  "  No ;  I  do  i 
know.  1  know  what  I  beat  them  for.  It  is  the  way  we  get  our  men 
gether  when  we  are  going  to  attend  to  business.  We  all  cannot  re 
and  write,  and  that  is  the  way  we  get  them  together."  Said  he,  *^ 
God,  those  drums  must  stop." 

Q.  Who  said  that  f — A.  Mr.  Peters  said  that.  He  said  that  be 
ing  drums  meant  war.  Said  I,  "  I  did  not  know  that."  Said 
"  That  is  what  they  mean,  and,  by  God,  we  are  going  to  have  thi 
God  damned  drums  stopped,  or  shoot  your  God  damned  head  off,  rij 
soon."  Said  I,  "  Mr.  Peters,  the  drums  are  all  right  here  now,  and } 
can  get  us  right  now ;"  and  then  I  said,  "  Well,  gentlemen,  if  t 
drums  are  a  terror  to  the  country,  for  peace  and  harmony  in  t 
country  I  will  have  the  drums  stopped,  if  that  will  give  general  sal 
faction  and  peace  in  the  country."  He  said,  "  By  God,  we  intend 
have  them  stopped  and  you  too."  I  said  "  that  was  all  right."  Tbat  w 
the  last  of  the  day-fracas,  now.  That  is  the  substance  of  what  was  s* 
in  the  day. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  The  white  people  went  away*  from  there  tben.    I 
not  know  where  they  went  to,  but  they  went  west  from  where  I  vi 
What  few  of  the  colored  people  there  were  left  talked  over  the  matt< 
Some  more  of  the  colored  people  came  there  then. 

Q.  When  was  this  I — A.  This  was  afterwards. 

Q.  The  same  day  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  day.  After  we  broke  n 
we  were  standing  there  talking  and  some  more  of  the  colored  i)eopI 
came  up,  and  I  was  telling  them  what  had  occurred,  and  so  tbey  sai( 
"  When  are  you  going  to  meet  again  !"  Said  I,  "  We  promised  to  m^ 
on  Tuesday  morning  at  eight  o'clock."  ^*  Well,"  they  said,  "  tbe  delegJ 
tion  won't  have  time  to  get  up  to  Okolona;  they  will  have  to  gonei 
morning;"  and  they  said  I  had  better  call  a  meeting  again  thiseveninj 
^'  If  they  will  come  I  will  do  it,"  said  1.  Then  I  went  home  to  diDD< 
and  told  them  to  meet  me  at  that  church  between  half  an  hour  by  so 
and  sunset.  I  went  home  and  got  my  dinner  and  staid  home,  Iguf* 
until  the  sun  was  nearly  in  the  trees.  The  sun  was  down  wbeu  I  P 
there ;  it  was  near  dusk  and  there  were  some  few  of  them  assemble^ 
but  no  more,  I  think,  than  there  were  in  the  day.  W^hen  I  got  thei 
the  first  thing  I  said  to  them  was,  "  Have  you  got  any  light?''  Sai 
they,  "  No."  "  Well,"  said  I,  ''  how  can  you  do  business  if  you  baveu 
light  I  I  cannot  do  anything  without  a  light.  I  have  got  none."  The 
I  said,  "  It  is  just  as  I  said  before ;  you  must  meet  me  here  on  TuesdJ^ 
morning.  We  cannot  do  anything  to-night."  This  time  I  went  o 
home.  My  wife  had  been  at  some  of  her  acquaintances',  and  I  metb« 
and  went  home  with  her.  It  is  only  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  t^^ 
the  church  to  my  house.  The  colored  people  all  went  down  the  roa 
drumming.  I  went  across  the  field.  I  had  to  go  across  the  field  eai 
to  my  house  from  the  church,  and  I  was  there  I  reckon  about  an  hou 
may  be  a  little  more,  may  be  a  little  less,  and  I  heard  the  drums  again « 
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tbe  same  place,  at  Chapel  Hill.  My  wife  said  to  me,  "  There  are 
ams  beating  back  at  the  church ;  you  had  better  go  back  and  see 
out  the  drums,  or  the  white  folks  will  go  up  there  and  kill  you  all  if 
u  don't  have  those  drums  stopped.''  I  said,  "  I  told  them  not  to 
at  the  drums,  and  I  aqa  going  there  to  stop  them  again  ;"  and  I 
\t  pitched  off  and  cut  across  the  field,  not  more  than  three  quarters 
a  mile  from  the  church,  and  when  I  got  about  half  the  distance  the 
ams  ceased  knocking.  I  kept  on,  and  when  I  got  there  they  were 
eakiug.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Peter  Lowry  was  speaking  on  a  little 
oil. 

Q.  A  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  a  colored  man.  He  was  speaking 
a  little  knoll  near  the  church,  not  more  than  ten  steps.  It  is  a  little 
oil  where  a  blacksmith  shop  has  been,  with  cinders  and  things  lying 
3unfl,  but  it  was  sold  out  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  people  had 
^embled  themselves,  and  there  were  more  there  then  than  there  were 
len  I  went  there  early  in  the  day.  J  went  over  and  went  right  behind 
lere  they  were  assembled,  on  this  little  knoll  near  the  northeast  cor- 
rof  the  church.  There  was  a  big  stump  right  at  the  corner  of  the 
nrch.  I  went  up  and  took  my  seat  on  that  stump.  1  do  not  suppose 
y  of  them  knew  I  was  there.  They  knew  I  had  dismissed  them  and 
•ne  over  home.  I  was  very  careful  and  sat  down  and  said  not  a  word 
anybody.  I  reckon  I  had  been  there  about  five  minutes  when  some 
bite  men  came  from  the  east  part  of  the  r^ad  by  Mr.  Spencer's  mill- 
>U8e— that  is  where  they  were  when  I  first  saw  them — and  they  came 

>  by  a  little  store  right  there,  not  a  hundred  yards  apart.  There  were 
'0  wings  of  them.  The  road  was  just  like  my  fingers,  four  forks; 
ey  are  this  way,  [illustrating,]  and  right  there  is  the  store.  There 
ere  two  wings.  One  wing  stopped  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  and 
e  other  got  over  the  fence  and  came  along  and  crossed  over  to  the 
St  side  or  Mr.  Spencer's  store,  and  came  down  to  the  store  and  crossed 
er  right  at  the  forks.  There  was  a  fork  there  running  east,  [illus- 
atin{?,J  and  then  the  fork  running  south.  There  was  a  church  right 
)  there.  They  were  just  in  tllat  kind  of  disposition.  They  had  a  left- 
lud  wing  and  a  right-hand  wing,  you  may  say,  and  bad  penned  us 
lored  people.  The  right-hand  wing  waited  until  the  left-hand  wing 
>t  aronnd.  I  suppose  they  had  agreed  to  make  a  charge.  I  do  not 
y  that  it  is  so,  but  from  the  course  they  took  it  looked  mighty  like  it. 
Q.  What  did  they  do  then  f — A.  When  they  got  back  wliere  the  col- 
ed  people  were  assembled,  they  had  them  right  in  a  pen,  and  Mr. 
iters  was  the  man  that  said  "  Fire,''  and  from  that  they  tired  until  the 
ing  came  up  along  the  line ;  and  I  cannot  tell  you  where  the  black 
ople  ran  to,  but  some  ran  over  one  another,  and  some  hallooed,  and  I 

>  liot  know  what  they  did ;  but  I  know  what  I  did. 

Q-  What  did  you  do;  did  you  run  off? — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  at  the 

nier  of  the  church. 

Q-  Did  you  run  away  ? — A.  I  did  not  run,  but  I  went  right  across  the 

"r^h  door  and  took  the  church  between  me  and  them. 

Q'  You  got'  behind  the  church  f — A.  I  got  behind  the  church. 

Q'  Did  they  hit  you  ? — A.  They  hit  me  with  three  shots. 

Q-  Where  did  they  hit  you  I — A.  They  hit  me  right  through  the  pan- 

'^>on8  here,  [pointing.] 

Q-  You  mean  near  the  thigh! — A.  Yes;  one  hit  my  thigh;  one  hit 

y  hat;  and  another  one  struck  me  right  on  the  bone  blade. 

Q.  The  shoulder-blade  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they,  l)uckshot  ? — A.  The  shot  that  went  in  my  hat 

)ked  like  a  squirrel-shot.    The  one  in  my  thigh  was  too  big  for  that. 

was  a  bullet 
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Q.  Did  it  go  into  the  shoulder-blade f — A.  No,  sir;  just  graz 
skin. 

Q.  Was  anybody  else  hurt ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  seveuteeD 
and  wounded  altogether. 

Q.  How  many  were  killed  If — A.  I  will  say  there  was  one  man 
and  ho  was  not  killed  either,  but  he  was  killed  afterward. 

Q.  He  died  ? — A.  He  was  shot  down,  and  could  not  get  out  of  tl 
and  when  tliese  men  shot  out,  they  ran  back  of  Mr.  Spencer's 
and  reloaded  and  came  back  again. 

Q.  And  fired  again  on  them  t — A.  Fired  again  on  him,  because 
there  and  could  not  get  away.  I  was  there  bc^hiud  the  church  1 
on,  and  the  man  that  did  it  1  am  acquainted  with  very  well. 

Q.  How  many  men  fired  at  him! — A.  None  but  the  one. 

Q.  Who  was  that  ? — A.  The  man  that  charged  him  last  anc 
him  was  Bogan. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  that  runs  tjje  mill  ! — A.  He  is  the  man  thj 
that  mill  there. 

Q.  Did  he  kill  the  man,  then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  tell  ya 
he  said.  He  was  leader,  and  in  coming  back  from  Mr.  Spencer\s 
he  got  right  between  Mr.  Spencer's  house  and  the  church,  and  1 
to  the  rest,  "  Boys,  come  on,  come  on,"  and  the  colored  men  W) 
stupid  in  getting  along  and  they  scattered  quickly.  He  went  ove 
afterward  and  he  found  tiiese  men  had  scattered  all  along  the  roi 
found  this  man  woundea  and  down,  and  he  said  to  the  rest  of 
*'  Boys,  come  on,  we  have  got  one  of  the  damned  rascals." 

Q.  Who  said  that ! — A.  Mr.  Bogan  said  that.  "  We  have  got 
the  damned  rascals,"  was  what  ho  said,  and  shot  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  shoot  him  with? — A.  I  should  say  a  pistol 
crack  of  it.  • 

Q.  Did  he  kill  him  right  then  f — A.  Killed  him  right  then,  for  1 
hauled  away  the  next  morning;  and  then  after  he  had  done 
think  there  were  two  or  three,  two  anyhow,  besides  him,  and  tlit 
to  one  another,  '*  Who  is  this,  Mr.  Bogan  !"  Mr.  Bogan  said,  "  I 
know  who  it  is  ;"  and  then  they  took  and  struck  a  match  and  li;; 
candle  and  held  it  down  over  him.  '*  Why,"  said  one  of  the  youu 
to  Mr.  Bogan,  "  that  is  one  of  the  hands  that  works  on  my  plac 
I  would  not  have  him  killed  anyhow.".  He  said  he  was  a  good  m^ 
did  not  bother  anybody  ;  and  Mr.  Bogan  said,  "I  would  not  hav 
it,  but  I  thought  it  was  old  Henry  Outlaw."  That  was  me.  Aftc 
had  done  that  they  went  away  and  I  went  home. 

Q.  It  was  dark  at  this  time,  so  dark  that  you  had  to  light  a  ( 
you  say,  to  see  who  it  was  that  was  shot  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  hit  at  that  time  besides  you  and  this  man  f — . 
Fayer,  Mike  Holborn,  Jerry  Ingall,  Kance  Lowry,  Henry  Outlaw 
is  myself,)  Austin  Outlaw,  Henry  Hilliard,  and  there  are  three  c 
names  I  cannot  think  of. 

Q.  Including  the  man  who  was  Jiilled,  there  were  seventeen  wb 
hit  or  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  others  die  besides  this  man  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who?— A.  Mr.  Gregory. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  man's  name  that  was  killed? — A.  C 
Curry. 

Q.  Was  he  the  man  that  was  killed  first  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   How  long  did  Gregory  live  ? — A.  He  died  three  days  afcen 

Q.  Did  he  die  from  the  effects  of  the  shot  that  night!— A.  O,  > 

Q.  Where  was  he  hit! — ^A.  They  hit  him  through  the  bowels 
where. 
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any  other  man  die? — A.  No,  sir.    Hagb  H.  Grefjory  was 

e  that  was  wounded. 

t  was  the  other  Gregory's  name  ? — A.  Jeflf.  Gregory. 

as  the  one  that  died! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

badly  were  any  of  these  other  men  hurt ;  do  you  know  ? — A. 

[le  of  them  is  dead ;  he  was  about  to  die  when  I  left  home. 

n  did  you  leave  home! — A.  The  Friday  before  Christmas. 

of  them  was  Gregory!    Two  died  from  wounds  received  at 

f — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  another  one  was  badly  wounded,  and  I 

:;ote  him  up  to  Oxford  from  the  depot.    I  do  not  know  whether 

i  or  not. 

re  was  he  hit  ? — A.  In  the  body ;  in  the  legs,  I  think.    His 

broken ;  I  know  his  legs  were  broken. 

}  than  one  leg  T — A.  Both  legs  were  broken. 

re  was  this  other  man  hit  that  was  about  to  die  when  you  left 

.  He  was  shot  through  hero,  [illustrating.] 

je  knee  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  in  both  of  them  ;  in  one  leg  dowu 

in  the  knee  and  the  other  down  near  the  foot ! — A.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Keenan  : 

,t  is  bis  name  ! — A.  Denison  Outlaw  was  the  one  who  was 
gh  the  leg. 

Mr.  Teller  : 

s  the  man  you  think  will  die  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  the  man  that 
11  die.  The  doctor  operated  on  him  and  said  he  did  not  think 
3ver  get  over  it.    There  are  three  or  four  names  that  I  cannot 
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many  were  there  in  all  that  were  killed  and  wounded  ! — A. 
e  seventeen  of  them  that  I  knew.  | 

many  colored  men  were  there  in  the  crowd  at  that  speaking:  | 

! — A.  In  that  crowd  of  colored  men!    I  cannot  tell  you  ex-  | 

many,  but  when  I  came  there  the  company  looked  to  me  like  | 

jer  than  it  was  in  the  day.    It  looked  like  some  forty  or  fitty  I 

)e.    I  reckon  somewhere  near  there.  | 

it  kind  of  a  speech  was  this  man  making  that  made  the  *i 

I  republican  speech  ! — A.  It  was  a  speech  in  this  manner : 
)eaking  about  the  democrats  renting  the  land,  and  they  paid 

rent ;  and  if  they  advanced  them  anything  they  paid  them 
I  now,  he  said,  they  wanted  to  cut  up  our  drum.    That  was 
sion.    I  do  not  know  what  he  had  to  say  before  I  got  there, 
e  these  men  assembled  just  for  the  object  of  holding  a  com-  J 

ical  meeting  ! — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  what  they  assembled  ^ 

That  was  the  third  time  they  met.   I  could  not  tell  what  the}'^ 

I  for. 

e  there  any  arms  among  the  colored  people  ! — A.  I  saw  some  ^ 

ipg  up  alongside  of  the  church  when  I  got  there,  but  I  should 

white  people  would  know  how  many  there  were,  for  they  got 

Make  them  tell  how  many  there  were, 
•ut  how  many  do  you  think  (here  were  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  , 

:ed  to  me  like  some  seven  or  eight,  or  eight  or  ten.  ' 

at  were  they — shot-guns  ! — A.   Shot-guns,  those  that  I  saw.  s 

jht  have  been  some  other  guns.  ! 

V  many  white  men  were  there,  do  you  think,  that  came  in  the 
t  the  time  they  charged  and  fired  on  the  colored  people  ! — A. 
3t  tell  to  save  my  life  how  many  there  were.    There  were  so 

I I  could  not  tell.    There  was  too  large  a  quaatit>j  ot  XAi^.m. 
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Q.  Were  they  monnted  on  borseback? — A.  They  came  downto^ 
the  mill  on  horseback. 

Q.  And  then  dismounted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  cannot  tell  how  i 
there  were,  but  there  was  a  good  many  ot  them,  a  large  crowd. 

Q.  Uow  long  before  election  was  that— in  September  ?— A.  Yea 
in  September. 

Q.  Is  the  man  that  killed  this  wounded  man  still  there  in  the  ecu 
— A.  He  was  out  there  in  the  country  when  I  left  there. 

Q.  Does'he  own  the  mill  ? — A.  He  owns  the  mill.    They  call 
Spencer's  mill. 
Q.  What  is  it,  a  flouring  mill  ? — A,  A  corn-mill,  a  grist-mill. 
Q.  Where  they  grind  grain  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  has  he  lived  there! — A.  About  two  years. 
Q.  How  old  a  man  is  he  ? — A.  He  looked  like  a  man  thirty-five 
old  ;  he  is  not  an  old  man. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  property  there  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  has  no  pro 
that  I  know  of;  he  is  a  man  that  come  from  tiie  bottoms  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  whether  he  is  the  owner  of  the  mill  or  not 
I  tell  you  what  Mr.  Spencer  told  me.  Mr.  Spencer  and  Mr.  Car] 
and  another  man  there — I  cannot  think  of  his  name  just  now — tl 
three  were  in  partnership  in  that  mill  when  it  was  first  put  up. 
Bogan  runs  the  mill. 

y.  For  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  for  them,  and  they  proposed  to  sel 
him  this  fall,  and  they  sold  it  to  him. 
Q.  They  sold  it  to  him  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  sold  it  to  him. 
Q.  Was  Mr.  Bogan,  or  were  any  of  those  men,  arr;isted  ! — A.  X( 
none  of  them  were  arrested,  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  their  being  arrested  for  their  connectioi 
this  affiiiir? — A.  No,  sir.    The  United  States  marshal  came  dowr 
Oxford,  Miss.,  but  they  all  sloped  and  left. 
Q.  They  left  for  the  time  being  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  they  come  back  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  came  back. 
Q.  But  the  local  authority,  the  sheriff,  never  arrested  them !— i 
sir ;  the  sheriff  never  arrested  them. 
Q.  Is  the  sheriff  a  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  is.   The  main 
iff  was  not  there.     Homer  C.  Powell  is  the  high  sheriff  of  that  o 
Q.  Where  was  he  ? — A.  He  was  up  north  somewhere  with  his 
Q.  What  is  the  name  of  his  deputy  ? — A.  His  deputy  is  name( 
Q.  Do  they  have  courts  there  in  that  section  ? — A.  Yes,  sir 
have  courts. 
Q.  Have  they  had  courts  since  then  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  men  were  indicted? — I 
not  know  whether  any  of  them  were  indicted  or  not. 
Q.  Is  Mr.  Bogan  still  there? — A.  He  was  there. 
Q.  Was  he  there  when  you  left  ? — A.  He  was  there  when  I  left, 
three  miles  from  there,  building  a  gin-bouse  for  a  gentleman  i 
fron)  there. 

Q.  Who  was  in  command  of  these  white  men,  if  you  know  1 
do  not  know  who  was  the  commander,  all  the  way. 
Q.  Who  gave  the  orders  ? — A.  Mr.  Peters  gave  the  orders. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  violence  being  used  during  tli 
paign  of  1876  down  there,  any  other  parties  who  were  moleste 
No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  of  anj^  more  ;  but  I  have  beard  tell  of 
deal.  I  could  tell  many  things  about  it;  but  I  suppose  hearse 
mony  is  nothing.    I  heard  tell  of  a  great  many. 
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Q.  In  joor  coonfcy  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  cases  have  yoa  heard  tell  oft 

Mr.  Kebnan.  You  most  have  witnesses  to  that. 

Mr.  Tbllkb.  I  do  uot  know  whether  we  have  or  not 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  sabmit  that  asking  what  he  has  heard  stated  is  not 
evidence,  and  1  think  it  is  cousauiing  a  great  deal  of  time  unnecessarily. 

Mr.  Tkllkb.  It  will  not  take  much  time.  I  will  put  it  in  another 
form.  [To  the  witness.]  Do  you  know  of  any  other  parties  being  killed  f 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  uot  know  of  any  other  parties  being  killed. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  any  threats  being  made  to  discharge  men  if  they 
voted  the  republican  ticket? — A.  I  think  a  man  was  discharged,  but  he 
asked  the  man  to  let  him  stay  until  he  gathered  his  crops,  until  after 
the  election. 

Q.  Would  he  not  let  him  ? — A.  I  expect  he  did.  I  have  seen  him 
since.     I  reckon  he  overlooked  the  thing. 

Q-  That  is  not  answering  my  question.  Do  yoo  know  of  any  threats, 
Aoy  statements  that  they  would  discharge  men  if  they  did  vote  in  a 
certain  way  f — A.  I  have  heard  tell  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Q-  None  of  them  threatened  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  heard  tell  of  it. 
.  Q.  'VVas-that  the  common  talk  among  colored  people t — A.  Yes,  sir; 

'^  if^^  ^^^  common  talk. 

^^-  Kbbnan.  Wait  a  moment    I  do  not  think  that  is  proper. 

Mr.  T:bl.leb.  I  guess  that  will  do.  If  it  is  common  talk,  it  must  have 
^M^  ^'^om  some  source. 

Mr.  Kbjrnan.  Common  talk  is  not  evidence.    I  enter  an  objection. 

T»f^  ^^^edless  waste  of  our  time  to  be  pursuing  this  mere  common  talk. 

M-"^  objection  overruled.]  , 

VS-  (By  Mr.  Tellkb.)  You  know  nothing  furtherthan  you  have  stated 
'^out  it  t— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  do. 

V5-  Oo  on  and  state  it. — A.  The  Monday  following,  up  at  Starkville, 
u^n^^  were  summoned  by 

n'       ^^  Monday  followiug  what  I — ^A.  The  Monday  following  the  Chapel 

Y*  Oo  on  and  tell  what  occurred  the  Monday  following  at  Starke 
"'^•r^A.  After  I  got  there,  I  think  Colonel  Muldro,  Captain  Beatty, 
d  ?J^^°<5er,  and  another  gentleman,  there  were  four  of  them  there, 
^^  .^tiury  Outlaw,  that  is  myself,  Martin  Washington,  and  Randall 
^  '^**  went  into  a  private  cimversation  about  this  thing  in  a  private 
*^^^  *ii  Mr.  Henry  Oliver's  store. 

^y  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

.  y  y*^  understand  you  were  there  when  they  were  talking  ? — ^A.  O,  yes, 
^ '  ^  '^as  one  ot  them. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 

^'  Oo  on  and  tell  about  it. — A.  (>olonel  Muldrow  said  to  me,  *' Henry, 

^®  ^tifJerstand  that  you  are  going  to  have  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  morn- 

10^  U)  have  more  of  this  fuss.    We  have  come  together  now,  several 

^  1^^  men  and  several  colored  men ,  to  try  and  get  that  thing  settled."    I 

^^^^  to  (3olonel  Muldrow,  "  There  is  nothing  of  that.    I  do  not  know 

*"y  thing  about  it."    Said  he,  "  That  is  the  report ;  that  you  have  called 

^  the  men  of  the  clubs  in  the  various  parts  to  meet  together  again  on 

^5^ay  to  have  this  same  thing  over  that  was  done  Saturday  night.'^ 

o^i(j  j^  ti  There  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  colonel.''    Said  he,  "  Is  that 

»o  t  >j   u  Yes,''  said  I,  **  it  is  so ;  wait  until  Tuesday  morning  comes  and 

i?^  will  find  it  just  as  I  tell  you,  and  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it." 

*^Qq  we  decided  in  this  way  :  They  wanted  to  make  a  compromise  of 
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what  bad  been  done,  and  I  told  tbem  I  coald  not  make  a  compromise  o 
what  bad  been  done,  that  the  course  of  the  law  woald  have  to  take  5 
and  decide  it,  and  we  could  not  do  it.  And  I  said,  *'  If  you  old  citizea 
will  direct  your  young  men  and  keep  tbem  home,  and  keep  them  fron 
cutting  up  our  drums  and  doing  the  devilment,  there  will  not  be  any 
thing  of  this."  Colonel  Muldrow  said  to  me,  "  Henry,  we  are  going  t 
make  our  young  men  behave  themselves,  and  you  must  make  your  youn 
colored  men  behave."  I  said,  "As  far  as  I  have  got  any  control  ovc 
them  I  will  do  it."  And  I  said  furthermore,  ""Colonel,  if  you  will  kee 
your  young  men  from  going  about  cutting  up  drums  and  doing  thedevi 
ment  over  the  country  at  night,  I  will  pledge  yon  my  word  for  peace  an 
harmony  in  the  country,  and  I  will  never  have  a  drum  tapped  any  more 
He  said,  "  Well,  we  will  do  it."  And  I  think  that  was  the  last  of  o[ 
conversation  there  about  that.  They  found  it  was  just  like  I  said.  \V 
had  no  meeting  and  there  was  nobody  there. 

Q.  You  did  not  attempt  to  have  a  meeting  on  Tuesday  f — A.  No,  si 

Q.  When  he  said  you  must  make  the  young  colored  men  behave,  ha 
they  been  doing  anything  except  beating  the  drums  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  beat  simply  to  call  the  people  together  for  the  paqx^ 
of  a  political  meeting? — A.  That  was  all  they  were  used  for.^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  during  the  campaign  that  the  colored  people  we 
intimidated  and  slept  in  the  woods  and  out  of  their  houses  f — ^A.  I  forg 
that  part.  I  laid  in  the  ditches  for  about  three  weeks,  off  and  on,  befoj 
the  election. 

Q.  You  mean  nights t — A.  Yes,  sir;  nightsl 

Q.  Why  did  you  doit? — A.  Because  my  life  was  threatened, act/ J 
did  it  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  others  did  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  plenty  of  them 
that  live  just  in  sight  of  me. 

Q.  Colored  men  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  colored  men.  They  came  to  taj 
house  and  asked  me  what  to  do,  I  told  them  I  did  not  know  ;  I  mo^ 
look  out  for  Henry  and  they  must  look  out  for  themselves,,  and  I  tool^ 
the  ditch,  and  the  Monday  night  before  the  election  there  never  wiS 
such  a  fuss  as  there  was  in  Oktibbeha,  hallooing  and  shouting  and  blow- 
ing their  horns. 

Q.  Who  was  that  made  by,  the  white  men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  theycam^ 
for  me,  but  I  was  lying  in  the  ditch. 

Q.  You  were  ahead  ? — A.  I  was  down  in  the  ditch  looking  at  then- 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  quite  generally  sleep  out  during  this  time? 
— A.  They  never  did  it  before. 

Q.  I  mean  before  the  last  election? — ^A.  No,  sir;  they  never  did  it 
before  the  last  election. 

Q.  But  just  before  this  last  election  did  they  do  it  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  be- 
fore  the  last  election  they  did. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  did  it  ?  That  is  what  I  want. — A.  I  do  not 
know  rightly  bow  many  did  it,  but  I  can  name  some  three  or  four  ido& 
besides  myself  that  did  it  right  there — Charley  Green  and  George  Ohao- 
bers  and  myself.  We  all  worked  on  one  place ;  and  Martin  Washing- 
ton did  it. 

Q.  Did  you  all  sleep  out  of  nights  in  that  way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  same  reason  ? — A.  For  the  same  reason ;  we  had  no  otbei 
cause  to  sleep  out  of  nights  that  I  know  of. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

Q.  Before  the  war  with  whom  did  yon  live  ?  Whose  slave  were  JOQ 
—A.  Mr.  Outlaw's. 
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Q.  Where  did  he  live  t — A.  There  in  Oktibbeha  County,  right  within 
three  miles  of  where  I  am  living  now. 

Q.  He  lives  near  you  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  right  there;  I  know 
him  well. 

Q.  This  first  occasion  when  you  were  there — on  Saturday,  I  think  you 
said  it  was  when  you  had  the  first  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  morning  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  drum  was  beaten  from  eight  o'clock  to  about  eleven,  as  I  un- 
derstand T — A.  Along  to  about  eleven  o'clock. 

Q.  It  was  beaten  all  the  time  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  beaten  at  different  times, 
and  then  stopped  awhile. 

Q.  How  many  had  got  there  by  eleven  o'clock  f — A.  About  twenty- 
four. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  brought  their  guns  ? — A.  None  in  the  day-time 
at  all. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  these  young  white  men  came  there — I  infer 
they  were  young  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Bogan  does  hot  seem  to  have  been  very  young  ? — A.  He  w^as  at-* 
teodiug  to  the  mill  at  that  time  during  the  day. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  The  man  who  attended  the  mill  was  not  there  f — A.  He  was  not 
there  during  the  day, 

Q.  They  were  young  men ;  did  you  know  them  f — A.  I  knew  every  one, 
but  I  cannot  go  over  all  their  names. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  them  were  there! — A.  About  twenty-five  of 
them  daring  the  day. 
Q-  They  came  on  horseback  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  They  did  not  harm  anybody  at  that  time  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
Q'  Notbing  was  done  during  the  day  to  harm  anybody  f — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  told  them  you  were  going  to  adjourn  until  Tuesday  ! — A. 
I  (lid  not  tell  theni ;  they  were  gone  when  this  resolution  was  passed. 
Q.  They  had  gone  away  before  you  dispersed! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q-  They  merely  looked  on  when  you  had  this  talk,  but  they  did  not 
^0  anything  else  !— A.  No,  sir. 

,  Q.  They  rather  wanted  you  to  join  their  club,  did  they  not ! — A.  Yes, 
^^r.   There  is  something  right  in  behind  there  that  I  never  put  in. 

Q.  Never  mind  that.  We  will  come  to  that  again.  They  wanted  you 
^  join  with  them,  and  you  said  you  could  not,  and  they  went  off  beiore 
J^ou  did  !~A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  left  before  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  told  those  who  were  there  that  you  would  meet  on  Tues- 
day t— A.  Tuesday  morning,  at  eight  o'clock. 

Q.  On  the  whole,  after  the  young  white  men  went  away  you  concluded 
M)  meet  there  that  evening  after  all ! — A.  After  they  went  away  there 
^nie  other  men  that  belonged  to  the  club. 

^^Q.  And  you  concluded  to  have  your  meeting  there  that  evening  ! — A. 
^es,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  home  before  sundown  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  left  before 
^ndown. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  church  t — A.  Where  I  live  is  about 
Ibree-quarters  of  a  mile,  I  think. 
Q.  You  got  to  the  church  before  sundown  ! — A.  No,  sir.    I  did  not. 
Q.  Not  until  after  sundown  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  light,  and  you  did  not  beat  any  drum  then  ! — A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  And  you  adjourned  to  Tuesday  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Al»ont  what  time  did  you  get  home  in  the  evening! — A.  Icon 
not  tell  ahout  what  time  I  got  back  home,  but  I  know  what  time  1 1 
turnod  back  there  again. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  you  leave  home  again? — A.  Ilefthomi 
little  past  7  o'clock. 

Q.  The  secoinl  time? — A.  The  third  time,  the  last  time  I  was  there 

Q.  In  September  it  could  not  have  been  dark  when  you  got  there 
last  time,  if  you   had  gone  home,  staid  a  little   while,  and  then  ^< 
back  the  second  time? — A.  I  say  it  was  a  little  after  7  o'clock  when  I i 
that  night. 

Q.  When  you  came  to  the  chuich  the  last  time? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Teller: 

Q.  When  you  left  home  to  go  to  the  church,  it  was  after  7  o'clock 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr:  Kebkan  : 

Q.  It  was  dark  then  ? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  dark  then.  The  mo 
•was  shining. 

Q.  Wliy  could  you  not  have  done  your  business  when  you  got  then 
You  did  not  have  any  great  amount  of  writing  to  do,  did  you!  Yo 
merely  wanted  to  pick  out  some  delegates? — A.  Then  wewantedt 
take  up  a  subscription  to  get  some  money,  and  we  wanted  to  put  dovi 
who  to  put  in  the  delegation. 

Q.  You  said  you  left  home,  as  you  expressed  it,  when  the  sun  n 
pretty  nearly  in  the  trees,  before  it  was  down  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  there  so  as  to  do  any  business  you  had  to  do  with 
out  any  light! — A.  It  was  just  before  sundown,  as  I  said,  that  I  starts 
from  home ;  it  was  dusk  when  1  got  there  the  second  time. 

Q.  You  got  home.  Do  you  remember  what  you  did  alter  yoaweol 
home  ? — A.  When  I  returned  ? 

Q.  You  went  over  in  the  evening  toward  sundown,  and  then  you  wenl 
home.  What  did  you  do  after  you  got  home  ? — A.  The  first  time  I  wenl 
from  the  church  I  went  home  and  got  my  dinner. 

Q.  No ;  that  was  in  the  morning. — A.  Ko ;  in  the  evening. 

.Q.  You  got  your  dinner  after  you  got  home  in  the  evening?— A  Y^i 
I  had  been  there  since  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  evening. 

Q.  You  did  not  stay  there  all  that  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  that  time 

Q.  From  morning  until  evening? — A.  From  8  o'clock  in  the  dayunli 
evening. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  went  home,  and  left  home  again  when  tb( 
sun  was  in  the  trees  ? — A.  1  had  been  home  again  in  the  course  of  thai 
time. 

Q.  You  had  got  your  dinner  and  staid  until  near  sundown,  andtbei 
started  back  to  the  church  again  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  went  back  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  how  many  people  were  at  the  church  when  you  got  theP 
the  second  time ;  the  time  when  you  left  home  near  sundown,  howrt 
were  there  then  ? — A.  I  never  noticed. 

Q.  About  how  many  ? — A.  I  think  about  as  many  as  in  the  day. 

Q.  About  how  many  is  that? — A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  You  started  home  then  after  you  concluded  to  adjourn.  Whatdi 
you  do  when  you  got  home  then?— A.  I  got  home,  and  I  think,  as  we 
as  I  can  understand,  when  I  heard  the  drum,  I  had  pulled  off  myeoa 
I  was  tired  and  pulled  off  my  coat,  fixing  to  go  to  bed. 
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'oa  were  Axing  to  go  to  bed  when  you  beard  tbe  drum  beat  f — A. 
sir. 
^Was  it  beating  very  load  ? — A.  About  as  load  as  drums  usually 

• 

VYas  there  any  other  musical  instrument  besides  tbe  drom? — A. 
sir- 

'yToxk  started  to  go  up  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.   Did  you  know  what  that  was  for  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

^ou  did  not  koow  what  that  beatiug  was  fort — A.  I  did  not. 
ow  many  did  you  find  there  when  you  got  back  and  the  man 
Da»kiiig  a  speech  f — A.  There  looked  as  if  there  were  as  many  again 
here  were  during  the  day. 
I.  Some  fifty  ? — A.  Some  fifty ;  more  or  less. 

I.  Tbe  same  men  or  dififerent  men  from  those  who  had  been  there 
•inpf  the  «lay  ? — A.  Mr.  Lowry  was  the  same  man. 
).  But  was  it  a  different  crowd  f — A.  I  think  some  few  of  the  same 
BS  'Were  there. 

Q.  But  most  of  them  were  new  men  t — A.  New  men,  I  suppose. 
Q.  Where  did  they  come  from  f — A.  From  the  country.    They  are  as 
ick  around  there  as  can  be. 

Q.  When  you  got  there,  the  drum  was  stopped  and  he  was  making  a 
[jeecb !— A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  He  was  making  a  speech  showing  how  they  were  wronged  f — A, 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  it  that  was  making  the  speech  ? — A.  Peter  Lowry. 

Q.  Is  be  a  man  that  makes  speeches  sometimes  to  political  meetings  f 
"-A.  Yes,  sir,  sometimes.  We  generally  have  a  course  of  that  kind  of 
Peaking  from  one  to  another,  so  many  minutes  for  c  ach. 

Q-  Did  he  go  through  the  county  making  speeches  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  Just  in  your  own  neighborhood  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  He  was  making  a  speech  when  you  got  there,  and  you  did  not  in- 
''^pt  him  ? — A.  I  never  said  a  word  to  anybody. 
Q.  Was  it  dark  then  or  was  it  light? — A.  When  I  got  there,  it  was 
^^  dark.  The  moon  had  fallen  over  behind  the  trees,  but  you  could 
^  a  crowd  of  men  coming,  and  you  could  see  a  man  from  the  corner  of 
^  church  anywhere. 

Q-  You  could  see  them  at  a  distance  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Was  it  not  so  dark  that  they  had  to  strike  a  light  to  tell  who  the 
^  was  that  they  found  lying  down  f — A.  That  man  was  right  at  the 
^  of  the  church,  and  the  house  shaded  him.    They  could  not  tell  who 
^as  without  a  light. 

i*  When  you  first  saw  these  men,  were  they  on  horseback  ? — A.  They 
*e  on  horseback  when  I  first  saw  them. 
h  What  did  they  do  with  the  horses  f — A.  They  left  them  near  the 

i»  Does  Mr.  Spencer  live  near  the  mill  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I*  Do  you  know  him? — A.  I  raised  him.    I  ought  to  know  him. 

i*  Did  you  see  him  that  night? — A.  I  did  not. 

\*  He  is  a  man  that  yon  are  on  friendly  terms  with  ? — A.  A  man  I 

'  jast  as  well  as  I  do  my  own. 

U  He  has  always  been  kind  and  civil  to  you? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  When  you  got  to  the  church  when  the  drums  were  beating  in  the 

^iog,  tbe  arms  were  stacked  up  against  the  church,  were  they  ? — A. 

>  sir. 

.  You  heard  the  drum  at  your  house,  you  came  up  to  the  church, 

then  about  how  many  arms  did  you  see  ? — A.  As  I  stated,  I  do  not 
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know  bow  many.  Tbey  looked  like  some  ten  or  twelve,  but  the  p 
wbo  got  them  can  tell.    The  white  people  took  them. 

Q.  But  I  want  your  best  judgment? — A.  I  say  I  do  not  kno' 
many,  but  they  were  stacked  up  alongside  of  tbe  house. 

Q.  Outside? — A.  Outside. 

Q.  You  did  not  count  them  ? — A.  If o,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  shot-guns,  and  bow  many  sometbing  else 
you  know? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  colored  people  like  to  bave  a  gun  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  wh 
bave  a  meeting  at  night,  some  of  them  carry  guns. 

Q.  Yon  generally  take  guns  wben  you  have  a  meeting  in  the  even 
A.  Yes,  sir.' 

Q.  Y'ou  saw  these  men  wben  tbey  hitched  their  horses  abc 
mill  ? — A.  Tbey  bitched  their  horses  between  the  mill  and  tbe  roa 
tbe  church. 

Q.  They  came  up  the  road  toward  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  tbey  cj 
tbe  road. 

Q.  Did  any  words  pass  between  any  of  them  ? — A.  Not  a  word, 
did  not  say  a  word. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  mill  off? — A.  About  seventy-five  yards,  Ir 

Q.  When  the  tiring  took  place,  did  any  pf  tbe  colored  men  fire  hi 
A.  I  cannot  say  whether  any  colored  men  fired  or  not.  I  caun* 
that,  because  I  did  not  see  any  of  them  fire  ;  but  I  saw  them  ru 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  some  of  them  did  fire  I — A.  No,  sir 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  understand  at  the  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  shot  this  man  down  near  the  mill,  did  yoa  nol 
that  some  of  them  went  and  got  their  guns? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  any  of  them  have  pistols? — A.  I  expect  they  did. 

Q.  The  colored  men  I  mean,  did  t'jey  have  pistols? — ^A.  I  d< 
know  of  but  one  on  the  ground. 

Q.  Who  bad  that? — A.  I  had  that  myself. 

Q.  Could  you  say  whether  some  of  the  others  had  or  had  not  pisto 
A.  I  could  not  say  one  way  or  the  other. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  there  was  somebody  fired  when  these  white 
were  coming  from  tbe  mill  up  toward  the  church? — A.  No,  sir;  1 
was  not  a  gun  fired  until  tbey  got  in  that  regular  form,  as  I  stated, 
Mr.  Pinters  gave  tbe  word  to  fire. 

Q.  Were  there  no  guns  fired  before  then  ? — A.  No,  sir;  not  one. 

Q.  How  far  were  tbey  off"  wben  Peters  gave  the  word  ? — A.  ^ 
Peters  gave  the  word — I  measured  the  ground  afterward  niyselM^ 
fifteen  steps  from  where  they  stood  up  to  the  top  of  the  knoll  wben 
man  was  speaking  when  they  fired. 

Q.  Was  it  light  or  dark  then  ? — A.  It  was  light ;  I  told  you  then 
was  over  here  like,  [pointing,]  and  you  could  see  men. 

Q.  Could  you  see  them  plain  enough  to  tell  them  from  their  face 
A.  I  could  not  tell  a  white  man.  I  could  not  tell  any  one  who 
there  but  two,  and  those  two  spoke,  and  I  was  behind  them. 

Q.  You  heard  two  speak.  That  was  Peters  and  who  else!- 
k new  Mr.  Peters'  voice. 

Q.  Who  was  the  other  one  that  you  heard  ? — A.  Mr.  Bogan. 

Q.  And  the  others  you  could  not  see  well  enough  to  know  them' 
I  e^uld  not  see  them  well  enough  to  know  them  because  I  had  t 
them  through  the  colored  men.  I  was  sitting  behind,  right  next 
church. 
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Wlien  they  fired,  do  you  know  whether  anybody  fired  back  t — A. 
;ir,  I  do  not. 

Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  claimed  that  the  colored  men  fired  f 

No,  sir ;  I  know  this,  for  parties  told  me 

I>o  you  know  that  at  the  time  it  was  claimed  that  some  of  the  col- 
men  fired  f — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not. 
.  You  never  heard  that! — A.  No,  sir ;  if  I  did,  I  would  say  it. 
.  You  were  struck  in  your  hat,  and  yoii  think  it  was  a  squirrel-shot  f 
..  Yes,  sir. 
\,  And  one  through  your  pants — that  was  what  f — A.  That  was  a 

bullet. 

I.  Where  did  it  hit  you  ?    Did  it  wound  the  flesh  ? — A.  It  just  went 
ough  the  pantaloons  and  drawers. 

J.  That  was  large,  and  you  think  a  bullet! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
).  And  the  other  grazed  your  shoulder  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  that  was 
jullet. 

Q.  Did  it  draw  blood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  grazed  enough  to  make  the 
gn— to  make  it  look  red,  but  not  much  blood. 

Q.  Had  any  of  the  colored  men  left  before  these  white  men  fired  ? — A. 
do  Dot  know  as  they  had. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  the  time  that  they  began  to  hitch  their 
orses  until  they  fired  T — A.  But  a  very  few  minutes  after  they  hitched 
aeir  borses,  and  they  did  not  have  but  a  very  few  steps  to  come  to 
here  they  wanted  to  get  to  work. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know — I  do  not  say  whether  it  was  true  or  not ;  but 
rhen  there  was  talk  about  this  affair  between  gentlemen  on  the  other 
ide  and  yourself— that  the  claim  was  that  this  party  of  white  men  on 
loi-sehack  were  going  along  the  road,  and  that  they  were  ambushed  and 
ired  upon ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  it  before. 

Q.  You  never  heard  any  such  claim  down  there  at  the  time  ! — A.  No, 
'»r;  never. 

Q*  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  that  you  say  this  miller  shot ! — 
^-  Bogan. 

Q-  ^0 ;  the  man  that  Bogan  killed  ? — A.  That  colored  man  f 
^  Q-  Yes;  what  was  the  name  of  the  colored  man  that  was  killed  t — A. 
Charles  Corry. 

Q.  Where  was  he  with  reference  to  youf  You  were  behind  the 
•horch!— A.  He  was  killed  right  where  I  got  up  from,  at  the  north- 
«8t  corner  there. 

Q*  Did  you  see  Bogan  when  he  shot  himt — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  look- 
^f^right  at  him. 

j«-  VVhat  did  he  do  it  with  ? — A.  With  a  pistol. 

M'  Did  he  come  right  up  to  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  came  right  up  to- 
'^  when  he  found  he  was  down,  and  shot  him. 

Q«  Had  the  man  been  hurt  before,  do  you  know  f — A.  No,  sir, 

Q'  Do  you  know  that  he  was  hiirt  before  Bogan  shot  him? — A.  He 

^  a  sound  man  before  that. 

Q.  He  had  not  been  wounded  until  Bogan  shot  him? — A.  I  suppose 

'  got  shot  when  the  first  round  was  fired. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  these  shots  that  were  fired  had  touched  him 

hoti    Did  you  examine  to  see  or  no! — A.  I  did  not  examine;  but 

te  are  witnesses  here  that  can  testify  to  that. 

},  Yoa  tell  us  what  you  know.    You  did  not  examine  to  know  whether 

[lad  been  seriously  hurt — whether  Bogan  shot  him  or  not! — A.  No, 

.  He  came  up,  and  where  did  he  shoot  him  t — ^A.  In  the  head. 
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Q.  With  Bis  pistol  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bogan  had  been  living  there  abont  how  long? — A.  I  think 
two  years.    He  was  brought  up  from  the  bottoms. 

Q.  He  cHme  there  from  another  place  ? — A.  He  came  from  the 
sippi  bottoms. 

y.  And  when  they  came  up,  some  other  roan  said  be  was  very  sorry; 
who  was  that  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  who  it  was ;  but  by  the  expreisioa 
of  the  man  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  young  McGees.  He  said  it 
was  one  of  his  bands. 

Q.  And  that  he  was  a  good,  x>eaceable  man,  and  ought  not  to  have 
been  hurt! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  you  worked,  the  McGee 
place  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  the  McGee  place. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge  do  you  know  that  anybody  else  diedt^ — 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  Jeff.  Gregory  died. 

Q.  How  long  after  did  he  die! — A.  He  died,  I  think  it  was,  in  thw^ 
days. 

Q.  Where  was  he  wounded-^in  his  limbs  ? — A.  He  was  shot  tfaroogi^ 
the  bowels. 

Q.  And  he  died  in  some  three  days  ? — A.  It  might  have  been  moi^ 
or  less. 

Q.  Those  are  the  two  that  you  know  of  dying  about  the  timeY-A^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  None  of  the  others  have  died  to  your  knowledge  ? — A.  Yes,  sir^ 
one  had  like  to  die,  but  if  he  is  dead  it  has  been  since  I  left  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  had  been  some  trouble  between  ^ 
couple  of  colored  men  somewhere  in  your  neighborhood  a  little  before 
this  thing  at  Chapel  Hill  church,  a  colored  democrat  and  a  colorei' 
republican  ? — A.  Both  colored  you  speak  off 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  what  I  speak  of;  where  one  was  shot,  or  hnrti*i 
some  way. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  anything  of  that  kind  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  Saturday  ni^ht.  You  went  up  the  next  Monday  ap^ 
met  Mr.  Muldrow  and  some  others  that  you  spoke  of  who  are  wbit« 
men? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Colonel  Muldrow,  Mr.  Spencer,  Captain  Beatty, 
and  Mr.  Dawes. 

Q.  Was  Spencer  a  white  man  or  a  colored  man  f — A.  A  white  man. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  who  owned  the  mill  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ydu  met  them  where  f — A.  At  Starkville. 

Q.  You  were  requested  to  go  up  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  men,  Mr.  Muldrow,  Mr.  Dawes,  Mr.  Beatty,  and  Mf* 
Spencer,  were  all  residents  there  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  know  all  the  white 
men  who  were  there  very  well. 

Q.  They  all  lived  in  your  neighborhood  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  asked  you  and  some  of  your  friends  to  come  npf— A.  I^ 
sir.    They  asked  me  and  Martin  Washington  and  Randal  Nettles. 

Q.  And  anybody  else? — A.  I  did  not  name  them  all.  There  w«> 
something  occurred  when  it  broke  up  that  was  not  satisfactory — 

Q.  Just  wait.  1  was  going  to  ask  you  a  little  about  it,  and  then  pw^ 
ably  we  will  get  it  all.    They  were  all  friendly  enough?— A.  Yes^sif* 

Q.  They  spoke  against  this  thing  having  occurred,  did  they  not,«* 
wanted  to  put  a  stop  to  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  wanted  it  all  stopped. 

Q.  And  Colonel  Muldrow  and  all  of  them  said  that  they  would  try  to' 
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re  of  their  youDg  men,  and  tbey  asked  yon  to  take  care  of  yoor 
uen  and  stop  all  trouble  f — A..  Yes,  sir. 

liey  said  then,  *^Are  you  going  to  have  another  meeting  Tnes- 
-A.  Yes,  sir. 

hey  said  that!  They  asked,  "  Are  you  going  to  have  another 
I  Tuesday,"  and  they  seemed  to  think  it  was  with  a  view  to  retal- 
do  something  on  the  other  side! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  way  they 
ed  it  to  me  was  to  have  this  fracas  that  occurred  on  Saturday 
ver  again. 

hey  understood  you  were  going  to  have  a  meeting  and  have  this 
er  again! — A.  Yes,  sir j  Colonel  Muldrow  told  me  that  himself. 
[(^  told  you  he  wanted  it  stopped  and  have  peace  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
it  and  have  peace. 

ou  said  there  was  not  going  to  be  any  trouble  f — A.  Exactly. 
nd  it  turned  out  as  you  said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.Dd  they  sai<l  they  understood  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  to  have 
S8  over  again,  and  they  wanted  it  stopped,  and  you  said  there 
t  going  to  be  any  and  there  should  not  be  any  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
ind  they  wanted  you  to  stop  having  the  drums  beat! — A.  Yes, 
:  was  I  that  made  the  proposition  to  them  that  if  they  would  stop 
)Qng  men  going  around  doing  the  mischief  and  cutting  up  drums,  ¥ 

1  stop  my  drums  from  beating. 

hese  first  men  that  came  there  that  Saturday  morning,  Peters 
loever  it  was,  said  this  drum-beatiug  meant  war,  and  >ou  told 
t  did  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  told  them  it  did  not. 
•OQ  had  a  friendly  talk  with  Mr.  Muldrow  and  these  other  gentle- 
nd  parted  friendly  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^Dd  after  that  you  got  along  without  any  collision,  at  least  ? — A. 
ir. 

low  many  nights  did  you  lay  out  in  the  ditches  f— A.  I  laid  out 

«88ion  three  nights  l>efore  the  election — three  nights,  one  right 

nother. 

lad  anybody  threatened  you  to  your  face  f — A.  None  but  Mr, 


►lit  that  was  away  back  in  September? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

[ad  anybody  threatened  you  to  your  face  up  to  the  time  you  bad 

r.  Muldrow  f — A.  Not  to  my  face. 

^ho  told  you  anything  that  made  you  afraid  there  f — A.  Well,  I 

lot  tell  who  told  me.    I  heard  so  much  of  it  that  I  could  not  tell 

ou  were  about  every  day  and  nobody  threatened  you  to  your 

A.  Nobody  threatened  me  to  my  face. 

ut  you  heard  what  made  you  apprehensive  from  other  folks,  and 

id  out  of  your  house  those  three  nights  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was 

imon  talk  there. 

'^ere  they  colored  men  or  white  men  that  talked  this  to  you  ? — 

ite  men ;  colored  men  did  not  do  it. 

nt  the  men  that  told  you  that-^-you  say  it  was  common  talk — 

nmon  talk  came  to  you  from  your  colored  friends,  did  it  not,  and 

n  any  white  men  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

3  white  man  came  and  told  you  you  were  threatened? — A.  No, 

ow  many  others  of  your  own  knowledge  did  you  know  to  do 
A.  The  three  I  told  you  about;  they  were  right  around  the  mill 
%me  place. 
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Q.  And  they  kept  out  of  their  houses  in  the  same  way  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
That  was  the  general  talk  around  there. 

Q.  Yon  were  a  republican  long  before  1875,  were  you  not  ?— A.  I  was 
a  republican  all  through. 

Q.  It  had  been  the  practice  before  1875  for  you  and  yoor  colored 
friends  to  go  in  procession  to  the  polls  with  drums,  had  it  not?— A.  No, 
sir ;  I  never  went  to  the  polls  but  once  in  my  life  with  my  drum. 

Q.  But  your  colored  friends  used  to  go  in  clubs  with  adrum!-A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  recollect  once,  the  time  that  Mr.  Alcorn  was  running. 

Q.  Were  there  any  colored  democrats  around  about  you  f — A  There 
is  not  but  one  colored  democrat  that  I  Know  of. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  colored  people  feel  pretty  unkindly  to  a 
colored  man  that  turns  democrat  or  joi«8  a  democratic  club !— A.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that.  I  do  not  hear  them  say  anything.  Tbe^ 
do  not  affiliate  with  them. 

Q.  They  keep  them  afar  off  socially,  if  they  join  the  other  party? — 
A.  They  do  not  have  anything  to  say  to  them. 

Q.  Do  they  turn  them  out  of  church  sometimes! — A.  I  do  not  knoi^^ 
about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  go  to  church  ? — A.  Sometimes. 

Q.  Do  they  not  sometimes  turn  them  out  if  they  join  the  other  partjc' 
and   think  they  are  hardly  brethren  to  be  walked  with!— A.  1(1od(^^ 
think  anybody  has  been  turned  out  of  church  for  joining  the  democratt  ^^ 
party. 

Q.  But  they  do  not  live  socially  with  them,  as  if  they  were  of  thesan^t  ^ 
party! — A.  They  do  that  because  they  think  they  ought  not  to  doit. 

Q.  Exactly.    That  is  a  pretty  strong  feeling  with  them  ? — A.  YeSjSi'K-", 
it  is. 

Q.  And  if  they  leave  the  republican  party  and  join  a  democratic cl»^ 
they  would  not  want  to  affiliate  with  them,  as  you  say  ! — A.  Xo,sir. 

Q.  In  that  neighborhood,  did  yon  have  in  your  county  as  largeavc 
as  you  have  ever  had,  as  far  as  you  know  ! — A.  This  election,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  those  around  you  vote ! — A.  They  did,  at  tlie  poll  where  -^ 
voted. 

Q.  Did  you  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  good  many  colored  men  voted  there! — A.  A  good  naany  wen^ 
there  to  vote,  but  did  not  vote. 

Q.  But  did  a  good  many  vote  ! — A.  A  good  many  voted.  I  will  tefl 
you  exactly  how  they  voted 

Q.  Did  not  a  good  many  colored  men  vote  that  day  at  the  election  ?^ 
A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many  voted. 

Q.  There  was  no  disturbance  at  your  poll ! — A.  There  was  no  disturb- 
ance while  I  was  there ;  but  you  will  not  let  me  tell  what  I  wanttotdl 
you. 

Q.  Who  were  the  sheriff  and  other  officers  in  1876  ! — A.  Yon  mean  ai 
the  poll ! 

Q.  The  sheriff  of  the  county  ! — A.  Homer  C.  Powell, 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat ! — A.  He  came  from  the  Sortb. 
Everybody  that  comes  from  the  North  they  say  is  a  republican  do»D 
our  way. 

Q.  He  was  a  republican  from  the  North  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  as  to  his  deputy  sheriffs, were  they  republicans  ! — A.  No,sir; 
the  deputy  sheriff  used  to  be,  but  I  do  not  know  what  he  is  now.  A 
good  many  of  them  change. 

Q.  Are  these  northern  republicans  fallows  that  change! — A.  Bett 
not  a  northern  man  ;  he  is  a  southern  man. 
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!.  Bat  the  coantj  officers,  as  I  understand  the  fact  to  be,  were  chiefly 

dblicans  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  All  the  county  officers? — A.  Pretty  much. 

J.  The jodge  and  the  prosecuiing  attorney! 

ir.  Teller.  I  expect  the  judge  is  not.    There  are  no  republican 

l{i;es,  I  understand,  in  the  State. 

Mr,  Kernan.  The  magistrates,  I  mean.    [To  the  witness :]    The  magis- 

ites  iu  your  countj'  were  republicans,  were  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir; 

ey  were  republicans. 

Q.  The  men  ^lio  haul  people  up  for  committing  offenses  f — A.  Yes, 

p:  they  were  republicans. 

Q.  When,  after  this  fuss,  did  the  [Jnited  States  marshal  come  there ; 

>w  soon  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  time. 

Q.  About  how  many  days  after  ? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  great  while  after,  I  suppose  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  it 

i8al)out  the  next  week  ;  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  From  where  did  he  come  ? — A.  It  was  Colonel  Pearce  5  from  Ox- 

rd,  Mississippi. 

Q.  Did  he  look  into  this  matter?    Did  he  not  investigate  it? — A. 

ell,  sir,  1  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  called,  as  a  witness,  to  court  in  this  matter  ? — A.  There 

Oxford  t 

Q.  At  any  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir :  it  was  somewhere  before  Christmas. 

Q.  Was  that  the  United  States  court? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  judge? — A.  I  do  not  know  him.    I  was  there  before 

e  committee.    They  had  a  committee  there. 

Q«  fbe  grand  jury,  was  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  grand  jury. 

Q-  You  were  summoned  before  the  grand  jury  by  the  United  States 

arshal  or  others  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  And  gave  your  evidence  about  this  matter? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  W^ere  other  people  examined  there  too ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were 

ts  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  found  a  bill  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 

>t  iiliOW. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q'  Tea  never  did  hear  it  claimed  that  the  colored  people  fired  first 

'Jil you  came  here? — A.  No,  sir;  I  never ^heard  it  claimed  that  the 

Wed  people  fired  first  until  I  came  here. 

Q.  You  know  that  it  is  a  fact  that  they  did  not  fire  first? — A.  I  know 

s.vdid  not  fire  first.    If  they  fired  at  all,  they  did  not  tire  first. 

j.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  ran  ? — A.  I  know  that  they  ran.    I  do 

t  believe  that  a  colored  man  fired.    I  do  not  believe  that  they  did. 

ere  was  just  a  gun  sitting  up  by  the  side  of  the  house.    They  had 

time  to  get  any  guns  to  fire. 

}.  Had  it  not  for  a  long  time  there  been  the  custom,  among  your 

)red  people,  to  beat  their  drums? — A.  Yes,  sir;  ever  since  the  presi- 

tial  election  of  eight  years  ago ;  for  nine  years.   They  have  been  drum- 

g  ever  since. 

|.  Was  any  objection  made  to  your  drumming  until  this  last  year? — 

There  never  was.    We  never  had  any  trouble  at  all. 

.  You  never  had  any  trouble  about  it? — A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

.  You  say  that  yon  laid  out  three  nights  before  the  election.    Did 

"  lay  out"  any  before  this  trouble  at  Chapel  Hill  ? — A.  That  was 
tinoe.  • 

That  was  the  time;  after  that  you  lay  out ?r— After  the  fuss  at 
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Chapel  Hill  I  laid  oat,  off  and  on.  There  come  great  tales  to  me,  off 
and  on,  about  what  they  would  do.  I  laid  out,  off  and  on,  and  for  three 
nights  before  election  I  did  not  go  to  where  my  house  was  no  mora 
than  to  get  my  meals. 

Q.  Were  there  a  good  many  mounted  men  riding  around  through  the 
country  during  the  night? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  Mr.  Spencer's  mill  they 
generally  called  it — they  met  there  every  day. 

Q.  Mounted  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  mounted  men. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  men! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  carried  two  or  three, 
or  one  or  two,  big  army  pistols.  I  knew  that  it  was  the  mill-place.  I 
go  there  most  all  tbe  time;  that  was  the  place  they  met^at.  **  The  In- 
dependent Club;"  that  was  the  name  of  the  club,  they  told  me. 

Q.  You  were  asked  if  the  magistrates,  who  are  charged  with  amrt- 
ing  peo[)le,  are  not  republicans.  They  call  them  squires,  do  they  not, 
down  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  do  any  good  for  them  to  arrest  these  men  f  Coald  the 
men  be  convicted  there  f 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object. 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  sir. 

Q.  A  little  while  ago,  when  talking  about  the  voting,  and  Trbea 
stopped  by  Senator  Kernan,  you  said  he  would  not  let  you  tell  what  yon 
wanted  to  tell.  To  what  did  you  then  refer? — A.  I  just  simply  wanted 
to  refer  to  some  facts  that  were  stated  to  me  before  I  was  samuiooed 
up  to  Stark  ville  about  this  case.    They  had  it  up  there  too. 


Washington,  February  5, 1877. 
H.  P.  Hurst  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  I  have  made  my  home  in 
Summit,  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  resided  there? — A.  Since  1868. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Mississippi? — A.  I  was  born  there 
and  lived  there  all  my  life,  with  the  exception  of  the  summer  spent 
north. 

Q.  How  old  are  you? — ^A.  Twenty-eight  years  old. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  wish  the  record  to  show  that  this  man  is  a  white  miui' 

Q.  Have  you  ever  held  any  positions,  civil  or  military,  in  the  Stateof 
Mississippi;  if  so,  what? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  elected  mayor  of  the  to^n 
of  Summit  in  1875.  That  fall  I  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  briga- 
dier-general by  Governor  Ames.  He  gave  me  the  appointment  of  brig- 
adier-general in  the  fall  of  1875 ;  that  was  the  year.  In  January  I  wM 
elected  to  the  office  of  mayor  of  the  town  of  Summit. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  were  in  the  confederate  service. — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
I  was  in  the  confederate  service;  belonged  to  the  Texas  Rangers.  1 
went  into  the  army  when  I  was  fifteen  years  old. 

Q.  From  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  joined  the  Texas  regiment 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1875  ?— A.  Until  the  fall  of  1875  I  was  in  Snnh 
mit. 

Q.  What  county  is  that  in  ?— A.  Pike  County,  Mississippi.  I  will  go 
on  and  state  how  I  came  to  get  the  position  of  brigadier- general.  It 
was  tendered  to  me  by  my  friends  in  Amfte  County,  where  I  was  raised. 
I  was  there  at  court  with  my  father.    He  was  prosecuting  some  casee 
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d  the  grand  jary.  There  were  some  men  from  Lomsiana  who  came 
id  created  a  distarbance  with  the  sheriff.  There  were  men  trom 
e  Coanty  engaged  in  it  also — eight  or  ten  of  them.  I  saw  it.  My 
r  and  I  interfered  and  prevented  it.  We  knew  all  the  men  that 
engaged  in  it.  A  day  or  two  after  that  Jndge  Gassidy,  who  was 
istrict  attorney  at  that  time,  and  I  think  is  now  for  that  district 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

State  or  United  States  district  attorney  f — A.  State.  He  is  tlie 
!  district  attorney',  circuit  court.  He  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if 
lid  accept  the  position  of  brigadier-general  in  the  event  that  it  was 
Ted  to  me,  and  I  ileclined.  I  was  afterward  waited  upon  by  other  gen- 
m  thei^e — a  Colonel  Nelson,  a  prominent  democrat  in  the  county,  and 
B.  F.  Johns,  another  democrat  in  the  county,  and  who  is  now  dem- 
ic  representative  from  that  county  in  the  legislature  of  Mississippi ; 
indorsed  the  application  that  was  made  out  for  me  and  insisted 
[  should  take  the  position  in  the  event  that  any  one  was  appointed 
lat  district.  They  said  they  would  prefer  me  to  any  one  else.  I 
ted  it,  and  remained  there  during  the  fall,  and  organized  the  mili- 

Bv  Mr.  Teller  : 

'When  do  you  say  that  was! — A.  In  the  fall  of  1875,  just  prior  to 
ection. 

Bow  long  before  the  election  ? — A.  Organized  about  a  mouth  be- 
he  election. 

After  you  were  appointed  what  did  you  do  there? — A.  I  organized 
Jiliiia;  made  preparations  to  place  them  at  different  precincts 
8:hout  the  county  where  they  were  apprehending  trouble,  and  espe- 
on  the  Louisiana  line.  This  is  a  border  county.  There  had  been 
^t  deal  of  trouble  on  the  Louisiana  line. 

State  what  you  mean  by  that? — A.  There  had  been  some  killing 
and  the  republican  officials  and  the  democrats  down  there  had  got 
^me  trouble ;  some  of  them  had  run  away  from  the  country, 
[^o  you  mean  that  anybody  come  over  from  Louisiana  and  inter- 
^n  the  affairs  of  Mississippi? — A.  Yes,  sir;  came  there  and  inter- 
^ith  one  5r  two  meetings  that  the  republicans  had  down  there  on 
ie. 

How  many  companies  did  you  organize  ? — ^A.  I  only  organized  one 
jny. 

What  was  that  composed  of,  white  uien  or  negroes  f — A.  Entirely 
ite  men ;  officered  by  old  confederate  soldiers— democrats.    There 

00  republicans  in  that  company. 

State  what  occnrre<i  in  connection  with  the  organization  of  that 
any  as  briefly  as  you  can.— A.  The  day  of  election  there  was  a 

1  stationed  at  every  pre6iuct  in  the  county  where  there  was  liable 
any  trouble,  in  command  of  the  officers  that  had  been  appointed ; 
his  particular  place  where  there  had  been  trouble-^Rose  Hill — I 
(Ibwn  myself  to  see  that  everything  was  right  there.  I  had  heard 
ach  about  the  disturbances  there,  and  1  thought  everything  was 
aerated,  and  didn't  believe  it  at  all.    Although  I  was  advised  not 

thereon  the  election,!  did  go  there.  I  have  been  very  sorry  ever 
that  I  went. 

State  what  occurred,  if  anything? — A.  The  election  passed  of  peace- 
There  had  been  some  disturbance  which  was  quieted  by  the  mili- 
It  is  about  a  mile  or  two  irom  the  Louisiana  line.    I  suppose  about 
)r  five  o^clock  in  the  evening,  I  was  thinking  that  there  would  be 
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no  further  trouble  there  and  was  preparing  to  leave,  and  I  heard  a  yell 
down  the  road  some  distance  and  shots  were  fired  on  two  roads.  I 
started  to  run  down  the  road  and  a  friend  of  mine  grabbed  me,  and  be 
says,  '*  Don't  you  go  down  there.  These  men  don't  know  you,  and  they 
might  kill  yon.''  They  told  me  it  was  probably  Frank  Powers  with  his 
**  regulators,"  as  they  called  them.  He  is  a  notorious  character  in  that 
country.  I  expect  everybody  down  there  has  heard  of  him.  I  had  nerer 
met  Frank  Powers.  I  had  heard  a  good  deal  about  him  during  the  war, 
and  I  concluded  I  didn't  care  to  meet  him  just  then,  and  1  stepped  into 
a  store  with  my  friends  and  sent  Lieutenant  Anderson,  who  bad  partic- 
ular charge  of  that  squad  of  militia,  and  who  was  a  brave,  gentlemiiDlj 
man,  down  the  road  to  see  if  he  could  not  stop  Powers.  He  could  not 
succeed.  Powers  came  up  and  fired  a  good  many  shots.  I  don^t  know 
that  he  fired  at  anybody.    That  drove  the  people  from  the  polls. 

Mr.  Teller.  Suppose  I  put  in  evidence  his  testimony  which  was 
given  before  the  Bout  well  committee. 

Mr,  Kernan.  I  guess  you  had  better  take  his  testimony.    It  is  short. 

The  Witness.  This  testimony  that  I  am  giving  now  isexactlythe 
same  as  that  which  I  gave  before  the  Boutwell  committee. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  Boutwell  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  that  testimony  was  correct,  was  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Teller,  (to  Mr.  Kernan.)  I  will  not  offer  it  if  you  object  to  it 
Mr.  Kernan.  I  think  you  had  better  not.    He  will  get  throagh  ffith 
the  outlines  of  this  matter. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  appear  before  the  Boutwell  committee  and 
testify,  if  you  recollect? — A.  The  last  of  June. 

Q.  or  1876  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  after  that  timet— A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  election  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  there  after  the  Boutwell  committee  had  ex- 
amined youf — A.  I  was  there  three  weeks  after  I  testified  before  tbe 
committee. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Mississippi  during  thattiiw« 
as  far  as  you  know? — A.  In  my  county  everything  was  perfectly  qoi^^'? 
never  had  had  any  trouble  in  it  except  what  was  caused  by  men  fron 
Amite  County. 

Q.  What  county  is  your  county  ? — A.  Pike  County.  I  have  resided 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  registered  vote  was  in  Amite  Coonty!-^ 
It  is  stated  there  in  my  testimony.    I  have  forgotten  the  number  do*- 

Q.  It  is  stated  correctly  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  taken  fromtlrt 
list  of  the  registration-books.    I  had  a  list  there. 
.  Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  registered  vote  in  Amite  County  was  ii 
18761— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  means  of  informing  yourself! — A.  None  at  preset) 
no,  sir.  It  has  considerable  less  than  in  1875. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  vote  was  at  the  last  election  inAmi^; 
County  f — A.  It  was  very  much  smaller  than  in  1875. 

By  Mr.  E[ernan  : 

Q.  Was  the  vote  of  1876  smaller  or  larger  than  1875!— A.  It 
much  smaller. 
Q.  The  vote  in  Amite  County  was  smaller  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Teller  : 

!•  What  was  the  registered  vote  of  Pike  County  in  1876! — A.  That 

Iso  stated  in  there.    I  did  not  refer  to  it  at  this  moment  to  refresh 

memory. 

I  You  do  not  remember  now  without  referring  to  your  former  testi- 

Qy! — A.  No,  sir;  whatever  is  stated  there,  I  say,  is  correct. 

i.  What  has  Pike  County  been  usually,  republican  or  democratic! — 

It  has  been  divided.    The  principal  portion  of  the  republicaor ticket 

ialways  been  elected  there  until  the  election  of  1875,  and  then  it  was 

ided.    The  sheriff  was  elected — democrat. 

I  How  was  it  in  1870  ! — A.  It  was  divided  again.    No,  there  was  rio 

te  election  in  1876. 

By  Mr.  Eebn AN : 

That  is,  some  of  each  party  were  elected  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  speak- 
^£  the  county  elections  now. 

IBy  Mr.  Teller  : 

X   understand  you  to  say  that  you  left  Mississippi  three  weeks 
^on  testified! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  returned  there  in  December, 
ou  were  not  there  during  the  campaign  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kern  AN  : 

rom  June  to  December,  1876,  you  were  out  of  the  State  ! — A. 

r. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

0  you  know  anything  of  yonr  own  knowledge  as  to  the  condition 

m  in  Amite  County  during  1876,  after  you  testified  ! — A.  Except 
XDarties  that  I  have  seen  from  there. 
«    Teller.  I  will  not  go  into  it  then. 

^  Witness.   I  have  not  been  in  Amite  County ;  I  have  seen  parties 
"^here. 

<By  Mr.  TELLER.)  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  De  Shields 
•^ite  County  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Was  he  white  or  black  ! — A.  He  was  a  black  man. 

Do  you  know  anything  about  his  having  been  killed  !    If  so,  state 
^  you  know  about  it. — A.  He  was  killed  several  months  ago. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

*   Are  you  personally  cognizant  of  the  fact  of  his  being  killed! — A. 
^^w  just  about  as  much  as  any  one  does.    No  one  knows  who  killed 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

!.  State  what  you  know  about  it. 

tr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  that  unless  he  knows  something  about  it 
he  Witness.  I  know  that  he  was  mobbed.    That  is  all  I  know 
ut  it.    As  far  as  the  man  who  killed  him,  I  don't  know  anything 
Qt  it. 

t  State  what  you  know. 

Ir.  Kernan.  Confine  it  to  your  own  knowledge,  and  then  albobjec- 
IS  are  unnecessary. 

^he  Witness.  I  know  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  objection  to 
I,  because  he  was  one  of  the  men  that  my  father  was  prosecuting  at 
time  I  was  in  Amite  County.  He  was  prosecuted  there  before  the 
iud  jury.  He  served  out  his  time,  two  months.  He  was  convicted 
lome  ofifense. 


By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  What  was  the  oflfense? — A.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
supervisors,   and  the  whole   board  had  beeu  indicted  for  inisappiopii — 
ating  public  money.    All  of  th^m  had  been  convicted. 

By  Mr.  Teller: 

Q.  He  served  out  a  two  months'  sentence f — ^A.  Two  months?  md  — 
tence.v  They  were  all  convicted,  the  whole  board. 

Q.  Go  on  and  give  us  what  you  can  tell  atK>ut  this  killing.— A.  IwiQ 
state  that  after  De  Shields  went  back  to  his  home 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  mob! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.    I  didn't  say  thati 
saw  the  mob.    1  said  that  he  was  mobbed  a  short  time  after. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  That  is  what  I  want  to  object  to.    I  object  to  wbatyoo  . 
heard  from  others. 

The  Witness.  There  is  nobody  who  knows  anything  about  it,  exoepte 
that  he  was  mobbed,  of  their  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Ton  must  know  how  he  was  killed f — A.  I  can  state,  bathes 
objects.  • 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  what  yon  state  upon  information  of  otber^- 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  shall  state  what  I  heard  about  it,  then. 

Mr.  Tellkb.  Go  ahead,  certainly. 

The  Witness.  I  will  state  that  he  went  back.  He  had  beeoth^ 
captain  of  a  republican  club  in  that  neighborhood,  and  he  wasreorgsi^ 
izing  his  club,  and  was  notified  not  to  do  it.  The  sheriff  of  the  coqd 
told  him  that  he  ought  not  to  organize  that  republican  club. 

Q.  Was  the  sheriff  a  democrat? — A.  Democrat,  and  an  old  frieod 
mine.  I  know  him  well.  I  know  this  circumstance  of  Whittington,! 
democratic  sheriff  there,  telling  De  Shields  that  it  would  not  do  forbi 
to  organize  the  club;  the  community  was  too  much  excited;  and tli< 
club  was  organized  and  two  nights  after  that  he  was  killed.  His  hoojat 
was  surrounded  and  he  was  shot. 

Q.  State  the  circumstances. — A.  He  was  called  out  and  shot  N«| 
body  said  a  word.    The  mob  disappeared,  and  nobody  has  ever  io^ 
tigated  the  matter. 

Q.  You  say  he  had   been    convicted   of  misappropriatiDg  pa 
funds?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  punished  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  board  that  preceded  this  board  w 
was  convicted  was  also  convicted? — A.  They  were  convicted. 

Q.  W^hat  were  the  politics  of  the  first  board? — A.  The  first  board 
democratic  and  the  last  was  republican.    Both  were  convicted, 
first  board  was  a  white  board  and  th«  second  was  colored;  four  of 
were ;  there  was  one  white  man  on  the  last  board. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Charles  Neilson  ?— A. 
sir;  he  is  a  cousin  of  mine. 

Q.  A  gentleman  here  says  that  it  is  a  young  man.  Are  there  t 
A.  Yes,  sir;  one  is  Charles  Neilson,  junior,  and  the  other  is  C 
Neil  son. 

Q.  He  is  a  white  man,  is  he? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  that,  so  that  the  record  may  show  it.    Do  yon  kno| 
thing  about  his  having  been  before  the  United  States  grand 
1875  or  1876? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  there  with  me;  both  of 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  As  a  witness  ? — A.  As  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury.     ^ 
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3.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  having  been  interrogated  before 
Dob  as  to  what  occured  there? — A.  I  heard  him  state  publicly  that 
had  been  waited  upon  by  a  mob,  and  they  had  tried  to  force  him 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

J.  That  is  what  he  told  yout — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Ir.  Kkrnan  objected. 
Objection  overruled.) 

?he  Witness.  He  told  me  that  he  had  been  waited  upon  by  Colonel 
ees  Jackson  and  a  crowd  of  men.  He  is  the  president  of  a  demo- 
tic club  in  the  county,  and  the  club  wished  to  know  what  he  had 
tided  to  before  the  grand  jury,  whom  they  had  indicted.  Neilson  was 
)  of  the  inspectors  of  election.  They  had  him  there  to  testify  to 
aething  that  had  occurred  about  the  election. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

^  What  year  !— A.  1875. 

I^.  Go  on  and  state  everything  that  was  said ;  state  what  he  said 
not  it. — A.  He  told  them  that  he  would  not  disclose  what  he  had 
^tified ;  that  he  had  sworn  not  to  do  it,  and  if  they  did  not  let  him 
^ne  he  would  send  their  name  to  Judge  Hill,  the  United  States  judge 
Jackson ;  and  they  notified  him  that  it  would  not  be  healthy  for  him 
do  anything  of  that  kind ;  but  the  matter  was  dropped. 
Q.  They  finally  let  him  alone! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did  not  disclose  what 
bad  testified  to,  and  they  did  not  trouble  him  after  that. 
Q.  What  do  you  know  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Amite  County 
triDg  the  last  campaign,  of  your  own  knowledge ;  do  you  know  any- 
ing  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  pretty  bad. 
Q.  State  what  you  know  about  it. 
Mr.  Kernan.  Is  this  in  1876  f 
The  Witness.  1875, 1  thought  he  asked  me. 
Mr.  Teller.  No,  in  1876. 

A  I  have  not  been  in  Amite  County.    Since  I  have  been  home  I  have 
m  a  great  many  persons  that  have  been  run  away  from  there. 
Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  his  stating  what  people  had  told  him. 
The  Witness.  They  did  not  tell  me  this  at  all.    I  saw  them  there. 
Mr.  Teller.  Saw  them  where  f 

k.  Bight  at  my  home  where  I  lived.  They  had  come  there  because 
$y  could  not  live  in  this  county. 

Mr.  Kernan.  That  is  what  they  said ;  that  is  the  common  story. 
The  Witness.  I  carried  some  of  them  out  of  the  county  myself. 
Mr.  Kernan.  Tell  what  you  know. — A.  All  this  I  have  testified  to 
retofore.    W^hen  the  committee  was  down  there  it  was  testified  to.    I 
lid  sit  here  and  talk  fx*om  now  until  nighti. 
Mr.  Teller.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into  the  Boutwell  report. 
The  Witness.  Every  word  of  this  is  in  the  Boutwell  report. 
Mr.  Teller.  I  suppose  you  had  gone  back  during  the  campaign. 
1.  No,  sir ;  I  went  back  there  in  December.    I  know  those  parties, 
lave  seen  them  down  there. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  You  are  the  same  H.  P.  Hurst  who  testified  before 
tm  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same  man. 

j.  Did  another  Hurst  testify  before  them? — A.  Yes, sir;  there  is 
other  Hurst,  but  he  is  a  colored  man,  who  testified  before  them. 
).  Not  of  the  same  initials  f — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  colored  man. 

4.  This  is  your  testimony,  commencing  on  page  86,  is  it  f — A.  That  is 
'  testimony. 

31  MIS 
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Mr.  Teller.  I  only  do  this  to  identify  it  in  any  discussion  which  ma 
arise  liereafter. 

(UoQ.  C.  E.  Hooker  here  examined  the  witness  on  behalf  of  Mr.Ee 
nan.) 

By  Mr.  Hookeb  : 

Q.  You  say  you  resided  at  Summit  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pike  County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  That  is,  you  lived  there  during  the  year  1876  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  your  commission  as  brigadier-geoeraluDdi 
Governor  Ames  ? — A.  The  second  day  of  October. 

Q.  How  many  companies  do  you  say  you  organized? — A.  ODefi 
company. 

Q.  Where  from  ? — A.  From  Amite  County. 

Q.  It  was  organized  and  armed  as  militia  ? — A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  Under  the  orders  of  Governor  Ames  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  they  operate! — A.  In  Amite  County  altogether;  tli( 
did  not  go  outside  of  the  county. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  particular  precinct  at  which  you  were  during  tl 
election  of  1875 ;  what  was  the  name  of  it! — A.  Rose  Hill  j  it  is  in  Ami 
County. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  election  was  perfectly  qai 
on  that  day  f — A.  Up  to  the  time  that  Frank  Powers  came  there  it  wj 
with  one  exception  5  there  was  a  little  personal  diflBculty  5  I  did  not  8 
the  diflBculty ;  I  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  did  not  intend  to  goin  to  Rose  Hill,  Colonel  Hooker; 
stopped  there  because  the  whole  thing  is  contained  in  the  Boatwi 
report. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  HooKEB.)  The  disturbance  arose  at  Rose  Hill  at  what  pa 
ticular  time  of  the  day? — A.  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  What  time  did  the  polls  close! — A.  The  polls  closed  at  sixo'cloe 

Q.  You  say  that  the  disturbance  arose  through  some  people  who  cao 
from  Louisiana? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  f^om  the  people  of  Amite  County  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  people  drunk  ? — A.  Tbey  were  drunk. 

Q.  Was  this  man's  name  Powers  or  Powell  I — A.  Powers. 

Q.  Was  the  voting  nearly  over  or  about  over  at  the  time  this  disturl 
ance  occurred  ? — A.  I  suppose  there  was  about  one  hundred  men  ther 
that  had  not  voted.  I  had  counted  nine  about  the  box  a  short  tiox 
before  Powers  came  there.  I  think  there  was  about  a  hundred  that  bad 
not  voted. 

Q.  You  were  there  as  the  superior  oflScer  of  this  company  T— A.  Yes, 
«ir. 

Q.  How  many  men  did  Frank  Powers  have  with  him?— A.  I  JW'^'j 
see  them  when  they  rode  up,  but  I  saw  quite  a  number  there  that  I 
knew  were  strangers.  I  knew  every  white  man  there  except  what  Frank 
Powers  brought  with  him.  I  suppose  there  was  a  squad  of  about  fifteen 
ortwenty,  from  what  I  saw,  I  went  into  the  house  when  the  tiriugcom- 
menced. 

Q.  What  number  did  your  company  amount  to? — A.  About  twenty 
men.  This  company  was  stationed  at  various  precincts.  There  were 
twenty  men  there  with  the  lieutenant. 

Q.  Beyond  that  there  was  no  disturbance,  and  the  election  was  qni*^' 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  did  you  station  troops  at  the  polls  ? 

The  Witness.  In  Amite  County  ? 
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>o1oDel  Hooker.  Yes,  sir;  in  Amite  Comity. — A.  It  was  through 

vernor  Ames's  order,  if  I  am  not  mistaken  ;  I  was  under  no  one  else. 

J.  Were  they  stationed  at  any  other  polls  in  Amite  County! — A.  O, 

,  sir. 

J.  At  every  poll  in  Amite  County  t — A.  No,  sir ;  there  were  two  that 

re  were  no  militia  stationed  at. 

J.  At  all  but  two  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  By  the  order  of  Governor  Ames  f — A.  By  my  order,  through  Gov- 

lor  Ames. 

3,  You  have  spoken  of  the  prosecution  of  the  board  of  police  1 — A. 

cy  call  them  the  board  of  supervisors  there.    It  is  the  same  thing. 

3.  They  were  being  prosecuted  by  your  father? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  You  mean  Judge  David  Hurst! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

5.  He  ip  a  democrat,  is  he  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^,  He  was  there  prosecuting  these  people  for  violations  of  law  f — ^^V. 

ts,  sir ;  he  was  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  They  were  convicted! — A.  The  whole  of  them  were  convicted. 

Q.  All  of  that  board  were  republicans  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Four  of  them  colored  and  one  white  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  of   the  prior  board;   at  what  time  was  that    board 

icted  ! — A.  That  board  was  elected  the  year  previous,  I  think  ;  or  two 

ars  previous,  perhaps. 

Q.  When  was  the  first  board  that  you  speak  of  elected  ! — A.  Two 

ars  previous,  I  think,  at  the  county  election ;  and  they  hold  elections 

ery  two  years,  I  think. 

Q^  That  would  make  it  in  1873  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  complexion  of  the  county  in  1873! — A.  It  was  re- 

iblican. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  board  was  democratic  ! — A. 

^8,  sir. 

Q.  The  whole  of  it ! — A.  Three  members  were  democratic  and  two 

publican. 

Q.  The  last  board  was  entirely  republican  !-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  father  prosecute  the  first  board  !— A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Who  prosecuted  it ! — A.  The  district  attorney. 

Q.  Did  anybody  help  him! — ^A.  I  don't  think  any  one  did  but  the 

itrict  attorney. 

Q.  Your  father  was  employed  to  prosecute  this  last  board  ! — ^A.  Yes, 

• 

Q.  And  they  were  all  convicted  and  sentenced  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  about  this  assault  upon 

e  colored  man  who  belonged  to  that  board  ;  you  know  nothing  excei>t 

lat  you  have  heard  from  others  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  I  understood  you  from  June  to  December  yon  were  absent  from 

mite  County  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  absent  from  Mississippi ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  the  canvass  of  that  county  in  1876  ! — A. 

)tbing  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  in  the  county  at  all  during  the  progress  of  that  can- 

«8  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  written  orders  for  the  purpose  of  stationing  these 

>op6  at  the  polls  ! — A.  I  forget  now,  colonel,  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  If  you  did  not  have  written  orders  and  you  had  verbal  orders  how 

J  they  reach  you  ! — A.  I  received  some  instructions  in  Jackson  when 

iras  there  ;  and  had  other  orders  after  that  from  the  adjutant-general. 

Q.  Were  they  verbal  orders  from  General  Packer  or  from  the  com- 
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mader-iu-chief  in  person  f — A.  I  had  my  verbal  orders  from  General 
Ames. 

Q.  Were  the  orders  that  you  shoald  station  troops  at  each  poll  in  the 
county? — A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not. 

Q.  Did  he  leave  it  to  your  discretion  as  to  where  yon  shoald  station 
troops  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  did. 

Q.  And  under  that  discretion  you  placed  troops  at  every  poll  ic  the 
county  ? — A.  I  was  requested  by  the  white  people  in  Spurlock  precinct; 
they  sent  a  wagon  for  me  to  send  up  a  squad.  I  sent  a  squad  bj 
special  request.  I  had  not  expected  to  send  them  there,  but  they  said 
there  would  probably  be  some  disturbance. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  company  that  you  organ 
ized  was  composed  of  democrats  ? — A.  Every  one  of  them  was  a  white 
democrat. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  As  I  understand  from  you,  these  disturbances  were  appreheodd 
more  from  people  from  Louisiana  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  Spurlock  pre 
ciuct — there  never  had  been  any  one  there  from  Louisiana  that  I  knof 
of — the  political  excitement  was  very  great. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  That  was  in  1875!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hookee  : 

Q.  These  persons  who  sent  from  Spurlock  were  democrats,  were 
they  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  they  apprehend  a  disturbance  from  ? — A.  Between  the 
republicans  and  democrats.  They  expected  to  have  trouble  there  during 
the  day  of  election.  The  excitement  was  very  great  of  that  tind 
through  the  county,  and  they  expected  some  trouble  during  that  daj. 

Q.  The  democrats  wanted  protection  and  peace? — A.  ThecoDserri- 
tive  men  wanted  to  prevent  a  disturbance,  and  they  were  conservative 
men  who  applied  for  the  squad. 

Q.  All  democrats? — A.  They  were  democrats,  but  conservative  men 
who  didn't  want  to  see  anything  like  disorder. 

By  Mr.  Keknan  : 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  one  thing.  When  this  colored  man  vent 
back  there  was  some  excitement,  I  understood  you.  The  sheriff  toki 
him  there  was  so  much  excitement  that  he  had  better  not  organize  this 
club.  Was  it  political,  or  some  other  excitement?  Had  the  man  becoine 
unpopular  for  any  reason  when  he  came  back  from  prison  f — A.  No^sir; 
he  was  not  unpopular  for  anything  that  I  know  of.  He  coald  lia>t 
staid  there  yet  if  he  hadn't  organized  that  club.  That  was  the  onlj 
objection  I  heard  of. 

A.  What  time  was  it  that  he  proposed  to  reorganize  the  clab?-^. 
It  was  several  months  after  the  election. 

Q.  After  the  election  of  1875  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  republican  party 
was  badly  defeated,  and  be  proposed  to  reorganize  the  club  forthene^t 
campaign. 

Q.  It  was  a  colored  club  ? — ^A.  A  colored  club  altogether.  The  people 
of  that  portion  of  the  county  did  not  want  him  to  organize  the  club. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 
Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  about  this  man  Powers,  since  Colonel  Hookff 
has  opened  that  question.    State  what  kind  of  a  man  Powers  was^  ^ 
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kind  of  a  crowd  be  had,  and  what  be  did  when  he  got  there.— A. 

iderstandiug  of  Powers  is  that  bis  repatalion  is  bad. 

Is  be  a  Mississippiau? — A.  >io,  sir;  he  is  a  Louisianian.    He  or- 

3d  what  is  known  in  Louisiana  as  the  '^Regulators."    I  believe 

body  understands  what  they  are. 

What  do  yon  understand  they  are! — A.  I  understand  that  the 

lators  are  a  lawless  mob. 

State  what  he  did  when  he  came  there.    State  the  first  thing  he 

hen  he  got  there. — A.  They  ran  all  the  voters  away  from  the  polls, 

hey  were  principally  colored  voters  there,  because  the  white  people 

oted  and  gone  home,  with  the  exception  of  this  squad  of  militia. 

Did  they  shoot  at  the  negroes,  or  at  whom  did  they  shoot  I — A. 

i  I  went  into  the  bouse  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  shooting 

3  negroes  or  whom,  but  1  know  every  negro  went  into  the  woods 

16  quick  as  he  could  get  in  them. 

The  negroes  all  ran  off! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

What  oocurred  after  thatt — A.  Suppose  you  read  my  testimony 

• 

Yon  can  look  at  it  yourself  and  state. — A.  I  had  an  interview  with 

rs,  and  I  am  going  to  see  what  he  said. 

You  have  got  it  there  ? — ^A.  This  is  what  I  said : 

I  started  down  the  road  to  see  what  the  firing  was ;  but  upon  seeing  the  sitiiation  of 
I  concluded  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  remained  in  the  house. 
I,  with  a  lot  of  dranken  Lonisianians  at  his  heels,  dashed  up  and  began  shooting; 
^oes,  who  were  standing  there  in  line  waiting  to  vote,  ran  away  ;  they  jumped  off 
orses,  and  several  of  them  started  down  the  road  after  the  negroes  who  had  fled  upon 
this  hostile  demonstration ;  but  some  of  the  citizens  interfered  to  prevent  them  from 
ng  them. 

Bv  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Were  those  white  citizens  who  interfered  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  my 
a  who  interfered.    It  was  Lieutenant  Anderson  who  interfered  and 
inted  Powers's  men  from  following  them, 
tness  continues  to  read  as  follows : 

•  few  minutes  everything  was  quiet,  and  I  went  out  and  had  an  introduction  to  Pow- 
asked  hiro  what  he^had  come  up  there  for,  and  he  said  that  he  had  come  to  take  part 
tie  row  that  he  said  the  bovs  were  going  to  have  there  that  day.  When  it  was  time 
i  the  polls  I  asked  one  of  the  inspectors  if  he  wanted  a  guard  placed  over  the  ballots, 
they  would  be  unmolested  while  they  were  counting  the  votes.  I  thought  that  he 
very  honest,  high-minded  man.  He  said,  **  I  am  afraid  to  count  the  votes."  He  had 
otified  by  this  partv  of  Lonisianians,  I  suppose,  and  told  what  they  were  going  to  do 
le  bMOX.  I  then  told  Anderson  to  give  them  a  guard,  and  some  of  the  crowd  refused 
B.    I  then  got  disgusted  and  quit. 

That  all  refers  to  the  election  of  1875 1 — A.  Every  word  of  it  refers 
)  election  of  1875. 

Bv  Mr.  Teller  : 
Were  those  soldiers  of  yours  all  democrats  ! — A.  Every  one  of 

And  white  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  principally  boys. 

Did  anybody  object  at  any  place  to  your  stationing  these  soldiers 

t — A.  No,  sir ;  they  objected  to  my  going  there  on  the  day  of  elec- 

What  reason  did  they  give  why  you  should  not  go  there  f — A. 
knew  that  Powers  was  coming  there.  There  was  a  great  many  bad 
n  that  seetion  of  country,  and  they  proposed  to  get  Powers  up  that 
ind  they  were  fighting-drunk,  and  they  thought  they  would  have  a 
lively  time,  I  suppose ;  and  when  I  went  down  in  the  morning,  they 
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asked  me  DOt  to  stay  there,  that  Powers  was  coming;  and  I  went  to 
AudersoD  and  requested  him  to  send  a  coarier  to  Powers  and  request 
him  to  stay  oat  of  Mississippi.  I  didn't  think  he  had  a  right  to  do  any- 
thing with  Mississippi  affairs. 

Q.  Aboat  how  many  men  were  there  there  f — A.  I  think  I  said  there 
were  about  fifteen  or  twenty.  I  did  not  see  them  when  they  rode  up  to 
the  box  ;  but  I  went  out  immediately  afterwards,  and  I  saw  there  were 
about  that  many  strangers  there. 

Q.  Who  is  General  George ! — A.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  lives  io 
Jackson.    He  is  chairman  of  the  democratic  State  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  send  this  dispatch  to  him  ? 

Summit,  Miss.,  Nocendfer  10. 1675. 
General  George,  Jackson^  Miss, : 

Nothing  could  be  done  in  Amite.  The  men  from  the  southern  portion  of  the  cooot;, 
with  men  from  Louisiana,  have  frightened  everybody,  and  the  condition  is  fearfiil.  Hifi 
men  here  under  our  protection.    Answer  and  advise. 

H.  P.  HUBST. 

A.  I  did,  because  he  had  sent  me  out  with  a  letter  to  keep  the  peace. 
I  have  the  original  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Did  you  go  out  under  this  letter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  oat,  after 
the  election,  to  see  if  I  could  not  restore  the  peace. 

Mr.  Telleb.  I  will  read  it : 

Jackson,  Miss.,  Natember  .1, 187S. 

Gents  :  I  learn  there  is  great  trouble  in  your  county,  and  that  the  republican  offidalf 
left  on  account  of  fear.  I  want  merely  to  state  that  anything  like  disorder  or  riotorlnw- 
lessness  or  intimidation  of  republican  officials  will  be  of  material  injury  to  our  cause.  We 
have  carried  the  State  by  an  immense  majority,  and  we  must  so  act  as  to  show  we  ar^ 
worthy  of  power.  Do  implore  our  hot-headed  friends  to  be  patient,  and  resort  to  the  ii* 
for  redress.  Allow,  if  you  please,  the  expelled  to  return  to  their  duties.  If  they  are  ^oiii? 
of  wrong,  proceed  according  to  law.  I  have  explained  to  General  Hurst  my  views  foilj 
Please  don't  regard  this  letter  as  an  impertinent  interference.  I  have  written  solelj  wiii 
a  view  of  producing  good  to  our  friends. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  Z.  QE0B6E. 

Hon.  B.  F.  Johns, 

Col.  C.  1*.  Nelson, 

Col.  Moses  Jackson, 

And  Other  Democrats. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  the  letter.  [Indicating  his  pocket.] 

Q.  Is  that  the  same  as  I  have  read  ? — A.  This  is  the  original  letter. 

Q.  This  is  the  letter  that  you  went  out  under! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  here 
is  the  dispatch  that  I  sent  ba^k.    [Indicating  as  before.] 

Q.  Did  the  dispatch  that  you  sent,  dated  November  10,  contain  a 
true  statement  of  affairs! — A.  It  did.  They  refused  to  allow  the  ex- 
pelled to  return. 

Q.  With  whom  did  you  consult  f — A.  A  mass-meeting  of  the  citizens 
was  called,  and  this  letter  was  read  from  the  judge's  stand  intheconrt 
house,  where  the  crowd  was  assembled,  and  it  raised  so  much  excitemeDt 
that  Colonel  Johns,  who  was  reading  it,  had  to  get  off  the  stand. 

Q.  Who  is  he  ! — A.  A  democrat.  I  got  up  then  and  stated  to  tbe 
crowd  that  if  they  would  be  quiet  and  not  resort  to  any  violence  iu  ^^^ 
county,  I  would  guarantee  that  the  men  would  not  return. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  there! — A.  Three;  the  sheriff  of  the  conn^i 
the  superintendent  of  public  education,  and  the  deputy  revenue  col- 
lector— United  States  revenue  collector. 

Q.  Who  were  these  men  ! — ^A.  They  were  the  men  that  I  have  wx!^ 
tioned. 
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J.  Name  them. — A.  A.  Parker,  sheriflPof  the  county;  Fred.  Barrett, 

^rintendeDt  of  pablic  education;  and  W.  B.  Redmond,  United  States 

►oty  revenue  collector — all  white  men. 

I.  Do  you  know  whether  these  men  who  created  the  disturbance  at 

se  Hill  were  ex-confederates,  or  whether  they  were  not  ? — A.  Powers 

tended  to  be  an  ex-confederate,  but  he  did  the  confederates  more 

m  than  he  did  the  Federals,  during  the  war.    He  demoralized  the 

intry  down  there,  and  run  cotton  through  the  lines. 

>Ir.  Telleb.  I  asked  that  because  General  Hurst  seemed  to  indicate 

iiis  testimony  that  the  trouble  did  not  arise  so  much  from  the  men  of 

)  army  as  from  those  who  had  never  been  in  the  army. 

Dhe  Witness.  That  is  true.    These  lawless  men  were  men  who  were 

rer  in  the  army,  and  generally  rough  characters,  too. 

To  the  witness.)  I  think  you  staled  somewhere  that  the  principal 

n  in  the  trouble  at  Rose  Hill  had  never  been  in  the  army.    Is  that  sof 

i.  There  are  two  who  sent  for  Powers, 

i.  They  had  never  been  in  the  confederate  army  ! — A.  Never.    One 

them  hired  a  substitute,  and  after  the  surrender  he  refused  to  pay 

i  substitute,  and  never  did  pay  him.    All  the  confederate  soldiers 

sre  in  that  country  are  not  in  favor  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

3.  Are  the  real  soldiers  who  served  in  the  army  disposed  to  live 
iceably  and  quietly  t — ^A.  They  are,  and  they  are  in  favor  of  protect- 
^  these  men,  too.  Colonel  Johns  went  around  that  night,  and  these 
Lows  proposed  to  come  there  at  Liberty  and  mob  the  sheriff  of  the 
mty,  and  we  prepared  to  raise  a  crowd  of  confederate  soldiers  and 
3tect  them ;  but  we  concluded  we  had  better  let  these  men  leave, 
&re  was  so  much  excitement ;  and  at  ColonelJohus' suggestion  I  took 
Bm  in  a  carriage  that  night  and  carried  them  to  Summit. 
Q.  They  are  as  a  rule  in  favor  of  peace  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  something  about  the  militia.  You  said  some- 
ing  about  their  having  deserted. — A.  When  Powers  came  up  to  the 
^lls  there,  these  militia,  with  few  exceptions,  joined  in  with  them  and 
^ted  a  hubbub.  Lieutenant  Anderson  did  all  in  his  power  to  stop 
but  these  men  he  had  under  him  there  were  unreliable. 
Q.  Anderson  could  not  control  them,  and  you  could  not  ? — A.  Nobody 
^  could  control  them. 

Q.  And  the  result  was  you  had  to  let  them  go  ! — A.  Certainly. 
Q.  And  the  negroes  did  not  return,  I  suppose f — A.  No,  sir,  they  did 
^  np  to  the  time  I  left. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  vote  was  over  f — A.  No,  sir;  the  vote  was  not 
^T  when  Powers  came  there,  but  when  I  left  the  vote  was  over. 
5i.  Then  they  did  not  return  in  time  to  vote ! — ^A.  No,  sir. 
^.  Was  any  one  hurt  there  that  you  know  of,  or  was  it  a  mere  scare! 
^.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  were  or  not,  fori  never  saw 
^  of  the  party  afterwards  up  to  this  day. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

i.  You  did  not  at  the  time  see  any  one  that  was  killed  f — A.  I  did 

I.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  know  who  they  fired  at! — A. 
»  sir ;  I  didn't  see  them  at  all.  I  know  this :  I  have  a  very  strong 
iression  that  they  fired  at  me,  for  I  know  the  bullets  came  very  close 
ne.  They  fired  forty  or  fifty  rounds  and  some  of  the  shot  whistled 
tty  close.    I  was  about  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  off,  I  suppose. 
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Q.  Yon  have  mentioDed  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Paikef, 
the  sherijff  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  here  now  f — A.  He  is  in  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Was  he  a  native  of  the  country,  or  a  carpet-bagger  ? — A.  He  is 
from  Maine.  He  was  a  captain  in  the  Federal  Army  and  remained  after 
the  surrender. 

Q.  What  other  man  ? — A.  Eedmond. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  have  f — A.  United  States  deputy  revaine 
collector. 

Q.  Where  did  he  come  from  ! — A.  He  was  from  New  Orleans;  was 
raised  there,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Washington  Artillery  during  the 
war,  and  made  a  very  good  soldier,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  other  person  ! — A.  Fred.  Barrett.  He  was  the  county  so- 
perintendent. 

Q.  Is  that  the  gentleman  there  f    [Indicating.] — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  did  he  hold  f — A.  County  superintendent. 

Q.  How  long  had  these  gentlemen  held  the  positions  ? — A.  Parker  bad 
been  in  the  county  some  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  How  long  had  Mr.  Barrett  been  there! — A.  He  had  not  been  thew 
so  long.    I  do  not  remember  the  number  of  years  he  had  been  there. 

Q.  What  State  is  he  from  ? — A.  I  do  not  know.  1  think  he  is  a  Neir 
Yorker. 

Q.  Did  these  persons  represent  this  county  in  some  prior  election  ?- 
A.  I  think  that  Barrett  and  Parker  were  both  representatives  somepme 
in  the  legislature. 

Q.  What  year  f — A.  I  think  that  probably  Barrett  was  chosen  in  18kI 
and  Pnrker  represented  the  county  in  1871.    I  think  it  was  1871. 

Q.  They  were  both  elected  as  representatives  to  the  legislature  W 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Parker  and  Barrett  were  republican  representatives  of  that 
county  f — A.  At  one  time  they  were. 

Q.  How  many  t^rms  did  they  serve  t — A.  I  think  probably  one  or 
two. 

Q.  Was  it  at  the  time  they  were  there  that  these  defalcations  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  were  made  f ,  Were  they  representatives  at  the  tiiw 
that  occurred  f 

The  Witness.  Did  they  represent  the  county  t 

Mr.  Hooker.  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  legislature  at  the  time  these  defale^ 
tions  occurred  ? 

A.  Probably  Barrett  did.  They  were  not  defalcations,  it  was  mitfP^ 
propriating  money. 

Q.  How  I — A.  It  was  letting  out  contracts  that  they  were  not  aathor 
ized  to  do  by  law. 

Q.  At  exorbitant  rates  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  not  these  three  persons  to  whom  you  refer  been  vety  actite 
in  all  the  county  canvasses  that  were  made  during  the  time  thecoaoty 
was  under  republican  rule  f  Had  they  not  "  run  "  the  county,  in  comwoo 
parlance! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  had  been  active  republicans  and  bad* 
great  deal  of  influence  over  their  party. 

Q.  And  had  control  of  it  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  law  in  Mississippi  which  authorized  the  stationing^)* 
troops  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  election  f — ^A.  Beally,  1  don't  know.  1 
have  never  seen  any. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  In  reference  to  these  men  who  were  convicted  as  you  say,  this 
board,  do  you  know  whether  they  were  convicted  of  embezzlement,  or 
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UB  it  some  technical  matter  f — A.  On  technical  points  of  law  in  letting 

t  contracts  which  the  law  did  not  authorize  them  to  do. 

Q.  It  was  not  really  for  stealing  t — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  technical  violation -of  the  law  f — A.  They  let  them  out  at 

orbitant  rates  and  let  out  contracts  in  violation  of  law. 

By  Mr.  HooKEB : 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  the  mismanagement  of  the 
mnty  affairs  these  three  officers  you  refer  to,  Parker,  Barrett,  and  Red- 
ODd,  became  very  obnoxious  to  the  whole  people  of  the  county  ! — A. 
wll  answer  it  in  this  way :  that  there  were  a  great  mauy  people  in 
mite  County  that  they  were  obnoxious  to,  but  there  were  a  great  many 
lat  they  were  not.  They  had  a  great  many  white  p)eople  there  who 
ere  their  friends. 


Washinoton,  February  6, 1877. 
Daniel  Butleb  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Tbllbb  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — ^Answer.  Bankin,  Mississippi. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there  t— A.  I  came  there  in  1856,  on 
le  20th  day  of  October.    I  have  been  there  over  twenty  years. 
Q.  What  do  you  know  about  the  campaign  in  Mississippi  during  the 
jar  1876  f    Were  you  an  officer  of  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  f— A.  I  was  one  of  the  judges. 
Q.  At  what  precinct  t — A.  Pelahatchee  Depot. 
Q.  State  what  yon  know  of  the  campaign,  beginning  with  the  first 
ling  that  was  done  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign. — A.  In  the  first 
lace  there  was  not  much  of  a  campaign  there,  particularly  with  the  re- 
nblicans. 

Q.  Are  you  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  the  campaign  was  carried  on  by  the  democrats! — A. 
he  democrats  held  their  meetings  in  every  direction  in  the  county,  and 
ere  not  disturbed  in  any  way  at  all.  We  did  attempt  to  have  speak- 
ig,  but  we  never  succeeded  more  than  once,  I  believe,  in  having  a 
3eech  in  our  county. 

Q.  State  where  yon  had  meetings,  and  where  yon  attempted  to  hold 
at  did  not  succeed  in  holding  meetings. — A.  We  did  not  attempt  to 
old  a  meeting  except  in  Brandon ;  that  is  the  county-seat ;  a  number  of 
entlemen  came  over  there  from  Jackson  to  make  speeches,  but  we  saw 
x>m  the  hostility  that  existed  there  that  it  was  useless  for  the  republi- 
ftn  party  to  undertake  to  hold  meetings. 

Q.  What  was  donet  How  was  the  hostility  shown  t — A.  Violence 
as  shown  there  by  jising  and  ordering  the  speaker  to  stop;  and  not 
nly  then,  but  at  other  times  they  said  they  were  going  to  have  no  re- 
ublican  meetings  about  there;  that  no  republican  speakers  should 
MDe  there  and  hold  meetings. 

Q.  How  many  people  rose  up,  and  what  number  of  people  participated 
\  the  disorder! — A.  There  were  several.  The  sheriff  was  called  on, 
ir  marshal  was  called  nxjon,  and  the  mayor  tried  to  keep  order  at  that 
leeting  in  Brandon. 

Q.  Did  he  do  it !  That  is  the  question.  Go  on  and  state  what  was 
one ;  state  how  the  meeting  commenced,  and  what  was  done. — A.  The 
3eaker  saw  there  was  joing  to  be  a  fuss,  and  he  stopped.    Some  of 
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them  told  him  to  go  ahead,  and  he  said  no,  he  would  stop.  Afler  that 
we  never  attempted  to  have  any  more  political  meetings,  because  we 
thought  it  was  useless. 

Q.  Did  he  stop  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  the  mayor  was  called  on  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  order! — A.  He  said  he  would  do  it  if  he  could.  Every 
on(;e  in  a  while  a  parcel  of  men  would  rise  up  and  tell  the  speaker  to 
stop  ;  that  he  should  not  use  such  language. 

Q.  What  would  they  say  f — A.  As  1  say,  they  told  him  he  should  not 
use  such  language;  that  he  was  falsifying  the  democrats. 

Q.  Did  they  do  that  in  the  mild  manner  in  which  you  relate  it!— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  they  did  it,  then — whether  in  a  threatening  way.— A. 
Yes,  sir;  it  was  in  a  threatening  way ;  the  way  I  received  it  was  in  a 
threatening  way. 

Q.  That  was  at  Brandon  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  any  attempt  made  to  hold  any  meetings  anywhere  else?— A. 
No,  sir;  that  is,  none  that  I  know  of,  where  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  armed  military  companies,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  in  that  campaign  f — A.  The  men  generally  go  armed 
about  such  places  as  that. 

Q.  But  was  there  any  armed  organization  ? — A.  That  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Armed  squads  of  men,  mounted  men,  riding  through  the  coaDtr?f 
— A.  Of  nights;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  was  asking  you. — A.  I  thought  you  meant  if  tbev 
had  an  organization  and  paraded  out  in  daytime. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  ! — A.  They  commenced  riding  around  there  a 
few  nights  before  the  election,  catching  some  of  the  colored  people 
wherever  they  could  and  whipping  them,  and  others  kept  out  of  tk 
way. 

Q.  What  did  they  whip  them  for  t — A,  1  do  not  know ;  I  could  not 
say  what  they  whipped  them  for.  It  gave  them  a  fright,  and  the  col- 
ored people  kept  out  of  the  way,  and  would  lay  out  of  their  houses. 

Q.  To  what  extent  was  this  riding  throughout  the  country  carried oot 
— A.  It  was  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Was  it  one  or  two  men  ? — A.  O,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Go  on  and  tell  what  it  wa6. — A.  There  was  a  great  number.  I 
could  not  say  exactly  how  many  there  were,  but  I  suppose  in  our  oeigb- 
borhood  there  were  some  hundred. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  they  ride  through  the  country! — A.  Thiswtf 
only  a  few  nights  before  the  election. 

Q.  Just  before  the  election  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  They  rode  around,  I  think, 
for  an  effect. 

Q.  To  what  extent  did  the  colored  people  sleep  out  of  their  houses  be- 
fore the  election,  and  for  how  longt — A.  It  was  only  three  or  to 
nights  that  they  slept  out  before  the  election,  and  then  probably  a  wee* 
after  the  election.  A  good  many  of  them  voted  the  repnblicau  ticket. 
those  who  did  vote,  and  they  were  dubious  to  sleep  in  their  houses  for 
fear  that  they  would  be  killed. 

Q.  Did  a  great  many  of  them  sleep  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  the  day  of  election  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  election;  was  there  any  violence! — A.  The  elee- 
tion  was  conducted  honestly  and  fair.    I  was  inside  the  house* 

Q.  I  am  asking  if  there  was  any  violence  f — A.  I  will  give  you  tbe 
whole  of  it. 

Q.  Go  on. — A.  But  on  the  outside  I  cannot  say  how  the  thing  ^ 
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,  more  than  they  got  up  a  row  there.  There  was  an  old  man 
\t  into  a  sort  of  scaffle  and  fight  and  ran  off,  and  they  shot  at 

L  colored  man  ? — A.  Tes,  sir.  I  reckon  they  shot  as  many  as  a 
balls  at  him.  They  never  hart  him,  though ;  and  from  that  the 
i  people  broke  off  and  left  the  place. 

V'hat  number  of  colored  people  left  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what 
r  there  was  that  left,  but  I  suppose  there  were  about  seventy-five 
ifused  to  vote.  They  went  off  in  every  direction  and  did  not 
ack,  and  they  met  others  who  were  coming  and  kept  them  from 
:,  told  them  not  to  come. 

[as  that  county  heretofore  been  republican  or  democratic  ? — A.  It 
*etty  close.    In  1875  the  democrats  elected  their  ticket,  but  in 
le  republicans  elected  their  ticket.    It  is  pretty  close, 
[ow  was  it  this  last  election  ? — A.  The  democrats  carried  it  by  a 
3d  majority. 

^hich  have  the  greatest  number  of  voters,  the  whites  or  blacks, 
county  ? — A.  The  colored  people  are  about  a  hundred  in  the 

y. 

f  voters? — A.   Yes,  sir;   somewhere   about  that.    I  have  not 
it  particularly. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

on  mean  on  the  registration  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  registration. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

►o  you  know  of  any  violence  being  offered  to  individual  voters, 

;  pistols  to  their  heads,  or  anything  of  that  kind  f — A.  I  do  not 

1;  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  I  understood  that  such  things  have 

fd. 

7hen  did  you  understand  that ;  on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  No, 

mderstood  it  the  next  day. 

rom  whom  did  you  understand  it  f — ^A.  I  understood  it  from  the 

hat  the  pistol  was  held  to. 

[ow  was  that  circumstance  f — A.  It  was  a  colored  man,  named 

11  Durrer.    He  said  that  Mr.  McMullan,  a  man  who  lives  at  the 

took  a  pistol  out  and  a  ticket  up,  and  told  him  if  he  did  not  take 

3ket  and  vote  it  that  he  would  blow  his  brains  out ;  and  he  fol- 

lim  up  to  the  door  to  see  that  he  voted  it. 

^hen  did  you  say  that  you  heard  of  that  transaction  ? — ^A.  The 

^o  you  know  whether  McMullan  was  indicted  in  the  United  States 

or  this  violence  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  indicted  or 

:t  I  think  the  case  went  before  the  grand  jury. 

'on  do  not  know  what  the  result  was! — A.  No,  sir. 

)o  you  know  of  anything  else  connected  with  the  election  in  1876 

m  have  not  told  t — ^A.  I  am  studying ;  I  cannot  caU  anything  to 

)o  you  know  anything  about  rewards  being  offered  to  anybody 
)uld  knock  down  the  first  negro  who  voted  the  republican  ticket, 
*  own  knowledge  ? — A.  I  have  heard  such  things  stated. 
7hen  did  you  hear  it  ? — A.  I  heard  that  the  next  day ;  a  man  by 
ne — 

'ou  were  not  there  f-^A.  O,  no,  sir ;  I  was  in  the  house ;  I  did  not 
rthing;  1  saw  a  couple  of  shots  fired  with  my  own  eyes,  however. 
Lt  this  man  who  run  away  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Hon.  H.  D.  Money,  (representing  Mr.  Kernan  :) 

Q.  You  have  told  all  you  know  of  violence  in  that  county  ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  of  the  matter! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  of  my 
own  knowledge.    I  have  heard  of  a  great  many  things. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  the  election  or  after  the  election.  Aboot  what 
time  did  the  republicans  begin  their  meetings  in  this  campaign  in  yoar 
county  T — A.  I  do  not  know.  It  must  have  been  somewhere  about  the 
last  of  August  or  the  first  of  September. 

Q.  This  meeting  that  you  speak  of  was  at  Brandon  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  men  who  were  speaking  there  and  were  inter- 
rupted f — A.  General  McKee,  here,  for  one. 

Q.  He  was  one  of  the  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  finish  his  speech  ? — A.  He  finished  his  speech,  bot 
the  objection  was  when  Sam  Ireland  was  speaking. 

Q.  He  is  here? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  here. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  the  man  objected  to  Samuel  Ireland  speaking  f- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  not  an  objection  besides  that  urged  against  Mr.  he- 
land  ? — A.  If  there  was,  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Did  they  not  object  to  hearing  him  speak  because  they  said  be  had 
used  the  funds  of  Alcorn  University  f  Was  he  not  chancellor  there  f- 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they  objected  to  him  on  that  accoant,bat 
several  of  them  asked  him  about  those  funds. 

Q.  Did  they  not  mention  that  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  did  oot 
want  to  hear  him  speak  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  did  that  It 
they  did,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it.  But  he  was  asked  several 
times  to  explain  that  matter. 

Q.  To  explain  about  this  matter! — A.  Yes,  sir;  about  $1,2(W. 

Q.  Twelve  thousand  dollars,  was  it  not  ? — ^A.  I  think  it  was  ilp 
they  said,  and  he  said  he  would  do  so ;  but,  then,  he  never  gotthroaj[ii' 

By  Mr.  Hooker,  (for  Mr.  Kernan :) 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  the  meeting  at  Brandon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it  that  the  interruption  occurred  in  the  meeting Y  ^^^ 
was  speaking  at  the  time? — ^A.  Sam.  Ireland. 

Q.  Was  he  afterwards  permitted  to  go  on  ! — A.  He  was  promised  to 
have  order,  but  they  kept  interrupting  him,  and  finally  he  quit 

Q.  Did  he  not  go  in  and  make  his  speech  ? — ^A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not 
get  through. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  ? — A.  When  they  told  him  to  speak  on  hesw" 
he  would  not  speak  any  more. 

Q.  He  quit! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  after  he  was  told  to  speak  on  t — A.  Yes,  sir.         .  . 

Q.  He  was  told  to  speak  on? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  told  byafti^ 
of  his,  who  was  on  the  stand  with  him.  He  said,  ^'  Speak  on,"  bat  s^ 
said,  '^  No,  I  am  not  going  to  do  it." 

Q.  Were  they  friends  of  his  who  urged  him  to  speak  onf— A.  i'^ 
sir. 

Q.  And  he  declined? — A.  Yes,  sir.    They  tried  to  keep  order the*^  ^ 
and  promised  General  McKee  that  they  would  keep  order— the  shenfi 
and  the  mayor  too;  but  they  kept  interrupting  him  when  he  spoke. 

Q.  Interrupting  him  how — by  asking  questions  ? — A-  Yes,  sir;  ^'^ 
telling  him  he  must  not  say  such  and  such  words. 

Q.  What  were  "  such  and  such  words''  that  he  had  said  that  were oo- 
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ectionable! — A.  One  thing  he  said  that  was  objectiouable  was  that 
I  republican  could  not  go  into  Yazoo  County  and  make  a  republican 
ipeech. 

Q.  What  occasion  had  he  to  say  that  iu  Eankin  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
'xactly  how  he  brought  it  up, 

Q.  That  was  objected  to  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  was  objected  to  by  the 
lemocrats. 

Q.  Did  they  say  anything  about  Ireland's  being  a  defaulter  of  the 
<2hoo1-fund  of  the  college? — A.  They  said  something  about  that.  They 
ksked  him  to  explain  what  be  did  with  that  money. 

Q.  Did  he  explain  ? — A.  He  told  them  he  would,  but  he  never  sue- 
«eded  in  his  speech. 

Q.  Did  they  object  to  his  explaining  after  asking  him  I — A.  O,  no, 
iir. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  explain  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  never  did  explain ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  interruption  at  the  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
hat  is  the  only  interruption  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Who  else  spoke  besides  Ireland! — A.  General  McKee,  Judge  Al- 
5om,  and  Doctor  Barrett. 

Q.  This  gentleman  who  is  here? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interruption  while  he  was  speaking  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
:here  was  not  any  interruption ;  there  were  questions  asked,  and  they 
readily  answered  them  and  went  on. 

Q.  Questions  asked  of  them  as  they  asked  questions  of  Ireland  ? — A. 
Fhey  did  not  say  that  they  must  not  say  so  and  so  to  them. 

Q.  They  were  questions  such  as  are  asked  of  speakers  ordinarily  ? — 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  answered,  and  the  meeting  passed  off  quietly  ? — A.  It 
;)a88ed  off  quietly  with  them,  but  they  seemed  to  be  wrathy  towards 
Ireland. 

Q.  What  was  the  order  of  speaking ;  who  spoke  first  I — A.  General 
StIcKee,  I  believe. 

Q.  Who  spoke  next  f — A.  I  think  it  was  Dr.  Barrett. 

Q.  And  who  next  f — A.  Judge  Alcorn. 

Q.  And  who  last! — A.  Ireland.    I  think  that  is  the  way 

Q.  You  think  that  was  the  order  of  speaking  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  believe 
lot. 

Q.  Correct  yourself. — A.  I  believe  Alcorn  spoke  last. 

Q.  Ireland  spoke  before  Alcorn? — A.  Yes,  sir;  probably  that  was 
the  way. 

Q.  Did  they  hear  Alcorn  through? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  very  mild 
speech.  > 

Q.  The  meeting  then  adjourned? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  disturbance  at  the  meeting  except  what  you  have 
described  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  no  disturbance  except  what  I  have 
described. 

Q.  What  party  do  you  belong  to? — A.  The  republican  party. 

Q.  You  have  always  belonged  to  that  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  William  Mannery 
living  in  Bankin  Gounty  ? — A.  The  young  man  ?    I  know  them  both. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  old  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  an  old  man? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  ? — A.  I  reckon  he  is  nearly  sixty. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  make  any  speeches  during  the  canvass  last 
rear  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  did  not? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  democrat,  is  he  not  f — A.  I  believe  so.  • 

Q.  He  has  been  a  democrat  all  the  time! — A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  Did  a  great  many  colored  people  in  Rankin  County  join  the 
democratic  party  f — A.  There  were  some  more  this  last  year  than  osual. 
I  do  not  know  the  number,  though. 

Q.  How  does  it  happen  you  never  heard  Mannery  ;  did  you  never  go 
to  any  public  meeting  where  he  was  speaking  ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  you  see  he 
lived  down  near  Jackson. 

Q.  At  Steen's  Creek  t — A.  No,  sir,  he  does  not  live  there;  helivw 
near  Jackson.    I  have  been  to  his  house. 

Q.  He  is  a  man  of  means  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Raises  pretty  good  crops  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  been  a  tax-payer  for  a  long  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  He  is  a  colored  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  is  a  colored  man. 

By  Mr.  Hookeb  : 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  people  of  Rankin  County  joined 
the  democratic  ranks  during  the  last  contest! — A.  I  could  not  say  that 
they  joined  it,  but  they  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  A  good  many ;  1 
do  not  know  how  to  estimate  the  number. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  good  many. 

Q.  Joined  the  democratic  party  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ?— 
A.  I  do  not  say  they  joined  the  party ;  they  voted  the  ticket. 

Q.  Did  they  not  join  a  democratic  club  ? — A.  A  few  did  up  aboat 
with  us. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  f — A.  At  Pelahatchee. 

Q.  That  is  above  Brandon,  the  county-seat  T — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  twenty  miles  above  it? — ^A.  No,  sir,  about  twelve  miles. 

Q.  How  was  the  vote  in  that  county,  if  you  know,  during  the  last 
election  of  1876,  as  compared  with  1875  ? — A.  It  was  no  comparison  to 
the  years  heretofore. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  the  years  when  the  republican  party  had 
control  of  the  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  years  from  1869  and  1870  up  to  1875,  did  the  colored 
people  march  into  the  towns  in  companies,  in  clubs,  armed  or  unarmed, 
at  those  elections? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  clubs  ? — A.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for 
them  to  have  a  walking-stick. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that.  Did  they  not  have  clubs,  companies,  dem- 
ocratic clubs,  political  clubs  ? — A.  O,  I  understand  you  now. 

Q.  They  had  republican  clubs  everywhere,  did  they  not,  in  Eankiu 
County,  from  1869  and  1870  up  to  1875  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  voting-polls — going  in 
clubs? — A.  Sometimes  some  clubs  would  go. 

Q.  Mounted  or  on  foot,  or  in  both  ways  ? — A.  Sometimes  mounted ; 
some  would  be  mounted. 

Q.  They  would  go  with  drums  beating  and  fifes  ? — A.  Not  very  ofl«D» 
because  they  have  not  got  many  of  them :  but  they  sometimes  did. 

Q.  Whenever  they  had  them  they  did  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  go  armed  or  unarmed  ? — A.  Very  few  colored  people 
have  arms ;  that  is,  pistols.  They  have  guns.  Most  of  them  have  gtiQ^ 
but  very  few  of  them  have  pistols. 

Q.  In  your  region  of  country  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  very  few  of. 
them  have  pistols. 
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je  who  had  them  wore  them  on  those  occasions  ? — A.  Some- 
J  did. 

r  went  with  drams  and  fifes  and  banners  flying  to  these  meet- 
.  Some  few  did. 

'  did  they  go  from  your  region  of  country! — A.  They  went  in 
»u8ly,  or  just  every  way.  They  did  not  go  in  line  as  a  chib  on 
f  the  election  this  last  November.  A  few  came  up,  probably 
)r  twenty,  in  a  gang,  but  there  were  no  clubs, 
rou  know  what  the  vote  was  in  Kankin  County  in  1875,  the 
f  votes  polled  in  the  county? — A.  I  have  forgotten.  1  did 
;  I  have  forgotten ;  I  think  somewhere  about  two  thousand 
red ;  I  reckon  somewhere  along  there. 

ut  two  thousand  seven  hundred,  was  it  not,  in  1875? — A. 
sand  five  hundred  or  two  thousand  seven  hundred )  some- 
ng  there. 

It  was  it  in  1876 1 — A.  I  have  forgotten. 
It  was  the  difference  !    You  have  said  there  was  a  difference 
>unty. — A.  What  I  mean  by  the  difference  was  that  there  was 
ce  in  the  party  vote. 

int  to  ascertain  the  difference  in  the  whole  number  of  votes 
►th  parties  in  1876  and  1876,  if  you  know. — A.  I  do  not. 
say  it  was  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  in  1875? — A. 

T  much  was  it  in  1876  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  forgotten 

vote  was  this  last  year. 

\  it  a  very  great  reduction  of  the  former  vote  or  not  ? — A.  No, 

ik  not. 

a  great  change  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

r  nearly  the  same,  was  it  not? — A.  I  think  there  was  not 

erence  in  the  vote  last  year. 

more  than  two  or  three  hundred  votes? — A.  No;  I  suppose 
een  last  year  and  the  year  before. 

more  than  a  difference  of  a  hundred  votes  ? — A.  I  do  not 
?ther  there  was  a  difference  of  one  hundred ;  I  could  not  say 

I  there  a  difference  of  two  hundred  ? — A.  I  say  I  do  not  know 

\  there  a  difference  of  three  hundred  ? — A.  I  do  not  suppose 

'. 

a  you  say  that  there  was  a  very  large  number  of  colored  men 

1  this  democratic  ticket  at  this  last  election  in  1876  ? — A.  Yes, 

ise  the  majority  was  a  thousand  this  year. 

refore  there  must  necessarily  have  been  a  very  large  number 

I  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket  ? — ^A.  Certainly ;  but  a 

y  colored  men  did  not  vote  at  all. 

^ou  know  of  any  colored  man  in  the  county  of  Eankin  on  the 

KStion  who  was  intimidated  or  forced  to  vote  the  democratic 

D  did  not  vote  it  voluntarily  ? — A.  I  only  know  from  what  was 

jTOU  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  anything  of  that  sort  ? — 
r ;  I  was  inside  of  the  polls  and  could  not  see  what  was  going 

?• 

you  hear  anything  of  that  sort  at  the  polls  on  the  day  of  eh'c- 

.  No,  sir ;  I  was  inside. 

I  you  do  not  know  of  a  single  case  of  intimidation  in  Rankin 

1  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  before  f — A.  No,  sir ;  only  in  the  way  of  riding  around.  I  think 
that  could  be  considered  intimidation,  frightening  the  colored  people 
and  keeping  them  out  in  the  woods. 

Q.  But  did  they  vote  afterward  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  were  frightened  and  intimidated  in  this  way! 
— A.  There  were  a  great  many  of  them  wbo  would  have  voted  if  it  bad 
not  been  for  the  disturbance  that  occurred  on  the  day  of  election  at  tiie 
polls. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  the  disturbance  occurred  ? — A.  I  saw  some  of 
it. 

Q.  At  your  own  place  ! — ^A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  Pelahatchee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  disturbance  t — A.  They  got  up  a  fiiss  t\m 
with  some  colored  people.  There  was  an  old  colored  man  and  a  white 
nian  got  into  a  little  tussle,  and  the  colored  man  ran  off  and  they  com 
menced  to  shoot  at  him. 

Q.  What  was  it  about  ?  Was  it  about  political  matters  f— A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  About  political  matters  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  difficulty  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  occurred  during  the  day  f — A.  That  was  the  only  oue  aboot 
political  matters. 

Q.  At  what  time  in  the  day  did  that  occur? — A.  I  reckon  it  was  U 
o'clock. 

Q.  Eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  election  go  on  peaceably  and  quietly  after  that !— A.  We 
stopped  then  for  about  an  hour,  I  suppose,  to  get  everything  cooW 
down.    It  seemed  to  be  very  boisterous  about  there. 

Q.  Did  you  then  resume  the  voting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  election  go  on  quietly  after  that  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  other  disturbance  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  old  man  hit  or  hurt  f — A.  No,  sir ;  but  you  see  the  col 
ored  people  got  frightened  off  and  left,  and  met  others  that  were  comiog 
and  kept  them  from  coming. 

Q.  What  was  the  difference  in  the  vote  at  your  precinct  in  1875  and 
1876  ? — A.  There  was  a  considerable  difference  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  changed.  You  know  we  used  to  go  anywhere  we  pleased  in  oar 
beat.    You  know  that  was  the  way. 

Q.  Yes. — ^A.  Now  they  have  changed  it  and  divided  the  district. 

Q.  They  have  laid  off'  the  districts  so  as  to  embrace  different  tern- 
tory  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  vote  increased  or  diminished  by  the  division !— A.  Oor 
vote  was  diminished  considerably. 

Q.  Therefore  it  was  necessarily  leas  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  diminution,  what  was  the  difference  in  the 
vote  at  your  poll  between  1875  and  1876!  What  was  it  in  1875  and 
what  was  it  in  1876  f — ^A.  I  think  the  colored  vote  there  was  aboot  200. 
This  last  year  it  was  392  or  400 ;  but  you  see  that  was  cut. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  that  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  diminishrf 
district? — ^A.  I  reckon  you  might  say  half  of  it  could  be  accoaoted for 
in  that  way. 

Q.  You  alluded  in  your  direct  exsfhiination  to  a  man  named  McMol* 
Ian  who  threatened  to  blow  a  colored  man's  brains  out.  What  did  tW 
difficulty  grow  out  off — A.  Nothing,  only  be  wanted  him  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Who  did  t— A.  McMullan. 
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!•  You  say  you  suppose.    Do  you  know  ? — A.  This  was  told  me. 
h  Yon  do  not  know  anything  about  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  it  of  my 
li  knowledge.    I  did  not  see  it.    It  was  told  me  the  next  day. 
tfr.  Hooker.  I  submit  respectfully,  Senator,  that  there  ought  to  be 
objection  interposed  there,  and  we  shall  do  so,  as  it  is  hearsay  evi- 
nce. 

Ur.  Telleb.  Hearsay  does  not  amount  to  much.  I  did  not  go  into 
U  qaestion  particularly,  as  the  witness  did  not  know  the  fact  of  his 
Q  knowledge. 

OHN  p.  GiLMEB  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

lestion.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  I  reside  in  Scooba,  in 
per  County,  Mississippi. 

How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  I  was  there  only  a  short 

a  week  or  two  before  I  was  subpcenaed. 

How  long  have  you  resided  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  I  went  there  in 
oa  ber,  1868,  to  Scooba,  and  I  have  since  lived  at  Scooba  and  De  Kalb. 

Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ! — A.  I  was  born  in  Georgia,  and 
i  in  Alabama,  and  have  been  in  Mississippi  since  1868.    I  have 
Hved  in  those  three  States. 
"VVere  you  in  the  confederate  army! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^Vere  you  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  during  the  political  campaign 
75  ?_A.  Yes,  sir. 

I>id  you  take  any  part  in  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  some  part  in  it. 

What  counties  were  you  in  during  that  campaign? — A.  I  was  in 
'al  counties  during  the  time.  I  at  the  time  represented  the  district 
^y  county  is  in,  in  the  State  senate.  There  are  three  counties  in 
"Strict,  and  I  was  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

What  counties  are  in  your  district! — A.  Noxubee,  Neshoba,  and 
^P^r,  at  that  time.    The  State  has  been  redistricted  since. 
•  Did  you  canvass  your  district  f — A.  I  canvassed  Kemper  County 
'S  tbe  county  I  live  in. 

^-  Yon  may  state  what  was  the  character  of  the  campaign  in  1875, 
^^[iencing  with  the  first  and  running  right  down  through. — ^.  I  did 
^engage  in  the  campaign  when  it  was  opened.  At  the  time  the  re- 
^/icans  held  their  convention  I  was  in  Saint  Louis.  They  nominated 
^^^  candidates  for  representative  and  county  officers,  but  for  some 
^n  they  did  not  make  any  nomination  for  State  senator,  and  held  a 
Jvention  for  that  purpose  after  1  returned.  I  had  decided  not  to  be 
^^ndidate  for  re-election  or  a  candidate  for  any  political  position, 
^^ever,  after  being  nominated  I  concluded  to  go  into  the  campaign.. 
>^as  then  about  half  completed  in  the  county.  I  made  several 
^bes  at  Scooba,  Wahalak,  De  Kalb,  and  two  or  three  other  places,^ 
haps,  in  the  county. 

^.  Go  on  and  state  what  was  the  character  of  the  campaign,  and  how 
^as  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  democrats. — A.  So  far  as  the  cam- 
gQ  was  conducted  on  both  sides,  there  was  considerable  feeling,, 
ugh  only  in  a  few  instances  of  a  very  excitable  nature.  At  the 
ublican  meetings  there  were  lar^e  numbers  of  democrats  who  attended 

meetings,  which  was  something  unusual  for  them,  and  the  speakers 
lerally  were  interrupted  with  questions  in  various  ways.    So  far  as 

individual  scrutiny  is  concerned  I  do  not  think  I  was  ever  inter- 
red at  all  on  tbe  stand  while  attempting  to  make  a  speech.  At  some 
ces  reports  would  come  to  us  that  we  could  not  have  any  meeting, 

32  MIS 
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tbat  we  were  going  to  be  interfered  with  daring  the  time  of  speaking; 
but  the  real  excitement  that  amounted  to  anything  seemed  to  be  about 
the  latter  days  of  the  campaign  ;  that  is,  where  I  was  present,  at 
Scooba,  Wahalak,  and  De  Kalb. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there.  State  what  the  excitement  was,  aDd 
what  was  done. — A.  We  closed  the  campaign  in  Kemper  County  with 
public  speaking  at  Scooba  on  Saturday  before  the  election,  which  was 
held  on  the  following  Tuesday. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  On  Saturday! — A.  On  Friday  or  Saturday ;  I  will  not  be  positive 
about  the  date.  It  was  on  Friday  or  Saturday  before  the  election  which 
was  held  on  Tuesday.  There  was  a  gentleman  up  there,  and  I  do  notoow 
remember  his  name,  from  Enterprise.  He  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
large  portion  of. the  colored  element,  and  a  great  many  democrats,  white 
people,  who  were  in  there,  and  he  was  making  a  very  bitter  and,  as  I 
thought,  a  very  incendiary  speech.  There  had  been  threats  made  to 
me  prior  to  that  in  Scooba,  by  leading  men  around  there,  about  in  this 
way,  that  "  ^ext  Tuesday,''  or  *'  the  first  Tuesday  in  November  yoar  sort 
will  go  up,  and  you  will  have  no  longer  any  influence  in  Kemper 
County;''  and  even  in  terms  worse  than  that;  but  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  them.  As  there  seemed  to  be  some  excitement  on  that  day. 
I  went  into  the  office  of  the  mayor,  Mr.  Wood.  There  was  myself,  and 
Judge  Chisolm,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Duke.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
there  was  any  one  else  there  or  not.  These  threats  had  been  made  to 
me  prior  to  that.  They  said,  "  You  shall  not,  as  yoa  have  done  hereto 
fore,  put  the  ticket  into  the  bands  of  the  negro  and  make  him  vote  tbat 
ticket."  We  were  in  there  consulting  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
election  should  be  held.  Myself  and  Judge  Chisolm  made  the  propo^ 
sition  to  Mr.  Duke,  to  Mr.  Miller,  to  Jones,  and  Mr.  Hab.  Wo(Ki,the 
mayor  of  the  town,  that  we  bad  never  been  guilty  of  these  charges,  and 
we  had  never  forced  anybody  to  vote  any  way  except  according  to  his 
own  conscience,  and  that  we  were  perfectly  willing  to  let  it  be  und«- 
stood  by  both  sides  that  the  democrats  could  electioneer  as  mach  as 
they  pleased ;  but  we  would  put  tickets  in  some  place  where  it  could  be 
understood  that  republican  tickets  could  be  gotten,  and  all  partie* 
who  wanted  to  go  and  get  a  ticket,  whether  republican  or  democrat, 
could  get  their  ticket  and  nobody  should  interfere  with  them  or  bother 
them,  or  talk  to  them  at  all,  but  just  let  them  go  along  and  vote  as  they 
pleased;  and  that  on  the  day  of  the  election  we  would  have  no  can- 
vassing whatever,  and  not  try  to  influence  a  single  vote.  Mr.  Wood 
was  disiK)sed  to  agree  to  tbat;  but  Mr.  Duke  would  not  agree  to  it 

By  Mr.  Tellee  : 

Q.  Mr.  Wood  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Duke,  too! — A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Duke  would  not  agree  toUtf^ 
He  said  be  proposed  to  canvass  as  much  as  he  pleased.  Mr.  Jones  said 
he  did  not  propose  tbat  there  should  be  tickets  taken  away  from  the 
negroes  and  they  cursed  for  having  voted  the  democratic  ticket  as  had 
been  done  before,  or  as  I  bad  done,  rather.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Jones,  if  y<* 
say  I  ever  cursed  any  one,  or  forced  anybody  to  vote  any  way  hat 
according  to  their  own  consciences,  it  is  not  so."  He  said,  '*  That  is  the 
report  all  over  the  country."  I  said,  '*  The  report  all  over  the  coontiT 
then  is  a  damned  lie,  and  the  author  of  it  is  a  damned  liar."  At  tba( 
time  Mr.  Dunlap,  the  marshal,  came  in  and  said  there  was  great  ei* 
citement  out  on  the  street,  and  he  wanted  the  police  force  of  the  townlB* 
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reased.  Then  I  left  and  I  came  aronnd  to  the  rear  end  of  the  store  that 
was  occnpying  with  myself  and  brother,  and  we  got  some  goods-boxes 
b<^re  and  assembled  a  big  crowd  and  we  had  some  three  or  four 
>^ecbe8.  While  the  speakers  were  interrupted  occasionally,  I  did  not 
"^  any  excitement  at  that  time;  but  during  that  evening  and  Sunday 
Uowing  there  were  colored  men  who  came  to  me,  and  some  white  men, 
>«  who  were  democrats,  and  told  me  in  a  confidential  way  that  they 
'  not  want  their  names  exposed;  lest  it  would  result  in  their  injury, 
that  efiforts  would  be  made  to  assassinate  myself  and  Judge  Chis- 
,  the  leading  republicans,  on  the  day  of  election ;  that  Alabamians 
Id  be  over  there,  and  that  on  Monday  night  they  would  have  torch- 
fc  processions. 

r.  Money.  This  is  all  hearsay,    I  wish  it  understood  that  it  is  not 
ssary  for  me  to  object  every  time. 
f-  XfiLLEB.  You  had  better  mention  it  when  you  want  an  objection 

'•  AfioNEY.  I  want  to  object  every  time  that  the  witness  mentions 
^y  evidence. 
Ejection  overruled.) 

^©Witness.  They  said  that  there  would  be  torchlight  processions 
iii^ht  all  over  the  country. 

(By  Mr.  Teller.)  The  night  before  the  election! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
th.a>t  they  intended  to  assassinate  me  and  Mr.  Chisolm.    Mr.  Orr, 
^^  the  managers  of  the  election,  told  me,  "  There  is  no  use  in  talk- 
'  s^id  he,  "  I  am  afraid  to  hold  the  election.'' 
•  ^»Va8  he  a  democrat  or  a  republican  f — A.  A  republican. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

•/VVas  he  one  of  the  judges! — A.  He  was  one  of  the  managers  of 
tion  at  the  precinct. 

By  Mr. Teller: 

i-  M^'hite  or  black  ! — A.  He  was  a  white  man.  He  sent  around  to 
room,  late  on  Sunday  night,  word  that  he  had  just  been  up  to  see 
sister,  whose  husband  was  a  democrat,  up  near  Wahalak  Station, 
^tday ;  that  she  had  sent  for  him  to  be  certain  to  come  there  ;  that 
W'as  very  important  that  he  should  go  there.  He  said  he  had  been  up 
^^9  and  his  sister  had  informed  him  that  she  had  information  from 
^  \lemocratic  friends  of  what  would  be  done  with  himself  and  other 
iding  republicans  there,  and  advised  him  not  to  remain  in  Scooba, 
^  to  leave  Scooba  until  after  the  election,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with 
He  seemed  very  much  alarmed.  I  knew  there  were  good  grounds 
^  Wing  alarmed.'but  1  did  not  know  whether  it  was  so  bad.  I  in- 
^^ed  him  that  I  did  not  think  there  would  be  much  trouble ;  that 
>oody  would  bother  him :  that  these  reports  might  be  put  out  for  the 
^^pose  of  scaring  him.  That  night  there  were  couriers  coming  in  from 
^  country  and  posting  me  of  threats  they  had  heard,  and  asking  me 
^e  could  not  get  assistance  in  the  way  of  United  States  troops  for 
Election.  They  said  that  night-riders  had  shot  into  the  houses  of  the 
lored  people  at  night,  and  there  were  people  traveling  all  over  the 
tiQtry  at  all  hours  of  the  night. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  This  is  what  you  were  told  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Money.  I  want  to  object  to  the  whole  of  that  from  the  time  the 

Sculty  happened  in  the  mayor's  office.    All  has  been  hearsay  since 

»t. 
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Mr.  Teller.  Your  objection  will  cover  the  whole  of  it. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  That  was  kept  up  for  the  whole  night.  On  Monday 
morning  I  went  down  on  the  streets  and  I  saw  men — however.  1  am 
getting  along  a  little  too  fast — I  saw  men  coming  in  Saturday  uightand 
Sunday  night.  On  Saturday,  and  even  Friday  night,  prior  to  thaU 
saw  them  coming  in  with  guns.  I  will  get  back  now.  Oo  Monday 
morning  the  men  were  in  the  streets.  There  was  a  crowd  and  there  ap 
peared  to  be  great  excitement.  As  I  walked  down  street  to  my  store  I 
heard  curses  of  "  God  damn  the  radical  party,"  and  *'  Gk)d  damn  the 
United  States  Government,"  and  threats  that  "  We  ought  to  haoji 
them^  God  damn  them,"  to  a  great  extent  all  along  the  street  I  bad 
been  sent  for  by  a  citizen  of  Scooba,  a  democrat. 

By  Mr.  Teller: 

Q.  Were  these  white  men  and  democrats  that  you  beard  make  these 
threats  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  all  white  men  and  all  democrats.  I  bad 
been  sent  for  by  a  personal  friend,  who  was  a  democrat,  and  be  in 
formed  me  that  my  life  would  be  in  danger,  and  that  in  a  very  short 
time  there  would  be  a  lot  of  Alabamians  over  there  armed,  coming  there 
ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  me;  that,  i)erhai)S,  they 
would  go  on  to  De  Kalb  and  assassinate  Judge  Ghisolm  and  other  le^d 
ing  republicans  there.  I  left  for  De  Kalb.  I  was  advised  b.v  this 
friend  to  go  there,  and  to  take  a  by-way,  and  not  go  the  main  road.  1 
started — I  knew  the  country  pretty  well,  and  I  took  trails  winding  about 
a  way  1  did  not  think  was  traveled  very  often,  except  by  deer  and  vild 
animals  of  the  forest.  I  saw  that  at  the  roads,  as  I  would  approach 
them  at  the  forks,  there  were  apparently  guards  stationed,  three  and 
four  men  on  horseback,  with  guns,  I  got  to  che  honse  of  a  man  aose 
six  or  seven  miles  from  DeKalb,  who  I  did  not  think  had  much  ioteit^ 
in  politics.  I  had  befriended  him  on  a  few  occasions,  and  I  thoagbt 
he  would  be  my  friend.  I  told  him  I  wanted  some  water,  intending  to 
talk  with  him.  Said  he,  '^  Gilmer,  what  is  all  this  excitement  forf  I 
said,  "  I  do  not  know.  I  am  nearly  perished  for  water.  I  do  not  see  any 
men  about."  I  wanted  him  to  tell  me  if  there  was  any  trouble  first. 
He  said,  ''Yes;  there  is  a  young  man  who  just  left  here,  and  several 
parties  have  just  passed  by  my  house  with  guns.'' 

Mr.  Money.  I  object  to  all  that. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  He  said,  *' Yesj  there  is  a  man,  who  just  left  bwe, 
young  Mr.  Overstreet.  He  came  here  for  my  gun,  and  I  refused  to  let 
him  have  it.  He  said  the  negroes  were  fighting  in  De  Kalb,  and  tiu^t 
Judge  Ghisolm  was  at  the  head  of  it,  and  the  people  were  hurrying  od 
to  Sucarnoochee  bridge,"  a  crossing  about  two  miles  from  De  Kalb; 
and  he  said  to  me,  "Gilmer,  if  you  go  there,  you  will  be  killed.^  I  re- 
plied that  I  guesed  not.  He  said,  "  I  will  just  swear  that  yoa  will  be 
killed,  but  do  not  say  a  word  that  I  told  you.''  I  said,  "I  want  to g?^ 
to  De  Kalb.  Can  I  get  there  without  going  the  road  V  He  says,  *' Yes; 
but  there  are  guards  all  along  the  road  every  mile,  and  you  cannot  go 
in  the  road  to  De  Kalb  without  being  assassinated."  I  said,  "You  do 
not  think  they  would  just  shoot  me  down  without  giving  mesoniesbow- 
ing,  do  you  !"  He  said,  '*  Yes ;  I  do  not  think  they  would  say  a  singltf 
word  to  you.  I  think  that  is  the  programme,  not  to  open  their  naoatbs^t 
all,  but  just  to  shoot  you  and  Ghisolm  on  sight.^  I  said,  '*  Well,th€D» 
I  should  like  to  get  you  to  pilot  me  through  the  woods."  He  said/'^ 
will  go  and  show  you  about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  through  the  wood^ 
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d  after  that  I  will  sbow  you  a  road  that  you  will  be  safe."'    We 

arted,  and  when  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  he  got  Beared  and  seemed 

)  be  very  much  excited,  and  wanted  to  go  back  and  get  his  gun.     I 

aited  for  him.    He  told  me  I  better  leave  my  horse  in  the  woods,  and 

»ke  through  the  woods. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Take  it  afoot  t— A.  Yes,  sir;  he  went  back  and 

>t  his  gun,  and  then  he  said,  "  I  will  go  with  you  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

flier,  and  perhaps  you  can  make  your  way  all  right."    I  insisted 

^n  his  going  with  me,  and  finally  gave  him  fifty  dollars  lo  go. 

i.  To  go  farther,  you  mean  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  to  go  farther  until  I  got 

bin  about  two  miles'of  DeKalb,  where  1  knew  the  woods  very  well. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

-Are  you  talking  about  1875  or  1876  !— A.  1875. 
Is  not  pretty  near  all  that  testimony  in  the  Boutwell  report  ? — A. 
^er  was  examined  by  that  committee.    I  was  summoned,  but  was 

By  Mr.  Teller: 

Go  on  with  your  statement. — A.  This  gentleman  conilucted  me 

-  four  or  five  miles  through  the  woods  to  about  two  miles  of  De 
>•  After  1  crossed  the  creek,  I  came  across  a  colored  man  i)icking 
>n  with  his  wife;  I  did  not  know  them,  but  they  knew  me.  This 
leman  who  piloted  mo  refused  absolutely  to  go  any  farther.  I 
^  the  colored  man  to  go  with  me,  and  he  went  with  me  and  piloted 
brough  the  woods  to  the  town.    Afterward  this  colored  man,  or  his 

lather — I  was  there — told  me 

^.   Money.  1  object  to  that. 
'^^  objection  was  overruled.) 

tie  Witness.  She  told  me  that  I  had  scarcely  got  out  of  sight  when 
parties  rode  up  with  double-barreled  guns,  inquiring  if  I  went  that 
9  and  they  said  I  was  somewhere  in  tbe  woods  trying  to  make  my 
'  to  De  Kalb.  I  took  the  precaution  before  1  left  to  tell  her  if  any  one 
seil  by  and  inquired  for  me  to  say  that  I  had  not  been  there,  and  she 
s  she  so  answered.  I  got  into  De  Kalb  and  found  considerable  ex- 
ittient  there.  J  did  not  go  down  the  streets,  but  1  was  nearly  there 
^li  I  met  some  of  my  friends,  and  I  found  that  a  report  had  been  put 

-  about  me.  1  had  recently  been  to  Jackson,*and  I  found  the  report  had 
*^  put  out  that  I  had  shipped  arms  to  Shuqualak  and  to  Scooba  by 
^road,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  that  I  had  brought  a  trunk  back  from 
^ksou  heavily  laden,  supposed  to  contain  ammunition;  and  also  that 
^agon-load  of  arms  had  gone  through  the  country  to  De  Kalb  from 
^ksou,  for  the  purpose  of  arming  the  negroes,  and,  in  addition  to  that, 
^t  we  had  shipped  about  forty  barrels  of  whisky,  which  they  claimed 

l>e  an  unusual  amount  for  that  little  town,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
^''pose  of  making  the  negroes  drunk  and  arming  them  with  these  guns 
order  to  create  an  excitement  among  the  colored  element  to  make 
^^  attack  the  whites.  1  was  informed  of  that  by  republican  friends, 
hen  I  got  to  De  Kalb  1  asked  lor  the  informant,  and  they  referred  me 
Captain  James  Watts  and  lawyer  E.  G.  Ellis,  both  lawyers  and  demo- 
at8  of  that  town  and  county.  They  said  they  had  got' their  inlbrma- 
^n  from  them,  and  that  they  were  talking  about  moving  their  families 
^^  of  town  to  get  them  away  from  any  trouble  that  might  occur  on  ac- 
i^nt  of  a  riot  from  the  radical  party.  I  asked  Mr.  Watts  and  Mr. 
'.'*8  it  they  believed  any  such  thing.  They  said  they  did  not  hardly 
jnk  it  of  me  belore,  but  that  this  report  came  from  a  very  reliable  source. 
^0  not  remember  what  they  told  me  at  that  time,  but  my  understand- 
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ing  was  that  tbey  told  me  that  Mr.  Duke  was  the  man  who  wrote  ihe 
letter  up  there.  I  am  certain  they  told  me  that ;  but  afterward  they 
said  I  was  mistaken,  and  that  it  was  Mr.  Franklin. 

Q.  Was  there  any  truth  in  that  report  about  the  arms  and  whisky 
sent  from  Jackson? — ^A.  Not  in  the  least.  I  had  been  to  Jackson, bat 
I  took  a  little  hand- valise  about  this  long  Fillustrating]  with  me,  contain- 
ing only  perhaps  a  couple  of  shirts  ana  handkerchiefs.  I  was  only 
there  a  day  or  two,  and  that  was  all  I  took  off,  and  all  I  brought  back 
with  me.  If  I  had  shipped  these  guns  at  either  place,  either  by  freight 
or  express,  or  sent  a  package,  the  agents  at  each  of  those  depots  wen; 
democrats  and  white  men,  and  they  would  have  been  bound  to  have 
known  it. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  it ;  that  is  enough. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not 

CJ.  There  was  no  excuse  for  the  story,  then  f — A.  None,  whatever. 

Q.  You  had  given  nobody  any  reason  to  suppose  so  f — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  need  not  state  what  these  men  stated  about  that ,  it  is  enoogii 
to  deny  the  proposition.  Go  on  and  state  what  further  occurred.— 1 
We  went  to  the  woods. 

Q.  What  did  you  go  to  the  woods  for;  for  safety  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I 
would  not  have  gone  there  if  it  had  not  been  for  safety.     However,  be 
fore  I  went  there,  there  was  some  excitement  about  holding  the  electioiL 
Mr.  Brittin,   Mr.  Welch,  Dr.  Fox,  Mr.  Ellis,  and    myself,  and  some 
republicans   were    in    conversation.     These    first    I   mentioned  were 
dL^mocrats.    They  told  me  that  if  the  election  would  go  on  at  Scooto. 
the  managers  of  the  election  need  not  fear ;  that  they  would  not  be  in 
terfered  with.    I  told  them  that  if  they  would  write  to  the  leading  oeo 
to  give  these  parties  protection,  I  would  write  such  a  letter  to  Mr.  On, 
one  of  the  republican  managers  of  the  election ;  that  if  they  would  sj 
sure  me  that  he  would  not  be  interfered  with,  I  would  write  to  him  that 
I  did  not  believe  they  would  be  interfered  with.    I  wrote  to  them,  and 
left  the  note  to  be  sent,  and  I  went  into  the  woods. 

Q.  This  was  the  Saturday  before  the  election  t — A.  This  was  on  Mod 
day  before  the  election. 

Q.  The  day  before  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  the  woods  f — A.  We  staid  there — 

Q.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  "  we  f — A.  Myself,  Judge  Chisolm,  Mr. 
Eosenbaum,  Mr.  Hopper,  and  two  or  three  others. 

Q.  Were  all  of  you  white  men  t — A.  All  of  us  were  white  men. 

Q.  And  all  republicans  f — A.  And  all  republicans. 

Q.  All  prominent  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  all  were  prominent «• 
publicans. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  men  were  natives  of  the  South  f— A.  Theyaw 
all  natives  of  the  South,  I  believe ;  most  of  them  for  a  number  of  years, 
at  least  prior  to  the  war  of  1861,  citizens  of  Kemper  County. 

Q.  Go  on  with  what  you  did.  You  said  you  went  into  the  voodi 
How  long  did  you  remain  there  V — A.  On  Wednesday  or  Thursday « 
returned.  It  was  either  Wednesday  morning  or  Thursday  morning;  1 
will  not  be  positive.  We  went  into  the  woods  on  Monday  night  andve 
returned  either  the  first  or  second  morning  after  the  election. 

Q.  You  wen  ton  Monday  night? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  we  returned  topriv^^^ 
residences.  We  did  not  go  down  town.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  the  sec- 
ond day  after  the  election. 

Q.  Was  the  election  held  that  you  speak  off — A.  That  is  there- 
port. 

Q.  You  understood  they  did  hold  it! — A. Yes,  sir;  I  understood tbev 
held  it. 
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Q.  When  you  came  back,  was  there  any  interference  with  you  f — A. 
ffone  whatever. 

Q.  The  election  was  over,  and  the  excitement  had  subsided  f — A.  Yes, 
ir ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  interference  then. 

Q.  That  was  in  1876  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  ended  that  election  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  know  how  the  vote  was  in  1875  in  Kemper  County  ? — A.  I 
lo  not  know  the  total  registered  vote  of  the  county.  It  must  have  been 
tbout  2,800  or  2,900. 

Q.  Which  way  was  the  majority  of  the  re^^stered  vote,  republican 
►r  democratic! — A.  So  far  as  colored  is  concerned  ! 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean  really, — A.  They  were  very  nearly  equal. 

Q.  You  had  some  white  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket ! — A. 
We  had  some  150  or  200  white  men  who  vote  the  republican  ticket  all 
the  time  when  they  can  do  it  without  any  fear  of  intimidation. 

Q.  Are  they  native  southern  men  t — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there 
18  a  northern  man  living  in  the  county;  that  is,  a  man  who  was  born 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  and  who  Was  in  the  Union  army. 

Q.  All  these  southern  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  were  also 
in  the  Confederate  army  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  understanding.  I 
did  not  go  into  the  Confederate  army  from  Mississippi.  I  went  Irom 
Alabama. 

Q.  What  rank  did  you  hold  ? — A.  I  was  second  lieutenant  in  a  com- 
pany at  first.  I  was  in  a  militia  or  rather  an  infantry  company.  I  pre- 
ferred cavalry,  and  1  resigned  about  twelve  months  before  the  war 
closed,  and  went  as  a  private  in  a  cavalry  company. 

Q.  How  did  the  vote  stand  in  1875  in  your  county?  Which  party  got 
the  majority  f — A.  The  democratic  party  got  the  majority  by  about  900 

and  something;  upward  of  900. 

Q.  Did  the  republicans  poll  their  vote  ?-t-A.  I  do  not  think  there  were 
Daore  than  three  or  four  republican  votes  cast  at  De  Kalb,  a  voting-pre- 
cinct which  constituted  a  whole  board  of  supervisors,  and  the  colored 
inajority  there  was  at  least  100,  or  perhaps  more.  A  great  many  white 
republicans  in  that  beat  vote  the  republican  ticket  when  they  can,  and 
t^he  democrats  voted  about  their  registered  vote. 

Q.  What  is  the  usual  majority  in  the  county  t — A.  The  usual  major- 
ity in  the  county  was  from  200  to  300. 

Q.  Republican  majority  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  We  always  counted  Kemper 
^t  a  fair  election  at  200. 

Q.  What  was  your  politics  before  the  war?— A.  Before  the  war  I  was 
^CK)  young  to  have  any  politics.  I  was  fifteen  at  the  breakingout  of  ihe 
^ar;  still  I  had  as  much  politics  at  fifteen  as  I  have  now  ;  I  was  in  for 
^le  South,  I  was  in  for  the  Confederacy. 

Q.  What  I  mean  really  was,  whether  you  belonged  to  the  whig  ele- 
*^ent  or  the  democratic. — A.  I  belonged  to  the  democratic  element.  The 
^hole  of  my  people  acted  with  the  democrats,  and  I  did  until  1  went  to 
-Mississippi. 

.  Q.  Do  you  want  to  make  any  statement  of  anything  else  that  occurred 
^^  1875!  Was  there  any  disturbance  in  any  other  county  that  you  know 
^ff  I  do  not  care  about  it,  unless  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge. 
"■^A.  I  was  in  one  other  county. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  canvass  in  other  counties? — A. 
^es,  sir.    I  canvassed  one  other  county,  Warren  County. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  great 
Excitement  there  and  considerable  disturbance. 

Q.  Any  that  you  are  personally  knowing  to  ! — A.  Of  my  own  per- 
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sonal  knowledge  I  can  only  give  you  one  or  two  instances.  On  theStl 
of  July,  the  4th  of  July  having  come  on  Sunday,  there  was  a  meetini 
gotten  up. 

By  Mr.  Pease,  (for  Mr.  Teller  :) 

Q.  State  anything  that  occurred,  of  your  personal  knowledge,  i 
violence  and  intimidation  in  the  election  of  1875. — A.  Some  two 
three  weeks  prior  to  the  4th  of  July,  some  of  the  leading  colored  repu 
licans  in  Warren  County  came  to  me  and  asked  me  what  I  thoog 
of  getting  up  a  mass-meeting  of  the  people  there  in  that  county,  t 
colored  people  especially,  and  everybody  else  who  would  join  in  wi 
them,  to  assemble  at  the  court-house  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  Ja 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  American  Independence,  and  to  inv 
speakers  from  abroad — that  is,  throughout  the  State,  prominent  men 
both  political  parlies,  of  both  colors.  I  think,  however,  they  decide 
without  my  giving  them  any  advice  one  way  or  the  other,  to  hold  t 
meeting,  and  asked  me  to  suggest  the  names  of  some  prominent  m 
there  to  address  them.  We  got  up  the  meeting.  I  think  Col.  Hon 
Miller,  from  Vicksburgh,  and  I  cannot  think  of  another  prominent  la wi 
there  on  the  democratic  side,  were  invited  to  address  the  meetii 
Ex-Governor  Powers,  Adelbert  Ames,  the  governor  of  Mississippi,  Jod 
Chisolm,  the  secretary  of  state,  James  Hill,  General  George  0.  McE 
member  of  Congress  from  that  district  prior  to  that  time,  and,  I  belies 
Judge  Bram,  and  others,  were  invited  over  to  address  the  meetii 
Only  a  few  of  them,  however,  attended. 

Q.  State  what  occurred,  and  come  precisely  to  the  point. — A.  T 
meeting  was  organized  by  making  myself  chairman.  There  were  1,2 
or  1,500  men  in  the  house,  perhaps.  After  we  had  organized  the  rae< 
iug  by  appointing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  a  colored  man,  whose  nai 
I  forget  now,  an  elder  in  the  church  there,  read  the  Declaration 
American  Indei)endence.  I  believe  that  was  all  he  had  to  say,  excel 
some  introductory  remarks  before  he  proceeded  to  read  it.  Then,  afw 
ward.  Judge  Bram,  the  then  circuit  judge  of  the  district  comprisin 
that  county,  made  a  speech,  and  then  next  followed  Mr.  Hill,  secretai 
of  state,  a  colored  man.  After  I  had  introduced  Mr.  Hill  to  the  mee 
ing,  and  while  he  was  making  his  speech,  messengers  came  to  me  statin 
that  there  would  likely  be  some  trouble  there ;  that  some  one  wonW  t 
killed,  and  the  meeting  would  be  broken  up.  Some  of  my  friends  soj 
gested  that  I  should  go  down-stairs  and  see  if  I  could  find  out  whetbi 
there  was  really  any  good  ground  for  apprehension  or  not,  and,  if  po 
sible,  to  try  to  prevent  trouble.  I  went  down-stairs,  and  I  met  son 
prominent  men  on  the  other  side  down  there,  men  I  had  confidence! 
and  men  who  had  been  my  friends  as  I  looked  upon  them.  I  ask( 
them  if  they  knew  anything  about  any  disturbance.  Their  reply  to  n 
was  that  they  did  not ;  that  they  did  not  hardly  think  there  would  bean 
and  if  there  was  to  be  they  did  not  know  it.  I  met  some  republicans  thei 
among  them  General  George  C.  McKee,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  thoughttbe 
would  be  any  trouble.  He  said,  "Well,  Gilmer,  have  you  not  been  be 
long  enough  to  know  the  class  of  people  who  have  come  up  to  this  coa; 
house  ?  I  think  that  ought  to  satisfy  you  of  what  is  going  to  be  don< 
Said  I,  ''What  do  you  mean  F  Said  he,  "Do  you  notice  that  riffn 
and  those  fellows  up  there  F  I  believe  that  was  about  the  express! 
he  used.  I  turned  oft'  from  him  at  that  time  and  met  Dr.  Hebui 
now  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  Warren  County. 

Q.  A  democrat  or  republican  ? — ^A.  A  democrat ;  he  has  been  a  den 
crat  all  the  time.    Dr.  Heburu  is  somewhat  of  a  horse-racer  and 
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ty  jolly  fellow.  I  had  met  him  several  times  and  we  were  very  in- 
be.  He  asked  me  to  walk  over  across  the  street  to  a  barroom  and 
.  glass  of  beer  or  whisky,  I  do  not  remember  which.  I  concluded 
uld  go,  as  I  would  have  a  chance  to  talk  with  him,  for  I  was  satis- 
be  was  my  friend.  We  went  over,  and  just  as  we  were  going  down 
^nrthonse  steps  I  heard  a  pistol  go  oft'  upstairs  where  the  meeting 
I  recollect  I  saw  three  or  four  men  standing  near  the  window. 
Jerked  out  their  knives,  and  then  two  or  three  other  pistols  went 
I  turned  around  to  go  back.  Dr.  Heburn  and  two  or  three  other 
68  that  accompanied  us— I  do  not  know  who  the  other  parties  were, 
L  thiuk  tbey  were  all  democrats;  at  least  they  were  all  white  men  ; 
might  not  have  been  democrats,  but  I  think  they  were;  I  think 
were  all  my  friends,  at  least  I  thought  so  at  that  time— they  said, 
not  go  back  up  there."  I  said,  '*I  must  go  up  and  try  to  preserve 
•eace."  Dr.  Heburn  says,  "  They  will  kill  you,  and  nobody  wants 
3  .you  harmed."  I  was  not  anxious  to  go  back,  although  I  thought  if 
Id  have  been  of  any  serviceand  could  have  just  quieted  their  troubles 
lid  have  gone  back.  We  went  into  the  bar-room,  which  was  just 
s  the  street,  and  shut  the  door.  We  got  our  drinks,  and  in  a  little 
i  I  told  them  I  must  go  up  to  the  meeting.  I  went  out  and  went 
iuto  the  court-house.  When  I  got  up  there  every  bench,  I  think, 
3  court- house  (and  I  took  particular  pains  afterward  to  notice)  was 
^ti  to  pieces,  the  backs  and  legs  spread  about  and  torn  apart.  I  saw, 
ver,  before  I  went  up  there  colored  men  jumping  out  of  the  window, 
f  the  upper  story ;  and  thei*e  were  some  seven. or  eight  who  had  a 
>  down  there,  a  negro  by  the  name  of  Ben  Allen.  I  do  not  remem- 
11  the  parties.  Mr.  Eoan  Pegrum  was  one  of  the  parties  who  had 
lown,  and  they  were  punching  him  in  the  face  with  spittoons  and 
Is  and  pieces  of  benches  that  had  been  thrown  apart.  Pegrum  and 
re  friendly,  and  I  went  up  to  him  and  said,  ^^  Roan,  do  not  beat  that 
that  way ;  if  you  are  going  to  kill,  kill  him,  but  do  not  beat  him 
lat  way."  I  thought  that  was  the  best  way  to  get  him  to  stop.  He 
iked,  ^^  John,  I  will  stop."  I  asked  him  to  stop  the  rest  of  them, 
ae  went  up  to  two  or  three  of  them,  and  they  all  quit.  When  the 
^  got  up  his  face  was  fearfully  lacerated.  I  never  saw  anything  to 
i  it  for  a  man  to  live  and  get  over  it. 

Was  there  any  other  violence,  any  other  shooting,  or  were  any 
>ns  killed  I  Be  as  concise  as  yon  can  without  going  into  details. — 
Ir.  Hill,  a  white  man,  who  formerly  resided  in  Kemper  County,  and 
been  living  there,  had  been  knocked  down  in  the  door  of  the  room 
I  occupied  in  the  court-house,  and  they  also  shot  a  Mr.  Edwards 
some  others.  Mr.  Edwards  was  a  colored  representative  in  the 
lature  at  that  time  and  has  been  re-elected.    He  was  also  badly 

30. 

He  was  a  republican  member  of  the  legislature  t — A.  Yes,  sir ; 

were  lying  up  on  my  bed  in  the  room.  There  were  three  rooms 
entered  one  into  the  other.  I  went  out  for  Dr.  Quinn,  and  got  him 
lere  to  wait  on  them.  While  he  was  up  there  I  heard  shooting  out- 
of  the  courthouse.  Myself  and  Dr.  Quinn  walked  to  the  window 
looked  out,  and  there  weie  some  fifty  or  a  hundred  strung  along  on 
!oart-house  square,  inside  of  the  coui*t-house  yard,  shooting  at  col- 
men  as  they  were  running  along  the  street ;  and  the  colored  men 

running  for  dear  life  to  get  out  of  the  way.  I  do  not  know  how 
r  they  killed.  I  saw  two  or  three  lying  there,  and  one  or  two  were 
• 

If  you  know,  state  the  cause  of  this  riotous  proceeding  and  shoot* 
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ing  and  killiog  there. — A.  It  was  all  ou  one  side ;  they  killed  negrc 

Q,  State  what  you  mean  by  being  all  on  one  side. — A.  I  mean  t 
the  white  democrats  were  killing  the  negroes. 

Q*  Had  the  negroes  done  anything,  to  your  knowledge,  that  oo 
have  made  sufficient  reason  for  such  murderous  and  riotous  proa 
ings  ? 

Mr.  Money.  The  witness  said  he  was  not  in  the  court-house  when 
trouble  began. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  they  gave  no  reason  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Were  you  the  sheriff  of  the  county  at  that  tii 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  holding  the  office  of  sheriff! — A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
holding  the  office  of  sheriff  at  all. 

Q.  Were  you  deputy  sheriff! — A.  No,  sir;  I  had  not  held  theo 
of  deputy  sheriff  for  over  a  month. 

Q.  You  had  been  deputy  sheriff! — A.  I  had  been  chief  deputy  s 
iff,  and  held  the  office  for  some  four  or  five  months.  I  went  there  al 
the  6th  of  February,  or  rather  I  took  charge  about  that  time,  and  1 
mained  until  I  think  about  the  5th  of  June,  perhaps. 

Q.  You  stated  that  your  place  of  residence  is  Kemper  County.  1 
did  you  happen  to  be  in  Vicksburgh  as  deputy  sheriff  in  1875  ! — A.  I 
tell  you  how  I  happened  to  be  there.  I  carpet  bagged  over  there,  1 
county  was  a  very  large  county,  and  it  had  a  larger  population  than 
other  county  in  the  State.  It  was  a  county  that  might  perhaps  « 
considerable  infiucDce  in  the  politics  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  say  you  carpet  bagged  over  there.  State  to  the  committee  i 
they  are  to  understand  by  your  carpet-bagging  there.  What  do 
mean  by  carpet- bagging  ! — A.  I  mean  that  any  man  who  leaves  his 
county  and  goes  into  another  county  and  holds  office,  if  he  is  a  repi 
can,  is  called  a  carpet  bagger  by  the  democrats.  I  was  only  using 
term  that  they  apply. 

Q.  That  they  apply  to  persons  who  hold  office  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  how  you  came  to  be  employed  there  as  deputy  sheriff  f- 
There  had  been  great  trouble  the  year  previous  in  Warren  Coai 
There  was  great  excitement  all  over  the  State,  and  reports  of  some 
or  three  riots  and  the  killing  of  a  great  many  republicans  and  colo 
men.  The  sheriff  had  been  forced  to  resign  his  office,  and  every  efi 
was  made  that  could  possibly  be  made 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Is  this  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  did  you  bear  it ! — A.  I  kiw 
that  the  trouble  occurred.  I  did  not  see  it,  but  anybody  who  lives  i 
Mississippi  knows  it. 

Q.  You  are  stating  what  you  got  from  newspapers  and  such  scarce 
of  information  ! — A.  It  was  my  knowledge  that  the  sheriff  did  not  b»v 
a  bond  and  could  not  make  one,  and  he  made  arrangements  throo^ 
some  of  my  friends  by  which  I  was  to  make  his  bond.  I  thought  it  ^* 
a  great  outrage  that  a  large  and  influential  county,  a  county  thatbada 
least  four  or  five  thousand  republican  majority,  should  be  handeti  overt 
the  democrats  simply  by  cheating  the  republican  officials,  or  rather « 
feating  them  from  making  their  bonds  when  they  were  elected  to  pos 
tions.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  fight  being  made  on  account  of  their  belQ 
republicans  and  not  against  them  upon  any  other  ground.  Oo  that  ^ 
count  I  volunteered  to  go  over  there  and  to  makd  Crosby's  bond. 

Q.  To  make  the  bond  and  run  the  office  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q-  Was  there  any  distarbance  of  a  political  character  while  you  were 
boldiug  the  position  of  deputy  sheriff  there  in  1875! — A.  No,  sir;  not 
of  a  nature  to  amount  to  anything  of  my  own  knowledge.    Afterwards  I 
Was  oat  i>t  Bovina,  a  place  about  eight  miles  on  the  Vicksburgh  and 
Meridian  road,  holding  a  political  meeting.    1  went  out  on  the  evening 
train  between  two  and  three  o'clock  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Shadd, 
a  colored  man  who  was  formerly  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
^ti  vts.    We  had  been  invited  out  to  address  the  republican  club  at  that 
Plact?.    The  democrats  had  had  a  meeting  at  some  time  on  that  day. 
^  ben  I  got  out  there  they  were  through  with  their  meeting  and  they 
did    Dot  bother  mo  at  all.    I  invited  several  of  them  up  to  the  meeting, 
aoion^  them  Dr.  Hebum,  as  I  remember  now.    Mr.  Shadd  had  made 
his  speech  and  I  followed.    1  was  on  the  floor  perhaps  live  minutes — not 
longer  than  that,  I  think — when  there  was  considerable  excitement  with- 
out.      There  was  a  call  for  Jack ;  that  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Flana- 
^**Q  ;     he  was  there.     He  is  now  the  democratic  sheriff  of  the  county  and 
j^itlic^i;.  a  prominent  man.    1  looked  out,  but  some  of  my  friends  there, 
j^**-     Eebuni   and  Mr.  Potter,  1  think,  told  me  to  be  still,  to  be  quiet. 
Tbo^   went  out,  and  in  a  little  while  the  crowd  all  dispersed.    The  col- 
^''^^    men  left  one  way  and  the  few  whites  that  were  there  with  few  ex- 
^'J^Ptiions  went  out  on  the  train.    They  had  just  received  a  telegram  that 
Iber^  had  been  a  riot  at  Clinton.    I  saw  the  train  pass  by  with  one  bun 
^J^^^l    or  one  hundred  and  filty   men  on   it,  as  I   was  informed.    Dr. 
■^^^Orn  said  they  were  going  up  there  to  kill  and  assassinate  every  re- 
!i'*^*lican  there,  and  that  was  the  cause  of  his  going  out  to  stop  them. 
*^^*:v'  then  heard  that  we  had  a  meeting,  and  stdpped  thereon  their  way 
^^  <^Minton. 

^^^«    W'ere  these  men  on  the  train  armed! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood 
^^^'V  were  all  aimed. 

^-  Were  they  democrats? — A.  I  presume  so.    They  went  out  on  a 
®P^i_-ial  train  to  Clinton. 

r^  ^.  State  if  you  know  anything  of  the  public  sentiment  in  Warren 
^^Untv  toward  republicans  who  go  there! — A.  With  some  classes  it  is 
^^^^ttybad. 

y^  ^i.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  *'  pretty  bad  !''    What  do  you  mean 

^^'    it  f — A.  1   mean   that  some  classes  of  democrats  do  not  tolerate 

^^pnblicans  under  any  circumstances;  while  there  is  another  class  of 

^^mocrats  who  1  do  not  think  c^re,  except  they  are  led  on.    I,  however, 

Sot  along  with  most  of  them  very  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  armed  organizations  in  the 
^^unty  of  Warren  or  in  the  city  of  Vicksburgh,  while  you  were  there,  of 
Apolitical  character! — A.  I   was  informed  by  a  good  many  democrats 
tbat  there  were  armed  organizations  there. 
Mr.  Money.  I  object  to  that,  of  course. 
^Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  know  I  saw  men  going  out  at  night  with  their  guns, 
headed  by  men  that  I  knew  to  be  their  leaders  as  democrats,  and  I  was 
informedby  other  parties  who  pretended  to  know  they  were  going  out 
to  drill.  On  two  occasions  I  remember  seeing  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
men  going  out  late  at  night  with  their  guns,  and  they  informed  me  that 
they  were  the  Flanagan  Guards,  I  believe. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  other  organiza- 
tions of  a  similar  character  there  ! — A.  If  I  do,  I  do  not  remember  now. 
1  have  not  charged  my  memory  with  the  matter  at  all. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  of  aa  organization  that  went  under  the  name  of 
Modocs  I 

Mr.  Money.  That  is  rather  a  leading  question,  1  think,  Senator. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  State  the  name  of  any  organization  there.— A. 
I  know  it  was  reportedthat  there  was  an  organization  using  the  name  of 
Modocs  there,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  report  was  reliable  and 
well  founded  or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  county  in  your  senatorial  district  daring 
the  canvass  of  1875?  and  if  so,  state  whether  or  not  you  saw  any  disturb- 
ance.— A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  only  in  Noxubee  once.  I  was  invited  thereto 
make  several  speeches.  Appointments  were  made  for  me,  but  I  did  not 
go  there.  I  felt  this  way  :  I  saw  the  tone  while  in  Vicksburgh;  that 
there  was  great  excitement  wherever  the  colored  people  predominated, 
and  I  had  no  idea  that  the  republican  ticket  would  be  elected.  I  was 
not  at  all  surprised  at  the  result  of  the  election  in  1875.  I  went  into 
the  canvass  against  my  wishes;  not  but  that  I  was  willing  to  do  every- 
thing I  could  for  the  party,  but  because  I  thought  it  would  be  attended 
with  a  great  deal  of  danger  and  that  we  could  accomplish  nothing. 

Q.  Were  there  any  democratic  papers  published  in  your  senatorial    ■ 
district  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  tone  of  those  papers! — A.  I  did  not  read  them. 
One  democratic  paper  1  think  was  published  at  Macon,  but  at  the  time 
there  was  none  in  my  county  and  none  in  the  other  counties  forming  the 
district. 

Q.  You  have  Stated  then  all  instances  of  violence  or  intimidation 
that  came  under  your  observation  in  1875  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  what  you  know  in  regard  to  any  intimida- 
tion or  violence  that  came  under  your  observation  in  1876. — A.  I  toot 
no  part,  or  very  little,  however,  in  the  campaign  of  1876.  1  did  not 
think  it  was  going  to  do  any  good.  1  did  not  think  it  was  possible  for 
the  republicans  to  carry  the  State. 

Q.  Why  *? — A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  possible  under  the  management 
The  democrats  were  making  four  or  five  speeches  in  my  county  every 
day,  and  the  report  of  those  who  attended  them  to  me  was  that  thej 
were  very  violent  and  bitter;  that  they  threatened  they  would  cany 
the  election  in  the  same  way  that  they  did  the  year  before;  in  other 
words,  that  they  were  going  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Money.  Consider  the  objection  made.  The  witness  states  too 
much  upon  information,  that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  eontinue  re- 
peating objections. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Did  you  hear  anybody  make  any  threats  to  carry 
the  county,  fairly  or  unfairly  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  want  me  to  con- 
fine myself  to  my  county  in  regard  to  that  matter  f 

Q.  To  your  own  county,  or  any  place  that  came  under  your  knowl- 
edge or  observation  during  the  campaign. — A.  I  think  it  was  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday  preceding  the  election  which  was  to  come  off  the  7th  of 
November.  Mr,  Chisolm  had  three  appointments.  He  was  the  repob- 
lican  candidate  for  Congress  in  Noxubee,  and  he  closed  the  canvass; 
that  is,  it  waa  to  be  closed  with  two  speeches,  one  in  DeEalb  and  one 
in  Scooba. 

Q.  In  Kemper  CJountyt— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  accompanied  him,  by  re- 
quest, to  Scooba.  That  is  in  Noxubee  County,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio 
Kailroad,  and  one  of  his  appointments.  He  did  not  speak  there.  I 
went  with  him  to  Macon,  and  he  made  a  speech  there.  I  wa«  to  go 
with  him  to  Brownsville.    He  did  not  make  a  speech  there. 

Q.  State  the  instances  where  you  were  present. — A.  In  Shuqnalak;  we 
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ot  there  early  in  the  morning,  abont  an  hour  by  sun,  and  we  imme- 
iately  went  to  a  hotel.  I  lefc  Mr.  Ghisolm  there,  and  I  wnlked  down 
3wn  to  the  bnsiness  portion  of  it,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
otel.  I  h?d  a  good  many  acquaintances  there,  and  1  went  around 
nd  called  on  some  of  them.  While  there,  several  parties  told  me  they 
ere  afraid  there  was  goipg  to  be  trouble,  and  asked  me  the  question, 
Do  you  think  that  you  have  any  influence  with  Chisolm  f  1  replied, 
1  do  Dot  kuow  whether  I  would  have  or  not."  They  said,  *'  Well,  if 
on  have,  for  God's  sake  do  not  get  him  to  speak  here  to  day ;  if  be 
oes  he  will  be  killed.  We  are  his  personal  friends.  Although  we 
iffer  with  him  in  politics  we  are  his  personal  friends.  If  you  cau  pos- 
ibiy  get  him  not  to  speak  here  to-day,  do  it." 

Q.  Who  were  these  men  who  had  this  conversation  with  you ;  demo- 
rats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir* 

Q.  Leading  democrats,  prominent  men  there! — A.  No,  sir;  they  were 
hbout  as  prominent  as  ordinary  citizens. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Will  3'ou  name  those  men  to  me  right  here  on  this  point? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  cau  name  them. 

Q.  If  you  please,  give  their  names. — A.  There  were  two  Mr.  Haneys — 
George  Haney,  I  think,  was  one  of  the  giveu  names,  and  the  old  man, 
his  father.  The  old  man  said  be  did  not  think  there  would  be  any 
trouble,  but  the  young  man  did.  Mr.  Burridge,  Mr.  Pat  McCaleb,  a 
merchant  there,  who  had  been  a  merchant  in  the  town  I  live  in,  was  an 
old  citizen  of  the  county,  and  a  man  in  whom  I  have  confldence;  Dr. 
Campbell,  a  practicing  physician  at  Shuqualak.  Mr.  McCaleb  went  up 
to  the  hotel  and  requested  Judge  Chisolm  himself,  in  person.  After 
askiii|jf  me  to  do  it  I  asked  him  to  go  and  do  it  himself.  He  went  there 
again  ill  person  and  requested  Judge  Chisolm  not  to  make  a  speech,  he 
told  me.  He  said  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  trouble.  Mr.  Burridge 
told  me 

Mr.  MoNKY.  I  object  of  course. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

A.  They  said  old  Mr.  Welch  was  up  there  and  Bome  others.  They  said 
there  would  be  some  trouble ;  that  there  were  some  parties  brought  there 
troni  Kemper  County,  and  there  might  perhaps  be  some  Alabamians 
there. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q"  What  Burridge  was  that  ? — A.  Mr.  George  L.  Burridge. 
^  Q«  The  man  who  is  here  now  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.    Mr.  Burridge  told  me 
^Ir.  Welch  was  there. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

,  Q.  And  that  there  would  probably  be  trouble  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he 
^Heved  there  would  be.  Democrats  came  in  red  shirts,  fifty  or  seven ty- 
*^ve  perhaps,  mounted  on  horses. 

.  Q.  Were  they  armed  f — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  they  were  or  not, 
^t  f  do  not  think  I  saw  any  arms  about  them.  They  rode  around  on 
^e  street  on  horses  io  front  of  the  hol^l,  hallooing  and  abusing  Chisolm. . 
'^fter  I  saw  Chisolm,  he  decided  he  would  not  make  a  speech  there.  He — 
^This  son,  rather — got  a  telegram  in  the  mean  time  from  Dr.  Ulgood,  the 
^leriflf  of  the  county,  stating  not  to  have  any  speaking;  that  he  himself 
^B(l  Judge  Dillard  were  on  their  way  there.  When  they  came.  Dr.  Ol- 
^ood  ordered  the  republicans  to  leave;  he  said  they  could  not  have  any 
Meeting  there. 
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Q.  Dr,  Olgood  was  the  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  the  sheriff  of 
the  county.  However,  before  I  left  there,  there  were  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  men  dressed  in  red  shirts,  who  came  np  there.  I  do  not  know 
what  their  mission  was.  The  hotel-keeper  went  out  and  prevented 
their  coming  in.  I  thought  from  their  gestures  that  they  seemed  to  be 
excited,  but  I  heard  nothing  they  said. 

Q.  You  saw  them  ! — A.  I  saw  them. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ! — A.  Some  of  them  had  pistols  buckled  aroond 
on  the  outside,  perhaps  one  or  two  that  I  noticed.  I  will  not  be  positive 
whether  I  noticed  more  than  two. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Your  conclusion,  then,  about  their  intention  was  conjecture  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  only  from  what  I  heard  afterward.  We  hired  a  carriage 
and  we  put  out.  There  were  two  or  three  buggies  and  carriages^  aod 
some  were  on  horseback.  We  went  to  Macon,  a  distance  of  about  ten 
miles. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  did  not  hold  a  meeting  there  that  day  at  all  f — A.  No,  sir;  we 
had  no  meeting  whatever. 

Q.  For  the  reason  you  stated  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  for  the  reason  that  we 
were  afraid  we  would  be  killed  if  we  held  a  meeting ;  that  there  would 
be  trouble,  and  some  one  would  be  killed. 

Q.  Did  anything  else  occur  that  day  f — A.  On  our  route  to  Macon, 
parties  were  posted  along  at  two  or  three  houses,  at  two  places,  I  think, 
perhaps  at  three  places ;  but  there  were  only  four  or  five  men,  aod  thej 
might  have  been  parties  just  stopping  there.  They  would  halloo  at  us, 
or  rather  swear  at  Chisolm  and  curse  him.  They  did  not  say  anything 
to  the  rest  of  the  crowd.  That  is  all  that  occurred  that  day  that  Ire^ 
member  now. 

Q.  Was  it  a  customary  thing  for  the  democratic  organizations  known 
as  clubs  in  your  vicinity  and  district  to  be  armed  t — A.  The  impression 
there  among  the  republicans  is  that  they  are  pretty  well  armed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  I  never  attended 
any  of  their  clubs. 

Q.  Uave  you  seen  their  clubs  in  procession  armed! — A.  No,  sir; not 
in  1876. 

Q.  Have  you  at  any  other  time,  in  1875  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  men  in 
Kemper  armed  in  1875. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  demonstrations  of  the  kind  you  have  mentioned 
at  De  Kalb  the  day  before  the  Presidential  election  in  November  lastt- 
A.  Yes ;  you  are  examining  me  on  Kemper  now. 

Q.  Yes. — A.  I  will  have  to  relate  my  trip  to  Macon  in  order  to  shoff 
how  we  came  to  De  Kalb. 

Q.  It  is  not  necessary.  Just  state  the  instances  as  concisely  as  pos^ 
sible. — A.  I  was  at  De  Kalb  Friday  evening,  on  the  3d  of  November. 
V.  e  got  there  about  an  hour  by  sun  ;  that  night  there  wa«  some  shoot- 
ing and  firing  of  cannon  around  Judge  Chisolm's  residence.  My  resi 
dence  is  a  short  distance  from  his.  The  moon  shone  very  bright,  and  I 
could  see  out.  Parties  commenced  pouring  into  town  early.  Some  two 
or  three  hundred  democrats  were  in  procession ;  x>^rhaps  there  mig^^ 
have  been  two  or  three  colored  people  with  them.  They  marched  in 
front  of  Judge  Ghisolm's  residence  and  stopped. 

Q.  Were  they  mounted  as  a  cavalcade  t — A.  No ;  they  were  on  foot 
They  had  a  band  there,  said  to  be  from  Gainesville,  Ala.,  and  I 
presume  it  was  ;  they  had  no  band  in  the  county  that  I  knew  oM 
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§8  band ;  and  they  marched  by  the  front  of  Jadge  Chisolm's  residence. 
!  first  time  they  marched  by,  I  do  not  think  they  shot ;  but  the  next 
e  they  marched  by  yelling  and  whooping  like  wild  savages  and  firing 
ols  up  in  the  air.  They  then  marched  down  town  to  the  nearest  gro- 
;  and  back  again.  The  next  time  they  marched  by  there  they  would 
their  pistols  up  into  the  air,  and  some  of  the  pistols  made  indeuta- 
ts  into  a  house;  at  least  there  were  fresh  indentations  there. 
J.  Do  yoii  mean  the  pistols  or  the  bullets? — A.  The  bullets.  I  did  not 
r  any  of  them  strike  the  house  myself;  but  at  the  time  some  of  them 
i,  "Listen;  they  have  struck  the  house.''  We  went  out  after  they 
sed  by,  and  we  found  some  indentations. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

5.  You  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  there  before  or  not  f — A. 
;  I  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  there  before  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

I.  Was  Chisolm's  family  in  the  house? — A.  Yes,  sir;  his  family  and 

own  wife  and  child. 

I,  Several  ladies  and  children? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  some  others.    He 

I  a  grown  daughter  there,  and  two  or  three  children.    There  were 

eral  ladies  and  children  there  from  the  town.    I  do  not  remember 

^  who  all  were  there. 

J.  State  anything  else  that  occurred,  if  you  know. — A.  I  believe 

t  is  about  all  I  know,  near  the  house. 

1,  Do  you  know  of  any  other  occasions  when  armed  men  surrounded 
.  Chisolm's  house  or  your  house  ? — A.  They  never  did  surround  my 
ise;  nor  did  they  shoot  off  any  pistols  in  front  of  my  house.  I  was 
Drmed  that  a  cannon  was  put  there  in  front  of  my  house  to  fire  off*, 
1  that  Mr.  Welsh,  the  deputy  sherif,  went  up  and  ordered  it  to  stop. 
Mr.  Money.  I  object  to  all  this. 

ij.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  On  this  occasion  you  have  described  the  proces- 
•n  marching  by  Judge  Chisolm's  house  and  firing  their  pistols.  Will 
u  state  whether  or  not  other  bodies  of  men  came  there  on  that  day  ? — 
They  marched  by  there  several  times,  the  same  procession,  I 
ought.  They  would  form  again.  They  would  break  up  when  they 
int  down  town,  and  perhaps  in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  or  half  an 
>nr  they  would  march  back  again.  After  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
e  had  disbanded  and  gone  home,  as  I  thought,  there  were  some  few 
irties  standing  in  front  of  the  jail,  which  fronts  Mr.  Chisolm's  resi- 
iuce,  and  some  of  them  had  guns  and  some  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Was  that  the  same  day  that  this  other  demonstration  occurred  ? — 
.  Yes,  sir ;  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  November,  1876. 
Q.  The  same  day  this  other  procession  marched  by  the  house  ? — A. 
&s,  sir.  The  jailer  of  the  county  was  out  in  front  of  his  jail  halloaing 
the  crowd.  We  could  hear  him  very  plainly.  He  was  cursing 
lisolm.  telling  him  to  come  out,  and  telling  him  what  they  would  do  to 
n.    I  do  not  remember  now  the  exact  language  he  used. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Is  this  jailer  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  appointed  by  the  sheriff  of 
s  county  there. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

2.  You  heard  him  do  this? — ^A*  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  him,  and  saw  it 
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By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  He  was  cursiDg  Mn  Chisolm  and  telling  him  to  come  oat?— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  and  making  threats.  I  do  Dot  know  the  exact  words,  either 
"  kill  you  "  or  ^'  drown  you." 

Q.  In  substance  that  they  would  kill  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Another 
young  man,  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs,  a  young  Mr.  Welsh,  was  stand- 
ing on  the  ground  with  his  double-barreled  gun.  I  did  not  hear  bim 
making  any  threats  or  saying  anything,  but  he  was  standing  by. 

Q.  Was  there  any  effort  made  by  the  officers  of  that  county  to  qaiet 
these  proceedings  f — A.  No,  sir.  The  sheriff  went  around  and  would 
get  hold  of  a  man  and  take  him  back  just  behind  the  corner  of  the 
street  and  turn  him  loose,  and  he  would  come  back  again. 

Q.  The  sheriff  is  a  democrat ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 
Q.  That  is  the  jailer  you  are  speaking  of  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  AVas  there  any  appointment  for  a  public  meeting  at  De  Kalb  on 
the  day  on  which  you  described  this  turbulent  proceeding! — A.  There- 
publicans  had  made  an  appointment  there  for  the  republican  candidate 
for  Congress  to  make  a  speech.  The  democrats  had  advertised  to  have 
a  barbecue  there  the  day  previous  to  that,  but  they  disbanded  their 
meeting,  and  did  not  have  any  barbecue  or  any  meeting,  and  they  all 
repaired  to  Scooba,  where  the  republican  candidate  had  advertised  to 
speak — a  place  about  thirteen  miles'  distance. 

Q.  This  was  the  day  previous,  on  Friday! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Instead  of  having  a  barbecue  at  De  Kalb,  as  advertised,  they  veat 
to  Scooba  to  the  republican  meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir.  Their  barbecnevas 
advertisetl  for  Friday,  before  the  appointment  of  the  republican  candi 
date  for  Congress,  which  was  on  Saturday.  They  did  not  hold  tb«r 
meeting  on  Friday  at  all,  but  repaired  to  Scooba.  They  had,  on  Tbiirs 
day,  a  meeting  at  Scooba,  and  then  the  other  appointment  was  to  beat 
De  Kalb  on  Friday.  The  republican  appointments  were  to  be  at  Scooba 
on  Friday,  and  De  Kalb  on  Saturday.  We  learned  that  the  democrats 
were  waiting  over  at  Scooba  for  us,  and  going  to  have  two  days'  8[)eak 
ing  there.     We  did  not  go  to  Scooba  at  all  on  Friday. 

Q.  You  abandoned  the  meeting  at  Scooba! — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  How  about  the  meeting  on  Saturday  at  De  Kalb  !  Did  yon  hold 
the  meeting  as  advertised!— A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not  go  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  hold  that  meeting! — A.  Prominent  men,  demo- 
crats, sent  word  that  there  would  be  trouble  if  there  was  any  effort  made 
to  have  a  political  discussion ;  and  the  fiict  that  these  parties  had  made 
threats,  and  had  marched  by  the  residence  of  the  candidate  for  Cod 
gress,  who  was  to  speak  that  day,  and  fired  into  his  house,  struck  sntb 
terror  into  us  that  we  were  afraid  to  attempt  to  speak. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  attempts  to  prevent  the  free  exercise  of  sof 
frage  of  republicans  in  your  county  by  threats,  or  a  refusal  to  empl^.^ 
laboring  men,  mechanics!  If  so,  state,  as  far  as  you  know  of  your  own 
knowledge. — A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  anything  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 
Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  democrats  who  said  you  could  no^ 
meet  that  day  at  De  Kalb!— A.  If  I  am  not  compelled  to  do  it,  I  \^Ttkr 
not  to  do  it  from  the  fact  that  they  gave  it  to  me  in  confidence,  and  it 
might  be  a  matter  of  safety  to  my  life  in  the  future. 
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By  Mr.  Pease  : 

2.  State  what  you  know  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  United 
ites  officers,  whether  they  were  interfered  with  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ties  of  their  office  daring  the  year  1875  or  1876  1 — A.  I  know  of  none 
the  year  1875,  and  I  know  of  none  prior  to  the  election  in  1876.  There 
re,  perhaps,  thirty-odd  indictments  found  for  violation  of  the  election- 
's in  the  United  States  courts  for  that  county. 
^.  In  what  district  is  that — the  southern  district  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the 
ithem  district  of  Mississippi. 

Q.  The  indictments  were  found  at  a  recent  term  of  the  court  ? — A. 
ley  were  found  after  the  election  for  a  violation  of  the  election-laws. 
Q.  State  what,  if  anything,  occurred. — A.  The  marshal  sent  in  all 
ree  deputies,  with  writs  to  make  arrests.  Some  of  the  deputies  made 
rests,  and  took  their  own  personal  recognizance  to  appear  so  soon, 
d  be  ready  to  do  whatever  was  asked.  They  were  simply  to  remain 
3re  in  the  town  of  De  Kalb  until  after  the  marshal  had  got  all  the 
ler  parties  up.  I  was  informed  by  the  marshal  that  some  of  the  par- 
3  said  they  would  not  go  unless  they  would  hire  a  four-horse  carriage 
them  and  pay  all  their  expenses.  I  know  only  one  instance,  of  my 
ti  knowledge,  of  any  intimidation  or  violence  used  toward  the  mar- 
I. 
I.  State  that  as  concisely  as  possible. — A.  I  heard  Mr.  Gully 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

i.  Which  Mr.  Gully  f — A.  John  W.  Gully,  chairman  of  the  demo- 
tic executive  committee. 

1.  The  gentleman  who  was  assassinated  sometime  afterward  ? — A. 
o  not  think  he  has  ever  been  assassinated. 

h  An  attempt  was  made  at  it. — A.  I  heard  that  he  has  been  shot.  I 
»pose  it  is  so. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

2.  State  what  occurred  in  any  attempt  made  to  Interfere  with  the 
rshal. — A.  I  heard  him  tell  the  marshal  '^  If  yon  are  a  democrat,  what 
bhe  hell  are  you  doing  up  here  on  this  kind  of  business,  after  these 
d  damned  thieving  sons  of  bitches!"  The  marshal  was  rather  a 
t,  quiet  talking  man,  and  I  could  not  understand  what  he  said.  I  was 
t  crossing  the  street,  coming  from  the  court-house  over  to  that  side, 
^as  fifteen  or  twenty  paces  from  him.  Gully  has  a  very  strong  voice, 
3  talked  very  loud. 

j.  Do  I  understand  you  that  he  was  the  marshal  or  the  deputy  mar- 

il  f — A.  He  was  a  deputy  marshal.    The  marshal  himself  was  not 

^re  at  all. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not,  on  the  day  mentioned  by  yon,  the  Saturday 

^ceding  the  election,  there  were  parties  who  came  to  Judge  Ghisolm, 

brming  him  of  violence  intended  to  him. — A.  There  were  parties  who 

me  up  there,  as  I  before  stated. 

Q.  Mention  the  circumstances.    Let  us  have  the  names  of  the  parties, 

d  what  they  said. — ^A.  There  were  several  parties.    There  was  Mr. 

jpper. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

3.  These  were  republicans  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  like  to  give  the 
mes  of  the  democrats  unless  it  is  necessary.    They  only  sent  word. 

j.  Yoa  know  this  to  be  so,  and  you  are  speaking  of  your  own  knowl- 
je  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  parties. 

33  MIS 
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By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  State  what  they  said. — A.  They  informed  me  that  if  I  went  down 
the  street  I  woald  be  assassinated  ;  that  there  were  threats  made  that 
they  would  kill  me.  I  went  to  Judge  Ghisolm  and  informed  him  that 
threats  had  been  made  that  they  were  going  to  Scooba,  and  if  he  ap^ 
peared  there  they  would  kill  him,  and  that  he  should  not  speak. 

Q.  This  party  "of  informants  was  composed  of  republicans  and  demo 
crats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Making  any  number  f — A.  There  were  not  very  many  demomts. 
They  only  sent  word  by  these  republicans.  I  know  of  the  republicans 
bringing  the  information,  and  saying  they  were  authorized  to  speak  for 
these  democrats. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  But  there  were  no  democrats  in  the  crowd  ! — A.  No  democrats 
went  to  the  house,  of  my  knowledge,  to  tell  him  not  to  speak. 

Q.  Then  what  you  know  about  that  is  what  you  heard  from  these  ft 
publicans.  That  is,  any  information  from  democrats  coming  to  Mr. 
Chisolm  you  only  got  through  republicans  f — A.  At  that  time.  Bat  I 
have  had  democrats  to  tell  me  since  that  they  did  it. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Democrats  have  verified  the  statements  made  by  the  repablicans 
who  gave  him  this  information  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  town  of  Macon,  in  Noxubee  County,  when 
Judge  Chisolm,  the  candidate  for  Congress,  attempted  to  makeaspeeeh 
during  the  late  presidential  canvass  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard  there. — A.  Judge  Chisolm  made  a 
speech  there,  and  Mr.  Younger,  a  colored  man,  replied  to  him  on  tlie 
democratic  side.  He  was  a  man  they  sent  over  from  Louisiana,  a  Terr 
distiuguished  colored  orator.  The  democrats  sent  a  commanicatioB 
signed  by  the  chairpan  of  the  executive  committee  to  Judge  Chisolm, 
asking  for  a  division  of  time.  The  communication  was  handed  to  Jad^ 
Chisolm  by  ayoung  lawyer  of  the  town.  I  know  the  young  man  very  wA 
but  I  cannot  now  call  his  name.  It  asked  for  a  division  of  time  aodtf 
arrangement  for  the  discussion.  Judge  Chisolm  said  he  would  refer t« 
Mr.  White  and  Mr.  McHenry,  I  believe,  two  of  the  republican  membew 
of  the  executive  committee,  as  to  whether  he  should  grant  a  divisiooof 
time ;  that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  friends  in  each  county,  and  Ik 
had  left  that  matter  altogether  to  them ;  that  he  had  done  that  in  ^ 
campaign  all  around  the  district.  The  gentleman  who  handed  the  coo 
munication  requested  that  the  reply  be  written.  Judge  Chisolm  asked 
me  to  go  down  into  the  office  of  the  hotel  and  to  submit  his  reply  io 
writing  and  give  it  to  the  gentleman.  I  did  so.  They  arranged  fori 
discussion.  First,  Mr.  Chisolm  was  to  speak,  I  will  not  be  positive  ho^ 
long,  an  hour  or  two ;  and  then  Mr.  Younger  was  to  follow  him  in  about 
an  equal  division  of  time ;  and  the  arrangement  was  that  then  Jadfj 
Chisolm  should  have  fifteen  minutes  or  half  an  hour  rejoinder;  I '^^ 
not  be  positive  which  it  was.  I  think  Mr.  Younger  had  a  little  \(^P^ 
time,  and  the  rejoinder  just  covered  it  so  as  to  make  the  time  equ^L 

Q.  That  is  all  immaterial ;  state  what  occurred. — A.  While  Mr- 
Chisolm  was  speaking  and  Mr.  Younger  was  waiting  for  his  rejoinder.^ 
heard  a  good  many  threats,  as  "  How  long  will  we  have  to  stand  tbe^ 
damned  scoundrels  f  '*  Oh,  hell,  just  listen  to  the  damned  republicaD- 
and  in  that  way  remarks  were  made. 

Q.  This  was  while  Judge  Chisolm  was  speaking  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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I.  By  whom  were  these  remarks  made  ? — A.  By  democrats ;    you 

Id  hear  these  remarks  while  the  speaking  was  going  on,  they  were 

cud. 

J.  They  were  made  by  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  heard  some  of 

m  say,  ^^  Don't  bother  him  now,  damn  him,  wait  till  he  comes  to 

k:e  his  rejoinder  and  we  will  go  for  him.    Let  us  get  Younger  to  talk 

hese  niggers." 

J.  They  said,  "  When  he  comes  to  make  his  rejoinder  we  will  go  for 

I T  ■' — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  *'  We  will  go  for  him  then."    "  We  will  stop  him." 

»y  were  almost  all  of  them  armed.    A  great  mapy  of  them,  however, 

I  been  appointed  special  police  or  special  deputy  sheriffs  to  preserve 

peace  on  both  sides. 

K  Were  these  threats  made  by  persons  selected  to  preserve  the-peace  ? 

[  they  say  that  they  would  go  for  him  and  stop  him  ! — A.  They  were 

le  in  their  presence  and  these  officers  did  not  make  any  effort  to  pre- 

t  it.    I  will  not  be  positive  that  any  of  the  parties  appointed  made 

se  threats  themselves.    I  communicated  these  things  to  Judge  Chis- 

L  by  a  note.    I  could  not  go  to  him  and  I  communicated  to  him  by 

tiog.    He  came  down  and  we  went  into  the  office  of  the  circuit  clerk. 

0  of  the  young  men  who  had  been  appointed  special  policemen  were 
re,  and  they  appeared  to  be  pretty  nigh  what  I  would  call  good  drunk. 
3y  were  able  to  keep  up,  though.  These  two  young  men  insisted  very 
ch  that  Mr.  Ghisolm  should  go  back  and  finish  his  speech.  They  said 
y  wanted  to  hear  the  latter  part  of  it ;  that  they  were  very  much  in- 
3sted  in  hearing  Mr.  Ghisolm.  A  couple  of  prominent  men,  demo- 
ts,  one  of  them  prominent  as  a  business  man,  came  into  the  office.  I 
)w  them  very  well. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

}.  What  were  the  names  of  these  men  ? — A.  I  do  not  care  to  give  their 
nes.  They  told  me  they  did  not  want  their  names  used  in  it.  They 
1,  '*  Tell  Ghisolm  not  to  make  any  rejoinder.   Those  fellows  are  drunk, 

1  we  cannot  control  them,  and  whatever  promises  these  young  men 
e  may  make  would  fool  you.  I  would  not  pay  any  attention  to  their 
mises  at  all." 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

}.  They  urged  that  Judge  Ghisolm  should  desist  from  making  any 
ther  speech  on  account  of  fear  of  violence  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  said 
'  promise  to  protect  him  by  those  young  men,  or  that  class  of  men, 
lid  not  amount  to  anything. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

I,  Do  you  know  the  names  of  these  two  young  men  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
>w  their  faces  very  well,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  now  recall  their 
lies.    I  do  not  know  whether  I  knew  their  names  then  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Pease  ; 

J.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  you  were  present  at  a  meeting  held 
^cooba  some  time  during  the  latter  part  of  August,  187G,  a  meeting 
which  Judge  Ghisolm  was  to  speak  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
J.  State  to  the  committee  what  you  saw  and  heard  on  that  occasion. 
\..  I  was  there  at  one  meeting  in  which  he  spoke.  Judge  Ghisolm 
3rmed  me  that  he  had  been  invited  by  Mr.  Neville  down  town  to  a 
it  discussion.  Mr.  Neville  is  a  young  lawyer  of  that  town.  Judge 
isolm  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him  from  DeKalb  to  Scooba. 
J.  Never  mind  all  these  matters.    Just  state  what  you  saw  and  heard 
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on  that  occasion. — A.  He  appeared  there,  and  after  several  speeches 
had  been  made,  Judge  Chisolin  got  up  late  in  the  day  to  make  a  speech. 
He  was  speaking  of  the  democratic  party.  He  referred  to  Horace 
Greeley  and  to  what  Horace  Greeley  had  said  about  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  1 
do  notVemember  the  exact  words,  but  in  his  letter  that  he  wrote  tobim 
it  was,  "  Thou  canst  not  shake  thy  gory  locks  at  me.''  He  charged  Sam 
uel  J.  Tilden  with  being  the  cause  of  frauds  in  some  election  held  in  the 
State  before  that.  In  speaking  of  Mr.  Tilden  as  a  disreputable  man  in 
that  respect,  Chisolm  referred  to  Horace  Greeley  as  authority,  and  said 
that "  it  ought  to  be  good  authority,  because  he  was  your  candidate  for 
the  highest  position  within  the  gift  of  the  people  four  years  ago.''  There 
was  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Garr,  who  said,  *'  That  is  a  daiDoed 
lie."      ' 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat  f — A.  He  was  a  democrat  He 
said,  ''  That  is  a  damned  lie,  Chisolm ;  that  sort  of  stuff;"  and  he  said, 
•*  You  shall  not  speak  unless  you  speak  the  truth."    Some  other  parties 
said,  "  Go  to  hell,  God  damn  you ;"  and  in  that  way  there  seemed  to  be 
considerable  excitement.    Mr.  Chisolm  then  said,"  Well,  I  have  been 
invited  here  to  speak ;  but  if  I  cannot  speak,  I  will  not  make  any  effort^ 
Mr.  Neville  got  up  and  said,  "  Gentlemen,  I  invited  Mr.  Chisolm  down 
here  to  the  joint  discussion.    He  came  here  at  my  invitation,  and  his 
friends  have  listened  to  me  and  given  me  an  attentive  hearing.    I  want 
you  all  to  listen  to  him  peaceably  and  give  him  your  attention,  and  DOt 
interfere  with  him."    Upon  that  the  crowd  subsided.    Some  young  m 
told  me  that  they  had  been  solicited  very  strongly  by  some  democrats 
there  to  keep  the  peace ;  that  they  were  afraid  there  would  be  a  M^ 
trouble. 

Mr.  Money.  That  is  not  evidence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Did  Judge  Chisolm  go  on  with  the  meetiogor 
not  I    Was  it  broken  up  ? — A.  I  think  he  went  on  with  it. 

Q.  Did  anything  else  occur  there  ! — A.  There  was  some  talk  ou  the 
outside.    I  do  not  remember  hearing  anything  said  directly  to  his  face. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  threats  made  yourself! — A.  I  heard  some  re 
marks  that  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to  go  on  and  speak,  bat  that  be 
should  tell  the  truth. 

By  Mr.  Money: 

Q.  You  say  that  you  are  a  resident  now  of  Scooba,  but  have  been  in 
Warren  County  for  some  time  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  lived  at  Scooba  before  jou  went  to  Warren  County,  I  believe' 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  returned  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  1875,  what  was  the  condition  of  political  affairs  in  J^ 
county  ?    In  whose  hands  was  the  county  at  that  time,  and  who  wasie-  ^  ^^« 
sponsible  for  the  condition  of  things  there  I    I  mean  up  to  theelect«Mi 
in  1875. — A.  The  county  officers  were  republicans. 

Q.  And  they  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  county  in  a  lawful  ^^^^ 
all  the  time  I  There  was  no  outbreak  or  anything  of  that  sort!  ^ 
laws  were  strictly  complied  with  and  enforced  ! — ^A.  As  much  so  as  id 
other  counties  in  the  State. 

Q.  Did  you  not  kill  a  man  at  Scooba  that  year  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  1875?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  in  1876?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  1874  ?— A.  No,  sir.  .  . 

Q.  Did  you  ever  kill  a  man  at  Scooba  ? — A.  I  presume  I  know^o 
you  are  driving  at. 
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what  I  want  to  get  at. — A.  It  was  in  1871. 
inty  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  republicans,  and  Judge 

the  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

ou  ever  indicted  for  that  killing  ? — A.  No,  sir.    There  have 

eelve  or  fifteen  grand  juries  since,  both  of  democrats  and 

;re  never  indicted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

t;  a  great  deal  of  bitter  feeling  arise  out  of  the  circumstance 
g  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  toward  you  and  toward 
Im,  entirely  independent  of  politics? — A.  I  do  not  see  why 
be  any  feeling  against  Judge  (.'hisolra.  There  was  a  feel- 
aen  me  and  some  of  this  party's  relations,  and  I  did  not 
lost  of  them. 

>t  that  extensively  used  against  you  in  the  county!  Was 
great  deal  of  feeling  gotten  up  against  you  and  against 
Im,  who  was  held  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
,t  county,  he  being  the  sheriff? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
)  cause  of  it  or  not.  A  good  many  democrats  told  me  this 
bo  have  been  killed,  and  that  I  was  justifiable  in  doing  it, 
would  go  with  the  democratic  party  it  would  be  all  right. 

.  Pease  : 

IS  in  1871? — A.  Yes,  sir,  in  1871,  before  I  was  in  politics. 

.  Money: 

le  the  name  of  some  democrat  who  told  you  that. — A.  I 

/e  you  the  name  of  any  man  who  would  tell  me  that  the 

bo  have  been  killed.  . 

t  want  you  to  give  that,  but  give  the  name  of  a  democrat 

t  if  you  would  go  with  the  democrats  it  would  be  all  right. 

t  know  that  I  can  exactly  recall  any  particular  name  just 

it  if  you  would  give  me  a  little  time  to  think  over  it.    But 

kve  been  a  hundred  who  told  me  so. 

u  cannot  recollect  one  of  the  hundred  ? — A.  Perhaps  I  can 

;ary. 

i  like  to  have  the  names  if  you  can  give  them.    Take  time 

it. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  democrat  in 
¥hat  has  talked  to  me  and  told  me  if  I  would  go  with  the 
►arty  it  would  be  all  right. 

on  account  of  this  killing.  That  is  what  we  are  talking 
*erhap8  I  do  not  understand  your  question. 
DU  if  a  great  deal  of  this  bitterness  which  you  complain  of 
self  and  Judge  Chisolm  did  not  arise  out  of  the  killing  of 
n  by  you  at  Scooba,  and  your  protection  by  Judge  Chisolm, 
riff  of  the  county  at  that  time,  and  the  fact  that  there  was 
t  found  against  you  at  all. — A.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  any 
exists,  from  the  very  fact  that  the  democrats  have  had  the 
beir  own  way  ever  since,  and  I  have  not  been  indicted,  and 
;  that  we  are  mighty  friendly  in  our  business  relations, 
he  democrats  had  possession  of  the  gmud  jury  since  1871 1 
ave  it  now. 

ae  that  they  have  had  it  since  that  time  ?— A.  No,  sir;  but 
,d  the  last  two  grand  juries. 
St  year  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

that  offense  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations  ? — ^A.  I 

80.    I  do  not  think  murder  is  burred, 
murder  then,  was  it  ? — A.  If  it  could  be  made  out  murder. 
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I  do  not  kuow  what  kiud  of  an  indictment  they  might  get.  They  might 
make  it  marder  or  they  might  make  it  manslaughter.  I  do  not  thiuk 
any  capital  offense  of  that  kind  is  barred. 

Q.  Is  not  manslaughter  a  capitfil  offense,  and  was  there  not  a  special 
statute  that  barred  all  such  offenses  f — A.  There  was  a  special  statnte 
passed. 

Q.  Providing  that  an  indictment  could  not  go  beyond  a  certain  time? 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  where  parties  did  not  leave  the  State  ;  but  that  was  re- 
pealed afterward  ;  and  whether  that  is  applicable  to  my  case  or  not,! 
have  some  doubt. 

Q.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  you  know  that  no  repealing  of  the 
statute  would  revive  the  offense. — A,  The  statute  was  passed  after  the 
offense  was  committed. 

Q.  Yes,  sir,  a  good  while. — A.  And  repealed  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature,  I  think. 

Q.  But  the  statute  itself  wiped  out  the  offense  ?  The  fact  was  ihst 
that  county  was  in  the  hands  of  republicans  and  under  the  administn^ 
tion  of  Judge  Chisolm,  and  you  were  not  indicted  for  this  offeD8e,caii 
it  murder,  manslaughter,  or  whatever  you  please  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  So  far 
as  county  offices  are  concerned,  the  board  of  supervisors  in  Mississippi 
appoint  the  grand  jury. 

Mr.  Pease.  Have  you  that  statute,  Mr.  Morey  ? 

Mr.  Morey.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  the  siatutepnv 
duced. 

Mr.  Morey.  I  gviess  there  will  be  no  dispute  about  the  statute. 

The  Witness.  Eight  of  the  grand  jury  all  the  time  were  democrats. 
Two  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  district  invariably  ba^^ 
appointed  eight  democrats  grand  jurors ;  and  the  republicans  bavesooie 
times  appointed  democrats  on  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Morey.)  You  will  not  undertake  to  state  what  has  b«en 
the  composition  of  the  grand  jury  since  that  time  Y — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  were  never  interrupted  in  anj  of 
your  canvassing  personally  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  never  interrupted,  not 
while  on  the  stand. 

Q.  In  the  campaign  of  1876,  you  took  no  part  in  politics  because }'00 
knew  it  was  not  worth  while,  you  stated,  I  believe,  on  your  directed 
amination  f — A.  Perhaps  I  may  have  stated  that  it  was  because  I  kne^ 
it  was  not  worth  while.  I  took  no  part  in  politics.  I  do  not  kno^  that 
I  intended  to  imply  that  I  knew  it  was  not  worth  while.  Bat  that 
would  have  been  one  reason. 

Q.  In  1875  you  had  a  meeting  at  the  mayor's  oflQce  in  Scooba  withMr 
Chisolm,  Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Duke  f— A.  It  was  Mr.  Jones.  I  ga^^^*** 
name  wrong. 

Q.  There  was  something  like  an  agreement  then  that  there  shooUw 
no  electioneering  on  the  day  of  election ;  that  the  tickets  should  be  pl*^ 
where  they  could  be  gotten  at  by  both  parties,  and  some  gentleiD^ 
objected  to  that  arrangement! — A.  We  tried  to  make  that  agrceiDf>5^ 
but  did  not  make  it.    Some  man  on  the  democratic  side  objected  to  it 

Q.  Mr.  Jones's  objection  to  it  was  that  you  had  taken  democratic 
tickets  from  the  negroes  and  cursed  them  for  voting  the  democn^^'^ 
ticket,  and  you  denounced  that  as  a  lie ! — A.  Mr.  Duke  was  the  oiaB 
who  objected  to  it.  . 

Q.  You  denounced  that  as  a  lie  at  the  time  of  the  report  that  von  bad 
forced  negroes  to  take  republican  tickets  and  cursed  them  for  von^g 
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democratic  ticket? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  denouuced  that  then  and  ever 
le  as  a  lie. 

}.  This  gentleman  insisted  that  you  were  guilty  of  that ! — A.  He 
I  it  had  been  so  reported  of  me. 

}.  He  insisted  that  it  was  the  belief? — A.  Not  any  further  than  that, 
link. 

J.  'VMien  you  denounced  it  to  be  a  damned  lie,  he  did  not  take  your 
rd  for  it,  but  insisted  that  that  was  the  report! — A.  I  did  not  de- 
mce  it  in  that  way.  I  said  the  statement  was  false.  He  made  the 
ertion  that  I  should  not  take  the  tickets  and  tear  them  up,  as  it  had 
n  reported.  I  said  '*  Mr.  Jones,  that  is  false.''  He  said,  "  Well,  it 
5  reported  on  you  throughout  the  country."  And  I  said  it  was  a 
nned  lie. 

},  On  that  ground  they  still  insisted,  and  this  agreement  was  not 
de? — A.  I  do  not  remember  his  insisting  any  further  than  that. 
5.  That  was  the  objection  to  this  agreement,  and  the  agreement  was 
t  made  ? — A.  The  agreement  was  not  made. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  marshal  proposed  to  increase  the  police  force,  on 
count  of  the  excitement,  was  the  marshal  a  democrat  t — A.  The  mar- 
al  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  He  wanted  them  to  keep  down  any  disturbance  and  promote  the 
»ceof  the  meeting?— A.  I  should  think  so,  if  he  wanted  to  increase 
le  police  force. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Duke,  and  all  the  prominent  democrats 
latyou  talked  with  there,  insist  that  there  should  be  peace  and  quiet, 
nd  seem  as  anxious  for  it  as  you  were  ? — A.  I  never  saw  any  effort 
lade  on  their  part  at  all  to  keep  the  peace. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  action  of  the  marshal  would  not  indicate  it  ? — 
^-  The  action  of  the  marshal  was  the  only  thing  that  would  indicate  it. 
Q.  He  was  a  democrat  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  you  stated  as  having  been  told  at  that  time,  by  colored  men 
ncl  white  men,  that  Mr.  Chisolm  would  be  assassinated,  and  that  men 
^eie  coming  over  from  Alabama  was  hearsay  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  of 
IV  own  knowledge  that  they  were  coming. 

Q.  All  this  that  you  told  here  was  hearsay  ? — A.  The  reports  that  I 
otthat  they  were  coming  over  there,  of  course,  were  given  to  me  by 
thers.  I  did  not  see  them  coming. 
Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  them  coming  ? — A.  !No,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  hear  anybody  say  that  Mr.  Chisolm  would  be  assas- 
'^ated  or  that  anybody  else  would  be  assassinated,  you  only  heard 
Jport^f — A.  O,  yes;  I  have  heard  lots  say  since  they  believed  he 
ould  have  been  killed,  and  one  of  the  special  police  force  on  the  day  of 
Action  told  me  I  would  have  been  killed. 

Q.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  a  democrat  who  told  you  so  ? — A.  Since 
^  election  f 

Q.  Since,  or  before.    I  am  more  interested  in  what  occurred  before, 
^•anse  what  occurred  since  is  another  matter. — A.  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellis. 
Q.  He  lives  in  Scooba ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  lives  in  Scooba.    He  told 
*  be  believed  if  I  had  been  there  I  certainly  would  have  been  killed ; 
t  he  did  not  attribute  it  to  the  citizens  of  Scooba. 
5i.  Was  that  before  or  since  the  election  ? — A.  Since. 
^.  I  want  the  declaration  of  any  democrat,  or  any  other  man  that 
^  can  name,  who  said  before  the  election  that  Mr.  Chisolm,  or  your- 
^,  or  anybody  else  would  be  harmed  lor  his  political  opinions,  or  for 
course  in  the  canvass? — A.  Do  you  mean  in  1875 1 
i.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  did  not  get  any  information  from  any  democrats 
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who  authorized  me  to  use  their  uaines.    They  gave  it  to  rae  in  confi- 
dence. 

Q.  I  want  their  names.  You  are  here  on  a  great  public  matter  and 
pri  v^ate  confidence  has  to  give  way  before  things  of  this  sort.  You  have 
made  the  statement  here  that  men  did  tell  you  that  Mr.  Chisolm  would 
be  assassinated  in  1875,  if  he  persisted  in  the  canvass.  I  want  the  name* 
of  those  who  told  you  so.  It  may  be  necessary  to  send  for  those  men.— 
A.  I  should  like  to  have  my  testimony  on  that  point  read. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  ask  the  reporter  to  turn  to  the  testimony  in  relation  to 
the  election  at  Scooba. 

Mr.  Money.  I  do  not  see  why  that  is  necessary.  I  object  to  it  lam 
asking  a  simple  question.  The  witness  stated  here  that  certain  gentle- 
men told  him  that  Mr.  Chisolm  would  be  assassinated.  He  did  not  call 
a  name  and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  refresh  his  memory  on  tbar 
point. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  it  is  highly  proper  to  give  the  names. 

The  Witness.  I  can  give  the  names.  The  only  objection  I  have  to 
giving  names  is  this :  that  parties  gave  it  to  me  in  confidence. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  I  respect  your  feelings  on  that  point,  bat  thisi? 
necessary. — A.  They  are  men  of  good  standing  and  character  thereafld 
they  may  get  into  some  trouble. 

Q.  If  they  told  the  truth  I  do  not  see  how  it  would  hurt  tbem..-i 
They  pledged  me  very  sacredly  never  to  divulge  it. 

Q.  These  private  confidences  must  give  way  in  matters  of  this  poblic 
importance.  I  respect  your  feelings,  but  I  insist  on  the  names.— i.  ^ 
the  committee  insist  that  I  shall  teU  it  I  will  give  the  names. 

Mr.  Money.  I  insist. 

Mr.  Pease.  Ordinarily  in  a  court  of  justice,  of  course,  it  would  ^ 
competent  to  require  the  witness  to  give  the  names,  but  I  think  itwooid 
be  well  under  the  circumstances  to  submit  the  thing  to  the  committee 

Mr.  Money.  You  do  not  object  to  the  propriety  of  the  question! 

Mr.  Pease.  No,  I  do  not;  I  think  it  is  highly  proper;  hot  I  should 
prefer  to  have  it  left  to  the  committee  when  the  Senators  we  represent 
are  here. 

Mr.  Money.  Then  it  just  amounts  to  this:  that  we  had  as  well  stop 
this  examination,  if  the  witness  cannot  answer  a  proper  question  QQtil 
the  committee  is  here,  and  he  may  refuse  to  answer  any  qaestioQtli*^ 
works  to  the  detriment  of  his  party. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  refuse  to  answer  any  question  that  I  may  b* 
required  by  law  to  answer.  I  should  like  not  to  be  required  to  di^ 
some  of  those  names. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  will  assume  the  responsibility,  acting  in  the  absence « 
the  members  of  the  committee,  in  requiring  that  the  witness  shall  gi^ 
the  names.  He  does  it  under  compulsion,  and  I  am  sure  any  friend  will 
excuse  him,  under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Money.  That  relieves  me  from  any  obligation. 

Mr.  Pease.  Certainly. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  Give  their  names,  if  you  please?— A.  Will.^ 
please  put  the  question  again  ? 

Q.  Give  rae  the  names  of  the  democrats  and  republicans  vbo  tm 
you  that  Mr.  Chisolm  would  be  assassinated  in  1875  if  he  persisted  id 
the  canvass  ? — A.  As  to  the  names  of  the  republicans  I  cannot  gi^eyo* 
all  of  them. 

Q.  Give  me  the  democrats ;  I  am  more  anxious  about  that— A.  I^ 
give  you  some  of  them. 
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Q.  Well,  sir,  proceed. — A.  I  cannot  give  j-ou  any  of  them  who  told 
Mr.  Chisolm  this. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of    parties  who  told  you  ? — A.  I  can  give 
the  names  of  parties  who  told  me  that  they  would  assassinate  us  if  they 
found  us.    Mr.  Pool,  in  Scooba,  was  one. 
Q.  Give  his  full  name. — A.  John  Pool. 
Q.  He  lives  at  Scooba  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  f — A.  He  said  that  I  had  better  get  away  from 
there ;  that  I  would  be  killed  if  I  staid  there,  and  it  would  be  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  for  Ghisolm  to  remain  there  or  to  go  there  at  all. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  other  name  ! — A,  Mr.  Burwell  Sellers  told  me 
they  would  shoot  me  on  sight. 

Q.  That  he  would! — A.  Not  that  he  would,  but  that  they  would 
Blioot  me. 

Q.  Was  that  at  Scooba  t — A.  I  was  not  at  Scooba  then ;  I  was  on 
my  way  from  Scooba  to  De  Ealb. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  more  ! — A.  You  will  have  to  give  me  time  to  re- 
h^h  my  memory. 

Q.  You  were  in  Scooba  afterwards  and  were  not  shot ! — A.  I  was  not 
until  after  the  election. 

Q.  Were  you  shot  after  the  election  ? — A.  I  was  not  shot  at  all,  but  I 
vas  not  seen  very  frequently  until  after  the  election. 

Q.  Eecurring  to  this  excitement  that  they  once  had  in  Scooba  at  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Dawson,  whether  at  your  hands  or  somebody ^s 
else,  was  there  not  very  bitter  and  violent  excitement  against  you  and 
Judge  Chisolm  ?— A.  At  that  time  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  very  violent  ex- 
citement after  the  thing  occurred. 

Q.  I  mean  in  consequence  of  that  act  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
'^as  in  consequence  of  that  or  not. 

Q.  It  was  not  before,  you  said  f — A.  There  was  some  excitement  be- 
fi)re,  but  not  so  much.    I  think  it  was  increased  after  the  election. 

Q*  Could  not  these  threats  be  traced  to  that  personal  feeling  on  ac- 
^ttut  of  this  unfortunate  affair  there  as  well  as  political  feeling  ? — A.  I 
«ardly  think  so. 

Q.  Might  it  not  have  been  an  element  in  that  excitement  there  ! — A. 
^  <lonot  know  that  caused  it.  As  I  said  before,  with  some  relations  to 
J^uat  party  I  do  not  speak  even  to  this  day;  that  is  the  matter  about 
^*^e  shooting  of  Dawson. 

^  Q.  There  was  an  election  held  in  Scooba  after  that  excitement ! — A. 
^  Presume  so.  \ 

Q.  Mr.  Orr  was  manager  there  1 — A.  That  is  my  information. 
^.  Q.  Your  information  is  that  Mr.  Orr  did  hold  the  election  f — A.  Yes, 

ofr^*  ^°"°8  ^^®  prosecution  of  this  canvass  of  1875,  did  any  one  ever 
t^^^  you  any  violence  or  make  any  threats  to  you  personally,  to  your 

^!— A.  I  do  not  remember  that  they  did, 
^  Q.  What  you  have  said,  then,  is  hearsay  in  reference  to  that  matter  f — 
^  •  I  understand  the  question  to  be.  Did  they  make  it  to  me  personally, 
Hgainst  myself  I 
Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  No,  sir. 
^  -  V.  And  all  the  threats  that  you  say  were  made,  were  not  made  to  you 

^^^tly  ?— A.  I  think  not. 
tK^'  ^^^  y^^  have  a  pretty  full  vote  in  1875 T — A.  No,  sir;  at  some  of 
^  boxes  there  were  scarcely  any  republican  votes. 
^.  You  stated  that  you  were  informed  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for 
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you  to  go  to  De  Kalb  by  the  county  road ;  that  you  took  to  the  woods, 
and  that  you  came  to  a  man's  house,  and  he  was  under  great  excitement, 
and  went  with  you ;  what  was  the  name  of  that  gentleman  ! — A.  His 
name  is  Sellars,  Burwell  Sellars. 

Q.  The  same  man  you  named  a  minute  ago  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement  made  there  in  De  Kalb  about 
that  time,  upon  a  report  that  seemed  to  have  come  from  Scooba  through 
Mr.  Duke,  that  you  had  shipped  arms  and  whisky  to  De  Kalb  and 
Scooba  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  the  cause  of  the  excite- 
ment or  not.    That  was  the  report  out  there. 

Q.  They  told  you  that  was  the  cause  ? — A.  Mr.  Chisolm  told  me  that 
they  had  told  him. 

Q.  You  had  0,  conversation  with  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Watts  ?— A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  they  told  you  that  was  their  belief! — A.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Mr.  Ellis  told  me  that  at  the  time  we  had  the  conversation  or 
not ;  I  will  not  be  positive  whether  Mr.  Ellis  represented  it  or  not. 

Q.  That  was  about  the  time  of  this  excitement  f — A.  It  was  the  Mod- 
da.v  before  the  election. 

Q.  You  stated  that  a  great  many  armed  white  men  came  into  town 
on  Sunday  or  Monday  ! — ^A.  Men  came  in  there  Sunday  night,  to  Scooba, 
and  there  were  a  great  many  men  who  came  in  there  on  Monday. 

Q.  And  also  at  De  Kalb  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  information  came  from  Scooba,  then,  to  Mr.  Ellis  and  )t> 
Watts  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

Q.  Scooba  is  the  railroad  town,  I  believe,  for  De  Kalb.  Thatisvbere 
you  eet  your  telegrams  and  information  generally — your  mail,  &c.,for 
De  Kalb,  is  it  not  I — A. Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  only  saw  white  men  with  #arms  at  two  points  in  joor 
county — De  Kalb  and  Scooba! — A.  Those  are  the  only  places  wlierel 
saw  them.    There  might  have  been  other  places. 

Q.  But  there  were  no  others  that  you  know  of! — A.  I  was  notataDj 
other  places,  and  consequently  could  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  These  were  the  two  points  that  you  were  to  ship  arms  and  wbiskj 
to,  where  negroes  were  going  to  be  made  drunk,  to  carry  the  election  t- 
A.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  any  such  information.  Thejre- 
ct^ived  the  information,  they  said,  from  De  Kalb  and  from  Scooba. 

Q.  Is  it  not  very  reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  armed  men  were  i^ 
consequence  of  that  report  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  reason  to 
believe  so. ' 

Q.  But  this  man  told  you  they  believed  it ! — A.  They  told  me  i^ 
report  was  put  out. 

Q.  Did  not  these  gentlemen  tell  you  that  Ellis  and  Mr.  Watts  had 
this  information  from  Mr.  Duke,  and  they  believeii  it,  and  were  going^<> 
send  their  families  from  the  town  in  consequence  of  it ! — A.  InfonnatioD 
that  they  were  going  to  leave,  to  send  their  families  from  the  town,^' 
given  to  me  by  Judge  Chisolm.  I  asked  Mr.  Watts  myself  how  tP 
report  came  to  be  out.  I  think  Mr.  Ellis  was  also  present;  I  ^'^  ^ 
ta.in  he  was  very  near  by  ;  we  had  just  been  talking  together,  andw 
told  me  it  was  from  Duke. 

Q.  Then  the  reasonable  inference  is  that  these  men  who  intended  ^^ 
move  their  families  in  consequence  of  this  report  believed  it?— A.  l^^^^ 
intended  to  move  their  families  they  believed  it. 

Q.  And  they  said  they  did  intend  to  do  that?— A.  That  is  what^^s 
told  me. 

Q.  These  armed  men  only  came  to  those  two  points  where  infonQS- 
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tion  had  been  received,  which  they  believed  to  be  true,  that  you  had 
shipped  arms  and  whisky  for  the  negroes! — A.  I  heard  that  there  were 
armed  men  at  other  points,  but  I  do  know  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  went  to  Jackson  about  that  time  ? — A.  A  short  time  before 
that. 

Q.  How  long  before  that? — A.  I  think  it  was  a  week  before  the  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  Was  it  that  long  ! — A.  It  was  during  that  week ;  I  think  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  week. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  back  to  Scooba  from  Jackson  f — A.  I  will 
act  be  positive  whether  I  got  back  Thursday  night  or  Friday  night. 

Q.  Did  you  not  bring  three  men  from  Jackson  who  represented  them- 
^Ives,  and  whom  you  represented,  as  United  States  deputy  marshals  f — 
A.  There  were  three  men  who  came  back  with  me.  I  heard  they  rep- 
resented themselves  as  United  States  marshals. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  they  did  f — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  not  represent  them  as  such! — A.  I  did  not  represent  them 
myself  as  deputy  United  States  marshals. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  that  inference  on  the  minds  of  the  people  there  in 
any  conversation  you  had  with  them  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  was  asked 
the  question. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  the  inference  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Scooba,. 
or  De  Kalb,  or  anywhere  else,  that  they  were  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shals f — A.  There  was  one  of  them  who  was  a  deputy  United  Statea 
marshal,  so  Mr.  Lake  the  United  States  marshal  told  me,  and  I  may 
have  had  that  inference. 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  information  before  or  aft^r  ! — ^A.  He  told  me  be- 
fore they  went  there  that  one  of  them  was  a  United  States  deputy  mar- 
shal. 

Q.  All  three  of  these  men  represented  themselves  to  be  such  f — A; 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not.  That  is  what  the  citizens  of 
S«ooba  say.  I  know  Mr.  Lake  told  me  one  of  them  was  a  deputy  mar- 
shal. 

Q.  Which  onft  of  them  f— A.  His  name  was  Davis. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  the  other  two  who  were  not  deputy  mar- 
shals.— A.  Let  me  qualify  that.  This  man  told  me  that  he  was  a  dep- 
uty. I  will  not  be  positive  whether  Mr.  Lake  said  he  was  at  the  time 
or  whether  he  had  been  a  deputy. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  it? — A.  I  think  he  was;  Mr.  Lake  ac- 
companied us  over  to  Meridian  from  Jackson. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Mr.  Lake  was  United  States  marshal  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  the  other  gentlemen  who  sailed  under  false 
colors  as  marshals. — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  represented  them- 
selves as  marshals.      9 

Q.  Give  their  names. — A.  JefiF.  D.  Bell  and  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Eskeroll. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Bell  now  ? — A.  The  last  information  1  had  of  him 
he  was  in  jail  at  Canton. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  in  the  penitentiary  ? — A.  I  knew  that 
he  was  convicted  of  murder,  but  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  in  the 
penitentiary. 

Q.  After  conviction  they  generally  put  people  in  the  penitentiary. 
They  do  not  keep  them  in  jail  ? — A.  Sometimes  they  hang  them. 
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Q.  You  have  been  deputy  sheriff.  You  know  they  did  not  hang 
him  ? — A.  My  information  is  that  he  is  in  jail  at  Canton. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Eskeroll  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  be  is.  I  have 
never  seen  him  since. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  these  men  representing  themselves  as 
United  States  marshals? — A.  1  do  not  know  that  they  represented 
themselves  as  United  States  marshals.  I  know  that  was  the  report; 
but  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it ;  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  these  gentlemen  had  no  business  in  that 
portion  of  the  country  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  had  any  basiness 
there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  the  belief  of  the  democrats  of  that 
place  that  these  three  men  were  brought  there  for  the  purpose  of  intim 
idation  at  that  election  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  object  to  asking  the  belief  of  anybody. 

Mr.  Money.  I  can  ask  the  witness  what  he  believes  about  it. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  enter  an  objection  to  the  question. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  the  impression, 
the  feeling,  among  the  people  that  those  men  had  represented  them 
selves  as  United  States  marshals  there,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidation, 
to  influence  the  election  in  some  way  or  other  f — A.  I  do  not  beliere 
that  they  thought  of  it ;  I  do  not  believe  the  democrats  were  in  anj 
condition  to  be  intimidated  much  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  that  their  object  in  coming  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  tbaiit 
was: 

Q.  They  came  with  you  ? — A.  They  came  with  me. 

Q.  You  brought  them  there  ? — A.  I  brought  them  there. 

Q.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  say  why  you  brought  them  there  !- 
A.  I  did  not  bring  them  there;  they  came  ou  the  train. 

Q.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  brought  them. — A.  I  shoaldlikf 
to  correct  myself  in  that  respect. 

Q.  What  did  you  bring  them  with  you  for  ? — A.  I  did  not  have  them 
with  me  for  any  special  purpose. 

Q.  Was  it  not  to  influence  the  election! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 

Q.  That  is  a  direct,  plain  question,  and  I  want  you  to  answer  it.-A. 
I  do  not  think  their  coming  there  would  influence  the  election. 
•  Q.  You  did  not  bring  them  there  for  such  a  purpose.  Do  you  say 
that  upon  your  oath  f — A.  I  will  state  upon  my  oath  what  I  intendrf 
to  use  them  for  if  I  could.  I  expected  there  would  be  trouble,  and  I  in- 
tended if,  personally,  I  was  assaulted  in  any  way,  that  I  should  have  as 
many  of  my  friends  as  I  could  for  the  purpose  of  giving  me  protection 
I  never  represented  them  as  being  United  States  marshals.  If  they  wp- 
resented  themselves  as  such,  I  do  not  know  it;  but  I  have  heard  that 
the  people  there  have  said  that  they  did  represent  themselves  as  sach. 

Q.  Did  any  democrats  intimate  to  you  anything  in  conversation  that 
tliey  thought  they  were  United  States  marshals,  or  that  they  heard  they 
were  T — A.  They  might  perhaps  have  done  so. 

Q.  Did  you  correct  the  impression  ? — A.  I  hardly  think  I  would  have 
corrected  it  if  they  intimated  it  to  me,  but  I  am  not  certain  whether 
they  did  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  intended  to  represent  themselves  as 
deputy  marshals  when  you  were  on  the  road  there,  and  when  you  start^' 
or  at  some  time  ? — A.  1  knew  that  Mr.  Davis  had  either  represented  him- 
self to  me  as  being  United  States  deputy  marshal  or  that  Mr.  Lake  tola 
me,  I  do  not  remember  which. 
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Q.  How  aboat  the  other  two  men  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
ther  two  men  did  represent  themselves  as  deputy  marshals  I 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  their  intention  to  pass  themselves  off 
nd  represent  themselves  as  being  United  States  deputy  marshals? 
^o  yon  not  know  that  that  was  their  intention! — A,  I  believe  that  was 
iieir  intention. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  was  their  intention  ?  Did  they  not  tell  you 
0,  and  did  you  not  have  a  conversation  with  them  about  it  ? — A.  I 
light  have  had  some  conversation  with  them  about  it. 

Q.  Give  me  a  direct  answer.  Did  you  not  know  that  these  men  in- 
ended  to  represent  themselves  as  deputy  United  States  marshals  ! — A. 
knew  that  Mr.  Davis  would. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  Mr.  Davis ;  that  is  settled  ! — A.  Ko,  sir ; 

did  not  know  that  the  other  men  were  going  to  do  it. 

Q.  They  did  not  tell  you  thai  they  would  do  it  ?— A.  If  they  did,  I  do 
lot  now  remember  it.  I  have  not  the  least  recollection  of  it  if  they 
lid. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  any  conversation  with  them  ? — A.  I  might  have 
lad  some  conversation  with  them  about  it. 

Q.  The  tenor  of  which  would  leave  upon  your  mind  the  impression 
hat  they  intended  to  do  it  whether  they  told  you  so  or  not  f — A.  I  do 
lot  think  they  did  until  after  they  arrived  there  and  this  thing  was  being 
liscussed. 

Q.  And  then  what! — A.  They  might  have.  Along  late  in  the  even- 
ng  there  was  a  young  Mr.  Duke  there,  and  a  lot  of  young  men  with 
lim.  I  passed  by  him,  and  he  was  cursing  very  violently.  I  did  not 
inow  who  he  was,  and  I  asked  him  what  was  the  matter.  He  said  he 
was  cursing  that  "Ood  damned  United  States  marshal.^  I  asked  him 
srho  it  was,  and  he  said  Eskeroll. 

Q.  You  did  not  tell  him  whether  Jie  was  a  deputy  United  States  mar- 
shall  or  not  ? — A.  I  did  not  tell  him  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Which  one  of  these  men  made  the  speech  there  at  Scooba  T — A. 
Mr.  Bell  made  a  speech. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him?— A.  I  heard  only  a  portion  of  it.  I  did  not 
think  he  was  much  of  a  speaker,  and  did  not  pay  any  particular  atten- 
tion to  it. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  the  people  in  that  speech  that  he  was  United  States 
narshal  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember.  I  heard  that  he  did  say  that,  but  I 
lid  not  hear  one-fourth  of  the  speech. 

Q.  Did  he  not  tell  them  that  he  was  a  United  States  marshal  and  that 
le  came  there  in  that  official  capacity  for  their  protection  I — A.  He 
night  perhaps  have  done  so.  I  know,  what  I  heard  of  it,  I  thought  it  was 
fc  very  uncalled-for  speech. 

Q.  Everybody  there  in  that  town  understood  that  he  did  say  so  in  that 
speech ;  as  many  people  as  you  conversed  with.  Was  it  not  the  under- 
standing in  the  community  that  he  had  so  represented  himself;  that  be 
was  there  for  that  purpose,  to  protect  the  negroes,  and  that  he  was  a 
ileputy  United  States  marshal ! — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  VVas  not  that  the  impression  left  by  his  speech  on  that  community  ? 
— A.  I  do  not  remember  what  the  impression  was. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  could  gather! — A.  I  never  have  talked  with  more 
than  two  or  three  parties  about  it  and  then  we  spoke  about  it  casually. 
I  do  not  know  what  the  impression  was. 

Q.  You  left  Scooba  then  to  go  to  De  Kalb,  and  you  said  you  were 
afraid  to  take  the  main  road,  and  took  a  by-path.    What  did  you  do  with 
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the  registration-books  that  were  in  your  charge  f — A.  They  were  nev^ 
in  my  charge  directly. 

Q.  Did  you  have  them  ! — A.  I  will  tell  you  the  way  I  had  them. 

Q.  You  were  in  possession  of  the  books  of  registration  which  wwe 
necessary  to  the  polling  at  Scooba.  I  want  to  know  what  yon  did  with 
those  books  when  you  left  Scooba  for  De  Kalb. — ^A.  I  will  tell  yoQ  in 
regard  to  the  registration-books  and  the  way  I  came  in  possession  of 
them.  The  registration  book  was  brought  down  there  on  Saturday 
morning — I  think  on  Friday  evening  before  the  election — which  was  on 
the  following  Tuesday,  and,  as  well  as  I  remember,  by  Mr.  Hopper. 

Q.  Who  is  the  proper  custodian  of  these  registration -books  ! — A.  The 
registrar. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  registrar  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  but 

Q.  Nor  a  judge  of  election  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  had  these  books? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not  have  the  books. 

Q.  You  "did  not  have  these  books  ? — A.  I  do  not  consider  that  1  did. 
If  you  will  let  me  explain  it,  I  will  tell  you  how  it  is. 

Mr.  Pease.  You  have  a  right  to  explain.    Explain  it. 

The  Witness.  As  I  was  going  on  to  state,  the  book  was  brought  dotn 
there  by  Mr.  Hopper  and  Mr.  Spencer.    One  of  the  democratic  mana- 
gers of  the  election  was  a  clerk  in  the  house  that  I  was  in.    I  do  not 
know  whether  Mr.  Hopper  gave  it  to  Mr.  Spencer  or  tx)  my  brother,  bat 
the  next  morning  Judge  Chisolm  asked  me  what  about  the  registratioD 
books.     I  said,  "'  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it."     He  says,  "  Hopper 
brought  it  down  here  for  this  beat,  I  understand."    I  turned  to  mj 
brother  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  anything  about  it.     He  said,  *'Ye^, 
it  is  in  the  store."   He  is  my  half  brother.    He  said, ''  Mr.  Hopper  handed 
it  over  to  me,  and  I  laid  it  back  on  the  shelf."    I  said,  "  It  is  a  very  im 
portant  book,  and  you  have  got  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Spencer  or  put  it  in  tie 
«afe."    I  never  knew  what  he  did  >^th  the  book  ;  I  never  saw  it   That 
is  all  that  I  had  to  do  with  it.     When  I  wrote  this  letter  from  De  Kall» 
to  Mr.  Orr,  asking  him  to  go  on  and  hold  the  election,  the  thongbtoc 
curred  to  me  that  the  book  might  be  in  the  safe  ;  and  1  stated  tbatUr. 
Wood  or  Mr.  Chauncy,  both  democrats,  had  the  combination  to  tbesafe 
and  would  turn  the  book  over  to  the  proper  parties  to  receive  it.  Yoo 
can  refer  to  the  letter,  published  in  the  Boutwell  report,  by  Mr.  Ellis,  is 
his  testimony,  and  see  the  note. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  In  this  note  that  you  wrote  to  Scooba  to 3faw 
ger  Orr  in  regard  to  this  election,  you  told  him  where  he  would  find  the 
books? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  go  on  and  hold  the  election,  and  there  would  bew 
danger  ! — A.  1  would  rather  you  should  read  the  note. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  just  the  fact! — A.  I  want  to  give  the  fact  about  it* 
but  I  would  rather  you  would  read  the  note. 

Q.  Where  is  the  note  I— A.  It  is  in  Mr.  Ellis's  testimony,  in  tii« 
Boutwell  Mississippi  report. 

Q.  You  do  not  deny  the  charge  that  you  had  di8i)osed  of  the  registry 
tion-book  at  that  poll  ? — A.  I  had  disposed  of  it  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  had  no  authority  under  the  law  to  dispose  of  it  all  ?— A.  S«^ 
I  had  no  authority  to  be  the  custodian  of  the  book. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  carpet- bagged  to  Warren  County  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  a  populous  republican  county,  and  there  were  fat  office 
there  ? — A.  I  did  not  say  that  I  carpet-bagged  there  for  that  reason. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  you  said  you  carpet-bagged  therefor?—^' 
said  I  went  there  for  the  purpose  of  making  Mr.  Crosby's,  the  sherin^ 
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►ond  and  to  assist  the  repablicans;  that  is,  in  keeping  up  an  organiza- 
ion  there. 

Q.  You  went  over  there  at  any  rate,  and  accepted  the  position  of 
leputy  sheriff,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  sworn  in  as  such  ? — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  At  that  time  were  you  not  a  member  of  the  State  senate  from  the 
oanties  of  Kemper,  ]N'eshoba,  and  Noxubee? — A.  I  resigned  my  sena- 
orship. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  resign  ? — A.  About  the  time  I  went  over 
here. 

Q.  Can  you  recollect  the  date  of  your  resignation  ? — A.  I  will  not  be 
>ositive  ;  it  is  on  file  at  Jackson. 

Q.  But  it  is  not  on  file  here.  I  want  to  know  the  date  of  your  resig- 
lation. — A.  I  will  not  be  positive,  but  I  resigned  some  time  while  I  was 
>ver  there.    1  had  the  date  of  the  resignation. 

Q.  Did  you  resign  before  you  went  down  there,  and  before  you  were 
jworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff  or  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  did  or 
lot.     I  resigned  while  I  was  over  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  positively  that  you  did  not  ? — A.  I  think  I 
i-esigned  when  I  first  went  there. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  you  were  holding  both  oflQces  at  once  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Do  you  consider  the  deputy  sheriffalty  an  office  ? 

Mr.  Money.  I  will  waive  that  point;  but  I  want  to  prove  the  fact 
that  the  witness  was  a  senator  when  he  went  over  there  and  took  that 
office. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  over  there  to  give  the  bond  and  run  the 
office  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  were  a  senator  in  the  legislature  of  the 
State  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  time  I  went  over  there  I  was  senator.  I  do 
not  know  what  time  I  resigned.  I  resigned  when  I  was  there,  but  I 
do  not  know  when  it  was. 

Q.  You  mentioned  a  disturbance  that  happened  in  the  court-house. 
You  did  not  see  any  of  that  yourself,  except  what  you  related  having 
seen  from  a  window  about  the  close  of  it  ?  You  do  not  know  what  tlie 
provocation  was  that  began  the  difficulty  ?  You  related  that  you  were 
half-way  down  the  stairs. — A.  I  related  precisely  what  I  saw  and  what 
[  did  not  see. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  the  provocation  was  that  originated  the 
iifficulty,  or  how  it  began  ? — A.  I  could  not  have  seen  the  first  shots 
ired  or  who  shot  them. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  this  difficulty  began — who  was  to  blame 
'or  it — of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  knowl- 
^ge. 

Q.  You  were  not  then  deputy  sheriff? — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  a  room  in  the  court-house! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  inclination  to  go  back  to  the  court-house  while  this 
trouble  was  going  on,  but  concluded,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  your 
friends,  that  you  would  not  go  ;  that  these  personal  friends  of  yours 
^ere  democrats,  and  said  that  nobody  wanted  to  see  you  hurt? — A. 
They  prevented  me  from  going  back. 

Q.  You  went  over  to  take  a  drink  ? — A.  Y^'es,  sir. 

Q.  While  you  and  your  friends  were  drinking  there  the  shooting  was 
i2:oing  on,  I  suppose  ? — A.  The  shooting  commenced  before  we  got  into 
the  grocery  where  we  went  to  take  our  drink,  just  as  I  was  descending 
the  steps,  going  out  of  the  court-house  grounds. 
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Q.  Was  not  the  sheriff  of  that  coanty,  Mr.  Crosby,  shot  at  some- 
time f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  day  he  was  shot? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  time  was  he  shot  f— A.  He  was  shot  some  time  before  that 

Q.  Was  he  shot  while  you  were  his  deputy  I — A.  iN"©,  sir ;  I  was  not 
his  deputy. 

Q.  How  lou<j  had  you  ceased  to  be  his  deputy  when  h©  was  shot?— A. 
Two  or  three  days. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Crosby  ever  charge  you  with  doing  that  shooting!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Pease.  We  are  disposed  to  give  considerable  latitude  in  this 
investigation,  but  that  is  not  cross-examination.  You  are  starting  out 
in  a  matter  that  has  not  been  brought  out  at  all. 

Mr.  Money.  Exactly ;  but  you  can  cross-examine  the  witness. 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is,  you  can  make  him  your  witness. 

Mr.  Money.  Certainly ;  he  is  our  witness  for  the  cross-examination. 
You  can  cross-examine  him  on  everything  I  ask  him.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  that  in  the  world.  [To  the  witness.]  You  answered  the 
question  that  Crosby  did  charge  you  with  shooting  him  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  And  he  dismissed  you  then  from  the  office  of 
deputy  f — A.  I  was  dismissed  before  he  was  shot. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  the  place,  or  why  were  you  dismissed!  I  do 
not  know  how  you  got  out  of  it. — A.  The  deputy's  office  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  You  ceased  to  be  Crosby's  deputy  for  what  reason  ?-A. 
We  did  not  agree.  He  did  not  give  me  any  reasons  for  the  dismisal 
at  all. 

Q.  You  stated  that  at  a  meeting  in  Bovina  Mr.  Shadd  andyoa  spoke; 
that  Mr.  Shadd  spoke  without  interruption,  as  you  believed,  for  aboar 
five  minutes,  and  you  heard  an  excitement  outside,  and  a  call  for  Flao 
agan  or  Jack.    Was  there  any  disturbance  inside  of  thehooseM* 
None  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  no  threatening  demonstration  made  toward  yon  ?-A. 
Ko,  sir ;  I  remained  in  the  house. 

Q.  You  saw  nothing  then ! — A.  No ;  I  saw  nothing  threatened  at  all- 

Q.  I  suppose  the  train  that  came  by  to  Clinton  caused  this  distorl^ 
ance  f  Were  these  men  going  to  Clinton  ? — A.  They  came  from  Vto 
burgh  and  stopped  at  Bovina.  That  is  on  the  road  to  Clinton ;  andtbe 
place  where  the  speaking  was  is  a  little  above  the  depot,  between  B<> 
vina  and  Clinton. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  railroad  ? — A.  It  was  right  on  the  railroad 
within  a  few  paces. 

Q.  Did  anybody  leave  the  cars,  or  did  the  train  only  stop  at  Bovin* 
— A.  The  train  stopped  at  the  depot,  and  they  heard  this  speaking  and 
run  up  there  and  called  Jack,  and  then  the  crowd  went  out. 

Q.  They  called  Jack  away  from  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  disturbance  of  Ihe  meeting  or  the  speaking?-^' 
None  of  them  came  into  the  house. 

Q.  It  was  no  disturbance  of  the  meeting ;  t|iey  simply  wanted  thi^ 
man  to  go  with  them  to  Clinton ;  they  simply  called  him  away  froffl 
the  meeting,  and  there  was  no  disturbance  of  tlie  meeting!— A.  T^^^ 
was  no  disturbance  of  the  meeting  at  all.  , 

Q.  In  the  campaign  of  1876  you  say  you  took  no  part,  I  believe,  aiK* 
did  not  because  you  thought  it  was  no  use ;  that  the  democrats  ^^^ 
exerting  themselves  very  much.  How  were  they  exerting  thenjselver' 
by  legitimate  methods  of  electioneering! — A.  I  stated  that  tW^^ 
not  altogether  the  reason. 
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Q.  I  did  not  get  any  other  in  my  notes. — A.  That  is  not  what  I  in- 
tended to  state  why  I  took  no  part.  One  reason  was  that  I  did  not 
think  it  would  do  any  good ;  bat  then  I  had  other  reasons* 

Q.  Your  party  organized  in  .Kemper  County  in  1876,  did  it  not ! — A. 
[  never  attended  a  meeting  there,  and  I  never  heard  of  any  meetings 
except  the  speaking  that  I  mentioned  at  Scooba. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  of  your  county  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  I  do 
Qot  know  positively.    I  think  twenty-five  hundred. 

Q.  A  pretty  fair  poll,  was  it  not ! — A.  I  only  know  that  from  hear- 
say. I  did  not  inquire  very  closely.  I  think  they  voted  within  two  or 
three  hundred  of  the  registered  vote,  or  perhaps  closer  than  that ;  I  will 
aot  be  positive. 

Q.  In  1876  there  was  a  pretty  full  and  fair  vote  of  that  county  f  I  do 
3ot  ask  as  to  the  majority ;  I  ask  as  to  the  whole  number  of  the  votes 
3ast. — ^A.  That  is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  knew  of  no  intimidation,  no  threats,  and  no  violence,  I  sup- 
30se,  in  the  canvass  of  1876  in  your  county  f — ^A.  Only  just  what  I  have 
related  before. 

Q.  The  only  threat  that  you  heard  made  was  personally  against  Mr. 
[^hisolm  ?  You  stated  that  you  were  down  there  with  several  other 
[)er8on8,  bat  the  excitement  seemed  to  be  directed  principally  against 
Mr.  Chisolm? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  the  excitement  seemed  to  be  directed 
igainst  him. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  that  was  not  a  great  deal  from  personal 
causes,  and  not  from  any  political  causes  whatever  ? — A.  I  do  not  think 
it  was.  I  think  it  was  because  he  was  a  republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  personally,  outside  of  politics,  he  was  an 
extremely  unpopular  man  in  that  county  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think  he  is 
the  strongest  man  that  the  republicans  have  there  outside  of  his  own 
party. 

Q.  Did  he  run  behind  or  ahead  of  the  Hayes  electors  of  that  county  ? 
—A.  I  do  not  know.  The  way  they  count  the  votes  there,  it  is  hard  to 
ell  how  a  man  did  run. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  method  of  voting ;  but  after  the  count 
vsLS  over,  how  did  he  stand  in  reference  to  the  Haj^es  electors  f — A.  I  do 
lot  know  positively. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  he  was  behind  f — A.  I  think  he  was  behind 
Q  some  boxes. 

Q.  I  mean  in  the  general  count  in  the  county  f — ^A.  In  the  general 
ioant  I  expect  he  was  behind. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Chisolm  had  been  expelled  from  the 
lasonic  Lodge  on  a  charge  of  forgery  and  perjury  at  the  Center  Eidge 
jodge  or  the  Spring  Eidge  Lodge  or  some  lodge  down  in  that  quarter  f — 
L  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  You  saw  it  published  in  the  paper  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  order  of  the  master  of  the  lodge  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  to  be  so  ! — A.  I  saw  the  publication.  I  am  not  a 
Jason  myself. 

Q.  You  saw  the  publication  in  the  paper  t — A.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Chisolm  was  charged  with  having 
brged  the  name  of  Mr.  Perry  Moore  to  a  claim  against  the  Government 
'or  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  bales  of  cotton,  and  that  he  resigned 
)n  the  strength  of  it  and  was  indicted  for  forgery  and  perjury  ! — A.  I 
lo  not  think  that  he  has  ever  been  indicted.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
paper  charged  he  was.    I  am  mistaken  about  that.    It  did  so  charge, 

34  MIS 
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bat  I  know  nothing  of  tho  indictment,  and  I  know  nothing  of  the  facts 
further  than  any  man  who  reads  the  newspapers  as  published  knows. 
These  charges,  I  think,  occurred  before  I  came  into  the  county,  at  least 
before  I  went  into  politics  or  paid  any  attention  to  it. 

Q.  The  reason  why  I  ask  you  this  particular  question  is  that  I  want 
to  show  by  you  that  it  was  Mr.  Chisolm's  personal  unpopularity,  that 
he  was  so  really  odious  to  the  people  of  that  county,  and  these  acts  of 
violence  were  directed  toward  him,  while  you  and  other  repabhcans 
were  exempt  from  them.  That  has  been  the  tenor  of  your  testimony.— 
A.  It  was  directed  more  toward  him  than  anybody  else. 

Q.  It  seems  to  have  been  pretty  extensively  directed  toward  him. 
You  were  never  interfered  with  or  threatened  in  any  way  yourself  f— A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  reasonable  to  believe  after  these  things  happened  that  he 
would  be  very  unpopular  in  his  county! — A.  If  such  charges  weretroe 
I  should  think  it  would  make  anybody  unpopular.  I  have  my  doabts 
of  anybody  believing  it  to  be  true,  though. 

Q.  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  makes  you  doubt  about  it  being  true!  Why  do  you  thkk 
that  nobody  believes  it  to  be  true! — A.  I  did  not  intend  to  say  that; 
there  are  some  people  who  do  not  believe  it  to  be  true. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  did  say  ! — A.  I  expect  there  are  a  great  many 
there  who  believe  it  to  be  true. 

Q.  If  there  were  many  people  there  who  believed  it,  would  not  that 
account  to  some  extent  for  this  violence  toward  him  ! — A.  I  do  not  see 
how  that  would  involve  him  any  way.  He  is  there,  and  he  has  beeo 
twice  elected  sheriff  of  the  county. 

Q.  By  the  republican  vote! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  heard  the  chai;ges 
brought  up  against  him  before  in  the  canvass. 

Q.  You  never  heard  those  charges  brought  up  before  ! — A.  I  Derer 
heard  them  brought  up  in  the  canvass. 

Q.  Were  they  not  brought  up  in  the  canvass  of  1875,  and  published 
in  the  Meridian  paper  ! — A.  If  they  were  I  did  not  know  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  it  by  generaJ  report,  if  you  never  saw  it  published 
yourself! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  it  to  be  general  report 

Q.  You  stated  that  Mr.  Ghisolm  and  yourself  and  some  otbeis  veot 
to  the  woods.  What  did  Mr.  Ghisolm  do  with  the  registration-boob 
at  De  Kalb  before  he  went  to  the  woods,  or  what  did  the  registrar  do 
with  them,  or  whoever  had  them  in  charge!  Hopper,  I  believe  yon  said 
his  name  was  !  Who  was  the  registrar  there  in  charge  of  the  booksf' 
A.  Mr.  Lee,  I  think,  was  the  registrar. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  the  books  ! — A.  I  can  only  tell  yon 
hearsay. 

Q.  You  need  not  tell  me  that  if  you  do  not  know  anything  abontit 
Do  you  not  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  Judge  Ghisolm  locked  up  tho* 
registration -books  in  the  sheriflTs  safe! — A.  I  do  not  know  it.  I^do^ 
it  to  be  a  fact  that  it  was  charged  that  he  did,  but  I  did  not  goto tbe 
court-house  that  day  at  all.  I  think  they  were  in  his  safe.  Ido^ 
want  to  evade  any  question  at  all. 

Q..  He  put  them  in,  very  likely! — A.  You  ask  me  to  answer  what 
I  know.    If  you  ask  me  what  I  believe,  I  can  answer. 

Q.  That  amounts  to  knowledge,  if  a  man  came  and  told  yon  he  did* 
thing, — A.  I  know  a  committee  came  up  there  to  his  house.  I  will  ha^ 
to  go  back  a  little  and  tell  exactly  how  I  came  to  know  it. 

Q.  Very  good. — A.  Mr.  Pool  came  up  there  and  said  he  had  been  sWJ^ 
by  a  committee  from  the  democrats  down  in  town,  and  that  if  •'w 
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id  not  turn  over  those  books  within  a  certain  period  of  time 
d  go  np  there  and  ^^  kill  every  damned  radical  in  the  house." 
kt  time  Mr.  Ellis,  I  believe,  and  Mr.  Watts,  and  I  will  not  be 
at  that  Mr.  Welsh  was  there  talking  with  them.  Doctor  Fox 
ik,  Mr.  Britton  sometime  afterward  had  a  consultation  with 
r  said  the  books  ought  to  be  turned  over ;  that  the  next  day 
iy  for  the  election,  and  if  Judge  Chisolm  had  them  they  ought 
led  over.  I  so  went  and  told  Judge  Chisolm.  I  do  not 
whether  he  said  he  had  the  books  or  not,  but  it  was  my  im- 
kud  I  reckon  he  will  not  deny  it  himself,  that  he  did  have  the 
lis  safe. 

by  the  law  is  the  custodian  of  these  books,  the  sheriff? — A. 
r,  as  I  understand,  it  is  the  chancery  clerk.  I  will  not  be  pos- 
t  it,  but  I  think  the  chancery  clerk,  unless  they  are  in  use, 
he  registrars  have  them. 

I  Mr.  Chisolm  had  no  right  to  take  those  books  at  all  ?  He 
nauthorized  and  unlawful  a  disposition  of  them  as  you  did  at 
He  had  no  authority  to  take  those  books  and  lock  them  up 
:hing  else  with  them  ? — A.  He  had  no  right  to  demand  the 

ad  no  right  to  have  them  in  his  custody  to  lock  them  up? — 

>t  know  w  hether  there  is  any  law  against  it  or  not. 

know  that  he  is  not  the  man  to  have  anything  to  do  with 

.  He  is  not  the  custodian  of  them. 

lot  a  committee  of  citizens  have  to  go  to  Judge  Chisolm  and 

ese  books  before  they  got  them  ? — A.  A  committee  did  go  to 

ak  to  him  about  it ;  I  believe  they  went  to  him. 

could  not  get  the  books  until  they  spoke  to  him  ? — A.  I  do 

He  sent  his  wife  down  town,  it  was  my  understanding ;  I 
»w  whether  she  took  the  key  or  not  with  her,  but  it  was  my 

that  Doctor  Fox  and  some  others  accompanied  her,  and  that 
in  there  and  got  the  books. 

lucing  a  paper.]  Did  you  ever  see  that  publication  during  the 
f  1876  ? — A.  [Examining.]  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  I  read  this  or 
similar  to  it.    I  think  this  is  what  I  read, 
it  not  published  in  almost  all  the  newspapers  in  the  country, 
not  circulated  in  this  form  through  the  country  there  ? — A. 

in  1876. — A.  I  never  saw  it  in  this  form.    I  saw  it  pretty 

circulated  in  newspapers. 

I  make  a  matter  of  record  of  this  document  except  the  first 

)h  is  nothing  but  a  correspondence  in  reference  to  a  division 

'.  will  ask  you  about  that  after  a  little  while. — ^A.  I  should  like 

I  paper  over  a  little  to  see  if  it  is  the  same  that  I  saw  in  the 

s. 

kinly. — A.  [Examining.]  I  think  that  is  the  same. 

dr  is  as  follows : 

republican  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  third  district, — Dreadful  exposure  of 
^'acknowledged  forger. — As  probate  judge  ^  he  forged  an  affidavit  fir  a  dead  man  to 
uMon  claim  against  the  Government, — Resigned  his  office  to  avoid  exposure, —  IVas 
n  the  Masonic  order. —  The  testimony  printed  from  original  papers. — Let  the  people 

of  men  the  radicals  select  for  public  office  in  the  Southern  States, — Forged  affi' 

[Perry  Moore  was  dead  when  this  affidavit  was  made.  ] 

OF  Mississippi,  Kemper  County : 

W.  W.  Cbisholm,  judge  of  probate  in  and  for  said  conntj,  personally  came 
to  me  well  known  as  a  just  and  reliable  citizen  in  said  county,  who,  after  beln^ 
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by  me  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  was  with  the  United  Stakt 
forces  under  the  command  of  General  Sherman,  in  the  county  of  Lauderdale,  in  the  year 
(1864)  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  in  said  State  of  Mississippi,  on  or  aboat  the  20th 
day  of  February  of  said  year,  on  the  road  leading  from  Marion  Station  to  Hillfiboro',  in 
Scott  County,  Mississippi,  and  he,  the  aforesaid,  saw  at  one  White's  ^in,  on  said  road,  the 
said  United  States  forces  put  fire  to  and  burn  one  hundred  and  eigbty-four  bales  of  Imt 
cotton  (184),  belonging  to  Kobert  J.  Moseley.  They,  the  United  States  forces,  stated,  aud 
told  me  it  was  by  order  of  General  Sherman. 

PERRY  MOORE 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this,  the  2d  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1867. 
[SEAL.]  W.  W.  CHISHOLM, 

ProbaU  Juiou 
THE  FRAUD  ACKNOWLEDGED. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  papers,  and  that  the  name  sob- 
scribed  thereto,  purporting  to  be  the  genuine  signature  of  Perry  Moore  is  a  base  torgoTi 
and  so  admitted  to  me  by  W.  W.  Chisholm,  at  the  time  I  arrested  said  pape*^  in  his  bands. 
Said  Chisholm  was  at  that  time  judge  of  the  probate  court  at  Kemper  County,  and  I  was 
clerk  of  said  court. 

GEO.  L.  WELSH. 

DeKalb,  Miss.,  September  30,  1867. 

INDICTMENTS    FOUND    AND    RECORDS     STOLEN.— THE    DISTRICT     ATTORNEY'S    SWO0 

STATEMENT. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  Kemper  County: 

Before  me,  F.  M.  Poole,  clerk  of  circuit  court,  personally  appeared  Thomas  H.  Woodi, 
citizen  of  said  county,  who,  haying  been  sworn  in  due  form  of  law,  deposes  and  says: 

1st.  That,  at  the  September  term,  1868,  of  the  circuit  court  of  said  county  and  Stite, 
affiant  was  district  attorney  for  the  6th  judicial  district,  in  which  said  county  was  embrace, 
and  was  present  at  said  term  and  attended  upon  the  deliberation  of  the  grand  jorj,  lod 
gave  to  that  body  such  assistance  as  by  law  he  was  required  to  do,  and  with  his,  a&Dt's, 
hand,  drew  the  indictments  found  and  preferred  by  said  grand  jury  at  said  termofsui 
court. 

2d.  That  among  other  indictments  found  by  said  grand  jury  prepared  and  framed  bjtiiis 
affiant,  presented  in  open  court  at  stud  term  of  said  court,  was  one  substantially  chai;^g^' 
W.  Chisholm  with  falsely  and  fraudulently  and  knowingly  uttering  and  publishing  a  certain 
paper,  purporting  to  have  been  signed  by  one  Perry  Moore,  touching  the  loss  of  a  lirgt  1^ 
of  cotton  alleged,  in  said  paper,  to  have  been  the  property  of  one  Robert  J.  Moseley,  wbicb 
said  cotton  was,  in  said  paper,  charged  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  army  commaodedby 
General  Sherman,  in  the  wmter  of  ld63-'64. 

3d.  That  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  there  being  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  clerk  o| 
the  circuit  court,  the  furniture,  records,  and  papers  belonging  to  that  office  were,  by  order « 
the  court,  placed  in  the  care  and  custody  of  the  then  sheriff,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hop|>er ;  that  betwaeo 
said  September  term,  1868,  and  the  next  March  term,  1869,  affiant  was  informed  bjsiN 
sheriff  that  his  office  had  been  violently  opened  and  entered  and  all  indictments  fomtdiiu^ 
September  term,  1868,  stolen  and  carried  off.  Since  affiant  has  had  no  further  informaiics 
touching  said  indictment  or  its  whereabouts. 

4th.  That  the  grand  jury  of  the  State,  at  the  September  term,  1868,  was  composed  ott^ 
best  men  of  the  county  of  Kemper  and  of  men  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence  tud  ds- 
impeachable  integrity. 

5th.  That,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  there  has  been  no  term  of  the  circuit  coxai^^.^ 
said  county  since  said  September  term,  1868.  • 

THOMAS  H.  WOODS. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  June,  1870.  , 

[SEAL.]  F.  M.  POOLE,  C/eri- 

JUDGE  FOOTERS  STATEMENT. 

The  indictment  against  W.  W.  Chisholm,  referred  to  above,  was  presented  bj  tb«  ^ 
jury  of  Kemper  County  when  I  was  the  presiding  judge.  The  facta  aa  to  the  indictoeoi'' 
substantially  correct.  ^^^ 

'  H.  W.  FOOl^ 

AFFIDAVIT  OF  A  MEMBER  OF  THE  GRAND  JURY. 

State  of  Mississippi,  Kemper  County : 
Before  me,  William  Ezelle,  an  acting  justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for  said  county  aoo^ 

Sersonally  appeared  James  Haughey  and  W.  B.  Loclkett,  who,  having  been  ^}f\.- 
ue  form  form  of  law,  depose  and  say,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  deposes  ^..^c^ 
1st.  That  they  were  members  of  the  grand  jury  for  the  county  of  Kemper,  in  Mw  *^ 
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be  September  term,  1868,  of  the  circuit  coart,  in  the  then  6th  jadicial  district,  Hon.  H.  W 
te  bein^^  the  presiding  judge. 

3.  That  at  said  September  term,  1868,  the  said  grand  jury,  after  patient  and  thorough 
mination,  found  and  presented  in  open  court  an  indictment  against  W.  W.  Chisholm, 
rging  Baid  Chisholm,  in  substance,  with  the  crime  of  haying  falsely  and  knowingly 
red  and  put  in  circulation  a  certain  paper  purporting  to  have  b«en  signed  by  one  Perry 
>re,  touching  the  alleged  burning  of  a  large  lot  of  cotton,  said  to  be  the  property  of  one  R. 
Joseley,  by  the  army  of  General  Sherman,  in  the  winter  of  186^*64. 
3.  That  in  the  finding  and  presentation  of  said  indictment  against  said  Chisholm  affiants 
for  themselves,  and  undertake  to  say  for  their  fellow  grand  jurors,  that  the  proceeding 
t  had,  under  the  functions  of  their  oath,  as  the  deliberate  conviction  of  their  best  judgment, 
that  no  othPT  conclusion  upon  view  of  the  said  papers  so  charged  to  have  been  falsely 
red  and  published,  with  the  accompanying  testimony  laid  before  said  grand  jury,  could 
e  been  arrived  at  with  clear  consciences. 

JAMES  HAUGHEY. 

W.  B.  LOCKETT. 
worn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  June  7th,  1670. 
L.  8.]  WM  EZELLE, 

Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  said  County  and  State. 

XCHING  THE  NAIL— AFFIDAVIT  OF  THE  THEN  PROBATE  CLERK  WHO  DETECTED  THE 

FRAUD— HE  DEMANDED  CHISHOLM'S  RESIGNATION. 

,  Geo.  L.Welsh,  citizen  of  Kemper  County,  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  state  upon  honor 
:  the  accompanying  paper,  marked  "A,"  purporting  to  be  an  affidavit  by  Perry  Moore,  as 
he  burning  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-tour  bags  of  lint  cotton  by  General  Sherman's 
ly,  in  February,  1864,  is  a  forgery,  so  far  as  the  nane  of  Perry  Moore  is  concerned ;  that  I 
'  and  arrested  this  paper  in  the  hands  of  W.  W.  Chisholm,  of  said  county  and  State,  in 
il,  1867 ;  said  Chisholm  was  then  judge,  and  I  was  clerk  of  the  probate  court  of  said 
oty ;  that  upon  arresting  said  paper  I  demanded  Chisholm* s  resignation,  and  he  did  resign. 
i  paper  accompanying  this  statement,  marked  "  B,"  is  bis  original  resignation,  wholly 
tten  and  subscribed  bv  himself.  I  attended  his  trial  before  Center  Ridge  Lodge,  and 
)w  that  be  was  expelled,  as  the  accompanying  publication  states.  His  Masonic  status 
r  is  an  expelled  and  published  Mason. 

GEO.  L.  WELSH. 

UNE,  1870. 

CHISHOLM'S  RESIGNATION. 

DeKalb,  Miss.,  May  6,  1867. 
}  Excellency  B.  J.  Humphries,  Jacksonj  Miss. : 

>IR :  I  have  the  honor  to  this  day  tender  to  your  excellency  my  resignation  as  judge  of 
I  probate  and  county  courts  in  this  (Kemper)  county,  and  trust  that  it  will  be  accepted, 
take  effect  from  this  date. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  CHISHOLM. 

[Advertis^ent.] 

EXPELLED  FROM  THE  LODGE. 

At  a  regular  communication  of  Center  Ridge  Lodge,  No.  150,  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
ild  July  4, 1868,  in  Kemper  County,  Miss.,  W.  W.  Chisholm,  a  member  of  said  lodge,  hav- 
ig  been  charged  with  gross  unmasonic  conduct,  was  tried  and  unanimously  expelled  from 
i  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Masonry  by  said  lodge. 

It  is  ordered  by  the  lodge  that  the  above  be  published  in  the  Mississippi  Flag. 

T.  C.  MURPHY. 

August  17,  1868. 

P.  S. — All  papers  friendly  to  Masonry  please  copy. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  Then  did  not  this  action  of  Jndge  Chisolm  in 
ocking  up  these  registration-books  create  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
'gainst  him  personally  outside  of  politics  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
^ken  high-handed  and  unauthorized  authority  in  disposing  of  these 
>ooks  without  any  authority  of  law  for  it  f — A.  I  never  heard  any  more 
^citeraent  than  what  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Could  it  not  be  accounted  for  on  that  ground  more  than  on  the 
^ound  of  his  being  a  republican  f — A.  He  did  not  take  those  books  in 
°76.    Are  you  examining  me  in  1875  or  1876  ? 
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Q.  I  am  examining  you  about  1875  now. — A.  I  do  not  think  that  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  excitement  at  all. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  had  ? — A.  Not  the  cause  of  the  assembling  of 
parties  there  in  the  town  and  the  excitement  in  the  crowd.  It  of  coarse 
created  some  excitement  when  they  went  there  and  demanded  the  books. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  were  these  books  hidden  there  ! — A.  The  infor- 
mation I  had  was  this,  that  Mr.  Lee,  a  member  of  the  board  of  regis- 
trars, while  going  into  the  town  had  passed  near  De  Kalb  two  or  three 
squads  of  armed  men.  He  said  some  of  them  were  strangers  to  hioa, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  they  lived  in  the  county  and  that  he  was  afraid 
of  violence,  and  afraid  to  hold  the  election.  He  left  town  and  they  sent 
on  after  him  and  overtook  him.  If  the  books  were  in  Mr.  Chisolm-s 
office  he  must  have  left  them  there,  I  presume.  I  suppose  that  is  the 
way  they  got  there,  if  they  got  there  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  no  violence  offered  to  Mr.  Lee,  was  there  ? — A.  None 
that  I  know.    I  never  saw  any  at  all. 

Q.  The  only  demonstrations  of  violence  in  that  county  were  directed 
against  Mr.  Ohisolm.    That  is  your  testimony? — A.  In  1875. 

Q.  In  1875  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  directed  to  all.  I  do  not  think  I  t«s 
tified  that  the  only  demonstrations  of  violence  were  directed  to  bim.  I 
think  it  was  directed  to  all  republicans. 

Mr.  Pease.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  witness  did  not  testify  to  the 
matter  I  think  as  to  be  extending  to  him. 

The  Witness.  I  know  what  I  testified. 

Mr.  Money.  I  am  speaking  of  the  tenor  of  his  testimony.  He  testi 
fled  that  there  was  no  direct  violence  offered  to  him,  none  to  Mr.  Lee, 
none  to  Mr.  Orr,  or  to  anybody  else  he  knows  of,  but  he  does  testify 
that  there  was  some  offered  to  Judge  Ohisolm.  It  is  a  summing  op  of 
his  testimony.  [To  the  witness  :J  My  question  is,  was  not  the  only  vio- 
lence offered  personally  to  any  republican  in  that  county  offered  to 
Judge  Chisolm  I — A.  Eighteen  huudred  and  seventy-six  was  what  I  tes- 
tified to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  We  are  talking  about  1875.  The  matter  of  the 
secretion  of  the  registration-books  was  in  1875  ! — A.  There  were  some 
demonstrations  of  violence,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  state  them. — ^A.  They  were  rather  demonstrations  against 
the  party,  but  I  did  not  see  any  violence  done  to  Mr.  Chisolm  in  1875 
any  more  than  to  anybody  else. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1876 ;  was  violence  directed  to  any  one  besides 
Judge  Ohisolm  in  1876  that  you  know  of  I — A.  Not  of  my  personal 
knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  been  living  in  that  county  how  many  years  f — A.  I  have 
been  there  since  December,  1868. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  was  not  a  great  feeling  in  that  county 
against  Judge  Chisolm  as  sheriff  on  account  of  a  land-tax  that  was  col- 
lected there  ? — A.  I  remember  he  had  some  suit  some  years  ago. 

Q.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in  the  country  about  it? — A.  I  do 
not  think  there  was ;  I  never  heard  of  any. 

Q.  Who  was  treasurer  at  the  time  that  tax  was  collected  ?— A.  I 
think  Mr.  Hopper  was  treasurer ;  perhaps  Mr.  Cheney.  I  will  not  be 
positive  whether  either  one  was  treasurer  or  not. 

Q.  That  land-tax  was  how  much;  do  you  recollect  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not.    Two  or  three  per  cent.,  I  think. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  aggregate  was  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  vrbat 
the  aggregate  was. 

Q.  Was  it  as  much  as  six,  seven,  or  eight  thousand  dollars?— A.  0, 
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DO,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  conld  be  large  from  the  wealth  of  the  county. 
[  do  not  think  it  could  have  amounted  to  that  much,  but  perhaps  it  was 
1  thousand  or  two  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  this  land-tax,  whether  one,  two,  or  three  per 
ent.,  collected  there  in  part,  was  enjoined  by  some  of  the  citizens  of 
Lemper  Gounty,  and  that  the  injunction  was  granted  ? — A.  I  think  Mr. 
[ills,  who  lives  in  Golumbus,  and  who  has  some  property  there  in  the 
)anty,  was  down  there  looking  after  it  and  enjoined  it. 
Q.  A  number  of  citizens  enjoined  it,  I  believe  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
)sitively  about  that. 

Q.  They  enjoined  it  and  the  injunction  was  granted  by  th«  court,  was 
not  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  final  decision  about  that  matter.  I  know 
ere  was  a  suit,  but  it  was  something  that  I  was  not  interested  in,  and  I 
I  not  pay  any  attention  to  its  final  decision  ;  I  think,  though,  the  in- 
lotion  was  granted. 

2-  You  do  not  know  how  much  money  was  collected  before  the  in- 
ictiion  was  granted  f — A.  No,  sir  5  because  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
I  sheriff's  office,  or  anything  connected  with  it,  at  that  time. 
2-  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a  great  complaint  in  that  county 
Lidst  Judge  Chisolm  on'account  of  the  collection  of  this  tax,  and  the 
>X>l6  were  not  able  ^o  get  any  of  the  money  back  that  they  paid  to  him  I 
L.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  half  a  dozen  men  speak  of  it  at  all.  It 
Qy  best  recollection  that  I  never  heard  anybody  speak  of  it  unless  it 
i  JMr.  Mills. 

i»  My  object  is  to  prove  that  this  violence  that  yon  have  alleged  was 
pelted  personally  to  Mr.  Chisolm  on  account  of  the  personal  odium 
toll  he  had  incurred  in  the  administration  of  affairs  in  that  county  as 
!i*i£r,  and  not  on  account  of  his  politics  f — ^A.  I  cannot  answer  about 
»ty  of  course,  because  I  do  not  know. 

2*    You  went  down  to  Shuqualak  with  Mr.  Chisolm  to  speak  there? — 
^"es,  sir. 

2-    You  did  not  speak  because  you  were  warned  that  it  would  be  un- 
o  :r<or  Chisolm  to  speak  ? — A.  I  did  not  go  there  to  speak. 
2«    I  mean  Mr.  Chisolm  did  not  speak  on  that  account  f — A.  He  did 
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2*    ^as  there  any  other  reason  for  his  not  speaking  than  that  1 — A. 

»t  t^liat  I  know  of. 

3-    He  was  to  speak  on  the  3d  at  Shuqualak  ? — A.  I  do  not  remem- 

r  trlie  day. 

Q-    ^as  it  on  Friday  I — A.  It  might  have  been.    It  was  Tuesday  or 

ednesday,  I  think, 

Q^  lYas  there  any  other  speaking  there  that  day  by  anybody  ? — A.  I 

0  not  know  that  there  was. 

Q-  Did  anybody  come  there  to  speak  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q«  Any  democrat  f — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q«  Did  not  Younger  speak  there  that  day  ? — A.  I  never  saw  him  or 
laeard  him  if  he  did,  and  I  never  heard  any  one  say  so. 

Q'  Did  these  gentlemen,  McCaleb,  Campbell  and  others,  who  desired 

tbat  Chisolm  would  not  speak,  say  positively  that  he  would  be  hurt  or 

^  they  have  an  apprehension  that  there  would  be  a  disturbance  ? — A. 

-"Jej  said  there  would  certainly  be  trouble. 

Q.  Did  they  say  on  what  account  f — A.  "So ;  they  expressed  them- 
f^lves  that  they  were  sorry  for  it.  That  they  were  Judge  Chisolm's  per- 
^tial  friends. 

Q.  Did  they  not  say  they  feared  personal  difficulty  between  Mr.  Chis- 
'^^n  and  his  personal  friends  and  Mr.  Welch  and  his  personal  friends 
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growing  out  of  this  charge  of  fraad  and  i)erjury  against  Judge  Chisolm? 
— A.  One  of  the  parties,  either  Mr.  Campbell  or  Mr.  BiM,  I  will  not 
be  certain  which,  who  talked  with  me,  told  me  in  a  confidential  way 
that  Mr.  Welch  had  been  sent  for  and  brought  up  there  that  night. 
That  was  all  they  said  about  that 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  diflBculty  apprehended  was  not  a  politi- 
cal difficulty  on  iaccount  of  politics,  but  the  apprehension  was  that  a 
difficulty  would  occur  upon  the  meeting  of  Mr.  Welch  and  his  friends 
and  Mr.  Chisolm  and  his  friends  who  had  severely  denounced  each  other 
through  the  public  press  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  anybody  appre- 
hended any  difficulty  with  Mr.  Welch. 

Q.  Nor  his  friends  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  some  of  his  friends  might 
do  in  a  political  campaign,  but  I  do  not  think  anybody  was  afraid  of 
Welch. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  personal  matter  with  these  democrats,  but  did  thej 
not  apprehend  a  personal  difficulty  t — A.  It  was  not  my  inference  from 
what  they  said  that  they  apprehended  any  difficulty  on  accoantof 
Welch. 

Q.  Or  his  friends  ! — ^A.  No ;  they  said  that  Welch  was  there. 

Q.  Did  not  they  give  that  as  a  reason  why  Chisolm  had  better  not 
to  speak,  that  Welch  and  his  friends  were  there,  and  if  Chisolm  did 
speak  or  appeared  there  there  would  be  a  difficulty  between  Welch  and 
his  friends  ?  Was  not  that  the  reason  for  it  f — A.  One  of  them  told  me 
that  Mr.  Welch  would  be  there. 

Q.  And  for  what  reason  he  preferred  that  Chisolm  would  not 
speak  I — A.  He  did  not  say  for  that  reason,  but  he  preferred  Mr,  Chis 
olm  not  to  speak ;  and  that,  if  I  had  any  influence  with  him,  I  shoald  get 
him  not  to  speak.  He  merely  spoke  of  Mr.  Welch  being  there  in  con- 
nection with  the  conversation  ^  and  he  said,  if  I  had  any  influence  with 
Mr.  Chisolm,  for  God's  sake,  not  to  let  him  speak. 

Q.  How  did  he  happen  to  bring  Welch  into  the  conversation !— A.  I 
do  not  know  how  it  came  up. 

Q.  Did  he  not  urge  as  a  reason  why  Chisolm  should  not  speak  that 
Welch  would  be  there  f — A.  I  do  not  think  he  did. 

Q.  Did  not  Major  Nunn,  Captain  Nethery,  and  others  insist  on  Chisolm^ 
speaking  that  day  I  Do  you  know  that! — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  know 
either  one  of  those  gentlemen.  If  they  insisted  on  it  I  never  heard  it: 
at  least,  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  am  pretty  certain  they  did  not  insist 
on  it  in  my  presence.    I  never  heard  of  any  one  Insisting  on  it 

Q.  They  did  not  tell  you  that  Mr.  Welch  was  there  to  make  tronble. 
and  for  that  reason  Chisolm  should  not  speak  ?  Nobody  said  that  f--^ 
No,  sir;  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  say  the  democrats  came  out  in  red  shirts  and  rode  around?- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  no  particular  significance  on  that  occasion;  thatis* 
very  common  thing? — A.  I  think  they  were  uniformed  all  over  the  StaW 
that  way. 

Q.  White  and  colored  both  f — A.  A  good  many  of  them. 

Q.  In  your  section  of  the  county  were  not  the  republicans  uniformed 
in  blue  shirts? — A.  In  my  county  they  were  not.  1  saw  theminbloe 
shirts  in  Noxubee  County.  I  do  not  think  there  were  any  red  shirts  id 
our  county.  I  never  saw  more  than  two  or  three  parties  there  vitii 
them. 

Q.  The  badge  of  the  two  parties  was  red  shirts  for  the  democrats  and 
blue  shirts  for  the  republicans? — A.  I  just  give  it  to  you  as  I  nnder- 
stand  it. 
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Q.  You  got  a  dispatch  at  Shuqulak  from  Algood  ? — A.  I  did  not  get 
e  dispatch  myself.    Mr.  Algood's  son  got  it. 

Q.  And  he  told  you  that  he  and  Mayor  Dillard  were  coming  down  ? — 
.  That  they  were  on  the  way. 

Q.  And  they  did  come  ? — A.  That  I  should  wait  until  they  came,  or 
mething  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Who  is  Judge  Dillard  ? — A.  Mayor  of  Macon,  I  think. 
Q.  What  was  he  coming  down  for  ?    Did  he  disclose  the  object  of  his 
sit? — A.  I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Algood's  son  that  they  were  coming 
»wn  there  as  special  deputy  United  States  marshals. 
Q.  These  three  gentlemen  ! — A.  Those  two  gentlemen. 
Q.  To  preserve  the  peace  ! — A.  That  was  my  understanding. 
Q.  To  protect  everybody  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  object  of  the  visit  of  these  red-shirt  gentle- 
en  who  came  up  to  the  hotel  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  very  infrequent  thing  for  people  to  go  to  hotels  in  a 
►wn  even  if  they  are  in  red  shirts  f  It  is  very  natural  for  them  to  go  to 
3tels  f — A.  I  saw  them  only  in  the  campaign  with  red  shirts. 

Q.  A  man  would  not  be  apt  to  do  without  his  dinner  because  he  had 
1  a  red  shirt  I — A.  I  do  not  think  he  would,  They  did  not  come  there 
»r  dinner,  however;  it  was  after  dinner. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  what  they  came  for! — A.  They  might  have  come 
»r  that.    They  did  not  go  in  the  hotel. 

Q.  You  say  the  democrats  gave  up  their  barbecue  at  De  Kalb  on  the 
Itb  in  order  to  meet  Mr.  Ghisolm  at  Scooba,  and  Ghisolm  did  not  speak 
lere  that  day  ? — A.  That  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  Was  it  not  understood  that  there  was  to  be  a  joint  discussion 
lere  that  day  f — A.  It  was  not  with  myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Younger  had  an  appointment  there 
lat  day,  the  colored  man  ! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  The  Scooba  meeting  was  abandoned,  and  you  all  went  up  to 
[aeon  from  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  got  to  Macon  you  stated  that  there  was  a  division  of 
me,  that  Mr.  Chisolm  spoke  and  then  Mr.  Younger,  and  that  Mr. 
bisolm  failed  to  make  his  rejoinder? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  was  the  cause  of  his  failure ! — A.  I  think  he 
as  influenced  by  what  myself  and  his  friends  advised  him. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Chisolm  in  the  habit  of  availing  himself  of  the  oppor- 
anity  of  making  rejoinders! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  with  him  in  many  discussions  ! — A.  That  was 
iie  first  joint  discussion,  with  the  exception  at  Scooba,  where  I  had  been 
ith  him.  * 

Q.  This  United  States  marshal,  you  say,  was  intimidated  by  Mr. 
ruUy.    Was  that  before  or  after  the  election  ! — A.  After  the  election. 

Q.  Who  was  this  United  States  marshal ! — A.  His  name  was  Barr ; 
I.  B.  Barr,  I  think. 

Q.  He  was  a  genuine  United  States  marshal! — A.  He  was  a  special 
eputy. 

Q.  I  mean  he  was  really  a  deputy,  he  was  not  a  bogus  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
e  was  a  real  deputy. 

Q.  Tell  me  how  he  intimidated  this  man.  Did  he  prevent  him  from 
ertbrming  his  duty  there  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  he  was  trying  to 
rrest  him.  He  was  around  there.  The  marshal  staid  in  town  two  or 
iree  days. 

Q.  Did  he  perform  the  duty  for  which  he  was  sent  there! — A.  I  think 
e  arrested  some  of  them,  and  some  of  them  left  and  went  back  home. 
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Q.  He  was  not  prevented  from  any  performance  of  his  duty  by  any- 
thing that  Mr.  Gully  said  or  did  to  him  1 — A.  I  do  not  know  that  that 
prevented  him. 

Q.  He  did  do  his  duty  at  any  ratef — A.  I  do  not  think  he  was  pre 
vented  by  that. 

Q.  Was  the  intimidation  by  Mr.  Gully  asking  what  he  was  doing 
there,  what  business  he  had  ? — A.  He  said,  ''  What  in  the  devil  are  you 
doing  up  here  on  that  business  among  these  God  damned  thieving 
scoundrels  ? " 

Q.  If  he  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    "  If  you  are  a  democrat." 

Q.  That  was  not  a  very  pleasant  or  polite  remark ;  but  doyoacon 
sider  that  intimidation  ? — A.  I  would  if  I  had  writs  for  half  a  dozen  meD, 
or  a  dozen  men,  and  I,  as  an  officer,  went  to  execute  them  and  themao 
summoned  around  him  a  crowd  of  his  friends  and  talked  in  that  way.  I 
should  think  it  was  an  eiibrt  to  intimidate  me  whether  it  intimidated 
me  or  not.    At  any  rate  I  should  look  upon  it  that  way. 

Q.  Did  Gully  summon  around  him  a  crowd  of  his  friends!— A  I  do 
not  know  that  he  summoned  them.    I  saw  them  there  with  him. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  said,  that  he  summoned  them  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
did  not  say  he  did  summon  them.  Whether  they  appeared  there  oo  his 
account  or  not,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  summoned  a  crowd  or  not !— A.  It 
is  my  impression  ;  that  is  all. 

Q.  There  has  been  a  little  attempt  to  intimidate  Mr.  Gully  since,  has 
there  not ! — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  made  any  attempt  to  intim 
idate  him. 

Q.  I  did  not  say  that  you  had  ;  but  has  not  an  attempt  been  made  to 
assassinate  Mr.  Gully  since  that  election  f — ^A.  The  report  wa«  that  ht 
was  shot,  and  that  the  attempt  was  a  cowardly  act  of  assassination. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  report  as  to  w^ho  did  it  or  who  caused  it  to  I* 
done  ! — A.  I  did  not  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  did  you  hear  that  was  done  or  who  did  it ! — A.  I  nerei 
heard  that  he  ever  stated  that  anybody  did  it.  I  heard  that  he  said  be 
knew  who  did  it  5  but  I  have  never  heard  who  he  said  did  it,  or  who  the 
suspicion  lies  on. 

Q.  What  was  the  report  in  vogue  there  about  it  T — A.  The  report  is 
that  he  would  not  tell  who  it  was  that  did  it ;  that  he  knew  who  it  ^^ 
but  refused  to  give  the  name ;  and  I  never  heard  anybody  say  that  tbey 
knew  who  it  was. 

Q.  You  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  he  was  shot  from  the  woods  W- 
I  have  no  doubt  of  it.    I  have  not  seen  him. 

Q.  Who  did  common  report  there  fix  upon  as  the  author  of  it  ?— A.  I 
do  not  think  that  common  report  has  fixed  upon  anybody. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  anybody  implicated  at  all  in  suspicion !— A. 
I  have  never  heard  that  implicated  anybody. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  anybody  was  implicated  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  that 
I  ever  heard. 

Q.  You  do  not  recollect  of  ever  hearing  anyv  man's  name  connected 
with  that  matter! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard,  when  it  was  first  done, tb^ 
he  charged  it  to  a  negro;  I  cannot  think  of  his  name — Hampton,  I b^ 
lieve ;  D.  Hampton,  they  call  him. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested ! — ^A.  He  was  arrested  at  the  time ;  but  after 
examination,  they  found  that  he  could  prove  positively  thathecooU 
not  possibly  have  done  it,  and  they  released  him.  Then  I  he^  aft^^" 
wards  that  they  ordered  another  man  by  the  name  of  Hopper  to  be 
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Tested,  who  was  plowing  close  by  where  it  occurred.  It  has  beeua 
lOQth  or  more  since  it  was  done,  I  think,  and  some  four  or  five  days 
efore  I  was  summoned.  I  should  say  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
le  20th,  I  reckon,  of  January,  I  met  Squire  Ellis,  and  I  was  talking  with 
im,  and  I  think  he  told  me  that  the  suspicion  rested  on  Mr.  Eush,  of 
Lemper  County.  I  think  I  talked  with  a  man  by  the  name  of  Stuart 
boat;  it  since  that.  That  was  about  the  26th  or  27th  of  last  month,  and 
Ir.  Staart  said  that  he  had  heard  that  they  charged  it  on  Eush,  but  he 
id  not  believe  any  such  thing.  If  I  talked  with  anybody  else  about  it 
b  was  along  about  that  time,  and  under  such  circumstances ;  if  I  did 
alk  with  anybody  else  about  it  at  any  other  time,  that  I  do  not  remem- 
lerit. 

Q.  Were  these  republicans  T — A.  Mr.  Eush  is  a  republican. 

Q.  How  is  Mr.  Hopper ! — A.  Mr.  Hopper,  the  man  they  started  to 
rrest,  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  Has  he  not  been  holding  office  there  as  a  republican? — A.  No,  sir. 
lis  brother  has  held  office  there  as  a  republican ;  but  this  man  has 
Iways  claimed  to  be  a  democrat,  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  How  is  the  negro  who  was  arrested  I — A.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
8.  He  is  a  sort  of  crazy  negro;  not  crazy  either,  but  not  very  bright 
nd  intelligent.    I  suppose  he  is  a  republican. 

Q*  Yoa  state  that  about  that  time  there  was  information  to  Ghisolm 
hat  he  must  not  go  down  the  street  or  he  would  be  assassinated,  and 
hat  the  information  came  to  republicans  who  said  democrats  gave  it  to 
hem.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  those  democrats  ? — A.  On  Saturday, 
he  4th  of  i^ovember,  1876 1 

Q'  Koj  the  date  I  have  here  was  after  the  assassination  of  Gully. — 
^•0,  no ;  I  never  made  any  such  statement  as  that. 

Q»  I  may  have  gotten  the  date  wrong.  This  came  in  your  testimony 
f^^r  the  affair  of  Gully's. — A.  I  did  not  make  any  such  statement  as 
J^t.  If  I  stated  it  that  way  I  did  not  intend  to,  and  I  was  mistaken 
^ut  it. 

Q.  My  note  is,  "  After  the  intimidation  of  Marshall  by  the  shooting  of 
^IJy,  republicans  told  Chisolm  if  he  went  down  the  street  he  would  be 
'^^sinated,"  and  you  stated  that  democrats  gave  such  information  to 
^isolm  through  republicans. — A.  I  stated  what  occurred,  I  think,  on 
e  4th  of  November,  1876. 

Q.  At  Macon  there  was  a  fair  division  of  time,  you  say  ! — ^A.  It  was 
^eed  upon. 

Q.  Chisolm  spoke  first  and  then  Younger,  and  then  Ohisolm  refused 
^join  ! — ^A.  He  did  not  rejoin. 

^.  You  heard  threats  made,  you  say,  "  Go  for  Chisolm  if  he  rejoins,'' 
^mething  of  that  sort  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  You  heard  those  threats! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Yoa  sent  a  note  communicating  these  facts  to  Chisolm  f — A.  Yes, 

EJ.  You  said  forty  or  fifty  special  policemen  were  appointed. — A.  I 

tik  fifty  on  each  side,  and  there  were  a  hundred.    I  will  not  be  posi- 

^  about  the  number,  but  I  think  it  was  about  that. 

^  They  were  appointed  by  the  m&yor  of  the  town,  Mr.  Dillard  I — A. 

©y  were  deputy  sheriffs,  and  1  think  they  were  appointed  by  the  sher- 

of  the  county. 

Q.  Is  that  sheriff  a  republican  or  a  democrat? — A.  He  is  a  republi 

a. 

Q.  He  appointed  then  a  hundred  special  deputies  to  preserve  order 

d  quiet? — A.  I  think  about  a  hundred. 
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Q.  You  say  that  there  was  no  disturbance  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  vas 
none. 

Q.  Did  you  acquaint  any  of  these  special  policemen  or  special  deputy 
sheriffs  that  these  threats  were  being  made  around  the  stand  !^A.  Xo, 
sir ;  I  did  not  acquaint  any  of  them  with  it.  There  were  two  in  the  room 
with  us  after  I  called  Mr.  Chisolm  in. 

Q.  I  mean  when  these  threats  were  being  made  which  you  commoni- 
cated  to  Mr.  Ohisolm,  did  you  inform  the  deputies  of  the  threats  andask 
them  to  keep  order  ! — ^A.  No,  sir  ;  the  sheriff  was  close  by. 

Q.  The  sheriff  was  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  men  were  appointed  by  him  I — A.  Perhaps  the  mayor  may 
have  appointed  some.  I  will  not  be  positive  about  that,  but  I  think 
they  were  all  appointed  by  the  sheriff. 

Q.  They  made  no  effort  to  stop  this  thing  ! — A.  I  saw  no  effort  made. 
The  police  that  were  appointed  by  the  sheriff  on  the  democratic  side,  with 
the  red  shirts,  just  surrounded  the  speakers'  stand,  that  is,  of  the  rear 
I)ortion  of  it.  They  got  inside.  He  spoke  from  the  front  of  the  conrt- 
house  and  they  got  into  the  windows  and  all  around  him.  The  colored 
police  were  thrown  out  in  front  among  the  mass  of  colored  people  who 
were  there  to  hear  the  speaking.  These  policemen  were  the  ones,  some 
of  them,  who  were  making  the  threats. 

Q.  This  arrangement  of  special  police,  I  suppose,  was  made  by  ^ 
sheriff.  They  were  his  deputies  and  he  arranged  them  in  order  f— A.  I 
think  they  were  just  arranged  by  the  citizens  around  there. 

Q.  He  had  the  direction  and  control  of  the  deputies  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  natural  order  to  put  the  black  deputies  among  the 
black  people,  and  the  white  deputies  among  the  white  i)eople.  If  yw 
had  been  sheriff  yourself  you  would  have  made  that  dispositioa  of 
special  police  ! — A.  If  I  had  made  a  disposition  of  the  special  poliee 
there  I  would  have  stopped  those  rowdies  and  roughs  around  the  speak 
ers'  stand. 

Q.  My  question  is,  was  not  that  a  proper  disposition  of  the  police?- 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  proper  disposition  of  the  police  it 
all. 

Q.  Then  you  would  put  white  men  among  negroes  and  negroes  amoo} 
white  men  ! — A.  I  would  have  divided  them  around.  I  would  hat! 
put  some  white  men  among  the  negroes  and  some  negroes  among  the 
white  men. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  black  police  would  be  as  apt  to  keep  order  Id 
the  crowd  as  white  police  ! — A.  I  think  they  would  be  as  apt  to  keep 
order  as  the  police  they  had  there  that  day. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  two  colors  there. — A.  It  is  a  great  deal  owin^ 
to  politics.  If  be  was  a  white  democrat  he  could  not  keep  peace  amoaf 
the  white  democrats  if  he  tried. 

Q.  You  think  the  sheriff  made  the  best  disposition  he  could!— A.  1 
do  not  know  about  his  making  the  best  disposition  he  could. 

Q.  He  is  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  he  is  a  republican. 

Q.  He  made  the  arrangement  for  this  division  of  time!— A.  Idon^ 
think  he  made  the  arrangement  that  way.  They  were  just  appointed 
for  joint  discussion. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  appeal  to  the  sheriff  himself,  or  did  Mr. 
Chisolm  make  any  !— A.  We  talked  with  Dr.  Algood  about  it  I  thi^ 
the  sheriff  was  in  the  room  with  us.  I  do  not  know  what  decision  he 
came  to,  but  I  think  it  was  pretty  unanimous  that  Mr.  Chisolm  h» 
better  not  reply. 
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Q.  On  what  accoant  was  he  not  to  reply  f — A.  From  the  threats  that 
ve  had  heard  made. 

Q.  Was  Welch  there  that  day  with  his  friends  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  aboat  Welch  in  this  note  in  which  you  told 
Dhisolra  he  better  not  rejoin  I — A.  I  do  not  think  I  said  anything  about 
3im. 

Q.  Did  you  not  write  that  Welch  was  there,  and  if  Mr.  Chisolm  spoke 
igain  hell  would  be  to  pay,  or  something  of  that  sort  ? — A.  I  do  not 
think  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  not  recollect  the  substance  of  the  note  well  enough  to 
^now  whether  you  did  or  not  f — A.  The  substance  of  the  note  was  that 
[  beard  threats  made  in  the  crowd  that  whenever  Chisolm  attempted  to 
make  his  r^'oinder  to  Younger  they  would  go  for  him,  and  I  stated  that 
[  bad  grave  apprehensions,  and  it  was  best  for  Mr.  Chisolm  not  to  re- 
ply, or  at  least  to  see  me. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  Welch  and  his  friends  were  on  the  ground, 
3r  something  of  that  sort  f — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Can  you  state  positively  whether  you  did  or  not  f — A.  I  could  not 
tell  exactly  what  I  wrote  in  the  note  to  save  my  life. 

Q.  You  stated  what  you  wrote  in  the  note  about  your  apprehensions? 
— A.  I  gave  the  substance  of  it. 

Q.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  write  that  ? — A.  I  will  say  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  I  did  not  write  that. 

Q.  You  did  not  write  that  Welch  was  there  and  hell  would  be  to  pay? 
—A.  I  did  not  write  that  Welch  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Welch  was  there  ! — A.  I  knew  that  Welch  was 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  about  his  friends  being  with  him  generally  ? — A. 
Is^o,  sir  5  I  did  not  know  that  any  were  there  who  were  his  friends. 
I  did  not  think  that  Mr.  Welch  intended  to  do  anything  to  Mr.  Chis- 
olm myself. 

Q.  You  say  that  at  a  discussion  in  Scooba  in  August,  between  Mr. 
Neville  and  Mr.  Chisolm,  there  had  been  certain  speeches  made  that 
day,  and  when  Mr.  Chisolm  quoted  Mr.  Greeley  on  Tilden,  charging 
the  latter  with  being  a  party  to  fraud  or  something  of  that  sort,  some 
tnan  in  the  crowd  gave  the  statement  the  damned  lie. — A.  Before  you 
^  any  further  there,  I  should  like  to  correct  myself  in  one  respect.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  discussion  was  in  August  or  September.  It 
was  in  one  of  those  months,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  It  was  Au- 
gust 

Q.  Did  these  parties  who  interrupted  Chisolm  tell  him  they  had  no 
objection  to  his  speaking,  but  that  he  could  not  make  such  a  statement  I 
— A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not  say  that  they  had  no  objection  to  his  speak- 
ing that  I  heard,  except  Mr.  Neville,  who  got  up  on  the  stand  as  I 
stated. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Neville  requested  the  attention  of  the  crowd  did  they 
treat  the  speaker  with  respect!  Was  there  any  further  interruption  ? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  after  that  time. 

Q.  Did  not  some  one  of  the  crowd  say  they  had  no  objection  to  his 
speaking,  but  they  did  not  want  him  to  tell  a  damned  lie  ? — A.  They 
did  not  say  they  had  no  objection  to  his  speaking,  but  they  said  he  should 
not  speak  unless  he  told  the  truth. 

Q.  Party  feeling  was  running  pretty  high  about  that  time  f — A.  I  do 
not  think  it  was  there.  There  had  been  no  canvass  of  the  county 
then. 
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Q.  You  bave  seen  a  good  deal  of  stump-speaking  in  Missis^ppi,  of 
course  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Interruptions  by  question  are  very  frequent  and  not  often  very 
politely  put  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  but  that  was  different  from  asking  a 
question. 

Q.  That  was  an  interruption  for  which  there  is  no  excase;  but  is  it 
not  frequently  the  case  ? — A.  It  is  very  frequent  in  all  pnbhc  discos^ 
sions  that  I  have  heard  to  ask  questions. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  very  particular  in  the  choice  of  their  words?- 
A.  I  have  never  attended  any  speaking,  except  within  the  hst  few 
campaigns,  when  insolent  questions  were  asked.  It  has  been  nsoaUj 
the  case  where  discussions  have  been  made  before  republican  andieocts 
that  only  a  few  democrats  were  there,  until  the  last  campaigns  in  Mis- 
sissippi. I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  had  anything  asked  me  that  in- 
sulted me  in  the  least,  and  I  do  not  remember  hearing  any  one  else  be- 
fore that  time. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  in  your  experience  as  a  republican  of  an  in- 
stance of  a  republican  interrupting  a  democratic  speaker  on  occasioDS 
of  popular  discussions  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  knew  of  a  repnbli 
can  interrupting  a  democratic  speaker,  either  with  polite  questions  or 
any  other  way,  in  my  life. 

Q.  On  this  occasion  of  which  you  speak,  at  Scooba,  when  the  deioo- 
crats  entered  a  protest  against  Mr.  Chisolm  speaking  because  he  was 
not  speaking  the  truth,  was  it  not  understood  that  the  crowd,  the  rab- 
ble there,  were  to  be  the  judges  of  whether  he  was  speaking  thetratli 
or  not  f — A.  That  was  my  idea,  that  the  man  who  interrupt^  him  and 
said  that  he  should  not  speak  unless  he  spoke  the  truth  should  betbe 
judge  of  what  was  the  truth. 

Q.  Mr.  Chisolm  was  simply  discussing  the  political  issues!— A.  That 
was  all. 

Q.  And  reading  an  extract  from  a  paper. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  gmt 
Horace  Greeley  S)r  authority.  The  objection  they  made  to  it  was  Mr. 
Chisolm's  remark,  <^It  is  good  authority,  from  the  fact  that  he  wasyoor 
candidate  for  President." 

Q.  This  statement  they  regarded  as  untrue,  and  for  making  sodi 
statements  they  proceeded  to  stop  him  from  speaking  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Money.  That  was  not  his  statement  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  State  the  purport  of  your  testimony  in  relation 
to  that  matter. — A.  I  intended  to  state  when  Mr.  Ohisolm  heldnpHr. 
Greeley  as  being  the  candidate  of  the  democratic  party  they  stated  t» 
him,  <^  It  is  a  damned  lie,  and  you  shall  not  tell  those  damned  lies,'^)')^ 
there  were  several  other  just  such  utterances  by  other  parties  after  that 
When  Mr.  Neville  got  up  and  called  upon  the  party  to  inform  them 
that  it  was  a  joint  discussion  between  himself  and  Judge  Chisolm ;  tbat 
he  had  invited  Judge  Chisolm  down  there,  and  they  should  hearhiffli 
they  said,  "  Well,  he  shall  not  speak  unless  he  tells  the  truth." 

Q.  They  were  to  be  the  judges  of  the  truth  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  notorious  fact,  I  suppose  not  denied,  that  Mr. 
Greeley  had  been  the  democratic  candidate  for  President,  and  was noin- 
inated  by  the  Baltimore  convention  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  thought,  bo^ 
the  remark  was,  "  We  took  him  as  the  lesser  of  evils,  and  he  was  not 
the  democratic  candidate." 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  business  Mr.  Welch  had  at  Macon  on  the  w- 
casion  when  Judge  Chisolm  spoke  there,  and  the  police  were  appointee 
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y  the  sheriff!  Does  he  live  in  the  county  of  Noxubee! — A.  No,  sir; 
e  does  not  live  there.  He  was  up  there.  I  had  been  informed  at 
huqualak  that  Mr.  Welch  was  there.  Some  time  afterwards  I  asked 
le  question;  it  wasnotthat  day  but  since  the  election,  and  I  forget  which 
ne  of  those  parties  I  was  talking  with  about  it,  and  he  said  that  Mr. 
Telch  had  been  sent  off  by  Senator  Foot,  of  Noxubee  County,  and 
quire  Jarnigan,  one  of  the  representatives  in  the  lower  house  of  the 
igislature. 

Q.  They  were  democrats! — A.  Both  of  them;  and  he  said  tbey  were 
ronght  there  to  go  around  in  joint  discussions. 

Q.  How  far  is  it  from  De  Kalb  or  Kemper  County,  where  Mr.  Welch 
Bsides,  to  Macon  ! — A.  About  twenty  miles. 

Q.  You  mentioned  in  your  examination  something  about  the  assas- 
ination  of  Mr.  Gully,  and  I  think  you  said  that  it  was  rumored  that 
STelch  had  something  to  do  with  it. — A.  I  heard  one  or  two  parties  say 
bat  it  had  been  so  rumored. 

Q.  It  was  simply  rumor  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  general  rumor 

I  the  county  as  to  who  did  it. 

Q.  Has  there  been  anybody  indicted  for  it! — A.  No,  sir;  there  has 
•een  no  one  indicted.  There  has  been  no  session  of  the  grand  jury 
ince. 

Q.  From  what  source  did  these  rumors  of  the  assassination  come,  as 

0  the  assassination  having  been  perpetrated  by  Mr.  Eush  or  this 
olored  man  !    Were  they  not  from  democratic  sources  ! — A.  They  were 

II  from  democratic  sources.    Did  I  understand  your  question  ! 

Q.  The  question  is  whether  these  rumors  in  relation  to  the  attempted 
ssassination  upon  Mr.  Gully  were  or  were  not  from  democratic 
ources,  charging  the  attempted  assassination  upon  republicans  ! — A. 
be  parties  who  talked  with  me  about  it  were  democrats. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  a  common  practice  in  the  democratic 
arty,  and  among  democratic  editors,  the  democratic  press,  to  charge 
rominent  republicans  with  grave  offenses! — A.  They  seem  to  want  to 
old  the  leading  republicans  responsible  for  everything  that  they  do,  or 
lat  anybody  else  does,  either  democrats  or  republicans.  If  they  can 
ossibly  fix  any  grounds  to  charge  it  I  think  that  they  will  do  it. 

Q.  In  relation  to  the  difficulty  at  Shuqualak,  do  you  recollect  what 
oa  stated  in  your  examination  in  regard  to  the  part  Mr.  Welch  took 

1  that  transaction! — A.  I  never  heard  him  make  any  threat  or  say 
nything  there.  I  did  not  see  him  there.  I  saw  a  communication  in  the 
emocratic  newspaper,  the  Kemper  County  Herald.  I  do  not  know 
he  precise  words^  but  the  communication  was  that  the  boys  were  there^ 
>nd  everything  was  all  right,  that  Chisolm  and  his  crowd  failed  to  come 
0  time,  and  the  republican  banner  of  Noxubee  County  trailed  today. 
i?ho8e  are  about  the  words  of  the  communication. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Welch's  business  !  Is  he  a  professional  man  ! — A.  He 
las  been  in  politics  some,  and  is  now  the  deputy  sheriff  of  Kemper 
3ounty. 

Q.  He  i3  a  democrat,  is  he ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  chairman  of  the 
lemocratic  executive  committee  in  1875, 1  think,  for  the  county. 

Q.  You  were  examined  in  relation  to  certain  charges  made  against 
lodge  Chisolm,  the  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  republican  ticket,  re- 
jecting upon  his  character.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  there 
K'ere  charges  made  against  his  competitor,  Mr.  Money,  the  democratic 
^ndidate,  charging  him  with  receiving  some  $3,000  back  pay  ! — A.  I 
hink  the  charge  was  made  pretty  much  against  all  democratic  candi- 
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dates  in  Mississippi,  that  they  had  received  about  $3,150  back  pay 
which  they  were  not  entitled  to. 

Q.  And  there  were  charges  and  counter-charges  between  these  candi 
dates  in  the  democratic  and  republican  papers  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  question  was  asked  you  in  relation  to  a  report,  a  statement  pob- 
lished  in  the  newspapers,  that  Judge  Chisolm  had  been  turned  out  of  the 
Masonic  lodge  for  certain  alleged  crimes.  Do  you  recollect  what  time 
this  occurred — the  charge  which  was  made  against  him  ? — A.  It  occarred 
several  years  ago. 

Q.  About  what  time? — A.  I  declare  I  cannot  tell  whether  it  T^asin 
1870  or  1868,  but  was  made  before  I  took  much  interest  in  politics  in 
Mississippi. 

Q.  It  was  made  a  number  of  years  ago? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  knew 
nothing  about  it  until  I  saw  it  published  in  the  papers  in  the  lastm 
vass. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  after  this  had  occurred  as  alleged  Mr.  Ghis^ 
olm  was  appointed  by  Governor  Alcorn  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kemper! 
— ^A.  Yes,  sir  ;  he  was  appointed  and  has  been  elected  two  terms  snc 
cessively  there. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  vote  he  received  at  either  of  those  elections! 
— A.  The  fight  in  the  counties  in  Mississippi  is  generally  made  for  the 
sherifiTs  office.  That  is  the  best  county  office  from  the  fact  that  tlie 
sheriff  is  tax-collector.  Mr.  Chisolm- s  vote  over  his  opponent  for  sher 
iff  was  about  185  or  1-  0  the  first  time«  I  cannot  think  of  the  amoiuits 
now. 

Q.  His  vote  over  his  competitor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  had  a  majority  of 
about  185  or  190  votes.  The  next  time  I  believe  it  was  280  votes,  or  some- 
thing, two  years  after.    It  was  nearly  three  hundred. 

Q.  His  competitor  in  both  of  these  canvasses  was  a  democrat  f-A- 
Yes,  sir ;  a  very  strong  and  influential  man. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Mr.  Chisolm  did  not  receive  a  very  respectable 
vote  from  the  native  white  citizens  of  his  county  ? — A.  I  know  of  anoia- 
ber  of  democrats  who  voted  for  him  who  did  not  vote  any  other  portion 
of  the  republican  ticket.  I  know  in  one  or  two  instances  of  that  being 
done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  J.  W.  Hardin  in  your  county! 
— ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  for  any  office  at  the  late  election  or  in  1875!- 
A.  I  think  he  was  a  candidate  for  tax-assessor. 

Q.  He  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  tax-assessor  in  the  coootyof 
Kemper  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hardin  was  convicted  by  confession  in^B 
open  court  for  arson. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  notorious  thing  f 

Mr.  Money.  Allow  me  to  ask  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  case.  D* 
was  not  a  candidate  at  all. 

Mr.  Pease.  He  was  a  democratic  candidate,  and  you  have  soaghtto 
make  it  appear  that  the  republican  candidates  were  of  notoriously  M 
character. 

Mr.  Money.  Ko,  sir ;  I  wanted  to  show  that  the  violence  which  the 
witness  alleged  was  directed  to  Mr.  Chisolm  personally  on  accouatoi 

his  personal  character. 

Mr.  Pease.  You  may  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Money.  I  object  to  it  as  entirely  irrelevant. 

Mr.  Pease.  It  is  competent  to  show,  if  the  people  were  so  sensiti^ 
about  the  character  of  men,  how  they  felt  in  regard  to  their  own  candi- 
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datos.  [To  tbe  witness.]  In  relation  to  the  registration-books  of  which 
you  were  examined  in  your  crossexamiuation,  will  you  state  who  were  the 
proper  custodians  of  those  records  or  books  t — A.  During  the  time  for 
balciiug  registration  and  conducting  the  election,  the  registrars.  I 
think  the  book  properly  belongs  to  the  chancery  clerk's  office;  I  will  not 
be  positive  about  it. 

Q.  It  is  so  required  by  law  f — A.  I  will  not  state  as  knowing  of  my 
own  knowledge. 

Q.  Were  these  parties  who  came  and  made  the  demand  for  the  regis- 
tration-books in   any  way  the  proper  custodians  of  those  books  f — A. 
Ko,  sir;  they  had  no  more  right  to  them  than  anybody  else. 
•     Q.  They  had  no  more  right  to  them  than  your  half-brother  had  ? — A. 
N'ota  bit. 

Ci  But  they  were  seeking  to  get  possession  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  mentioned   something  about  requesting  Mr.  Bell  and  some 

otlier  party   to  accompany  you  to  Scooba;  state  when  you  made  the 

recjnest  of  these  particular  men  to  accompany  you  there. — A.  I  stated 

to    them  that  I  thought  the  cam[)aign  in  Kemper  had  got  pretty  warm, 

ft'^d  from   reports  coming  to   my  ears  from  re[)ublicans,  I  was  fe<arful 

tbere  would  be  some  violence  practiced  on  the  rei)ublicans  there.   *Mr. 

^^H  stated   to  me  that  he  wa«  personally'  acquainted  with  the  sister  of 

«*udge  Chisolm's  wife,  and  that  she  had  raised  him  from  but  a  boy,  and 

J^at  she   had  saved  him  many  a  whipping  and  had  been  promising  a 

*^^g  timo  to  go  to  see  her.     He  said  he  was  going  right  after  the  elec- 

^^ou,  but,  said  he,  "  I  do  not  care  anything  about  the  election  and  I  will 

So  there  with  you." 

Q.  You  <lid  not  represent  that  these  parties  were  both  United  States 
Marshals — Bell,  and  what  was  the  name  of  the  other  man  f — A.  their 
^Hmes  wei-e  Bell,  Eskeroll,  and  Davis. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  never  represented  to  anybody  that  they  were 
deputy  United  States  marshals,  and  you  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
fact? — A.  I  never  stated  to  any  one,  unless  I  said  that  Mr.  Davis  was, 
^od  that  was  my  information. 

Q.  Mr.  Davis  had  been  a  deputy  United  States  marshal? — A.  Yes, 
^ir.  I  do  not  know  that  I  stated  even  if  he  had  been,  but  that  I  under- 
stood be  was. 

Q.  The  marshal  himself  told  you  that  he  was? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  it  noi  a  fact  that  you  requested  these  men  to  accompany  you 
there  because  you  feared  personal  violence,  and  that  they  were  regarded 
as  being  very  courageous  men  ? — A.  I  regarded  one  or  two  of  them  as 
being  courageous,  and  I  thought  they  were  my  friends.    They  were  not 
doing  anything  at  the  time,  and  I  did  request  that  some  of  them  should 
stop  with  me. 
Mr.  Money.  I  object  to  that  as  entirely  leading. 
Mr.  Pease.  I  think  you  indulged  in  that  a  good  deal  and  we  raised  no 
objections.    You  can  object  if  you  see  proper. 
Mr.  Money.  1  do  most  assuredly. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  a  question  of  that 
sort  in  rebuttal.  [To  the  witness.]  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr.  Bell  was  a 
democrat? — A.  I  always  understood  him  to  be  a  democrat. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is?  Do  you  not  know  that  he  affiliates 
with  that  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  always  represents  himself  as  a  demo- 
crat to  me. 

Q.  It  is  your  impression  that  he  is  now  in  the  penitentiary  for  mur- 
der?— A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  my  impression  that  he  was  in  the  county  jail. 
I  think  be  was  convicted  perhaps  for  murder,  and  is  in  jail. 

35  MIS 
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Mr.  Singleton.  I  think  he  was  convicted,  and  perhaps  moved  for  a 
now  trial. 

The  Witness.  That  is  abont  my  impression. 

Q.  (B3'  Mr.  Pease.)  You  stated  something  aboat  many  of  the  leading 
democrats,  citizens  of  the  town  of  Scooba,  having  attempted  to  indoce 
yon  to  join  the  democratic  party.  Will  you  now  not  state  what  tbey  siid 
to  youf  I  think  you  said  in  your  cross  examination  that  nearly 
evtry  democrat  in  Scooba  had  said  to  you  that  if  you  would  joiu  the 
democratic  party  you  would  be  safe? — A.  Not  only  in  Scoolm, botit 
extended  nearly  all  over  the  whole  county,  with  a  few  exceptioDsof » 
few  pjuties  who,  I  think,  are  enemies  on  account  of  ray  politics,  that! 
do  not  speak  to,  and  I  do  not  associate  with  them.  With  lliisesceptioo, 
they  told  me  that  if  I  would  go  with  the  democratic  party  it  would  be 
all  right. 

Q.  What  did  yon  understand  by  that!— A.  I  understood  by  that  that 
I  would  bo  received  into  fellowship,  hail-fellow  well  met,  with  brother 
democrats. 

Q.  That  you  would  be  in  no  personal  danger  on  account  of  your  polit- 
ical belief,  if  you  only  subscribed  the  democratic  faith  ! — A.  I  do  Dot 
re^rand  myself  as  being  in  any  personal  danger,  much,  now. 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  the  cross  examination  whether  or  not  tliefeel 
ing  of  public  sentiment  against  yourself  and  Mr.  Ohisolm  was  iD  conse- 
quence of  the  killing  of  a  certain  man  at  Scooba.  Now  I  wanttoknof 
whether  or  not  Mr.  (Jhisolm  has  not  been  elected  sheriff  of  that  county 
for  two  successive  terms  since  the  occurrence? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  liewjB 
elected  twice  since. 

Q.  Elected  by  a  very  handsome  msijority  of  that  county  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Many  native  white  people  voting  for  him  f — A.  They  were  boood 
to  vote  for  him  from  the  majority  he  got. 

Q.  You  were  never  indicted  for  this  assault  or  killing,  were  yon !— i 
No,  sir. 

Q.  There  hav^e  been  opportunities,  there  have  been  several  terms  of 
court  since  that  occurred,  in  that  county  1 — ^A.  I  waived  exainiuatioD  at 
the  request  of  the  counsel  on  the  other  side  before  the  court,  aud  gave 
bond — they  fixed  it  themselves  at  $2,000 — for  my  appearance  to  answer 
any  charge  that  the  grand  jury  might  bring  at  the  ensuing  term  of  the 
circuit  court.  I  appeared,  was  not  indicted,  and  haveji)eeu  there  ever 
since,  and  have  not  been  indicted  for  it. 

Q.  Was  not  this  killing  which  was  brought  out  in  the  crossexamiM- 
tion  done  in  self-defense  f— A.  I  felt  like  it  was.  There  had  been  a  feel- 
ing between  me  and  the  party.  We  had  been  very  friendly  up  to  about 
four  weeks  before  that;  I  went  into  the  republican  convention  that  was 
held  to  nominate  a  senator;  that  convention  was  held  at  DeKalb.  As 
soon  as  I  went  back  to  Scooba,  the  young  man  that  I  was  in  partnership 
with  said  that  my  being  a  republican  would  ruin  the  business,  and  be 
said  he  wantejl  either  to  sell  out  to  me,  or  buy  me  out,  one  way  or  tbe 
other;  that  it  was  very  unpopular  to  be  a  republican,  and  would  injore 
the  business  to  a  considerable  extent.  He  sent  to  Mobile  for  a  brother 
of  his  to  assist  him  in  furnishing  the  means  to  buy  me  out,  I  was  taken 
down  sick  in  a  day  or  two  thereafter,  and  was  confined  in  my  i^ooid. 
This  uum  Dawson  came  into  the  town.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  desperate 
man,  and  he  was  so  held  by  the  community.  He  marched  over  the  to»« 
with  his  double-barreled  gun  for  a  whole  day  long,  cursing  and  swear- 
ing, and  wasted  to  shoot  up  in  my  window.  He  had  some  eight  or  tei 
followers  .all  4ihe  time,  and  the  epithets  were,  "  John  Gilmer,  the  God 
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damned  radical  son  of  a  bitch."  You  could  hear  him  all  over  the  town. 
I  would  sometimes  hear  him  say,  "  Let  me  shoot  in  the  window."  They 
seemed  to  prevent  him  going  up  into  my  room.  He  wanted  to  go  up 
into  the  room  ;  and  after  this  thing  occurred,  I  think  about  the  first  or 
second  time,  he  came  in  afterward  and  he  got  killed.  I  sent  him  word, 
however;  we  had  been  friends  before, and  I  asked  a  man  who  was  adem- 
>crat,  by  the  name  of  Dunlap,  Mr.  John  II.  Dunlap,  to  see  him  and 
sk  him  if  his  curses  and  abuses  on  me  were  caused  from  a  political 
ature,  or  perhaps  he  may  have  heard  that  I  had  said  something  about 
rm  irk  some  way,  and  felt  justified  in  treating  me  in  that  manner;  and 
he  liad  heard  anything  of  that  sort,  if  he  had  heard  any  such  reports, 
ley  were  false,  and  that  I  was  prepared  to  prove  it  to  his  satisfaction ; 
id  t  hat  1  wanted  to  know  whether  he  abused  me  for  being  a  republican 
wlitether  it  was  from  other  imaginary  causes.  The  reply  back  to  me 
as  t:bat  he  said,  no,  he  had  nothing  against  me,  no  excuse  for  cursing 
e  ex:<;ept  that  I  was  a  damned  radical ;  and  that  was  all  the  excuse  I 
rer  lieard  for  it. 

Q.    Did  he  make  an  assault  upon  you  !— A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  came  into  the 
ouse.    The  registrars  for  the  country  were  holding  a  registration  in 
^cooba  that  day.    Mr.  Davis,  one  of  the  registrars,  was  in  my  house. 
3e  said  that  Mr.  Dawson  had  threatened  him  that  day  when  he  came 
ap  to  the  registrar's,  and  he  was  fearful  that  he  might  have  some  trouble 
with  him.    There  were  some  other  parties  who  came  in  ;  they  had  heard 
Dawson  threaten  me — that  he  said  no  God  damned  radical  should  live 
in  the  town,  and  that  he  was  going  to  go  for  me  that  day.    They  said 
that  he  had  gone  into  a  saloon  to  get  some  sardines  and  a  drink  of 
wlnsky,  and  he  remarked  to  the  proprietor  that  he  wanted  some  sar- 
dines, or  else  that  would  be  the  last  mouthful  he  would  ever  eat ;  that 
be  was  going  to  settle  that  thing  that  day.    This  was  information 
hrougbt  right  direct  to  me.    The  proprietor  replied  that  ho  had  better 
not  Oo  it,  "  for,"  said  he,  "  if  you  attack  Gilmer,  he  will  kill  you."    Daw- 
son said  he  believed  Gilmer  would  shoot,  but  he  »Tould  have  to  be  God 
damned  quick  if  he  got  advantage  of  him. 

Q.  From  what  you  saw  and  heard  you  considered  yourself  in  great 

^dily  barm  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  considered  myself  in  great  danger.     I  did 

not  go  up  to  dinner,  from  the  fact  that  I  did  not  want  to  go  out  on  the 

streets.    I  wanted,  if  possible,  in  every  way  lo  avoid  a  collision.     I  had 

DJoved,  prior  to  that,  to  Sucarnoochee,  a  station  below  Scooba  seven  or 

^'giit  miles,  purposely  to  avoid  him.    I  had  recently  moved  back  to 

Scooba.    I  just  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  had  as  much  right  in  the 

^^^^n  as  he  or  any  other  man  had,  anil  that  I  would  go  back  and  take 

^y  chances.     He  passed  by  the  door  and  hallooed,  **  Hurrah  for  hell  1 

ftnd  God  damn  all  radicals  ia  the  town."    He  went  into  a  saloon  above 

fbere  and  took  a  drink,  and  came  out  on  the  door  and  hallooed-to  know 

l^ftll  Davis  was  in  there.    I  told  him,  *'Yes."    Said  he,  '*  You  tell  him  he 

*^H  God  damned  railical  son  of  a  bitch."    1  told  him  that  Davis  was  in 

^"®  bouse  there,  and  if  he  wanted  him  told  that  to  come  in  himself: 

^"at  I  would  deliver  no  such  message.    He  came  in  with  his  pistol 

^^ked;  and  the  information  having  come  to  me  that  he  said  he  intended 

^,  kill  Davis  and  then  he  would  kill  me,  I  pulled  out  my  pistol.    He  had 

^1^  pistol  cocked.    He  fired  at  Davis,  and  as  he  tired  at  Davis  we  both 

^^ot  him.    Davis  shot  him  with  a  double-barreled  gun  and  I  shot  him 

^Uh  a  pistol,  and  after  he  fell  1  shot  him  again  ;  and  there  was  a  great 

*^^e-£*jd-cry  by  the  democrats  that  I  had  shot  a  dead  man.    The  demo- 

^^ts  met  that  night.    I  immediately  went  and  gave  myself  up  to  Mr. 

^*^ank  Robinson,  the  democratic  nominee  for  sheriif  in  the  county,  and 
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Captain  Rush,  Ihe  tben  candidate  for  circuit  clerk,  I  believe,  on  tbe  re- 
publican ticket,  and  Mr.  GhambeilaiD,  a  democrat  and  lawyer  there  la 
the  county. 

Q.  Was  Chamberlain  the  circuit  clerk  at  that  time? — A.  Yes, sir;  I 
requested  that  they  should  take  roe  to  the  sheriff  and  deliver  me  up.  i 
was  ready  to  abide  by  whatever  the  law  might  say.     I  did  not  givenp 
my  pistols,  however,  and  some  parties  came  around  to  one  of  the  guards? 
they  called  Mr.  Chamberlain.    Mr.  Chamberlain  came  back  and  said  to 
me  that  they  were  making  some  threats;  that  you  had  taken  yoorann^ 
off  with  you.    He  said  it  may  exasperate  the  people  against  yon,  an(L 
they  have  come  now  to  know  if  you  will  give  up  your  arms.    I  toldhii»> 
that  I  had  been  threatened  so  much  I  feared  if  I  surrendered  my  arms^ 
I  would  not  be  protected,  and  I  should  not  surrender  them  until  1  gotii»^ 
the  custody  of  the  sheriff;  and  whenever  he  was  prepared  to  gnard  me^ 
properly  then  I  would  turn  them  over  to  him  as  the  proper  custodiau  ^ 
that  I  would  not  turn  them  over  then  and  be  hurt.    That  night  the; 
came  in  parties  from  all  around  the  country.    There  were  some  of  thei 
from  Alabama,  I  think.    I  heard  after  that  they  were  from  Alabama- 
and  they  put  a  guard  all  around  the  streets.    They  started  two  orth 
mobs  in  the  direction  of  De  Kalb  on  different  roads,  swearing  that  the^F 
were  going  to  get  me  and  assassinate  me.    They  knockexl  oi>eu  thebacfcs 
door  of  my  store  house,  and  some  of  them  stripped  themselves  of  theL:^ 
own  clothing  and  left  their  own  clothing  in  my  house,  and  dressed  theic^-- 
selves  in  my  clothing.    They  took  out  the  great  majority  of  thegocAs 
in  a  back  street,  back  of  the  town — of  the  business  row — and  madea  fi 
and  piled  them  up  and  burned  them.  They  knocked  open  the  kegsof  m 
lasses,  and  ripped  open  sacks  of  salt  and  sacks  of  coffee,  and  knocked  o 
the  head  of  a  barrel  of  whisky.   My  impression  is  that  they  all  got  drank- 
I  have  been  informed  since  that  a  great  many  of  them  got  drunk,  aim<l 
they  had  a  good  time.    They  just  strewed  coffee  and  everything  along' 
the  floor,  except  what  they  toted  out  and  burnt.    There  were  two  casks 
of  bacon  that  I  recovered ;  they  burnt  most  of  it.    I  recovered,  per- 
haps, two  or  three  hams,  and  I  saved  some  five  or  six  barrels  of  floar, 
but  most  of  that  was  damaged.    They  had  knocked  out  the  heads  rf 
barrels  and  piled  kerosene  oil  over  them,  and  only  two  or  three  barrels 
were  not  damaged. 

Q.  Did  they  burn  your  store  house  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  boni 
it.    The  storehouse  was  not  mine,  it  was  only  rented. 

Q.  You  were  tried  before  a  committingofficer,  and  put  under  bonds 
for  how  much  f — A.  $2,000.  Mr.  Davis  was  tried  before  the  commit- 
tingoflicers,  consisting  of  five  magistrates,  three  of  them  republicans 
and  two  of  them  democrats,  and  Mr.  Davis  was  bound  over  in  an  ap- 
pearance-bond of  the  sum  of  $2,000.  Then  the  counsel  on  tbe  other 
side  suggested  that  me  and  my  friend  wonld  agree  to  give  them  a  like 
bond  of  $2,000,  conditioned  lor  my  appearance  to  any  action  that  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  might  tak«,  and  we  accepted  the  pro|>o8itioD. 

Q.  You  were  not  arraigned  before  the  committing-officersf^A.  ^o, 
sir ;  not  at  all. 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  your  cross-examination  as  to  an  assault 
upon  Sheriff  Crosby  at  Vicksburgh  ;  state  whether  or  not  a  trial  was 
in  that  case. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  assault  on  him  was  made  in  a  bar- room  f — A.  Crosby  and  my- 
self were  the  only  republicans  in  there ;  there  were  twelve  or  fifteen 
democrats. 

Q.  Never  mind  tbe  circumstances,  but  state  whether  or  not  yoa  vei« 
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ied  for  that  offense. — A.  I  was  tried  for  it,  and  by  the  testimony  of 
ose  parties  who  were  in  there  I  was  cleared. 

Q.  You  were  tried  before  a  democratic  jastice  of  the  peace? — A.  l^o, 
,•  it  ^asa  republican  jastice — a  negro.  Bat  all  the  witnesses  were 
mocirats,  and  I  was  not  even  boaud  to  appear  at  all,  nor  afterwards 
lict^c3. 

j.  Xn  year  cross-examination  counsel  introduced  a  certain  pamphlet, 
1  you  were  asked  whether  you  had  not  seen  this  published  in  the 
s?spai>ers  of  the  State,  and  yon  stated  that  you  had.  I  will  ask  you 
letberor  not  Judge  Chisolm,  to  whom  this  pamphlet  refers,  ever  made 
«ply  to  it — an  explanation  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  replied  to  it. 
3.  (Producing.)  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  this  card  is  the  reply 
made,  and  whether  that  was  published  generally  throughout  his  dis- 
ci ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  desire  to  submit  this  paper  as  part  of  the  record  in  this 
amiuatiou. 
The  paper  is  as  follows : 

CARD  FROM  JUDGE  W.  W.  CHISOLM. 

liprroR  Clarion  :  I  resppctfully  reqnest  that  yon  publish  this  my  reply  to  certain 
harf^  which  appeared  against  me  in  the  colamns  of  your  issue  of  the  3d  inst.,  and  ask 
bat  other  papers  that  have  copied  the  article  will  likewise  do  me  the  justice  to  copy  this. 
i  there  be  those  who  think  I  have  been  slow  in  giving  attaniion  to  this  matter,  I  will  stato 
,bat  w  a  candidate  for  Congress  I  have  been  busy  in  the  canvass  away  from  home,  and 
have  been  compelled  to  rely  upon  a  correspondent  to  procure  such  documentary  evidence  as 
I  deemed  important  for  my  vindication. 

Yoor  readers  will  remember  that  the  main  charge,  and  the  one  on  which  all  the  others 
were  based,  was  contained  in  the  affidavit  of  one  George  L.  Welsh,  and  which  I  here  re- 
piodQce: 

THE  FORGED  AFFIDAVIT. 
(Henry  Moon  was  dead  when  this  affidavit  was  made,) 
State  op  Mississippi.  Kemper  County : 

Before  me,  W.  W.  Chisolm,  judge  of  probate  in  and  for  said  county,  personally  came 
"eny  Moore,  to  me  well  known  as  a  just  and  reliable  citizen  in  said  county,  who,  after  be- 
"Jg  by  me  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposeth  and  says  that  he  was  with  the  Unit*?d 
oMites  forces  under  the  command  of  General  Sherman,  in  the  county  of  Lauderdale,  in  the 


J*"  '^'  (eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four, )  in  said  State  of  Mississippi,  on  or  about  the  2Uih 
^y  of  February  of  said  year,  on  the  road  leading  from  Marion  Station  to  Hillsboro,  in 
o^tt  County,  Mississippi,  and  he,  the  aforesaid,  saw  at  one  White's  gin.  on  said  road, 
Jboiil  eight  or  ten  miles  from  Marion  Station,  the  said  U.  S.  forces  put  fire  to  and  burn  one 

i3  I    .^°*^  eighty-four  bales  of  lint  cotton  ( 184)  belonging  to  Robert  J.  Moseley.    They,  the 
■*w  United  States  forces,  stated  and  told  me  it  was  by  order  of  General  Sherman. 

PERRY  MOORE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  2nd  day  of  February,  A.  D.  18o7. 

LL.  8.]  W.  W.  CHISOLM,  Probate  Judge, 

THE  FKAUD  ACKNOWLEDGED. 

.J^rtify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original  papers,  and  that  the  name  sub- 
•^"bed  thereto,  purporting  to  be  the  genuine  signature  of  Perry  Moore,  is  a  base  forgery, 
n^?^  admitted  to  me  by  W.  W.  Chisolm  at  the  time  I  arrested  said  papers  in  his  hands, 
f^'^  Chisolm  was  at  the  time  judge  of  the  probate  court  of  Kemper  County,  and  I  was 
'^'^fk  of  said  court. 

^  GEO.  L.  WELSH. 

*^B  Kalb,  Miss.,  Sept.  30,  1876. 

.  To  convict  this  poor  wretch  Welsh  of  being  at  once  a  simpleton  as  well  as  a  liar,  I  call 
^^  attention  of  the  public  to  the  following  extract  from  the  records  of  the  probate  court  of 
^**Jper  County : 

''ATE  OF  Mississippi,  Kemper  County : 

^  the  honorable  John  McRea,  judge  of  the  probate  court  of  said  county : 

The  undersigned,  Jordan  Moore,  petitions  your  honor  to  grant  him  letters  of  administra- 
't^  on  the  estate  of  Perry  Moore,  deceased,  of  said  county,  and  in  making  this  petition 
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would  state  tbat  said  decedent  departed  this  life  on  or  about  the  eighth  day  of  Febnurj, 
1867 ;  that  be  died  witbout  a  will,  seized  of  effects  in  said  county  upon  which  it  is  necrauj 
that  administration  should  be  bad,  and  in  duty  bound  your  petitioner  will  erer  pray. 

JORDAN  MO'OBL 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  August  12,  1867. 

GEO.  L.  WELSH. 
State  of  Mississippi,  Kemper  County: 

I,  H.  Rnsb,  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  in  and  for  said  county,  do  hereby  certify  tbal  tbe 
foregoing  is  a  correct  copy  of  the  letters  of  administration  upon  the  estate  of  Perry  Moore, 
deceased,  as  appears  upon  file  and  on  record  in  my  office  at  De  Kaib  this  October '^th,  \^^ 

H.  RUSH,  CUrk. 

Welsh  says  that  Perry  Moore  was  dead  before  the  affidavit  in  regard  to  the  coUanwu 
made,  and  that  was  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1807,  and  yet  Jordan  Moore  madt- affidiinS 
before  this  same  George  L.  Welsh  that  Perry  Moore  died  on  or  about  the  8th  day  of  Febru- 
ary, 18i)7.  See  how  plain  a  tale  will  put  a  lying  scoundrel  down.  By  the  records  of  bi> own 
court  he  stands  a  convicted  liar.  Need  I  say  more  f  I  would  not  trouble  myself  to  stj 
this  much  to  people  who  knew  this  Welbh,  but  many  read  the  Clarion  who  have  do  oKaoi 
of  knowing  what  reliance  is  to  be  placed  in  this  fellow  George  L.  Welsh,  so  I  present  tlwn 
these  two  papers  so  that  they  may  have  no  difficulty  in  deteruiiuing.  Now,  upon  tbissias- 
derous  charge  of  Welsh,  all  the  fsuperstrncture  of  persecution  against  me  has  beenniseti 
Proving  the  foundation  to  be  false,  what  becomes  of  tbe  edifice f 

This  same  George  L.  Welsh  says  that  **  he  arrested  Perry  Moore's  affidavit  io  my  bandij 
that  I  admitted  that  it  was  a  forgery  ;  that  he  demanded  my  resignation,  aud  I  did  mip-' 
I  congratulate  Welsh  in  doing  what  he  seldom  does— stumbling  upon  one  scrap  of  tnitb.  fur 
**  I  did  resign,*'  but  that  I  did  it  upon  the  demand  of  George  L.  Welsh  or  any  oDeeliei^i 
falsehood  too  infamous  to  be  coined  by  any  other  than  his  brain«  which  is  »o  notorioo$ir 
fruitful  of  such  productions.  When  I  did  resign  my  successor  was  appointed  upon  mrw- 
ommendation.  When  we  are  both  known,  the  idea  of  George  L.  Welsh  demaDtlinf  isj- 
thing  at  my  hands  will  sound  preposterous  indeed.  Alone  and  together, he  would  wtnA 
his  cowardly  carcass  within  reach  of  the  toe  of  my  boot,  except  he  was  acting  tbe  pirt  o^* 
cringmg  cur. 

Affidavits  from  T.  H.  Woods,  district  attorney,  and  James  Hanghley  and  W.  B,  LocbC 
members  of  the  grand  jury  in  1868,  declare  that  I  was  indicted  for  forgery  in  uiteripf  ti» 
Perry  Moore  affidavit.  That  may  be  true  ;  but  I  was  present  at  tbe  close  of  that  inqawiiot 
aud  never  heard  it.  If  so,  it  was  of  course  ex  parte,  and  founded  doubless  upon  ihetf* 
mony  of  George  L.  Welsh,  who  we  see  baa  written  and  doubless  then  swore  that  Perry  M«*5 
was  dead  before  tbe  affidavit  was  made.  Now,  whitever  the  grand  jury  thought,  if 'li^.y*^ 
found  such  a  bill  upon  Welsh's  testimony,  it  is  now  beyond  dispute  that  he  lied,  ami  li«  ■ 
the  face  of  his  own  records.  It  is  true  that  the  records  of  the  court  were  stolen  in  19H8,«* 
a  ku-klux  cap  was  found  in  the  office  after  the  thieves  had  departed. 

But  whether  I  was  indicted  or  not,  the  fact  remains  tbat  fourteen  terms  of  tbe  cireoitcoirt 
bad  been  held  in  Kemper  County  since  that  time,  and  I  have  never  been  called  toans^ 

In  addition  to  this,  I  may  say  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  this  matter  has  been  ber^ 
the  public.     In  1871  an  anonymous  letter,  addressed  to  Governor  Alcorn,  appearrti  Id  J 
Clarion  containing  substantially  tho  same  charge.     It  was  a  subject  of  investigation  b;^ 
governor,  but  be  became  satisfied  that  it  was  a  malicious  slander,  and  subseqaenily  app^°*" 
me  to  the  office  of  sheriff  of  the  county,  to  which  position  I  have  been  twice  elected  a** 
tbat  time  by  people  who  knew  of  Welsh's  slanderous  falsehoods,  and  knew  whst  valo*  • 
give  them.    It  is  true  that  I  was  expelled  from  the  Masonic  lodge.     Welsh  is  a  Mason;  *| 
were  his  coadjutors.     Pending  the  movement  against  me  in  the  lodge,  I  was  a'«Qre<lbjH 
C.  Murphy,  S.  Gully,  and  Charles  Bell  that  if  I  would  be  quiet  politically  it  would  be "» 
right"  in  the  lodge.     Having  been  taught,  even  before  I  became  an  entered  appreniicf^^j 
the  obligations  of  Free  Masonry  would  not  interfere  with  my  religious  or  politicftlop;0'j'*l 
be  they  what  they  may,  my  duty  to  my  God,  my  neighbor,  or  myself,  I  declined  to  yi*^j 
the  demands  of  tbe  *' brethren,"  and  was  expelled  because  I  was  a  republican  andfi>R"| 
to  avow  my  sentiments.  1 

Besides  showing  how  basely  slanderous  and  false  this  creature  Welsh  is,  I  ™'f^*'°|[*S| 
him  in  a  new  act,  and  cast  another  shadow  upon  his  character,  by  showing  hiscoDO^^J 
with  county  warrants  in  Kemper  County,  and  other  deeds  darker  still.     But  at  P'^'^S  f] 
only  engaged  in  proving  him  a  liar,  too  distinct  and  unequivocal  for  the  public  to  t^^P^ 
may  give  a  chapter  on  other  elements  of  his  character  hereafter,  if  any  one  should  qo"** 
his  business. 

Very  respectfully,  yours,  &c.,  ,  ^ 

W.  W.CHISOLM- 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  I  tbink  yon  said  that  you  suflFered  do  per 
violence  in  tbe  campaign  of  187G ;  was  tbat  your  statement  in  the' 
examination  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  a  candidate  for  any  office  in  1876! — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  But  you  were  a  candidate  for  office  in  1876,  when  you  were  obliged 
to  fly  to  the  woods  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  made  your  way  from  Scooba  to  DeKalb  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
a  candidate  for  re  election  to  the  State  senate. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  acquainted  with  Judge  Chisolm  I — A.  I 
became  acquainted  with  him  immediately  after  I  came  to  the  State. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  is  his  general  repute  for  integrity  and  honesty 
unaong  the  republicans  of  the  State  I  What  is  his  reputation  I — A.  I 
think  he  stands  rather  prominently  among  them.  He  received  the 
nomination,  I  think  unanimously,  for  Congress,  and  was  very  flatter- 
ingly  spoken  of  in  the  State  convention  lour  years  ago  for  a  place  on 
the  State  ticket. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not,  in  the  district  in  which  he  was 
nominated,  there  were  a  large  number  of  native  white  republicans  who 
indorsed  Judge  Chisolm  for  Congress! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  great 
many  of  them  in  our  county.  In  Kemper  they  were  all  enthusiastic  for 
him.  He  had  been  a  candidate  against  Judge  Niles  in  the  convention 
three  years  before  that,  and  the  county  was  instructed  for  him,  and  was 
also  instructed  for  him  in  the  State  convention.  Up  there  in  East  Mis- 
sissippi, as  I  said,  there  are  more  native  republicans  than  in  other  parts 
of  the  State. 

Q.  Chisolm  had  been  sheriff  of  your  county  something  like  six  years! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  his  accounts  with  the  State  auditor 
'Were  audited,  and  whether  or  not  his  settlements  were  all  made  in  ac- 
oordance  with  law  f—A.  So  far  as  I  know  they  were.    I  have  never 
heard  anything  charged  to  the  contrary. 
Q.  You  heard  no  complaint  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  been  sheriff  there  for  six  years  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  he  has 
property  there  that  they  can  make  it  out  of  if  there  is  anything  be- 
fcund. 


WASHiNaxoN,  February  6,  187T — 7.30  p.  m. 

John  P.  Gilmeb's  examination  resumed. 

The  Witness.  Before  you  commence  I  should  like  to  make  a  little 
^splanation  in  relation  to  a  question  that  was  asked  me  in  my  examina- 
tion in-chief  to-day.  Since  I  left  here  I  have  been  thinking  over  what  I 
t-estified  to.  I  think  I  was  asked  if  I  knew  any  person  who  refused  to 
^Bnploy  or  who  discharged  parties  on  account  of  their  politics,  and,  as 
•^ell  as  I  remember,  I  answered  I  did  not.  I  could  not,  at  the  time, 
p^ecall  to  memory  any  case.  Since  then  I  have  thought  of  one  person, 
^nd  that  is  the  only  one,  that  has  just  accidentJilly  occurred  to  my  mind 
^O  thinking  over  it,  who  informed  me  .that  if  the  hands  on  his  place — 
^be  negroes  he  spoke  of — voted  the  republican  ticket  he  would  dis- 
^liarge  them ;  that  no  man  who  voted  the  republican  ticket  should  work 
^s  land. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  J.  Scott  Speacer. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  That  was  in  the  year  1875.  He  was  the 
ijemocratic  representative  on  the  board  of  election  in  Scooba  precinct, 
^hen,  too,  there  is  another  matter  that  I  should  like  to  explain.  I  did 
^^t  think  that  I  would  be  examined  in  regard  to  that  matter,  and  as 
'tiere  was  some  little  interest  manifested  to  try  to  show  that  I  had  not 
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very  good  motives  in  going  over  to  Warren  County  in  making  Mr. 

Crosby's  bond 

Q.  Crosby  was  the  sheriff  T — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  was  the  sheriflf.  As  I 
before  stated,  there  had  been  a  riot  before  I  went  to  the  county,  and  the 
news  was  all  over  the  State  that  every  effort  that  was  possible  to  be 
made  was  being  made  to  prevent  the  republican  sheriff'  there  from 
making  his  bond.  I  had  been  asked  by  leading  republicans  of  the  State 
if  I  could  render  any  possible  assistance  to  do  so,  and  at  their  instance 
I  concluded  to  go  on.  I  consulted  a  great  many,  however,  who  advised 
me  not  to  go;  among  them  General  Charles  E.  Purlong,  who  was  for- 
merly the  sheriff,  and  at  that  time  a  State  senator,  and  Senator  Little, 
now  the  postmaster  at  Aberdeen.  Senator  Little  had  been  over  there 
on  a  legislative  investigating  committee  in  regard  to  tho  riots  and  tit)o- 
bles  that  had  existed  in  that  county.  I  thought  that  he  was  pretty  well 
posted  about  the  temper  and  feeling  of  the  people  there,  and  he  advised 
me  that  he  would  not  go  there  under  any  circumstances,  for  any  kind  of 
pay  or  anything  else;  that  nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  his  chances 
there  as  the  deputy  sheriff  for  Crosby,  or  to  make  his  bond  ;  and  Gen- 
eral Furlong  informed  me  by  all  means  not  to  go.  He  said,  *'  There  aw 
plenty  of  people  there,  many  roughs  and  rowdies,  that  can  be  hired  to 
assassinate  you  for  twenty-five  dollars.  They  will  shoot  you  down  from 
the  street-corners,  or  anywhere  you  go,  and  you  cannot  be  protected 
there.  The  people  will  not  stand  anybody  to  make  Crosby's  bond,  and 
a  regiment  of  United  States  soldiers  could  not  protect  you  there.'^ 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  This  is  what  they  told  you  t — A.  That  is  what  tliey  told  me. 

Q.  You  do  not  assert  it  to  be  true  f — ^A.  I  did  not  need  any  regi- 
ment of  United  States  soldiers. 

Q.  You  do  not  say  that  state  of  things  was  actually  existing  there! 
— A.  I  found  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs  in  the  county. 

Q.  You  only  give  that  as  statements  made  to  you,  and  not  of  yoflf 
own  knowledge  f — A.  Only  as  coming  from  them.  That  is  all  Idesiw 
to  say. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  man  about  whom  Senator  Pease  asked 
you  if  he  did  not  confess  to  being  guilty  of  the  crime  of  arson  in  open 
court? — A.  Hardin. 

Q.  Is  it  true  that  he  confessed  that  he  was  guilty  of  that  crime,  or 
did  he  not  go  and  confess  judgment  for  the  goods  burned  at  your  stow 
at  the  time  you  speak  of  the  mob  sacking  the  store  and  burning  ^ 
goods  ? — A.  There  were  a  number  of  indictments  found  against  partitf 
for  sacking  the  store  and  taking  the  goods. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  this  particular  individual  f — A.  There  were  some 
twelve  or  thirteen,  and  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrest 
them.  They  laid  out  in  tho  woods  and  got  beyond  the  reach  of  tii« 
law,  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  State. 

Q.  I  understand  that.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  th«t 
this  man  went  into  court  and  confessed  judgment  for  the  value  of  ^ 
goods,  and  that  he  did  not  plead  guilty  to  the  crime  of  arson !— A.  I^ 
was  the  fact  that  he  pleaded  guilty. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  T — ^A.  1  do  not  know  the  amount;  butaboo^ 
two  hundred  dollars,  I  think,  he  confessed  judgment  for.    * 

Q.  He  confessed  judgment  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  confessed  jndgment  as 
to  going  into  my  store,  and  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge.  There  was* 
civil  suit  brought  against  him  in  addition  to  his  having  been  indicted. 
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By  Mr.  Pease  : 

In  addition  to  the  cnminal  action  f — A.  I  do  not  know  whether 
ivil  suit  embraced  him  or  not,  but  it  was  brought  against  all  the 
es.  I  could  not  be  poaHive  unless  I  had  the  papers  here.  There 
k  civil  suit  brought  to  recover  damages  and  losses  against  some  of 
arties  who  were  indicted  along  with  him  for  the  same  oifense,  and 
all  pleaded  guilty.  Some  of  them  paid  and  some  of  them  did  not. 
ik  there  are  some  of  them  that  did  not  pay.  Most  of  them  agreed 
y  something  for  the  value  of  the  goods  that  had  been  burned  and 
led  guilty  to  having  broken  into  the  house,  and  to  taking  the  goods 

0  destroying  them. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Is  this  not  true,  that  there  was  an  agreement  that  these  men 
d  come  up  and  confess  judgment  for  this  amount  upon  condition 
the  indictments  would  be  withdrawn,  and  they  were  withdrawn  f — 
o,  sir ;  it  is  not  true  that  they  were  withdrawn.  The  condition 
his — I  was  not  there  at  the  time  that  the  arrangement  was  entered 

but  Judge  Revis  from  Alabama 

All  I  want  to  know  is  the  fact  whether  it  is  or  is  not  true  that  in- 
lents  were  withdrawn  on  the  criminal  charge  upon  the  terms  that 
men  would  come  up  and  confess  judgment? — A.  That  was  not  my 
rstanding.  The  understanding  with  me  was  that  they  should  plead 
r  to  the  charges. 

To  the  criminal  charges  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  criminal  charges. 
Do  you  know  the  signature  of  W.  W.  Chisolm  ?    Are  you  famil- 
ith   his  handwriting  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  would  know  his 
tare.     1  am  pretty  tolerably  familiar  with  his  handwriting,  and 
ik  I  would  know  a  letter  written  by  him. 

Would  you  know  his  signature  to  a  document? — A.  I  might  have 
idea,  but  I  could  not  be  positive. 

1  wish  you  w^ould  look  at  that  ])aper  and  see  whether  that  is 
B  Chisoim's  signature  or  not.  [Uanding  paper  to  witness.] — A. 
nining.j  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  his  signature  or  not.  It 
5  to  be  in  pencil.    The  writing  above  there  is  not  his  writing.    I 

tell  by  several  lines. 

It  purports  to  be  a  copy  of  an  instrument  he  wrote.    Is  that  his 

ture  to  it? — A.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  his  signature  or 

It  is  not  important.    I  wanted  to  know  if  yon  recognized  his  hand- 
ig? — A.  I  have  had  a  great  many  notes  and  letters  from  him,  but 
not  know  that  I  particularly  noticed  his  signature.    I  think  I 
1  know  his  handwriting,  though. 
.  Pease.  Do  you  desire  to  put  the  paper  in  evidence  ? 
.  MoNKY.  No,  sir. 

OBGE  L.  Welsh  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

estion.  Are  you  a  citizen  of  Kemper  County,  Mississippi  ? — Answer, 
sir. 

In  politics  you  are  a  democrat,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
How  long  have  you  been  in  Kemper  County  ? — A.  I  have  been 
since  I  was  a  few  years  old.    I  was  very  small  when  my  parents 
d  there. 
Have  you  held  any  public  office  in  that  county  ? — A.  Yes,  8ir« 
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Q.  What  oflBce  ! — A.  I  held  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  probate  com 
there  a  number  of  years. 

Q.  Before  or  since  the  war  f— A.  Before  and  daring  and  a  little  afte 
the  close  of  the  war. 

Q.  Were  you  there  daring  the  whole  campaign  of  1875  and  1876!— i 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  read  the  statements  made  in  the  Boatwell  report  by  Mi 
Ellis  and  Mr.  Stewart  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  them  since  1  hav 
been  here. 

Q.  Have  yon  anything  material  in  addition  to  their  statements  tha 
you  desire  to  state! — A.  I  do  not  think  I  could  add  anything'  to  tb 
statements  of  Ellis  and  Stewart  in  reference  to  the  election  at  my  boi 
Of  course  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  election  at  the  other  boxes 
I  believe  their  statement  is  substantially  correct. 

Q.  Now  tell  us  as  succinctly  as  possible  about  the  campaign  of  1876 
as  to  the  manner  of  making  the  canvass  by  both  parties,  the  orgaoira 
tion  of  both  parties,  and  whether  there  were  any  threats,  intimidation, 
violence,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  violenw 
or  intimidation  on  our  part,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  onthepartoi 
the  other  party. 

Q.  Did  both  sides  organize  clubs  ! — A.  Our  party  was  organized, and 
it  was  understood  that  the  other  party  was.  Of  coarse  I  canuot  speat 
knowingly  of  that. 

Q.  Was  there  a  pretty  full  vote  polled  at  the  last  election  in  joor 
county  ? — A.  i  do  not  remember  the  aggregate  vote. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  how  it  compared  with  previous  elections?— A.  I 
do  not  know.    1  could  not  state  certainly. 

Q.  You  know  something  of  a  publication  made  in  the  newspapers  in  , 
that  district  preferring  certain  charges  against  Mr.  Chisolm,  tlierepob- 
lican  candidate  for  Congress,  and  also  the  publication  made  by  liiiflifl 
answer.  You  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Clarion,  as  I  understand.  Is 
that  it!  [Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.]— A.  In  answer  to  a  letter 
from  you  i 

Q.  Yes ;  in  answer  to  a  letter  from*  me.  I  hand  you  the  paper-A- 
[Examining.]  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Clarion  in  answer  to  a  letter  that! 
received  from  you,  as  you  see  from  the  quotation-marks  there  in  "^ 
letter 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  that  is  the  letter  you  wrote!— A.  Tbistrasvfit 
ten  after  I  received  your  letter,  and  before  I  had  seen  the  letter  whp 
was  published  with  Chisolm's  name  to  it. 

Q.  Do  you  say  upon  oath  that  the  statements  you  make  in  tliatl«|^^ 
are  true !— A.  Well,  sir,  I  think  they  are  substantially  true,  »» ^ 
them.  I  do  not  remember  anything  I  state  here  that  is  not  correct 
will  take  me  some  little  time  to  read  this  over.  I  intended  to  vnt^.* 
truthful  letter  when  I  wrote  it.  Of  course,  I  had  no  other  motive n^ 
view.    It  was  read  over  carefully  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  can  take  time  to  read  it  if  you  choose.  I  want  to  submit it^^ 
part  of  this  record.  Look  over  it,  and  say,  with  any  explanation  y^ 
desire  to  make,  whether  you  are  willing  to  submit  that  as  a  partof  yoo^  I 
testimony  under  oath ;  or,  if  you  prefer,  I  will  ask  you  the  questioti*  I 
direct. — A.  Very  good,  sir ;  any  way  you  please.  I 

Q.  Are  you  willing  to  put  that  letter  in  evidence  as  the  truth,  to tw  \ 
best  of  yoiir  knowledge  and  belief  !— A.  Yes,  sir,  of  course ;  in  that  waj? 
I  am.  , 

Mr.  Money.  I  oflfer  it  in  evidence.  It  is  from  the  Daily  Clarion, « 
Tuesday,  October  31,  1876,  and  reads  as  follows: 
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LETTER  FROM  GEO.  L.  WELSH,  ESQ.— THE  CASE  OF  CHISOLM. 

DeKalb,  Miss.,  Oct.  28, 1876. 

Editors  Clarion  :  I  learn,  tbrongb  a  private  letter  just  received  from  Colooel  Monejt 
ba^  the  leading  republicans  in  tbe  upper  portion  of  our  district  regard  tbu  cbarges  agaiust 
^.  W.  Chisolm,  candidate  for  Congress,  recently  published  in  the  Clarion,  as  *' newspaper 
ampaign  documents,  and  untrue.*' 

Well,  some  persons  *'  will  believe  a  lie  that  they  might  be  damned.'*  I  learn  also  from 
be  same  source  that  ^^Cbisolm  denies  every thiug,  and  assures  them  he  is  slandered."  I 
xpected  be  would  deny  it  in  all  parts  of  tbe  district,  where  he  and  tbe  facts  connected  with 
be  transaction  are  unknown  to  tbe  people ;  but  then  the  idea  of  his  being  slandered !  It  is 
lot  at  all  necessary  to  use  slander  against  him  in  connection  with  this  matter.  The  truth  is 
Qore  powerful  and  effective,  and  altogether  sufficient,  and  more  to  be  dreaded  by  him.  I  re- 
terate  and  re-assert  unqualifiedly,  without  evasion  or  mental  reservation,  all  that  I  have 
leretofore  said  to  Chisolm  face  to  face  in  the  town  of  DeKalb,  and  in  and  before  Center 
lidge  Lodge  on  tbe  occasion  of  bis  trial  before  said  lodge,  on  tbe  charge,  and  under  oath, 
lefoie  the  grand  jurv  of  my  county,  that  it  was  and  is  a  base,  willful,  and  corrupt  forgery  of 
be  name  of  Perry  Moore,  and  any  assertion  by  Chisolm  or  any  other  man  to  the  contrary 
s  a  lie,  and  I  will  publicly  denounce  the  assertion  as  such,  if  publicly  made. 

At  the  time  I  arrested  such  papers  in  the  hands  of  W.  W.  Chisolm,  in  the  early  part  of 
Lpril,  J8<)7, 1  charged  upon  him  that  it  was  a  forgery,  and  he  promptly  and  trankly  admitted 
be  truth  of  the  charge.  I  charged  upon  him  that  old  man  Perry  Moore  was  dead  and  buried 
yog  before  the  papers  were  fixed  up,  and  he  as  promptly  and  frankly  admitted  tbe  truth  of 
bis  charge.  I  charged  upon  bim  that  tbe  paper,  though  bearing  date  Febiuary  2, 1867,  was 
•nly  a  lew  days  old  at  tbe  time  I  arrested  it,  and  that  he  had  dated  it  inside  the  old  man's 
ife-time.  to  '*kiver  accidents,"  as  the  saying  goes,  and  this  charge  he  as  promptly  and 
andidly  admitted. 

The  old  roan  Perry  Moore  departed  this  life  about  the  8th  day  of  February,  1867,  as 
ihown  by  a  petition,  under  oath,  filed  in  our  probate  court  by  his  son,  Jordan  Moore,  for 
ietters  of  administration  upon  his  estate,  and  of  course  any  man  with  only  one  idea  in  his 
bead  can  see  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  affidavit  purporting  to  have  been  made  by  him 
shoQld  bear  date  inside  the  old  man's  life-time;  that  is,  ** February  2,  ]8()7."  I  made  this 
charge  as  to  the  age  of  tbe  paper,  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  paper  and  writing,  all 
looking  frenh  and  new. 

The  paper  purporting  to  be  the  affidavit  of  Perry  Moore,  except  the  words  *' Perry  Moore" 

at  the  bottom,  purporting  and  alleged  to  be  the  signature  of  the  affiant,  was  wholly  written 

by  W.  W!  Chisolm,  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  certified  and  attested  by  him,  in  his  official 

capacity  as  probate  judge  of  said  county,  in  his  own  genuine  handwriting  and  with  bis  own 

leaoine  signature. 

I  saw  this  paper  (a  true  copy  of  which  is  published  in  the  Clarion)  for  tbe  first  time  in  tli« 

Uids  of  Chisolm,  in  the  early  part  of  April,  16(57,  and  recognized  the  forgery  and  demanded 

t  surrender  of  it  to  me,  and  Chisolm  answered  the  demand  by  surrendering  it.    Shortly 

irward  I  demanded  his  resignation — he  was  then  judge  and  I  was  clerk  ot  the  probate 

irt— and  he  complied  with  this  demand  by  resigning.      His  resignation,  a  copy  ot  which 

^blished  in  the  Clarion,  is  whoUv  written  and  subscribed  by  him,  with  his  own  fist.    By 

f  of  parenthesis,  the  probate  judgeship  was  then  a  nice  little  salaried  office,  $900  per 

tim,  with  the  privilege,  and  no  labor,  mental  or  physical,  a  perfect  sinecure.     If  all  was 

I  and  lovely  and  pure  in  this  transaction,  whv  hand  back  to  tbe  dear  people  this  nice 

tfat  place,  then  so  essential  to  personal  ease  and  comfort  7     Echo  answers,  why  f    Per- 

he  gave  it  back  to  tbe  people  for  the  people's  good,  as  some  people  forsake  their  country 

tsir  country's  good. 

was  afterward  tried  of  this  charge  by  Center  Ridge  Lodge,  convicted,  expelled,  and 
ibed  to  the  world,  as  the  publication  in  tbe  Clarion,  which  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original. 
At  this  trial,  Mr.  Gathright,  then  grand  master  of  Masons  in  this  State,  presided. 
t.  C.  Robinson,  then  gprand  lecturer  for  the  8tate,«wa8  present.     Capt.  James  Watts, 
nior  warden  of  tbe  grand  lodge,  appeared  and  acted  as  counsel  for  the  accused.    After 
ling  tbe  names  of  these  high  Masonic  officials,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  it  was  a 
1  impartial  trial,  and  no  Mason  in  the  State  cau  or  will  say  it  was  otberwi8e,  for  in 
ence  and  under  tbe  supervision  of  Mr.  Gathright  every  transaction  must  be  fair  and 
1  and  pure,  or  he  will  very  promptly  make  it  so.    He  now  stands  an  expelled  and 
3  Mason,  and  every  Mason  in  this  section  of  the  country  knows  it,  anyttiing  be  or 
HI  may  sav  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.   In  the  proceeding^  of  the  grand  lodge 
published  in  January,  J  8(59,  may  be  found  this  entry : 
fcted— W.  W.  Chisolm. 
ately  under  this  entry  you  find: 
d- W.  W.  Chisolm. 

ord  of  the  grand  lodge  is  susceptible  of  explanation  in  (his  way : 
was  suspended  previous  to  this  time  for  non-payment  of  lodge  dues;  he  was 
ind  before  the  trial  for  unmasouic  conduct,  re-instated  from  the  sentence  of  sus- 
payment  of  lodge  dues,  I  suppose,  and  then  arraigned,  and  tried,  uud  expelled 
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on  accoant  of  his  connection  with  the  forced  papers,  and  so  stands  to  this  daj,  and,  ail 
believe,  he  ever  will.  Every  Mason  oof^ht  to  understand  this  little  weak  dodge,  which ii 
being  made,  or  attempted,  as  I  learn,  to  show  that  he  has  been  re-:Q9tated  by  his  lodge. 

Jordon  Moore,  a  son,  and  Addison  Ward,  a  son-io-Iaw  of  Perry  Moore,  and  who,  itmmt 
be  admitted,  were  and  are  familiar  with  the  signature  of  Perry  Moore,  on  examination  and 
inspection  of  the  paper  before  the  grand  jury  of  this  county,  and  after  having  placed  their 
bauds  respectively  on  the  Holy  Scripture,  and  thus  calling  upon  their  Maker,  whom  I  know 
they  revere,  to  witness  the  truth  or  falsity  of  their  statements,  said,  under  the  sanctitjof 
that  oath  and  in  the  presence  and  hearing  of  said  grand  jurors,  that  the  paper  alluded  to, 
purporting  to  be  the  affidavit  of  Perry  Moore,  was  a  base  and  corrupt  forgery  of  the  name 
of  Perry  Moore,  and  I,  under  oath,  before  the  same  grand  jury,  and  a  su'bseqneDt  one, 
which  presented  the  bills  of  indictment  alluded  to,  swore  to  the  same,  unquaHtiedlj  and 
unreservedly. 

They  and  I  then  stated,  and  now  state,  that  the  statements  in  the  faco  of  the  papers,  from 
beginning  to  end,  were  and  are  a  tissue  of  unmitigated  falsehoods,  that  is,  that  Perry  Moore 
never  personally  appeared  before  Chisolm,  at  the  time  and  for  the  purpose  therein  stated; 
that  he  was  not  in  the  countv  of  Lauderdale  at  the  time  stated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  at 
home;  that  he  never  saw  Sherman's  army,  and  never  saw  184  bags  of  cotton  burned  as 
stated,  and  if  he  had  been  there,  and  had  seen  the  burning  he  would  not  have  ioqaiied 
about  the  ownership  of  the  cotton  under  such  peculiar  and  exciting  circumstances. 

What  more  is  necessary  to  be  said  in  reference  to  this  matter?  If  the  people  donotbe> 
lieve  what  has  already  been  said,  they  would  not  believe  though  one  **  Perry  Moore  should 
rise  from  the  deal."  If  I  have  failed  to  say  anything  in  connection  with  this  matter  that 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  reform,  or  that  would  operate  against  corruptionists  ia 
or  applying  for  official  position,  attribute  it  to  an  oversight  consequent  upon  the  great  hast^ 
in  which  this  has  been  written,  and  inst  consider  it  said. 

As  I  am  not  exteuHively  known  in  this  district,  I  take  the  liberty,  without  consul tatioiu* 
to  refer  to  Hon.  James  S.  Hamm,  Hon.  Robert  Leachman,  Capt.  S.  H.  Woods,  district  at^ 
toniey,  Meridian  ;  Hon.  H.  W.  Foote,  senator  from  Noxubee ;  H.  L.  Jarnagin,  repre$eota> 
tive  from  Noxubee :  Hon.  W..  R.  Bassett,  representative  from  Neshoba ;  Hon.  L.  fi.  Bell, 
representative  from  Kemper;  Hon.  H.  J.  Gully,  former  representative,  Kemper,  but  now  of 
Winston  County  ;  Capt.  James  Watts,  Kemper;  Col.  J.  L.  Power,  of  Jacksou,  and  to  an/ 
other  of  my  acquaintances  in  the  district,  and  last,  but  not  least,  my  special  frieud,  Presi* 
dent  Gathright,  of  Bryan,  Texas. 

If  Chisolm  had  remained  in  private  life,  none  of  these  publications  would  have  been  oecev' 
sary ;  but  as  he  has  set  up  the  target,  the  people  will  shoot. 
Respectfully  and  hurriedly, 

GEO.  L.  WELSa 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  Were  you  present  at  that  trial  of  the  lodgers 
ferred  to  in  the  paper  just  put  in  evidence! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  wastiiere. 

Q.  Who  presided  at  that  trial  ? — A.  Mr.  Gathright. 

Q.  What  office  did  he  hold  f — A.  He  was  the  grand  master  of  the 
Masons  in  the  State. 

Q.  Who  prosecuted! — ^A.  I  think  Mr.  Bell  was  asked  torepre^nttli« 
lodge. 

Q.  Who  represented  the  defense  ! — A.  Captain  James  Watts. 

Q.  What  office  did  he  hold  in  the  fraternity  !— A.  He  was  seoior 
warden  of  the  grand  lodge. 

Q.  And  Gathright  was  master  of  the  grand  lodge  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Chisolm  was  charged  with  gross  unmasonic  conduct!— A.  That 
was  the  general  charge.  I  do  not  recollect  the  specifications,  but  it  was 
on  account  of  his  connection  with  this  Perry  Moore  paper.  I  was  sam- 
moned  by  the  lodge. 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  the  grand  jury  that  found  the  indictment!--^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  summoned  to  go  before  the  grand  jury  ! — A.  I  wassom- 
moned  there;  I  never  went  voluntarily  but  once,  and  I  did  that  as  a 
matter  of  duty  as  a  public  officer. 

Q.  You  swore  then  that  the  signature  of  "Perry  Moore''  to  that  !*• 
per  was  a  forgery  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  paper  before  the  grand  jury  ! — A.  They  had  it. 

Q.  Did  they  compare  it  with  genuine  signatures  of  Perry  Mooret- 
A.  Yes,  sir,  they  did. 
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J.  Had  tbey  both  papers? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  What  sort  of  paper  was  that  signature  to  ?  Was  it  the  paper  as 
forth  in  that  pamphlet  offered  in  evidence  to-day  representing  a 
im  against  the  Government  for  184  bales  of  cotton  ? — A.  That  was 
t  original  paper  which  was  before  the  grand  jury. 
J.  And  you  say  that  the  son  and  son-in-law  of  Perry  Moore  went  be- 
e  the  grand  jury  and  gave  evidence  as  to  t\ie  signature  ? — A.  I  sup- 
;e  they  did.  I  was  not  in  the  grand  jury  room  when  they  were  there, 
a  matter  of  course. 

J.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  this  claim  against  the  Government 
that  cotton  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

J.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  its  being  pressed  before  any  Department  in 
kshington,  or  before  Congress! — A.  No,  sir,  I  never  did. 
i.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  do  you   believe  it  was  dropped 
3r  this  exposure? — A.  It  was  dropped,  so  far  as  I  know. 
}.  When  the  paper  was  surrendered  to  you,  did  you  keep  it  in  your 
session  f — A.  Yes,  sir,  and  I  have  it  yet. 

i.  It  never  was  withdrawn  for  presentation  to  any  Department  of  the 
vernment  or  to  Congress,  as  far  as  you  know  I — A.  I  have  the  same 
>er  yet. 

J.  Did  vou  have  any  conversation  with  Judge  Chisolm  about  this 
Iter  t— A.  I  did. 

J.  What  did  he  say  about  this  claim  for  184  bales  of  cotton  ? — A.  He 
nitted  to  me  that  it  was  not  the  signature  of  Perry  Moore. 
i.  What  did  he  say  about  the  claim  itself;  the  genuineness  of  the 
im  for  184  bales  of  cotton  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  he  ppoke  of 
being  a  genuine  claim  or  not;  but  he  remarked  that  we  had  been  de- 
ved  of  our  property,  and  so  on,  and  that  he  thought  we  ought  to  have 
Qe  compensation,  or  some  remarks  of  that  sort. 
i.  In  other  words,  he  thought  it  was  not  much  harm  to  swindle  the 
vernment! — A.  That  was  the  impression  made  on  my  mind  by  the 
iversation;  and  that  was  an  interview  not  of  my  seeking  at  all. 
J.  Did  you  ever  cause  to  be  paid  to  Judg«  Chisolm  any  sum  of  money 
atever  for  bis  resignation  as  probate  judge! — A.  Not  a  cent,  sir. 
i.  Did  you  move  any  person  to  that ! — A.  I  never  said  a  word  to  any 
son  on  earth  about  such  a  thing.    I  was  not  able  to  pay  anything. 
J.  What  became  of  the  indictments! — A.  I  cannot  answer  that  of 
own  knowledge  ;  I  never  saw  the  indictments. 
i.  You  never  saw  them  ! — ^A.  No,  sir.    I  was  not  connected  with  that 
ce:  I  was  probate  clerk. 

i.  Was  it  not  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  indictments  were 
nd! — A.  Judge  Foote  told  me  so,  and  he  was  the  presiding  judge  at 
t  time. 

i.  Judge  Foote's  certificate  that  the  indictment  was  found  is  in  that 
)er  submitted  today,  is  it  not! — A.  I  saw  it  in  the  pamphlet  copy. 
}.  The  one  submitted  in  evidence  today  ! — ^A.  I  took  that  to  be  the 

>y. 

i.  I  believe  he  says  in  that  what  disposition  was  made  of  the  indict- 

nt! — A.  I  read  the  certificate  at  the  time,  but  I  do  not  now  remem- 

rit. 

J.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  these  indictments  being  stolen  from  the  clerk's 

ce — all  the  indictments  found  at  that  term  of  the  court! — A.  They 

re  missing. 

i.  They  were  abstracted  ! — A   I  understood  all  the  indictments  found 

that  term  were  misplaced,  or  missing,  or  whatever  you  may  term  it. 

It  was  my  understanding. 
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Q.  Do  yon  know  of  anybody  in  Kemper  County  that  discharged  ne- 
groes on  accooot  of  voting  the  republican  ticket,  or  who  made  soeli 
threats? — A.  I  do  not  remember  now.  I  heard  some  such  talk  as  that 
I  heard  our  people  say  they  could  not  afford  to  feed  them,  run  them, 
and  help  them  along. 

Q.'  The  complaint  was,  that  they  were  taking  part  with  a  party  that 
was  cursing  the  country  with  taxation  and  so  on,  as  they  could  not  en- 
courage them  in  that  course  and  in  idleness.  Was  that  it  ? — A.  That 
was  the  general  talk,  but  I  could  not  say  that  I  remember  one  case. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  the  election  of  1876  was  a  fair,  peaceable,  and 
honest  election  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  saw,  it  was  properly  conducted,  as  I 
conceive.  There  was  some  warmth  in  the  canvass,  of  course,  as  th^ 
always  is ;  some  zeal  on  both  sides,  trying  to  succeeil. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  election-day. — A,  I  assisted  in  conducting  ele& 
tion  at  my  box,  and  I  saw  nothing  wrong  that  I  remember  now.  Oar 
people  talked  to  the  freedmen  a  good  deal,  as  far  as  I  saw  and  uDder- 
stood,  inducing  them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket,  and  trying  to  naake 
them  believe  it  was  their  interest,  and  the  interest  of  the  country,  for 
them  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  It  is  testified  by  Captain  Gilmer  that  you  went  up  to  Shaqualak 
and  Macon  to  a  public  discussion  in  which  Judge  Chisolm  took  part.— 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  to  Shuqualak,  and  also  went  to  Macon  the  nexfi 
day. 

Q.  Accompanied  by  your  friends  ? — A.  A  few  friends  went  with 
to  Shuqualak. 

Q.  Did  you  carry  arms  f — A.  I  never  had  a  pistol  on  my  person  in  uk^ 
life,  and  have  not  one  now. 

Q.  What  is  the  habit  of  the  people  generally  about  that! — A.  A^ood 
many  men  carry  pistols  down  there. 

Q.  Does  Judge  Chisolm  generally  carry  one! — ^A.  That  is  so  stated 
I  never  examined  his  person  to  see. 

Q.  Is  it  the  custom,  as  a  general  thing,  to  carry  arms  f — A.  Yes,  sir; 
a  good  many  persons  carry  arms. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  going  to  Shuqualak  and  Macon!— A. I 
saw  Chisolnrs  letter  denouncing  me  as  a  liar,  a  scoundrel,  and  pol- 
troon, and  other  epithets,  and  I  concluded  I  would  go  up  there  and  «« 
about  it.  I  understood  also,  from  your  letter,  that  he  was  denonncing 
all  that  I  said  out  in  another  part  of  the  district,  and  a  long  way  £nMD 
home,  and  I  thought  I  would  look  into  it  a  little. 

Q.  it  was  then  a  personal  matter  that  moved  you  and  your  friendsto 
attend  this  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  entirely.  I  went  up  there.  Jordan 
Moore  was  there  also,  but  not  by  my  procurement,  at  Shuqualak.  He 
did  go  with  me  to  Macon  the  next  day. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  the  discussion  at  Macon  f — ^A.  I  was  not  un- 
til Younger  spoke. 

Q.  Did  Younger  call  you  and  Perry  Moore  on  the  stand  and  ask  yon 
whether  this  signature  was  a  forgery  or  not  ? — A.  Younger  did  not  1 
took  the  stand  without  being  asked  to  do  so,  and  called  up  Jordan  Mook 
myself,  and  he  stated  it  was  a  forgery  in  the  presence  of  everybody,  ani 
also  stated  that  he  had  sworn  to  the  forgery  before  the  grand  jury  of 
Kemper  (bounty  more  than  once,  and  that  his  brother-in-law  bad  doDd 
the  same  thing.    That  is  about  the  statement  that  Jordan  Moore  m^ 
In  addition  to  that  he  said,  ^^  Gentlemen,  the  statements  on  the  faoeof 
that  paper  are  all  false.    My  father  never  saw  Sherman's  araiy  and 
never  saw  the  cotton  burned  as  stated  in  that  paper.    The  old  man  was 
at  home  and  was  quite  unwell  at  that  time.''    I  expect  there  are  gentle- 
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1  here  present  who  heard  the  same  statement  that  I  did.    That  is 
•stantially  what  Jordap  Moore  said. 

I.  Do  you  know  of  an  attempted  assassination  of  Mr.  John  Gully  f — 
Mr.  Gull3'  came  in  town  one  evening  and  said  he  was  shot,  and  I  saw 
holes. 

I,  Did  he  make  any  declaration  as  to  who  did  it ! — A.  Not  in  my  hear- 
.     As  soon  as  I  heard  of  it  I  went  to  the  store  where  he  was. 
J.  Is  he  chairman  of  the  democratic  county  committee  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I.  An  active  partisan? — A.  Yes,  sir  ^  he  is  an  active  partisan. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

J.  You  stated  that  there  was  no  intimidation  to  your  knowledge  prac- 

*d  daring  the  election  of  1876,  in  your  county  ? — A.  I  speak  of  elec- 

n  day. 

J.  During  the  canvass  was  there  to  your  knowledge  any  disturbance, 

lerire,  or  intimidation  practiced  by  anybody  toward  voters  of  either 

•ty  f — A.  There  was  a  procession  in  every  town  on  the  Saturday  prior 

the  election,  a  sort  of  jollification  and  marching  around. 

J.  A  republican  or  democratic  procession  ! — A.  A  democratic.    I  saw 

pw  colored  men  join  in  it. 

J.  How  many  were  there  in  the  procession? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

i.  About  how  many  f — A.  I  suppose  there  were  over  two  hundred. 

J.  This  was  on  Saturday  preceding  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

J.  Were  the  men  in  the  procession  uuiforraed  in  any  way  f — A.  Some 

them  may  have  had  on  what  we  call  red  jackets. 

2'  Were  they  armed  f — A.  I  did  not  see  any  arms.    I  was  not  in  the 

icession  myself.    I  understood  there  were  some  pistols  fired  and  per- 

l>sguns  fired  during  the  procession,  but  I  was  about  the  courthouse 

day  that  day. 

3.  Did  you  bear  a  report  of  guns  or  pistols? — A.  I  heard  the  reports 

pistols,  aud  I  think  guns,  but  cannot  say ;  and  in  fact  I  did  not  see 

ybody  shoot  that  day,  to  my  recollection  now. 

^.  You  did  not  see  anybody  shoot? — A.  I  do  not  remember  I  saw 

ybody  fire  a  gun  or  pistol  that  day. 

tj.  But  you  heard  the  reports  ? — A.  I  did. 

^.  Did  you  make  a  canvass  of  the  county  in  1870? — A.  No,  sir  ;  1  am 

t  a  caijvasser.    I  am  engaged  in  business,  riding  over  the  county,  and 

3asionaUy  drop  in  where  there  is  a  meeting.    I  remember  twice  only, 

w,  to  my  recollection,  that  I  dropped  in. 

3.  Do  you  know  of  any  violence  or  intimidation  practiced  fn  your 

mty  in  1875  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  about  1875.    I  was  a  private 

lividual  then.    I  do  not  know.    I  remember  on  election-day  it  was 

iceable  and  quiet. 

'^.  But  preceding  the  election,  how  was  it  ? — A.  I  remember  receiv- 

r  a  note  on  Sunday  evening,  just  about  dark,  from  Mr.  Duke,  a  mem- 

p  of  the  executive  committee. 

3,  The  democratic  executive  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

[J.  What  was  the  purport  of  the  note? — A.  He  stated,  in  substance, 

It  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  colored  people  were  going  to  assem- 

5  in  the  town  of  Scooba  next  day  in  large  numbers;  that  they  would 

ve  arms,  and  he  was  fearful  that  there  would  be  a  disturbance  of 

me  sort,  and  asked  us  if  we  could  aid  him  in  anyway  for  defense. 

Q.  Did  you  act  upon  the  request  made  by  him  ? — A.  Yes  sir ;  we  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  ? — A.  Several  of  us  met  immediately.     We  had 

consul tation  as  to  what  was  best  to  do.    My  advice  was  to  send  two 

essengers  down  to  Scooba  that  night  to  ascertain  the  true  state  of 
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affairs,  and  request  them  to  stay  there  the  next  morning  until  they  did 
learn  whether  there  was  any  danger  or  not,  so  that  when  they  came 
back  they  would  he  prepared  to  state  the  facts ;  and  we  started  several 
of  the  young  men  around  the  country  with  a  request  to  notify  the  citi- 
zens to  come  to  De  Kalb  the  next  morning  as  early  as  they  could,  pre- 
pared to  go  to  Si'ooba. 

Q.  When  was  that  ? — A.  On  the  Sunday  night  prior  to  the  election. 

Q.  Ot  1875  ! — A.  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five;  and^ 
accordingly,  on  Monday  morning  there  was  a  good  crowd  assembled  in. 
the  town  of  De  Kalb. 

Q.  Did  the  parties  you  sent  over  to  inquire  as  to  the  truthfulness  of 
the  representations  that  had  been  made,  return  ? — A.  They  retaraed. 

Q.  What  report  did  they  bring! — A.  They  reported  that  there  had 
been  some  fears,  but  they  believed  there  was  now  no  danger. 

Q.  Did  the  parties,  who  assembled  at  DeKalb  upon  the  notice  that 
was  sent'  out,  then  go  over  to  Scooba  ! — A.  They  did  not  go.   Thtre 
may  have  been  a  few  persons  that  went  to  Scooba,  but  this  crowd  did 
not  go.    They  remained  in  De  Kalb  that  evening  and  Monday  night,  and 
staid  there  next  day  and  voted.    There  were  not  many  persons  fromoot- 
side  of  our  voting  precinct. 

Q.  How  many  came  to  De  Kalb  on  that  occasion! — A.  I  expect  150, 
or  more  than  that. 

Q.  Were  the^-  armed! — A.  They  brought  arms  with  a  view  of  going 
to  Scooba,  if  necessary  ;  that  was  all  as  far  as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  You  have  always  lived  in  the  South  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  born  and  raised  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  very  well  acquainted  with  these  characteristics  of  the  ne- 
gro, are  you  not! — A.  Tolerably  well,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know,  during  your  residence  in  De  Kalb  Coonty,flf 
in  Mississippi,  of  the  negroes  making  a  raid  upon  any  town  ortilla^ 
with  violence  intent;  any  attempt  to  commit  arson  or  any  thing  of  tbat 
sort! — A.  Well,  sir;  1  saw  a  good  many  such  things  published iotli^ 
newspapers. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  you  ever  knew,  of  your  knowledge,  of  anysoc^ 
things! — A.  I  do  not  believe  I  do. 

Q.  Is  not  the  negro  naturally  very  tractable  and  docile,  and  notdis^ 
posed  to  commit  outrages  upon  white  people! — Is  not  that  a  fact  f-^ 
I  do  not  know  hardly  how  to  answer  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  they  were  kept  under  such  rigid  sorveillan* 
while  in  slavery  that  it  had  a  tendency  to  make  them  very  tractable^" 
A.  W^ell,  sir,  a  great  many  of  them  are  very  good  people. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  instance  of  a  negro  making  an  attack- 
or  any  number  of  them — upon  a  white  man  in  your  county !— A.  l^^ 
not  remember  now. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  at  the  time  this  report  was  brought  into  D< 
Kalb  that  the  negroes  were  assembled  at  Scooba  with  a  view  to  con- 
mit  violence  there  ! — A,  I  felt  constrained  to  pay  some  little  attenlionto 
Mr.  Duke's  note. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Duke;  a  citizen  of  Scooba! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir  j  a  member  of  the  democratic  executive 
fiommittee. 

Q.  It  turned  out  then  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  apprehensioDS 
Mr.  Duke  expressed  in  his  note  to  you ;  upon  examination  it  was  fottB*i 
that  there  was  no  truth  whatever  in  them  ! — A.  We  learned  next 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  us  going  down. 

Q.  Did  you  know  at  any  time  of  persons  coming  from  the  State 
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ma  into  the  connty  of  Kemper  f  and,  if  so,  state  the  time  and 
—A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  know  of  any  Alabamian  coming 
ar  connty  of  my  own  personal  knowlege. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  any! — A.  I  have  heard  that  •some  Alaba- 
came  over  to  Scooba.    That  is  all  hearsay  with  me. 
^as  it  not  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  and  generally  believed! — 
leard  it  spoken  of  often,  and  have  no  doubt  it  was  so. 
Did  you  Imow  what  was  their  purpose  in  coming  to  Scooba? — A. 
y  always  considered  it  a  personal  feeling  against  Mr.  Gilmer; 
'as  the  way  I  looked  at  it.    I  perhaps  do  not  take  a  proper  view 
It  seemed  to  have  more  of  a  personal  character. 
Chat  is  simply  your  opinion  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  my  opinion. 
\.bont  what  time  was  it  you  heard  that  these  bodies  of  men  came 
Alabama? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  the  time  of  the  election  in 

if  r.  Gilmer  had  lived  in  the  county  some  time  prior  to  the  elec- 
lad  he  not! — ^A.  Yes,  sir ^  he  was  living  there  a  few  years.  I 
not  say  how  long. 

These  personal  difficulties  that  you  speak  of  had  been  in  exist- 
for  some  months  before  that,  had  they  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
Dawson  had  been  dead  three  years  before  that,  according  to  my 
«tion,  prior  to  the  election  in  1875. 

f  these  parties  from  Alabama  came  there  in  the  interest  of  par- 
ho  were  inimical  to  Mr.  Gilmer,  how  does  it  appear  to  you ;  and 
»u  ever  know  the  reason  why  they  came  there  just  before  the 
n  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  the  reason. 
)o  yon  not  think  it  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence  that  if  they 
ly  personal  grievance  to  redress  they  should  take  occasion  to  do 
before  the  election? — A.  I  cannot  say  about  that, 
t  is  a  fact  that  they  came,  is  it  not  ? — A.  That  is  what  I  heard, 
r  saw  one  of  them  in  the  county. 

)id  you  ever  live  in  Alabama  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  when  I  was  sixteen 
^nteen  years  old.  I  think  I  lived  in  Alabama,  perhaps,  twelve 
9.  I  was  born  in  Alabama  and  was  a  few  months  old  when  I  left 
tate. 

Ton  staffed  in  yonr  examination  in  chief  that  Jordan  Moore  stated 
lie  affidavit  purporting  to  be  the  affidavit  of  Perry  Moore  was 
md  that  he  had  also  sworn  to  that  before  the  grand  jury.  Who 
)? — A.  A  sou  of  an  old  gentleman  who  had  lived  in  the  county 
Perry  Moore. 

Vas  Perry  Moore  the  man  that  made  the  original  false  affidavit  f 
le  did  not  make  the  affidavit. 

le  is  the  party  whose  name  is  ofi  it  ? — ^A.  He  is  the  person  alluded 
•se  name  is  signed  to  the  paper. 
)o  you  know  Mr.  Moore  ? — A.  The  old  man  ? 
Tea,  sir. — A.  O,  yes ;  I  knew  him  well.    I  knew  him  a  number  of 

Ton  stated,  I  think,  that  you  held  the  office  of  probate  clerk, 
^ou  holding  this  office  at  the  time  it  is  alleged  this  false  affidavit 
ade  by  Judge  Ghisolm  f — A.  In  18G7 ;  yes,  sir.  I  was  holding 
ice  at  that  time, 

Lfter  the  death  of  Mr.  Perry  Moore  do  you  Know  who  was  ap- 
i  as  his  administrator? — A.  I  think  his  son,  Jordan  Moore^  was. 
Ton  would  have  been  very  apt  to  know,  as  you  were  the  record- 
icer  in  the  probate  court? — A.  That  is  my  recollection.  I  am  not 
3out  it  now.    It  has  passed  several  years. 

36  MIS 
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Q.  At  what  date  was  this  false  affidavit  to  which  yoa  refer  made  I- 
A.  I  think  it  bears  date  in  Febniary,'1867. 

Q.  What  day  of  the  month  of  February ;  do  you  remember  t— A.  It 
strikes  me  about  the  second  day.  It  is  some  time  since  I  saw  it  The 
pamphlet  copy  that  you  have  would  refresh  my  memory  about  these 
things. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  record  that  Mr.  Jordan  Moore,  the  son,  was 
appointed  administrator  of  his  father's  estate,  and  that  he  is  so  recorded 
in  the  records  of  Kemper  County,  and  that  those  records  show  that  Mr. 
Moore  died  some  six  days  subsequent  to  the  2d  of  February,  1867  !- 
A.  My  recollection  is — and  I  speak  now  only  from  recollection  about  the 
statements  in  the  petition  filed  by  Jordan  Moore,  for  I  looked  at  the  pe- 
tition when  I  wrote  this  letter  of  mine  in  the  Clarion — that  he  states 
that  the  old  man  died  about  the  8th  day  of  February,  and  of  coarse  the 
2d  is  inside  the  old  man's  life-time.  I  think  he  states  in  the  petition 
that  the  old  man  died  on  or  about  the  8th  day  of  February  of  that  year. 

Q.  Ton  say  you  think  the  petition  sets  forth  the  fact  that  he  died 
some  eight  days  subsequent  to  the  2d  of  February.  That  would  have 
made  it  about  the  10th  of  February  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  eight 
days.  I  said  on  or  about  the  8th  day  of  the  month.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection now. 

Q.  Did  you  not,  some  time  during  the  canvass,  in  a  letter  arraigQiog 
Judge  Chisolm,  state,  under  oath,  that  at  the  time  this  affidavit  par- 
porting  to  have  been  made  before  Judge  Chisolm  was  made,  Mr.  Peny 
Moore  was  dead,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  you  assigned  for  the 
falsity  of  that  affidavit? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  made  any  statement  of 
that  sort  under  oath. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  an  affidavit,  and  was  not  that  affidavit  pub- 
lished f — A.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Money.  That  was  a  memorandum. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  I  am  asking  whether  or  not  you  did  not  make  an 
affidavit,  and  whether  or  not  that  affidavit  was  published,  that  at  the 
time  this  Perry  Moore  affidavit  was  made  Perry  Moore  was  dead f— A. 
I  think  I  state  that  in  my  letter. 

Q.  You  state  that  in  your  letter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  it  was  false  when  you  stated  it  ? — A.  I  did  not 

Q.  You  say  you  were  probate  clerk  at  that  time  f — A.  I  explain  that 
in  ray  letter. 

Q.  Answer  my  question.  Were  you  probate  clerk  at  that  time!— A. 
I  was. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  to  record  these  letters  of  administration !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  have  been  apt  to«have  known,  when  making  so  gravea 
charge  as  that  against  one  of  your  fellow -citizens,  the  date  when  tiiis 
false  affidavit  was  made,  which  you  charge  Judge  Chisolm  with  having 
taken,  and  I  a«k  you  now,  whether  or  not,  at  the  time  when  yoa  made 
this  affidavit,  you  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Perry  Moore  was  not  dead,  and 
did  not  die,  according  to  the  records  of  your  own  court,  until  some  six 
days  subsequent  to  it  f — A.  I  explain  that  in  my  letter,  that,  although 
it  was  dated  inside  of  the  old  man's  life-time 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  answer  my  question  directly. — A.  In  ad- 
dition to  that,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  just  make  a  statement  in  con- 
nection with  it,  1  desire  to  say  that  Chisolm  acknowledged  to  me  that 
the  old  man  was  dead  at  the  time  the  paper  was  fixed  up. 

Q.  When  did  he  acknowledge  this  to  you! — A.  In  a  conversation  a 
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^  days  after  I  had  the  paper  in  my  possession.  I  will  state  that  em- 
latically. 

Q.  Then  yon  made  the  affidavit,  did  yon,  apon  what  Mr.  Ohisolm  said 
yoa  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  that  in  my  affidavit  that  the 
d  man  was  dead.  I  do  not  remember  that.  I  think  I  stated  that  in 
y  letter,  that  it  was  dated  back  inside  the  old  man's  life-time.  That  is 
y  recollection. 

Q.    Did  you  cause  the  publication  of  this  document  here  t    [Exhibit- 
g.] — A.  [Examining.]    This  pamphlet  was  published  by  the  executive 
mmittee  of  Noxubee  County,  as  I  understood.    It  is  a  copy,  however, 
some  papers  that  I  furnished,  that  were  published  in  the  Clarion.    I 
ppose  Colonel  Money  had  them  published  in  the  Clarion. 
Mr.  Money.  I  sent  the  papers  to  the  Clarion  and  had  them  published 
yself.    I  got  them  at  the  court-house  at  DeKalb. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  In  this  pamphlet,  submitted  to-day  in  evidence, 
lating  to  the  character  of  Judge  Ohisolm,  I  find  here  the  words  headed 
capital  letters,  "  Perry  Moore  was  dead  when  this  affidavit  was  made." 
tiat  was  not  true,  was  it? — A.  [Examining.]  I  did  not  put  that  head- 
\g  there. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  or  not  it  was  true  that  Perry  Moore  was  dead  at 
le  time  that  affidavit  was  made  ! — A.  Chisolm  admitted  to  me  that  he 
as.  I  am  going  upon  that  entirely.  I  did  not  put  that  heading  there. 
Q.  You  were  probate  clerk  at  that  time? — A.  In  18G7 ;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Perry  Moore  was  not  dead,  even  if 
hisolm  did  tell  30usof — A.  The  old  man  was  reported  dead  before 
lat. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  whether,  as  probate  clerk,  recording  letters  of 
^ministration,  you  did  know  that  Perry  Moore  died  six  days  sub- 
?quent  to  the  time  that  that  affidavit,  false  or  true,  was  made  ?  You 
irnished  the  affidavits  in  this  pamphlet,  did  you  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
ommencing  on  the  fourth  page.  / 

Q.  You  furnished  this  information  as  copies  of  the  records  of  your 
)urt,  as  I  understand? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  intended  as  copies  of  the  rec- 
•d  of  my  court  at  all,  but  a  copy  of  the  affidavit  that  I  had  in  my  poa- 
!«sion,  purporting  to  be  an  affidavit  made  by  Perry  Moore  on  the  2d 
'  February,  1867. 

Q.  How  came  you  in  possession  of  this  affidavit! — A.  Chisolm  gave 
to  me.        ^ 

Q.  I  ask  when  you  came  in  possession  of  this  affidavit,  did  you  not 
aow  that  Perry  Moore  died  some  six  days  subsequent  to  the  2d  of  Feb- 
lary  f — A.  I  came  in  possession  of  that  original  paper  in  April,  accord- 
g  to  my  recollection ;  and  in  conversation  with  Chisolm  a  few  days 
'terwards,  an  interview  of  his  own  seeking,  I  made  the  charge  upon 
m,  that,  although  this  paper  is  dated  inside  the  old  man's  life-time — 
Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  my  question  directly  whether,  at  the  time 
idge  Chisolm  told  you  that  Perry  Moore  was  dead,  and  at  the  time 
)a  furnished  this  affidavit  to  the  democratic  central  committee  at 
nckson,  which  committee  circulated  it  with  head-lines,  "  Perry  Moore 
as  dead  when  this  affidavit  was  made,"  you  did  not  know  that  Perry 
!oore  did  not  die  until  six  days  subsequent  to  the  time  that  affidavit 
arported  to  be  made  ? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge. 
Q.  I  ask  you  to  answer  the  question.  You  must  have  known  some- 
ling  of  the  circumstances.  You  recorded  the  petition  for  letters  of  ad- 
linistration,  and  you  must  have  known  the  dates. — A.  I  will  have  to 
cplain  that  a  little,  b^ause  my  recollection  is  that  the  petition  was 
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not  acted  on  in  onr  conrt  antil  AnguKt,  and  the  petition  states  that  the 
old  man  died,  I  think,  on  or  abont  the  8th  day  of  February,  1867. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  know  that  as  a  fact,  and  as  a  matter  of  record !— A. 
That  is  the  record,  as  stated  by  his  son  under  oath.  I  think  be  stated 
in  his  petition  that  his  father  died  on  or  abont  the  8th  of  Febroary;  bat 
at  the  time  of  this  conversation  between  Ghisolm  and  myself,  my  recol 
lection  is,  that  petition  had  not  been  filed  in  our  court  to  be  acted  on. 
My  impression  is  that  it  was  filed  at  the  August  term.  This  coovefsa- 
tion,  in  which  he  admitted  that  the  old  man  was  dead  at  the  time  tk 
papers  were  fixed  up,  occurred  between  me  and  him  in  April. 

Q.  April  of  what  year  ? — A.  That  year,  1867, 1  think.  I  have  been 
out  of  office  there  a  good  while,  and  these  things  have  gone  OQt  of  my 
recollection.  If  I  had  expected,  when  I  left  home,  to  be  questioned 
about  this  matter  of  dates,  I  could  have  prepared  myself. 

Q.  They  were  not  out  of  your  recollection  when  you  furnished  this 
affidavit  to  those  facts  affecting  the  character  of  Judge  ChisohD  T—A. 
When  I  furnished  these  papers  about  Judge  Ghisolm,  I  just  faniiahed 
copies  of  papers,  and  certified  ^'  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  papers,  and  that  the  name  subscribed  thereto,  purporting  to  be 
the  genuine  signature  of  Perry  Moore,  is  a  base  forgery,  and  so  admit- 
ted  to  me  by  W.  W.  Ghisolm  at  the  time  I  arrested  said  papers  in  his 
hands.  Said  Ghisolm  was  at  that  time  judge  of  the  probate  coart  of 
Kemper  Gounty,  and  I  was  clerk  of  the  said  court." 

That  is  just  simply  a  certificate  by  me  that  the  foregoing  is  a  trae 
copy  of  the  original.  Then  follow  the  statement  of  Thomas  H.  Woods, 
who  was  district  attorney  at  the  time ;  the  statement  of  Judge  Foote 
about  the  indictment,  and  this  affidavit  of  two  members  of  the 
grand  iury,  James  Haughey  and  W.  B.  Lockett,  that  Ghisolm  was 
indicted.  These  are  simply  copies.  1  made  no  affidavit  in  this  paper 
at  all. 

Q.  When  did  yon  first  furnish  copies  of  these  papers,  affidavits,  &c^ 
for  publication  f — ^A.  I  furnished  Gaptain  Woods  a  copy,  I  think,  about 
1870. 

Q.  Who  was  Gaptain  Woods  ? — A.  District  attorney  in  our  district 

Q.  In  what  year  f — A.  He  has  been  district  attorney  there.  There  is 
a  certificate  there  from  him. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  at  the  time  these  copies  of  this  false  affidavit  and 
other  papers  were  first  furnished  by  you  for  publication  f — A.  If  yoa 
will  let  me  look  at  that  pamphlet  it  will  refresh  my  memory.  I  tbiuk 
there  is  a  certificate  in  there  8igne<l  by  me  with,  perhaps,  the  proper 
date. 

Q.  Here  it  is.  [Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.] — A.  [ExaminiDg.1 
It  is  dated  June  7, 1870,  with  my  name  to  it.  That  is  about  the  time  I 
furnished  it,  I  reckon.  It  is  passed  several  years  ago.  Let  me  read 
over  the  statement  I  made,  as  it  will  refresh  my  memory.  [Examifl- 
ing  the  paper.]    I  reckon  that  is  abont  the  right  date. 

Q.  You  furnished  it  then  for  publication  in  1870  !— A.  I  furnished  it 
to  Gaptain  Woods  to  be  used.  Ghisolm,  as  we  understood  then,  was  a 
candidate  for  chancellor  before  Governor  Alcorn,  and  a  good  many  per- 
sons wished  to  defeat  him.  Gaptain  Woods,  and  a  great  number  of  cit- 
izens  of  the  county,  said  that  he  ought  to  be  defeated  on  aecoant  of  his 
connection  with  this  false  paper,  and  made  the  best  effort  they  cool^^f^ 
suppose,  to  do  so.  Knowing  that  I  had  the  original  paper  in  my  po*" 
session,  and  was  in  possession  of  some  facts  in  connection  with  it^  ^^^ 
matter  of  course  they  called  on  me  to  get  all  the  information  they  coalf 

Q.  You  made  a  certificate  to  this  effect  in  1870  to  Woods !— A  I*  ^^ 
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ftted  1870,  and  I  expect  that  is  the  right  date ;  I  cannot  say  now ;  it  is 

)ven  years  ago. 

Q.  Yon  made  a  certificate  to  the  district  attorney  f — A.  I  gave  him 

tat  paper. 

Q.  What  was  your  object  in  1870,  when  yon  made  this  certificate,  in 

ving  it  f— A.  1  wanted  to  see  him  defeated  for  chanceller  myself,  act- 

p:  in  connection  with  the  other  people. 

Q.  Had  yoQ  any  other  object  f — A.  1  do  not  remember  any  now. 

Q.  Yon  wanted  to  defeat  him  in  his  appointment  for  chanceller  before 

overnor  Alcorn  f — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  Alcorn  was  governor.    I  see 

»70  there,  and  I  take  it  that  is  the  right  date. 

Q.  Is  that  your  certificate  f    [Exhibiting.] — A.  These  three  words  at 

le  top,  ^'  The  fraud  acknowledged,''  I  did  not  put  in. 

Q.  I  will  read  it : 

I  certify  that  the  foregoiDg — 

Belating  to  this  affidavit  which  is  recited  above — 

a  true  copy  of  the  original  papers,  and  that  the  name  suhscrihed  thereto,  purporting  to 
)  the  genuine  signature  of  Perry  Mooie,  is  a  hase  forgery,  and  so  admitted  to  me  by  W.  W. 
hisolm,  at  the  time  I  arrested  said  papers  in  his  hands.  Said  Chisolm  was  at  that  time 
idge  of  the  probate  court  of  Kemper  County,  and  I  was  clerk  of  said  court. 

GEO.  L.  VTELSH. 

You  made  that  certificate  in  1870,  you  say,  to  be  presented  to  Gov- 
^nior  Alcorn,  to  defeat  the  appointment  of  Judge  Chisolm  for  the  office 
)f  chdnCvfillor  ?— —A.    Y^es  sir 

Q.  This  bears  date  "be  Kalb,  Miss.,  Sept.  30, 1867."  I  will  ask  you 
f  B.  J.  Humphries  was  not  governor  at  that  tiaie? — A.  That  is  a  mis- 
take in  the  print.  This  is  the  certificate  that  I  gave  when  I  furnished 
^his  paper  last  fall  to  Colonel  Money.  That  ought  to  be  1876,  last  year, 
ast  tall. 

Q.  Then  that  is  false  f — ^A.  That  is  not  the  proper  date.  I  think  that 
B  a  typographical  error. 

Q.  It  is  1867  here,  is  it  not !— A.  That  is  1867,  but  I  gave  that  certifi- 
ate  when  I  furnished  that  copy  last  fall.  1  think  you  will  find  the 
publication  in  the  Clarion  j  you  will  see  there,  perhaps,  a  diflFerent  date, 
876  insteatl  of  1867. 

Q.  You  explain  this  as  being  a  typographical  error — it  was  1876 
^stead  of  1867  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  furnished  it  to  Colonel  Money  last 
^1. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  a  similar  certificate  to  be  presented  to  Governor 
Alcorn  in  1870  ! — A.  Here  is  the  certificate  that  I  furnished,  [exhibiting.] 
^hia  is  a  certificate  with  "  June,  1870  "  to  it,  and  I  take  it  that  is  about 
lie  right  date.  I  will  not  swear  now  positively  that  it  is.  1  know  Captain 
^oods  called  upon  me  to  make  a  written  statement,  in  short,  about  this 
biDg,  and  I  did  so,  and  furnished  it  to  him*;  and  I  take  it  that  is  about 
he  right  date— June,  1870. 

Q.  You  state  in  the  certificate,  the  date  of  which  you  have  corrected 
^fe,  that  the  affidavit,  recited  above  on  page  4^  is  "  a  base  forgery." 
^0  yon  mean  to  include  in  that  statement  that  it  is  a  forgery  of  all  the 
l^rds,  and  names,  and  dates,  and  everything  pertaining  to  the  affida- 
it? — A.  The  signature  is  a  forgery.    What  does  my  certificate  state  ? 

Q.  Your  certificate  states : 

1  Certify  that  the  foreproing  is  a  true  copy  of  the  orig^inal  papers,  and  that  the  name  sub- 
'^bed  thereto,  purporting  to  be  the  genuine  signature  of  Perry  Moore,  is  a  base  forgery, 

A.  I  say  so  now,  under  oath,  that  it  not  the  signature  of  Perry  Moore 
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to  that  original  paper.  The  signature  is  all  that  I  say,  and  I  never  have 
said  anything  else  about  the  forgery,  except  the  name  *'  Perry  Moore.'' 
I  say  that,  I  think,  in  the  publication  in  the  Clarion. 

Q.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  yon 
to  the  Clarion,  October  28, 1876;  and  I  ask  you  to  glance  over  it  and 
say  whether  you  ever  wrote  that  letter  to  the  Clarion  for  publication  !- 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Clarion,  and  it  was  published. 

Q.  Is  that  the  letter?  [Exhibiting.] — A.  [Examining,]  I  think  that  is 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  the  Clarion. 

Q.  You  admit  that  you  sent  this  letter  to  the  Clarion  October  ^ 
1876  T — A.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  Clarion. 

Q.  About  what  time  1 — A.  About  that  date.  It  was  published  in  tbe 
Clarion,  and  submitted  here  to-night,  a  letter  that  I  have  looked  at  and 
read. 

Q.  This  appears  in  the  Kemper  Herald  of  ITovember  1,  1876 ;  that  is 
a  democratic  paper,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  read  this  letter  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  read  it.  It  is 
copied  from  the  Clarion,  and  I  think  it  says  so.    It  may  be  correct 

Q.  In  this  letter  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  the  letter  ihat  was 
raitted  here  this  evening  I  find  this  language : 

The  paper  purporting  to  be  the  afiSdavit  of  Perry  Moore,  except  the  words  **  Perry  Moore," 
at  the  bottom,  purporting  and  alleged  to  be  the  signature  of  the  affiant,  was  wholly  writteobj 
W.  W.  Chisolm  from  beginning  to  end,  and  is  certified  and  attested  by  him,  in  his  offidil 
capacity  as  probate  judge  of  said  county,  in  his  own  genuine  handwriting  and  wiUi  his  ows 
genuine  signature. 

In  this  letter  you  excepted  the  signature  as  not  having  been  forged 
by  Mr.  Chisolm.  Was  that  true  or  not  ? — A.  I  say  that  the  whole  paper 
is  in  his  handwriting  except  those  two  words.  1  do  not  think  Chisolm 
put  the  two  words  "Perry  Moore '^  there.  The  balance  of  the  paper 
with  the  exception  of  those  two  words  is  in  his  handwriting. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  put  them  there  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  yet  you  have  made  an  affidavit  and  published  it  to  the 
that  W.  W.  Chisolm  forged  the  name  of  Perry  Moore,  and  now  yon  state 
that  you  do  not  believe  that  Judge  Chisolm  wrote  that  name! — A.  Hedid 
not  put  the  two  words  "  Perry  Moore  "  there ;  but  still  I  denoauce<i  it 
as  a  forgery. 

Q.  Then  he  is  a  forger  ? — A.  As  I  understand  our  law  he  is,  and  that 
is  the  way  I  have  been  speaking  of  it.  A  person  uttering  and  publisii' 
ing  to  be  true  a  paper  known  by  him  to  be  false  I  understand  to  be 
forgery,  just  as  much  as  if  he  had  put  the  signature  there  himself.  That 
is  the  way  I  understand  it ;  but  perhaps  I  do  not  understand  it  correctly. 
That  is  the  reason  why  I  call  it  a  forgery,  and  he  the  guilty  party,  be- 
cause he  was,  of  course,  uttering  and  publishing  it  as  true,  knowing  it 
to  be  false. 

Q.  What  means  have  you  of  knowing  that  Judge  Chisolm  ever  issued 
the  paper  with  this  forged  certificate ;  that  he  issued  it  knowingly?  I 
mean  I — A.  He  certainly  knew  that  it  was  not  Perry  Moore's  signature, 
because  he  admitted  it  to  me. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  directly  the  question  Ihavojust  put  to  you* 
— A.  Just  from  reading  the  face  of  the  paper,  it  starts  with : 

Before  me.  W.  W.  Chisolm,  judge  of  probate  in  and  for  said  county,  perBonallj  cius^ 
Perry  Moore,  to  me  well  known,  &c. 

And  it  ends  with — 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  2d  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1867. 

That  certainly  is  uttering  and  publishing  as  true  a  paper  in  bis  ovu 
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handwriting  that  he  knew  to  be  false  and  attested  by  him  in  his  official 
capacity. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  that  he  ever  issned  that  paper  f — A.  He  had  it  in  his 
possession. 

Q.  He  had  it  in  his  possession  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  his  own  fist  to  it, 
and  the  paper  was  completed,  and,  of  conrse,  attested  by  him  as  probate 
jadere.  I  do  not  know  what  more  a  man  conld  do  to  make  him  guilty  of 
forgery. 

Q.  Yon  say  that  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  of  your  county  on 
divers  occasions  to  give  testimony  as  to  the  issuance  of  this  forged  pa- 
I>er  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  before  the  grand  jury,  my  recollection  is,  three 
times.  The  first  time  I  went  of  my  own  accord  as  a  matter  of  duty,  being 
an  officer,  and  considering  this  a  violation  of  law. 

Q.  When  was  this! — A.  I  think  the  first  time  was  the  fall  term,  1867, 
the  second  time  was  the  spring  term,  1868,  and  the  third  time  the  Sep- 
tember term,  1868.  ^ 

Q.  Were  indictments  found  before  either  of  these  grand  juries  f— ^-A. 
I  cannot  say  there  were  any  found,  except  that  I  will  state,  by  hearsay, 
that  the  two  first  grand  juries  failed  to  find  indictments,  as  I  under- 
stood; but  the  third  grand  jury  did  find  an  indictment. 

Q.  You  understood ;  you  do  not  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge  ! — A. 
"Soj  sir:  I  have  so  stated. 

Q.  Had  either  of  the  first  two  grand  juries  found  indictments  you 
would  have  been  apt  to  know  it,  as  you  were  at  the  courthouse! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  the  performance  of  your  duty,  if  an  indictment  had  been 
found  against  a  prominent  citizen  like  Mr.  Chisolm,  you  would  have 
been  very  apt  to  have  known  it  owing  to  your  official  position  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  think  I  would. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  was  the  political  complexion  of  that  jury 
in  1867— democratic  or  republican  f — A.  I  could  not  tell  unless  I  had 
their  names. 

Q.  There  was  not  much  of  a  republican  party  in  Mississippi  in  1867, 
Tfas  there  ? — A.  I  do  not  thin^  there  was.  I  think  that  is  the  year  that 
we  went  under  military  rule  under  General  Ord.  That  is  my  recollec- 
tion ;  I  think  it  was  in  that  year. 

Q.  Who  was  the  district  attorney  at  that  time! — A.  I  think  Capt. 
Thomas  H.  Woods. 

Q.  What  was  his  politics  at  that  time,  if  he  had  any  ? — ^A.  Captain 
Woods  was  an  old-line  whig ;  but  at  that  time  I  do  not  know  what  he 
Was.    We  bad  not  formed  in  parties  then. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  his  politics  was  then  ? — A.  At  that  time 
^e  had  not  formed  in  parties. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  republican  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  He  has  been  a  democrat  since  then  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  claims  to  be 
^  democrat  now. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  gave  testimony  before  two  grand 
i  uries,  one  in  1867  and  the  other  in  1868.  Did  I  understand  you 
bright? — A.  Let  me  explain  that.  The  first  grand  jury  that  assembled 
^fter  I  got  this  paper  was  in  September,  1867.  That  is  the  time  when  I 
appeared  voluntarily. 

Q.  Which  one  were  you  called  before  f — A.  I  was  called  in  the  March 
term,  1868,  and  I  was  summoned  in  the  September  term,  1868.  I  have 
lt)een  before  three  grand  juries. 

Q.  And  no  indictments  were  found  to  your  knowledge  f— A.  None  to 
my  knowledge. 
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Q.  Yoa  have  then  given  testimony  before  three  grand  juries  com- 
posed of  citizens  of  yonr  county,  and  no  indictment  has  been  foand 
against  Judge  Ohisolm  to  your  knowledge  f — ^A.  Kone  to  my  certain 
knowledge ;  all  I  know  about  the  indictments  is  hearsay.  1  never  saw 
one  of  them  and  had  no  connection  with  that  court. 

Q.  You  went  before  this  grand  jury,  and  I  will  ask  you  whether  or 
not  that  grand  jury  was  not  composed  of  men  capable  of  weighing  evi- 
dence, honest  men  who  would  regard  with  solemnity  the  oath  they  bad 
taken  as  grand  jurors.  Were  they  not  men  of  that  class? — A.  I  do  not 
remember  now  who  they  were.  I  think  it  was  a  pretty  good  grand 
jury. 

Q.  What  was  the  date  of  the  sitting  of  this  third  grand  jury?— A. 
September,  1868.    The  first  one  in  September,  1807. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  Mississippi^  1 
desire  to  know  whether  or  not  it  was  true  that  about  Septemher,  1868, 
the  two  political  parties  in  Mississippi  were  vn  the  process  of  orgaDiza- 
tion,  and  did  not  party  spirit  at  that  time  run  very  high? — A.  Well 
sir,  I  reckon  they  were  forming  by  that  time.  I  cannot  say  how  higb 
the  spirit  ran. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  very  excited  canvass  in  1868  by  the  democratic 
party  to  defeat  what  was  known  as  the  reconstructed  constitatioo  of 
ihat  State? — A.  I  do  not  remember  whether  that  was  the  year  we 
voted  on  the  constitution  or  not.  I  cannot  say.  I  know  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  to  that  constitution. 

Q.  What  were  the  political  sentiments  of  the  grand  jury  that  found 
the  indictments  ?  Were  they  all  democrats? — A.  If  I  hail  all  their  Dames 
I  could  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  ? — A.  I  know  that  Lockett  and  Haaghey, 
two  whose  names  appear  on  that  paper,  were  democrats. 

Q.  There  were  no  republicans  on  that  jury  that  you  know?— A*  Ho 
not  think  there  were  any. 

Q.  Yon  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  indictment?  it  wasne^ 
brought  to  trial? — A.  It  was  not. 

A.  You  heard  that  the  indictments  were  lost  or  stolen,  or  sometiuuf 
of  that  kind  ? — A.  That  was  the  talk. 

Q.  Who  had  the  custody  of  the  county  records  at  that  time  ?— A.  I 
will  have  to  state  there  what  Judge  Foote  said  to  me.  That  is  all  lean 
tell  you. 

Q.  I  am  asking  the  question  who  was  the  circuit  clerk  at  that  time  f- 
A.  At  that  term  of  court  the  circuit  clerk  went  out  with  the  coart 

Q.  Who  succeeded  him  ? — A.  Chamberlain. 

Q.  What  was  his  politics  ? — A.  He  claimed  to  be  a  democrat  at  thai 
time. 

Q.  It  was  under  his  administration  that  they  were  lost,  if  they  ^^ 
lost  ? — A.  He  was  the  next  circuit  clerk,  as  my  recollection  is  now. 

Q.  It  was  his  duty,  as  circuit  olerk,  to  have  kept  these  indictB^^^ 
found  before  a  grand  jury  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  if  he  ever  got  hold  of  theffl. 
of  course  it  was.  I  will  state,  if  it  is  material  and  does  not  incaoiber 
your  record  too  much 

Q.  I  am  simply  trying  to  get  at  the  truth  in  the  case ;  answtf  "jy 
question. — A.  A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Stafford,  who  was  circoi^ 
clerk  at  that  term  of  court,  resigned,  and  Judge  Foote  appointed  a  derc 
pro  tempore^  and  his  functions,  of  course,  ceased  at  the  close  of  the 
court. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  or  a  democrat  ?-*^ A.  Oazee  was  a  deisocciL 
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Q.  The  oatgoing  circait  clerk  was  a  democrat ;  and  what  was  his  sac- 
tssor  ? — ^A.  He  was  a  democrat. 

Q.  If  these  indictments  were  lost  then,  they  were  lost  daring  the  ad- 
inlstration  of  the  outgoing  or  incoming  clerk  ! — A.  1  do  not  know  how 
ley  were  lost- 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  an  indictment  was  found  at  all  ? — A.  No, 
r ;  of  course  I  had  no  connection  with  that  court. 
Q.  What  is  your  politics  now  and  what  was  your  politics  at  that 
me  ! — A.  I  have  been  a  democrat  all  my  life  up  to  the  present. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  very  hearty  partisan  for  the  democratic  party  f — 
L  Well,  I  have  been  a  strong  democrat  all  the  time,  an  uncompro- 
Qising  democrat,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  have  made  any  statements  of  this 
character  or  in  substance,  that  you  would  not  speak  to  or  shake  hands 
viih  any  man  who  affiliated  with  the  republican  party,  even  if  he  be- 
ODged  to  the  fraternity  of  Masons.  Did  you  ever  make  such  a  state- 
nent  as  that  T^A.  I  will  have  to  make  a  statement  about  that,  of  course, 
i  talked  to  all  the  people  of  the  county  and  shook  hands  with  them. 

Q.  Answer  the  question  directly,  whether  you  ever  made  such  a  state- 
Dent  in  substance? — A.  I  do  not  think  I  did  just  in  that  way. 

Q.  State  in  what  way  you  did. — A.  I  spoke  to  all  so  far  as  I  remem- 
ber now,  in  my  county  up  to  the  voting  on  this  constitution,  which  pro- 
scribed a  good  many  of  us  and  cut  us  off  from  the  right  to  vote,  and  I 
^en  refused  to  shake  hands  with  some  gentlemen  who  had  been  my 
friends  and  whom  I  had  always  spoken  to  before.    I  did  do  that. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  that  you  made  statements  of   this  kind  and 
^rried  them  into  execution  in  1868  ? — A.  I  say  after  the  voting  on  that 
institution.    I  do  not  remember  when  that  was  voted  upon. 
_  Q.  How  long  did  you  carry  out  that  determination  I — A.  For  a  con- 
siderable time. 

Q.  It  extended  over  a  year  or  two,  did  it  ? — ^A.  I  reckon  a  year  or 
Hore. 

Q.  Did  you  entertain  these  feelings  about  the  time  you  went  before 
^fce  grand  jury  in  1868? — A.  I  do  not  remember  when  the  constitution 
^as  voted  upon. 

Q.  1  am  asking  whether  you  entertained  these  feelings  in  1868  f  That 
^afi  the  time  it  was  voted  on.^*-A.  I  do  not  think  I  refused  to  speak  or 
^^ake  hands  at  all  nutil  after  the  voting  npon  the  constitution,  which 
proscribed  a  good  many  of  us. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  that  election  was  held  in  July  or 
^Qgost,  1808  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  the  time.  I  cannot  state  as  to 
Utes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  history  f — A.  I  suppose  it  is. 

Q.  Then  you  were  entertaining  these  partisan  feelings  to  an  extent 
^t  you  would  not  shake  hands  or  tolerate  in  any  way,  socially  or  other- 
^}^,  any  man  who  entertained  republican  principles  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I 
l^^d  uot  state  that.  I  only  said  I  refused  to  shake  hands  with  persons 
^bo  voted  for  that  constitution.    I  considered  it  an  outrage. 

Q.  Judge  Ghisolm  voted  for  that  constitution,  did  he  not  ? — A.  I  do 
^t  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  uot  believe  he  did  I — A.  I  think  he  did.    I  reckon  he  did. 

Q.  Are  you  a  Mason  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  any  one  of  the  lodge  to  which 
^Q  belonged  ? — A.  I  did  on  one  occasion,  after  he  had  voted  on  that 
^Ostitution,  but  that  gentleman  and  I  are  friendly  now.  I  felt  ag^ 
Sieved  at  that,  o£  coarse. 
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Q.  Who  was  this  gentleman  f — A.  His  name  is  Cheney. 

Q.  How  long  since  yon  have  become  reconciled  to  him  so  as  to  shake 
hands  with  him  f — A.  I  cannot  say.  We  stood  aloof  for  a  few  years, 
but  gradually  became  reconciled  to  speak. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  since  the  time  you  have  become  reconciled  to 
him  this  man  has  supported  the  democratic  organization  and  voted  tbe 
democratic  ticket ! — A.  1  do  not  know  whether  Cheney  supported  the 
democratic  organization  or  not  unless  he  did  it  in  1875.  I  uDderstaod 
he  intended  to  do  so  in  1866,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not 

Q.  After  he  did  that,  you  shook  hands  with  him  f — A.  I  did  it  before 
that.    We  only  stood  aloof  two  or  three  years,  perhaps. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  you  were  probate  clerk  in  1867  and  1868, 
did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  clerk  in  1867,  and  I  think  it  extended 
up  to  the  early  part  of  1869,  when  I  was  required  by  the  military  to 
take  the  iron-clad  oath  or  step  down  and  out,  and  1  chose  the  latter, 
and  went  to  the  corn-fields. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not 
when  you  were  performing  the  duties  of  probate  clerk  you  issued  couDtv 
warrants  to  the  amount  of  something  over  $2,000,  without  authority  of 
the  board  of  police  of  that  county  I— A.  I  did  not,  sir.  I  state  that 
emphatically. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  certain  warrants  being  issued, 
amounting  to  something  like  $2,000,  without  authority  of  law  or  unthor- 
ity  of  the  board  of  police,  whose  duty  it  was  to  order  the  issuance  of 
such  warrants  f — A.  I^o,  sir ;  I  never  issued  any  without  authority. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Poole  in  your  county  ?- 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  know  him.  He  succeeded  me,  if  it  is  the  Poole  you  are 
alluding  to. 

Q.  He  was  chancery  clerk! — A.  He  came  after  me,  not  immediatelj, 
perhaps.    His  brother  came  after  me  and  be  succeeded  next,  I  think. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  Mr.  Poole  did  not  call  yoar  atten- 
tion to  the  issuance  of  some  $2,000,  more  or  less,  of  warrants  that  were 
never  ordered  to  be  issued  by  the  board  of  police  in  that  county  t— 1 
Fo,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  did.   I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  such  warrants  were  issued  by  anybody! 
— A.  I  never  issued  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  their  being  issued  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  it? — A.  I  heard  something 
stated. 

Q.  What  was  stated  ? — A.  There  was  one  warrant  that  was  contested 
for  some  reason  or  other,  issued  by  me  in  favor  of  C.  P.  Cheney,  super- 
intendent of  the  poor-house  of  that  county,  for  $180  or  $190.  That  was 
in  the  hands  Mr.  Gully,  as  I  understood. 

Q.  There  was  something  said  there  about  a  warrant  issued  in  favor  of 
Mr.  Cheney,  and  then  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Gully  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  issue  that  warrant  f — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  On  what  authority  ! — A.  By  authority  of  the  board  of  police,  as  we 
called  it  then.  I  never  issued  a  warrant  in  my  life  without  authority  of 
law. 

Q.  Who  called  your  attention  to  this  warrant  of  $200,  or  whatever 
the  amount  was  ? — A.  I  understood  the  tax-collector  refused  to  take  it 

Q.  Do  you  know  he  refused  to  take  it  f — A.  I  do  not  know  why  it  was 
refused. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  about  itf — A.  Mr.  Gully  told  me  that  ho  just 
refused  to  take  it ;  he  would  not  take  it 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Gully  give  you  any  reason  assigned  by  the  sheriff  for  not 
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.king  it  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  tbiok  be  said  that  they  could  not  find  any 

ithority  for  it  there. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  there  was  any  authority  for  it. — 

.  There  was  authority  of  law  for  it.    I  say  that  emphatically. 

Q.  It  was  matter  of  record,  was  it  I — ^A.  It  was ;  for  1  went  before  the 

>ard  of  supervisors  on  a  summons  from  them,  and  showed  the  record, 

id  satished  the  board.    Mr.  Gheney  was  present,  and  I  called  on  him, 

id  be  made  about  the  same  statement  that  I  did,  or  corroborated  my 

atement  after  I  got  through  making  it  and  exhibiting  my  books.    Mr. 

ethany,  a  member  of  the  board,  a  staunch  republican,  said  he  was  sat- 

fied  that  it  was  all  right,  and  every  member  said  '<  yes." 

Q.  Were  you  the  custodian  of  the  records  of  the  board  of  police  at 

le  time  you  were  called  before  them  ? — ^A.  ^o,  sir ;  but  I  called  for 

lem,  and  exhibited  them. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  why  it  was  that  question  was  raised  about 
lis  warrant.  Had  not  the  board  of  police  or  the  sheriff  opportuniticH 
>  examine  the  records  of  that  board  without  the  necessity  of  calling  in 
oa,  a  former  clerk,  to  explain  anything  about  them? — A.  Of  course 
liey  were  in  possession  of  the  books  and  records. 

Q.  Why  did  they  wish  you  to  explain  it  ? — A.  It  seemed  they  could 
ot  find  the  record,  and  they  had  me  summoned  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Who  had  the  records  in  custody  ! — ^A.  Mr.  Poole  was  the  clerk  of 
hat  court. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat  f — A.  No,  sir ;  he  is  a  republican,  or  was  at  that 
Lme. 

Q.  He  had  the  custody  of  the  records  f — A.  He  had  the  custody  of 
Jl  records  1  left  there. 

Q.  Ton  are  familiar  with  the  records  of  that  county,  having  occupied 
he  position  of  probate  clerk.  I  want  to  know  whether  there  is  any 
*ecord  to  be  found  on  the  book  kept  by  the  board  of  police  authorizing 
;he  issuance  of  that  $200  warrant  in  favor  of  Mr.  Cheney. — A.  I  sup- 
pose there  is  an  order 

Q.  I  want  to  have  you  answer  the  question  direct.  You  are  familiar 
mth  the  records,  and  1  want  to  know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  such 
record  in  the  records  of  that  court. — A.  Commonly,  in  ordering  war- 
rants— 

Q.  I  want  a  direct  answer.  It  is  a  plain  question. — A.  I  will  have  to 
^lain. 

Q.  Answer  yes  or  no.  You  went  before  that  board  of  police,  you  say, 
o  explain  that  matter,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  your  attention  was 
ailed  to  the  matter  of  the  record.  Now,  I  ask  you  the  direct  question 
whether  or  not  there  appears  upon  the  records  of  the  board  of  police 
ny  order  authorizing  the  issuance  of  this  $200  warrant  in  favor  of  Mr. 
5heney.  I  want  a  direct  answer,  yes  or  no. — A.  We  did  not  examine 
he  minutes  of  the  police 

Q.  Answer  the  question.  I  do  not  care  what  you  did.  It  is  a  proper 
[uestion,  and  I  want  you  to  answer  it. — A.  We  did  not  examine  the 
Dinutes  of  the  board  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  that  question. — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  f — A.  No,  sir  j  I  cannot. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  there  is  no  such  record  ? — ^A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  record! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Why  did  they  call  you  to  explain  the  matter? — ^A.  I  do  not  know 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you  when  you  were  brought  in  ? — ^A.  They 
bad  me  summoned,  as  I  understood,  and  they  asked  me  about  the 
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warrant  in  controversy,  and  I  said, "  Gentlemen,  what  abont  it !"  The 
president  of  the  board  showed  it  to  me,  and  said,  *<  Is  this  warrant  all 
right  f  ^  Said  I,  ^^  Yes,  I  issued  that  warrant  to  Mr.  Cheney  for  his  ser- 
vices for  a  certain  quarter  of  a  year."  I  do  not  remember  which  quarter 
it  was.  They  were  issued  quarterly  under  the  direction  and  instractioD 
of  the  board  of  supervisors.  I  said,  "  Here  is  my  re^nster  of  all  war- 
rants issued.''  I  kept  two  registers,  one  being  a  general  register  of  all 
warrants  issued. 

Q.  You  kept  a  register  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  register  a  public  record! — A.  O,  yes,  there  in  the  oflSce. 
I  found  it  right  there ;  a  public  record. 

Q.  You  stated  to  the  board  of  police  that  you  entei*ed  upon  the  le- 
gisrry  these  warrants  ? — A.  Yes,  and  I  exhibited  the  registry. 

Q.  Just  the  simple  fact  that  you  recorded  the  issuance  of  itf^A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  I  want  you  to  state. ? — ^A.  I  should  like  to  state  in  addi- 
tion to  that  after  I  exhibited  these  books 

Q;  Wait  a  moment.  I  wish  you  to  state  to  the  committee  whether  or 
not  there  was  any  record  authorizing  the  issuance  of  this  warrant,  save 
the  mere  record  of  its  issuance. — A.  I  never  examined  the  minotes; 
they  did  not  call  me  to  do  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  there  was  not  a  record! — ^A.  There  ought  to  be 
and  perhaps  is.    I  never  examined,  and  they  did  not  ask  me  to. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  there  is  not ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  there  is  not! — A.  No,  sir  5  I  cannot  believe 
that. 

Q.  Will  you  explain  why  they  should  send  for  you  to  inquire  abont » 
warrant  when  they  could  have  turned  to  the  records  of  their  own  cowt, 
and  if  there  was  any  question  about  it,  it  would  have  appeared  thenaod 
there!  You  are  acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  boards  of  police, 
having  held  the  office  of  probate  clerk. — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  any  such  record,  what  was  the  necessity  for  in- 
quiry into  the  particular  warrant! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  what  necessity 
there  was. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  this  investigation  was  in  conseqoeneeof 
a  want  of  record  of  this  transaction! — A.  They  did  not  say  so  tome. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  so  ! — A.  It  may  have  been  so. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  warrant  that  there  was  any  question  about  W. 
That  is  the  only  one  that  was  ever  questioned  that  I  have  any  koowi- 
edge  of;  but  I  would  like  to  state  right  here  in  connection  with  that — 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  conversation  you  had,  if  any,  with  Mr.  Poole 
about  these  warrants  ! — ^A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  bad  any  convarst- 
tion  with  him  at  all  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  any  question  raised  abont  the  issuanoeof 
some  warrants  to  the  amount  of  $2,000  that  were  issued  daring  yoor 
time  irregularly  ! — A.  I  heard  something  said  about  it. 

Q.  When  were  they  issued  ! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  not  issued  during  your  administration! — ^A.  I  doDOt 
know.    I  issued  warrants  up  to  the  end  of  my  term. 

Q.  And  these  warrants,  amounting  to  $2,000,  which  you  have  ^ 
tioned,  and  which  were  questioned,  were  issued  during  your  adoaiDi^ 
tration  ! — ^A.  There  was  only  that  one  question  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  heard  of  some  warranto  amounting  to  l-*^ 
issued  irregularly.  I  want  to  know  when  you  heard  this  ! — ^A.  After! 
went  out  of  office. 

Q.  Directly  after  you  went  out  of  office  ! — A.  I  do  not  say  directly* 
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Q.  How  long  was  it! — ^A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  What  did  you  hear  aboat  it  f — A.  I  understood  that  they  were 
liarging  that  Welsh  had  issued  some  warrants  without  authority  of 

Q.  Yon  did  hear  that  Welsh  had  done  that  f — A.  I  did  hear  that. 
Q.  At  that  time  of  which  you  speak  when  you  heard  this  report,  was 
;  not  common  rumor  in  that  county  that  you  had  issued  forged  war- 
%nts ;  was  it  not  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know 
'hether  it  w$is  or  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  about  it  T — A.  It  was  mentioned  to  me  a  fuw 
imes. 

Q.  Who  mentioned  it  f — A.  I  cannot  say  any  person  in  particular.  I 
eard  of  it ;  but  I  paid  no  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  common  rumor  f — A.  I  cannot  say  that  it 
ras  common.  It  did  not  make  any  material  difference,  for  I  never  did 
Qch  a  thing  without  authority  of  law ;  I  never  made  a  dime  by  issuing  a 
rarrant  in  my  life. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  probate  clerk  in  that  county  for  several  years. 
)o  you  not  know  that  the  issuance  of  warrants  by  a  clerk,  whether  done 
rith  intent  to  defraud  the  county  or  not,  if  unauthorized  by  a  court,  is 
.  forgery  f — A.  I  did  not  issue  any  without  authority  of  the  court. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  a  paper,  a  warrant,  for  instance,  drawn 
ipoQ  the  treasurer  of  the  county  without  the  authority  and  without 
ecord  of  court,  would  not  be  a  forgery  f — A.  If  it  was  issued  with- 
>ut  any  authority  whatever,  of  course  it  would  be  a  forgery. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  authority  but  that  of  record  for  the  issuance  of 
warrants  ? — A.  I  had  the  authority  from  the  board  of  police  of  that 
»unty. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  answer  the  question  plainly.  I  do  not  want  you  to 
criminate  yourself. — A.  1  did  not  do  anything  wrong  in  connection 
^ith  that  matter,  and  I  did  not  make  a  dime  by  it.  Cheney  only  got 
bis  pay. 

Q.  Answer  the  question. — A.  If  there  was  no  authority  and  no  rec- 
ord at  all,  of  course  it  would  be  wrong. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again,  is  ther^  any  record  of  the  issuance  of  that  $200 
trarrant  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  certainly.  I  would  have  to  examine  the 
cninntes  of  that  court  first  to  ascertain.  I  never  issued  a  warrant  in 
ny  life  without  authority,  and  never  made  a  dime  by  the  issuing  of  one. 

Q.  Can  you  produce  any  authority  for  the  issuance  of  this  $200  war- 
tint  T — A.  I  would  have  to  go  home  to  do  that,  of  course. 

Q.  Can  you  go  to  the  record,  were  you  to  return  to  your  home,  and 
ind  the  authorization  for  the  issuance  of  this  $200  warrant  about  which 
fou  have  testified  ! — A.  I  expect  I  could. 

Q.  You  expect  you  could  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  you  could  ! — A.  I  have  never  examined. 

Q.  Was  it  not  your  duty  to  keep  that  record  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  kept 
it  at  that  time  when  I  was  clerk. 

Q.  VVhen  this  board  of  police  called  you  in  to  explain  about  this  mat- 
ter, why  did  you  not  take  the  record  of  your  court  and  present  it  to  the 
board  of  police  as  the  best  evidence  in  the  world  in  relation  to  the 
question  on  that  warrant! — A.  I  just  answered  such  questions  as  they 
put  to  me  and  got  the  register,  as  they  asked  me  to  get  it,  to  see  about 
the  registry  of  the  issuance  of  this  warrant.  It  would  take  some  time 
to  look  over  the  police  minutes.  They  are  not  indexed  and  could  not 
be  indexed  very  readily.  The  index  would  be  as  large  as  the  book. 
Q.  Did  you  make  any  eftbrt  to  find  that  record  t — A.  I  looked  at  the 
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two  registers,  as  they  asked  me  to  look  at  them,  the  ouly  two  books  tbey 
called  for. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Poole  request  you  to  look  over  these  records !— A.  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  ever  did. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  an  indictment  found  against  Mr. 
Hardin  for  arson  f — A.  What  Hardin  is  that,  James  W.  Hanlinf 

Q.  James  W.  Hardin,  yes. — A.  I  do  not.  If  there  ever  was  an  in- 
dictment in  our  county  against  liim  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  indicted  in  any  other  county  or  not! 
— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  was  indicted  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  indicted  in  the  CTnited  States  coort! 
— A.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  I  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  court  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Hardin  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  been  indicted  !— A  I  do 
not  remember  that  he  ever  did. 

Q.  Did  not  Mr.  Hardin  come  to  you  about  the  time  he  got  into  this 
difficulty  about  burning  the  goods,  and  advise  with  yon  aboat  what 
he  should  do  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  did.  He  told  me  aboat 
Mr.  Gilmer  having  sued  them,  as  I  understand  it,  about  the  loss  d 
goods,  or  something  of  that  sort — a  civil  suit  in  the  United  Statesooort, 
as  I  understood  it. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  about  it !— A.  We 
talked  very  little  about  it.  He  said  he  was  sued  and  was  afraid  it  voakl 
break  him  up,  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  beard 
of  a  criminal  prosecution.  If  I  did,  I  forget  all  about  that  Eeaod 
several  others  were  sued  for  loss  of  goods,  property,  and  so  on. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  think,  in  your  examinationiu-chief,  that  yon weot 
up  to  Shuqualak  and  Macon  to  attend  those  meetings  becaaseyoa  b^ 
been  informed  that  Judge  Ohisolm  was  denouncing  you  as  a  liarwd 
calling  you  infamous  names;  that  you  went  ap  there  on  that  aocooot; 
was  that  your  testimony  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  went  up  there  to  see  himfe^ 
to  face  publicly.    I  think  I  stated  about  that. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  f — A.  I  live  in  De  Kalb. 

Q.  How  far  from  the  residence  of  Judge  Chisolm  f — A.  Our  residences 
are  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  apart. 

Q.  Had  you  not  opportunities  to  see  Judge  Chisolm  in  bis  boiD« 
every  day? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  of  course ;  that  is,  when  he  was  at  home 

Q.  Then  yon  could  have  seen  him  face  to  face  at  his  home  f— A.  Ites, 
sir:  of  course  I  could. 

Q.  What  particular  motive  had  yon  for  going  to  see  him  face  toft^ 
on  those  two  occasions  f — A.  They  were  to  be  public  occasions,  and  this 
letter  was  published  to  the  world. 

Q.  It  had  been  published  before  these  meetings  held  up  there,  ba^'^ 
not!— A.  His  letter! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  had  seen  it  that  evening. 

Q.  You  could  have  seen  him  a  number  of  times  face  to  feceM* 
Yes,  sir;  I  could  have  seen  him  before  he  left  home.  IdidseehiJ" 
that  same  evening,  immediately  after  he  wrote  his  letter ;  the  firsttic^' 
1  ever  saw  it. 

Q.  I  find  in  the  Kemper  Herald,  of  thedateof  Novemberl,1876,apflJ^ 
lication  of  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  you.  Iwillso"- 
mit  it  to  you  and  ask  you  whether  you  ever  wrote  that  letter?;^^ 
I  wrote  a  short  letter  the  evening  of  that  day  after  I  was  at  Sbfr 
qualak. 
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Q.  That  is  the  letter,  is  it  not  f    [Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.]— 
A..  [Examining.]  That  is  it. 
Q.  I  will  re^  the  letter.    I  want  it  to  be  a  matter  of  evidence: 

Shuqualak,  October  3\,  1676. 

Ed.  Herald  :  Chisolm  failed  to  come  to  time  to-day,  althoagh  in  town.    The  boys 
ivere  here  to-day,  and  were  all  right. 

The  words  '*all  right"  are  italicized  there  5  were  they  italicized  or  nn- 
derscored  in  your  letter  f — A.  I  do  not  reckon  they  were. 

Q.: 

Jordan  Moore  is  here,  and  will  go  with  xxa  to  Macon  to-morrow,  and  to  BrookBYille  next 
day,  if  necessary. 
There  were  a  good  many  colored  men  here  to-day,  say  about  three  to  one. 
Let  ns  have  all  of  Kemper  oat  at  Scooba  and  De  Kalb  at  our  appointments. 
The  republican  banner  trailed  to-day  in  Noxubee, 
In  haste. 

GEO.  L.  WELSH. 

Had  the  democrats  announced  any  public  discussion  at  Shnqualak 
on  October  31  f — A.  None  that  I  know  of.    It  is  not  in  my  county. 

Q.  You  were  there  f — A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  say  in  this  letter,  "  The  boys  were  here  today."  Whom  did 
you  mean  by  that  f — A.  The  democrats  there.  A  few  went  from  my 
county  with  me,  and  a  good  many  others  came  in. 

Q.  What  did  they  go  there  for  f — A.  They  went  along  with  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  to  come  f — A.  One  or  two  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  more  than  two  f — A.  I  think  two  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  cause  those  two  to  invite  any  others  to  come  t — A.  No, 
sir,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did.  I  do  not  think  I  did.  I  saw  them  on  the 
way  there. 

Q.  How  many  went  over  from  Kemper  County  to  Shuqualak,  in  Nox- 
nbee  County,  on  this  occasion  f — A.  There  were  six  or  eight,  perhaps. 
I  do  not  remember  the  number  definitely. 

Q.  Were  these  men  armed  that  went  over  there  f — A.  I  do  not  think 
I  Baw  any  arms  except  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  that  was  a  little 
pistol. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  arms  that  day? — A.  I  did  not;  I  never  had  a 
pistol  on  my  person  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  state  in  this  letter  that  you  request  to  have  *'  all  of  Kemper  out 
^t  Scooba  and  De  Kalb."  To  what  occasion  did  you  refer  in  that  sen- 
•'ence  of  your  letter  t — A.  That  refers  to  the  following  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday— Friday  at  Scooba,  and  Saturday,  I  believe,  at  De  Kalb.  That  is 
^y  recollection  now. 

Q.  On  the  occasion  of  the  next  Friday  and  Saturday  of  which  you 
^Peak,  at  Scooba  and  DeKalb,  were  they  not  the  occasions  on  which 
^dge  Chisolm,  candidate  for  Congress,  was  to  speak  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
J^y  recollection  is  that  his  appointment  was  at  Scooba  on  Friday  and 
*-^e  Kalb  on  Saturday.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  And  you  requested  to  have  all  Kemper  out  at  Scooba  and  De  Kalb. 
^as  it  customary,  prior  to  1876,  for  democrats  to  advise,  in  the  public 
I^iints  and  by  notices  of  this  kind,  their  democratic  friends  to  attend  re- 
f^ublican  meetings  I — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  not  customary  f — A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  The  democrats  did  not  attend  republican  meetings  very  generally, 
'^jd  they  T — A.  Not  vel^  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know,  prior  to  this  time,  of  any  prominent  deme- 
nt appealing  to  his  democratic  friends  in  the  county  to  turn  out  to  a 
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republican  meeting? — A.  I  never  remember  seeing  any  publication  of 
that  sort. 

Q.  But  you  did  request  them  to  turn  out  on  this  occasion.  Why  did 
you  want  all  Kemper  to  turn  out ! — A.  I  wanted  to  see  them  all  together 
and  have  a  good  time. 

Q.  You  expected  to  have  a  good  time  at  a  republican  meeting!— A.  I 
expected  there  would  be  a  good  many  republicans  out,  and  I  wanted  to 
see  the  democrats  make  a  good  showing  too. 

Q.  What  do  we  understand  by  "  a  good  time  !" — A.  Have  all  oar 
people  together. 

Q.  You  wanted,  simply,  to  get  them  all  together.  Could  yoa  not  giet 
your  people  together  on  some  other  occasion  than  on  occasions  of  repub- 
lican meetings  f — A.  We  could  have  done  so,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Wherein  would  it  enhance  the  pleasure,  in  your  judgment,  to  have 
them  all  out  on  that  particular  occasion  ? — A.  We  wanted  to  have  a  big 
crowd. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  democrat  in  your  county,  when  you 
wrote  that  letter  was  it  not  your  intention  and  purpose  to  assemble  the 
democrats  of  Kemper  County  on  the  occasion  of  the  meetings  at  Scooba 
and  at  DeKalb  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  a  republican  meeting  at 
which  Mr.  Chisolm,  the  candidate  for  Congress,  was  to  speak  !  Was 
not  that  the  object  of  it  f — A.  I  did  not  want  any  disturbance  at  all.  I 
wanted  them  to  be  there,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  at  the  time  there  might  be  a  disturbance  ?— A. 
Well,  a  disturbance  might  arise. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  gathering  people  together  for  a  disturbance 
was,  in  your  judgment,  a  good  time?  Was  that  what  you  call  havicg 
a  good  time— for  the  people  to  assemble  together  when  there  was  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  disturbance  ! — A.  We  wanted  to  be  in  full  nambeis 
with  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  desire  to  be  in  full  numbers  on  that  occasion  more 
than  on  any  other  occasion  ? — A.  We  expected  a  big  republican  meet- 
ing, and  we  wanted  to  be  even  with  them  in  point  of  numbers.  That  is 
about  the  only  reason  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  be  even  in  point  of  numbers.  Why  did  you  desire 
to  be  even  with  the  republicans  on  that  occasion  more  than  ou  any 
other? — A.  We  liked  to  have  as  big  a  crowd  as  the  others. 

Q.  Why  did  you  desire  to  have  a  big  crowd  on  that  occasion  ?— A.  It 
is  customary  with  the  people  to  desire  a  large  attendance  of  their  friends 
at  those  public  meetings. 

Q.  Had  it  been  the  desire  of  the  democrats  of  your  county  to  turnout 
so  as  to  be  even  with  the  republicans  in  your  county  tor  the  last  six 
years  prior  to  this  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  their  desires  might  have 
been  in  reference  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  democrat  that  you  have  never  carried  out 
any  such  policy  of  assembling  on  occasions  of  republican  meetings  the 
democrats  of  your  county  in  order  to  be  even  in  numbers  with  them? 
Do  you  not  know  that  it  never  had  been  done  prior  to  1876  ?— A.  .One 
reason  I  wanted  to  be  there 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  question? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
done. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  democrats  of  your  county  had  an  appoint- 
ment at  Scooba  the  day  before,  say  on  Thursday  ? — A.  Thursday  ^^^ 
the  democratic  barbecue,  I  think.  . 

Q.  You  had  a  large  barbecue  there,  a  general  turn-out  the  day  be- 
fore ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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1.  And  the  day  foUowing  you  issaed  a  letter,  and  caased  the  letter  to 
published,  appealing  to  the  democrats  of  your  county  to  be  all 
sent  the  next  day  f    I  desire  to  get  at  the  facts  in  the  case.    You 

a  prominent  democrat  in  that  county.  I  simply  want  to  know  the 
ect  of  that  appeal  to  your  democratic  friends  to  be  in  large  numbers 
Beooba  the  day  following  that  of  the  political  barbecue  that  you  held, 
esire  to  know  why  you  were  anxious  to  have  that  crowd  there.  You 
re  some  reason  to  give? — A.  On  account  of  this  publication  that 
isolm  had  made  against  me,  that  letter  you  see  in  the  papers  there, 
anted  my  friends  out. 

J.  On  account  of  that  publication  you  wanted  your  friends  out ! — A. 
S  sir. 

J.  What  did  you  propose  to  do? — A.  I  did  not  know.  We  proposed 
be  governed  by  circumstances. 

2.  State  any  circumstances  that  would  have  governed  your  action  on 
kt  day. — A.  If  he  had  denounced  me  publicly,  as  I  understood  he  had 
m  doing  in  other  parts  of  the  district,  I  expect  there  would  have 
\n  a  difficulty. 

J.  You  expected  there  would  ? — A.  Very  likely. 
^.  Had  not  Judge  Ghisolm  denounced  you  publicly,  and  was  it  not  a 
orious  fact  in  the  mouths  of  everybody  that  Judge  Ghisolm  had  thus 
lounced  yon  prior  to  this  meeting  ? — A.  His  letter  was  published,  and 
»w  it. 

J.  And  you  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  Mr.  Ghisolm  every  dny  as 
5  of  your  neighbors,  were  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sirj  we  saw  each  other 
)ost  daily. 

i.  And  yet  on  this  occasion  you  proposed  to  assemble  the  demo- 
tic party  of  that  county  to  go  down  there,  and  in  the  event  of  Mr. 
isolm  repeating  his  denunciation  of  you,you  apprehended  difficulty  ? — 
There  might  have  been  a  difficulty. 

}.  So  you  sought  to  get  the  democratic  party  to  go  there  in  order  to 
ack  Mr.  Ghisolm.  That  was  about  it,  was  it  not? — A.  Not  attack 
J  if  he  had  made  his  republican  speech  without  any  such  statement. 
2.  Suppose  he  had  repeated  that  statement  on  that  occasion,  what 
you  intend  to  do? — A.  I  cannot  tell  what  I  would  have  done.  I  do 
know.  I  suppose  I  would  have  been  governed  by  circumstances. 
i.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  day  when  you  went  to  Scooba  the 
nocratic  party  had  announced  a  meeting  for  public  speaking  at  De 
lb?— A.  On  Friday? 

J.  Yes,  sir,  on  Friday  ?  Was  not  that  a  regular  appointment  of  the 
nocratic  party  for  public  speaking  at  DeKalb? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  he- 
re it  was.    I  am  not  sure  now. 

J.  You  abandoned  that  meeting  to  go  over  to  Scooba  ? — A.  The  exec- 
ve  committee  and  the  people  all  abandoned  it. 
J.  In  relation  to  this  letter  you  wrote,  I  want  to  know  what  you 
ant  by  saying  that  the  boys  would  attend  the  meetings  at  Macon  and 
ooksville,  if  necessary. — A.  I  said  that  Jordan  Moore  would,  I  think  ; 
It' Jordan  would  go  to  Macon  and  Brooksville,  if  necessary,  in  order 
have  a  living  witness  to  corroborate  my  statement  about  the  forgery 
that  signature  of  Perry  Moore  to  the  paper.  Jordan  did  it  very 
Ilingly,  and  told  me  he  would  go  to  Macon  and  snbstantiate  my  state- 
nts. 

Q.  Did  yon  go  to  Macon  on  the  occasion  referred  to  here  at  the  time 
a  exi)ected  Mr.  Moore  to  back  you? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  up  the  next 
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republican  meeting? — A.  I  never  remember  seeing  any  publication  of 
that  sort. 

Q.  Bat  you  did  request  them  to  turn  out  on  this  occasion.  Why  did 
you  want  all  Kemper  to  turn  out ! — A.  I  wanted  to  see  them  all  together 
and  have  a  good  time. 

Q.  You  expected  to  have  a  good  time  at  a  republican  meeting!— A.  I 
expected  there  would  be  a  good  many  republicans  out,  and  I  wantedto 
see  the  democrats  make  a  good  showing  too. 

Q.  What  do  we  understand  by  "a  good  time!" — A.  Have  allow 
people  together. 

Q.  You  wanted,  simply,  to  get  them  all  together.  Could  yea  not  get 
your  people  together  on  some  other  occasion  than  on  occasions  of  repob- 
lican  meetings  ? — A.  We  could  have  done  so,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Wherein  would  it  enhance  the  pleasure,  in  your  judgment,  to  have 
them  all  out  on  that  particular  occasion  f — A.  We  wanted  to  have  a  big 
crowd. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  democrat  in  your  county,  whenyoo 
wrote  that  letter  was  it  not  your  intention  and  purpose  to  assemble  the 
democrats  of  Kemper  County  on  the  occasion  of  the  meetings  at  Scoobs 
and  at  DeKalb  for  the  purpose  of  disturbing  a  republican  meetiD^at 
which  Mr.  Chisolm,  the  candidate  for  Congress,  was  to  speak  ?  Was 
not  that  the  object  of  it ! — A.  I  did  not  want  any  disturbance  at  alL  I 
wanted  them  to  be  there,  though. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  at  the  time  there  might  be  a  disturbance  !-A. 
Well,  a  disturbance  might  arise. 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  gathering  people  together  for  a  disturbance 
was,  in  your  judgment,  a  good  time?  Was  that  what  you  call  havicg 
a  good  time— for  the  people  to  assemble  together  when  there  was  immi- 
nent danger  of  a  disturbance  1 — A.  We  wanted  to  be  in  full  uambeis 
with  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  desire  to  be  in  full  numbers  on  that  occasion  more 
than  on  any  other  occasion  ? — A.  We  expected  a  big  republican  meet- 
ing, and  we  wanted  to  be  even  with  them  in  point  of  numbers.  Tbatis 
about  the  only  reason  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  be  even  in  point  of  numbers.  Why  did  you  deare 
to  be  even  with  the  republicans  on  that  occasion  more  than  on  any 
other  ? — A.  We  liked  to  have  as  big  a  crowd  as  the  others. 

Q.  Why  did  you  desire  to  have  a  big  crowd  on  that  occasion  ?— A.  It 
is  customary  with  the  people  to  desire  a  large  attendance  of  their  frJendii 

at  those  public  meetings. 

Q.  Had  it  been  thedesire  of  the  democrats  of  your  county  to  t^rnoot 
so  as  to  be  even  with  the  republicans  in  your  county  tor  the  last  ax 
years  prior  to  this  f — A.  I  do  not  know  what  their  desires  might  bave 
been  in  reference  to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  as  a  democrat  that  you  have  never  carried  cot 
any  such  policy  of  assembling  on  occasions  of  republican  meetings  the 
democrats  of  your  county  in  order  to  be  even  in  numbers  with  tbeo' 
Do  you  not  know  that  it  never  had  been  done  prior  to  1876  f— A.  P^ 
reason  I  wanted  to  be  there 

Q.  Will  you  answer  the  question! — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
done. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  democrats  of  your  county  had  an  appoint- 
ment at  Scooba  the  day  before,  say  on  Thursday  I — A.  Thursday  vas 
the  democratic  barbecue,  I  think. 

Q.  You  had  a  large  barbecue  there,  a  general  turn-out  the  day  be- 
fore 1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
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s  far  as  that  is  coDcerned  f — A.  I  believe,  iu  a  case  of  murder,  it  is 
bat  way.    It  seems  to  me  the  statute  authorizes  any  citizen,  who  has 
personal  knowledge  of  it,  to  arrest  him. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  that  statute  f — A.  I  think  I  have ;  I  am  not 
ure  about  it  now. 

Q.  Does  not  the  statute  provide  that,  in  case  forgery  is  committed,  it 
s  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  do  the  same  thing  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Tou  are  familiar  with  the  matter  of  murder,  but  not  with  the 
•therf — A.  It  struck  me  just  as  I  have  stated. 

Q.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  State.  Does  not  the  law 
equire  every  public  officer  and  every  citizen,  in  the  event  of  a  felony 
eing  committed,  to  present  it  at  once  to  the  court? — ^A.  I  cannot  say 
bat  I  know  that  to  be  the  law. 

Mr.  Money.  He  did  present  it  to  the  court,  he  testifies. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Pease  was  speaking  of  having  him  arrested,  as  I 
nderstood. 

Mr.  Pease.  Exactly. 

The  Witness.  1  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty. 


WASHmGi  ON,  Febrvary  7, 1877. 

Hon.  H.  E.  Pease  representing  Senator  Teller  j  Hon.  H.  D.  Money, 
lember  of  Congress,  representing  Senator  Kernan. 

Robert  C.  Patty  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Question.  You  are  a  citizen  of  Mississippi? — A.  Answer.  I  am. 

Q.  Of  what  county  ! — ^A.  Noxubee. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  an  office  in  that  county  I — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  is  it? — A.  Chancery  clerk. 

Q.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  political  condition  and  affairs 
f  your  section  ! — A.  1  am. 

Q.  Just  give  a  succinct  statement  to  the  committee  of  the  condition 
f  affairs  in  yoar  section  and  in  Mississippi  generally  prior  to  1875 
od  that  election,  embracing  all  the  causes  that  led  to  the  result  of 
bat  election. — A.  From  1869  to  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1875 
tiere  was,  in  our  section  of  the  State,  virtually  no  organized  opposition 
)  the  republican  party. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  From  what  year,  did  you  say  f — ^A.  From  1869  to  the  opening  of 
le  campaign  in  1875. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  You  say  no  virtual  opposition — no  organized  opposition  ? — A.  No 
pposition.  They  had  control  of  all  the  State  departments  and  a 
ery  large  majority  of  the  counties,  and  sought  to  perpetuate  this 
lie  by  a  thorough,  compact  organization  of  the  negroes  as  a  class, 
lereby  practically  ignoring  the  great  body  of  the  white  people  and 
Lving  them  to  understand  that  their  cooperation  was  not  essential  to 
le  successful  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Q.  One  of  the  witnesses  stated  the  other  day  that  there  were  twelve 
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'white  republicans  in  Noxabee  County ;  do  you  know  that  there  are 
twelve  f-^A.  I  think  there  are  thirteen. 

Q.  Do  you  know  their  names  f — A.  I  do. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  give  their  names;  do  they  hold  office,  any  of 
them? — ^A.  When  I  say  thirteen  I  mean  thirteen  most  prominently 
identified  with  politics.  I  believe  there  are  three  other  white  men  there 
who  are  Quaker  school-teachers. 

Q.  Give  their  names  and  offices. — A.  Charles  B.  Ames,  county  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  and  is  yet;  W.  M.  Connor  was  then 
sheriff;  J.  E.Cavett  was  his  deputy;  Joshua  Stevens,  county  treasurer; 
J.  B.  Allgood,  president  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  is  now  sheriff;  W. 
H.  Kennon,  deputy  circuit  clerk ;  E.  A.  J.  McHenry  was  chancery 
clerk;  W.P.Simpson,  tax-assessor;  J.  W.  Chandler,  member  of  the 
house  of  representatives ;  T.  J.  Heed  and  G.  J.  Shipmau  were  magis- 
trates ;  J.  W.  Bobbins  was  editor  of  the  Free  Opinion. 

Q.  Was  he  not  public  printer  under  the  law  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Powers  also  resided  in  the  county. 

Q.  That  was  a  baker's  dozen  in  that  county  of  white  men  T — A.  Yes, 
sir.    With  your  permission  I  desire  to  complete  the  statement.    Ifc  be- 
came evident  very  early  in  the  campaign  of  1869  that  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility existed  on  the  part  of  the  negroes  toward  the  whites,  and  that 
they  were  in  actual  fear  of  being  remanded  to  slavery  in  the  event  of 
the  restoration  of  the  democratic  party  to  power.    All  efforts  to  dis- 
abuse their  minds  were  idle  and  tended  rather  to  increase  the  feeling 
of  distrust.    For  this  reason,  and  the  belief  that  the  republican  party 
of  the  State,  as  constituted,  contained  the  elements  of  its  own  early 
disruption,  the  whites  withdrew,  in  a  great  measure,  from  politics 
This  belief  ripened  into   a  feeling  of  confidence  after  the  defeat  d 
Governor  Alcorn  in  1873,  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the  worst  ele 
ments  of  the  party,  with  its  attending  incompetency  and  profligacy.  I 
may  here  state,  that  in  my  opinion  Mississippi  would  be  republican  to- 
day if  Governor  Alcorn  had  been  successful  in  1873. 

Q.  You  mean  the  republican  party  has  been  disrupted  by  the  dobj- 
nation  of  Governor  Ames  and  his  candidacy  f 

Mr.  Pease.  I  object  to  words  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  wit- 
ness ;  let  him  state  his  answers  without  that. 

Mr.  Money.  (To  the  witness.)  That  was  the  cause  of  the  disruption 
of  the  republican  party;  the  candidacy  of  two  men  running  forgover 
norf 

Mr.  Pease.  I  object  to  such  a  question ;  that  is  a  mere  opinion. 

The  Witness.  I  have  reasons  back  of  that  opinion.  I  can  state  whf 
I  have  this  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  State  the  reason. — A.  The  reason  for  my  opinion  is  that  I  belie^« 
Governor  Alcorn  would  have  attracted  to  his  support  the  best  element 
of  the  republican  party,  and  perhaps  a  large  portion  of  the  white  demo- 
cratic party,  and  would  have  encouraged  measures  that  would  bave 
been  soon  satisfactory  to  all  classes  of  people.  The  republican  partyj 
after  having  practically  drawn  the  color-line,  entered  the  canvass  oj 
1875  divided  into  factions  distracted  by  bitter  dissensions.  In  tbis 
connection  I  desire  to  submit  an  editorial  from  the  Columbus  Press,* 
republican  newspaper  published  at  Columbus,  in  Lowndes  County,  Mis^ 
sissippi.  The  paper  is  dated  August  7, 1875.  The  editorial  appears  an 
der  the  names  of  H.  W.  Lewis  and  E.  R.  Bliss,  editors  and  proprietors. 
P^hey  are  both  northern  men,  and  were  at  the  time  prominent  members oi 
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the  republican  party.  The  editorial  contains,  as  I  believe,  a  trathfol 
representation  of  facts. 

Q.  Were  they  office-holders  I — A.  I  think  they  were;  that  is  my  in- 
formation.   I  do  not  know  of  Ln>  own  personal  knowledge. 

The  editorial  was  as  follows : 

THE  BLACK  COLOR-LINE 

Let  him  dispute  it  who  docs,  it  is  no  less  true  that  there  are  within  the  repuhlican  ranks 
seores  of  colored  men  who  are  just  as  determined  to  establish  a  color-line  and  nm  nobody 
but  colored  men  for  office,  as  there  are  of  white  men  who  (tre  bent  on  establishing  a  white 
line. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  republicanism  in  the  South,  when  it  felt  itself  weak  and  in  peril,  it 
was  the  habit  of  the  party  to  select  the  best  men,  rep^ardless  of  color,  for  all  positions.  By 
this  course  the  party  became  strong  and  successful,  and,  year  afler  year,  swept  on  to  victory. 
Then  it  became  known  to  unscrupulous  men  of  both  colors  that  the  voting  mass  of  the  re- 
publican party  being  ignorant,  an  appeal  to  their  prejudices  upon  the  question  of  race  was 
sufficient  to  secure  a  considerable  political  capital  for  the  person  who  resorted  to  this  base 
measure.  The  most  unprincipled  of  white  men,  men  who  were  about  to  be  dropped 
out  of  the  party  because  of  dishonesty  or  lack  of  brains,  readily  seized  this  new  device  to 
prolong  their  unworthy  political  existence.  Swell-headed  colored  men  who  had  gotten  a 
little  taste  of  office  in  the  way  of  road-overseers  or  beat-constables  immediately  aspired  to 
seats  in  the  legislature  or  the  county  offices,  and  applying  the  argument  that  colored  men 
did  the  voting  and  colored  men  should  have  the  offices,  they  succeeded  in  molding  and 
fastening  a  sentiment  which,  widening  and  deepening,  has  finally  brought  the  republican 
party,  not  only  of  the  South  but  of  the  nation,  up  to  the  very  verge  of  destruction. 

The  grand  anthem  of  victory  that  swept  across  the  land  in  1868  and  1869  swelled  the 
voices  of  the  republican  majorities  in  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama,  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  and  Virginia.  Wht-re  are  these  States  to-day  f  Gone,  irretreivably,  across  tho 
dark  line  and  arrayed  in  hostile  attitude  with  the  opposition.  What  lost  the  States  f  Ig- 
norance and  corruption  in  office,  and  dissension  in  our  own  ranks  caused  by  unpriucipled 
men.  Last  fall  all  the  great  republican  States  of  the  North,  one  by  one,  crossed  over  to  the 
enemy  and  took  up  arms  against  us.  What  drove  them  from  us?  The  scandal  and  disgnu^e 
brought  upon  the  national  party  by  the  shameless  and  corrupt  management  in  many  of  the 
Southern  States. 

As  a  means  of  bringing  about  this  state  of  affairs  in  the  South,  none  has  been  so  fruitful 
as  the  persistent  force  of  the  argument  that  colored  men,  because  colored,  should  have  their 
proportion  of  offices,  and  the  carrying  out  of  that  proposition,  regardless  of  the  qualifications 
of  candidates,  in  conventions  and  elections. 

Let  us  take  for  example  our  State  convention  of  two  years  ago.  The  colored  delegates 
came  into  that  convention  laying  down  the  ultimatum  that  at  least  three  out  of  the  seven 
State  officers  should  be  colored  men.  They  were  not  particular  who  they  should  be,  ju8t  so 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin  was  of  the  proper  hue.  This  was  the  ultimatum.  To  enforce 
this  demand  came  Warren  County — notorious,  unfortunate,  diHtracted  Warren— puffed  up 
with  vanity  over  her  five  thousand  majority,  swaggering  with  the  intoxication  of  absolute 
colored  supremacy.  Warren  County  came  bristling  with  pistols  and,  led  by  the  gollant  Fur- 
long—'the  last  of  tho  white-skins  that  had  been  compelled  to  loose  his  leech-like  hold  upon 
the  public  pap — Warren  came,  and  mounting  the  desKS  in  the  halls  of  representatives^  where 
the  convention  assembled,  tearing  the  costly  furniture  of  the  State  with  their  boot  heels,  and 
brandishing  their  pistols  in  the  teeth  of  the  convention.  Messrs.  Davenport,  Crosby,  and 
Furlong  swore  they  would  disrupt  the  republican  party  if  it  didn't  nominate  T.  W.  Cardoso 
for  superintendent  of  public  education.  The  blacK -liners  bullied  the  convention  and  carried 
their  point.  Cardozo  was  nominated  and  Pease  was  defeated,  to  the  everlasting  shame  of 
the  party,  and  to-day  Cardozo  hangs  like  a  millstone  about  its  neck,  sinking  it  deeper  and 
deeper  in  the  mire. 

Warren  County  went  home  and  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  county  offices  for  the  black- 
llneTs,  and  to-day  scores  of  their  ignorant  dupes  lie  buried  in  the  ditches.  Crosby,  the  sher- 
iff, is  a  fugitive ;  a  whito'l  eaguer  occupies  his  place;  andDavenport  and  the  rest  are  hunted 
down  like  sheep-dogs,  while  the  poor  misguided  moss  of  colored  republicans  of  that  county 
dare  not,  upon  their  hves,  assemole  in  a  political  gathering ;  and  when  the  next  election 
c^mes  they  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  deep,  dark  abyss  of  ruin  which  they  themselves  have 
due. 

Warren  County  is  but  an  example  of  the  several  Southern  States  that  have  been  revolu- 
tionized and  gone  over  to  the  enemy.  It  is  but  an  example  of  what  will  become  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  if  the  same  counsels  which  have  plunged  her  into  desolation  and  despair, 
«re  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  other  counties  of  the  State.  The  same  class  of  advisers  exist  in 
nearly  all  the  counties.  They  are  here  in  Lowndes.  They  will  tell  you  to  vote  for  your 
«wn  color  or  die  in  the  attempt  They  will  tell  you  that  white  republicans  are  only  imch 
for  office.    They  will  have  you  rush  into  an  issue  of  race  against  race  and  plunge  the  county 
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into  strife  and  bloodshed  if  they  perchftnce  might  nde  safely  npon  the  snrg^ing  wayesora 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  coantrymen  to  positions  of  profit. 

We  have  uttered  this  warning  voire  more  to  acquit  ourselves  of  a  solemn  duty  to  our  01107 
colored  friends  who  are  ignorant  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  than  in  the  hope  that  it  will 
stay  the  sweeping  tide  that  is  bearing  us  onward  to  destruction.  Let  the  sober,  tbinkins 
colored  men  ponder  it  well,  and  act  according  to  the  teachings  of  the  facts  herein  set  forth, 
and  the  party  may  yet  be  saved  and  live  to  oless  them,  and  their  children  after  them,wiili 
the  Fweet  reign  of  peace,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  freemeu  ud 
citizens.    Let  them  refuse  to  listen,  and  the  end  is  not  far  in  the  future. 

The  Witness.  That,  I  suppose,  gives  the  committee  a  statemeutoftbe 
condition  of  affairs  in  the  canvass  and  actual  campaign  of  1875. 

Q.  It  tells  about  the  campaigp  in  your  county  in  18751 — A.  The  re- 
publican party  in  Noxubee  County  was  divided  into  factions,  commenc- 
ing with  the  JDongressman,  and,  I  believe,  extending  down  throagb  to 
all  the  county  officers. 

By  Mr.  Pbase  : 
Q.  This  was  in  1876  !— A.  1875 ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  campaign  did  j^ou  have!  Were  there  two  candi- 
dates for  Congress? — A.  There  were  two  republican  candidates  for  Con- 
gress in  the  district,  and  one  democratic  candidate. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  it  happened  that  there  were  two  republican 
candidates  for  Congress? — A.  From  a  split  in  the  republican  conven- 
tion, as  I  have  been  informed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that  split? — A.  Nothing  bat  what  I 
have  seen  in  public  print. 

Q.  Have  you  got  anything  on  that  point? — A.  I  have  nothing  except 
one  copy  of  the  Free  Opinion,  which  was  a  republican  newBpaper 
published  in  Macon. 

Q.  Edited  by  J.  W.  Bobbins  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  a  long  editorial  in 
relation  to  Chancellor  Frazee,  who  was 

Q.  Does  it  bear  on  that  convention  ? — A.  It  bears  indirectly  on  the 
convention,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  relation  to  Chancellor  Frazee,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  convention. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  put  that  in. — A.  The  paper  is  dated  September  24, 
1875. 

Q.  Is  that  a  republican  paper  ? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  other  was  a  republican  paper? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
that  that  was  a  republican  paper.    The  article  is  headed — 


<f  rr.  t  T    AVfll  ** 


A  "GALLANT"  CHANCELLOR. 

The  West  Point  Times,  of  the  issue  immediately  folio  wing  the  Starkville  coDTentioo,  io 
coDcluding^  an  account  of  the  same,  says,  '*And  compliments  upon  complimenUt  werep^ 
to  the  (irnllantry  and  self-control  of  the  presiding  officer  of  the  convention,  Hon.  W.  !)• 
Frazee." 

What  is  here  termed  Chancellor  Frazee's  **  fifallantry  and  self-control  "  appeared  toerH? 
one,  save  a  very  few  of  his  boisterous  associates  upon  that  occasion,  the  uncontroliabk 
frenzy  of  a  weak  and  excited  brain  and  the  coarse  and  furious  bravado  of  a  bully.  Brtktf 
writer  we  suppose  it  was  deemed  an  act  of  '*  (gallantry  **  for  Chancellor  Frazee,  when  beitcs 
by  a  vote  twice  taken  for  chairman  by  General  Egeleston,  to  rush  upon  the  stand  ao<l  ^! 
main  force,  and  by  the  strength  of  his  lungs  ex'^rted  to  the  utmost,  to  crowd  from  tbrn 
General  Eggleston,  amazed  and  disgusted.  His  admirabl '  **  self-control  *'  became  app^^^ 
we  suppose,  to  this  writer,  when  Chancellor  Frazee,  on  the  very  first  occasioo  wWn  ^ 
8pok(5  before  the  convention,  gave  free  and  unrestrained  license  to  the  impulses  of  his  anr' 
and  chagrin,  grew  purple  in  the  face,  shook  bis  ponderous  fists  before  the  Powers  da 
stamped  furiously  upon  the  floor,  ind,  with  the  most  repulsive  profanity,  shouted  hisdeBaiK* 
to  the  rulings  of  the  chair  and  the  laws  of  parliamentary  usage,  and  declared,  withwbttve 
suppose  he  believed  to  be  terrible  effect,  his  willingness  **  to  die  right  there." 

We  have  no  desire  to  use  the  advantage  of  our  columns  to  attack  unjustly  any  mM,  ^^ 
we  believe  that  we  only  express  the  sentiments  of  every  right-thinking  man  who  witoewe^ 
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lancellor  Frazee*s  conduct  upon  that  occasion,  when  we  say  that  it  was  not  only  a  dis- 
ice  to  and  a  pollation  of  the  important  jndicial  position  which  he  occupies  and  a  dishonor 
'  which  the  whole  judiciary  of  the  State  mnst  blush,  but  that  it  was  subversive  of  all 
ace  and  good  order  in  the  convention,  and  a  deliberate  and  aj^gravHting:  insult  to  the 
ntlemen  who  composed  it.  It  will  be  uselebs  now  for  Chancellor  Frazee  to  reply  to  this 
another  exhibition  of  anger,  because,  after  the  most  careful  deliberation,  we  are  only 
ring  expression  to  the  sentiments  of  those  twenty  or  twenty-five  dele;;ates  who  were 
Qcked  and  insulted  by  his  actions  in  that  convention.  And  to  Chancellor  Frazee,  more 
in  to  any  other  man  in  this  district,  we  believe,  belongs  the  responsibility  fur  the  disorder 
that  convention,  and  the  consequent  division  and  disruption  of  the  party  iu  this  district. 
The  delegates  favorable  to  Powers  went  there  knowing  that  they  were  iu  the  majority, 
d  appreciating  the  danger  to  peace  and  unity  likely  to  result  fom  the  fierce  determination 
the  minority  to  rule  or  ruin,  and  they  assembled  there  determined  to  make  every  possible 
norable  concession,  but  they  were,  not  unnaturally,  unprepared  to  hear  men  talking  about 
ighting  and  dying  '*  in  a  convention  of  the  supposed  representatives  of  the  republican 
rty  of  this  district,  called  together  peaceably  and  in  a  dignified  manner,  betitting  the  im- 
rtance  of  the  work,  to  express  the  choice  of  its  fifteen  thousand  voters  of  a  suitable  man 
represent  us  in  the  National  Congress.  But  it  was  with  just  such  senseless  threats  that 
ancellor  Frazee  attempted,  literally,  to  intimidate  the  members  of  that  convention.  To 
8  the  friends  of  Powers  listened  iu  silence,  though  it  could  not  be  but  a  contemptuous 
!nce  ;  they  even  suffered  this  man  to  remain  iu  the  chair  during  impending  negotiations 
compromise,  where,  by  the  ballot  twice  taken  and  the  decision  of  the  acting  chairman, 
had  no  possible  right;  but  they  rebuked  him  finally, and  the  majority  of  the  republicans, 
om  they  there  represented,  will  administer  a  more  unmistakable  and  crushing  rebuke  to 
izee.  Little,  and  the  whole  rampant  crowd  of  bolters  and  soreheads,  upon  the  2d  day 
November  next. 

t  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  political  history  of  Chancellor  Frazee  were  his 
aence,  now  being  exerted  for  bad,  of  any  extent  or  importance.  All  that  is  necessary 
say  now  is,  that  his  republicaniNm  is  of  very  recent  date,  and  we  have  in  our  possession 
:tter,  written  by  him  in  J8(58,  (furnished  us  by  a  kind  correspondent  from  Chickasaw,) 
itaining  abus?  of  northern  men,  and  advice  to  the  colored  people,  which  might  prove 
J  embarrassing  for  him  to  meet  during  his  canvass  of  the  district  in  support  of  the 
tcrs*  movement.  If  he  should,  by  any  accident,  assume  sufficient  importance  in  the 
ning  campaign  as  to  make  it  necessary,  we  will  try  and  find  room  to  reproduce  this  choice 
1e  bit  of  epistolary  exercise. 

Q.  Mr.  Patty,  you  have  not  told  us  anything  about  the  organization 
the  two  parties  in  that  county — you  spoke  of  two  parties  ;  were  they 
ry  thoroughly  organized  ? — A.  The  democratic  and  republican  par- 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  The  democratic  party  was  not  organized  until  the 
mmeneement  of  the  campaign,  but  before  the  election  it  was  thor- 
ighly  organized. 

Q.  Was  there  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  county  officers  of  that 
lunty  that  played  a  considerable  part  in  that  canvass  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
lere  was  general  dissatisfaction,  I  believe,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
le  county  offices  had  been  conducted. 

Q.  All  the  officers  were  republican,  were  they  f — A.  So  far  as  I  can 
link,  they  were,  all. 

Q.  Give  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  which  might  have  had  an  influ- 
ice  on  the  result  of  the  election. — A.  The  chief  cause,  I  suppose,  was 
e  corrupt  and  extravagant  appropriation  of  public  money. 
Q.  Give  something  specific  about  that,  if  you  have  it. — A.  Another 
use  of  dissatisfaction  was  that  a  large  amount  of  taxes  had  been  col- 
lated and  the  failure  in  some  cases  to  account  for  it  properly.  The 
amination  into  republican  affairs  had  been  made  at  the  outset  of  the 
mpaign,  and  the  developments  ^ere  very  damaging  to  the  republicans; 
id  at  the  next  grand  jury  the  people  appeared  against  them  and  they 
ere  indicted  for  various  misdemeanors. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 
Q.  That  is  in  Noxubee  County  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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,  years;  * 
jlyaccouuteilfor 


.'II  to  ailjust  that  balance  an 
^ouDtf — A.  Yea,  air.    I  thiut 


into  strife  and  bioodabed  if  tbey  perchance  might  lide  safelf  apon  the  i.^^ 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  conntrymen  to  posi'ions  of  profit. 

Wo  have  uttered  this  warning  volie  more  to  acquit  onraelvesofa  toiv  -.^^^^ 
colored  friends  wbo  are  ignorant  of  the  lendepcieA  of  the  times,  than  ';,  ^ 
stay  the  sweeping  tide  (bat  ii  bearing  as  onnard  tu  deatraction. ,  d-.  ^ 
oolorei]  men  ponder  it  well,  nnd  act  accordicr  to  the  teachings  ^_,$  i 
and  the  party  may  yet  be  saved  »iid  live  to  bless  lhem,and  tb"  '  .^  f' 
the  fweel  reign  of  peace,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  r •.}•''  ,t 
citizena.     Let  them  refuse  la  llateo,  and  the  end  is  not  far  in  ;  :  '  <  '^  ^ 
The  Witness.  That,  I  auppoee,  gives  the  oo'  -  -'."■.;  ^ 
condition  of  afTairs  in  the  canvass  and  actuf .  ■ ,  ' .  '    , 

Q.  It  tells  about  the  campaigp  in  your  '.,,--'.' 
pnblii^n  party  ia  Noxubee  County  was  d'  ; 
ID^  with  the  CoDgressman,  and,  I  belie  . 
all  the  county  officers.  .  "    _ 

By  Mr.  PEASE : 
Q.  This  was  in  18761— A.  1875;      -'      '  , 

By  Mr.  Monet  : 
Q.  What  sort  of  a  campnicn 
dates  for  Congress! — A,  Tber* 
gress  in  the  district,  and  one 
Q.  Do  you  know  hosr  it  ' 
candidates  for  Congress  T— 
tion,  ns  I  have  been  infon 
Q.  Do  you  know  anyt^ 
bave  seen  in  public  pri*    ' 

Q.  Have  you  got  ar 

one  copy  of  the  Fr  '      i^iil  steps  taken,  and,  if  there  were 

published  in  Macop        ?— A.  The  county  treasurer  liad  brc 

Q.  Edited  by  J.      j  recover  the  amount  claimed,  and  if 

relation  to  Chan'      ctfupaigo  was  conducted  chiefly  in  Noxi 

Q.  Does  it  b*    ^fuon  what  accounts  the  taxes  collected  wei 

convention,  bo  .€ibe  strong  argument  we  made  with  the  col 

manner  in  wl'  ,'^t  exclovisely  to  the  common-school  fund,  a 

Q.  Well,  ■  .  ''^loed  only  $0,^36  had  been  collected  to  pa; 

1875.  >  ,'^  And  in  that  one  year,  although  there  were  ', 

Q.  Is  tl  /^'^ftpol's,  only  897  paid  iioJI-taxes.    And  we  als^ 

Q.  Ai>  'i^tfti'  °^  *''  '■'■^  <^ui'ty  funds  and  claimed  that 

that  th'  p/^ied. 

/'■^^  ,\lr.  Pease  : 
Tb'         „,^  was  the  campaign  of  1875  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 
to°'       '^pvMr.  Money: 

^'  n'hat  was  done  with  the  suit  against  the  sheriff,  a 

,  ^j  balance  against  him  !— A.  At  the  last  term  of  th 

flJJJ,  H-as  obtJiined  for  the  sum  of  810,000,  approximatrfy. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

o  You  say  that  judgment  was  obtained  for  how  muchl- 

.j,j^(K>U;  the  difference  between  this  judgment  and  the  i 

^Uysned  tor  was  adjusted  by  the  present  board  of  superv 

^.  Which  is  democratic  T — A.  Bet\veeD  them  and  the  ta 

(J.  Thedifference  between  what,  you  say  T — A.  The  differ 

tire.ity-five  thousand  and  the  ten  thousaud,  which  was  ad 

joffing  the  creditrefused  by  the  former  board,  which  was  re 

by  sundry  payments  to  the  treasurer  by  the  collector. 
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By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  l^oa  8poke  of  taxes;  have  you  any  inemoraDdnm  to  show  tliesde 
of  taxes  ? — A.  Yes,  I  can  give  you  the  amount  of  taxes  levied  for 
county  purposes  for  the  years  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 

Q.  Well  ?— A.  The  taxes  levied  amounted  to  $199,839.43. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  This  levy  was  for  what  years  I— A.  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount! — A.  One  hundred  and  ninety  uiuetboa- 
sand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine  dollars  and  forty-three  cents. 

Q.  That  is  the  aggregate  of  all  those  years  I — A.  Tes,  sir.  That  is 
the  amount  simply  of  the  county  taxes,  with  no  reference  to  the  State 
taxes.  On  this  amount  sheriff  and  tax-collector  received  acre<litfor 
$26,252.44  on  account  of  insolvencies  and  corrections.  He  is  credited witli 
that  amount  on  the  $199,000  with  which  he  was  charged  in  the  tirstplace. 
The  poll-tax  for  four  years  amounted  to  $18,450.  One  year  it  wasal^ 
poll-tax.  In  1871  in  this  county  the  sheriff'  and  tax  collector  received 
a  credit  of  $12,214  as  insolvent  poll-taxes,  leaving  $6,236  as  the  whole 
amount  collected  on  account  of  poll-taxes  for  four  years;  after  dedact 
ing  the  credits  the  sheriff  was  chargeable  with  $179,822.99.  The  books 
of  the  treasurer  show  that  the  sheriff  had  only  accounted  for  $154,(>92.6I, 
leaving  a  balance  not  accounted  for  of  $25,130.32. 

By  M  r.  Money  : 

Q.  Had  legal  steps  been  taken  to  adjust  that  balance  and  make  the 
sheriff  responsible  for  the  amount? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  such  a  suit 
wa«  then  pending. 

Q.  Were  there  any  legal  steps  taken,  and,  if  there  were,  what  ^ere 
the  consequences  of  it  f — A.  The  county  treasurer  had  brought  suit  io 
the  circuit  court  to  recover  the  amount  claimed,  and  it  wasnfwnthe 
exhibit  that  the  campaign  was  conducted  chieflj^  in  Noxubee  Coanty. 
I  have  not  spoken  on  what  accounts  the  taxes  collected  were  disbursed. 
Right  here  was  the  strong  argument  we  made  with  the  colored  people; 
the  poll  tax  went  excluvisely  to  the  common-school  fund,  and  in  alltlM^ 
four  years  named  only  $6,236  had  been  collected  to  pay  over  to  the 
school-fund.  And  in  that  one  year,  although  there  were  3,929  \)em^ 
assessed  with  polls,  only  897  paid  poll-taxes.  And  we  also  showed  tbe 
disbursement  of  all  the  county  funds  and  claimed  that  it  had  been 
money  wasted. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 
Q.  This  was  the  campaign  of  1875  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  suit  against  the  sheriff,  and  this  ooei 
plained  balance  against  him? — A.  At  the  last  term  of  the  court  jod? 
ment  was  obtained  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,  approximately. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  say  that  judgment  was  obtained  for  how  much? — A.  Yes,j^r, 
$10,000;  the  difference  between  this  judgment  and  the  araonut  origt 
nally  sued  for  was  adjusted  by  the  present  board  of  supervisors. 

Q.  Which  is  democratic? — A.  Between  them  and  the  tax-collector. 

Q.  Thedifterence  between  what,  you  say  ? — A.  The  difference  betweeii 
twenty-five  thousand  and  the  ten  thousand,  which  was  adjusted  by  w 
lowing  the  credit  refused  by  the  former  board,  which  was  republican 
by  sundry  payments  to  the  treasurer  by  the  collector. 
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By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  special  objection  to  the  administration  of 
Fairs  in  that  county  ;  and  if  so,  of  what  character  ? — A.  I  have  a  state- 
3nt  here  showing  the  disbnrsements  of  the  county  finances,  if  that 
ould  be  deemed  necessary,  and  I  have  also  a  report  of  the  grand  jury 
ide  in  October,  1875. 

[J.  Well,  1  will  put  that  in.  The  report  of  the  grand  jury  of  1875  ? — A. 
»8,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  The  grand  jury  of  the  circuit  court  of  that  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  there  not  two  grand  juries  organized  that  year  in  that  coun- 
f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  ? — A.  I  say  two  grand  juries  were  organized ;  a 
and  jury  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  there. 
Q.  Was  that  board  of  supervisors  republican? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  they  appointed  a  grand  jury,  did  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  five 
BDubers  of  the  board  of  supervisors  appointed  tour  members  from  each 
strict,  making  twenty  men. 
Q.  Did  that  grand  jury  sit  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  disposition  was  made  of  it.  what  was  done? — A.  My  own 
iderstanding  is  some  of  them  were  not  summoned  by  the  sheriff,  and 
.tiers  were  rejected  by  the  judge  on  the  opening  of  the  court  for  causes 
lown,  and  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  summon  a  new  jury.  I  can  now 
Lve  the  common  report  as  to  the  selection  of  these  two  grand  juries. 
3Ir.  Money.  We  will  take  that. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  will  object  to  that.    (To  the  witness.)    You  know  noth- 
»g  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Money.  Go  ahead. 

A.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  that  Dr.  Allgood,  the  president  of  the 
^rd  of  supervisors  and  the  candidate  for  sheriff,  had  appointed  a  grand 
^y  with  a  view  of  promoting  his  prospects  for  the  nomination  as  against 
^  Connor,  the  incumbent;  and  for  that  reason  Mr.  Connor  had  sue- 
Hied  in  having  the  grand  jury  quashed,  not  impaneled,  and  he  in 
^U  had  summoned  a  grand  jury  favorable  to  him  and  who  were  ene- 
^«  to  Dr.  Allgood.  I  give  that  simply,  as  rumor.  I  know  nothing  as 
tbe  truth  of  it. 

Q.  Was  that  the  general  belief  ? — A.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
Was. 
X?he  following  is  the  report  of  the  grand  jury  : 

State  of  Mississippi,  Soxubte  Countg, 
Circuit  court,  October  term,  J  875. 

tbe  Hon.  J.  A.  Orr,  jadge  of  tbe  7th  judicial  district : 

t*he  uodersif^ned  grand  jurors,  impaneled  at  tbe  present  term  of  court,  in  closing  our 
K)r8,  respectlully  report  that  we  bave  reason  to  congratulate  tbe  people  of  tbe  county  on 
»  notable  decrease  of  crime  in  our  couutj,  among  all  classes  of  tbe  community,  as  sbown 

the  records  of  tbe  justices  of  the  peace,  tbe  witnesses  examined,  and  number  of  indict- 
ints  returned  by  us.  Ibis  relates  not  only  to  tbe  higher  grades  of  crime,  but  to  petty 
enses  among  the  people  at  large. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  make  such  favorable  reports  as  to  some  of  tbe  public  officers  of 
^  county  and  the  general  management  of  county  affairs. 

It  seems  that  tbe  board  of  supervisors  bave  been  very  lavish  in  spending  tbe  public  funds ; 
many  instances  having  allowed  accounts  without  order  or  authority  of  law.  The  allow- 
ce«  to  the  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  alone,  in  tbe  nasi  three  years,  will  aggregate  over 
ree  thousand  dollars,  the  greater  part  thereof  being  tor  claims  for  services  not  autborized 

law. 

[n  tbe  management  by  tbe  board  of  county  affairs  there  seems  to  have  been  too  much 
ipositiou  manifested  to  carry  oat  personal  ends  and  schemes.    As  evidence  of  it,  the  rec- 
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ords  sbow  many  allowances  to  personal  favorites  of  ibe  board,  and  even  to  some  memben 
of  the  board  tbemselves,  wbile  legal  accounts,  presented  by  others,  have  been  rejected  or 
delayed.  This  feeling  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extent  toward  the  sberrflf,  that  the  bond 
determined,  and  so  expressed,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  accounts.  We  hare  endeiT* 
ored  to  apply  the  proper  legal  correction  in  all  cases  where  the  evidence  warranted  it. 

We  find  the  chancery-cierk^s  office  in  a  deplorable  condition ;  the  records  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  particularly  the  loose  manner  of  issuing  warrants,  have  both  given  ns  mQch 
trouble  and  concern  for  the  public  interest. 

We  find  many  valuable  public  papers,  accounts,  and  the  like,  missing  from  th6office,aiid 
the  records  in  con8idcraJi)ie  confusion. 

In  many  instances  there  have  been  over-issues  in  account,  and  duplicate  warrants  )!t»Md, 
showing  great  carelessness,  if  nothing  worse.  We  find,  also,  after  some  trouble,  that  s 
license  to  retail  liquor  was  issued  from  this  office  to  Messrs.  Uaynes  &,  Duniap,  Slioquisk, 
in  the  year  1872,  for  which  the  money  required  by  law  to  be  paid  has  never  reaclwtk 
county  treasurer.  Our  investigation  places  the  responsibility  on  the  chancery-cleik'softy. 
We  ask  the  attention  of  the  board  of  supervisors  and  county  attorney  to  these  maiten^iB 
order  that  suits  maybe  instituted,  if  necessary,  to  recover  the  public  mon^.y  thasioitff 
misused.  We  have  fully  discharged  our  duty  in  this  direction.  In  saying  this  mochuts 
the  chancery-clerk*s  office,  we  mean  no  reflection  whatever  on  Mr.  J.  W.  Hopkins,  the {»» 
ent  deputy  clerk,  as  he  has  had  charge  of  this  office  but  a  short  time. 

In  regard  to  the  ciicuit  clerk  and  bis  office,  we  desire  to  make  special  mention.  We  fid 
the  records  and  papers  we)l  and  carefully  kept,  and  every  thing  in  good  order,  with  datiit 
well  and  promptly  performed.  There  was  some  little  complaint  that  the  circuit  derk  \d 
not  paid  the  jury  tax  to  the  county  treasurer,  as  required  by  law.  We  are  glad  to  ftp>)ft 
this  a  mistake,  as  the  reports  were  regularly  made,  as  required  by  statute.  The  emit 
treasurer,  though  there  was  no  actual  wrong,  had  not  given  receipts  in  proper  shape  to  tk 
clerk.     This,  however,  has  now  been  done,  and  the  receipts  exhibited  to  us  by  Mr.Vbite. 

We  find  the  books  of  the  county  treasurer  in  good  shape  and  condition.  There  majbsn 
been  some  irregularities  in  minor  raa  tors,  but  all  funds  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  tren- 
urer  have  been  properly  and  faithfully  accounted  for.  We  feel  that  there  is  no  coiplaiK 
against  this  office. 

It  had  been  reported  and  understood,  before  the  assembling  of  the  grand  jnrj,  thai  tb 
Bheriff  c/  the  county  was  a  defaulter  for  a  large  sum — more  than  twenty  thoasauddojUn- 
This  caused  us  to  devote  more  than  customary  time,  labor,  and  pains  to  the  investi^atiosfl 
matters  connected  with  the  sheriffs  office.  We  have  had  before  us  the  various  coootyc^ 
oil's,  several  judicious  and  prominent  citizens,  as  weU  as  Colonel  McMic^ael,  the  State i|(^ 
tippointed  by  the  governor  to  look  after  settlements  with  officers,  and  his  distiogaisbed  tt- 
torney,  Colonel  Dowd,  of  Aberdeen.  The  result  of  6ur  deliberate  investigation  is,  tbrt 
when  there  is  a  full  and  proper  settlement  made  between  the  sheriff  and  thecooDtjtb^ 
will  be  but  little  difference  either  way ;  but,  if  any,  the  county  may  be  in  debt  to  tlie  w 
for  a  small  amount. 

We  feel  it  our  duty  to  say,  further,  that  we  find  the  sheriffs  office  generally  in  tP^^ 
dition ;  the  sheriff  himself  discharging  bis  duties  well  and  faithfully,  as  also  his  sens 
deputies.  , 

In  this  connection  we  desire  to  make  special  mention  of  the  prompt,  detennitxdi  i* 
prudent  manner  in  which  Sheriff  Connor  and  his  deputies  managed  the  riot  which  occsnw 
in  our  county  in  August  last. 

We  huve  examined  the  county  jail,  and  premises  thereto  attached,  and  find  everjtbf 
usually  clean,  in  thorough  order,  and  evidently  well  kept.  We  find  the  prisODers  to  btn 
good  treatment,  abundant  food,  well  prepared,  and  proper  precaution  to  prpreot  eta^ 
The  officers  in  charge  of  this  public  institution  desire  special  mention. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  manner  in  which  the  law  for  working  prisooersjB^ 
side  of  the  jail  is  being  executed.  Only  one  man,  to  wit,  Mr.  J.  C.  Gilmore,  w  *|l'***°j 
have  the  prisoners,  and  he  on  a  single  bond  for  $1,000.  We  do  not  consider  this  inacR>^ 
ance  either  with  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law,  and  it  deserves  attention  forthwith  froo  t" 
proper  authorities,  who  are  understood  to  be  the  bpard  of  supervisors.  . 

We  believe  the  bonds  of  county  officers,  as  a  general  fact,  with  some  exceptions  ^ 
Insufficient.  The  terms  of  the  present  officials  is  now  so  near  out  that  we  presnae  oouiBf 
will  be  done,  but  regret  that  the  admonitions  of  former  grand  juries  in  this  respect  baveB* 
been  heeded. 

Our  examinafion  shows  that  both  on  bonds  of  county  officers  and  of  persons  reqtBJ*"" 
give  bond  for  appearance  at  court,  there  are  so  few  names  as  sureties  on  so  maoy  boiKM** 
are  compelled  to  say  that  wo  have  some  professional  bondsmen  in  tlie  county.  ^^J** 
ascertained  that  in  some  instances  flagrant  perjury  has  been  committed  by  saretiei  t"^!* 
have  endeavored  to  apply  the  correciive  without  any  regard  to  race,  color,  party,  or  *** 
standing. 

It  affords  the  grand  jury  great  pleasure  to  testify,  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this****?" 
to  the  high  appreciation  they  have  of  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  your  bcoor»j2 
office  have  been  performed.  That  you  have  executed  the  criminal  laws  with  vigor  and  «*• 
is  evidenced  by  the  notable  decrease  of  crime.    The  high  esteem  in  which  your  1m^' 
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Dally  bj  all  classes  of  men  in  Noxubee  county  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the 
and  good-will  of  the  people.  The  judicial  accuracy,  the  honesty,  the  freedom  from 
p,  the  firmness  and  courtesy  of  your  honor,  will  always  be  gratefully  remembered 
pie,  and  insure  their  lasting  respect  and  confidence  in  the  court.  As  the  present 
ice  of  your  honor  will  expire  in  a  few  months,  and  a  successor  will  be  appointed 
,ber  term  of  this  court  in  Noxubee  County,  we  earnestly  hope  that  your  honor 
ippointed  to  your  present  high  position,  ^d  feel  confident  such  will  be  the  voice 
pie  of  our  county. 

iffords  further  pleasure  to  extend  to  Maj.  H.  B.  Whitfield,  the  district-attorney, 
t  thanks  for  the  polity  and  able  counsel  be  has  given  to  us,  and  the  prompt  and 
ar  in  which  he  has  discharged  his  arduous  duties  in  waiting  upon  the  grand  jury 
uting  criminals  and  ferreting  out  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
usion  of  the  whole  matter,  we  make  special  mention  of  the  prompt,  carefal,  and 
large  of  duty  by  our  leading  'bailiff,  Mr.  Sam.  A.  Tarrant.  In  toe  discbarge  of 
3  duties  he  has  rendered  us  distinguished  services,  and,  in  closing  our  labors,  we 
lim  with  regret, 
nlly  submitted* 

TH08.  M.  SARGENT, 

Foremnn  of  the  Grand  Jury. 

W.  W.  DOSS. 

ALEX.  JEFFRIES. 

D.  H.  THOMAS. 

J.  D.  HODGES. 

W.  N.  HAYNES. 

W.  B.  SHUMAKER. 

HUBBARD  MAY. 

PETER  BEASLY. 

NICK  COATS. 

CHARLES  LOVELESS. 

SAM.  COLEMAN. 

GEORGE  AMES. 

FELIX  CLAY. 

S.  8.  FIELDS. 

T.  M.  H.  DANTZLER. 

BRISTOW  SMITH. 

US  there  any  objection  made  to  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
ity  by  any  of  the  other  officers — any  charges? — A.  The  county 
r  was  found  to  have  paid  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  for 
e  had  no  authority  and  he  refunded  the  amount  after  having  it 
out  to  him,  aiM  all  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  had 
mounts  in  excess  of  their  legal  amount. 
EASE.   This  was  rumor  and  not  of  the  witness's  own  knowl- 

y  Mr.  Money.)  State  facts  and  not  rumors. — A.  As  to  the 
•n  of  the  grand  jury  that  was  rumor. 

at  was  rumor;  now  state  what  you  know  of  your  own  personal 
ge. — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  also 
i  the  amount  when  their  attention  was  called  to  it. 

y  Mr.  Pease  : 

ey  did  refund  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

y  Mr.  Money  : 

d  they  refund  of  their  own  motion  or  was  the  demand  made  on 
f  the  Taxpayers'  Union! — A.  They  refunded  of  their    own 

at  least  there  was  no  demand  made  upon  them.  I  may  also 
at,  notwithstanding  a  large  amount  of  taxes  was  collected,  the 
8  were  at  a  very  great  discount ;  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  cents 

usual  price.  This  embraced  all  classes  of  warrants,  common- 
und  and  public-school-fund  warrants  as  well  as  general  county 

8. 

)  you  know  what  the  State  warrants  were  worth  at  that  time,  in 
A.  Only  from  hearsay ;  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  what  they  are  worth  now  f — A.  J^t  par. 

Q.  At  par? — A.  So  I  was  informed  by  a  letter  from  a  man  in  the 
legislature,  since  coming  here. 

Q.  How  are  your  county  warrants  now  ! — A.  Just  before  I  left  for 
Washington  I  called  upon  Judge  Ames,  county  superintendent  of 
pnblic  instruction,  who  has  speculated  largely  in  warrants,  and  per- 
haps he  holds  the  largest  proportion  of  county  warrants  now  oat^stand- 
ing.  I  asked  him  what  he  wonld  take  for  his  warrants.  Oe  said  be 
wanted  par.  After  talking  with  him  for  some  time  he  said  tometbit 
he  would  take  ninety-nine  cents,  but  would  not  sell  them  for  any  less. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 
Q.  These  are  the  county  warrants! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  That  is  the  difference  made  in  one  year? — A.  Since  the  1st  of 
January,  1876. 

Q.  Since  the  democrats  came  into  power! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  tax  been  increased  or  diminished  since  the  democrats 
have  had  charge! — A.  The  State  tax  was  decreased  from  nine  and 
a  half  to  six  and  a  half  mills. 

Q.  The  State  tax  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  county  tax  from  ten  andtbree- 
quarters  to  ten.  When  the  democratic  party  came  in  they  bad  to 
pay  approximating  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  pay  off.  It  ff« 
rendered  necessary  tbat  they  should  go  to  the  extreme  limit  in  making 
a  levy  for  county  purposes. 

Q.  How  was  that  debt  incurred ! — A.  Chiefly  on  account  of  the 
school-fund ;  and  upon  those  issues  I  have  mentioned  our  canvass  vas 
made  chiefly  in  Noxubee  County. 

Q.  What  did  that  split  amount  to  in  the  republican  party  on  the  con- 
gressional ticket  and  the  county  ticket !  What  effect  did  it  have  on  tbe 
result! — A.  My  impression  is  that  it  weakened  the  republieaa partj. 
That  is  my  impression.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  encouraged  the  democrats 
to  make  an  effort  to  succeed;  they  got  so  good  an  opportunity  to  defeat 
both  wings  of  the  party. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 
Q.  You  state  that  as  your  opinion! — A.  Yes,  my  opinion. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  about  that  campaign  of  1875! — A.  Itmigit 
be  proper  to  say  I  canvassed  the  county ;  I  went  over  the  county  dnrinj 
the  canvass  and  was  present  at  most  of  the  political  meetings. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  a  letter  addressed  by  George  B.  Harris,  attor- 
ney-general of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  defining  the  causes  that  led  to  that  result! — A.  I  have ;  at  least 
a  communication  published  in  the  papers;  and  it  has  never  beeu  denied. 

Q.  Let  us  see  that.  I  will  put  that  in  evidence. — A.  There  is  tke 
letter,  [handing.]  I  do  not  know  the  attorney-general ;  he  is  a  republi- 
can, however,  as  far  as  I  know ;  and  he  has  the  confldenoe  and  respeel 
of  all  classes  of  people. 

(The  document  is  as  follows :) 

Attorney-General's  Office,    ^ 

Jackton,  JUiss^  iVbcemftcr  24,  l5<<>- 

To  his  Excellency  U,  5.  Grants  President  of  the  United  States  : 

Sir:  Mississippi,  with  a  republicao  majority  two  years  ago  of  21,000,  has  just  go«^ 
ocratic  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  say  30,000.  This  was  no  less  astonishing  to  t» 
democracy  than  it  was  sad  to  the  ropablicans ;  and  inasmach  aa  many  have  ondertaleBt' 
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ant  for  our  defeat,  and  contradictory  statements  have  been  made  as  to  the  real  cause,  I 
I  it  proper  to  wiite  and  (i^iye  you  a  plain  and  unvarnished  statement  of  affairs  here ;  and 
9  it  is  painful  to  give  the  whole  troth,  yet  it  will  in  some  degree  relieve  me,  as  legal  ad- 
,  from  the  responsibility  of  many  of  the  fatal  blunders  of  the  present  State  administra- 
and  at  the  same  time  give  the  real  causes  of  our  defeat.  Governor  Ames  was  inaugu- 
I  in  January,  1874,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices.  His  address  promised  economy 
reform,  ana  was  well  received  by  the  whole  country.  Even  our  political  opponents,  in 
le  of  disruption,  many  of  them  having  voted  for  him,  expressed  a  willingness  to  support 
in  all  that  be  had  promised  and  advised.  But  instead  of  encouraging  overy  indication 
)turning  friendship,  his  cold  indifference  drove  them  at  once  into  a  direct  antagonism, 
teemed  to  contract  his  views  and  narrow  his  circle  of  friends  to  a  few  confidential  ad- 
's, as  it  were,  a  close  corporation  of  mercenary  men,  who  knew  but  little  of  the  wants  of 
people  of  the  State  and  cared  less ;  men  who  nave  no  identity  of  interest  or  sympathy  in 
mon  with  the  people  of  the  State. 

nd  to  deal  plain,  I  must  call  names— A.  R.  Howe,  and  a  few  lesser  lights,  if  possible; 
mondfthe  State  printer  and  chief  clerk  in  the  treasurer's  office,  lobbyist  around  the  leg- 
uro,  especially  on  the  printing  bills,  which  pay  him  nearly  $dO,000  per  annum,  when 

000  would  he  too  much.  He  leaves  his  printing-office  in  the  hands  of  another,  it  is  said, 
salary  of  $1,800  in  currency,  and  takes  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  State  treasurer 
i,5(K)  in  State  warrants,  worth  75  or  UO  cents  on  the  dollar.  This  he  could  well  af- 
.  because  he  handled  the  funds  of  the  State,  and  if  he  cashed  his  own  warrants,  he 
es  nearly  $20,000  per  annum  on  that,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  it,  except  his 
honesty.  There  has  been  much  cgmplaint  of  this,  yet  it  is  persisted  in  to  this  day. 
the  treasurer's  office  is  to  change  hands,  since  the  special  election  to  fill  the  vacancy, 
his  office  as  State  printer  is  about  to  expire,  and  now  he  wants  to  be  postmaster  at 
sburgh.  I  regret  to  add  that  he  is  so  degraded  that  the  charge  of  corruption  and  brib- 
s  no  offense  to  him,  and  it  comes  from  various  sources. 

»rgan,  who  is  sheriff  of  Yazoo  County,  has  long  been  a  refugee  from  bis  county,  chair- 
o?  the  late  State  convention,  and  husband  of  a  very  respectable  colored  woman ;  who, 
i  State  senator,  offered  in  writing  to  sell  his  vote  for  $2,000,  and  Kaymond  refused  to 
t,  saying  that  he  had  already  paid  him  $900,  and  that  was  enough  for  that  vote. 
H.  Howe,  ex-county  treasurer  and  ex-member  of  Congress^  who  took  from  the  treasury 
molaCounty«  through  an  ignorant  colored  board  of  supervisors,  and  now  unlawfully  re- 
>  the  sum  of  |5, 125.97,  (I  have  a  certified  transcript  of  the  record,)  and  which  he  does 
leny,  but  refuses  to  pay.  This,  in  brief,  is  a  small  part  of  the  record  of  three  of  the  gov- 
'"h  confidential  advisers,  friends,  and  counselors,  and  he  must  have  known  their  charac- 
U  the  while. 

TAMPERING  WITH  THE  BEKCH. 

trough  these  and  other  friends  he  had  very  full  control  of  the  legislature,  and  could  pre- 
ilmost  any  legislation  that  looked  at  all  plausible,  either  for  the  good  of  the  State,  the 

1  of  the  party,  or  for  self-aggrandizement,  and  the  sequel  has  shown  how  he  used  that 
3r.    The  first  session  of  the  legislature  passed  with  but  little  or  no  reform,  and  we  felt 

Under  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  State  he  was  required  to  appoint  twenty 
Lcellors,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate.    This,  of  course,  should  have  been 

during  the  session  of  the  senate  ;  but,  for  some  reason  best  known  to  himself,  he  re- 
1  to  do  it,  but  waited  until  the  adjournment,  and  then  made  the  appointments  in  vaca- 

aud  this  was  set  aside  by  the  supreme  court,  (see  Brady  vs.  Howe,  50  Miss.  Report, 
'7,)  thtt  court  holding  that  the  appointments  should  have  been  made  during  the  session 
^e  senate.  It  was  manifestly  his  duty  to  make  the  appointments  during  the  session  of 
senate,  and  to  have  sent  them  in  for  confirmation,  as  the  terms  of  office  expired  long 
re  the  next  session.  But  the  governor,  in  his  desire  to  control  the  judiciary  as  well  as 
-xecntive  department  of  the  State,  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  making  the  appoint- 
ts  iu  vacation  and  then  holding  the  appointments  over  them  in  terror  until  the  next  ses- 

of  the  legislature,  and  if  they  did  not  please  him  in  their  decrees,  &c.,  he  would  with- 
'  their  names,  (as  ho  did  in  one  case,)  thus  making  the  judiciary  of  the  State  subservient 
^e  executive  in  violation  of  the  constitution*  (see  Article  III,  sections  1  and  2, )  and  he 
i«ily  removed  Chancellor  Drenam,  as  I  believe,  because  in  a  case  of  habeas  corpus  be 
sed  bail  to  the  govemor^s  friend,  Morgan,  on  charge  of  the  murder  of  Hillard. 
^  his  selection  of  men  to  ^1  these  important  judicial  positions,  he  did  not  confine  him- 
to  the  legal  profession.  He  made  some  good  appointments,  it  is  true,  but  iu  two  or  three 
^ces  he  appointed  men  who  had  received  a  law  license  only  a  few  days  since  for  the 
pose  of  being  appointed,  who  had  never  had  a  case  in  court,  totally  ignorant  of  the  law 
Practice,  who  diu  not  know  a  plea  in  bar  from  a  demurrer;  in  one  case  a  man  notoriously 
a1  and  corrupt,  and  in  another  case  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  giving  strength  to  his 
Dd  Howe  for  Congress  ;  and  that  chancellor,  to  secure  the  sending  in  of  his  name  for 
firmation,  appointed  Howe's  brother  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  and  clerk  of  the  board  of 
^^nrisors  of  Panola  County,  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  an  investigation  of 
*^6'8  indebtedness  to  Panola  County.    In  one  case  he  appointed  a  Mr,  Peyton,  son  of  the 
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cbief-jostice,  and  then  refused  to  send  his  name  to  the  senate  because  he  decided  a  ca«  coo* 
trary  to  the  eovemofs  wishes.  Feud  in?  the  trial  of  this  case,  he  sent  for  the  chief-iuittce 
and  desired  him  to  control  the  action  of  nis  son  the  chancellor.  This  aroused  the  booe^ 
indipfnation  of  the  chief-justice  and  broke  up  the  friendly  relations  between  tbeo.  Tbe 
chief-justice  then  dealt  him  a  well-merited  caatigation  which  resulted  in  the  withholding  of 
the  name  of  young  Mr.  Peyton  from  the  senate. 

BLOODY  BLUNDER  AT  VICKSBURGH. 

In  December,  1874,  troubles  grew  up  in  Vicksburgh.  Indictments  were  pending a^osi 
two  or  three  of  the  county  officers.  Complaints  were  made  as  to  the  sheriff's  bond  u  tax- 
collector.  He  was  ill- treated  and  forced  to  resign.  There  was  much  confusion  andaDuciiT. 
The  sheriff  fled  to  Jackson  for  advice  and  instructions,  disregarding  his  resignatioo  uiukf 
duress.  I  do  not  know  all  the  advice  the  governor  gave  him,  but  the  presumption  istbtlx 
received  advice,  as  he  returned  and  acte<i.  He  notified  the  colored  people  by  cireaUrsto 
come  to  Vicksburgh  armed  on  Monday  morning,  which  they  attempted  to  do,  and  mifij 
one  hundred  lives  were  lost  in  the  fight.  How  far  the  governor  is  responsible  for  these Br«, 
or  whether  responsible  at  all,  I  cannot  say,  but  Colonel  Wells  has  charged  him  in  tbeptpi 
with  the  use  of  language  well  calculated  in  its  nature  to  produce  riot  and  bloodshed,  aim  Ik 
has  never  denied  it  and  I  do  not  think  he  will.  Since  that  time  he  has  never  confprredor 
advised  with  me  about  anything  or  matter  whatever,  being  by  law  his  legal  adviser.  I  speak 
of  this  to  say  that  I  am  not  responsible  before  the  country  for  any  of  bis  blunders. 

REFORM  TRAMPLED  UNDER  FOOT. 

In  January,  187.5,  the  legislature  met,  (after  a  short  extra  session  in  December.  J874,)ni 
then  the  friends  of  economy  and  reform  were  hopeful  of  some  legislation  that  woald  pn 
relief  to  the  people  and  g^ve  to  the  party  a  record  tnat  could  be  defended  before  the  eoootiT. 
The  taxes  were  too  high,  especially  as  the  property  was  in  the  main  unproductive,  tod  reia 
was  asked  for  by  the  whole  people.  A  few  of  us  were  in  earnest  in  our  entreaties  for  |m^ 
and  honest  State  government;  so  much  so,  that  on  the  10th  of  February  last  I  wrote  tt 
open  letter  to  the  Hon.  A.  Warner,  a  prominent  republican  State  senator,  which  wu  p&^ 
lished,  and  in  which  I  gave  him  what  I  regarded  as  the  duty  of  the  party  in  the  IegisIatBn> 
The  lower  house  indorsed  my  letter  by  resolution  and  promised  to  act  upon  its  sagg*^ 
It  advised  a  liberal  and  honest  policy ;  pointed  out  the  danger  of  defeat  if  we  pnrsaedtli 
course  of  other  Southern  States,  and  predicted  the  result  that  has  ensued  ;  begged  the  ^ 
to  redeem  its  pledges,  if  it  would  protract  its  lease  of  power  ;  declared  that  if  it  Tiolatediti 
pledges  it  deserved  to  be  defeated  ;  using  every  argument  in  iny  power  to  induce  tbeprtftf 
action  on  the  part  of  the  legislature— pointing  out  the  means  by  which  expenses  coaldbecst 
off  and  the  taxes  reduced. 

I  advised  a  reduction  in  the  matter  of  public  printing.  The  legislature  passed  a  bill  ui 
the  governor  vetoed  it.  (Raymond  was  State  printer.)  I  advised  a  reduction  in  tbesaltf? 
of  county  superintendents  of  public  education.  The  legislature  passed  the  bill  and  tbef«^ 
emor  vetoed  it.  I  advised  a  change  in  the  constitution,  so  as  to  give  us  biennial  sta^f^^ 
of  the  legislature.  (This  would  save  nearly  $100,000  per  annum.)  We  had  pledf^editis 
our  message.  The  resolution  passed  the  lower  house  and  went  to  the  senate.  f^|^ 
governor  actually  lobbied  the  senate  and  advised  his  friends  to  vote  against  it,  and  defe^w 
it  by  one  vote. 

On  the  contrary,  in  his  aspirations  for  the  United  States  Senate,  it  seemed  neceisa^  t> 
strengthen  his  hands  by  giving  him  more  patronage  and  power.  At  this  time,  it  onj  ^ 
well  to  note,  that  quite  a  number  of  the  legislators,  having  no  interest  or  connectioQ  witlitr 
in  the  State,  were  out  of  employment,  except  during  the  session,  and  set  sboat  to  era* 
new  offices  and  did  create  the  office  of  **  revenue  agent,"  whose  duty  it  was  to  bust  ^ 
frauds,  defalcation,  &c.,  and  receive  half  the  sums  collected  as  his  pay,  and  the  govenc 
appointed  Po  this  office  five  members  of  the  legislature,  in  open  violation  of  the  expR^P 
vision  of  the  constitution.    They  having  created  the  offices  could  not  hold  them  bjaf'^'^ 


ment.  (See  Constitution,  Art.  IV,  sec  38.)  This  gave  lucrative  employ ment  for  ha  frieo^ 
while  they  could  work  for  him  for  the  United  States  Senate,  and  I  believe  that  was  gco^? 
a  condition-precedent  to  his  appointments.  Again,  in  the  face  of  the  constitntioa,  kif 
adherents  introduced  a  bill  autnorizing  him  to  appoint  the  tax-collector  for  eachcoostf- 
They  passed  it  after  much  caucusing,  in  which  pistols  (I  am  informed  by  a  member)  v«* 
presented  to  force  members  to  pledge  their  support  to  the  bill.  The  governor  approred  it 
and  acted  under  it  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  the  supreme  court  has  set  that  law  aside » 
unconstitutional.     (See  L.  French  vs.  The  State  of  Mississippi,  opinion.) 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  party  in  this  State  has  been  governed  and  controlled  b.ri 
few  men,  not  to  exceed  a  half  dozen,  including  the  governor,  who  have  persistently  wi«" 
the  constitution,  and  the  most  sacred  pledges  that  the  party  had  made  in  its  platform.  TbA 
in  two  instances,  he  approved  two  bills  on  the  same  day  which  contradictea  each  otbfr:iw 
this,  with  a  few  other  unpardonable  blunders,  caused  the  calling  of  an  extra  session  of  * 
legislature  in  July  last,  without  any  extraordinary  occasion,  thus  giving  three  se«ioB** 
eight  months,  instead  of  one  in  two  years  as  we  had  promised. 
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ten  came  the  canvass  for  the  November  election  of  1875.  The  State  convention  was 
,  vrith  Morgan  as  chairman.  It  not  only  failed,  but  positively  refused  to  indorse  the 
mal  administration,  Senator  Peskse  insisting  on  it ;  but  before  the  delegation  started  to 
hington  to  ask  for  the  removal  of  several  of  the  Government  officers  they  called  a  cen- 
*xecQtive  committee  together,  aod  thev  indorsed  your  administration,  and  added  it  as 
on  20,  and  then  started  to  the  capital  to  ask  the  removal  of  Senator  Pease,  Judge 
ms,  and  Captain  Lake,  to  make  room  for  some  of  their  friends. 

presume  that  the  reasons  of  the  refusal  to  indorse  the  national  administration  were 
):  The  governor  had  proclaimed  that  he  had  *'been  snubbed**  by  the  administration 
''ashiugton.  The  governor  had  commenced  his  fight  on  Senator  Pease,  doubtless  be- 
e  he  thought  Pease  would  bo  in  his  way  for  the  United  States  Senate.  He  and  Howe 
hi  Colonel  Wells,  because  they  thought  Wells  would  be  in  Howe's  way  for  ro'clection 
ongress,  and  it  seems  now  that  he  was.  You  will  perceive  that  there  is  some  difference 
pinion  among  republicans  here  as  to  what  is  true  and  geouine  republicanism :  the 
irents  of  the  State  administration,  who  have  pursued  a  suicidal  policy,  on  the  one  hand, 
on  the  other,  those  of  us  who  advocate  and  defend  the  national  administration,  and 
t  upon  honest  and  economical  State  government.  * 

I  a  further  evidence  of  the  effect  produced  by  their  course  of  conduct  in  the  recent 
rass,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  State  who  would  so  stultify  himself  as  to  undertake  to 
nd  the  record  made  by  the  party  in  the  last  two  years  ;  and  we  were  under  the  necessity 
•cussing  men  instead  of  measures,  and  no  one  could  meet  the  democrats  in  joint  dis- 
vjJi  as  rormerly.  Senator  Pease,  General  McKee.  Judgfe  Stearns,  and  myself  made  a 
speeches  for  Wells  against  Howe,  tho  friend  of  Ames,  and  for  this  offense  we  were 
ed  democrats  by  Howe  and  others.  That  was  a  falsehood  too  infamous  to  require  con- 
iction.  Now,  I  think  the  real  cause  of  our  defeat  is  obvious.  The  democrats,  at  all 
is  ready  to  use  any  and  all  roean^,  fair  or  foul,  to  succeed,  seized  upon  this  as  a  favora- 
time,  when  our  record  could  not  be  defended,  to  produce  terror  and  to  intimidate  the 
red  voters,  which  they  did.  Whether  there  was  real  danger  or  not,  the  colored  people 
'Ved  it,  and  many  thousands  of  them  either  remained  at  home  or  voted  the  democratic 
3t ;  and  hence  the  peaceable  and  quiet  election,  and  our  defeat. 

mother  cause :  The  governor,  a  short  time  before  the  election,  commenced  organizing 
State  militia.  This  led  the  colored  people  to  believe  that  there  was  real  danger,  and 
Ames  was  their  best  friend  and  that  ne  would  protect  them.  But,  a  few  days  before 
lection,  there  came  among  us  a  strange  man,  (I  think  they  called  him  Colonel  Chase — 
'er  met  him,)  who  took  charge  of  the  peace  department,  as  it  was  called,  and  made  a 
Promise  with  the  democracy,  and  Governor  Ames  disbanded  his  militia.  And  now, 
Hsord  having  driven  almost  every  whiti^  man  from  the  party,  the  colored  men  had  no 
I  support,  and  they  despaired  of  success,  and  the  party  was  an  easy  prey  to  the  po- 
1  enemy.  But  while  they  thought  they  had  protection  they  had  nominated  in  some  of 
onnties  tickets  that  would  disgrace  Mexico  or  Santo  Domingo,  and  this,  too,  served  to 
>«rate  the  democracy,  and  thus  it  is  seen  that  our  defeat  was  caused  by  the  democrats 
•^  advantage  of  the  shameful  imbecility  and  base  corruption  of  our  State  administra- 
%nd  a  few  adherents. 

to  the  complaints  against   Senator  Pease,  the  head   and  front  of  his   offending  is 
N}ld  and  fearless  manner  of  defending  the  national  administration  in  the  coarse  you 

taken  in  Mississippi  affairs,  and  his  fair  exposure  of  corruption  in  the  State. 
>lonel  Wells  is  called  a  democrat  by  the  wreckers  because  he  beat  Howe  for  Congress, 
had  the  temerity  to  speak  the  truth  concerning  affairs  here.     He  was  the  regular  re- 
i^an  nominee  for  Congress.     Howe  was  the  issue  of  a  bogus  and  bolting  convention, 
democracy  bad  no  candidate:  they  preferred  Wells  to  Howe,  and  voted  for  him,  and 
d  received  the  support  of  all  of  both  parties,  and  hence  a  large  majority.     He  is  a  true 
blican  and  a  stanch  supporter  of  the  national  administration,  as  I  am  sure  his  course 
ODgress  will  prove^  and  this  I  regard  as  a  good  test  of  a  true  republican.    As  a  theory 
^vernment,  I  would  say  we  will  generally  find  good  people  to  uphold  a  good  govern 
t,  or  to  resist  a  bad  one. 

MISSISSIPPI'S  NEEDS. 

is  easy  to  enforce  a  good  government,  because  we  will  have  willing  people  ;  but  it  will 
ifficult  to  enforce  a  bad  government,  because  we  will  have  an  unwilling  people.  A  consti- 
^n  and  laws  are  of  little  value  on  paper,  unless  they  find  a  lodgement  in  the  hearts  of 
people.  We  have  a  good  constitution,  but  our  legislation  has  been  unwise  and  has  given 
QQch  trouble.  And  this  is  the  point  to  which  we  have  come ;  in  the  light  of  the  ex- 
ance  of  other  Southern  States,  our  party  has  rushed  heedlessly  into  a  shameful  defeat, 
should  have  known  as  well  before  as  since  the  election  that  the  democrats  were  un* 
pnlous  in  a  contest,,  and  would  have  resorted  to  every  stratagem,  and  therefore  we 
ned  our  friends  of  the  importance  of  abundant  caution. 

^e  want  to  carry  this  State  next  year  in  the  presidential  election.  We  cannot  do  it  as 
low  stand.  We  must  have  honest  men  in  the  front.  Those  who  have  scuttled  the  ship  of 
a  must  take  back  seats.     We  must  have   men  on  whose  promises  the  people  can 
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rely ;  men  who  will  give  character  and  moral  support  to  the  party :  otherwise  the  wbite 
people  will  never  a^ain  rally  to  us;  we  will  be  asain  defeated,  and  the  architects  of  oar 
ruin  will  leave  the  State  as  rats  leave  a  sinking:  ship.  I  believe  we  can  carry  tiie  Sut« 
next  year  by  proper  maDai^ement  and  an  honest  course.  Thousands  are  a^ain&t  lu  now 
who  fear  to  trust  the  democracy,  and  will  go  with  us  under  favorable  auspices ;  and  if  m 
State  administration  had  pursued  the  proper  course  for  the  last  two  years,  the  democnti 
could  never  have  beaten  us.  I  know  the  people  of  the  State,  having  raided  among  tb«nfor 
twenty-thiee  years.  The  Government  appointees  here,  we  think,  are  (rood  men  and  true  re- 
publicans. We  need  no  changes  made  fdr  political  purposes,  and  uo  troops.  Lesretbe 
management  of  tbes^  matters  to  your  real  friends.  I  am  sure  that  affiirs  here  baTebccfl 
misrepresented  to  yon  by  designing  men  for  their  selfish  ends.  I  think  I  can  lakeaf&ir 
and  impartial  view  of  the  situation,  having  no  aspirations  for  place  or  positiou,  bat  bire 
the  temerity  to  speak  the  plaiu,  unvarnished  truth  in  these  matters. 

This  letter,  though  of  some  length,  has  been  but  a  bare  outline  of  the  charactt^r  and  cob- 
duct  of  a  rew  would-be  leaders  who  have  wrought  our  sad  defeat,  and  should  they  cbooeeio 
deny  anything  I  have  said  of  them,  1  will  not  only  prove  it,  but  strike  them  at  other poiBti 
equally  as  salient. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

G.  E.  HARRK. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Revels  late 
United  States  Senator  from  Mississippi,  to  the  President  ou  the  same 
subject! — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  published  in  the  papers,  and  also  in  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  Boutwell  committee. 
Q.  It  is  in  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Then  we  will  call  for  that. 

[The  document  is  as  follows : 

Holly  Springs.  Miss., 

November  6,  li^ 
To  his  Excelleucy  TT.  S.  Grant, 

President  of  the  United  States  : 

Mv  Dear  Sir:  In  view  of  the  results  of  the  recent  election  in  our  State, I  haredeW- 
nlined  to  write  you  a  letter  canvassing  the  situation  and  giving  you  my  views  thereoa.  I 
will  premise  by  saying  tliat  I  am  no  polititian,  though  having  been  honored  bj  a  sen  is 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  never  have  sought  political  preferment,  nor  do  I  askitDov.bst 
am  engaged  in  my  calling — ihe  ministry;  ancV  feeling  an  earnest  desire  for  ibeweiftwo^ 
all  the  people,  irrespective  of  race  or  color,  I  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  submit  to  jou^ 
consideration  a  few  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  political  situation  in  this  State. 

Since  reconstruction,  the  masses  of  my  people  have  been,  as  it  were,  enslaved  io  niodbT 
unprincipled  adventurers,  who,  caring  for  country,  were  willing  to  stoop  to  snythin^.M 
matter  how  infamous,  to  secure  power  to  themselves  and  perpetuate  it..  My  people  veoit' 
urally  republicans  and  always  will  ho  ;  but  as  they  grow  older  in  freedom  so  do  thej  iu** 
dom.  A  great  portion  of  them  have  learned  that  tliey  were  being  used  as  mere  tooU.iui^'' 
in  the  late  election,  not  being  able  to  correct  the  existing  evil  among  themselve«,tber^ 
termined,  by  casting  their  ballots  against  these  unprincipled  adventurers,  to  oTertkro* 
them  ;  and  now  that  they  have  succeeded  in  defeating  these  unprincipled  adveotar^ns  tW 
are  organizing  for  a  republican  victory  in  187(5;  that  we  will  be  successful  there  canw''* 
a  douljt.  There  are  many  good  white  republicans  in  the  State  who  will  uuite  with  a-s** 
who  have  aided  us  in  establishing  ourselves  as  a  people.  In  almoft  every  iustaoceti»^ 
men  who  have  aided  us  have  been  cried  down  by  the  so-called  republican  officials  in  p^^*^ 
in  the  State.  My  people  have  been  told  by  these  schemers,  when  men  were  placed  Bptf 
the  ticket  who  were  notoriously  corrupt  and  dishonest,  that  they  must  vote  forth<;in:  it** 
the  salvation  of  the  party  depended  upon  it ;  that  the  man  who  scratched  a  ticiiet  ^^^}^ 
republican  This  is  only  one  of  the  many  means  these  unprincipled  demagogues  haveo^ 
vised  to  perpetuate  the  intellectual  bondage  of  my  people.  To  defeat  this  policy,  »t  the|*^* 
election  men  irrespective  of  race,  color,  or  party  affiliation,  united  and  voted  together •pj*' 
men  known  to  be  incompetent  and  dishonest.  I  cannot  recognize,  nor  do  the  idssmsi^^ 
people  who  read,  recognize  the  majority  of  the  officials  who  have  been  in  power  for  the  p^ 
two  years  as  republicans.  We  do  not  believe  that  republicanism  means  comipiioo,  tifc% 
and  embezzlement.  These  three  offenses  have  been  prevalent  among  a  great  portiooo^<^ 
office-holders;  to  them  must  be  attributed  the  defeat  of  the  republican  party  in tbeSw*' 
defeat  there  was ;  but  I,  with  all  the  lights  before  me,  look  upon  it  as  an  uprising  of  the  p«^ 
pie,  the  whole  people,  to  crush  out  corrupt  rings  and  men  from  power.  Mis<(is5ippi  is ^ 
day  as  much  republican  as  it  ever  was,  and  in  November,  1876,  we  will  roll  oparw»i«f 
majority  for  the  republican  candidate  for  President,  whoever  he  may  l>e.  The  P^***"**^ 
of  the  wtiite  people  have  abandoned  their  hostility  to  the  General  Government  sod  repfl^ 
can  principles,  and  to-day  accept  as  a  fact  that  all  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  aodlBC 
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\Te  ready  to  (^arantce  to  my  people  every  riffbt  and  privilege  p^iiaranteed  to  an  Amer- 
itizen.  The  bitterness  and  hate  created  by  the  late  civil  strife  has.  in  my  opinion,  been 
rated  in  this  State,  except,  perhaps,  in  ffome  localities,  and  would  have  long:  since  been 
ly  obliterated  were  it  not  for  some  unprincipled  men,  who  would  keep  alive  the  bitter- 
of  the  past  and  inculcate  a  hatred  between  the  races,  in  order  that  they  may  asr^ran- 
hemselves  by  office  and  its  emoluments  to  control  my  people,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
Ae  them.  As  an  evidence  that  party-lines  in  this  State  have  been  obliterated,  men 
snpported  without  ref^ard   to  their  party  affiliations,  their   birth,  or  their  color,  by 

whj    heretofore   have   acted   with    the    democratic    party,  by  this    course    f^ivinjf 

ividence    of   their   sincerity   that    they  have    abandom^d   the  poliiical  issues  of  the 

and  were  only  desirous  of  inaugurating  an   honest    State    government  and  restor- 

I  mutual    confidence  between  the  races.      I  give    you   my  opinion ;    that   hud   our 

administration  adhered  to  republican  principles  and  stood  by  the  platform  upou 
bit  was  elected,  the  State  to-day  would  have  been  on  the  highway  of  prosperity. 
e  would  have  prevailed  within  her  borders,  and  the  republican  party  would  have 
aced  within  its  folds  thousands  of  the  best  and  purest  citizens  of  which  Missis- 
can  boast,  and  the  election  just  passed  would  have  been  a  republican  victory  of 
pi»s  than  eighty  to  a  hundred  thousand  majority;  but  the  dishonest  course  which  has 
pursued  has  forced  into  silence  and  retirement  nearly  all  the  leading  republicans  who 
uized  and  have  heretofore  led  the  party  to  victory.  A  few  who  have  been  bold  enough 
md  by  republican  principles  and  condemn  dishoneKty,  coiruption.  and  incompetency, 
been' supported  anB  elected  by  overwhelming  majoilties.  If  the  State  administration 
idbered  to  republican  principles,  advanced  patriotic  measures,  appointed  only  honest 
-ompetent  men  to  ofBce,  and  sought  lo  restore  confidence  between  the  races,  bloodt>hed 
d  bave  been  unknown,  peace  would  have  prevailed,  Federal  interference  been  un- 
^ht  of;  harmony,  friendship,  and  mutual  confidence  would  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
net. 

corclnaion,  let  me  say  to  yon,  and  through  yon  to  the  great  republican  party  of  the 
b,  that  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  in  behalf  of  my  people,  that  I  present  these  facts,  in  order 
they  and  the  white  people  (their  former  owners)  should  not  suffer  the  misrepreseuta- 
which  certain  demagogues  seemed  desirous  of  encouraging. 

Respectfully, 

H.  R.  REVELS.] 

!.  You  spoke  awbile  ago  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  taxpayers' 
)n;  that  they  pointed  out-some  overcharges  and  over-allowances  or 
ething  of  that  sort.  Do  you  know  of  a  meeting  of  tax-payers  and 
emorial  to  the  legislature  by  them  praying  for  a  reduction  of  taxes  t — 
1  have  been  so  informed. 

t.  Do  you  recollect  a  letter  written  by  General  George  McKee?-i-A. 
;  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  saw  a  letter  reported  to  be  from  General 
Koe. 

!.  Have  you  got  that  letter  !  We  will  put  it  hi. — A.  General  McKee 
nl  in  substance  that  the  remonstrance  of  the  tax-payers'  union  was 
tied  to  consideration,  and  that  the  reforms  they  suggested  were  wise 
coald  be  made  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  There  was 
lauger  of  cutting  too  deep  in  that  direction.  That  is  my  recollection 
be  substance  of  his  letter, 

(.  The  letter  did  him  credit,  you  think  f — A.  I  thought  so. 
he  following  is  the  petition  and  appeal  of  the  tax-payers  to  the 
slature :  - 

^n.  George  L.  Potter  submitted  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  which,  on 
3n  of  Colonel  Walter,  was  unanimously  adopted. 

3e  legislature  of  Mississippi : 

le  tax-payers  of  Mississippi,  assembled  by  delegates  in  convention,  respectfully  show: 
lat  by  reason  of  the  general  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  greatly  depressed  values  of 
roperty,  and  especially  of  our  great  staple,  the  present  rate  of  taxation  is  an  intolerable 
eu  and  much  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 

say  nothing  of  the  very  large  expenditures  for  common  schools,  the  present  rates  of 
ic  expenditure  greatly  exceed  the  amounta  deemed  snfficient  in  former  days  of  abound- 
realth. 

»-day,  the  masses  of  our  people  are  very  poor,  and  they  naturally  feel,  as  they  may  well 
md,  that  all  public  expenditures  should  be  greatly  reduced,  and  limited  by  the  strictest 

of  economy  to  the  plain  republican  system  made  necessary  by  their  impoverished  con- 

Q. 
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It  was  hoped  by  many  that  a  period  of  n^eat  prosperity  would  follow  the  re-oreanizatloo  of 
the  State,  and  provision  was  accordinfi^Iy  made  for  a  mostly  governmeDt ;  but  that  bopebi 
given  place  to  despair.  Every  day  the  people  have  grown  poorer ;  lands  have  diminisM 
m  value;  wages  have  grown  less,  and  all  indastries  h^ve  become  more  and  more panljud. 
It  is  daily  harder  and  harder  for  the  people  even  to  live ;  and  many  hearts  are  sttddeoed  to- 
day, burdened  with  dread,  lest  the  little  home,  only  shelter  for  wife  and  children,  shall  b* 
sold  away  by  the  tax-gatherer. 

These  terrible  truths  show  that  the  present  rate  of  exorbitant  expenditures  mnst  ee»«. 
or  the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  will  soon  he  utterly  exhausted*  and  their  goverameot  wiU 
be  disorganized.  A  wise  statesman  will  be  careful  to  consider  the  wants  of  the  people,  ftd 
studious  to  devise,  and  prompt  to  apply,  needful  remedies,  and  this  is  what  we  re^peet/Bi); 
ask  from  the  representatives  of  the  people.  We  are  satisfied  that  public  expenditoru  en 
be  very  largely  reduced  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  southern  people,  in  their  poverty,  have  now  to  bw 
many  burdens,  unknown  hen)  in  former  times.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  Stats  is 
enormous,  and  we  all  contribute,  indirectly  it  may  be,  to  pay  the  increased  Federal  apeaS- 
tures.  We  may  never  see  the  tax-gatherer,  but  we  pay  the  taxes  ;  they  make  putdik 
price  of  the  goods  we  buy.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  large  expense  of  otir  eooott- 
schooi  system.  These  large  items  may  doubtless  be  greatly  diminished  by  a  wiseecooocj, 
and  the  people  may  bear  them,  thus  limited,  as  necessary  burdens  ;  but  the  fact  tbtt  wttk 
strict  economy  such  burdens  may  continue  to  be  great,  is  a  strong  reason  for  rigid  eecfloar 
of  administration  wherever  it  is  possible 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  suffer  not  only  from  thecwtnoev 
burdens  of  needless  State  expenditure,  but  also  from  gross  waste  and  extravagance  of  Iwinii 
of  super  victors  ;  added  to  these  are  the  heavy  local  burdens  that  fall  upon  the  inhsbiUBti^ 
cities  and  towns  and  the  unhappy  people  of  the  levee  districts. 

In  September  last,  Senator  Sherman  said  to  the  people  of  Ohio : 

**  The  first  requisite  of  a  party  to  administer  the  government  now  is  econom/^tbe  w»i 
difficult  to  practice,  especially  after  a  pr*riod  of  great  expenditure.  What  we  most  iH«dB> 
very  large  reduction  in  local  taxes,  and,  still  more,  a  very  great  limitation  of  th«  powffif 
local  taxation.  Now  innumerable  local  authorities,  counties,  towns,  cities,  &(.,  hin  »* 
thority  to  levy  taxes  until  this  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  confiscation.  •  ^  *  '  ^"fj 
this  que.4tion  of  local  taxation,  we  ought  to  have  no  party,  or  soon  incomes  will  beabwrW 
by  taxes.'* 

Apt  words  these,  and  wise,  even  when  addressed  to  the  people  of  rich  and  prvpfiw 
Ohio !  With  what  added  force  do  they  apply  to  us  who  suffer  under  greater  local  bmi 
with  the  additional  weight  of  enormous  State  expenditures ! 

To  show  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  increase  of  taxation  imposed  on  this  imponw 
people,  we  will  cite  these  particulars,  viz : 

In  1869,  the  State  levy  was  10  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars  of  assessed  valoeof  In^ 

For  the  year  ]n71  it  was  four  times  as  great.  For  J872  it  was  eight  and  a  half  tmtt^ 
great.  For  the  year  1873  it  was  twelve  and  a  half  times  as  great,  for  the  jear  1H74  it  «•> 
Fourteen  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1869.  The  tax  levy  of  1874  was  the  lar^t  S^^ 
ever  levied  in  Mississippi,  and  to-day  the  people  are  poorer  than  ever  before. 

It  is  true  thut  now,  because  of  diminished  property  and  depressed  values,  tbe  pMT«>^ 
of  taxation  roust  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  revenue  levied  in  former  tiipec;  buivW 
we  complain  of  is,  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  levied  on  us,  in  our  povertj.  ^f 
exceeds  the  amount  levied  in  prosperous  days.  The  enormitv  of  this  great  iDcrea«n>* 
percentage,  will  become  more  plain  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  our  present  sffleswew 
very  greatly  exceed  the  market  values  of  the  property  assessed. 

Thus  as  the  people  become  poorer  are  their  tax  burdens  increaaed ! 

In  many  cases  the  increase  in  the  county  levies,  in  the  same  period,  has  been  »till  fm^ 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that  during  those  years  of  1°^^'^*^''^*'^ 
most  extravagant  tax  levies,  the  public  debt  was  increased  on  an  average  aobnallji'^ 
$tl64,0o0 — a  sum  of  itself  sufficient  to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  goveniroeot,«<*J^ 
cally  administered.  That  is,  the  State  spent  on  an  average  this  large  sum  eachy«r,<>*' 
and  above  the  amount  collected  on  those  monstrous  tax  levies  !  What  may  be  tbettew 
for  the  year  1874  is  not  revealed.  All  that  we  know  is,  that  many  of  the  very  larg»  •??* 
priations  for  the  year  were  some  time  since  exhausted.  .      . 

The  like  extraordinary  results  have  followed  the  operations  of  the  boards  of  wpem^* 
least  in  many  of  the  counties.  Whether  these  facts  prove  a  lack  of  economy  in  sdw^ 
tion,  or  are  to  be  regarded  as  sad  proofs  of  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  means  of  Uwp^'P 
and  their  consequent  inability  to  pay,  they  are  painful  to  contemplate.  ^ 

This  excessive  rate  of  expenditure  would  constrain  even  a  prosperous  P^pl^  ^^'^^l 
for  retrenchment  and  reform.    It  is  corrupting  in  effect,  and  altogether  evil  in  its  r^' 
But  if  none  of  these  things  existed  we  should  be  constrained  by  still  othc?  facts  to  '^^^^ 
appeal  to  your  honorable  body.  The  present  year  has  been  most  disastrous  to  all  eo^ 
in  agriculture,  and  consequently  to  all  other  pursuits.    If  all  the  crops  raised  is  tfaeSi" 
this  year  were  sold  at  present  market- value,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof  woald  o^ 
many  estimate,  pay  the  cost  of  production  and  the  taxes.    In  many  counties  the  resv^^ 
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I  more  disastrons,  the  crops  being  an  almost  total  failure.  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  in  some 
is  of  the  8tate  many  of  our  people  are  be^nnine  to  suffer  for  want  of  food,  and  very 
DT  are  restricted  in  their  poverty  to  a  very  few  of  tne  necessaries  of  life.    These  afflictions 

I  heaviest  at  present  on  the  very  large  class  of  our  poor  citizens,  but  all  classes  suffer 
Te  or  less  from  this  common  calamity,  and  the  year  of  their  probation  of  want  and  suffer- 
risbutjust  be^un. 

Presented  in  these  several  views  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  people  of  Mississippi,  our 
uent  appeal  amounts  to  this :  shall  the  few  officials,  the  mere  servants  of  the  people,  be 
miitted  to  fatten  and  ^row  richer  whilst  the  people  grow  poorer  and  starve  f  Shall  tlie^e 
blic  servants  be  privileged  to  enjoy  an  extravagant  waste  of  the  money  of  the  people  to 
e  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  State,  or  will  the  legislature  interpose  immediately, 
id  by  a  vigorous  system  of  wise  reform  enforce  rigid  economy  of  expenditure  in  all  de- 
xtmeots  of  the  government,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial,  and  in  counties,  cities, 
WU9,  and  districts  f  Let  all  supaiflnities  be  abolished.  Let  every  supernumerary  be  dis- 
arged.  Let  every  dollar,  as  far  as  possible,  be  saved  to  the  suffering  people.  For  the  prec- 
t,  and  until  the  State  has  become  rich  and  prosperous,  let  all  salaries  and  public  expendi- 
res  be  graded,  not  according  to  the  merits  and  capacities  of  officials,  but  be  reduced  and 
aded  to  the  lowest  possible  scale  compatible  with  the  efficiency  of  most  rigid  economy  of 
ministering  suited  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people. 
Throughout  the  whole  State  the  outcry  against  this  oppression  of  excessive  taxation  and 

II  greater  waste  of  expenditure  becomes  louder  and  aeeper  every  day,  and  it  comes  in- 
easinj^  in  volume  and  significant  emphasis  of  tone  and  expression  from  citizens  of  all 
isses  and  conditions.  All  fear  the  approaching  ruin  and  all  suffer  from  its  common  oppres- 
m,  the  difference  being  only  in  degree. 

With  regard  to  possibilities  for  retrenchment  anrl  reform,  we  quote  and  commend  to  the  care- 
1  contiideration  of  all  the  official  opinion  of  Governor  Ames,  as  follows :  **  There  are  opportu- 
ties  for  curtailment  in  every  branch  of  the  government.  *'  (Message  on  Finance,  session 
<•  page  3.) 

We  ask  the  earnest  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the  following  particulars,  in 
bich,  by  proper'  legislation,  very  large  sums  may  be  saved : 

The  public  printing,  by  the  grossness  of  its  excess,  amount.^  to  public  robbery.  We  sob- 
it  that  such  is  the  practical  result,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  on  which  the  extraordinary 
stem  is  tolerated.   Let  examples  be  cited  in  evidence. 

For  the  five  years  next  preceding  the  Ist  of  January,  1861,  the  average  cost  of  printing 
r  the  State  did  not  exceed  ^,000  per  annum. 

For  the  five  years  commencing  with  the  fiscal  year  1870  the  average  cost  of  the  printing 
r  the  State  has  exceeded  f73,0U0  each  year,  being  an  average  excess  each  year  on  the  for- 
er  of  $a'),000. 

This  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  public  printing  cannot  be  attributed  to  increased 
^pense  of  performine  the  public  work,  nor  to  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  our  citi- 
es, fur  the  like  conditions  exist  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia ;  and  yet  the  recent  report  of 
6  <^OD)ptroller-general  of  Georgia  shows  that  the  average  cost  of  the  public  printing  in 
•t  Slate  for  the  years  1872  and  1873  did  not  exceed  $10,000.    Mark  the  contrast  according 

the  above  average.  The  cost  of  the  public  printing  for  impoverished  Mississippi  for  those 
^0  jrears  was  over  eight  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  same  work  done  in  the  same  year 
r  the  State  of  Georgia ! 

The  journals  of  the  two  houses  of  our  legislature  contain  a  vast  amount  of  matter  utterly 
orthlesg  to  the  public,  and  their  enormous  bulk,  with  supplements  added,  might  well  cause 
'« inquiry,  why  were  they  gotten  up  in  that  bulky  form  if  not  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
»blic  printer  f  We  cite  for  the  contrast  two  examples,  and  one  may  verify  the  figures  in 
ir  State  library.  In  the  year  1856  the  joum^s  of  the  two  houses  contained  together  1, 163 
*geti.  lu  the  year  1873  the  journals  contain  together  6,393  pages:  that  is,  more  than  five 
lues  the  number  of  pages  contained  in  those  two  journals  for  the  year  1856.  Those  jour- 
^Is  contain  in  full  every  little  report  that  a  certain  bill  do  pass,  and  thus  they  arn  swelled 
ith  a  mass  of  useless  matter.  Doubtless  the  enormous  difference  in  the  cost  for  public 
'^Qting  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  journals  are  thus  bloated 
ith  useless  matter,  and  also  that  official  reports  are  printed  and  charged  for  more  than 
'ce,  and  in  part  because  of  exorbitant  rates  allowed  to  our  State  printer. 

The  remedy  for  these  gross  abuses  and  waste  of  expenditure  is  plain.  Let  the  journals  be 
i^tly  reduced  in  bulk,  so  as  to  contain  no  matter  not  useful  to  the  public  in  a  le^rislative 
*unial.  Require  the  official  reports  to  be  so  reduced  in  bulk  as  to  contain  only  essential 
■otters,  and  those  to  be  stated  in  briefest  intelligible  terms.  Diminish  both  numbers  and 
Qantities.  Let  no  documents  bo  printed  and  paid  for  more  than  once,  and  reduce  to  med- 
iate rates  the  prices  for  public  printing.  Apply  like  rules  of  economy  and  justice  to  the 
eople  to  the  public  printing  of  counties,  cities,  and  towns. 

lu  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  call  special  attention  to  the  district  printing  bill,  which 
'^8  publicly  advocated  upon  the  plea,  most  extraordinary  in  a  free  government,  that  it  is 
'^thjuHt  and  proper  to  tax  the  general  public  to  sustain  party  newspapers.  In  case  of  pub- 
^  sales,  and  in  many  others,  the  chief  value  of  a  newspaper  publication  consists  in  the  fact 
^at  it  ^ives  notice  to  the  people  of  the  particular  county  in  which  the  sale,  &c.,  is  to  be 
H^.  It  sdems  a  mere  mockery,  under  a  pretense  of  fairness,  to  advertise  the  property  of 
^^  citizen  for  sale  under  execution  or  for  taxes  in  a  distant  pait  ofibe  ^xxviVdel  Qk«>\a\^\»t  ^^^ 
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at  a  point  remote  from  the  county  in  which  the  sale  is  to  he  made.  The  same  is  true  of 
many  other  notices  required  to  he  puhlished.  In  very  many  cases  of  publication  refjuind 
to  be  made  under  the  law  the  seeming  notice  can  he  of  no  possible  use,  and  yet  tbe  poor 
citizen  is  taxed  with  tbe  costs  of  such  useless  publication. 

The  number  of  circuit  judges  and  chancellors  is  far  greater  than  the  needs  of  the  pabik 
service  require. 

Before  the  present  constitution  went  into  effect  there  were  but  ten  circuit  judgn  in  tbe 
Stat«.  who  not  only  discharged  all  the  duties  imposed  on  the  thirteen  circuit  jodges  ih'V 
provided  for,  but  also  performed  nearly  all  the  duties  now  imposed  on  twenty  chanceliors ; 
and  there  was  no  complaint  that  their  number  was  insufficient.  By  the  pres4*nt  ajstetDfand 
we  believe  in  that  respect  it  is  a  good  one)  most  of  the  business  formerly  done  bj  ibe  pro- 
bate judges  is  now  transacted  by  the  chancery  clerks.  The  chancellors  are  almost  exrhi- 
sively  occupied  in  what  is  strictly  chancery  or  equity  business,  which,  as  before  stated,  vu 
formerly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  judges.  The  litigation  in  the  circuit  and  chu* 
eery  courts  is  now  far  less  in  amount  and  value  than  it  was  when  we  had  only  ten  drciit 
judges.  The  constitutional  amendment  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  of  tbepeict 
has  been  made  to  include  all  civil  cases  not  exceeding  in  amount  $150,  and  the  poTprtrof 
our  people  by  which  business  transactions  are  very  much  limited  in  value,  have  taken  awij 
at  letist  DUC-third  of  the  civil  business  of  the  circuit  chancery  courts. 

The  expenses  of  the  legislative  department  have  grown  recently  into  enormous  propor- 
tions. The  sessions  are  now  annual,  and  have  been  greatly  prolong^,  and  there  has  beei 
a  great,  and,  as  we  respectfully  insist,  an  unnecessary,  increase  in  the  number  of  its  eo- 
ploy^s,  clerks,  door-keepers,  sergeant-at-arms,  porters,  and  pages.  Formerly  all  tbe  deiioi 
force  needed  was  furnished  to  the  house  of  representatives  at  $1,500  and  to  the  senate  it 
$1,200  for  a  session. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  the  services  of  the  members  of  yoorkoo* 
orable  body  are  not  worth  all  that  is  now  charged,  viz,  $500  per  annum.  There  ir«  do  pries 
within  our  means  to  pay  which  could  possibly  be  too  high  for  the  inestimable  blessing  of 
an  intelligent,  working,  and  earnest  body  of  men,  who  consecrate  their  lives  and  derau 
their  ti  lents  to  the  study  of  political  economy  and  those  arts  which  make  a  people  pttt, 
prosperous,  and  happy,  and  who  bring  to  the  great  work  of  enacting  laws  for  the  Sta^  tbe 
rich  results  of  a  ripe  and  varied  experience  in  court  affairs.  But,  in  our  present  impoveri3b«d 
condition,  we  respectfully  but  earnestly  represent  that  retrenchment  in  all  parts  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  members  of  your  boJj 
will  initiate  this  reform  by  fixing  their  salaries  at  the  sum  paid  before  the  war,  whi^ 
amounted  generally  to  about  $2o)  for  two  years,  there  being  but  one  session  in  that  tia^- 
This  sum  would  be  greater  than  is  realized  on  the  average  by  citizens  in  private  tife,  and 
greater  also  than  the  average  paid  members  of  the  legislature  by  the  other  States  in  tbe 
Union. 

The  governor's  salary  mi«jht  be,  without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  fixed  at  $4,«iO 
per  annum,  which  is  far  larger  than  is  paid  by  other  States  in  the  Union  haviug  no  more 
wealth  than  Mississippi. 

The  lieutenant-governor's  salary  might  also  be  fixed  at  the  price  usually  paid  to  tbe  pre* 
siding  officer  of  the  senate,  viz,  double  the  salary  of  a  senator. 

The  salaries  of  the  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  and  attorney-general  we  hsk  nty 
be  fixed  as  they  were  under  the  code  of  1857,  and  the  clerks  and  assistants  allowed  tbese 
officers  reduced  to  the  number  and  compensation  with  the  salaries  fixed  by  that  code;  and 
the  salary  and  expenditures  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  should  be  reduced  to  a 
very  moderate  num.    His  office  should  be  a  room  in  the  capitol. 

And  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  salaries  of  all  other  State  and  district  officers  shoold  be 
fixed  at  the  rate  paid  before  the  war.  The  salaries  then  allowed  were  sufficient  to  proearetbe 
services  of  able  and  competent  men,  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  be  sufficient  now.  Th«  triitb 
is  that  all  private  pursuits  are  so  depressed  and  all  official  positions  so  highly  remonerativ'e 
that  the  difference  begets  a  wide-spread  greed  for  office,  and  encourages  that  bane  of  all  ^ 
governments,  the  growth  of  a  large  class  whose  sole  interests  in  the  State  consist  in  tbeir 
reception  of  the  emoluments  of  official  position. 

The  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  tbe 
necessary  labor  and  responsibility  required  in  the  discharge  of  those  dutiea.  Theptinsto 
these  officers  are  enormous.  Under  the  code  of  1857  the  maximum  which  an  assessor  coula 
receive  in  any  one  jear  was  $500,  and  the  commissions  of  the  collector  were  graduated  Jl^ 
cording  to  the  amount  collected,  so  that  it  rarely  happened  that  a  collector  received  as  mQcb 
as  $1,000  per  annum,  and  he  seldom,  if  ever,  received  as  much  as  $1,500  in  one  jean  W* 
respectfully  ask  that  the  compensation  paid  to  these  officers  should  be  so  regulated  as  in  do 
case  to  exceed  the  sums  above  mentioned. 

The  compensation  of  the  county  treasurer  should  he  fixed  so  as  not  to  exceed  in  anj  ii>* 
stance  tbe  sum  of  $500  per  annum.  His  duties  are  light  and  his  responsibility  will  be  small, 
if  the  county  levies  are  restrained  as  are  hereinafter  asked  for. 

The  fees  of  the  chancery  and  circuit  clerk  aud  sheriff  are  too  high,  and,  w<^  are  torryj^ 
add,  in  many  instances  are  very  much  increased  by  exorbitant  and  illegal  charges.  "^ 
ask  that  this  subject  be  carefully  looked  into  by  the  legislature,  and  the  rates  so  fixed  tbati 
while  a  fair  and  juat  com\»euBaUou  \a  allowed  for  these  servioea,  the  burdens  of  the  suW 
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Bball  not  be  so  greai  as  they  now  are ;  and  we  saggest  that  the  State,  like  the  United  States, 
will  fix  a  point  in  compensation  of  county  officers  beyond  which  the  fees  shall  go  into  the 
State  treasury. 

In  many  counties  this  point  might  be  fixed  at  8600,  in  others  at  $1,000  or  $1,200,  but  in 
no  instance  should  it  be  fixed  beyond  $2,000  for  clerks  and  $2,500  for  sheriff,  including  their 
gains  as  tax-collectors. 

The  jail- fees  are  a  great  burden  on  the  people.  They  are  now  too  hiffh  ;  and  yet  in  many 
instances  lixtra  compensation  is  allowed  by  toe  board  of  supervisors.  They  should  be  fixed 
at  the  cost  of  a^lain  and  healthy  support  ot  the  prisoners.  Imprisonment  in  the  county  jail 
as  a  punishment  should  be  made  less  frequent.  Unfortupately,  many  who  are  guilty  of 
petty  misdemeanors  feel  neither  the  burden  nor  the  disgrace  of  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail.  We  leave  it  to  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  to  devise  some  other  mode  of  punishment, 
which,  without  inflicting  corporal  pain  or  bringing  forward  any  badge  of  slavery,  may  yet 
prove  more  efficacious  in  reforming  offenders  and  be  less  expensive  to  the  tax-payers. 

The  law  also  should  require  the  convicts  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  to  be  immediately 
removed  to  the  State  prison.  They  are  now,  in  many  instances,  left  in  the  county  jails  for 
many  months,  to  the  great  cost  of  the  several  counties.  The  jail-fees  for  a  day  should  not 
ezcf4d  thirty  cents. 

The  salaries  of  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary  ought  to  be  saved  to  the  State  by  imposing 
the  very  light  duties  of  these  officers  on  other  State  officers  or  on  competent  citizens  without 
salaries. 

The  trustees  of  the  iosane,  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  asylums  should  be  prohibited  from 
using  any  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  these  institutions  in  the  way  of  salaries  or  fees  to 
themselves. 

The  appropriations  to  the  State  universities  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  State  to  pay  and 
beyond  the  necessities  of  these  institutions. 

The  salaries  and  mileage  paid  to  the  trustees  of  these  institutions  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
The  duties  of  these  officers  are  extremely  light  and  highly  honorable.  Like  services  of  all 
other  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State  and  throughout  the  Union  are  rendered  by  the  best 
citizens  without  compensation. 

Again,  the  expenditure  of  the  State*s  money — poor  as  the  people  are,  and  laboring  under 
the  most  crushing  taxation — for  the  board  and  support  of  certain  students  is  wrong.  The 
State  is  under  no  obligation  to  furnish  these  favored  few  with  what  is  denied  to  the  children 
of  the  State  at  large.  The  State  supposes  she  discharffes  her  duty  to  the  great  mass  of  her 
children  when  she  turnishes  schools  free  of  tuition  for  four  months  in  the  year.  These 
schools  are  for  the  people  at  large.  The  colleges  and  universities  are  for  the  Uiore  fortunate 
few.  Not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand,  even  in  the  most  favored  countries,  ever  go  to  col- 
lege. It  is  wrong  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  should  be  burdened  with  a  taxation 
BO  crushing  that  u)ey  are  deprived,  in  mauy  instances,  of  the  means  of  even  going  to  a  com- 
mon school,  ill  order  that  one  fortunate  person  shall  have  extraordinary  benehts  denied  to  the 
others.  We  therefore  ask  that  the  scholarships  in  the  two  universities  be  abolished.  These 
remarks  apply  also  to  the  normal  schools. 

While  we  cordially  indorse  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  extends  to  the  children  of 
the  State  the  advantages  of  a  free  common-school  education,  we  respectfully  submit  that  our 
present  legislation  in  that  respect  is  radically  defective  in  theory,  and  in  its  practical  work- 
ings is  a  great  wrong  rather  than  of  benefit  to  her  citizens.  The  present  rate  of  taxation  for 
purposes  of  education  and  the  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose  amounts  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  $G75,0U0  annually — greatly  more  than  is  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  State  gov- 
ernment. We  suggest  that  the  mistake  in  this  matter  has  been  this :  The  attempt  has  been 
made  on  an  impoverished  State,  with  all  its  industrial  pursuits  in  a  deranged  and  constantly 
changing  condition,  and  all  of  its  property-values  greatly  depreciated,  to  suddenly  inaugurate 
a  complete  system  of  common  schools,  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
State,  and  to  extend  this  even  to  a  collegiate  education.  While  this  would  be  well  enough, 
perhaps,  in  a  great,  prosperous,  and  wealthy  commonwealth,  yet  the  attempt  in  our  State 
m  its  present  condition  has  been  productive  of  such  an  enormous  taxation  as  to  bring  ruin 
to  the  doors  of  the  parent  in  the  attempt  to  educate  the  child  and  to  produce  in  the  public 
mind  a  growing  and  annually  increasing  hostility  to  the  policy  of  free  education  itselt.  We 
therefore  respectfully  suggest  a  tiiorougn  change  of  the  law  in  this  respect;  that  the  present 
tax  for  educational  purposes  be  greatly  rednced ;  that  free  education  be  restricted  simply  to 
elementary  grammar-schools ;  that  the  pay  of  county  superintendents  be  reduced  as  heroin 
recommended ;  and  that  the  effort  be  directed  to  the  gradual  and  economical  building  up  of 
a  common-school  system  whictj  shall  not,  by  its  enormous  exactions,  excite  the  hostility  of 
the  citizen,  but  will  rather  attract  to  itself  his  support  and  affection. 

The  commissioner  of  immigration  is  an  unnecessary  office.  His  duties  are  nothing ;  his 
•ervicee  of  no  value.  We  suggest  that  his  salary  might  be  abolished,  or  be  made  merely 
nominal,  and  all  appropriations  subject  to  his  Icontrol  be  repealed. 

The  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  education  might  be  saved  by  uniting  that  office, 
having  such  light  duties,  with  that  of  sheriff,  with  an  extra  compensation  of  $50  per  annum, 
except  when  the  services  of  a  competent  citizen  can  be  got  for  that  sum. 
The  salaries  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools  are  fiur  greater  than  is  necessary  to  secure 
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the  gervices  of  the  perRons  employed.    For  second-class  schools  ^5  per  month  would  be 
ample,  and  tor  first-class  $50. 

On  this  subject  we  suggest  that  a  constitational  amendment  is  necessary  in  order  to  fi^n 
to  the  present  common  schools  the  benefits  of  fines,  forfeitures,  and  licenses  now  required 
to  be  funded. 

The  sessions  of  the  legislature  should  be  biennial.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the  tejrUk* 
ture  to  fix  by  law  that  it  should  meet  only  once  in  two  years.  This  is  the  plain  mtitoinf  of 
section  6,  article  2,  of  the  constitution.  We  ask,  however,  that  biennial  sessions  be  not  left 
to  the  discretion  of  the  les^islature,  but  that  the  rule  be  adopted  by  con.stitutioQ»l  amendmeoL 

The  coDstitutioo  should  also  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  all  special  legislation.  A  great 
portion  of  the  time  of  the  legislature  is  now  spimt  in  making  that  kind  of  legislation,  whea 
the  same  end  would  be  attainable  by  general  laws. 

One  of  the  evils  of  the  times  is  excessive  legislation.  Statutes  are  passed  and  then  modi- 
fied or  repealed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  due  deliberation,  and  the  result  is  thit  tk 
statute  laws  of  the  State  are  becoming  more  and  more  intricate  and  confused  at  everr  sik* 
ceediDg  session  of  the  legiKlature.  The  laws  should  be  plain  and  simple,  so  that  the  ciiixo 
may  without  danger  or  mistake  conform  bis  action  to  them. 

There  are  many  other  abuses  in  the  administration  besides  those  we  have  referred  to.  Wt 
eave  these  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  legislature  to  correct. 

But  probably  the  most  flagrant  evil  of  which  the  tax-payers  complain,  and  the  eraitttt 
outrages  perpetrated  on  their  rights,  arise  from  the  action  of  the  boards  of  supervisor*. 

This  court  is  really  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  State,  and  should  be  composed  of  tb 
very  best  men  in  the  several  counties.  As  a  general  rule,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  the  memhn 
of  this  board  are  wholly  unfit  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  are  without  re^pc^ctabiiitj tf 
accountability.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  encourages  such  men  to  seek  for  that  position.  The  county  levies,  in  a  large  dI' 
jority  of  the  counties,  are  extravagant  and  oppressive  beyond  all  endurance.  The  cootraea 
for  public  work  are  made  without  economy  or  care,  and  with  a  reckless  indifference  to  tk 
interest  of  the  public.  These  boards  in  some  instances  employ  thefr  own  nii^mbersto^ 
the  work  not  authorized  by  law,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  extravag»Dt  iii««' 
ances.  In  many  iostauces  these  members  are  wholly  ignorant,  and  are  completf  Ij  nodtf 
thd  control  of  the  clerks  and  sheriffs  of  these  counties,  to  whom  tbey  make  extravtig»otail(>v- 
ances.  This  is  a  g^at  evil,  and  we  suggest  that  remedy  which  alone  seems  ad<>qoiB> 
Legislation  should  be  immediately  enacted  fixiug  the  maximum  rate  of  taxation  at  50  ptf 
cent,  on  the  State,  beyond  which  they  shall  not  go  in  any  instance. 

These  boards  should  also  be  prohibited  from  uiaking  acy  contracts,  or  allofrances^oiap' 
propriations,  except  when  there  is  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them.  And  ev^j  ^^ 
order  or  warrant  so  made  and  ordered,  when  there  is  not  money  in  the  treasury  miffieieottt 
pay  it,  should  be  declared  utterly  null  and  void,  and  all  persons  concurring  in  niskiog  ^ 
issuing  them  be  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  office,  and  punishable  for  such,  af  p{<^ 
vided  by  law. 

There  is  another  fruitful  source  of  peculation  and  wrong  in  the  power  assumed  bjt^ 
board  to  allow  for  stationery,  fuel,  Slc.,  to  the  county  officers.  Under  this  head  Urg«u» 
unnecessary  sums  are  allowed  for  ink,  paper,  envelopes,  sealing»wax,  gold  pens,  peiKJld, 
and  printed  blanks.  The  actual  cost  of  these  things  is  very  little,  and  the  actual  »an)»^ 
the  officers  very  small  as  compared  with  the  amounts  furnished.  It  is  the  habit  oi  t^ 
officers  to  furnish  their  friends  and  favorites  with  stationerv  at  the  public  eipense.  '^ 
remedy  for  this  is  to  return  to  the  old  rule,  by  which  each  ofiocer  was  required  to  fonish^ 
own  stationery,  wood,  lights,  &c.,  at  his  expense,  except  alone  where  bound  T^iliuDtf" 
record-books  were  required. 

There  remains  anotner  remedy  to  which  we  earnestly  but  respectfully  call  the  atttoti^ 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  either  of  the  following'  would  teod  ^1 
to  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  boards  of  supervisors.  To  repeal  all  laws  aUovsf 
the  members  thereof  any  compensation  for  their  services.  The  services  required  ot  acoa* 
potent  and  faithful  board  would  not  exceed  ten  days  annually,  and  the  work  would  be  doK 
within  that  time,  if  there  were  no  inducements  in  the  shape  of  a  per  diem  to  proloog  i^ 
sessious.  The  service  would  not  be  more  burdensome  than  the  liability  to  work  fflit^ 
public  roads  and  streets,  and  the  members  of  the  buard  might  be  exempted  from  tbe  la!>f 
duty  as  well  as  from  jury-service. 

It  is  believed  that  if  no  compensation  were  allowed  no  citizen  would  seek  tbeoflies.lf^ 
that  the  people  could  find  without  difficulty  a  sufficient  number  of  the  very  best  meo  to^ii** 
charge  the  highly  honorable  and  responsible  duties  of  members  of  the  board  of  sopernsof*' 
But  if  this  be  deemed  wrong,  then  we  suggest  that  the  compensation  of  the  n>embei«<^'^ 
board  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum,  and  that  each  member  be  reqoiic<^  ^ 
give  bond  and  security  in  the  penalty  of  two  thousand  dollars  at  least,  by  wbicb  bfsl)^ 
be  bound  to  a  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  which  he  »h$l\  be  )i>^'' 
for  all  illegal  allowances  for  which  he  may  have  voted.  And  it  shall  be  provided  tbi^  ^ 
every  instance  where  an  allowance  or  appropriatkMi  of  money  is  made  the  names  of  ^ 
members  voting  for  and  against  should  ne  recorded,  and  that  such  names  votinjf  f^^  ^ 
appropriation  be  embraced  in  eyery  warrant  issued  on  such  appropdation.    And  in  caie  u' 
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ve  of  a  salary  is  adoptecl,  then  ife  should  be  proTided  that  no  warrant  for  such  salary 
3  is.tued  in  any  case,  except  where  there  is  money  in  the  treasury  sufficient  to  pay 
rnt  paying  all  prior  warrants  ordered  by  the  board. 

K^essities  of  the  people  demand  further  time  within  which  to  pay  their  tax'^s  for  the 
I.  A  delHy  of  sixty  or  ninety  d*iys  would  afford  great  and  needful  relief:  and  if 
iiind.s  ofclcliuquenti  have  to  be  sold,  the  period  of  redemption  should  be  two  years 
laina^res  25  per  cent,  fur  each  year. 

;1  coustrtiined  to  call  your  attention  to  the  many  thousand  acres  of  land  now  held 
Ate  nuder  nales  for  taxes  in  arrears  and  nnpaid.  Practically  theie  lands  are  a  bur- 
e  State  and  useless  for  all  revenue  purposes.  Many  of  them  were  Kold  durin$(  the 
and  some  in  1648.  If  the  titles  could  be  depended  upon  at  all,  it  would  be  wirte  tii 
the  resources  thus  provided  and  await  the  developments  of  ihe  future ;  but  the  tax- 
may  fairly  assume,  are  all  worthless.  The  great  object  to  bo  secured  is  to  mako 
ids  available  for  purposes  of  revenue,  and  we  suggest  that  the  owners  or  parties 
1  therein  be  allowed  to  redeem  them  on  payment  of  the  8tat«  tax  fur  1874 ;  and  if 
med  by  the  1st  July  next,  that  they  may  be  sold  to  any  one  Upon  the  same  terms. 
Id  we  restrict  any  one  as  to  the  right  to  purchase,  and  would  allow  any  man  to  buy 
itity  he  may  desire.  This  policy  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  those  who  suffer  their 
be  held  by  the  State  bocaase  of  the  invalidity  of  her  tax-titles. 

CONCLUSION. 

elusion  we  beg  to  assure  your  honorable  bodies  that  in  thus  exercising  the  sacred 
>etition,  we  have  not  intended  to  east  any  reflection  upon  this  or  former  legisla- 
r  have  we  been  influenced  by  any  motive  of  gaining  a  party  advantage.  The  mem- 
le  convention  which  presents  this  petition  belong  to  oil  parties.  We  regard  the 
tresis  of  the  State  and  her  people,  so  much  impoverished  by  the  abuses  we  complain 
)  high  and  sacred  tit  be  maae  the  subject  of  party  contests. 

»ippi  has  a  soil  unequaled  in  fertility  and  in  the  variety  of  its  products.  Our  climate 
and  healthy.  Every  element  of  high  prosperity  and  of  material  and  moral  advance- 
i«rs.  But  notwithstanding  all  this,  every  bnsiness  is  depressed,  the  people  discon- 
id  paralyzed.  Wc  have  the  benumbing  influence  of  despair  and  throntened  ruin  in 
e  healthy  and  vigorous  activity  and  energy  of  hopeful  progress.  And  there  yet  re- 
3  f^addest  truth  ot  all.  There  is  distrust  and  a  want  of  mutual  coufilene«  between 
ent  classes  of  our  populati'^n  and  a  deep  and  wide  gulf  separating  the  rulers  and 
.  The  tax-payers  do  not  desire  this,  and  they  now  make  this  respectful  petition  and 
•  the  legislature  in  the  hope  that  that  body  may  receive  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
and  that  such  action  may  result  as  will  spee-liiy  put  Mississippi  on  the  high  roa<l  to 
f  which  shall  bless  all  classes  and  conditions  anu  extend   to  every  section  of  the 

llowing  is  the  extract  from  a  letter  from  Geo.  C.  McKee :  I 

aid  beg  vou  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  no  fear  of  cutting^too  deep.  The  evil  is 
nous.  The  petition  and  appeal  of  the  Tax- Payers*  Convention  should  be  heeded. 
it  the  ablest  paper  I  have  seen  in  Mississippi  for  years.  Of  course  I  do  not  subscribe 
nd  every  one  of  its  sentiments.  I  do  not  suppose  there  was  a  single  member  of  the 
m  who  did.  But  in  its  general  tenor  it  is  correct,  and  I  hope  our  legislators  will 
themselves  to  be  scared  off  from  what  is  right  by  any  outcry  ot  partisanship.  Let 
ction  of  the  Tax-Payers'  Convention  of  Jackson  be  identified  with  the  action  of  the 
?rs'  League  at  Vicksburgh.  The  **  petition  and  appeal "  are  singularly  and  carefully 
san.  Although  I  doubt  not  that  a  large  majoiity  of  the  members  of  that  conven- 
porking  and  plotting  for  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  party,  yet  when  the  peo- 
as  citizens  and  present  to  the  people's  legislature  well-founded  grievances,  it  is  no 
>  their  complaints  to  say  that  most  of  the  convention  were  denoocratii  When  a 
'ems  for  the  party  alone  and  not  for  the  people,  it  has  no  business  to  govern  at  all. 
this  tax-paying  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  partisan  feeling  as  of  pocket-book 

r  feeling  is  altogether  too  high  in  Mississippi.  Remember,  then,  that  the  deeper  you 
man's  pocket,  the  deeper  you  stir  up  his  feelings.  No  matter  whether  it  is  the  usual 
^  charges  of  sextons  at  a  relative's  funeral  or  onerous  taxes  upon  a  dilapidated  plan- 
e  victim  may  pay  silently,  but  not  the  less  angrily 

t  Mississippi  needs  is  not  a  comparison  between  parties  as  to  the  relative  extrava- 
this  or  that  party.  We  want  no  comparative  and  relative  economy;  we  want  ab- 
momy.    We  are  pledged  to  it.    Let  us  have  it." 

\ie  legislature  at  that  time  was  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

id  they  pay  any  attention  to  this  remonstrance  of  the  taxpay- 

on,  along  with  the  letter  of  General  McKee  f — A.  I  think  not« 
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Q.  There  was  no  redaction  of  taxes  in  conseqaence  f — A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  or  intimidation  in  that  election  of  1875 
that  came  to  your  knowledge  f — A.  I  never  saw  but  one  occurrence  tliat 
bordered  on  violence. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  That  was  at  the  joint  discussion  at  Allgood^s 
Mills,  in  Noxubee  County.  Mr.  Jarnagan  was  the  democratic  candi- 
date for  the  legislature  and  opened  the  discussion;  I  followed;  Mr. 
Cavett,  the  republican  candidate  for  the  chancery  clerk,  followed  me; 
and  he  was  followed  by  Sara  Herron,  a  colored  republican,  representiDg 
Dr.  Allgood,  the  republican  candidate  for  sheritf.  In  the  course  of  bis 
speech  he  made  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Connor,  the  competitor  of  Dr.  All- 
good  ;  and  Mr.  Cavett  charged  them  with  responsibility  for  the  riot  that 
had  occurred  at  New  Hope  Church,  in  Noxubee  County,  in  August, 
1875,  and  made  some  other  allusions  to  their  management  of  the  office 
of  sheriflF.  I  don't  remember  his  language.  At  this  Mr.  Cavett  became 
indignant  and  denounced  him  as  a  *' damned  liar."  Mr.  Cavett  was  a 
republican.  He  jumped  out  of  his  seat  and  attempted  to  draw  his  pis- 
tol ;  I  interfered  and  prevented  him  from  shooting  Mr.  Herron,  the 
colored  man. 

Q.  This  colored  man,  you  say,  was  a  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Allgood  was  a  republican,  and  the  candidate  for  sheriff,  and 
is  the  present  sheriff! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  election,  was  the  whole  ticket  or  parts  of  botb  tickets 
elected  ! — A.  A  few  days  before  election  the  two  republican  tickets  were 
consolidated.  In  other  words,  Connor  and  Cavett,  as  I  remember,  were 
placed  on  what  was  known  as  the  regular  republican  ticket  two  or 
tiiree  days  before  the  election.  After  the  election,  a  part  of  that  ticket 
was  elected,  and  a  portion  of  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Now,  tell  what  officers  were  elected  on  both  tickets,  democratic 
and  republican. — A.  Judge  Foote — shall  I  give  the  names? 

Q.  Give  the  names  and  politics. — A.  Of  the  republicans:  Dr.  Allgood 
was  elected  sheriff;  T.  J.  White,  circuit  clerk ;  Eichard  Gray  was  elected 
treasurer ;  Overton  and  McKeese  were  elected  to  the  house  of  repr^ 
sentatives. 

Q.  Were  they  colored  or  white  ? — A.  The  last  four  were  colored  men. 
For  the  coroner  and  ranger,  a  colored  man  was  also  elected. 

Q.  What  democrats  were  elected  f — A.  The  democrats  elected  were: 
Judge  Foote  to  the  State  senatjB ;  Mr.  Jarnagan  to  the  house  of  repi^ 
sentatives;  I  was  elected  chancery  clerk;  A.  M.  Williams  was  electftJ 
tax-assessor;  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  all  the  magistrate's  and  il| 
the  bailiffs  of  the  county  were  elected  by  the  democrats.  The  board  oi 
supervisors  is  composed  of  five  members;  and  three  of  the  saperdsoff 
were  democrats.    The  board  was  divided. 

Q.  Was  the  board  of  registration  republican  or  democratic,  or  repi^ 
sen  ted  by  both  parties,  and  what  proportion  ? — A.  It  was  represent^ 
by  both  parties,  composed  of  two  republicans  and  one  democrat. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ! — A.  W.  H.  Kennon,  a  white  man  and  arepB^". 
can,  was  the  president  of  the  board ;  Kobert  Cutts,  a  republicau  ^ 
colored  man,  and  P.  T.  Ferris,  a  white  man  and  a  democrat,  wer«  tw 
other  two  members.  ... 

Q.  The  sheriff  at  that  time— what  was  he  f— A.  The  sheriff  in  I^^"*' 

Q.  Yes. — A.  He  was  republican. 

Q.  He  had  the  appointment  of  the  deputy  sheriff,  had  he!— A.  ^^ 
not  positive  as  to  whether  the  sheriff  or  the  board  of  regi8trat'0D«P 
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pointed  the  deputy  sheriffs.    My  impression  is,  however,  that  the  sheriff 
appointed  the  deputies. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  more  about  the  campaign  I  if  so,  give  it. — A. 
Nothing,  except  that  I  believe  that  the  negroes  voted  for  Judge  Foote, 
Mr.  Jarnagan,  and  myself,  cheerfully. 

By  Mr.  Pbase  : 
Q.  That  is,  in  18751— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Was  there  much  bitterness  between  the  two  wings  of  the  republi- 
can party  of  that  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was,  according  to  rumor, 
a  very  bitter  feeling,  and  from  appearances 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  registration-laws  of  Mississippi. 
Wa8  there  a  general  satisfaction  or  disatisfaction  with  the  registration- 
laws  under  which  that  election  was  held,  and  under  which  the  voters 
were  registered  f 

Mr.  Pease.  For  1875  f 

Mr.  Money.  For  1875. 

The  Witness.  I  never  heard  any  complaint  on  tne  part  of  any  indi- 
viduals about  it.  I  do  not  think  people  were  generally  familiar  with  its 
working. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  Governor  Ames! — A.  In  July, 
1875,  Governor  Ames  called  a  special  session  of  the  legislature.  One  of 
the  reasons  assigned  for  calling  the  session  was  for  the  consideration  of 
the  registration-laws. 

Q.  Have  you  got  that  call  ? — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Let  me  see  that  I — A.  And  also  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-gen- 
eral I 

Mr.  Money.  I  will  put  it  in  as  evidence — as  the  reason  the  governor 
assigned  in  his  message  on  that  point ;  also,  the  opinion  of  the  attorney- 
general  on  that  particular  question  of  the  registration-laws. 

Mr.  Pease.  Then,  suppose  you  produce  the  statutes  to  which  you  re- 
fer; the  first  one  enacted. 

Mr.  Money.  That  is  the  evidence  I  want.  If  you  want  in  those  stat- 
utes you  can  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  you  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Money.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  ,  I  want  to  submit  the  opinion  of 
the  attorney-general ;  it  embodies  everything  necessary,  to  go  before 
the  legislature  to  make  up  the  meaning  of  the  governor's  call. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  GOVERNOR'S  MESSAGE. 

A  second  and  highly  important  reason  for  your  assemblings  is  due  to  our  uncertain  and  in- 
adequate registra  ion* laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide  certain  and  suffi- 
cient means  for  each  and  every  citizen  to  express  his  will  at  the  ballot-box.  Nothing 
should  be  permitted  to  stand  in  his  way  in  the  exercise  of  this,  his  first  right  and  duty. 
That  the  obscurity  and  uncertainty  which  envelop  the  question  of  registration  may  be  the 
more  readily  uoderstood,  I  submit  the  following  opinion  of  the  honorable  attorney-gen- 
eral.— The  Daily  Mississippi  Hilot,  July  28^  1875. 

OPINION  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL  ON  THE    SUBJECT  OF  REGISTRATION—THE    ACT 

OF  1875  CONSIDERED. 

To  the  Honorable  A,  K.  Davisi  lieutenant-govemor  and  acting  governor: 

Sir  :  Tour  communication  of  the  5th,  relative  to  the  registration-law  of  March  6,  1875, 
to  hand,  propounding  the  following  interrogatory,  to  wit :  **  Are  voters  who  have  been  le- 
gally registered  heretofore,  required  to  register  under  said  act  before  they  are  entitled  to 
votet" 
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The  con stltatioD,  article  VII,  section  2,  proyidep  that  '*a1l  male  inhabitacts  oftbe  8tate 
except  idiots  and  iDsane  persoDS,  and  Indians  not  taxed,  citizens  of  the  United  Stateg,  or 
natnralized,  twenty-one  years  old  and  upwards,  who  have  resided  in  this  State  six  months, 
and  in  the  county  one  month,  next  preceding  the  election  at  which  said  inhabitant  ofFento 
Tote,  and  who  are  legally  registered  according  to  the  requirements  of  section  3  of  tbis 
article,  and  who  are  not  disqualified  by  reason  of  any  crime,  are  declared  to  be  qaalified 
voters." 

Section  3  of  the  same  article  provides  as  follows  :  '*  The  legislature  nhall  provide  bj  hw 
for  the  registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  any  election,  and  all  persons  entitled  to 
register  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  the  following  oath  or  affirmation  ;  **  and  then  foUovs 
the  form  of  oath  prescribed. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  constitution  has  conferred  upon  the  legislature  the  power  to 
provide  by-law  for  the  registration  of  all  legal  voters.  The  legislature,  in  the  exercise  oftbe 
power  so  conferred,  gave  us  a  chapter  in  the  code  of  1871,  chapter  5,  seciions  340  to  '^Ib* 
elusive,  constituting  the  sheriff,  chancery  clerk,  and  president  of  the  board  of  saperviMrst 
board  of  commissioners,  to  appoint  three  suitable  registrars  in  each  county 

Seetion  3H3  provides  that  **  Such  board  of  registration  shall  determine  the  most  soitable 
time  and  place  for  the  registration  of  such  voters,  and  shall  appoint  a  period  of  not  less 
than  three  days,  and  not  more  than  five  days,  according  to  the  number  uf  voters,  and  tbe 
time  required  for  each,  at  the  most  public  and  convenient  place  for  such  voters  to  appetf 
and  register  therein,  terminating  the  registration  at  the  court-house  or  county-seat  in  Mid 
county,  with  five  days  to  complete  such  registration." 

This  gave  tbe  board  of  registrars  full  discretion  as  to  the  time  and  place,  and  gave  itescb 
place  from  three  to  five  days,  and  five  at  the  county -seat.  The  act  of  April  15,  lrC?s  amen^ 
the  code  in  many  particulars.  It  abolishes  the  board  of  commissioners  created  by  tbe  i-ode, 
and  confers  the  duties  and  powers  upon  the  circuit  judges,  chancellors,  and  shertfifi,  irhoie 
duty  it  shall  be  to  appoint  tbe  registrars  for  the  respective  counties. 

Section  2  of  the  act  of  April  15,  1873,  required  the  registrars  to  register  only  at  the  conotj* 
seat,  and  to  make  only  a  revision  of  the  rolls.   It  provided  as  follows :  *'  That  tbe  registnn 
apptiinted  under  this  act  shall  meet  at  the  county-beat  of  their  respective  counties  on  a  d«j 
at  least  seventeen   days  prior   to   any   general    election,  Sundays    excepted,   and  shall 
continue  in    session   fifteen   days,    for  the  purpose  of  revising    the    ret;istrati.in-list  of 
their  county,   and   registering  such  persons    as    may  have  become   qualified  ;  such  ses- 
sion  to  cloHe  not  more   than  two  days  prior  to  the  election  :     Provided.  That  ihU  act 
shall  not  be   construed  as   to  require  a  general   registration  until   after   the    next  ent- 
eral  election."    This  act  requires  a  session  of  the  board  of  registrars  for  fifteen  dajs at 
the  county -seat  prior  to  any  general  election^  for  the  purpose  of  reriston,  and  then  provides 
that  no  general  registration  shall  be  required  until  after  the  next  general  election.    Tbisact 
was  approved  on  April  1.5,    1873,  and  the  next  general  election  was  held  in  November, 
1873,  and  although  it  makes  no  provision  for  a  genetal  registration,  yet  requires  the  board 
to  meet  and  hold  their  session  of  hfteen  days  prior  to  any  general  election.    This  seemed  to  hi 
in  conflict  with  the  code  of  IH7J,  sections  343  and  351 ;  and  section  10  oftbe  act  repeals 
all  acts  in   conflict  with  it.     Thus  it  would  seem  that  tbe  code  supra  was  reppaled.AodTet 
no  provision  made  for  a  general  registration,  and  the  general  registration  is  merely  ailaded 
to  as  being  authorized  or  directed  after  tbe  next  general  election. 

Tbis  left  tbe  law  upon  the  subject  of  registration  of  voters  in  such  inextric4ible  confii^ioi 
as  to  invoke  tbe  action  of  tbe  legislature,  which  resulted  in  tbe  act  of  March  6.  Ic^o' 
acts  of  IH75,  pp.  164  and  Itio — **  An  act  to  regulate  tbe  registration  of  vnters  intheSrate, 
and  to  repeal  section  2  of  an  act  approved  April  15,  1873,"  the  first  section  of  which  pn)- 
▼ides :  "  That  tbe  registrars  of  each  county  shall  meet  at  some  central  and  couveu  eot  piatf 
in  each  supervisor's  district,  to  be  fixed  by  them,  and  remain  there  not  over  two  daj9,  wl 
register  all  those  legally  entitled  to  vote :  Prnvided,  That  at  tbe  county-geat  they  ghjtll  boU 
three  days  to  register  all  that  may  have  been  omitted  in  any  of  the  districts,  closing  tbe  rrg* 
istration  two  days  before  tbe  day  of  election." 

Section  two  requires  tbe  notice  to  be  given,  and  section  three  repeals  all  acts  incoofl>^ 
with  it,  and  gives  it  force  from  its  passage.  It  gives  only  two  days  in  each  6np<*rvi«"^]* 
district,  and  three  dsys  at  the  county-seat-  It  repeals  section  two  of  the  act  of  April  lo. 
1673,  and  might  revive  the  provisions  oftbe  code  of  le7J,  but  it  is  in  conflict  with  ihecoJ^t 
and  repeals  aU  acts  that  it  comes  in  conflict  with,  and  requires  a  general  recistra:iuo-  I' 
does  not  precribe  the  time  for  the  meetings  of  the  board,  except  that  the  rf^pistraiiuushiil 
close  two  days  before  the  day  of  the  election,  and  whether  that  **  election"  is  general  of 
special,  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  But  it  would  seem  that  the  legislature  has  full  puwreruTtf 
the  whole  subject,  and  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  6,  1875,  wa^  but  the  exercise  of* 
legitimate  power  conferred  by  the  constitution,  and  is  valid  as  a  constitutional  act,  and  re- 
quires a  general  registration  prior  to  each  general  election,  if  it  has  the  force  of  law.  But'' 
has  been  suggested  that  this  act  did  not  pass  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  and  altboa^ 
approved  by  tbe  governor,  did  not  become  a  law,  and  is  now  a  nallity  ;  and  thi:i  inroln^* 
more  serious  question.  We  are  seldom  called  upon  to  investigate  tbe  proceedinjj^  oi  ib« 
legislature  to  ascertain  if  their  action  has  been  regular  iu  the  passage  of  laws.  Vet,  tbe 
courts  of  the  country  will  do  so,  when  a  proper  case  arises.     The  best,  and  probably  tbe 
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nlj,  means  of  arriving  at  the  history  of  this  act  is  the  joamals  of  the  two  houses,  and  by 
onsoltinfr  the  journals  we  find  that  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1875,  the  bill  was  presented 
»y  Mr.  Caldwell,  in  the  senate ;  it  was  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  under  a  suspension 
)f  the  rules  referred  to  the  committee  on  regihtration  and  elections.  (Senate  journal,  p.  :)81.) 
>n  the  4th  of  March,  that  committee  reported  the  bill  back  to  the  senate,  without  recom- 
nendation.  (Senate  journal,  p.  365.)  On  March  5,  this  bill  was  taken  up,  read  the  third 
inio«  ordered  enf^'ossed,  and  passed,  title  standing  as  stated.  (Senate  journal,  p.  416  )  On 
he  same  day,  it  was  reported  by  the  secretary  of  the  senate  to  the  house  as  having  passed 
be  senate.  (House  journal,  p.  510.)  At  the  evening  session  of  the  same  day,  it  was  taken 
ip  iu  the  bouse  and  indefinttely  postponed.  (House  journal,  p.  514.)  On  March  6,  1675,  it 
vas  reported  back  to  the  senate  by  the  clerk  of  the  house,  as  having  passed  the  house. 
Senate  journal,  p.  418.)  On  the  same  day,  it  was  reported  to  the  house  by  the  committee 
»u  enrolled  bills  as  correctly  enrolled,  and  presented  to  the  governor  for  his  signature. 
House  journal,  p.  523.)  .Again,  on  the  same  day,  March  G,  187.5,  it  was  returned  to  the 
enat^  by  the  governor,  approved.  (Senate  journal,  p.  426.)  It  is  published  in  the  pam- 
)lilet  acts  of  1875,  pp.  164  and  165. 

This  is  a  brief  and,  I  think,  a  full  history  of  the  bill,  as  shown  by  the  journals,  and  the 
{uestion  is,  is  this  a  valid  lawf  The  record  presents  a  mystery  which  I  have  been  unable 
o  solve,  but  we  must  take  the  history  as  we  find  it.  The  constitution,  article  IV,  section 
4,  requires  each  house  to  publish  from  time  to  time  a  journal  of  their  proceedings,  except 
inch  parts  as  may  in  their  opinion  require  secresy.  The  same  article,  section  *24,  provides 
hat  ''every  i  ill  which  has  passed  both  houses  shall  be  presented  to  the  governor  of  the 
Hate.**  *  '  *"  *  It  must  pass  both  houses  before  it  can  become  a  law  ;  but  is  it  iudis- 
>eDsable  that  the  journals  shall  show  that  fact  affirmatively  f  Judge  Cooley,  in  his  Consti- 
intiooal  Limitations,  says :  *'  Each  house  keeps  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  which  is  a  pub- 
ic record,  and  to  which  the  courts  are  to  be  at  liberty  to  take  judicial  notice.  If  it  shall  appear 
Prom  these  journals  that  any  act  did  not  receive  the  requisite  majority,  or  that  in  respect 
to  it  the  legislature  did  not  follow  any  requirement  of  the  constitution,  or  that  in  any  other 
respect  the  act  was  not  constitutionally  adopted,  the  courts  may  act  upon  this  evidence,  and 
idjudge  the  statute  void.  But  whenever  it  is  acting  in  the  apparent  performance  of  legal 
functions,  every  reasonable  presumption  is  to  be  made  in  favor  of  the  action  of  the  legisUitive 

It  would  seem  that  if  the  journal  was  silent  as  to  any  particular  requisite  in  the  passage 
)f  the  bill,  still  the  presumption  might  be  indulged,  in  the  absence  of  anything  to  retmt  tbe 
)resi]mption ;  and  m  this  case,  the  journal  is  not  only  silent  as  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  by 
he  house,  but  we  find  on  the  5th  of  March,  at  the  evening  session,  and  the  day  before  the 
idjonmmeuf,  the  bill  was  indefinitely  postponed^  and  this  would  seem  to  negative  the  pre- 
umption  of  its  passage,  notwithstanding  it  was  afterwards  proceeded  with  as  though  it  bad 
»aiised  the  house. 

In  Miller  r«.  The  State  (3  Ohio  Reports,  475)  the  court  says :  **  No  bill  can  become  a  law 
rithout  receiving  the  number  of  votes  required  by  the  coustitution,  and  if  it  were  found  by 
in  inspection  of  the  legislative  journals  that  what  purports  to  be  a  law  upon  the  statute- 
tooks  was  not  passed  by  the  requisite  number  of  votes,  it  might  possibly  be  tbe  duty  of  the 
tourt  to  treat  it  as  a  nullity.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  an  act  that  was  passed  by  a  con- 
ititntional  majority  is  invalid,  because,  in  its  consideration,  the  assembly  did  not  strictly 
ibserve  the  mode  of  procedure  prescribed  by  the  constitution.  There  are  provisions  in  that 
nstrument  that  are  directory  in  their  character,  the  observance  of  which  by  tbe  assembly  is 
lecured  by  their  sense  of  duty  and  official  oaths,  and  not  by  any  supervisory  power  of  tho 
M)urta.'* 

The  case  of  Fordyce  vs.  Goodman,  auditor  of  state,  (2  Ohio,  p.  1,)  was  the  case  of  a. 
claim  against  the  State  and  allowed  by  the  legislature,  and  in  that  case  tho  court  says  : 
•*  Upon  the  question  whether  such  claims  have  been  allowed  by  the  number  of  members  re- 
quired by  the  constitution,  the  legislative  journal  must  furnish  the  appropriate  evidence.*' 

In  the  case  of  McCulIoch  vs.  The  State,  (11  Indiana  Reports,  425,)  the  court  says :  '*Where 
the  legislative  journals  are  silent  touching  a  step  in  the  proceedings  which  the  constitution 
requires  to  be  taken,  it  will  be  presumed  by  the  courts  that  the  constitutional  requirements 
were  complied  wirh.**    This  would  be  at  the  most  but  a  presumption  liable  to  be  rebutted. 

In  the  case  ot  Sherman  «s.  Story, (30  California, 253,)  the  court  says:  "An  act  of  the 
legislature  properly  enrolled,  authenticated,  and  deposited  with  the  secretary  of  state,  is  a 
record  which  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  and  that  the  act  passed  as  en- 
rolled." 

Although  this  decision  was  rendered  as  late  as  July,  1866,  it  is  certainly  not  sustained  by 
authority,  but  in  conflict  with  the  leading  cases  on  the  subject.  The  better  doctrine  seems  to 
be  that  where  the  constitution  requires  a  journal  to  be  kept,  it  is  not  indispensable  that  every 
step  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  shall  oe  recorded,  but  that  we  may  indulge  in  a  presumption  in 
favor  of  the  legislative  action.  But  if  the  enrollment  of  a  bill  was  to  be  regarded  as  sufficient 
presumptive  evidence  of  its  passage,  still  that  presumption  is  rebutted  and  broken  down  by  the 
record-evidence  that  the  bill  was  **  indefinitely  postponed"  on  the  evening  before  adjournment 
^d  near  the  end  of  the  labors  of  the  session,  in  the  usual  press  of  business  that  is  always 
Ctowding  the  last  few  hours  of  the  session  by  members  who  desire  to  accomplish  some  le{^- 
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latioD  which  they  regard  as  important.  In  order  to  the  passage  of  this  bill  it  was  neoessaiy 
to  have  first  reconsidered  the  action  of  the  bouse  whereby  the  bill  wbs  indefinitelj  post- 
poned, and  of  this  we  have  no  evidence;  and  I  think  it  more  probable  that  the  clerk  should 
have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  action  of  the  house  upon  the  bill  in  the  confnsion  nnd  pr^sof 
business.  From  the  evidr>nco  furnished  by  the  journals  of  the  house,  I  think  the  presamption 
in  favor  of  the  validity  of  the  act  is  rebutted  by  what  does  appear  affirmatively  on  the  face 
of  the  journal ;  and  the  act  U  void,  and  never  had  the  force  of  law,  though  I  must  confess 
that  the  question  is  not  free  from  doubt. 

If  correct  in  this  conclusion,  the  act  of  April  15,  J  873,  is  still  in  force;  and,  as  we  h«Te 
seen,  it  repeals  sections  343  and  351  of  the  code — the  only  law  that  directs  a  geoeral  regis- 
tration, while  it  fails  to  provide  for  any  registration,  except  fifteen  days  at  the  coantT-.«eat 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  revisiufir  the  lists,  and  this  prior  to  any  general  electi;>n.  This  art 
certainly  repeals  the  code  of  1871  upon  the  subject,  because  it  repeals  all  laws  in  c^mflict 
with  it,  and  it  most  clearly  conflicts  with  the  code,  supra;  and  it  seems  that  we  have  du  gen- 
eral registration-law,  unless  we  could  construe  the  act  of  1873  to  require  it  within  tbe&Wii 
days  at  the  county-seat. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  find  the  registration-law  in  such  inextricable confasioiu 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  E.  HARRIS, 
A  ttomey-  Gtntrcl. 

The  Witness.  I  have  also  a  synopsis  of  a  special  act  passed  at  the 
special  session  of  the  legislature  in  relation  .to  registration. 

Mr.  Money,  (to  Mr.  Pease.)  Here  is  one  of  the  statutes  you  are  anx- 
ious about.    You  can  put  that  in  if  you  choose. 

[The  following  is  the  document,  from  the  Free  Opinion,  Macon,  Ad- 
gust  6,  1875 : 

THE  LEGISLATURE. 

The  legislature  was  in  session  only  five  days,  and  deserves  great  commendation  fortbe 
dispatch  with  which  it  accomplished  its  business ;  possibly  this  unusual  p  ompinesj  o*/ 
have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  no  per  diem  was  allowed. 

An  act  legalizing  assessment  and  to  extend  the  time  of  returning  the  same  was  passed. 

An  act  requiring  tax-collectors  to  give  bonds  was  passed. 

We  take  the  following  synopsis  of  the  registration-law  which  was  passed  from  the  J«tk- 
son  Times, intending  to  publish  the  law  in  full  as  soon  as  we  receive  it: 

An  act  to  regulate  the  registration  of  voters  repeals  the  act  approved  March  6,  K5. 
Section  *i  makes  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  registrars,  commenciug  on  the  first  Monday  in  B^P" 
tember,  to  hold  a  session  of  not  less  than  two  or  more  than  three  days  in  each  and  ^^^^ 
election-precinct  or  voting-place,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  all  persons  legally  enliiW 
to  vote.  Provided  that  after  the  registrars  shall  have  visited  each  election-preciuct  orwt- 
ing-place,  as  above  provided,  they  shall  hold  a  session  of  five  days  at  the  conrthoue  w 
county-seal,  ending  two  days  before  the  day  of  the  election,  for  the  purpose  of  rcjristerlng 
such  persons  as  may  have  failed  to  become  registered  in  their  respecnve  district'^  or  precinc^ 

Section  5  provides  that  the  first  general  or  new  registration  under  this  act  shall  wxur  io 
1876,  and  every  four  years  thereafter;  and  any  certificates  of  registration  that  inayb»w 
been  previously  issued,  shall  be,  after  each  succeeding  general  registration,  null  and  Toid 

Section  6  contains  a  proviso  that  after  tiie  board  of  registrars  shall  have  visited  each  ek<?' 
tion-precinct  or  voting- place,  as  above  provided,  they  shall  hold  a  session  of  three  days*' 
the  county-seat  or  court-house,  ending  two  da'ys  before  the  day  of  the  election,  for  tbepo^' 
pose  of  further  revising  said  registration-lists  and  adding  thereto  the  names  of  such  persou 
as  may  have  been  omitted  in  their  respective  precincts  or  voting-places. 

Section  9  authorizes  judges,  chancellors,  and  sheriffs,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  ^ 
revoke  appointments  of  registrars  made  by  them  respectively. 

Section  10  constitutes  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state,  auditor  »« 
attorney-general,  a  board  to  make  appointments  in  case  the  aforesaid  officers  for  any  re»s<* 
fail  to  ict,  and  shall  have  ^he  same  power  to  remove  their  own  appointees,  &c. 

Section  12  authorizes  that  after  the  registrars  have  been  appointed,  if  it  shonid  appear tbii 
they  are  all  of  the  same  political  party,  then  in  that  case  the  registrar  appointed  byt|« 
sheriff  shell  be  removed,  and  one  appointed  in  his  stead  belonging  to  the  political  party  ^^ 
ferent  from  the  other  two. 

Section  13  authorizes  that  registrars  shall  receive  $3  per  day  each,  payable  oat  '^  ^ 
county  treasury,  on  the  allowance  of  the  board  of  supervisors.] 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  That  is  the  last  one  passed  by  the  called  session 
of  the  legislature.  What  were  the  disadvantages  of  registration,  so 
as  to  demand  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  for  that  purpose!— A.  1 
know  notliing  except  what  is  stated  in  the  attorney -geaerars  opioiou* 
I  never  paid  any  attention  to  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  republicans  of  that  county  expressed  gen- 
^ral  satisfUction  with  tlie  registratiou-law  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
iiheyear  187G  ? — A.  1  never  he;inl  any  complaint.  Before  the  registra- 
ion  commenced,  a  republican  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Macon,  Nox- 
f6ee  County.  Mr.  Kennoii,  who  was  the  registrationofficer,  and  one 
^  the  board  of  registration,  announced  to  the  colored  people  that  reg- 
^mtioii  would  begin  at  a  very  early  day,  and  impressed  upon  them 
3  importance  of  registering,  telling  them  at  the  same  time  that  they 
8t  in  future  have  only  one  name ;  that  under  the  new  registration- 
'  t.liey  would  not  be  able  to  vote  as  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
1^*,  with  more  names  than  one;  to  register  properly,  and  register 
e^iL-  the  right  name,  and  to  retain  that  name. 

Tbat'  was  said  by  Mr.  Kennon,  a  republican  and  president  of  the 
[•cl   of  registration  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

IKow,  do  you  know  that  under  the  old  registration-law  a  man  could 
r^c^liistered  and  vote  in  two  places  f — ^A.  That  is  my  understanding. 
ro  ^Id  be  possible. 

J.  It  would  be  possible  for  him  to  do  that,  to  vote  at  his  precinct 
I  so  to  the  court-house  and  vote  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
J.  Can  that  be  done  under  the  present  registration  law  ? — A.  No, 
'.  Oue  great  advantage  of  the  present  registration  is  that  it  prevents 
le  anseiubling  of  large  bodies.  It  would  be  possible  under  the  old  law" 
)tViiin  to  register,  and  vote  at  other  precincts  in  the  county. 

Q.  By  using  two  names,  as  Mr.  Kennon  said  ? — A.  That  was  possi- 
ble, 

Q*  State  how  it  was  possible. — A.  It  would  be  possible  for  a  colored 
naau  to  register 

Q.  For  anybody  to. — A.  Yes ;  a  man  could  register  under  one  name, 
^t  any  given  precinct,  and  then  register  at  another  under  a  dififereut 
^^nie,  and  vote  at  two  precincts  in  the  county  ;  and  then  it  would  be 
l^ible  for  the  same  man  to  go  to  the  court-house  and  vote  twice  under 
ye  two  names  which  were  on  the  general  register.  Just  before  leaving 
^acon,  the  sheriff,  who  is  a  republican,  stated  to  me  that  the  present 
^gistration  was  a  good  one ;  that  it  was  the  only  system  that  had  been 
^vised  by  which  the  poll-tax  could  be  collected  promptly  jind  gener- 
Uy ;  that  under  the  existing  registration-law  he  would  be  able  to  find 
here  the  people  lived,  and  especially  colored  people,  who  change  their 
^mes  ver>'  often.  He  borrowed  the  registration-book  from  me  then  for 
^e  purpose  of  collecting  the  poll-tax,  saying  that  without  that  it  would 
^  impossible  for  him  to  collect  the  tax. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  That  you  speak  of  as  under  the  present  registration  law ! — A. 
^,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Does  it  enable  the  sheriff  to  find  out  the  residence  ? — A.  So  he 
Uted  to  me.  I  have  never  heard  any  complaints  as  to  the  work  under 
he  new  registration  law.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  the  law  required 
he  voter  to  swear  to  the  section,  township,  and  range  in  which  he 
^ved.  I  don't  know  and  do  not  so  understand  the  law.  I  know  the 
j^le  was  not  enforced  by  the  board  of  registration  of  Noxubee  County, 
fhe  voters  were  only  required  to  state  at  what  plantation  they  lived, 
^nd  ill  what  portion  of  the  election-district.  There  is  no  good  cause  for 
^mplaint  on  account  of  divided  supervisor's  districts  in  the  election 
districts.    The  supervisor's  districts  have  been  heretofore  divided  into 
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registration-districts,  and  a  man  had  to  know  in  what  registratiou-dia- 
trict  he  lived  before  he  could  bring  his  suit.  I  couldn't  see  any  more 
difficulty  about  designating  the  district  in  which  he  lived  than  desig- 
nating the  magistrate's  district,  when  he  wanted  to  bring  a  suit  before 
a  magistrate  in  court. 

Q.  Was  there  a  full  registration  in  1876  under  this  new  law !— A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  We  now  get  down  to  the  campaign  of  1876.  Is  there  anythingyoa 
have  got  to  say  about  that  f— A.  Nothing  further. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  vote  of  Mississippi  for  the  years  since  1868? 
Have  you  any  memorandum  which  gives  the  vote  of  Mississippi !— A. 
I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Let  us  have  that. — A.  Give  the  vote  of  1869  up  to  1876,  incla- 
sive  I 

Q.  We  will  give  that. — A.  Shall  I  give  the  vote  for  the  differentcan- 
didates,  and  the  aggregate  vote  f 

Q.  Yes ;  if  you  choose  to. — A.: 

In  1SG9- 

VotM 

Dent,  democratic  candidate  for  governor,  received :J?.C97 

Alcorn,  republican,  received 76,1^ 

The  total  vote  was 114,Sfl 

1x1872— 

Grant,  repablican  candidate  for  the  Prenidency,  received 83,406 

Greeley,  democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  received 47,'^ 

Total  vote Ii9,fi« 

In  1873— 


Ames,  republican  candidate  for  governor,  received 69,B70 

Alcorn,  democratic  candidate  for  governor, 

Q.  He  was  not  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor!— 
A.  So  charged. 

received 50, 4M 

Total m3a) 

In  1876— 

Buckhannan,  republican  cand idate  for  State  treasurer,  received 67, 1^ 

Uemmingway,  democratic  candidate,  received ^^'' 

Making  a  total  vote  of 1^^ 

In  1876— 

Hayes,  republican  candidate  for  President,  received 53,^ 

Tilden,  democratic  candidate,  received 1^*^ 

Making  a  total  for  1876 1®.^ 

I  have  also  the  vote  of  Noxubee  for  the  same  years. 

Mr.  Money.  I  will  have  that. 

The  Witness.  The  vote  of  Noxubee  County  is  as  follows: 

In  1869— 

Alcorn  received ^^ 

Dent w' 
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In  1672— 

)d a,  058 

786 

In  1873— 

ed 311 

2,388 

id  to  ^ve  the  total  votes,  so  as  to  compare.    Can  I  give  the 

for  1869  ! 

—A.  The  total  vote  for  1860  was  4,120. 

1872 1— A.  3,844. 

1873?— A.  2,600. 

L875  ?— A. : 

received  ..'.... 2,088 

Y 1,383 

3,471 

In  1876— 

ed 1,628 

1,421) 

- 3,057 

took  a  very  active  part  in  this  campaign  of  1876,  did  you  not? 

^•ere  well  informed  as  to  what  was  going  on  in  your  county  t — 

no  part  in  the  campaign,  except  as  a  member  of  the  county 

committee. 

gorous  canvass  was  made  by  both  parties  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

you  hear  of  any  intimidation  or  violence  anywhere  whatever 

)  election  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Mv.  Pease  : 

were  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ; 

Mr.  Money  : 

were  present  at  Macon  the  day  on  which  Judge  Chiaolm  and 
liscussed  political  questions  ? — A.  I  was,  sir.  My  oiiice  was 
rt-house  where  they  spoke. 

saw  the  transactions  of  the  day  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  I  saw 
^  there. 

were  there ! — A.  I  was  present  when  the  meeting  was  organ- 
issisted  in  its  organization,  and  afterward  went  back  to  my 

t  was  the  order  of  discussion  ? — A.  I  cannot  state  from  recol- 
iit  if  you  will  allow  me  to  examine  some  papers  I  will  get  the 

• 

,  let  us  have  that. — A.  That  is  the  agreement  [producing  a 

:o  the  joint  discussion.    Shall  I  read  it  t 

1  put  that  in  evidence  as  the  agreement. — ^A.  [Reading:] 

between  T.  J.  White  and  E.  A.  J.  McHenrj,  members  of  the  coanty  repnbli- 
e  committee,  representing  Hon.  W.  W.  Chisolm,  and  T.  J.  Stokes,  chaif-^ 
)mocratic  county  executive  committee  of  Noxubee  County. 
«r  of  a  joint  discussion  between  Hon.  W.  W.  Chisolm  and  Tbomas  E.  Tonn^r, 

eeting  sball  be  presided  over,  jointly,  by  E.  A.  J.  McHenry  and  T.  J.  O'Neill, 

7.  W.  Chisolm  shall  have  one  hour  and  a  half  to  open  the  discussion. 
3.  Younger,  esq.,  shall  have  two  houraf  in  which  to  reply. 

OS  , 
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4th.  Hon.  W,  W.  Chisolm  shall  have  thirty  minutes  for  rejoinder. 
5th.  T.  J.  O'Neill,  esq.,  will  introduce  Hon.  W.  W.  Chisolm,  and  E.  A.  J.  McEeoiy  will 
introduce  Thomas  E.  Younger,  esq. 

E.  A.  J.  Mchenry. 

T.  J.  WHITE. 
T.  J.  STOKES. 

Q.  Was  that  agreement  carried  out ! — A.  Except  that  Jadge  Chis- 
olm would  not  occupy  the  time  agreed  upon  for  a  rejoinder. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  he  didn't  do  it  f — A.  I  don't  know, 
sir. 

Q.  Can  you  see  any  reason  why  he  did  not  do  it  I — A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  prevented  from  doing  it  ? — A.  Not  so  far  as  my  knowledge 
and  information  goes. 

Q.  You  say  Dr.  Allgood  is  a  republican  and  the  sheriff.  What  offi- 
cial position  did  he  hold  in  his  party? — A.  Chairman  of  the  county  re- 
publican committee. 

Q.  He  took  charge  of  the  opening  and  attended  the  meetings  to  keep 
the  peace  as  sheriff? — A.  I  think  so.  He  appointed  a  large  number ol 
deputy  sheriffs. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  ? — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  He  superintended  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ho  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  i>eace; 
that  was  his  duty  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  He  appointed  the  deputies  from  both 
parties.  The  democrats  had  red  shirts  and  the  republicans  had  Woe 
shirts. 

Q.  You  heard  no  threats  against  Judge  Chisolm  that  day  and  beanl 
of  none  being  made  f — A.  I  did  not,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  and  so 
far  as  my  information  goes.  We  were  determined  that  Judge  Chisolm 
should  be  protected.    We  had  pledged  ourselves  to  that. 

Q.  And  there  naturally  was  no  hazard  in  his  proceeding  f— A.  I  tliink 
not  the  slightest. 

Q.  What  was  the  general  belief  there  for  his  reason  of  not  continniDgj 
not  finishing  that  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  I  object  to  that. 

Mr.  Money.  Just  file  your  objection.  I  want  the  question  answered 
We  have  been  receiving  all  these  matters  of  belief. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  object  to  it. 

The  Witness.  I  can  only  state  that  it  was  after  Yonnger's  argument. 
The  only  cause  I  heard  was  that  Younger's  argument  was  unauswerable. 

Mr.  Money.  What  I  was  anxious  to  show  was,  that  the  discussion 
was  not  stopped  by  any  fears  of  intimidation  or  threats  in  tbepoW'^ 
mind  there,  at  least,  whatever  may  have  been  the  private  opinions  of  th^ 
parties. 

The  Witness.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  jointly  by  thesecreta 
ties  of  the  executive  committees. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  Did  any  considerable  number  of  negroes  vot<? 
the  democratic  ticket  at  that  "time,  in  1876  ! — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  1  supiws* 
four  or  five  hundred. 

Q.  Did  they  join  democratic  clubs! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Operated  with  them  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  wear  badges,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  to  designate  them 
as  democrats! — A.  They  wore  red  shirts. 

Q.  They  generally  attended  public  meetings  in  their  uniform?-^ 
Yes,  sir ;  at  least  at  all  the  meetings  where  I  was  present.  . 

Q.  Mr.  Patty,  what  is  the  present  condition  of  affairs  in  your  State' 
It  has  been  under  democratic  rule  one  year.— A.  Financially  tbe  ao* 
vance  of  the  State  and  country  generally,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goeN 
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ery  greatly  improved,  and  there  is  a  very  much  better  state  of 
s  existing."  The  relations  existing  between  the  races  is  more  har- 
3US  than  at  any  time  since  I  have  been  in  the  county.  General 
feeling:  prevails,  so  far  as  I  know.  The  officers  in  our  county  are 
crats  and  republicans.  So  far  as  my  information  goes,  both  par- 
re  satisfied,  and  no  complaint  is  made. 

Is  the  satisfaction  greater  or  less  generally  among  both  classes! — 
ery  much  greater,  and  not  without  cause.  I  will  state  that  the 
1  people  of  our  county  are  manifesting  a  much  greater  interest  in 
)mmonschool  system  than  they  have  ever  done,  and  they  are  en- 
)ring  to  place  the  common-school  system  on  a  firmer  basis,  believ- 
t  to  be  the  best  interest  of  the  State  to  educate  all  its  people, 
ially  the  colored  people. 

Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  ? — A.  I  have  one  matter, 
isked  me  in  relation  to  the  present  condition  of  attairs  of  the  State, 
re  to  submit  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  auditor  of  public  ac- 
s,  Major  Gibbs,  a  republican,  elected  in  '73,  and  an  efficient  and 
ar  public  servant.     It  is  dated  the  Ist  of  January,  1877. 

TRACT  FROM  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF   THE  AUDITOR   OF   PUBLIC   ACCOUNTS.] 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 

Terence  to  the  tables  of  docaments  **A"  and  *'  B  "  will  show  that  while  the  receipts 
past  year  are  much  less  than  for  the  year  previous,  the  disbursements  have  been  corre- 
Dgly  much  less.  Taxes  have  been  materially  reduced,  and  receipts  as  a  consequence 
dlen  below*  the  year  previous,  but,  notwithstanding  this,  there  is  quite  a  large  excess 
receipts  over  disbursements.  The  receipts  from  all  sources  up  to  Jauuary  1  were 
73.25,  and  the  disbursements  the  same  time,  $31ti,709.03,  leaving  an  excess  of  receipts 
imount  of  $462,6G4.2-^. 

of  this  amount  the  treasurer  has  retired  certificates  of  indebtedness  to  amount  of 
04,  and  paid  bonds  and  interest  to  Hmount  of  |179,'<^24.  Deducting  these  amounts, 
:^s  of  receipts  is  still  $160,944.22;  to  this  amount  will  be  added  about  $300,000  of 
Ue  tax  of  1670,  yet  to  be  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury. 

i  statement  shows  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  to  be  very  flattering  to  the 
n  displayed  by  your  honorable  body  at  the  last  session,  and  that  the  efforts  to  econo- 
ind  retrench  the  expenditures  of  the  State  government  which  were  then  made  have 
to  a  great  degree,  crowned  with  success,  without  detriment  to  the  general  public  serv- 

COMMON-SCHOOL  FUND. 

ument  **  D  "  shows  the  amounts  and  condition  of  this  fund.  Under  the  laws  of  last 
1,  requiring  all  moneys  received  on  account  of  redemption  and  purchase  of  lands  for- 
for  taxes,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  the  amount  of  licenses  to 
nnous  and  spirituous  liquors,  to  be  paid  in  currency,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  set  apart 
hool-fund  for  pro-rata  distribution,  there  has  been  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
(J9.66.  To  this  amount  has  been  added  the  proceeds  of  the  United  States  bonds  and 
t,  which  was  in  the  treasury,  to  credit  of  the  common-school  fund,  amounting  to  the 
6()0,920.2I,  making  a  total  of  $164,935.87.  This  amount,  it  will  be  remembered,  em- 
only  the  proceeds  from  the  above  sources  collected  since  the  1st  day  of  April,  1876, 
teof  the  act  passed  reauiring  all  such  collections  and  payments  to  be  in  currency.  For 
Lson  the  entire  proceeds  of  Ine  year  from  these  sources  did  not  go  into  the  common- 
fund  distribution,  and  did  not  therefore  equal  the  amount  of  the  two-mill  tax,  which 
,933.22.  This  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  from  the  general  fund, and  the  distribution 
a  to  the  several  counties  will  be  made  at  once.  The  number  of  educable  children  in 
ate,  as  per  latest  reports  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent  of  education,  is 
3.  Upon  this  basis  the  amount  to  be  distributed  will  give  the  sum  of  52  cents  to 
jucable  child  reported. 

losing  this  report  I  desire  to  return  to  your  honorable  body  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
jy  which  you  have  extended  me  in  our  official  relations,  and  the  consideration  which 
ve  given  to  the  suggestions  I  have  had  the  honor  to  make.  I  desire  also  to  extend  to 
.ellency  the  governor,  and  to  heads  of  departments  of  the  State  government,  and  all 
tonnected  with  the  same,  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness,  courtesy,  and  prompt- 
ith  which  they  have  responded  to  all  requests  for  information  or  advice.  Our  inter- 
has  be«n  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  character,  complete  harmony  of  action 
iesire  to  promote  the  public  weal  has  been  the  governing  rule,  no  dual  governments. 
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no  angry  contentions  have  intervened  to  provoke  discord,  and  the  resnlt  is,  that  while  other 
of  our  sister  States  have  been  distracted  by  dissensions,  convulsed  by  revolutions,  and  bank- 
rupted by  improvident  governments,  Mississippi  is  quietly  and  peacefully  pursuing  the  eren 
tenor  of  her  way,  with  a  State  debt  so  small  that  the  whole  amount  could  easily  be  liqoi' 
dated  in  a  single  year,  her  bonds  and  warrants  are  at  par,  with  currency  in  the  treasaiy 
sufficient  to  meet  all  present  demands.  Our  State  has  entered  on  a  career  of  substantial 
prosperity  well  calculated  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  despondent,  encourage  the  hopes  of  tbe 

Eatriotic,  and  give  fresh  impetus  to  all  her  material  interests.     We  should  all  esteem  it  an 
ouor  and  feel  a  just  pride  m  having  contributed  our  labors  to  the  accomplishment  of  so 
magnificent  a  result,  accompanied  with  so  much  good  to  our  fellow-citizens. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  GIBBS, 
Auditor  PuUic  Accounts. 

Q.  This  auditor  is  a  republican  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  you  read  tbe  proceedings  of  the  last  legislature  at  its 
adjournment! — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  speeches  made  by  the  colored  members  in  tbat 
legislature  when  they  adjourned  ? — A.  As  reported  in  the  Clarion,  the 
official  journal  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Money.  I  will  submit  that. 

Q.  On  what  day  was  that  f — A.  On  the  first  day  of  February,  1871. 

I  Extract  from  the  Daily  Clarion  of  Friday,  February  2,  1877.  J 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Turley,  the  thanks  of  the  house  were  tendered  to  the  able,  efficient, 
and  courteous  clerks,  Messrs.  Govan,  Holland,  Brougher,  and  Matthews,  for  their  prompt lii-*- 
patch  of  business. 

Mr.  Denson  offered  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendef^  the  PIod.  H.M. 
Street  for  the  efficient  and  impartial  manuer  in  which  he  has  presided  over  this  house  (lariof 
the  present  session.  ' 

The  speaker  having  called  Mr.  Clifton  to  the  chair,  the  resolution  was  eloquently  ^^ 
cated  by  Messrs.  Turley  and  Denson.    Messrs.  Young  and  Carter  (colored  members  frf>J 
Washington  and  Warren)  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  speaker,  and  to  the  memben  w 
the  house  generally,  for  their  impartiality,  kindness,  and  courtesy  which  had  been  unifonnl.^ 
shown  the  colored  members  during  the  last  session  and  the  present.     Mr.  Young  rcmaiW 
that  he  came  here  withaome  doubts  lingering  in  bis  mind  as  to  the  disposition  of  tbe  ^' 
iority  to  accord  justice.      Whilst  he  is  a  republican,  he  held  that  if  a  man  Is  pure, coDsistenf-. 
nonest,  he  was  the  man  for  position  regardless  of  politics.     He  assured  the  members  tW  •' 
they  would  continue  to  keep  faith  with  the  colorecf  people,  as  they  had  heretofore  ^^'^ 
foreigner,  no  northern  man,  no  western  man,  no  carpet-bagger,   could  alienate  the  colo^ 
people  of  this  State  from  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  white  race.     You,  said  be,  baw  ^^ 
brains,  the  power,  and  the  money  to  do  as  you  please.     Only  continue  your  kind  treitm**'' 
and  show  my  people  that  you  mean  to  do  right,  and  all  will  be  well.     Mr.  Carter lalilsf*^' 
emphasis  on  the  liberal  action  of  tbe  house  toward  the  colored  normal  schools.    I^*'^^*Pf*{, 
ers  were  frequently  applauded.     Mr.  Jacobs,  of  Adams,  and  Mr.  Mallory,  of  Leflore,  (^^ 
colored,)  also  expressed  their  thanks  to  the  speaker,  and  to  the  members  generally.   Thei^' 
olution  to  Speaker  Street  was  then  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

Q.  These  gentlemen  mentioned  here  are  all  colored  men  andrepolj^'^ 
ans  f^-A.  So  stated  ;  I  don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  kue«rtar 
ter,  who  was  a  colored  man.  I  have  been  so  informed  that  tbeotlif^ 
were.  ^     . 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  now  in  connection  with  '70  or'T-^ff^ic 
you  desire  to  state  to  the  committee  ? — A.  Nothing  that  I  can  tbio'^'^ 
now.    My  memory  may  be  refreshed  by  some  questions. 

Q.  Take  the  witness. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  have  testified  to  tlie  speeches  delivered  in  connection  ^^}},\^ 
adjournment  of  the  last  legislature;  the  legislature  of  1875 or IS*^" 
A.  1877. 

Q.  Of  1877  ?— A.  Yes,  sir.  ^    i^ 

Q.  Was  it  not  customary  at  the  adjournment  of  preceding  legisl^^^^ 
for  republicans  or  for  democrats  to  compliment  the  ofiBcers  of  the  lep^' 
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tare  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir,  that  it  was.    I  never  read  any  speeches  of 
the  same  tenor. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  see  any  speeches  of  any  kind  reported  ? — A.  I  cannot 
state  positively.  I  think  in  tbe  proceeding  of  the  legislature  that  mem- 
bers generally  returned  thanks  for  courtesies  shown. 

Q.  Did  you  never  read  any  speeches  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the 
adjournment  of  the  legislature  by  the  democrats,  expressing  any  other 
sentiments  than  those  of  hearty  indorsement  of  the  republican  officers 
in  their  various  capacities! — A.  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  did.  I  mean  by 
that — I  desire  to  say  in  further  answer  to  that  question,  that  my  under- 
standing is  that  it  was  customary  at  the  close  of  the  legislature  for  res- 
olutions of  similar  import  to  be  introduced,  and  that  tbanks  were  gen- 
erally returned  to  the  officers  for  their  personal  courtesies  to  members. 
These  speeches,  as  I  understand  them,  have  a  broader  significance, 
going  so  far  as  to  thank  the  democratic  party,  and  expressing  gratitude 
at  the  course  tbey  have  pursued. 

Q.  This  report  of  the  speeches  is  taken  from  a  democratic  paper? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  the  official  journal  of  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  politics  of  this  man  Carter  ? — A.  I  do  not.  I  have 
seen  him  classified  as  republican,  and  afterward  as  a  liberal  republican. 
TLat  is  mv  recollection. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  elected  in  the  county  of  Warren  by 
the  democrats? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  stated  in  your  examiuation-inchief  that  the  white  people 
of  the  county  are  taking  a  greater  interest  in  the  common  schools.  In 
what  respect  is  this  than  formerly  ? — A.  In  one  respect — in  this  respect — 
there  is  a  disposition  among  the  people  to  encourage  the  native  white 
people  to  take  advantage  of  common  schools;  that  has  not  been  done  by 
many  native  white  men,  but  I  think  it  will  naturally  result  from  the 
present  feeling. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  reason  why  the  white  people  have  not  taken  an 
interest  in  common  schools  there  before! — A.  Chiefly,  as  I  think,  for  the 
reason  that  they  regarded  the  colored  people  as  arrayed  in  hostility  to 
what  thev  conceived  to  be  their  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  State. 

Q.  I  believe  the  democratic  party  had  control  of  the  administration 
of  affairs  in  that  county  for  several  years  subsequent  to  the  war? — A. 
I  was  born  and  raised  in  Winston  County,  the  county  adjoining  Noxu- 
l)ee.  I  was  not  in  that  county  until  September,  1869,  when  I  went  there 
sind  engaged  in  business. 

Q.  You  carpet-bagged  to  that  county  in  1869  ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  elected  to  office  very  soon  after  you  came  to  the  coun- 
ty ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  office  now  ! — A.  I  am. 

Q.  You  came  to  the  county  when  f — A.  1869.  I  was  born  and  raised 
thirty  miles  distant  from  the  place  where  I  now  reside.  In  1873  I  was 
nominated  by  the  republicans  and  democrats  of  the  town  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  aldermen. 

Q.  Of  what  town? — A.  Macon;  without  any  solicitation  on  my  part 
or  my  friends.    The  year  following  1  was  again  elected  by  both  parties. 

Q.  1873 1— A.  1873  and  1874. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  democratic  party  had 

control  of  the  administration  of  your  affairs,  county  affairs,  for  several 

years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  and  since  1869  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 

of  my  own   knowledge. .  My  belief  is  that  the  democrats  did  have 

Control- 
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Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  schools  established  iuyonr 
county  prior  to  1869,  free  schools! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  law  enforced  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  for  the  establishing  of  free  schools  prior  to  1869 !— A.  I 
don't  know.  My  impression  is  that  there  was  not;  it  is  merely  an  im- 
pression. 

Q.  Mr.  Patty,  will  you  state  from  your  own  knowledge  of  the  political 
history  of  Mississippi  whether  or  not  there  was  ever  a  dollar  of  tax 
levied  in  the  Btate  of  Mississippi  for  free-school  purpose8,.priortotlie 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  under  the  republicans?— 1 
I  don't  know,  sir ;  the  republicans  have  charged  that  there  was  not, 

Q.  Do  you  know  as  a  matter  of  history  that  that  is  the  fact?— A. 
That  is  my  belief  and  understanding.  1  don't  state  it  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  however.  1  may  add  right  here,  in  further  answer  to  your  qnestioD, 
that  before  the  war,  the  great  majority  of  the  white  people  were  able  to 
educate  their  children  and  felt  no  necessity  for  public  schools. 

Q.  You  say  the  great  majority  of  the  white  people  were  able  to  eda- 
cato  their  children  ? — A.  1  so  understand. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  white  people  were  able  to 
educate  their  children  1 — A.  AH  the  white  people. 

Q.  On  the  contrary,  speaking  of  the  State,  do  you  not  know  that  a 
majority  of  the  poor  white  people  were  not  able  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren?—A.  The  census  shows  a  very  large  portion  illiterate. 

Q.  Do  ybu  know  the  relative  proportion  of  adults  iu  the  county  of 
Winston,  where  you  formerly  lived,  who  were  not  able  tQ  read  aud 
write  f — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  were  illiterate 
in  that  county  ?^A.  I  don't  j  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  I  onlykuew 
two  men  in  the  county  that  were  unable  to  read  and  write  their  names. 

Q.  You  only  knew  of  two?— A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  but  there  may  have  been  a  great  many  more!- 
A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Who  has  had  charge  of  the  superintendency  of  schools  of  Noxa 
bee  County  for  the  past  live  or  six  years  ? — A.  Judge  Charles  B.  Ames, 
a  republican. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Ames! — A.  He  is  a  republican,  and  a  northern  man 
by  birth  ;  a  brother  of  Bishop  Ames  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Charcb. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  has  been  in  Noxubee  County  ?—^' 
Forty  years;  I  suppose  that  long,  or  probably  longer. 

Q.  What  is  the  character  and  standing — his  general  reputation  in 
that  county,  in  the  community  ? — A.  In  what  particular  f 

Q.  As  to  his  fitness  for  the  office,  and  his  general  character  and  re|v 
ntatiou. — A.  I  never  heard  any  insinuations  against  his  character.  He 
is  considered  competent  for  the  position.  The  only  complaint  1  bave 
ever  heard  urged  against  him  was  that  he  speculated  in  school- warrants, 
and  managed  to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  school-fund. 

Q.  What  are  we  to  understand  by  that?  Give  an  explanation  of 
how  he  absorbed  the  warrants,  or  how  he  absorbed  any  of  the  scbool- 
fund. — A.  In  order  to  make  my  answer  plain,  it  will  be  necessary — 

Q.  Make  this  as  plain  as  you  can. — A.  The  law  requires  that  after 
the  school  trustees  have  certified — the  former  school-law  required,  after 
the  trustees  certified  to  the  account  of  the  teacher,  that  the  superin- 
tendent should  issue  his  pay-certificate  for  the  services  rendered,  and 
that  certificate  was  required  to  be  presented  to.the  chancery  clerk,  and 
be  was  required  to  issue  a  warrant  on  the  county  treasurer  for  the 
amount.    It  was  the  practice  of  Judge  Ames  to  refuse  to  issue  the  pay- 
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!ate,  and  give  tbem  simply  a  memorandum,  saying  tbat  the 

IT  is  entitled  to  la  given  amount]  whenever  tbfere  is  money  in  the 

ry  to  pay  it."    The  result  was  that  no  one  would  buy  the  warrants, 

le  teacher  could  not  discount  and  sell  them,  for  the  merchants 

Dot  do  anything  with  them  at  all,  and  in  the  end  they  were  forced 

them  to  the  superintendent,  instead  of  allowing  the  warrants  to 

own  on  the  market.    He  managed  it  in  such  a  way  that  he  con- 

I  the  warrants.    After  he  would  buy  the  time  of  the  teacher,  ho 

issue  the  certificate  and  get  the  county  warrant  himself. 

it  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  these  warrants,  was  there  money  in 

^asury  to  pay  these  warrants  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Tou  don't  know  that  there  was  any  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Vere  you  acquainted  with  the  liuancial  aii'airs  of  that  couuly  ? — 

thing  oflicial  until  1875. 

>id  not  you  know,  at  the  time  of  issuance  of  those  certiQcates» 

lere  was  no  money  in  the  county  treasury  to  pay  the  teacher's 

ts — the  school-house  warrants  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  don't  think 

ras;  I  think  he  took  advantage  of  that  fact. 

on  say  be  absorbed  the  school-fund  ? 

Money.  The  school-warrants,  be  said. 

Eease.  I  will  refer  to  the  minutes.    Stenographer,  read  his  an- 

rENOGRAPiiER.  [Reatliu^.]  Q.  Wljat  is  the  cbaractor  ami  staudiDg — Lis  general 
)n  in  that  cxjunfy,  in  the  community  1—X.  Jn  what  particnlarf 

I  to  bis  fitness  tor  the  office,  and  his  general  character  and  reputation. — A.  I  never 
»y  insinuations  against  his  character.  He  is  considered  competent  for  the  position, 
y  compliiint  I  have  ever  heard  urjifed  against  him  was  that  he  speculated  in  schuol- 
**,aud  managed  to  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the  school-fund. 

Witness.  I  mean  by  that,  now,  as  a  general  thing,  the  teachers 
ed  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  for  services  rendered,  and  the  superiu- 
it  got  the  benefit  of  the  balance. 

• ,  in  relation  to  that,  as  another  answer  to  the  question,  I  desire 
e  what  the  county  treasurer  hiniself 

By  Mr.  Pease  ; 

don't  want  to  hear  about  that.— A.  That  will  explain  the  condi- 
*  the  treasury. 

f  3'ou  have  got  any  official  account  of  it,  1  have  no  objection  to 
Libmitting  that.  You  said  that  Mr.  Ames  managed  to  control  these 
Jts  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  circulated  in  the  county; 
not  these  teachers,  in  the  absence  of  any  money  in  the  treasury, 
jeen  obliged  to  have  gone  to  other  parties  to  have  sold  their  war- 
— A.  I  suppose  so;  yes,  sir. 

50  far  as  buying  these  warrants  at  a  discount,  it  was  a  legitimate 
ss.— A.  I  think  it  was  legitimate  to  buy  the  warrants,  but  not  to 
the  certificates  for  the  warrants.    If  they  had  been  issued  they 
have  sold  for  more  than  what  he  paid  for  them. 
3ow  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  I  would  have  bought  them  myself. 
lave  you  dealt  in  county  warrants  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 
lave  you  dealt  in  school-warrants! — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 
Tou  never  bought  any!— A.  No,  sir;  and  for  the  same  reason 
people  refused  to  buy  them,  and  the  superintendent  virtually  con- 
the  school-fund. 

^ow,  Mr.  Patty,  you  have  been  an  officer  of  the  county,  and  you 
pposed  to  have  a  very  fair  knowledge  of  the  law  regarding  school 
.    Now,  if  it  was  the  law  that  the  certificates  should  be  issued, 
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and  the  complaint  was  made  that  you  spoke  of  there,  why  was  not  Mr. 
Ames  compelled  to  issue  the  certificates  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  the  teachers  com 
plain  about  this  matter  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  cannot  state  how  mauy.  . 

Q.  Who?    Name  the  parties. — A.  I  have  heard  T.  B.  Thoinpson. 

Q.  Who  was  he  ? — A.  A  white  man  and  a  teacher. 

Q.  You  heard  a  complaint  from  him  ? — A.  He  came  to  me  about  the 
school-law.     He  said  he 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — A.  I  showed  him  the  law. 

Q.  What  was  the  law  ? — ^A.  I  have  already  stated  the  law.  I  don't 
know  that  there  was  any  law  that  would  correct  the  complaints. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Patty,  was  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  these  memoranda 
that  you  spoke  of,  which  were  issued  by  Judp:e  Ames,  the  superin 
tendent  of  public  instruction,  were  an  accommodation;  was  it  Dotto 
the  interest  of  the  teachers  who  were  necessitated  to  use  their  money, 
and  could  not  wait  until  the  taxes  were  collected  in  so  as  to  draw  their 
money  on  the  proper  legal  certificate  an  the  county  treasurer  ?— A.  Ido 
not  understand  you. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  it  was  not  a  matter  of  accommodation  to  these 
teachers  to  receive  their  pay  in  the  manner  you  have  described  to 
Judge  Ames  ? — A.  You  mean  was  it  to  their  interest  f 

Q.  To  their  accommodation.  They  could  not  wait  until  tbere  was 
money  in  the  treasury,  and  for  them  to  go  over  the  routine  process  of 
issuing  certificates? — A.  It  was  not  an  accommodation  to  refuse  to 
issue  the  pay -certificates. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  the  sui^erintendent 
of  public  instruction  refused  to  issue  these  certificates  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  any  circumstances  that  came  under  your  observation.-A. 
I  had  frequent  conferences  with  him  in  relation  to  the  refusal. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  ? — A.  He  said  he  was  not  going  to  issue  any  pay 
certificates. 

Q.  Did  he  assign  any  reason  ? — A.  He  said  he  wanted  to  keep  the 
warrants  off  the  market. 

Q.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  wanted  to  keep  them  off  the  mar 
ket?— A.  He  did  not.  Of  course  I  drew  my  inference  fi-om  bis  re- 
marks. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  if  he  had  issued  those  warrants 
they  would  have  been  circulated  throughout  the  county,  and  the  corop^^i 
tion  for  their  purchase  would  have  reduced  the  value  so  as  to  affect  the 
price  ? — A.  No,  sir;  competition  would  have  increased  the  price. 

Q.  Would  have  increased  it! — A.  If  twenty  men  wanted  one  ^* 
rant  it  would  have  increased  its  price  more  than  if  one  man  wanted  it. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  a  general  complaint  about  this  t  I  am  porsuin? 
this  thing  because  you  have  intimated  that  a  republican  office-holderoi 
the  county  was  speculating  in  warrants  and  absorbing  the  pabUcfaud^ 
which  is  a  criminal  charge  against  him.  Hence  I  desire  to  get  at  the 
facts  in  the  case.  Now,  then,  I  want  to  know  whether  there  wasagen* 
oral  complaint  upon  the  part  of  the  teachers  about  this  matter!— A.  ^^ 
sir.  I  did  not  know  that  I  stated  to  you  that  there  was  a  general  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 

Q.  Well,  on  the  part  of  citizens,  tax-payers,  anybody  ?— A.  I  tto*^ 
there  was ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  there  was  a  law  compelling  him  to  issue  these  warrants, 
and  complaint  was  made  among  good  citizens,  why  did  they  DOtins}^ 
that  the  law  should  be  executed  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  say.    I  ^^  '°* 
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ed  that  they  were  trying  to  present  him  to  the  grand  jury  and  indict 

but  were  unable  to  do  it. 

,  What  years  are youspeakingof? — A.  Of  1876.  I  have  no  personal 
ivledge  of  any  other  year.  It  was  generally  charged  all  the  time  ho 
in  office  that  he  was  taking  advantage  of  his  position  to  speculate 
rarrants.  I  regard,  however,  tbat  he  had  perfect  right  to  buy 
*ants.  The  investment  was  legitimate  if  he  gave  everybody  an 
il  opportunity. 

Do  you  know  whether  he  had  been  speculating  f  From  the  ex- 
lation-inchief  the  committee  would  be  led  to  infer  that  Judge  xVmes 
been  speculating  and  absorbing  public  funds,  during  his  term  of 
3,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  lie  has  held  that  otBce  ever 
3 1870. — A.  I  think  so ;  since  the  school  system  was  established. 

I  desire  to  know  now  whether  or  not  Mr.  Ames,  whose  manage- 
tyou  complain  of 1 — A.  I  make  no  complaint. 

You  charge  him  with  absorbing  funds — whether  or  not  he  was 
atly  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  ?— A.  He  was.  Kow 
iire  to  state — 

Just  answer  my  question.  Will  you  give  the  political  sentiments 
le  majority  of  the  State  hoard  of  education,  and  the  law  requiring 
1  to  make  this  appointment? — A.  Democrat. 

.  Do  you  know  the  politics  of  the  men,  so  far  as  the  majority  is  con- 
ed, in  the  State  senate  I — A.  Democrat. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  law  does  not  require  that  the  county 
iriddendencies  made  by  the  board  of  education  shall  be  confirmed 
he  State  senate! — A.  That  is  my  understanding  of  the  law. 
I.  Mr.  Ames,  the  gentleman  you  complained  of  as  having  absorbed 
school-funds  has  been  appoioted  by  the  democratic  scbool-board, 

confirmed  by  the  democratic  senate  1 — A.  He  was.  1  desire  to  ex- 
n  my  statement  in  relation  to  his  re-appointment.  The  school-board 
ot  democratic. 

.  The  school  board  is  not  democratic? — A.  It  is  not. 
.  One  member  of  the  State  school-board  is  democratic? — A.  The 
mey-general  is  a  republican.    The  senate  was  democratic,  however, 
sire  to  explain  the  reasons  which  I  have  been  informed  for  his  re-ap- 
itment. 

.  You  can  state  the  reason  ? — A.  I  got  my  information  from  Judge 
te,  a  democrat.  A  strong  reason  for  his  re-appointment  that  was 
e  was  to  convince  the  colored  j)eople  that  there  was  no  disposition  to 
[fere  with  the  schools,  and  to  let  a  superintendent  of  their  own  selec- 

remain  in  control  of  the  public  school  of  the  county. 
.  That  is  the  exi)lanation  of  the  democratic  senator? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  This  democratic  senator  would  have  been  in  favor  of  allowing  an 
er  to  remain  in  office  who  was  speculating  in  school-warrants  and 
orbing  the  school-fund  simply  to  satisfy  the  colored  people? — A.  I 
t  know  whether  he  would  favor  it  or  not.  In  the  outset  you  asked 
ibout  the  complaints  as  to  Judge  Ames's  administration. 
.  Yes. — A.  1  told  you  one  complaint  was  about  his  speculating  in 

school-fund. 

.  Do  you  know  how  many  schools  were  put  in  operation  under  Judge 
js's  administration  in  that  county? — A.  I  have  his  report  made  to 
board  of  supervisors  at  my  room. 

.  Approximate  to  it  ? — A.  I  think  between  sixty  and  eighty ;  not 
tive,  however. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Patty,  that  the  schools  of  Noxubee  Coontj 
since  1870  have  been,  or  rather  I  would  ask  you  whether  or  not  adeqaate 
school-funds  have  been  furnished  for  all  the  people's  children  iu  the 
county  ? — A.  Schools  have  been  established. 

Q.  So  that  all  could  have  equal  advantages  ? — A.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Q.  You  have  heard  no  more  against  the  administration  of  school  affairs, 
as  to  this  especially? — A.  Well,  charges  were  made  in  the  State  papers 
against  the  State  superintendent. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  yourself.  Yon  know  of  no  other  cbarge!- 
A.  Ko,  sir ;  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  our  county  because 
the  school-funds  are  not  paid  there  to  the  treasurer,  so  that  the  teachers 
could  have  their  warrants  cashed. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  took  no  part  in  the  canvass  of  1870  in  yoor 
county,  further  than  being  a  member  of  the  democratic  committee  of 
that  county  ? — A.  I  made  that  statement. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  canvass  of  the  county  in  1875  ?-A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  violence  or  disturbance  in  your  county  in  the  year 
187G,  during  the  election  canvass? — A.  I  never  witnessed  any. 

Q.  You  never  witnessed  any  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  ? — A.  I  know  from  hearsay — I  presume  it  was 
correct — of  two  instances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  democratic  party  of  yonr  conoty 
organized  clubs  during  187G,  this  late  canvass? — A.  \''es,sir;  le-orgaDized 
the  clubs  of  1875.    There  were  clubs  in  1870. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  these  clubs  were  armed?— A.  I 
don't,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  in  which  they  turned  out  witbjirnis 
during  the  canvass  of  1876  ?--A.  I  d<f  not. 

Q.  Had  they  uniforms  ? — A.  They  had  red  shirts  ;  one  club  hailreil 
hats  and  red  capes. 

Q«  You  say  you  never  saw  any  one  of  the  members  of  the  clubs  car- 
rying arms  ? — A.  I  have  seen  the  individual  members  of  the  clubs  >viili 
pistols  sometimes.    I  have  seen  pistols  buckled  around  them. 

Q.  When  wearing  uniform  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  when  they  had  on  thertnl 
shirt. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the'  common  practice  to  carry  arms  whenever  tliey 
turned  oat? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  never  saw  the  majority,  or  any 
very  large  proportion,  with  arms. 

Q.  You  have  seen  quite  a  number  ? — A.  As  far  as  I  am  concernedl 
went  through  the  canvass  of  187G  without  any  kind  of  arms;  carrie<lB<5 
pistol. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  of  yourself,  so  far  as  you  are  concerned  per^n 
ally. — A.  A  great  many  people  are  in  the  habit  of  carrying  arras-— 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  arming  of  clubs.  You  stated  something  i" 
relation  to  a  meeting  held  in  Macon,  and  submitted  a  written  agree^ 
ment  on  that  occasion  between  Judge  Cbisolm,  the  republican  canditlaie 
for  Congress,  and  tbe  democratic  speakers? — A.  The  democratic  com- 
mittee. It  was  an  agreement  for  joint  discussion  between  tbe  two  com- 
mittees— not  between  two  committees,  but  between  tworepublicausand 
the  executive  committee. 

Q.  That  is  immaterial.  I  desire  to  ask  whether  there  was  any  di-^ 
turbance  on  this  occasion  in  this  meeting! — A.  I  heard  of  none;  Ij^^ 
state  what  was  said  to  me.  At  the  organization  of  the  joint  uieeticg. 
under  the  agreement  with  Dr.  Allgood,  the  chairman  of  the  repnblic^D 
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imittee  called  the  meeting  to  order.    I  read  the  written  agreement 

joint  discussion  to  the  meeting  after  he  had  called  them  to  order. 

:er  that  had  been  done,  while  we  were  waiting  for  Judge  Chisolm  to 

:e  the  stand,  Mr.  Cavett,  a  republican,  came  up  to  the  corner  of  the 

nd  and  motioned  mo  to  come  to  him.    I  went  there  and  stooped 

FD.    He  told  me  that  he  staid  there  that  day  solitary  and  alone. 

}.  Who  told  you  this;  Judge  Chisolm! — A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Cavett. 

said,  **  I  don't  think  Judge  Chisolm  ought  to  speak ;  I  intended  to 

e  him  off  the  stand  if  he  got  up."    When  he  told  me  that  he  wanted 

Ige  Chisolm  off  the  stand  I  told  him  he  had  better  stop  there.    I 

uot  want  him  to  take  him  off  the  stand.    Mr.  O'Neill,  the  chairman 

:be  democratic  executive  committee,  told  me  afterwards  that  Mr. 

ett  did  coDie  over  and  put  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  and  started  to 

^e,  but  he  met  his  interposition,  and  Judge  Chisolm  remained.  That 

he  statement  made  by  Mr.  O'Neill.    I  know  nothing  of  my  own 

wledge. 

K  Did  Mr.  Cavett  assign  any  reason  why  he  proposed  to  take  Mr. 

solm  away  ? — A.  He  did  not. 

^  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  for  it  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

(.  Was  this  an  advertised  republican  meeting;  were  the  republicans 

i«semble  for  political  discussion  ? — A.  Ye8,  sir. 

f.  It  was  their  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

►.  Wa«  it  not  the  fact  that  the  democrats  demanded  a  division  of 

e  ? — A.  I  can  answer  that  best  by  submitting  a  communication  or 

>py  of  it. 

Ir.  Pkase.  I  do  not  care  about  that. 

'he  Witness.   I  do   not   understand    that  there  was  o  formal  de- 

:id  made.    It  was  simply  a  request  for  a  division  of  time,  such  as 

:ht  be  deemed  fair  and  necessary,  to  provide  fbr  a  full  and  free  dis- 

sion.  t 

I.  From  your  knowledge  and  experience  of  political  discussions  and 

vassing  by  your'party,  I  ask  you  whether  it  has  been  customary  for 

Qocrats  to  demand  a  division  of  time  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 

tomary. 

}.  But  it  has  been  done  on  some  occasions? — A.  Not  until  1S75. 

J.  It  was  done  in  1875  i — A.  1  am  not  positive,  but  that  is  my  im- 

ssion. 

J.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  organization  of  the  democratic 

ty,  considered  as  a  whole,  in  the  State,  adopted  the  policy  in  the  late 

isidential  canvass  of  demanding  a  division  of  time  and  of  taking  spo- 

1  surveillance  of  every  republican  meeting  in  the  State  ? — A.  I  can- 

)  answer. 

J.  I  will  ask  you  in  a  different  form.    Was  it  not  the  fact  that  resolu- 

DS  to  that  effect  were  passed  in  the  State  by  the  democratic  organi- 

ions? — A.  I  cannot  state  that  it  was;  I  can  state  as  to  our  county. 

[J.  Are  you  a  reader  of  the  public  prints  of  your  State  ! — A.  To  some 

tent ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  submitted  a  large  number  of  them  here,  evincing  the 

Jt  that  you  are  familiar  with  the  press  of  the  State.  Do  you  not  know, 

a  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  Clarion,  and  in  several  other  democratic 

pers,  among  which  was   the  Raymond  Gazette A.  I  never  saw 

e  Raymond  Gazette. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  papers  contained  resolutions,  passed  in 
e  various  counties,  calling  upon  democrats  to  attend  these  meetings, 
»(l  to  prevent  the  republican  speakers  uttering  any  sentiments  they 
ight  deem  improper  T — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  never  read  any  such  articles  f — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  polic 
our  county  to  attend  all  public  meetings,  and,  if  possible,  have  a 
division  of  time,  and  discuss  all  issues  before  the  people  fairly 
peaceably ;  and  it  was  agreed  by  our  executive  committee  that  thes 
request  that  we  made  of  the  republicans  should  be  cheerfully  grai 
to  the  republicans  if  they  desired  it  at  our  hands. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  the  republicans  adopted 
policy  of  that  kind,  demanding  a  division  of  time  in  public  discnss 
in  your  county  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  never  knew  of  any  such  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  5'ou  say  it  was  the  policy  of  the  party  to  have  what  isca 
a  fair  discussion  ? — A.  I  did  not  use  that  language.  My  language 
that  it  was  the  policy  to  attend  all  public  meetings  and  request  a 
division  of  time. 

Q.  They  adopted  a  policy,  as  they  called  it,  of  fair  discussions  aud  a 
division  of  time  at  these  discussions.  Now  do  you  consider  that  i 
matter  of  right  relating  to  fairness  in  political  discussions !  I  will  t 
an  instance,  in  order  to  bring  out  my  meaning.  Suppose  the  repc 
cans  have  announced  a  meeting,  and  their  speakers  have  been  invi 
from  abroad,  or  from  home,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  have  mad( 
arrangements  for  their  meeting,  would  you  consider  it  absolutely  an 
ter  of  right  and  fairness  for  the  opposition  party  to  demand  on  snch 
occasion  that  they  should  divide  the  time  with  them  I — A.  I  would 
consider  it  a  matter  of  right. 

Q.  Unless  it  was  done  by  their  consent  ? — A.  I  would  not  considei 
a  matter  of  right  to  demand  it.  I  would  see  no  impropriety  in  maki 
a  respectful  request  for  such  a  division  of  time  as  might  be  agreed  op 
If  the  republicans  were  to  decline,  then  I  should  oppose  insisting  op 
any  joint  discussion. 

Q.  You  say  you  would  oppose  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  you  had  failed  in  carrying  out  that  policy.  In  oth 
words,  on  occasions  of  republican  meetings,  suppose  they  had  refused 
entertain  this  fair  discussion  and  fair  division  of  time  that  yonspw 
of,  what  would  your  party  have  done? — A.  I  cannot  speak  abootti 
party. 

Q.  You  ought  to  speak  for  the  party,  being  a  member  of  this  politic 
organization  f — A.  I  can  only  give  my  belief. 

Q.  What  is  your  belief  ?— A.  My  belief  is  that  no  trouble  would  r 
suit  from  it. 

Q.  You  say  on  this  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  Macon  a  special  polic 
force  was  appointed  by  the  peace  officers  of  the  county  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  that  the  democrats  wore  red  shirts  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  republicans  wore  blue  shirts  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  the  equipment  of  these  special  police  j 
shirts  of  different  colors  ? — A.  They  were  not  equipped  in  shirts  of  dii 
ferent  colors,  but  they  were  selected  from  the  two  parties,  and  i^ 
were  in  uniform. 

Mr.  Money.  The  whole  crowd  was  in  uniform  f 

The  Witness.  The  republicans  had  on  blue  shirts  and  the  democrjfc 
had  on  red  shirts. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  This  was  a  republican  meeting,  I  beliere  to« 
said  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  called  by  the  republicans. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  that  the  democratic  clubs  turned  out  in  anifof^ 
on  that  occasion  f — A.  I  do  not  know  that  the  clubs  turned  oat  as 
I  don't  think  there  were  any  clubs  there. 
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Q.  These  uniforms  or  insignia  were  worn  by  democratic  clubs,  were 
;hey  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  large  numbers  of  them  were  there  that  day  f — ^A.  Not  large. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  f — A.  I  suppose  there  were  two  or  three 
lundred  white  men.    I  think  that  is  a  large  estimate. 

Q.  Were  they  mostly  uniformed  with  red  shirts  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't 
hink  the  majority  of  them  were  uniformed. 

Q.  You  were  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  public  sentiment ;  what 
xisted  to  make  it  necessary  on  this  particular  occasion  tbat  a  large 
pecial  force  should  be  appointed  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  ask  for  my  opinion  f 

Mr.  Pease.  You  ought  to  know. — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
lecessity  for  it.  The  sheriflf,  however,  out  of  abundant  caution,  I  sup- 
►ose,  took  steps  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  outbreak.  In  addition 
o  the  special 

Q.  The  sheriff  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so 
egarded ;  chairman  of  the  republican  executive  committee. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  now  if  you  attended  any  democratic  meeting 
luring  the  canvass  in  187G  in  your  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Q.  How  many? — A.  Two  or  three. 

Q.  Were  they  large  meetings  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  as  large  as  usual. 

Q.  Who  spoke  at  these  meetings  that  you  attended  ? — A.  The  first 
neeting  I  was  at  was  at  Shuqualak. 

Q.  Who  spoke  on  this  occasion? — A.  Colonel  Money. 

Q.  The  candidate  for  Congress  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Mr.  Younger,  a 
^olored  man. 

Q.  A  colored  speaker? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  from  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  ;  my  understanding  is  that 
u^  w:hf  from  Louisiana. 

Q.  Imported  into  the  State  to  make  speeches,  and  employed  by  the 
[]eni(x^nitic  party  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Q.  On  this  occasion  at  Shuqualak  was  there  a  large  meeting?  Was 
U)ere  a  large  number  ot*  colored  citizens  who  had  turned  out  on  that 
occasion  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  had  a  club.  It  was  the  occasion  of  a  pub- 
lic barbecue. 

Q.  It  was  a  general  turn-out  ? — A.  A  general  turn-out  on  that  occasion, 
Ja  tbat  locality. 

i^.  WTas  there  any  special  police  appointed  on  that  occasion  by  the 
sheriff  or  any  other  police  officer  ? — A.  The  sheriff  was  not  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  you 
were  to  have  a  meeting  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  tbink  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  police  officer  appointed  any  special 
[)olice  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Q.  There  was  no  necessity  for  it  ? — A.  I  think,  however,  special  police 
:)r  marshals  were  appointed  by  some  marshal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  ?" — A.  I  do  not.    I  only  saw  the  badges. 

Q.  Tbey  were  simply  marshals  for  parade  rather  than  any  other  pur- 
pose, were  they  not  ?  Tbey  were  not  marshals  to  preserve  the  peace  ? — 
A.  They  were  not  acting  under  any  law.  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Had  you  a  meeting  at  Macon  during  the  canvass  ofl87G? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  spoke  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  General  George. 

Q.  lie  is  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  central  committee? — A, 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Were  there  any  other? — A.  Judge  Foote,  Mr.  JarnagaD,  and  sev- 
eral  others. 

Q.  It  was  a  democratic  meeting  I — A.  It  was. 

Q.  Were  there  any  special  police  appointed  on  this  occasion  by  the 
sheriff  f — A.  I  cannot  state  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  believe,  however, 
there  was. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Bid  you  see  any  officers  with  badges  indicating  that  they  were  ap- 
pointed for  special  duty  to  preserve  the  peace  on  that  occasion !— A.  My 
recollection  is  that  I  did.    I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  democratic  meetings  have  never  been  dis^ 
turbed  by  republicans  in  your  county  f — A.  I  don't  think  there  wereacy 
democratic  meetings  in  that  county  up  to  1875. 

Q.  Answer  the  question.  I  want  to  know  whether,  to  your  knowl 
edge,  republicans  ever  attempted  to  disturb  a  democratic  meeting,  soas 
to  make  it  necessary  for  a  special  police  force! — A.  I  have  no  recoOec- 
tion  that  republicans  ever  interfered  with  a  democratic  meeting,  and  I 
don't  know  that  democrats  ever  interfered  with  republicans;  that  is, in 
Noxubee  County. 

Q.  Did  you  indorse  the  precautionary  measures  of  the  marshal  on  tie 
occasion  which  you  mentioned,  at  Macon,  when  Judge  Chisolm  spoke? 
Did  you  think  it  was  advisable  to  take  such  precautions? — A.  I sawno 
necessity  for  it  myself.    The  sheriff  must  be  his  own  judge. 

Q.  He  is  a  sensible  and  judicious  man  I  He  would  have  been  apt  to 
have  known  if  there  had  been  any  occasion  for  such  precautions,  woald 
he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mentioned,  in  your  examination-inchief,  that  dnrin^  the 
camp  of  187G  large  numbers  of  the  colored  voters  of  that  county  joined 
the  democratic  clubs  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket !— A.  I  dont 
recollect  making  such  a  statement.  My  recollection,  if  yon  will  alloff 
me  to  state 

Q.  State  what  you  said. 

A.  My  recollection  is,  that  I  stated  that  four  or  five  hundred  colored 
men  voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  You  may  have  meant  that,  but  you  did  not  state  it,  I  think.- 
A.  And  that  they  joined  the  clubs,  too.  I  believe  I  have  stated  tbat, 
and  that  they  wore,  in  some  cases,  uniforms,  red  shirts,  or  red  c^ps,aDd 
cloaks. 

Mr.  Pease.  That  was  not  your  statement.  Your  language  ^ 
"  Large  numbers.'' — A.  1  think  I  stated  the  number. 

Mr.  Money.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  about  four  hundred;  luij 
if  you  choose  you  can  put  down  now  what  he  says,  and  he  will  sU^ 
contradicted  by  himself.  You  say  some  four  or  five  hundred  did,  y<* 
think? — A.  Some  four  or  five  hundred  voted  the  democratic  ticket, as 
I  believed  from  the  returns.  ^ 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  I  think  you  have  given  the  vote  of  1873.  i^ 
you  recollect  that  vote  I 

Witness.  In  Noxubee  County ! 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Two  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninetymi'* 
was  the  total  vote  in  1873. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  was  the  relative  vote  of  the  two  partie^^-'-^ 
Alcorn  received  311  and  Ames  2,388.  . 

Q.  What  did  you  state  was  the  vote  of  1875  ?— A.  Three  thonsaixi 
four  hundred  and  seventy-one. 

Q.  That  is  the  aggregate  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  relative  vote?— A.  Buckhannon,  2,088;  300  sli<^ 
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les  in  1873.    Hemingway,  1,383 ;  an  increase  over  the  vote  for  Al- 

n  1873  of  1,072. 

Alcorn  was  the  democratic  candidate,  was  be  not  ? — A.  So  classed 

statement. 

And  Hemingway  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  treasurer! — A. 
iir. 

[s  it  not  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  democrats  voted  for  Gov- 
Ames  for  governor  in  your  county? — A.  I  know  of  no  instance  in 

a  democrat  voted  for  Governor  Ames.    My  opinion  is  that  \^ry 
bite  men  voted  in  1873. 

That  will  account  for  the  difference  in  the  votes,  if  they  didn't 
will  it  not! — A.  To  a  very  great  extent.  The  whites  voted  in 
md  didn't  in  1873. 

Yoix  say  there  were  about  four  hundred  colored  republican  votes 
1  your  county  in  1876.  You  say  that  number  of  colored  republi- 
as  I  understand  you,  had  joined  the  democratic  party.    Would 

00  votes  make  the  difference  in  the  vote  as  between  1875  and  1873  ? 
My  reason  for  stating  that  about  four  hundred  colored  men  voted 
3mocratic  ticket  in  1876  was,  for  the  reason  that  Tilden  received 
in  round  numbers,  and  the  registration  of  white  voters  in  the 
f  amounted  to  1,100. 

5o  that  you  assume  that  they  were  colored,  but  you  do  not 
it? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge.  I  know 
here  were  1,158  white  men  registered  and  Tilden  received  1,600 
rer. 

[  understand  you  to  say  that  your  belief  is  that  some  three  or 
lundred  colored  men  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and  you  base 
u  the  fact  of  the  difference  in  the  democratic  vote  of  1876! — A. 
r;  I  do  not  state  that.  I  stated  that  I  based  it  on  the  difference 
en  the  registered  white  vote  and  the  vote  received  or  cast  for 
>. 

Then  you  do  not  know  that  the  diff'erence  was  made  up  by  the 
votes  of  colored  men  in  your  county  ? — A.  I  do  not. 
[t  might  have  been  done  by  fraud  i — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  as 
jther  it  was  or  not. 

It  is  possible  that  it  might  have  been  done  by  fraud,  is  it  not? — 
uppose  it  is  possible;  anything  is  possible. 
[s  it  not  a  fact  that  you  were  a  member  of  the  democratic  com- 
if  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  democratic  party  made  a  very  great 
to  induce  the  colored  people  to  turn  out  on  the  occasion  of  their 
ig— I  mean  the  democratic  meeting  at  Macon — from  all  portions 

1  county?  Was  there  not  a  very  great  effbrt  made  to  induce  col- 
>eople  to  turn  out  at  that  meeting ! — A.  That  is  the  meeting  to 
I  have 

[  refer  to  the  democratic  meeting. 

Witness.  When  General  George  spoke  ? 

Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

^es,  sir ;  a  general  invitation  was  extended,  and  I  think  efforts 

Qade  all  over  the  county  to  induce  colored  people  to  attend. 

democratic  clubs  attended   from  all  parts  of  the  county? — A. 

ir;  I  think  all  the  clubs  in  the  county,  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

3ow  many  clubs  attended  in  the  procession  on  that  occasion  ? — 

ras  informed  by  the  officer  of  one  club  that  he  had  150  colored 

I  his  club. 

»Vere  they  in  the  procession  f — A.  That  was  the  report  he  made 
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Q.  Were  you  present  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  you  see  100  colored  men  in  the  procession  ! — A.  I  think  I  saw 
more  than  100  colored  men  in  the  procession. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  was  an  actual  euumeratioD 
made  of  the  men,  boys,  old  men,  and  all  in  the  procession  on  that  oc- 
casion ?  I  refer  to  colored  men. — A.  I  think — I  know,  that  an  effort 
was  made  to  get  the  strength  of  the  procession. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  number  of  colored  men  were  estimated  iu  that 
procession! — A.  No,  sir  5  I  don't  know  the  fact  as  to  the  relative  pro- 
portion. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  were  just  sixty-six  in  the  procession,  Id- 
eluding  old  men  and  boys  ?— A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  My  belief  '^ 
that  there  were  more  than  twice  that  number. 

Q.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  belief  with  yoii  1  You  took  no  pains  to 
enumerate  them  yourself,  did  youf — A.  No,  sir.  The  best  informatioo 
I  had  was  from  the  officer  of  a  club.  Of  course  I  don't  know  anything 
about  the  truth  of  his  statement,  except  that  he  is  a  reliable  man. 

Q.  You  said,  on  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  about  which  this  a^ 
ment  which  you  have  submitted  here,  that  Judge  Ghisolm  refusal  to 
carry  out  the  agreement! — A.  I  did  not  intend  to  state  that  he  refused. 
I  only  stated  that  he  did  not  occupy  the  time  allotted. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he  did  not ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  anybody  at  that  meetiu^ 
about  any  apprehension  of  a  disturbance  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  think 
I  had,  incidentally,  with  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  executive  com- 
mittee, Captain  Stokes. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say  ! — A.  We  were  talking  about  the  meeting,  and 
they  were  discussing  whether  or  not  we  should  ask  for  a  division  of 
time. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  that  day  with  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Cavett! — A.  None  that  I  remember,  except  that  already  detailed. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  Cavett  said  to  you,  or  to  some  other  party, 
that  he  intended  to  take  Mr.  Chisolm  away,  did  you  not?— A.  Take 
him  oft*  of  the  stand,  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  Did  he  say  that  to  you! — A.  Yes,  sir,  or  words  to  that  purport 

Q.  Mr.  Cavett  .was  a  republican  ! — A.  So  classed. 

Q.  A  member  of  the  republican  committee,  was  he  not  ? — A.  IdonoJ 
know  as  to  that. 

Q.  He  was  a  somewhat  prominent  republican,  was  be  not?— A.  ^WI. 
sir,  I  don't  know  that  I  could  say  that  he  was.  He  was  prominent,  too, 
but  1  don't  know  anything  about  his  influence  in  the  party.  He  was  a 
conspicuous  member.    That  is  the  word  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  a  conspicuous  member  of  the  republican  party  *- 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  this  gentleman  said  that  he  proposed  to  take  Judp^eCbi^^J''' 
oft"  of  the  stand,  did  he  assign  any  reason  ! — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  He  did  not  say  to  you  that  this  agreement  that  was  made  ^as  t^ 
get  Judge  Chisolm  oft*  the  stand,  and  that  a  difliculty  might  occar,  m 
in  the  melee  Judge  Chisolm  might  get  killed? — A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind  was  said  ! — A.  I  tried  to  repeat  his  ^^'^} 
language  as  exactly  as  I  could.  1  may  have  failed  to  give  his  prec'^* 
words. 

Q.  In  the  campaign  of  1875  you  say  there  was  some  disturbance  ?-• 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I  don't  state  of  my  own  personal  knowledge  that  I  ^•^* 
nessed  it. 
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Q.  It  was  a  matter  of  general  notoriety? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  the 
statements  were  true. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  daring  that  canvass  there  were  armed 
bodies  of  men  who  came  from  the  adjoining  State  of  Alabama  into  the 
county  of  Noxubee  f — A.  That  has  been  so  stated. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  general  belief  in  that  com- 
munity that  those  parties  from  Alabama  came  over  there  armed  ? — A. 
I  only  remember  of  one  instance  in  which  it  was  charged  that  Ala- 
bamikns  had  visited  the  county. 

Q.  You  only  remember  one  instance? — A.  That  is  all  I  remember. 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  During  the  month  of  August,  1876,  as  I  now 
remember. 

Q.  How  many  men  came  over  from  Alabama? — A.  I  don't  know.  I 
have  heard  the  number  estimated  from  twenty  five  to  seventy-five,  I 
think. 

Q.  Have  you  not  seen  these  men  yourself! — A.  I  never  saw  a  man 
that  I  knew  that  was  from  Alabama ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  seen  bodies  of  men  that  you  were  informed  came 
from  there  f — A.  I  saw  men  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  them  f — A.  I  saw  them  in  the  town  of  Macon. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  f — A.  I  suppose  there  were — they  came  in 
with  a  sheriflPs  posse,  and  I  suppose  there  were  one  hundred  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men  in  the  posse ;  came  in  in  charge  of  the  deputy  sherifif, 
Captain  Lacas,  the  deputy  of  Captain  Coner.  I  don't  know  what  pro- 
portion of  citizens  of  Noxubee,  and  what  of  Alabama. 

Q.  Did  the  sherifif  of  year  county  summon  a  posse  from  Alabama  ta 
execute  any  process  of  the  court  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  You  say  this  wa«  a  rumor? — A.  No,  sir;  I  saw  the  posse  comings 
in,  with  the  deputy  sheriflt*  at  the  head  of  the  column. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  a  posse  f — A.  Only  from  common  ru- 
mor; for  the  same  reason  that  I  suppose  Alabamians  were  in  the  party^ 
because  it  was  a  matter  of  general  notoiiety. 

Q.  What  was  the  occasion  of  summoning  the  posse? — A.  Some  dis- 
turbance had  occurred  between  a  white  man  and  a  negro  in  the  county.. 
That  was  detailed  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Cavett. 

Q.  And  the  sherifif  had  summoned  a  posse  from  Alabama  ? — A.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  white  was  a  relative  of  the  sherifif,  a  nephew,. 
Perhaps.  He  had  had  some  difiQculty  with  a  negro,  and  news  came  to 
the  sherifif  that  trouble  was  apprehended,  and  he  summoned  a  posse* 
at  Macon  and  sent  them  out  under  the  charge  of  a  deputy ;  and  when 
bhey  reached  the  scene  of  disturbance,  my  understanding,  my  informa- 
tion, is  that  a  number  of  Alabamians  were  there.  It  was  near  the  line 
:ietween  Alabama  and  Mississippi ;  and  that  the  personal  friends  of  the 
parties  involved  were  there. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  and  history,  during  the  year 
L875,  that  armed  bodies  of  men  from  Alabama  raided  the  counties  ad- 
joining on  the  line  between  Mississippi  and  Alabama — Lowndes  County 
^nd  Noxubee  County  and  other  counties  on  that  line  ? — A.  It  was  so 
[^barged  in  republican  papers. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  fact  ? — A.  I  don't  think  it  was  true  as  to  Nox- 
Dbee  County. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  true  as  to  any  county  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Yon  stated  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  there  had  been  a 
division  in  the  republican  party  in  Noxubee  County,  in  that  congres- 
sional district,  in  1875,  and  if  I  understood  yon  correctly  you  assigned 
that  as  one  reason  for  the  change  in  the  vote  of  that  county  in  1875. 

40  MIS 
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Did  I  understand  yon  correctly  f — A.  I  think  I  have  stated  as  f 
you  have  repeated ;  and  in  addition  to  that,  that  a  farther  cansi 
that  some  of  the  republicans,  on  account  of  the  division 

Q.  But  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  you  gave  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bo  you  not  know  that  these  differences  or  divisions  or  dissem 
as  you  have  denominated  them,  which  occurred  in  the  republican  ] 
in  Noxubee  County  in  1875,  were  all  adjusted,  and  the  party  was  a 
on  the  day  of  election  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  state  in  your  testimony  ? — ^A.  I  stated  thai 
two  republican  tickets  had  been  consolidated  ;  that  is,  as  to  the  ooo 
that  both  republican  candidates  for  Congress 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  In  1875,  is  that  f — A.  I  stated  in  1875.  There  was  no  coal 
between  the  parties  as  to  congressman.  Both  republican  caodic 
ran  there. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Was  there  any  division  in  the  county  of  Noxubee  as  to  theca 
date  for  State  treasurer  in  1875  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  division  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  none  that  I  have  any  kn( 
edge  of. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  dissension  in  the  republican  party  to  yoar  kno 
edge  in  1875,  as  to  the  State  ticket,  how  do  you  account  for  the  Mi 
off  of  the  republican  vote  in  the  county  in  i875  f — A.  I  do  not  ond 
stand  that  there  was  any  material  falling  off  in  1875. 

Q.  "  Quite  material,"  I  think  you  said  ! — A.  I  think  there  was  an  i 
crease,  if  I  understand  it. 

Q.  In  1875  f — A.  The  vote  in  1875  was  772  greater  than  in  1873. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 
Q.  You  mean  the  whole  vote  of  the  county  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  republican  vote.  Buchannon,  I  think  p 
said,  received  2,088 1 — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  Ames  received  2,388. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  the  vote  in  1873  for  governor,  Ames,  tl> 
republican  candidate,  received  2,788  votes  ? — A.  I  did  not  so  intend t* 
state.  The  memorandum  that  I  have  before  me  states  that  tbe  vot 
was  2,388,  and  if  I  did  not  so  state,  I  intended  to  do  so. 

Q.  You  correct  it  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  made  .a  difference,  then,  of  300  votes ;  and  the  different,"? 
tween  the  republican  vote  of  1876  and  the  republican  vote  of  18<J? 
something  over  800  votes,  is  it  f — A.  No,  sir  j  I  think  not.  I  can  tell " 
a  moment.    Two  thousand  and  eighty-eight. 

Q.  Hayes  received  1,429 1 

The  Witness.  You  were  asking  first  about  1873  and  1875, 
about  1875  and  1876! 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Six  hundred  and  fifty-nine  was  the  difference  between  the«r 
lican  vote  of  1875  and  1876;  2,088  for  Buckhannan  and  1,429  forHajc 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  in  the  vot6! — ^A.  laccoai 
for  it  in  two  ways :  One  is  that  the  democratic  ticket  received  morevoti 
in  1876  than  it  did  in  1875.  That  accounts  for  it  in  part;  and  theju 
ther  reason  is,  that  the  vote  of  the  county  was  400  less — aboat 
than  in  1875. 

Q.  The  aggregate  vote  of  the  county  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 
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).  Was  this  falling  ofif  principally  on  the  repablican  side  or  the  dem- 

atic  side  ? — A.  I  suppose  that  there  was  a  greater  falling  off  on  the 

»ublican  side,  for  the  reason  that  the  repablican  vote  is  relatively 

ger  than  the  white  vote— than  the  democratic  vote. 

J.  What  is  the  relative  vote  between  the  whites  and  blacks  in  your 

intyT — A.  My  recollection  is  that  the  white  vote  is  1,158  and  the 

ored  vote  4,023. 

i.  Yoa  were  born  and  raised  in  the  South,  you  tell  me  ? — A.  I  was. 

i.  You  are  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  negro, 

1.  you  have  been  raised  among  them,  so  that  you  have  a  very  fair 

Dwledgeof  their  peculiar  characteristics  ! — A.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

^.  Are  they  not  a  docile  said  tractable  people  ? — ii.  Naturally,  I  think 

)j  are. 

i.  From  your  observation  since  the  war  and  since  they  have  been 

^ncbised,  have  they  not  generally  voted  the  republican  ticket  ? — A. 

hink  tb^j  have. 

^.  In  your  comity  the  negroes  generally  voted  the  republican  ticket ! 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  1875  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  in  your  county  voted  the  democratic  ticket 

ior  to  that,  from  1869  down  I — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  negroes  voted  t — A.  I  do  not ;   and  in 

dition  to  that  I  want  to  say  that  a  great  many  democrats  did  not  vote 

e  democratic  ticket,  either,  as  the  figures  show.    They  stayed  away 

»m  the  polls. 

Q.  A  great  many  did  not  vote  any  ticket,  you  think) — A.  Yes,  sir. 

9.  The  colored  people  generally  regarded  the  republican  party,  its 

icy  and  principles,  as  more  favorable  to  their  interests  as  a  race  than 

policy  and  principles  of  the  democratic  party,  did  they  not !    Was 

tbat  the  general  opinion  entertained  by  them  f 
[p.  Money.  I  object  to  that  question  as  being  decidedly  leading. 
Objection  overruled.) 
•    I  think  that  idea  was  inculcated  by  the  leaders  of  the  republican 

I-  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  under  republican 
o^v  and  administi-ation  of  the  Government  they  were  declared  free 
the  right  of  suffrage  extended  to  themf  Were  not  these  measures 
"it^lican  measures? — A.  I  believe  the  republicans  have  claimed  the 
lit  for  those. 

^  Prom  1865  to  1870  were  the  negroes  allowed  to  sit  upon  juries  and 
^oise  the  right  of  sutfirage  f — ^A.  They  were  never  allowed  until  the 
^t  was  given  them  by  statute.  I  do  not  know  at  what  time  the  laws 
^  adopted — the  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
«•  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight  was  the  first  time  that  they  ever 
-^cis^  the  right,  was  it  notT — A.  I  think  it  was ;  I  am  not  positive, 
'^ow  that  I  was  not  a  voter  myself  until  after  the  negroes  had  been 
ting. 

Q*  Do  you  not  know  that  the  democratic  party  who  controlled  and 
Ministered  the  affairs  of  the  State  government  in  1865  and  1866 
^^sed  laws  that  infringed  upon  fheir  rights  as  citizens,  affecting  their 
'^sonal  and  property  rights!  Do  you  not  know  that  as  a  matter  of 
^tory  1 — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  that  the  negroes  generally  know  that  fact  and 
^^w  of  it  at  the  time  1 — A.  I  think  that  they  were  generally  informed ; 
tl  it  was  for  that  reason  chiefly  that  they  were  compactly  and  solidly 
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organized  against  the  white  people,  or  because  they  were  taught  and 
did  really  believe  the  white  people  were  their  enemies. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  sach  legislation  was  had  nndertbe 
democratic  State  legislature  I — A.  Yes,  sir,  it  is;  and  I  might  go  further 
and  say  that  the  white  people  of  the  State  at  the  surrender  were  coo 
fronted  with  what  they  regarded  as  a  very  great  peril  to  the  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  that  those  laws  were  copied  chiefly  from  the  legis- 
lation of  Northern  States.  Further,  I  am  not  apprised  of  the  political 
complexion  of  the  legislation  of  1865. 

Q.  Bo  you  not  know  that  it  was  democratic  f  Was  there  not  a  dem- 
ocratic governor  at  that  time? — ^A.  I  don't  know  about  whether  there 
was  a  democratic  or  military  governor.    I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Bo  you  know  who  was  governor  of  the  State  in  1865  and  1866 f- 
A.  General  Sharkey.  Judge  Sharkey  was  appointed  provisional  gov- 
ernor in  1865. 

Q.  Who  was  governor  in  1866  f — A.  I  think  General  Humphreys. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  legislation  of  1865  relating  to  freedmen  was 
copied  from  statutes  in  the  Northern  States  f — A.  Mainly,  as  I  under- 
stand, or  as  I  conclude  from  statements. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  these  statutes  yourself! — A.  I  have  not 
I  have  never  examined  anything  on  the  subject  except  the  statemeot 
published  by  General  George,  which  professed  or  purported  to  beadi 
gest  of  the  legislation  on  that  subject  in  all  the  States. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  examine  the  statutes  passed  in  18C6  and  1866  for 
raising  revenue  in  the  State? — A.  I  never  did;  I  was  a  minor  then; 
and  to  this  day  I  have  never  read  the  laws  of  1866  or  1866. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  read  a  law  or  know  of  a  law  being  passed  in  any 
Northern  State  imposing  a  poll-tax  upon  women  ! — A,  I  do.  not;  lam 
not  familiar  with  the  legislation  of  any  State  there. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any  law  being  passed  in  any  Northern 
State  imposing  a  poll-tax  upon  women  ? — A.  I  answer  I  do  not,  andam 
not  familiar  with  the  statutes  of  other  States. 

Q.  Bo  you  not  know  that  there  was  a  law  passed  which  imposed  a 
poll-tax  upon  colored  women  and  not  upon  white  women  in  the  Stateof 
Mississippi  f— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  about  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  hear  of  a  statute  or  know  of  a  statute  being  passed 
in  any  Northern  State  which  required  any  citizens  to  have  an  employe" 
on  the  first  day  of  January  of  each  year  f — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  such  a  statute  f — ^A.  I  never  heard  of  snch  a 
statute  and  never  read  the  statutes  of  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Money.  You  made  an  objection  a  while  ago  and  asked  me  to 
produce  the  statute.  I  will  make  the  same  objection  now,  and  ask  that 
the  statute  be  produced. 

Mr.  PsASE.  We  will  produce  it.  [To  the  witness.]  Is  it  not  a  W 
that  such  a  statute  was  passed  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  f — ^A.  I  do  not 
know.    If  such  be  the  case,  the  law  will  show  for  itself. 

Mr.  Monet.  I  waat  the  statute  produced  now. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  will  produce  it  at  the  next  session. 
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Washington,  February  7, 1877 — 7  o'clock  p.  m. 

OBEBT  0.  Patty  recalled. 

Ion.  H.  R.  Pease  representing  Senator  Teller,  and  Hon.  H.  D. 
•^Y  representing  Senator  Keenan.) 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

aestion.  Now  I  ask  yoa  again  whether  or  not  there  was  sach  a 

lite  passed  by  the  democratic  legislature  of  Mississippi  in  1865, 

eh  required  any  citizen  to  have  an  employer  on  the  Ist  xlay  of  Jan- 

f  f — Answer.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  democratic  legislature 

.865;  neither  do  I  know  that  such  a  law  was  passed.    My  impres- 

I,  however,  is  that  such  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  that 

r. 

[r.  Money.  What  statute  was  that  t 

[r.  Pease.  The  statute  compelling  a  laborer  to  have  an  employer  on 

.  before  the  1st  day  of  January. 

J.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  republicans  in  that  legisla- 

B  of  1865  f — A.  I  do  not.    As  heretofore  stated,  I  am  not  aware  of  the 

itical  complexion  of  that  legislature. 

\,  Do  you  know  that  there  was  not  a  republican  party  in  existence  in 

^issippi  in  1865,  as  a  matter  of  history  f — A.  1  do  not  think  the  peo- 

''  bad  separated  into  parties  at  that  time.    My  understanding  is  that 

De  members  of  that  legislature  were  afterwards  prominent  as  leaders 

the  republican  party. 

J.  That  some  of  them  were! — A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them. 

i.  I  ask  you  whether  there  was  not  a  democratic  party  in  existence 

18G5  in  Mississippi  f — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  whether  to  say  there 

5  a  democratic  party  or  not. 

J.  I  ask  youas  a  matter  of  history. — A.  I  suppose  that  is  a  historical 

/. 

!•  It  is  a  historical  fact  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

!•  Is  it  not  a  historical  fact  that  the  democratic  party  had  controlled 

administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  for  a  long 

iod  of  time  prior  to  the  war,  and  during  the  war,  and  subsequent  to 

War! — A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

!.  And  that  they  elected  Governor  Humphries  as  governor  f — A. 

^t  is  my  understanding. 

^r.  Pease.  I  want  to  submit  this  act  which  was  passed  during  that 

ministration.    It  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1865,  and  approved 

member  25,  by  Governor  Humphries. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  act : 

an  act  to  confer  civil  rights  on  freedmen,  and  for  other  purposes. 

^CllON  1.  Be  it  enaetf.d  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi^  That  aUfreedmeu, 
Negroes  and  mulattoeH,  may  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded,  in  all  the 
^  of  law  and  equity  of  this  State,  and  may  acquire  personal  property  and  choses  in  ac- 
^y  descent  or  purcnase,  and  may  dispose  of  the  same,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
^  extent  that  white  persons  may :  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
^  so  construed  as  to  allow  any  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  to  rent  or  lease  any 
or  tenements,  except  in  incorporated  towns  or  cities,  in  which  places  the  corporated 
oiities  shall  control  the  same. 

•c.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  may  inter- 
y  with  each  other  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the  same  regulations  that  are  provided 
y  law  for  white  persons :  Provided,  That  the  clerk  of  the  probate  court  shall  keep  sepa- 
''ecords  of  the  same. 

^'  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  freedmen,  free  negrrws  and  mulattoes,  who  do  now 
^ave  heretofore  lived  and  cohabited  together  as  husband  and  wife,  shall  be  taken  and  held 
^  as  legally  married,  and  the  issue  shall  be  taken  as  legitimate  for  all  purposes.    That 
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it  shall  not  ht  lawful  for  any  freedman,  free  ne^o  or  mulatto,  to  intermarry  with  any  whit» 
person,  nor  for  any  white  person  to  intermarry  with  any  freedman,  free  neCTo  or  mulatto : 
and  any  person  who  shall  so  intermarry  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  on  coDTictioo. 
thereof  soall  be  confined  in  the  State  penitentiary  for  life ;  and  those  be  deemed  fretdoDen, 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  who  are  of  free  negro  blood,  and  those  descended  from  a  nep 
to  the  third  generation,  inclusive,  though  one  anc^tor  of  each  generation  may  hsTebeen^ 
white  person. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enctctedj  That  in  addition  to  cases  in  which  freedmen,  free  oegrMS 
and  mulattoes,  are  now  by  law  competent  witnesses,  freedmen,  free  negroes  or  malattoe$,sliiiL 
be  competent  in  civil  cases  where  a  party  or  parties  to  the  suit,  either  plaintiff  or  pl&intiis 
defendant  or  defendants ;  also  in  cases  where  freedmen,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  is,  or  ire 
either  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  defendant  or  defendants,  and  a  white  p  rson  or  white  persons,!* 
or  are  the  opposing  party  or  parties  plaintiff  or  plaintiffs,  defeuoant  or  defendaitts.  Iber 
shall  also  be  competent  witnesses  in  all  criminal  prosecutions  where  the  crime  charged  is 
alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  a  white  person  upon  or  against  the  person  or  propertj  d 
a  freedman,  fre«  negro  or  mulatto :  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  said  witnesses  shall  be  ens- 
ined  in  open  court  on  the  stand,  except,  however,  they  may  be  examined  before  tbegiui 
jury,  and  shall  in  all  cases  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  tests  of  common  law  as  to  competeiKj 
and  credibility. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  emacted.  That  every  freedman,  free  negro  and  mulatto,  shall,  on  tbe 
second  Monday  of  January,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- six,  and  annnalljtbeff* 
after,  have  a  lawful  home  or  employment,  and  shall  have  written  evidence  thereof^  as  fol- 
lows, to  wit :  If  living  in  any  corporated  town  or  village,  a  license  from  the  mayor  ibereof, 
and  if  living  outside  of  any  incorporated  city,  town,  or  village,  from  the  member  oi  lb' 
board  of  police  of  his  beat,  authorizing  him  or  her  to  do  irregular  and  job  work,  or  »  writin 
contract,  as  provided  in  section  six  of  this  act ;  which  license  may  be  revoked  for  eaoM^ 
anv  time  by  the  authority  granting  the  sarr.e. 

Skc.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  contracts  for  labor  made  with  freedmen,  fn* 
negroes  or  mulatoes,  for  a  longer  period  than  one  month  shall  be  in  writing,  aod  io  dop!i 
cato,  attested  and  read  to  said  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  by  a  beat,  city,  oreoaotrofi* 
cer,  or  two  disinterested  white  persons  of  the  cx)unty  in  which  the  labor  is  to  be  perfonaei 
of  which  each  party  shall  have  one,  and  said  contracts  shall  be  taken  and  held  as  eotirr 
contracts,  and  if  the  laborer  shall  quit  the  service  of  his  employer  before  expiration  of  b 
term  of  service  without  good  cause,  he  shall  forfeit  his  wages  for  that  year  up  to  the  tiiae 
of  quitting. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  civil  officer  shall,  and  every  person  majanw* 
and  carry  back  to  his  legal  emplover,  any  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  who  shall  ^'^ 
quit  the  service  of  his  or  her  employer  before  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  of  service  wiw- 
out  good  cause,  and  said  officer  and  person  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  arresting  aod  ct'- 
rying  back  every  deserting  employ^  aforesaid  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  ten  cen's  p^ 
mile  from  the  place  of  arrest  to  the  place  of  delivery,  and  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  tbef^i- 
ployer,  and  held  as  a  set-off  for  so  much  against  the  wages  of  said  deserting  emploT^^  ^ 
vided,  That  said  arrested  party  after  being  so  returned  may  appeal  to  a  justice  of  tbepf** 
or  member  of  the  board  ot  police  of  the  county,  who  on  notice  to  the  alleged  employer  sbw 
try  summarily  whether  said  appellant  is  legally  employed  by  the  alleged  employer  aod  ^ 
good  cause  to  quit  said  employer.  Either  party  shall  have  the  right  of  appeal  totbecoiBtJ 
court,  pending  which  the  alleged  deserter  shall  bo  remanded  to  the  alleged  emploj^^j! 
otherwise  disposed  of  as  shall  be  right  and  just,  and  the  decision  of  the  county  coaitv>^ 
be  final. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  affidavit  made  by  the  employer  of  any  fr^"!^ 
free  negro  or  mulatto,  or  other  credible  person,  before  any  justice  of  tlie  peace,  or  meab^f 
of  the  board  of  police,  that  any  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulat^,  legally  employed  bTJ*>*| 
employer,  has  illegally  deserted  said  employment,  such  justice  of  the  peace,  ormeiow* 
the  board  of  police,  shall  issue  liis  warrant  or  warrants,  returnable  before  himself  ct  (^ 
such  officer,  directed  to  any  sheriff,  constable,  or  special  deputy,  commanding  himtoarr^ 
said  deserter  and  return  him  or  her  to  said  employer,  and  the  like  proceedings  shall  be  J^ 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  section,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  to  whom  ^ 
warrant  shall  be  directed  to  execute  said  warrant  in  any  county  of  this  State, aod  (bat**' 
warrant  may  be  transmitted  without  indorsement  to  any  like  officer  of  another  cooQty|^ 
be  executed  and  returned  as  aforesaid,  and  said  employer  shall  pay  the  costs  of  wanai^ 
and  arrest  and  return,  which  shall  be  set  off  for  so  much  against  the  wages  of  saiddestif 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  furttter  enacted.  That  if  any  person  shall  persuade  or  attempt  to  ^^^^^ 
entice,  or  cause  any  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  to  desert  from  the  legal  emplojoieott* 
any  person  before  the  expiration  of  his  or  her  term  of  service,  or  shall  knowingly  eo]plo7*°-| 
such  deserting  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  or  shall  knowingly  give  or  sell  to  wy  5«j| 
deserting  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  any  food,  raiment,  or  other  thing,  be  orsbesb^ 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-ti^ 
dollars  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  dollars,  and  the  costs  ;  and  if  said  fine  be  not  ^^ 
mediately  paid,  the  court  shall  sentence  said  convict  to  not  exceeding  two  months'  ivp''.^ 
onment  in  the  county  jail,  and  he  or  she  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  the  party  ix^^  ^ 
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ges :  Providedf  If  any  person  sball,  or  shall  attempt  to,  persuade,  eptice,  or  cause  any 
man,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  to  desert  from  any  legal  employment  of  any  person,  with 
iew  to  employ  said  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  without  the  limits  of  this  State, 
person,  on  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  and  cct  more  than  five 
red  dollars,  and  costs ;  and  if  said  fine  and  costs  shall  not  be  immediately  paid,  the 
shall  sentence  said  convict  to  not  exceeding  six  months'  imprisonment  in  the  county 

c.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  freedman,  fiee  negro  or  mu- 
te charge  any  white  person,  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  by  affidavit,  with  any 
nal  offense  against  bis  or  her  person  or  property,  and  upon  such  affidavit  the  proper 
ss  shall  be  issued  and  executed  as  if  said  affidavit  was  made  by  a  white  person  ;  and 
dl  be  lawful  for  any  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto,  in  any  action,  suit,  or  controversy 
log  or  about  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  in  this  State,  to  make  all 
111  and  lawful  affidavits  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  institution,  prosecution,  or  de- 
of  8uch  suit  or  controversy.  (But  see  amendatory  act,  page  23.) 
c.  11.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  penal  laws  of  this  State,  in  all  caseo  not  other- 
specially  provided  for,  shall  apply  and  extend  to  all  freedmen,  free  ut^groes  and 
ttoes. 

D.  12.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
ige.    Approved  November  25,  1865. — Pamphlet  acts  of  J  865,  page  82.] 

.  Do  yon  remember  whether  or  not  there  was  an  act  passed  by  the 

^lature  of  1865,  entitled  '^  An  act  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master 

apprentice  as  relates  to  freeilmen,  free  negroes,  and  mQlattoesf" — 

[  have  no  recollection  on  that  subject.    If  snch  a  law  was  passed,  it 

matter  of  record,  and  will  appear  in  the  statutes. 

T.  Pease.  I  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  this  act    It  is  entitled  ^^An 

to  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  as  relates  to  freed- 

,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes.'' 

r.  Money.  You  do  not  submit  this  as  a  part  of  his  testimony,  do 

T    He  says  he  knows  nothing  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  that  such  an  act  did 

J I — ^A.  I  have  not  read  the  law. 

.  Have  you  not  heard  that  such  a  law  was  in  existence? 

he  Witness.  What  is  the  title  I 

.  ^^An  act  to  regulate  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  as  re- 

8  to  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes."    It  is  what  is  known  as 

>prentice  act "  of  1865. — A.  My  information  and  impression  is  that 

i)  a  law  was  passed,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  provisions 

he  act,  of  the  law. 

ir.  Pease.  I  desire  to  submit  this  act  in  evidence,  which  was  ap- 

ved  by  Governor  Humphries,  November  22, 1865. 

^CT  to  regnlate  the  relation  of  master  and  apprentice  as  relates  to  freedmen,  free  ne- 
groes, and  malattoes. 

ACTION  \,  Beit  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  JUississippi,  That  it  shall  be  the 
of  all  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  civil  officers  of  the  several  counties  in 
State  to  report  to  the  probate  courts  of  their  respective  counties  semi-annually  at  the 
lary  and  July  terms  of  said  court,  all  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes  under  the 
of  eighteen,  within  their  respective  counties,  beats,  or  districts,  who  are  orphans,  or 
60  parent  or  parents  have  not  the  means,  or  who  refuse  to  provide  for  and  support  said 
>r8 ;  and  hereupon  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  to  order  the  clerk  of  said  probate 
t  to  apprentice  said  minors  to  some  competent  and  suitable  person  on  such  terms  as  the 
t  may  direct,  having  a  particular  care  to  said  minor,  to  the  interest  of  said  minor :  Pro- 
It  That  the  former  owner  of  said  minors  shall  have  the  preference  when  in  the  opiniou  of 
oort  he  or  she  shall  be  a  suitable  person  for  that  purpose. 

c.  2.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  saidit:ourt  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that  the  person  or 
ins  to  whom  said  minor  shall  be  apprenticed  shall  be  a  suitable  person  to  have  the 
jfe  and  care  of  said  minor,  and  fully  to  protect  the  interest  of  said  minor.  The  said  court 
require  the  said  master  or  mistress  to  execute  bond  and  security,  payable  to  the  State 
ississippi,  conditioned  that  he  or  she  shall  furnish  said  minor  with  sufficient  food  and 
ing,  to  treat  said  minor  humanely,  furnish  medical  attention  in  case  of  sickness,  teach 
use  to  be  taught  him  or  her  to  read  and  write  if  under  fifteen  years  old^  and  will  cou^ 
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fonn  to  any  law  that  may  be  hereafter  passed  for  the  regulations  of  the  duties  and  relatioa 
of  master  and  apprentice,  Provided^  That  said  apprentices  shall  be  bound  by  indenture  in  case 
of  males  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  old,  and  in  case  of  females  until  they  are  eightesa 
years  old. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  in  the  management  and  control  of  said  apprentices,  said 
master  or  mistress  ^hall  have  power  to  inflict  such  moderate  corporeal  chastisement  as  a  fiatbs 
or  guardian  is  allowed  to  inflict  on  his  or  her  child  or  ward  at  common  law  :  Provided,  That 
in  no  case  shall  cruel  or  inhuman  punishment  be  inflicted. 

Sec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  apprentice  shall  leave  the  employment  of  his  or 
her  master  or  mistress  without  his  or  her  consent,  said  master  or  mistress  may  porsne  and 
recapture  said  apprentice  and  bring  him  or  her  before  any  justice  of  peace  of  theeonotj, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  remand  said  apprentice  to  the  service  of  his  or  her  master  or  mis' 
tress,  and  in  the  event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  said  apprentice  to  so  return,  then  stid 
justice  shall  commit  said  apprentice  to  the  jail  of  said  county,  on  failure   to  give  bod 
until  the  next  term  of  the  county  court ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  at  the  first  tens 
threafter  to  investigate  said  case,  and  if  the  court  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  said  appr^DOee 
left  the  employment  of  his  or  her  master  or  mistress  without  good  cause,  to  order  him  or  k 
to  be  punished  as  provided  for  the  punishment  of  hired  freedmen,  as  may  be  from  tioe  to 
time  provided  for  by  law  for  desertion,  until  he  or  she  shall  agree  to  return  to  his  or  i« 
master  or  mistress :  Provided^  That  the  court  may  grant  continuances  as  in  other  cases,  iW 
provided  farther f  That  if  the  court  shall  believe  the  said  apprentice  had  good  cause  to  quithls 
said  master  or  mistress  the  court  shall  discharge  said  apprentice  from  said  indenturp,  and 
also  enter  a  judgment  against  the  master  or  mistress  for  not  more  than  one  hundred  doiian 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  apprentice,  to  be  collected  on  execution,  as  in  other  cases. 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  person  entice  away  any  apprentice  from  his  orber 
master  or  mistress,  or  shall  knowingly  employ  an  apprentice,  or  furnish  him  or  her  food  or 
clothing  without  the  written  consent  of  his  or  her  master  or  mistress,  or  shall  sell  orgi?e 
said  apprentice  ardent  spirits  without  such  consent,  said  person  so  offending  shall  bedeeovd 
guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  aad  shall  on  conviction  thereof  before  the  county  cooit  be 
punished  as  provided  for  the  punishment  of  persons  enticing  from  their  employer  hired  M- 
men,  free  negroes,  or  mulattoes. 

St.c.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  civil  officers  of  their  r»p«ti'« 
counties  to  report  any  minors  within  their  respective  counties  to  said  probate  court  who  an 
subject  to  be  apprenticed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  fact  may 
come  to  their  knowledge  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  court  from  time  to  time,  as  ni^ 
minors  shall  be  reported  to  them  or  otherwise  come  to  their  knowledge,  to  apprentice  ui^ 
minors  as  hereinbefore  provided. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  in  case  the  master  or  mistress  of  any  apprentice  skall 
desire,  he  or  she  shall  have  the  privilege  to  summon  his  or  her  said  apprentice  to  the  probite 
court,  and  thereupon,  with  the  approval  of  the  court,  he- or  she  shall  be  released  from  ail 
liability  as  master  of  said  apprentice  and  his  bond  shall  be  cancelled,  and  it  shall  be  tbe 
duty  of  the  court  fo^'thwith  to  re-apprentice  said  minor ;  and  in  the  event  any  master  of  u 
apprentice  shall  die  before  the  close  of  the  term  of  service  of  said  apprentice  it  shall  betbe 
duty  of  the  court  to  give  the  preference  in  re* apprenticing  said  minor  to  the  widow  or  otber 
member  of  said  master's  family  :  Provided,  That  said  widow  or  other  member  of  saklfusOj 
shall  be  a  suitable  person  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  m  case  any  master  or  mistress  of  any  apprentice,  bood 
to  him  or  her  under  this  act,  shall  be  about  to  remove  or  shall  have  removed  to  soy  other 
State  of  the  United  States  by  the  laws  of  which  such  apprentice  may  be  an  inhabitant  tkfcct 
the  probate  court  of  the  proper  county  may  authorize  the  removal  of  such  apprentice  to  racii 
State,  upon  the  said  master  or  mistress  entering  into  bond  with  security,  in  a  penalty  to  be 
fixed  by  the  judges,  conditioned  that  said  master  or  mistress  will,  upon  such  removal,  con- 
ply  with  the  laws  of  such  State  in  such  cases:  Provided,  That  saia  masters  shall  be  died 
to  attend  the  court  at  which  such  order  is  proposed  to  be  made,  and  shall  have  a  rifbttt 
resist  the  same  by  next  friend  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  9.  Be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  freedman,  free  negro,  ormo- 
latto  having  a  minor  child  or  children  to  apprentice  the  said  minor  child  or  children  aa  pi^ 
vided  for  by  this  act. 

Sec.  10.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  all  cases  where  the  age  of  a  freedman,  freeo^ 
or  mulatto  cannot  be  ascertained  Uy  record  testimony  the  judge  of  the  county  court  iball 
fix  the  age. 

Sec.  II.  Beit  further  enacted,  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and afier  its 
passage. 

Approved  November  22,  1865.    (Pamphlet  ^cts  of  1865,  page  86.) 

Q.  Did  you  ever  in  the  course  of  your  reading  know  of  a  statute 
passed  by  any  State  in  this  Union  which  fixed  a  penalty  upon  any  per- 
son who  was  committed  under  a  sentence  or  judgment  of  any  court  re- 
quiring the  sheriff  of  the  county,  in  the  event  that  the  party  confined 
failed  to  pay  the  judgment  or  fine  within  five  days,  to  hire  out  such  per- 
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»on  so  fined  or  agaiust  whom  a  jadgment  rested  to  any  person  who  would 
paj'  such  fine  and  cost  t  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  such  statute  in  ex- 
istence ? — A.  I  have  no  information  as  to  the  legislation  on  that  subject. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  testimony, I  believe,  that  you  had  heard,  audit 
was  generally  believed  (I  believe  that  was  the  substance  of  it,)  that  the 
laws  of  1865,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  questioning  you  in  relation  to 
the  influence  the  legislation  of  that  year  had  upon  the  negro,  were  copied 
lurgely  from  legislation  in  northern  States.  I  think  that  is  what  you 
stated  ? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  made  a  statement — that  my  state- 
ment on  that  subject  was  substantially  as  yon  have  named,  and  fur- 
ther  

Q.  (Interposing.)  That  will  do.  You  say  you  did  make  that  state- 
ment T — A.  I  wanted  to  explain. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  do  not  care  about  the  explanation. 

The  Witness.  It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  that  I  should  explain,  to  give 
yon  the  idea. 

Mr.  Pease.  1  do  not  want  any  explanation.  Thequestion  was  whether 
or  not  the  witness  did  not  state,  as  a  portion  of  his  testimony  in  the 
cross-examination,  before  the  adjournment,  that  the  legislation  of  1865 
and  1866  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  was  modeled  upon  northern  legis- 
lation ? 

The  Witness.  Copied.    That  was  the  expression. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Now,  I  ask  you  whether  you  ever  read  or  knew 
of  sucb  legislation  of  the  character  which  I  have  just  described  in  any 
northern  legislation  ! — A.  I  stated  to-day  I  knew  nothing  in  relation  to 
the  subject  except  as  from  such  information 

Q.  Never  mind  that.  State  whether  you  ever  heard  or  knew  of  any 
sach  legislation  of  tbe  character  I  have  just  described  in  any  northern 
States  ? — A.  As  I  remember  my  statement  today  I 

Q.  That  is  not  the  question  I  am  putting  to  you.  I  want  to  know  now, 
w|iether  you  ever  heard  or  read  of  the  statute  of  the  character  I  have 
jast  described  here  being  passed  in  any  legislature  of  any  State  in  this 
Cuiou  ? — A.  If  I  answer  that  question  categorically,  will  you  let  me  ex- 
[)laiu  my  answer  f    I  want  to  save  time. 

Mr.  Money.  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity  to  explain  hereafter. 

Mr.  Pease.  Answer  that  question. 

The  Witness.  Nothing  further  than  heretofore. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Do  you  not  know  that  such  a  statute  as  that 
massed  the  legislature  in  1865  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  f — A.  I  have 
ilready  stated  that  my  impression  is  that  such  a  law  was  parsed.  I  have 
lever  seen  the  law,  however. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  desire  to  read  the  law  and  submit  it.  I  will  read  sec- 
:iou  9  of  an  act  which  passed  the  legislature  of  1871  relating  to  the  pay- 
Dent  of  fines  and  forfeitures : 

8rc.  9.  Be  U further  enacted fTha.t  any  person  who  shall  stand  committed  by  the  sen* 
tence  or  judgment  of  said  connty  court  until  such  fine,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  is  paid,  may  be 
tSischarfifei  from  such  custody  or  commitment  under  tlie  proTisions  of  article  310,  section  19, 
chap.  61,  of  reTised  code  :  Provided^  The  notice  required  in  such  cases  shall  be  served  upon  the 
chief  presiding  judge  of  said  county  court:  Provided  further  fThaX  in  case  a  freed  man  is 
committed,  and  either  be  or  his  employer  fails  for  five  days  to  pay  his  fine  or  penalty,  the 
sheriff  shall  hire  such  freedmau  to  any  person  who  will  pay  such  fine  and  costs  for  tho 
shortest  term  of  service  for  such  freedmau  ;  and  in  case  the  nne  and  costs  are  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer, he  may  retain  it  out  of  any  wages  then  due  the  freedmau,  or  that  may  thereafter  be- 
come due  him. 

[8ee  Pamphlet  Acts  of  1865,  page  71.] 

(To  the  witness.)  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  legislature  in  any  north- 
ern State  affixing  a  penalty  upon  a  citizen  for  the  failure  of  payment  of 
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taxes ;  the  penalty  of  being  declared  a  vagrant,  and  subject  to  t^e  peih 
alties  of  vagrancy  f — A.  I  bave  no  knowledge  of  any  such  legislatioD. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  a  matter  of  history,  that  in  the  legislation  of  I86d, 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  such  an  act  was  passed  ? — A.  I  presame  it 
is,  if  such  an  aot  appears  in  those  statutes. 

Mr.  Peasb.  I  desire  to  submit  that  law  ;  it  was  an  act  i^ntitled  ^'An 
act  to  amend  the  vagrant  laws  of  this  State,'^  approved  November  2L, 
1865,  by  Governor  Humphries.  • 

AN  AOT  to  amend  the  vajjprant  laws  of  this  State. 

Section.  },  Beit  enacted  by  the  legislcUure  of  the  State  of  Misaissippi^  Th&ta\\T0ga9i  ui 
▼agabonds,  idle  and  disRipated  persons,  beggars,  jugglers,  or  persons  practicing  uoltvf^ 
games  or  plays,  runaways,  common  drunkards,  common  nij^nt-walkers,  lewd,  wantoe  or 
lascivious  persons,  in  speech  or  behavior,  common  railers  and  brawlers,  persons  who  vtpeti 
their  calling  or  employment,  misspend  what  they  earn,  or  do  not  provide  for  the  soppfftof 
themselves  or  their  families  or  dependents,  and  all  other  idle  and  disorderly  per»0Ds,iDchk]- 
ing  all  who  neglect  all  lawful  business,  or  habitually  misspend  their  time  by  frequeotiof 
houses  of  ill'fame,  gaming-houses,  or  tippling-shops,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  vagnuti 
Tinder  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  iined  not  exoeediogoDe 
hundred  dollars,  with  all  accruing  costs,  and  be  imprisoned,  at  the  discretion  of  the  comt, 
not  exceeding  ten  days.    \ 

Sec.  2.  That  all  freedmen,  free  negroes,  or  mulattoes,  in  this  State  over  the  age  ofeifbteefi 
years,  found  on  the  second  Monday  in  January,  1866,  or  thereafter,  with  no  lawful  mpiof* 
ment  or  business,  or  found  unlaw&lly  assembling  themselves  together,  either  in  the  dij  « 
night  time,  and  all  white  persons  so  assembling  with  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattffi 
or  usually  associating  with  freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  on  terms  of  eqaalitj.cc 
living  in  adultery  or  fornication  with  a  freed  woman,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  shall  bf  deeiwJ 
vagrants,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  not  exceeding. ia  thenar 
of  a  freed  man,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  fifty  dollars,  and  a  white  man  two  hundred  doUia 
and  im|>risoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  the  free  negro  not  exceeding  ten  day8,A0<itBe 
white  man  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  justices  of  the  peace,  mayors,  and  aldermen  of  iD«"r- 
porated  towns  and  cities  of  the  several  counties  in  this  State,  shall  have  jnrisdictioototrT 
all  cases  of  vagrancy  in  their  respective  towns,  counties,  and  cities,  and  it  is  herehy  lo^ 
their  duty  whenever  they  shall  ascertain  that  any  person  or  persons  in  their  respective iovb*. 
counties,  and  cities  are  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  to  have  said  party  or  par- 
ties arrested  and  brought  before  them  and  immediately  investigate  said  charge.  aodoDC(»o- 
viction  punish  said  party  or  parties  as  provided  for  herein ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  thedutrffi 
all  sheiifi^s,  constables,  town  constables,  city  marshals  and  all  like  officers  to  report  to  loi^' 
officer  having  jurisdiction,  all  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  ana  it  shsll  be 
the  duty  of  the  countv  court  to  inquire  if  any  officers  have  neglected  any  of  the  dntie*  re- 
quired by  this  act,  ana  in  case  any  officer  shall  fail  or  neglect  any  duty  herein,  it  shall  be  tlv 
duty  of  the  countv  court  to  fine  said  officer,  upon  conviction,  not  exceeding  od«  bnndp^i 
dollars,  to  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  county  purposes. 

Sec.  4.  Be  \t  further  enacted,  That  keepers  of  gaming-houses,  bouses  of  prostit«tioi,tli 
prostitutes,  public  or  private,  and  all  persons  who  derive  their  chief  support  in  eniploymw^s 
that  militate  ag^nst  good  morals,  or  against  law,  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  beviffrso^ 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  acts  and  forfeitures  collected  under  the  proruiotf 
of  this  act  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  for  general  county  purposes,  and  io«i^ 
any  freedmen,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  shall  fail  for  five  days  after  the  imposition  ofaojfii* 
or  forfeiture  upon  him  or  her  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  p»J  ''^ 
same,  that  it  hhall  be,  and  is  hereby  made,  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  of  the  proper  conuty  to  hire  oet 
said  freed  man,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  to  any  person  who  will,  for  the  shortest  period  oOrric^ 
pay  said  fine  or  forfeiture  and  all  costs:  Provided,  K  preference  shall  be  given  t<>  the  ^ 
ployer,  if  there  be  one,  in  which  case  the  employer  shall  be  entitled  to  detluct  and  renin  w 
amount  so  paid  from  the  wages  of  such  freedman,  free  negro  or  mulatto  then  due  or  to  l^ 
come  due,  and  in  case  such  freedman,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  cannot  be  hired  out,  he  or  ^ 
may  be  dealt  with  as  a  pauper. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  same  duties  and  liabilities  existing  among  wbitf  p 
sons  of  this  State  shall  attach  to  freedmen,  free  neeroes,  and  mulattoes  to  support  their  i»ii?«^ 
families,  and  all  colored  paupers,  and  that  in  order  to  secure  a  support  for  such  io^ip^^ 
freedmen,  free  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  it  shall  be  lawful,  and  is  hereby  made  the  dotrof  ti^ 
board  of  county  police  of  each  county  in  the  State,  to  levy  a  poll  or  capitation  tax  oo  f^^ 
and  every  freedman,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sixty  je*^^''^ 
to  exceed  the  sum  of  one  dollar  annually  to  each  person  so  taxed,  which  tax  when  taW^^^ 
shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasurer's  hands,  and  constitute  a  fund  to  be  called  the  ^ 
men*8  pauper  frind,  which  shall  be  applied  by  the  conunisaioners  of  the  poor  of  tbs  n^* 
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free  negroes,  and  mnlattoes  of  this  State,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  established 
le  board  of  county  police  in  the  respective  counties  in  this  State. 

:c.  7.  Be  itjkrthtr  enacted.  That  if  any  freedman  or  free  negro  or  mulatto  8h«ill  fail  or 
le  to  pay  any  tax  levied  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  sixth  section  of  this  act,  it 
be  prima  f arte  evidence  of  vagrancy,  and  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  arrest 
freedman,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  or  such  person  refusing  or  negleciing  to  pay  such 
and  proceed  at  once  to  hire  for  the  shortest  time  such  delinquent  tax-payer  to  any  one 
will  pay  the  said  tax,  with  accruing  costs,  giving  preference  to  the  employer,  if  there  be 

'Xi.  8.  Be  it  further  enacttd,  That  any  person  feeling  himself  or  herself  aggrieved  by  tlte 
meot  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  mayor,  or  alderman,  in  cases  arising  under  this  act,  may 
iu  five  days  appeal  to  the  next  term  of  the  county  court  of  this  proper  county,  upon  giv- 
3ond  and  security  in  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars,  nor  more  than  one  hun- 
and  fifty  dollars,  conditioned  to  appear  and  prosecute  said  appeal  and  abide  by  the 
meot  of  the  county  court,  and  saia  appeal  shall  be  tried  de  novo  in  the  county  court,  and 
lecision  of  said  court  shall  be  final. 

:c.  9   Be  it  furtlter  enacted^  That  this  act  be  in  force  and  take  effect  from  its  pa::sage. 
)proved  November  24,  1863. 
*amphlet  Acts  of  186S,  page  90.  ] 

|..  Was  uot  Mr.  Humphries,  the  governor  of  Mississippi  iu  1860,  a 
locrat  at  that  time  ! — A.  1  do  uot  kuow.  My  informatiou  is  that  he 
;  voted  for  by  all  (jlasses  of  the  people,  without  reference  to  party  lines, 
that  those  men  who  are  now  regarded  as  the  beat  members  of  the 
iiblican  party,  or  among  them,  supported  him  for  the  position. 
(.  Do  you  know  what  his  politics  were  in  1868,  when  he  ran  against 
rernor  Eggleston  f — A.  1  think  he  was  a  democrat, 
f.  You  think  he  was! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  You  think  he  changed  his  politics  from  1865  to  1868 1 — A.  I  have 
nformation  whatever  upon  the  subject. 

|.  But  in  1868  he  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  governor? — A. 
,  sir.  M3'  understanding  is  that  he  has  been  an  avowed  democrat 
r  since. 

\.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  had  been  acquainted  with  the  pecu- 
characteristics  of  the  negro,  when  he  was  a  slave  and  when  he  was 
eedman.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  legislation  of  the  character  to 
eh  we  have  just  referred,  infringing  upon  his  rights  as  a  citizen, 
lid  have  a  tendency  to  prejudice  him  against  the  party  which  held 
administration  orcontrolled  the  administration  of  the  government  ? — 
I  think  it  would.  In  fact  I  am  satisfied  that  it  would. 
j.  Do  you  know  how  many  negroes  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  can 
1  f — A.  I  do  not. 

(.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  that  ? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  number  is  in- 
ising  yearly. 

[.  There  are  a  large  number  of  negroes  in  your  county,  who  can  read 
write f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  quite  a  number. 

(.  A  larger  number  than  could  read  iu  1869  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  snp- 
e  80.    There  were  veiry  few  then. 

\.  A  great  many  of  their  preachers  could  read,  could  they  not  ? — A. 
resume  that  their  preachers  could  all  read.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
know  anything  as  to  the  number  of  preachers. 
J.  Do  yon  know  whether  or  not  the  preachers  were  in  the  habit  of 
iug  before  their  congregations,  and  before  their  friends  and  neigh- 
s,  the  fact  that  the  democratic  party  had  passed  such  legislation  ? — 
It  was  frequently  charged  that  the  preachers  harangued  their  con- 
gations  upon  political  matters  more  than  religious. 
\.  I  ask  you  whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that  it  was  common  for 
m  to  read  these  laws  and  to  talk  about  them  t — A.  I  have  no  posi- 
5  information  on  the  subject.  My  impression  is,  however,  that  they 
.    It  would  have  been  natural  for  them  to  have  done  so. 
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Q.  That,  possibly,  would  have  had  a  tendency  to  prejudice  their 
minds  against  the  democratic  party,  would  it  not! — A.  I  think  so, sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  fact  of  the  negroes  voting  as  a  unit,  generally,  alto- 
gether owing  to  parties  organizing  with  the  ordinary  party  appliances, 
and  that  they  did  have  certain  grievances  which  would  have  a  tendency 
to  prejudice  them  against  a  party  which  would  pass  such  laws?->A.  I 
believe  that  the  unfriendly  and  unwise  legislation  of  1805  was  the  basis 
of  the  negro  being  arrayed  against  the  white  people ;  and  I  have  no 
kind  of  apology  for  the  legislation.  I  regard  it  as  unwise  and  untortQ- 
nate  in  the  extreme ;  but,  as  I  have  already  stated,  our  people  were  igno- 
rant as  to  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  colored  people  being  arrayed  again^ 
the  white  people  t — A.  My  definition  of  that  is,  that  they  believed  their  in- 
terest to  lie  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  from  the  whites.  They  were 
taught  to  regard  their  interests  as  directly  in  opposition  and  conflict 
with  the  whites. 

Q.  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  they  were  taught  to  do  this.  Did 
you  ever  hear  anybody  teach  them  to  array  themselves  against  the 
white  people  in  that  State? — A.  Not  teaching,  to  apply  the  wordtecii- 
nically ;  not  as  we  understand  the  word  as  it  is  used  in  teaching;  bat 
it  was  the  burden  of  all  the  republican  speeches  that  I  heard.  That  was 
the  chief  argument  that  was  used. 

Q.  Will  you  stat'O  an  instance  when  yon  heard  a  republican  speaker 
attempt  to  array  the  negroes  against  the  whites,  per  se  ? — A.  I  caoDot 
state  that  I  ever  heard  any  republican  speaker  attempt  to  arraj  tk 
negroes  against  the  whites  per  scj  because  the  whites  were  whites,  aod 
the  blacks  were  blacks. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  white  people  connected  with  the  repob- 
lican  party,  were  there  not  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  from  my  knowledge  in 
Mississippi. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  many  of  the  white  citizens  of  Mississippi 
were  prominent  men  in  the  republican  party  ? — A.  Some  were;  andineii 
that  I  esteem  as  highly  as  any  men  in  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  at  least  fifteen  thousand  native  white  peo- 
ple of  Mississippi  have  voted  the  republican  ticket,  from  time  to  tirofT 
since  1869  up  to  1875  f — A.  I  suppose  that  many  have  voted  the  ticket 
within  the  time  named. 

Q.  Then  the  nbgroes  were  not  arrayed  entirely  against  the  white 
people,  if  they  acted  with  them  politically  t — A.  Not  exclusively.  1° 
our  county  there  were  just  about  enough  white  people  with  tberepoti- 
lican  party  to  hold  the  offices,  and  it  was  regarded  as  a  close  corpora- 
tion. 

Q.  Eegarded  so  by  the  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact  I  h«^ 
heard  it  intimated  sometimes  that  the  democrats  were  a  littleaniioo^ 
to  get  in  and  divide  the  spoils,  but  they  were  excluded. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  of  notoriety  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  that  \^ 
ing  and  prominent  democrats,  in  the  various  counties  of  tbeState^arf? 
as  a  matter  of  party  policy,  that  the  negroes  should  be  pnt  forward  ftff 
office  t — A.  I  cannot  say  that  it  was,  to  my  knowledge.  My  impress'* 
is  that  democrats  took  advantage  of  all  that  could  be  gained  by  o^' 
ing  that  suggestion. 

Q.  Did  they  not  urge  the  negroes  to  run  for  office,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  natives  of  the  soil,  against  the  carpet-baggers  and  scalawags 
as  they  were  called  t — A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  such  a  policy  as  that  was  advised  by  ^ 
press  of  the  State  t — ^A.  I  have  seen  occasional  articles  in  the  news- 
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apers  that  were  intended  directly  or  specially  for  the  colored  people, 
lying  that  they  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  offices  as  the  people  who 
ere  candidates. 

Q.  Do  yoQ  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  first  colored  man 
ominated  for  a  State  office  was  nominated  by  the  democratic  party  ? — 
..  I  do  not.  YoQ  refer,  I  presume,  to  3t.  Glair,  who  was  nominated 
►r  secretary  of  state  t 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. — A.  My  understanding  was  that  a  colored  re- 
ablican  was  nominated  for  office  previous  to  the  nomination  of  St. 
lair. 

Q..  Do  you  recollect  the  date  of  that  convention  f — A.  I  do  not.  In 
869  is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  the  date  of  that  convention  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  one  of  the 
aoses  of  the  change  in  political  sentiment  throughout  the  State,  and 
larticnlarly  in  your  county,  was  in  consequence  of  the  high  taxation 
loder  republican  administration  of  the  State,  municipal,  and  county 
flairs;  that  was  the  substance  of  the  statement  you  made,  was  it  notf 
-A.  That  is  my  recollection  of  my  testimony. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  maximum  taxation  under  republican  admin- 
itration  from  1869  to  1875? — A.  I  do  in  Noxubee  County. 

Q.  You  do  not  in  the  State! — A.  No,  sir.  I  presume  I  can  give  the 
^ures  by  reference  to  documents.  Twenty-eight  mills  was  the  ipaxi- 
um  in  Noxubee  County — State  and  county. 

Q.  What  year  was  that! — A.  That  was  in  1874. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a  law  regulating  and  limiting  the 
Douut  of  taxation  to  twenty-five  mills  on  the  dollar  in  1874? — A.  I 
jlieve  that  such  a  law  was  in  force.  1  am  quite  positive,  however, 
tat  the  taxation  in  Noxubee  County,  for  the  year  named,  was  twenty- 
grht  mills. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  of  it! — A.  I  am,  emphatically. 

Q.  That  was  in  what  year! — A.  1874.  Great  complaint  was  made  by 
le  tax  payers  because  of  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  maximum  taxation  in  your  county  was  in 
^701— A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  1871  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  figures  for  1871  ? — A.  I  believe  I  have  it  in  a  paper 
are.  The  figures  are  contained  in  a  table  that  I  furnished  today.  If 
liadthat  paper  which  I  furnished  this  morning  I  could  give  it  to  you 
tactly. 

,Q.  It  is  immaterial.  Can  you  approximate  about  the  amount  of  tax- 
tion  in  Noxubee  County  in  the  year  18701  That  was  the  first  year  of 
^publican  administration. — A.  I  believe — I  state  now  from  memory — 

^as  eighteen  mills. 

Q.  About  eighteen  mills  ! — A.  About  eighteen  mills. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  1871,  as  near  as  you  can  recollect! — A.  Perhaps  it 
^^  fourteen  in  1870,  and  about  eighteen  in  1871 ;  and  between  eighteen 
\^  twenty-eight  for  the  years  intervening  between  1871  and  1875.    If 

^  important,  I  can  furnish  the  concise  figures. 

Q.  The  taxation  yon  think  has  increased  in  that  county  from  1870  on 
>to  1874  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  were  any  public  improvements 

^our  county  from  1870  up  to  1874  which  would  increase  taxation,  such 

'building  bridges  or  county  houses  ! — A.  In  the  Macon  Beacon,  a  uews- 

J^€r  printed  and  published 

^Ir.  Pease.  [Interposing.]    I  want  you  to  answer  the  question. 
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The  Witness.  I  can  answer  it  by  giving  this,  which  gives  all  expenses 
in  the  county  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Pease.  This  was  in  1872.  I  am  now  speaking  of  1870.  If  yott 
see  proper  to  introduce  that  you  can  introduce  it  afterward.  I  am  ask- 
ing the  fact  whether  or  not  there  were  any  public  improvements  reqair- 
ing  an  additional  expenditure  of  the  county  funds. 

The  Witness.  In  1870 1 

Mr.  Pease.  Anywhere  from  1870  to  1874  when  taxation  was  increasedf 

A.  I  know  of  no  public  improvemeota  to  require  an  increase  of  tank 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  some  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dol 
lars  appropriated  from  the  county  funds  to  make  certain  repairs  on  Ik 
court-house  in  1873 f — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  your  inquiry,  as  I  uoderstood 
it,  was  in  reference  to  the  year  1870. 

Q.  Between  1870  and  1874  this  taxation  had  increased  from  fooiteeD 
mills  to  twenty-eight  mills  f — A.  Between  the  1st  of  January,  1872^(0 
the  13th  of  July,  1876,  $15,101.25  were  applied  to  court-house  pnrpoees. 

Q.  Were  there  any  bridges  built  during  that  time! — ^A.  During  tk 
same  time  $13,773.89  were  paid  on  account  of  bridges. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  there  were  certain  jail  repairs  f-A. 
There  were. 

Q.  And  building  jails!— A.  For  that  item  the  sum  of  $6,060.12 ns 
paid  for  a  jail  and  $9,102.90  for  jail  guards.  That  is  a  part  of  the  jaO 
expense. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  whether  or  not  there  were  any  moneys  appr<> 
priated  for  the  building  or  repairing  of  the  jails  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  that  ? — A.  During  the  time  named  that  was  $6,00(1 
in  round  numbers.    In  connection  with  that 

Mr.  Pease.  Never  mind;  that  answers  my  question.  Answer  oj 
questions  categorically. 

The  Witness.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  suggest  tha^t  to  Colonel  Mooey, 
so  that  I  can  explain  it  afterward.  That  is,  about  the  sale  of  tbe  old 
jail  to  build  a  new  one. 

Mr.  Money.  I  will  ask  about  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  be- 
tween the  year  1870  and  the  year  1874  you  organized  in  the  county  of 
Noxubee  the  first  free-school  svstera  ever  organized  in  thatconnty?-A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  there  were  certain  expenditareflfor 
the  building  of  school-houses  t — A.  There  were  certain  expenditures, 
amounting  to  $550,  for  school-houses. 

Q.  Duringall  that  period  of  time? — A.  During  all  that  period  of  tinw; 
and  the  superintendent  got  four  hundred 

Mr.  Pease.  [Interposing.]  Fever  mind  that.    Answer  my  qaestion. 

A.  $550,  is  my  recollection,  for  sohool-houses. 

Q.  I  speak  of  the  years  1870  to  1874.  What  expenditures  were  made 
during  that  time  t — ^A.  Between  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  I  tbinM 
don't  know  of  any  expenditures  prior  to  that  time  for  that  pnrpose. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  amount  of  expense  incurred  upon  the  conntyfor 
carrying  on  the  school  system  of  Koxubee  County  between  tbe  years « 
1872  and  1874  f— A.  I  can,  between  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  and  tw 
13th  of  July,  1875. 

Q.  Just  give  the  round  amount? — A.  The  superintendent  of  p«w< 

instruction 

•  Q.  Never  mind  the  item.    Give  it  in  round  numbers.    I  want  tolnw' 
the  entire  amount — ^A.  The  whole  amount  paid  out  for  school  parpo**? 
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Dcl  od'mg  the  pay  to  sapermtendeot  and  directors  and  teachera,  amounted 
:o  $77,389.11.  This  amount  is  in  addition  to  the  $550  I  mentioned  in 
;he  previous  answer. 

Q.  These  expenses  for  building  the  jail,  bridges,  purchasing  school- 
^tes,  the  payment  of  schoolteachers  and  school  officers,  were  expenses 
iDcarred  during  the  republican  administration  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  republican  administration  of  the  afiairs  of  t4ie  county  and  of 
the  State  ? — ^A.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Q.  Before  this  year,  no  expenditures  of  money  in  your  county  were 
required  for  keeping  up  schools  and  the  payment  of  teachers  and  school 
officers,  because  you  had  no  such  system  there,  as  I  understand  you  f — 
A.  That  is  my  understanding* 

Q.  These  expenses,  then,  would  have  increased  necessarily  -the  tax  of 
your  county  f — A.  That  is,  the  school  expenses. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  1875  the  republican  legislature  reduced 
the  maximum  of  taxation  in  the  State  from  twenty-five  mills  to  twenty 
mills? — A.  I  do;  reduced  it  to  twenty  from  whatever  it  was  previous  to 
that  time. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  the  republican 
legislature  had  paid  no  attention  and  made  no  response  to  the  tax-payers' 
demand  for  a  reduction  of  taxes,  and  yet  you  state  now  that  there  was 
a  reduction  from  whatever  it  was  to  twenty  mills. — A.  I  am  not  certain 
that  that  reduction  was  made  after  the  petition  of  the  tax<payers  or  in 
consequence  of  the  appeal. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  record  that  it  was  after  f — ^A.  I  can't  say.  The 
record  will  speak  for  itself,  if  such  be  the  case. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  if  the  republican  legislature  of  1875  reduced 
the  State  tax  from  fourteen  mills  to  nine  and  a  quarter  mills? — A.  That 
is  my  understanding ;  and  imposed  upon  the  counties  the  payment  of 
judiciary  expenses,  which  had  been  previously  paid  by  the  State. 

Q.  Did  they  not,  while  they  changed  the  payment  of  the  criminal-jury 
expense  from  the  State  to  the  county,  limit  the  total  taxation  of  the 
State  and  counties  to  twenty  mills? — A.  That  is  the  fact,  but  they  im- 
poi<ed 

Q.  [Interposing.]  That  will  do.  You  stated  that  the  maximum  taxa- 
tion of  1876,  under  democratic  administration,  was  how  much  ? — A.  Six 
and  a  half  mills  State  tax. 

Q.  The  aggregate? — A.  Ten  mills  for  the  county  of  Noxubee.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  in  other  counties  in  the  State. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  democratic  legislature  of  1876  limited 
the  taxation  in  the  State  for  State  and  county  purposes?— A.  I  think 
they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  maximum  limit? — A.  As  I  always  stated,  the 
tax  for  State  purposes  was  six  mills  and  a  half.  The  counties  were 
limited  to  ten  mills.    It  was  necessary  to  go  to  the  limit  in  our  county. 

Q-  I  am  speaking  about  the  State  now.  Was  it  not  a  fact  during  the 
republican  administration  of  affairs  in  Mississippi  that  a  State  school- 
tax  was  levied  of  four  mills  on  the  dollar  at  one  time  for  educational 
purposes? — A.  That  is  the  fact;  such  a  tax  was  levied  one  year;  the 
year  following  it  was  reduced  to  two  mills. 

Q.  And  the  year  following  the  republicans  had  control  of  the  State  ? 

The  Witness.  When  they  reduced  it  to  two  mills? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes;  sir. 

Q.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  under  the  democratic  admin- 
istration, in  the  reduction  of  the  State  tax  from  nine  and  a  quarter  to 
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six  mills,  they  took  off  the  State  school-tax  of  two  mills  and  placed  it 
upon  the  counties  t — A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  they  did  not  f — A.  They  did  not. 

Q.  Did  they  not  repeal  the  law  requiring  the  levy  of  a  State  tax  for 
school  purposes  f — A.  They  did,  but  passed  another  law. 

Q.  That  will  do.  You  say  they  did  ! — A.  I  withdraw  that  answer 
unless  I  am  allowed  to  explain. 

Q.  I  will  put  the  question  to  you  again,  whether  they  did  not  repeal 
the  law  levying  a  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  par- 
poses  f — A.  They  did  repeal  that  law,  or  at  least  made  other  provisioos 
lor  the  two  mills. 

Q.  Did  not  they  repeal  the  State  assessment  of  two  mills!— A.  That 
law  was  repealed,  but  the  schools  of  the  county  were  not  deprived — 

Q.  That  will  do.  I  understand  about  the  schools  of  the  country ;  lam 
speaking  about  taxation  now.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how  much  actual 
reduction  of  tax  has  been  made  under  democratic  administration !-A. 
State  tax  If 

Q.  Give  me  in  round  numbers  how  many  mills  on  the  dollar!— A. 
Two  and  three-fourths. 

Q.  They  have  reduced  it  two  and  three-quarters  f — A.  Yes,  sirj  they 
reduced  it  two  and  three-quarters  in  1876,  and  they  reduced  itforlSII 
to  five  and  a  half;  from  nine  and  a  quarter  in  1875  to  five  and  abalf  in 
1877 ;  six  and  a  half  in  1876  and  five  and  a  half  in  1877. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in  1875 
the  State  indebtedness  of  Mississippi  was  less  than  half  a  million  dol 
larsf  I  mean  the  State  indebtedness  created  under  the  repoblican 
administration  from  1870  to  1875.  Is  that  not  a  matter  of  pnblic 
record! — A.  I  am  not  able  to  state  positively.  My  impression  is,  hot- 
ever,  that  it  was  larger.  I  have  the  figures  that  I  can  refer  to  if  neces- 
sary. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  amount  of  money  in  the  State  treasury  attbe 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  ot  1875? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  something  over  four  hnntlred 
thousand  dollars  of  money  that  had  accrued  from  fines  and  liquor 
licenses  that  were  appropriated  to  the  school-fund! — A.  My  under 
standing  is  that  that  fund  was  not  in  the  treasury;  that  it  bad  bees 
applied  to  State  purposes. 

Q.  Under  a  republican  administration  f — A.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing; that  the  accumulation  of  fines  and  forfeitures  and  retail  iiqot*'' 
licenses — the  law  required  it  to  be  invested  in  United  States*  bonds  and 
the  interest  distributed  annually. 

Q.  That  was  the  law! — A.  That  was  the  law;  but  that  law  was  not 
complied  with. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  the  democratic  legislature  in  1876  appro- 
priated that  money  belonging  to  the  school-fund,  amounting  to  over 
four  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  cash  to  the  p<iyment  of  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Government! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  fact! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that  it  was! — A.  I  have  not ;  on  the  contrary 
I  have  heard 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Never  mind  about  what  you  heard  "on  tbe  c^d 
trary,"  I  simply  ask  you  the  question  whether  you  have  not  heaidit!- 
A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  something  in  your  examination-in-cli^f  ^^ 
relation  to  the  failure  of  the  republican  legislature  to  heed  the  petititw 
of  the  tax-payers'  convention! — A.  My  recollection  is  that  I  stated  sob- 
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autially  that  the  remoustrances  contaiued  in  the  appeal  were  virtually 
inored. 

Q.  Now  state  whether  the  democratic  legislature  of  1876  or  1877  have 
>mplied  with  the  request  of  the  tax-payers'  convention! — A.  My 
nderstanding  is  that  they  have  in  a  measure;  at  least,  I  have  heard  no 
omplaint  since  1876  on  the  subject. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not,  as  a  matter  of  public  notoriety, 
his  tax-payers'  convention  passed  a  resolution  in  words  to  this  eftect : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  open  the  way  for  a  deduction  of  taxes 
>7  Bt  once  cutting  down  expenditures  in  all  the  departments  of  government ;  and  as  an 
arDestof  their  ^eal  and  determination  in  this  regard  they  be  requested  to  commence  the 
;ood  work  by  reducing  their  own  pay  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  the  two 
ears,  and  two  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles*  travel  in  goiog  to  and  returning  from  the  seat 
fgovernment. 

This  resolution  relates  to  the  legislature.    I  want  to  know  whether 
lat  taxpayers'  convention  did  not  pass  such  a  resolution? — A.  If  it 
>pear8  in  their  proceedings,  I  presume  they  did. 
Q.  Has  the  legislature  of  Mississippi,  under  the  democratic  adminis- 
ation  of  1876  and  1877,  complied   with  those  resolutions? — A.  They 

ive  not ;  but  have  provided  for 

Mr.  Pease.  (Interposing.)  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.    I  object 
your  putting  it  in  now. 

The  Witness.  I  do  ndt  want  to  volunteer  anything.  I  want  to  get  it 
I  precisely  as  i)ossible. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  date  at  which  this  tax-payers'  convention  was 
3]d  in  the  city  of  Jackson  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  in  1875. 
Q.  About  what  time  of  the  year  was  it?    Was  it  early  in  the  year! — 
•  1  cannot  state  positively  as  to  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  about  January  or  February  f — A.  I  think  it 
as  before  the  first  of  May.  I  cannot  state  as  to  the  month. 
Q.  Was  not  the  legislature  in  session  at^  that  time  f  Was  it  not  in  the 
^ginning  of  the  legislature  f — ^A.  My  recollection  is  that  both  bodies 
ere  in  session  about  the  same  tiwe.  I  cannot  state  which  assembled 
rst. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  taxpayers'  convention  passed 
lis  resolution: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  meet  only  once  in  two  years,  which  is  practicable  under 
e  prest'nt  constitution,  and  continue  in  session  so  long  as  business  actually  requires  and 
I  longer. 

Do  you  remember  that,  as  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  such  a  resolution 
as  passed  at  the  tax-payers'  convention  ? — A.  I  think,  sir,  such  a  reso- 
tion  was  passed. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  the  democratic  legislature  of  1876 
lid  any  heed  to  that  resolution  ? — A.  My  recollection  is  that  such  a 
kW  was  adopted. 

Q.  Have  they  not  met  every  year! — A.  They  hfiH»^;had  two  sessions 
uce  being  elected ;  but  my  recollection  is  that  a  law  has  been  adopted 

rovidiug 

Q.  They  met  in  1876  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  met  again  in  1877,  did  they  not! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  did. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  public  record  that  the 

publican  legislature  of  1875  passed  a  resolution,  as  required  by  the 

oustitution  of  the  State,  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  secure  bion- 

ial  sessionsof  the  legislature! — A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  amendment  of  the  constitution  was  sub- 

41  MIS 
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mitted  and  voted  upon  Id  the  election  of  1875 1 — A.  There  were  three 
amendments  voted  upon  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  remember  that  that  was  one  of  them  t — A.  I  ara  notpow- 
tive;  but  I  believe  that  it  was,  and  I  think  it  was  under  that  provisioD 
that  the  law  was  adopted  by  the  present  legislature — under  that  aoieod- 
ment. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  at  this  same  convention  this  resolntion 
was  passed : 

Resolved^  That  these  resolutions  apply  in  all  their  power  to  the  county  goyemmea^aai 
that  said  county  governments  be  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power,  so  that  tbe 
whole  amount  of  county  taxes  shall  in  no  case  exceed  one-half  the  whole  amount  of  Stiie 
taxes  in  any  given  year,  and  when  this  maximum  is  exceeded  the  whole  coubtjk^k 
void. 

State  whether  or  not  such  a  resolution  as  that  was^  passed^!.  I 
presume  such  a  resolution  was  passed,  if  it  appears  in  the  proceedings. 

Q.  What  is  the  present  rate  of  county  taxation  in  Noxubee  ?-i 
The  tax  for  the  last  fiscal  year  for  1876  was  ten  mills. 

Q.  Wasthatuuderdemocraticadministration  ? — A.  Under  democratic 
administration. 

Q.  That  is  twice  the  State  tax,  is  it  not  f — A.  Ko,  sir;  the  State  tax 
was  six  and  a  half. 

Q.  It  is  nearly  twice  the  State  tax  ? — A.  Six  and  a  half  and  ten— thir- 
teen would  be  twice. 

Q.  Then  the  democrats  either  in  the  State  or  counties  did  not  comply 
Willi  this  resolution  f — A.  No,  sir ;  no  such  resolution  was  complied  witi 
in  Noxubee  County. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  you  formerly  lived  in  Winston  County  ?— A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  county  is  very  near  Noxubee  County,  is  it  not  t— A.  Adjoio 

ing:. 
Q.  You  were  familiar  v/ith  the  county  administration  of  Winston,  were 

yon  not  f — A.  I  am  not.    I  hi\ve  not  been  in  the  county  since  1  removed  i 

to  Noxubee. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  in  1874*  the  county  levy  of  Noxubee  was 
fourteen  mills  on  the  dollar! — A.  In  1874. 

Q.  At  the  time  the  whole  tax  was  twenty-eight  mills? — A,  3I.v recol- 
lection— I  am  positive  that  the  whole  amount  of  tax  was  tweuty-eigk^ 
mills;  that  the  rate  of  tax  was  twenty -eight  mills.  I  don't  know  in  what 
proportion  it  was  divided.  My  impression  is  that  the  county  gotoofr 
halt  and  the  State  one-half. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  what  the  State  tax  was  for  that  year?  Did  yofl 
not  know  that  it  was  not  over  fourteen  mills — State  and  school  f-A. 
My  understanding  is  that  the  State  levied  a  tax  amounting  to  eighteen 
mills,  and  that  the  law  provided  that  four  mills  of  that 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  of  that  f — A.  I  am  positive  that  the  tax  ^ 
twenty  eight  mills. 

Q.  But  you  are  not  positive  that  the  State  tiix  of  1874  waseight^D 
mills! — A.  lam  not  positive,  but  can  state  positively  if  I  am  shown 
the  paper  that  I  submitted  today.  Twenty-eight  miils  was  the  total 
tax. 

Q.  You  have  no  recollection,  then,  as  to  the  exact  amount  of  connty 
tax  over  and  above  the  State  tax  in  Noxubee  !  Did  you  not  know  that 
it  was  aboxit fourteen  mills! 

The  Witness.  The  county  tax  ! 

Mr.  Pease.  The  county  tax  over  and  above  the  State  tax. 

A.  I  cannot  state  without  seeing  the  paper  I  presented  to-day. 

Q.  You  ;said  ^oa  did  not  know  what  the  law  was  governing  tLe  o^i' 
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onm  limit  of  State  tax. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  stated,  as  I  remember,  that 
le  law  limited  the  maximum  tax  to  twenty-five  mills. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  State  tax.  There  was  a  limit  to  the 
tate  tax,  and  under  the  law  the  counties  were  prohibited  from  levying, 
think  you  stated,  to  a  certain  per  centum  of  the  State  tax. — A.  No, 
ir ;  I  did  not  so  intend  to  state.  My  understanding  is  that  the  law 
rovided  that  the  county  and  State  tax  for  any  one  fiscal  year  should 
ot  exceed  twenty-five  mills  3  but  the  fact  is  that  it  was  twenty -eight  in 
foxubee. 

Q.  In  1874?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  or  not  the  actual  county  tax  of 
roxubee  was  fourteen  mills? — A.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  division  of 
be  twenty-eight  mills. 

Q.  In  1874,  Noxubee  County  was  under  a  republican  administra- 
Ion  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  limit  of  taxation  in  1875! — A.  Twenty  mills. 

desire  to  state,  when  I  am  cross-examined,  something  in  connection 
nth  the  levy  in  our  county. 

Q.  Simply  answer  my  questions  now.  The  county  of  Winston  has 
leen  under  a  democratic  administration  ever  since  the  reconstruction, 
IBS  it  not? — A.  I  tbink  it  has. 

Q.  I)o  you  not  know  that  in  the  county  of  Winston  in  1874  the  taxa- 
ion  was  sixteen  mills  on  the  dollar? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  what- 
ever as  to  the  tax  of  Winston  County. 

Q.  Is  Winston  County  a  smaller  county  than  Noxubee? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  population  of  Winston  County  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  But  it  is  a  much  smaller  county? — A.  Much  smaller. 

Q.  So  then,  from  what  we  have  drawn  from  your  testimony  in  rela- 
ion  to  taxation,  there  has  been  under  a  democratic  administration  a 
eduction  of  some  two  mills  or  more.  Now  I  want  to  ask  whether  or 
ot  the  fact  of  taxation  in  1875  bad  tbe  efiect  to  make  a  change  of  po- 
tical  sentiment  tliroughout  the  State. — A.  I  am  unable  to  state,  for 
be  reason  that  I  know 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  that  was  one  of 
be  causes  that  led  to  a  change  of  public  sentiment  and  induced  many 
olored  men  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket? — A.  I  don't  think  I  spoke 
xcept  as  to  Noxubee  County. 

Q.  Then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Noxubee  County  you  state  that  the 
egroes  were  induced  to  change  their  political  sentiments  because  of 
he  excessive  taxation  ? — A.  I  think  tbat  was  one  of  the  reasons  oper- 
kting  to  produce  a  change,  or  one  of  the  causes  operating. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  canvass  of  1875  and  in  the  canvass  of 
876  tbe  democratic  speakers  particularly  presented  the  idea  that  the 
Krhite  people  were  taxpayers,  and  not  the  negroes?  Was  not  that 
statement  presented  pretty  generally,  that  they  were  tax-payers,  and 
^at  tbey  would  not  stand  this  republican  administration  and  these 
Degroes  in  ofiice,  and  that  they  would  have  their  own  people,  who  were 
the  tax-payers  ? — A.  So  far  as  my  personal  knowledge  goes,  the  argu- 
ment was  that  they  i)ay  the  taxes  directly. 

Q.  Was  not  that  argument  used? — A.  It  was  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  any  such  speeches? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  such  sentiments  as  those  in  the  democratic 
press  of  that  State  ? — A.  I  think  I  have  read  such  a  statement  as  that. 

Q.  Did  you  read  it  in  the  Macon  Beacon,  published  in  your  own 
'Own  ? — A.  I  don't  remember  it. 
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Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  possible  that  it  was  pablished  in  it!— A. 
I  do. 

Q.  If  the  negroes  were  tax-payers,  and  if  that  sentiment  generally 
prevailed 

Mr.  Money,  (interposing.)  He  didn't  say  it  generally  prevailed. 

Q.  If  it  prevailed  to  any  extent  when  the  argument  was  used  that  the 
negroes  were  not  tax-payers,  but  the  whites 

Mr.  MpNEY,  (interposing.)  I  object  to  initting  a  snpposititious  case. 

Q.  I  will  put  it  in  another  form.  Is  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  oe- 
groes  did  pay  the  taxes  generally  T— A.  I  think  they  paid  indirallr 
as  large,  perhaps  a  larger,  proportion  of  the  tax.  They  were  the  labor- 
ers, the  chief  or  principal  laborers,  in  the  county. 

Q.  What  is  the  relative  population,  white  and  black,  in  your  conntjf 
I  do  not  care  about  the  exact  figures,  but  give  it  as  near  as  you  caii.- 
A.  Judging  from  the  registered  vote,  I  would  say  the  black  is  to  the 
white  as  four  is  to  one.    That  is  merely  an  estimate. 

Q.  In  your  opioion,  what  proportion  of  the  taxes  in  that  county  do  the 
negroes  pay  "  indirectly,"  as  you  express  it  f — A.  I  am  unable  to  say. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  an  opinion  f — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  relative  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
the  white  people  of  that  county  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  uuderstUMl 
your  question. 

Q.  As  to  the  relative  amount  of  taxes  collected  from  the  two  races, 
whites  and  blacks,  what  proportion  do  the  whites  of  your  county  payf 

The  Witness.  The  tax  on  real  and  personal  property  f 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  am  unable  to  state  that.  As  I  have  answered  previously.  Idont 
know  the  relative  proportion  of  property  owned  by  whites  aud  black& 
Of  course  the  poll-tax  was  paid  by  every  man  alike,  on  each  bead. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  one  more  question  before  1  leave  tbis  braneh 
of  the  examination,  relating  to  the  effect  of  taxation  and  of  maladuiiD- 
istration,  which  you  have  mentioned  in  your  examination-iu-chief,  apon 
the  voters  of  the  State,  to  change  their  political  sentiments.  I  want  to 
'ask  you  whether  you  did  not  think  or  believe  that  if  the  democratic 
party  of  Mississippi  had  accei)ted  the  reconstruction  acts  and  theameiHl- 
ments  to  the  Constitution,  the  colored  voters  would  have  voted,  or  i 
large  majority  of  them,  with  the  white  people  of  the  State. 

The  Witness.  You  ask  me  for  my  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir ;  as  to  what  you  think. 

A.  Of  course  I  could  only  give  an  opinion.  My  impression  is  tltft 
they  w  ould  have  done  so,  and  I  believe  they  did  as  soon  as  tbey  wtf* 
assured 

Q.  You  need  not  volunteer  any  more.  You  answered  that  tbey  woolA 
There  is  one  other  matter  that  1  desire  to  question  you  about.  Itw 
you  stated  that  the  change  of  the  vote  in  ^Noxubee  County  was  broogbt 
about  through  the  negroes  becoming  convinced  that  taxes  were  too 
high  in  consequence  of  some  misdoings  of  public  officers.  I  want  t» 
know  whether  or  not,  in  the  county  of  Winston,  somewhere  about 4« 
ycarl871,  there  were  some  thirty  or  forty  school-houses  burned  by  bodies 
of  men  known  as  Ku-Klux  at  that  time! — A.  I  have  no  1>^'^ 
knowledge  of  such  burnings.  I  have  not  been  in  the  county  since  1^ 
I  have  been  informed  that  a  number  of  school  houses  were  burned. 

Q.  They  were  mostly  school-houses  where  freedmen  or  colored  peof* 
were  taught  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  and  a  matter  of  bistorVt 
that  the  freedmen's  school-houses  and  buildings  used  for  tbis  poi?* 
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Bre  destroyed  t  Were  there  not  a  number  of  circpmstances  in  Wins- 
)n  County  ? — A.  I  don't  know  as  to  the  number  or  as  to  the  character 
f  the  school-houses  that  were  burned. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  school-houses  burned  in  i^oxubee 
lounty  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a  school-house  burned  which  was 
aid  to  be  work  of  an  incendiary,  and  reported  as  having  been  incen- 
iary  work  of  "KuKlux"  in  the  town  at  Mashulaville,  in  Noxubee 
lounty ;  and  wasn't  that  reported  in  the  Macon  Beacon  ? — ^A.  I  am  not 
ositive ;  my  recollection  is  that  a  school-house  was  burned  near  that 
lace — a  school-house,  or  church.  Perhaps  it  was  a  church  used  for 
;hool  purposes. 

Q.  It  was  a  school  or  church  ? — A.  That  is  my  impression. 
Q.  And  there  was  a  negro  killed  at  that  time  ¥ — A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
ige- 

Q.  Was  it  not  so  reported  in  the  Macon  Beacon  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to 
;ate ;  I  have  no  recollection  now. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  in  your  examination-inchiof  that  since  the 
Bmocratic  party  had  taken  charge  of  the  affairs,  both  State  and  county, 
lere  had  been  a  better  condition  of  affairs  in  the  State ;  there  was  more 
dace  a.nd  quiet  and  order,  and  less  lawlessness,  1  think  I  understood 
311  to  say  in  substance.  Is  that  what  you  testified  ? — A.  I  may  have 
•Skted  subst4intially — made  that  statement  substantially,  having  special 
iference  to  Noxubee  County. 

Q.  Do  you  confine  that  statement  to  Noxubee  County!— A.  I  do  not ; 
have  seen  nothing  of  other  portions  of  the  State. 
Q.  What  do  you  think  is  the  condition  of  public  affairs  in  Mississippi 
I  regards. lawlessness  at  the  present  time? — A.  My  impression  is  that 
lere  is  less  violence  and  lawlessness  existing  at  the  present  time  than 
r  a  number  of  years  past. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Has  there  not  been  within 
^^  past  four  or  five  weeks,  in  the  county  adjoining — I  think  Winston 
ijoins  Noxubee  f — A.  It  does. 

Q.  Das  there  not  been,  in  the  county  adjoining  the  county  in  which 
>ja  live,  four  murders? — ^A.  I  have  heard  nothing  of  that  number.  I 
ink  two  men  have  been  murdered  since  the  1st  of  January. 
^.  Have  you  not  heard  of  two  more  ! — A.  I  have  not. 
C^.  Do  you  read  the  newspapers  ? — A.  I  do.  I  have  read  a  paper 
*t)lished  in  Winston  County  since  coming  here.  I  saw  nothing  of 
^Cih  a  thing  in  that  paper. 

5^..  I  think  you  stated  that  now,  under  the  old  registration-law  of 
i^sissippi,  the  law  passed  in  1870,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  for 
^nd  to  be  committed  at  the  ballot-box.  In  other  words,  that  a  voter 
^^Id  register  his  name  in  any  precinct  and  vote  at  every  other  precinct 
^cl  at  the  county-seat.  I  think  you  said  that  was  the  danger  under 
^^  old  law.  Is  that  the  substance  of  your  testimony  ? — A.  As  I  re- 
^nber,  I  stated  substantially  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  man  to 
Sister  in  different  precincts,  and  vote  wherever  he  registered,  and  also 
^t;e  at  the  county-seat. 

^.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  former  registration-law  f 
^Ir.  Money.  We  cannot  recall  the  testimony,  as  it  is  not  here ;  but  I 
^ink  he  said  they  could  register  "  under  different  names." 
^he  WiTiTESS.  I  did  not  mean  that  the  same  man  could  register  under 
^^  same  name,  of  course. 
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By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Coald  he  not  do  that  now,  ander  the  present  law  f — A.  I  do  Mt 
think  he  could  without  detection. 

Q.  Wherein  is  the  difference,  so  far  as  the  detection  in  that  respect  is 
concerned  I — A.  Because  he  is  prevented  from  registering  except  in  his 
own  election  district. 

Q.  Suppose  he  goes  and  represents  himself  under  some  other  oamef 
— A.  He  is  to  say  on  what  place  he  lives.  He  is  to  say  in  what  portion 
of  the  election  district  he  lives. 

Q.  He  could  say  it  was  in  any  other  place,  if  he  felt  so  disposed,  cooid 
he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  know  that  it  was  a  fact,  that  ander  the  former  regis- 
tration-law a  party  registering  was  given  a  certificate  of  his  registra- 
tion t— A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  law  required  him,  on  the  day  of  voting. 
to  present  that  certificate  as  an  evidence  of  his  registration,  and  that 
the  law  required  the  board  whose  duty  it  was  to  hold  the  election  to 
check  on  his  registration  paper,  in  red  ink,  the  fact  that  he  hnd  voted, 
and  the  name  of  the  precinct  in  which  he  voted? — A.  It  was  not  re- 
quired that  a  certificate  should  be  presented  ;  that  was  not  essential  to 
entitle  him  to  vote. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  that ! — A.  I  am  not. 

Q.  How  could  he  vote  f — A.  He  was  required  to  make  affidavit  thai 
he  had  been  duly  registered,  and  that  his  certificate  was  lost. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  event  of  his  certificate  being  lost! — A.  Yes,8ir. 

Q.  Suppose  he  had  his  certificate? — A.  It  was  always  presented. 

Q.  That  was  an  evidence  of  his  registration! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  when  he  voted,  the  law  required  that  there  should  be  written 
across  his  registration-paper,  in  red  ink,  the  fact  that  he  vote<l!-A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  not  at  the  precinct.  It*  he  lost  that  certificate,  ami  made 
affidavit  that  it  was  lost,  the  certificate  was  not  checked,  of  coarse; 
wasn't  marked. 

Q.  But  the  affidavit  and  vote  were  put  together,  were  they  Dott-i 
I  think  so  in  all  cases. 

Q.  In  the  event  that  he  made  affidavit  that  he  had  lost  his  registra- 
tion-paper, the  law  required  that  those  affidavits  should  be  attached  to 
the  vote  ? — A.  The  ballot. 

Q.  Would  that  vote  have  been  detected  in  the  canvassing  of  the 
votes  at  last ! — A.  There  was  no  comparison  of  those  affidavits  with  the 
registration-books,  as  I  understand. 

Q.  Did  not  the  law  require  that  the  returns  at  every  polling-p'^ 
the  ballot-box,  should  be  brought  to  the  county-seat,  and  that  a  com- 
parison should  be  niade,  and  that  if  a  man  had  voted  in  two  dif- 
ferent precincts  the  affidavit  would  there  appear ;  and  did  not  the  la» 
require  that  a  vote  should  be  thrown  out  ? — A.  If  one  vote  was  dfr 
posited  on  a  certificate,  and  one  on  an  affidavit,  it  would  DOtbeliWj 
to  be  discovered ;  especially  if  the  man  was  registered  under  difiexent 
names  there  would  be  no  way  of  detecting  it  then. 

Q.  What  means  have  you,  if  any,  for  detecting  anything  of  that 
sort  ? — A.  Because  a  man  could  not  vote  except  at  the  preciuct  where 
he  lived. 

Q.  Could  he  not  go  from  one  to  another  as  before  ? — A.  No,  sir;  b^ 
cause  the  law  requires  that  he  should  vote  in  the  place  where  he  isr*f 
istered. 

Q.  Suppose  he  registers  as  Mr.  A  in  one  place,  and  that  he  is  Mr.  B 
in  another,  could  not  that  be  done  f-^A.  I  presume  that  coold  be  do0& 
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Q.  You  are  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  onr  State, 
d  the  laws  of  the  State.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  constitution  of  the 
ate  of  Mississippi  specifies  the  qualifications  of  an  elector? — A.  It  does. 
Q.  It  i-equires  every  man  to  live  to  the  age  of  21  years,  and  requires  him 
reside  in  the  State  six  months  prior  to  his  application  for  regi»- 
ition,  jand  one  month  in  the  county  f  Is  not  that  the  requirement  of 
B  constitution,  and  does  he  not  have  to  take  an  oath  to  that  effect? — 

I  will  read  the  provision  in  the  constitution  as  my  answer. 
Mr.  Pease.  Bead  the  oath. 

The  Witness.  I  will  read  section  3  of  article?:  "The  legislature 
all  provide  by  law  for  the  registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote 
any  election ;  and  all  persons  entitled  to  register  shall  take  and  sub- 
ribe  the  following  oath  or  aflirmation." 
Mr.  Pease.  Kead  the  whole  oath. 

The  Witness.  *'  I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm,  in  the  pres- 

ce  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  am  twenty -one  years  old ;  that  1  have 

sided  in  the  State  six  months,  in County  one  month,  and  1 

11  faithfully  support  and  obey  the  Constitution  and  the  lawn  of  the 
Dited  States  and  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  will  bear  true  and 
ithful  allegiance  to  the  same.    So  help  me  God.'' 
Q.  That  is  the  article  prescribing  the  qualifications  of  the  elector  f — 
.  Prescribing  the  oath  to  be  taken. 

Q.  State  whether  or  pot  the  act  of  1876,  regulating  resristration  and 
ection  in  the  State,  an  act  passed  under  the  democratic  administra- 
on  of  187C,  requires  another  oath  to  be  tiiken ;  and,  if  so,  will  you 
ate  what  that  oath  is  f — A.  Section  4  of  that  act,  to  which  you  re- 
tr,  provides  that  the  oath  prescribed  in  article  7,  section  3,  of  the  State 
institution  shall  be  printed  at  the  top  of  the  books.  I  will  have  to 
iad  back  a  few  lines  in  order  to  get  the  connection. 
Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  Whether  or  not,  in  section  5  of  an 
2t entitled  '*An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  voters,  amending 
ad  repealing  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
roved  April  7,  1876,  this  language  is  found : 

The  said  conoty  board  shall  designate  one  of  their  nnmber  to  reeister  the  voters  in  the 
^uity,  who  shall,  at  the  tiroes  and  places  of  registration  as  published,  make  a  faithful  and 
'iDplete  registration  of  all  the  qualified  voters  in  the  county,  assigning  each  voter  to  the 
gistration-book  of  the  election-district  of  his  residence,  and  registering  him  only  while 
gistering  voters  in  the  election-district  in  which  such  voter  resides,  and  shall  require  each 
^t«r  to  state,  under  oath,  in  what  election- district  of  the  county  ho  resides  at  the  time  of 
gistering,  and  in  what  portion  of  such  district ;  and,  if  resident  in  any  incorporated  city  or. 
^D,  in  what  ward  of  said  city  or  town ;  and  his  occupation,  and  where  prosecuted,  and,  if 
the  employ  of  any  one,  whom,  where,  and  the  nature  of  such  employment. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  voter  is  required,  under  the  registra- 
onlaw  and  the  section  referred  to,  to  take  and  subscribe  to  that  oath? 
-A.  That  law  appears  as  you  quote  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  citizen  of  your  county  by  the  name  of  Mat  Ma 
'omvT  ? — A.  I  do. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? — A.  I  have  known  him  since 

m 

Q.  What  is  his  general  reputation  in  your  county  ! — A.  He  is  a  good 

tizen,  ]ieaceable  and  law-abiding. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  -wealth! — A.  A  prominent  planter;  he  is  in  easy 

rcumstances. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  of  tax  he  pays  a  year  T — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  he  pays  about  four  hundred  dollars'  tax  upon 

8  property  f — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of  tax  he 

ys. 
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Mr.  Pease.  N"ow  I  wish  to  read  to  you  a  resolntion  purporting  to 
have  beeu  passed  at  Gooksville,  in  the  coanty  of  Noxabee,  in  the  yem 
1876: 

Whereas  Mat  Ma  Homer,  in  the  late  election,  acted  in  a  manner  totally  offensive  to  the 
interests  of  the  white  men  of  our  country  and  the  policy  of  the  democratic  conservatire  pftrtr, 
by  violating  his  promise  to  act  with  said  party,  by  starting  an  opposition  ticket  with  Idi 
name,  connected  with  two  scalawags  (I.  K.  Wilkerson  and  Bill  Parmenter)  and  a  ih^, 
(Robert  Lacy,)  which  was  loathsome  and  despisable  and  injurioas  to  the  white  man's 
cause*;  by  erasing  the  names  of  his  friends  and  putting  others  in  their  places  equally  despised, 
and  by  him  and  his  scalawag  associates  distributed  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  oegroa 
on  his  own  plantation  and  of  the  neighborhood  and  at  a  negro  church  on  Sunday : 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  unanimously  consider  him  a  traitor  to  his  country  and  ao  enemrto' 
his  neighbors. 

2.  That  henceforth  we  shall  have  no  moral,  social,  or  political  association  with  sndi i 
beast  in  man's  clothing,  nor  will  we  countenance  any  man  who  condescends  to  usocaii 
socially  with  him. 

3.  1  hat  these  resolutions  be  considered  as  applying  as  much  to  I.  L.  Wilkerson  as  to  Ibt 
Ma  Homer. 

4.  Tliat  the  Macon  Beacon  be  requested  to  publish  these  resolutions  and  send  acopjto 
each  of  the  above-mentioned  traitors. 

5.  That  as  Bill  Parmenter  has  repudiated  and  seeks  to  be  a  white  man,  we  extend  to  liiD 
our  cordial  sympathy. 

Done  by  order  of  the  club  at  Cooksville  December  11, 1877. 

J.  L.  HIBBLER, 

J.  R.  D.  King, 

Secretary  pro  tempore, 

Q.  1  want  to  know  whether  that  resolution  did  not  appear  in  the 
Macon  Beacon  f — A.  It  did  not. 

Q.  Did  it  appear  in  the  Columbus  Index! — A.  It  did  appear  in  the 
Columbus  Index,  and  it  is  also  a  fact  that  Mat  Ma  Homer  sonrives, 
nevertheless. 

Q.  That  resolution  was  passed  by  your  club  f — A.  That  is  my  nnder- 
standing.    I  can  state  in  the  connection 

Q.  (Interposing.)  You  need  not  state.  Now  I  think  you  stated  that 
there  was  no  intimidation  or  violence,  to  your  knowledge,  in  the  late 
presidential  election  of  18761— *A.  I  think  I  have  stated  all  1  know  in 
relation  to  the  election  of  1876. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question  ^  whether  you  did  not  write  and 
mail  the  following  letter: 

Chancery  Clerk's  Office,  Noxubee  ConnT, 

MacoHf  Jiliss.f  October  14, 1S76. 

Dear  Sir  :  Referrinfi:  to  inyoice  of  cannon  shipped  Mr.  Hauenstein  at  this  place  foriv 
of  democratic  executive  committee,  I  be^  to  band  yon  herein  telej^ram  from  the  secretiryof 
the  national  democratic  executive  committee  giving?  price  of  the  same,  size,  and  cbincttf 
of  ffun.  The  discrepancy  in  the  price  is  so  great  that  I  have  concluded  to  call  jonr  stteolitf 
to  the  matter,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  rebate  upon  the  price  charged.  Your  draft  for  die 
amount  of  invoice  was  paid  to-day.  If  there  is  any  trade-discount  (and  I  presDme  tbereif) 
we  want  the  benefit  of  it,  and  hope  that  we  will  not  be  considered  unreasonable  in  askiof  it  I 
have  inclosed  your  invoice  to  Mr.  W.  S.  Andrews,  secretary  national  democratic  execotiTt 
committee,  requesting  him  to  call  on  you,  and,  if  right  and  proper,  to  be  made  toobuini 
reduction  in  the  price  charged  us. 
Yours,  truly, 

ROBERT  C.  PATTY, 
For  DemoeraHc  Exeemtire  C«tfiitt» 

A.  I  did  write  and  mail  such  a  letter,  addressed  to  J.  W.  Frazer,rf 
New  York  City. 

Q.  Did  you  write  another  letter  to  Mr.  Frazer  prior  to  this!— A.  I 
think  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  the  cannon  ! — A.  Well,  Hauenstein  ordered  the 
cannon  from  a  hardware  drummer — a  drummer  for  a  hardware  house  in 
New  York  City ;  Mr,  Hauenstein  being  a  dealer  in  hardware  at  Macon. 
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Q.  Did  yon  receive  a  tele^am  from  the  democratic  national  commit- 
Be  in  relation  to  it  ? — A.  1  did,  in  answer  to  a  letter  written  to  the  sec- 
Btary  on  tbe  subject. 

Q.  Wliat  was  tbe  letter  1 — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  language ;  I  can 
ive  you  the  substance. 

Mr.  Pease.  Let  us  have  the  substance. 

The  Witness.  That  I  had  been  requested  by  the  county  executive 
dmmittee  to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  price  of  a  cannon  ;  that  I  had  ad- 
ressed  other  parties  in  relation  to  it  at  different  points — had  written 
ther  parties  at  different  points  in  order  to.  obtain  the  information,  and 
ddressed  him  for  the  same  purpose,  requesting  him  to  give  price  by 
)legram,  so  that  the  order  might  be  made  without  any  unnecessary 
ela}',  or  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  did  not  receive  the  following  dis- 
ateh: 

New  York,  October  6,  1876. 
o  Robert  C.  Patty,  Mocod,  Miss. : 

Brass  six-pounder  f^n  and  limber  costs  one  hundred  and  seventy-five ;  caisson  and  lim 
Br,  one  hundred  more. 

W.  8.  ANDREWS. 
^  for  Committee. 

A.  I  received  a  telegram  of  that  tenor,  and  I  presume  that  is  correct. 

Q.  From  W.  S.  Andrews ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  W.  S.  Andrews  ? — A.  He  was  secretary  of  the  national 
-«aiocratic  executive  committee,  I  believe  ;  occupied  some  official  posi- 
ion.    I  think  it  was  secretary. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  this  man  Andrews  who  sent  you 
liis  telegram  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Pelton  &  Andrews? — A.  1 
liive  no  knowledge  of  W.  S.  Andrews  whatever  except  from  seeing  his 
lame  officially. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  of  this  firm  of  Andrews  &  Pelton,  the  Mr.  Pelton 
►eing  the  nephew  of  Governor  Tilden,  the  presidential  candidate  on  the 
lemocratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  were  in  partnership  at  the  time! — A. 

<lid  not  know.    I  don't  know  that  any  such  firm  ever  had  any  existence. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  there  had  been  some  maladministration  or 
■misfeasance  or  malfeasance  in  office  among  the  republican  officials  in 
oar  county.  I  think  you  said  something  about  the  sheriff",  Mr.  Conner, 
lid  jou  not  ? — A.  Mr.  Conner  I 

Q.  That  he  was  a  defaulter  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  thousand 
'ollars,  more  or  less. — A.  I  stated,  as  I  remember,  that  the  county  treas- 
Xer  had  instituted  suit  for  that  amount,  and  it  was  rending  during  the 
simpaign  of  1875. 

Q.  You  submitted,  I  think,  during  your  examination-inchief,  a  report 
^  tbe  grand  jury  of  IToxubee  County  at  the  October  term  of  1875,  did 
ounot! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  not  Mr.  Conner  then  sheriff? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  1  want  to  know  whether  or  not  you  find  this  language  in  that 
^port 

Mr.  Money.  The  whole  of  it  was  submitted. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  know  that,  but  I  wish  to  call  his  attention  to  this  par- 
icalar  part  of  it.    Did  you  find  this  language  in  that  report: 

It  had  been  reported  and  understood,  before  the  assemblinp:  of  the  grand  jury,  that  the 
^criff  of  the  county  was  a  defaulter  for  a  large  sum,  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
tiis  caused  us  to  devote  more  than  customary  time,  labor,  and  pains  to  the  investigation  of 
otters  connected  with  the  sheriff's  ofHce.  We  have  had  before  us  the  various  county  offi- 
-IS,  several  judicious  and  prominent  citizens,  as  well  as  Cdouel  McMichael,  the  State 
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agent  appointed  by  the  goyernor  to  look  after  settlements  with  officers,  and  his  diitin- 
guisbed  attorney,  Col.  Dowd,  of  Aberdeen.  Tho  result  of  our  doliberate  investigatioo  ii, 
that  when  there  is  a  full  and  proper  settlement  made  between  the  sheriff  and  tbe  coonty 
there  will  be  but  little  difference  eiihcr  way  ;  but,  if  any,  the  county  may  be  in  debt  to  the 
sheriff  for  a  small  amount. 

Wo  fiud  it  otac  duty  to  say  further,  that  we  find  tho  sheriff's  office  generally  in  pood  con- 
dition; the  sheriff  himself  discharging  the  duties  well  and  faithi'uUy,  as  also  hia  serenl 
deputies. 

A.  That  laD^nage  appears  as  quoted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  1  want  to  know  whether  among  the  otber  officers 
whom  you  hnve  mentioned  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  indict  tbem 
for  malfeasance  in  office? — A.  All  the  members  of  tbe  board  Of  snper- 
visors  were  indicted  for  malfeasance  in  office,  as  I  remember.  That  is, 
receiving  unlawful  allowances  and  making  unlawful  allowances.  Tbe 
chancery  clerk  was  indicted  for  malfeasance  in  office. 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  instances  you  remember  of  indictments  found! 

The  Witness.  For  malfeasance  in  office! 

Mr.  Pease.  For  any  crime  or  felony. 

The  Witness.  At  that  term  of  the  court  f 

Mr.  Pease.  I  am  asking  now  as  to  any  time  within  your  knowledge, 
whether  republican  officials  in  Noxubee  County  have  been  indicted?— 
A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  How  many  I — A.  The  present  sheriff  was  indicted  in  1S75— a 
number  of  indictments. 

Q.  A  number  of  indictments  against  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  may 
say  a  number  of  indictments  against  a  majority  of  all  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors. 

Q.  And  against  the  sheriff? — A.  The  present  sheriff.  He  was  not 
sheriff  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  others  I — A.  The  tax-assessor  was  indicted  for  perjmyand 
a  number  of  the  legislature  for  perjury. 

Q.  Any  others  ? — A.  Those  are  the  only  ones,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  these  indictments  for  perjury  were  foand? 
— A.  In  the  October  term  of  1875. 

Q.  When  were  the  indictments  against  the  sheriff  found  f— A.  All 
the  indictments  to  which  I  have  referred  were  found  at  the  October 
term  of  1875. 

Q.  That  was  just  before  the  election,  was  it  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  many  of  those  indictments  had  not 
been  quasht^d  or  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  ? — A.  The  indictments  aj^aiost 
the  present  sheriff  for  perjury  have  been  nolle prossed. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  first 

The  WiiNESS.  [Interrupting.]  Let  me  finish  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. Other  indictments  are  still  pending  against  him.  I  have  uot  an- 
swered the  question  fully  as  to  the  others.  One  indictment  against  tbe 
chancery  clerk  for  forgery  has  been  tried,  and  he  has  been  acquitted. 
That  is  the  former  chancery  clerk — McHenry — and  he  was  acquitted.  A 
number  of  indictments  are  still  pending  against  him. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  any  other  case  that  has 
been  brought  to  trial  since  the  indictments  were  found  in  1875,  either  a 
nolle  prosequi  has  been  entered  or  tbe  parties  acquitted  ? — A.  Ouly  ooe 
case  has  been  tried. 

Q.  How  many  terms  of  court  have  been  held  there  since  that  time?— 
A.  One,  I  believe. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  that  question  again — whether  or  not  every  case  of 
indictment  found  against  the  county  officers  of  Noxubee  County  in  18T5, 
of  which  you  made  mention  in  your  testimony^  has  not  been  either 
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qoashed,  or,  if  tried,  the  parties  acquitted  ? — A.  I  have  answered  that  all 
the  indictments  against  all  of  tbeoi  for  perjury 

Q.  [luterposing.]  Answer  the  question,  yes  or  no. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  there  been  any  convictions? — A.  There  has  not  been. 

Q.  How  many  terms  of  court  have  been  held  since  that  time  f — A. 
One. 

Q.  Only  one  f — A.  The  parties  were  entitled  to  a  continuance  as  far 
as  they  demanded  them — or  at  least  bad  been  granted.  i 

Q.  Was  not  the  court  in  session  when  these  indictments  were  had? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  judge,  a  republican,  refused  to  try  some  of  the 
parties  indicted. 

'  Q.  Did  he  refuse  to  try  any  of  them  ! — A.  He  refused  to  try  the 
sheriff.    I  don't  know  that  any  other  applications  were  made. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  this  question  :  Had  not  some  of  these  ofQcers 
who  were  indicted  at  that  time  held  office  in  the  county  there  for  sev- 
eral years  prior  ? — A.  Some  of  them  had. 

Q.  The  sheriff  had  been  sheriff  for  the  year  preceding,  had  he  not  f — 
A.  He  had. 

Q.  The  sheriff  is  a  native  citizen,  is  he  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  man  who  bears  a  good  reputation  in  that  community  ? — A. 
Well,  sir,  I  would  rather  be  excused  from  answering  that  question  per- 
sonally. 

Q.  He  had,  up  to  this  time  when  this  indictment  was  found,  borne  a 
good  reputation  in  that  community,  had  he  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing specially  derogatory  to  his  character. 

Q.  These  indictments  you  have  mentioned  were  all  found  about  the 
time  of  the  election,  or  just  preceding  the  election,  of  1875,  were  they 
not! — A.  Tbey  were  found  during  the  month  of  October,  1875;  the 
earlier  part  of  the  month. 

Q.  And  the  election  was  held  in  November  ! — A.  Prior  to  the  elec- 
tion of  November. 

Q.  Since  tbat  time  all  cases  that  have  been  brought  to  trial,  as  far  as 
your  knowledge  goes,  have  been  either  nolle  prossed,  or  the  parties  tried 
have  been  acquitted.  I  believe  you  stated  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made 
tbat  statement. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  8, 1877. 
RiCHABD  Abbey  sworn  and  examined. 

[Hon.  O.  B.  Singleton  representing  Senator  Kernan.] 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  how  long  you  have 
lived  there. — Answer.  Eobert  Abbey;  Yazoo  City,  Miss.;  have  lived 
most  of  the  time  there  for  forty  years,  with  some  little  intervals. 

Q.  Please  state  your  vocation  and  whether  you  are  an  active  partici- 
pant in  politics. — A.  I  am  a  Methodist  minister;  have  been  for  many 
years.  I  have  had  no  participation  in  politics  or  political  questions — I 
mean  by  tbat  I  have  not  attended  political  meetings  for  thirty  or  forty 

fears;  there  might  be  two  or  three  exceptions  to  that  literally — I  mean 
have  been  present  two  or  three  times  at  political  meetings,  but  was 
there  for  purposes  not  political. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  very  extensively  over  the  county  of  Yazoo  and 
adjoining  counties  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  politics 
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agent  appointed  by  the  goyernor  to  look  aOer  settlements  with  officers,  and  his  disHn* 
guisbed  attorney,  Col.  Dowd,  of  Aberdeen.  The  result  of  our  deliberate  inveatigatioQ  b, 
that  when  there  is  a  fuU  and  proper  settlement  made  betMrcen  the  sheriff  and  the  count/ 
there  vrill  be  but  little  difference  eilhor  way  ;  but,  if  any,  the  county  may  be  in  debt  to  the 
sheriff  for  a  small  amount. 

We  find  it  our  duty  to  say  further,  that  we  find  the  sheriff's  office  generally  in  fjood  con- 
dition; the  sheriff  himself  discharging  the  duties  well  and  faithfully,  as  aUo  his  serenl 
deputies. 

A.  That  language  appears  as  quoted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  1  want  to  know  whether  among  the  other  officers 
whom  you  hnve  mentioned  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  indict  tbem 
for  malfeasance  in  office  ! — A.  All  the  members  of  the  board  Of  super- 
visors were  indicted  for  malfeasance  in  office,  as  I  remember.  That  is. 
receiving  unlawful  allowances  and  making  unlawful  allowances.  Tbe 
chancery  clerk  was  indicted  for  malfeasance  in  office. 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  instances  you  remember  of  indictments  foandf 

The  Witness.  For  malfeasance  in  office  I 

Mr.  Pease.  For  any  crime  or  felony. 

The  Witness.  At  that  term  of  the  court! 

Mr.  Pease.  I  am  asking  now  as  to  any  time  within  your  knowledge, 
whether  republican  officials  in  Noxubee  County  have  been  indicted !- 
A.  They  have  been. 

Q.  How  many! — A.  The  present  sheriff  was  indicted  in  1S75— a 
number  of  indictments. 

Q.  A  number  of  indictments  against  him! — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  may 
say  a  number  of  indictments  against  a  majority  of  all  the  board  of  su- 
pervisors. 

Q.  And  against  the  sheriff! — A.  The  present  sherifif.  He  was  nol 
sheriff  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  others! — A.  The  tax-assessor  w^as  indicted  for  i)erjiiry  and 
a  number  of  the  legislature  for  perjury. 

Q.  Any  others! — A.  Those  are  the  only  ones,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  when  these  indictments  for  perjury  were  fouodf 
— A.  In  the  October  term  of  1875. 

Q.  When  were  the  indictments  against  the  sheriff  found  ?— A.  AH 
the  indictments  to  which  I  have  referred  were  found  at  the  October 
term  of  1875. 

Q.  That  was  just  before  the  election,  was  it  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  many  of  those  indictments  liad  do* 
been  quashed  or  a  nolle  prosequi  entered  ! — A.  The  indictments  against 
the  present  sheriff  for  perjury  have  been  nolle  grossed, 

Q.  1  want  to  ask  you  first 

The  WriNESS.  [Interrupting.]  Let  me  finish  the  answer  to  that  qoes- 
tion.  Other  indictments  are  still  pending  against  him.  I  have  uotan 
swered  the  question  fully  as  to  the  others.  One  indictment  againsttbe 
chancer}"  clerk  for  forgery  has  been  tried,  and  he  has  been  acquitted 
That  is  the  former  chancery  clerk — McHenry — and  he  was  acquitted.  A 
number  of  indictments  are  still  pending  against  him. 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  any  other  case  that  has 
been  brought  to  trial  since  the  indictments  were  found  in  187i5,eitbera 
nolle  prosequi  has  been  entered  or  the  parties  acquitted  ! — A.  Ouly  ow 
case  has  been  tried. 

Q.  How  many  terms  of  court  have  been  held  there  since  that  time?^ 
A.  One,  I  believe. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  that  question  again — whether  or  not  every  case/ 
indictment  found  against  the  county  officers  of  Noxubee  County  iu  1^«^ 
of  which  you  made  mention  in  your  testimony ^  has  not  been  eitbex 
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[aasbed,  or,  if  tried,  the  parties  acquitted  ? — A.  I  have  answered  that  all 
he  indictments  against  all  of  them  for  perjury 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Answer  the  question,  yes  or  no. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  have  there  been  any  convictions? — A.  There  has  not  been. 

Q.  How  many  terms  of  court  have  been  held  since  that  time  f — A. 
)ne. 

Q.  Only  one  f — A.  The  parties  were  entitled  to  a  continuance  as  far 
s  they  demanded  them — or  at  least  bad  been  granted.  i 

Q.  Was  not  the  court  in  session  when  these  indictments  were  had? — 
L.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  judge,  a  republican,  refused  to  try  some  of  the 
larties  indicted. 

'  Q.  Did  he  refuse  to  try  any  of  them  ? — A.  He  refused  to  try  the 
heriff.    I  don't  know  that  any  other  applications  were  made. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  this  question  :  Had  not  some  of  tliese  officers 
rho  were  indicted  at  that  time  held  office  in  the  county  there  for  sev- 
ral  years  prior  f — A.  Some  of  them  had. 

Q.  The  sheriff  had  been  sheriff  for  the  year  preceding,  had  he  not  f — 
L.  He  had. 

Q.  The  sheriff  is  a  native  citizen,  is  he  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  man  who  bears  a  good  reputation  in  that  community  f — A. 
VeWy  sir,  I  would  rather  be  excused  trom  answering  that  question  per- 
onally. 

Q.  He  had,  up  to  this  time  when  this  indictment  was  found,  borne  a 
;ood  reputation  in  that  community,  had  he  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know  any- 
hing  specially  derogatory  to  his  character. 

Q.  These  indictments  you  have  mentioned  were  all  found  about  the 
:ime  of  the  election,  or  just  preceding  the  election,  of  1875,  were  they 
aot! — A.  Tbey  were  found  during  the  month  of  October,  1875;  the 
earlier  i)art  of  the  month. 

Q.  And  the  election  was  held  in  November! — A.  Prior  to  the  elec- 
^on  of  November. 

Q.  Since  that  time  all  cases  that  have  been  brought  to  trial,  as  far  as 
^our  knowledge  goes,  have  been  either  nolle  pressed^  or  tbe  parties  tried 
lave  been  acquitted.  I  believe  you  stated  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  made 
bat  statement. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  8, 1877. 
RiCHABD  Abbey  sworn  and  examined. 

[Hon.  O.  B.  Singleton  representing  Senator  Kernan.] 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Question.  State  your  name,  place  of  residence,  and  how  long  you  have 
ved  there. — Answer.  Robert  Abbey;  Yazoo  City,  Miss.;  have  lived 
^ost  of  the  time  there  for  forty  years,  with  some  little  intervals. 

Q.  Please  state  your  vocation  and  whether  you  are  an  active  partici- 
^ut  in  politics. — A.  I  am  a  Methodist  minister;  have  been  for  many 
^ars.  I  have  had  no  participation  in  politics  or  political  questions — I 
^ean  by  that  I  have  not  attended  political  meetings  for  thirty  or  forty 
^Hrs;  there  might  be  two  or  three  exceptions  to  that  literally — I  mean 

have  been  present  two  or  three  times  at  political  meetings,  but  was 
^ere  for  purposes  not  political. 

Q.  Did  you  travel  very  extensively  over  the  county  of  Yazoo  and 
^joining  counties  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  I — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  pretty  good  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  politics 
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in  Yazoo  County,  and  in  some  of  the  surrounding  couQties  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Yazoo  County  in  1875  during  the  canvass  and  at 
the  time  the  election  took  place! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  please  give  a  general  statement  as  to  how  the  canvass 
for  1875  was  conducted,  and  how  the  election  went  off  in  the  fall  of 
1875 1  Do  that  in  your  own  way,  succinctly. — A.  Yes,  sir.  You  allade 
to  the  November  election  in  1875  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  will  state  it  as  briefly  as  I  can.  Previ- 
ously to  1875 — the  summer  of  1875 — the  political  parties  there  were 
divided,  the  colored  people  on  the  one  side  and  the  white  voters  on  the 
other,  with  this  exception  :  there  were  a  few  white  men  that  voted  with 
the  black  men,  who  were  called  the  republican  party,  and  a  few  black 
men  who  voted  for  the  democrats.  The  republican  party  consisted, 
probably,  somewhere  not  far  from  three  thousand  strong. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  county  of  Yazoo  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  this  is  the  county  of 
Yazoo — I  speak  without  any  reference  to  figures,  but  of  the  general  es- 
timate in  my  county;  and  the  white  voters  were,  probably, some  six- 
teen, seventeen,  or  eighteen  hundred.  The  democrats  were  in  a  hope- 
less minority,  and  made  no  effort  at  thorough  electioneering  until  the 
snmmer  of  1875  ;  then  they  began  to  talk  and  talk,  still  more  and  still 
more,  that  they  could  and  would  carry  the  election — the  November  elec- 
tion ;  and  they  began  to  show  the  way  to  get  up  what  yon  call  a  can- 
vass— no,  a  campaign. 

By  Mr.  Pease,  (representing  Senator  Teller :) 

Q.  This  was  in  1875  ! — A.  1875.  As  well  as  I  remember,  it  was  aboat 
the  beginning  of  the  demonstration,  or  what  you  call  the  caiupaigo. 
There  was  a  meeting  held  in  Yazoo  City,  understood  to  be  a  republican 
club  meeting,  where  there  was  a  difficulty  that  occurred  and  a  figbt, 
some  shooting,  and  one  man  was  killed.  This  thing  took  place  at  wliat 
was  known  as  "  Wilson's  Hall." 

By  Mr.  Singleton: 

Q.  In  Yazoo  City  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  At  that  time  Colonel  Morgan  was 
sheriff  of  the  county.  He,  as  I  understood,  was  at  the  meeting,  and  in 
mediately  after  the  meeting  dispersed  he  left  there,  and,  I  believe,  has 
not  been  in  the  county  since.  He  left  there  immediately  or  soon  after 
wards ;  that  I  understood.  That  circumstance  gave  an  entire  change  to 
the  political  aspects  of  Yazoo  County.  Morgan  previous  to  thattii»« 
had  very  great  influence  with  the  republican  voters,  more  so  than  I 
ever  knew  any  man  to  have ;  he  was  the  leader  of  the  republican  party, 
and  I  may  say  he  was  the  only  recognized  leader.  He  was  now  gooe, 
and  the  democrats  having  by  this  time  worked  themselves  up  to  a  good 
deal  of  determination  to  carry  the  election,  taking  advantage  of  hisa^ 
sence,  they  mustered  their  forces  and  canvassed  the  county  very  thor- 
oughly, indeed.  Colonel  Singleton  was  down  there,  the  candidate  I'of 
Congress;  Mr.  Lamar  was  down  there;  and  they  mustered  their forw^ 
very  considerably — had  men  to  go  out  and  electioneer,  and  so  forth.  The 
object  was  to  get  the  colored  vote  to  join  with  the  democratic  vote, 
they  went  all  over  the  county. 

Q.  Who  do  you   mean   went  over  the  county! — A.  The  politi 
speakers ;  they  numbered  by  hundreds. 

By  Mr. Pease: 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge! — A.  I  aDtieipatw 
that  question 
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[.  I  think  you  said  you  never  attended  any  political  meeting! — A.  I 
er  attended  these  meetings.  I  am  stating  these  things  as  I  have 
rd  folks  talk  all  around  every  day,  and  I  have  heard  the  speakers 
mselves  tell  where  they  had  been. 

►.  All  you  state  is  simply  hearsay  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  learned  it  from 
speakers  and  the  men  who  heard  them. 
Ir.  SI^'GLETON.  You  can  make  your  objection  to  it. 
[r.  Pease.  1  don't  care  about  objecting;  I  want  what  you  know  of 
r  own  knowledge. 

he  Witness.  The  character  of  these  speeches,  as  I  learned  from 

ly  men — some  of  them  told  me  particulars,  at  lenst  what  sort  of 

Bches  they  made.    It  was  to  impress  the  negroes  with  the  belief  that 

republican  legislature — the  legislature  was  then  republican — that 

continuance  of  the  republican  legislature  would  be  ruinous  to  the 

pie.    Various  kinds  of  arguments  were  used — that  the  republicans 

all  the  money  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  the  office-holders  and 

nt  a  great  deal  of  the  money.    One  thing  on  the  penitentiary.     We 

arded  that  the  continuance  of  these  things  would  have  a  depressing 

ct  upon  agriculture  and  labor  of  every  sort;   and  they  impressed 

negroes  with  the  belief  that  their  interest  was  identical  with  the  in- 

ists  of  the  white  people — what  was  the  interest  of  the  one  was  the 

jrest  of  the  other ;  they  had  been  previously  misled  on  that  subject — 

I  that  their  true  interest  now  lay  right  alongside  and  parallel  with 

interest  of  the  white  people ;  that  the  continuance  of  the  republican 

islature  and  the  republicans  as  a  dominant  party  would  be  the  ruin 

the  whole  country  ;  that  the  farmers  would  not  be  able  to  keep  up 

ir  farms  constantly,  and  that  the  negroes  would  not  be  able  to  keep 

their  plantations ;  that  the  merchants  would  break ;  some  of  them 

I  failed. 

Ir.  Pease.  Now,  Mr.  Singleton,  I  shall  have  to  object  to  this  inter- 
cion  of  a  political  speech,  or  hearsay,  telling  what  the  democratic 
akers  said.  We  want  facts.  He  can  go  on,  but  I  want  my  objection 
ered. 

Ir.  Singleton.  I  will  just  ask  you  this  question :  Were  these  reports 
Tent  and  understood  by  everybody  as  to  the  manner  of  conducting 
:  campaign  ! — A.  They  were  very  current,  I  may  say  notorious. 
J.  As  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  campaign  ! — A.  Yes,  sir.  These 
makers  canvassed  the  whole  county  very  thoroughly,  having  nobody 
follow  them ;  they  had  the  field  pretty  much  their  own  way  ;  they 
med  what  they  called  democratic  clubs  in  various  places. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

5.  That  is  hearsay,  also? — A.  That  is  hearsay ;  yes, sir — and  increased 
^m  (the  clubs)  from  time  to  time.  By  the  time  the  election  came 
mnd  the  thing  was  virtually  decided,  so  that  on  the  day  of  election 
)  negroes  came  in  there  in  companies  from  their  various  clubs. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

J.  Were  you  present  at  the  polls  on  the  day  that  the  election  took 
ce  in  1875! — A.  I  was. 

i.  Did  you  witness  the  manner  in  which  the  vote  was  cast,  and  by 
om  f — A.  1  voted  there.    I  was  about  there  and  saw  what  was  going 

i.  Did  or  did  not  the  colored  people  rally  with  the  democratic  party, 
ne  to  the  polls  with  them  and  vote  the  ticket! — A.  There  was  a  gen- 
ii understanding  that  the  people  in  the  town  would  vote  early  in  the 
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morning,  so  as  to  give  the  country-people  an  opportunity  when  tbey 
would  come  in. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Iiet  me  understand  you.  Eepeat  your  answer. — A.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral understanding  in  town 

Q.  In  Yazoo  City  t — A.  Yazoo  City — that  the  people  would  vote  early 
in  the  morning,  so  as  to  give  the  people  from  the  country  an  opportn- 
nity  and  access  to  the  polls,  so  that  the  polls  would  not  be  crowded 
Along  in  the  morning  they  began  to  come  in  from  the  country  in  com- 
panies, wearing  their  badges,  flags  flying,  and  a  sort  of  hurrah  umI 
jubilee. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  What  sort  of  badges  and  flags  were  those  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that 
1  can  describpi  them.  They  were  democratic  badges  j  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  I  believe,  was  what  they  used. 

Q.  This  you  witnessed  yourself? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  came  in  pro- 
cession, two  and  two,  came  up  in  order  to  the  polls,  voted  and  retired; 
after  a  company  or  squad  would  go  out  others  would  come  thereafter. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  they  !  " — A.  I  mean  the  colored  people  from 
the  country,  and  white  people,  too — some  white  people.  Many  white 
people  came  from  the  country  also. 

Q.  Were  they  enthusiastic  ? — A.  Yes,  sir,  very;  that  is,  they  had  a 
brass  band  and  a  sort  of  an  open  carriage  with  four  or  six  horses  to  it 
escorting  the  company  up  to  the  polls  and  making  a  good  deal  of  uoise, 
huzzas  and  demonstrations  of  that  sort. 

Q.  This  demonstration;  was  there  a  good  deal  of  it  on  the  partof  tlie 
colored  people  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Yea,  sir;  the  col- 
ored people,  and  white  people  too. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  see,  do  you  suppose,  in  the  democratic  proces- 
sion that  day — colored  people  ? — A.  O,  I  cannot  say.  I  saw  several 
hundred.  One  company,  1  think,  was  estimated  atone  hundred;  it  was 
a  long  procession,  reaching  away  down,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  luilelong. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  Yazoo  City  box? — A.  There  were  two  boxes  in 
Yazoo  City. 

Q.  This  was  one  of  the  boxes? — A.  I  think  there  are  two:  jes,l»t 
them  mostly  at  the  courthouse  box,  because  I  live  close  by  it. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question :  Whether  on  the  day  of  election  tbert 
was  at  Yazoo  City  box  any  intimidation  or  any  action  upon  the  part 
of  the  white  people  calculated,  so  far  as  you  could  judge,  to  iuflaeoce 
the  votes  of  the  colored  people  on  that  day  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  wodW 
prefer  that  you  would  use  some  other  word  than  that  hackneyed  phrase, 
which  has  no  particular  meaning  that  I  know  of — intimidation. 

Q.  I  would  rather  you  would  give  an  answer  to  that  particular  que* 
tion. 

Mr.  Pease.  Let  him  answer  your  question  direct 

Q.  (By  Mr,  Singleton.)  I  Will  ask  if  you  saw  or  heard  anything 
there  on  the  day  of  the  election  calculated  to  influence  improp^ljtb^ 
votes  of  the  colored  people? — A.  Now  you  say  "improperly?" 

Q.  Of  course  1  mean  that.  I  am  not  speaking  of  proper  means,  tfi 
matter  of  course ;  persuading  a  man  to  vote  with  you  is  all  right-^- 
I  do  not  want  to  criticise  your  words ;  I  want  it  distinctly  understood 
that  the  negroes  were  afraid  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  as  a  well  known 
certainty — they  were  afraid  that  great  injury  would  accrue  to  theinsel^'tf 
in  consequence  of  what  I  have  stated — the  bad  effect  on  the  ooautif 
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I  on  themselves.    If  by  iDtimidation  you  refer  to  violence  or  some- 

ng  of  tbat  sort  in  any  way,  I  did  not  see  anything  of  the  kind. 

i.  Then  tbey  were  influenced  in  their  votes  like  other  people;  they 

not  want  to  bring  bad  consequences  on  themselves  by  giving  im- 
•per  votes  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

i.  They  were  not  afraid,  then,  that  anybody  would  do  them  violence, 
;  simply  afraid  that  if  they  went  with  the  republican  party  it  would 
ail  serious  injury  upon  them  as  tax-payers  and  citizens  of  the  State f — 

That  is  what  I  mean.    Perhaps  yon  may  include  in  your  question 
to  their  bein^;  discharged  from  the  plantations, 
dr.  Pease.  Witness,  stop  right  there.    Colonel  Singleton  is  making 
i  examination 

The  Witness.  I  ask  him  to  include  that  in  the  idea  of  intimidation, 
ilr.  Pease.  I  would  suggest  that  you  confine  your  answers  to  the 
^stions. 

Vlr.  Singleton.  There  has  always  been  great  latitude  given  here. 
Mr.  Pease.  No  latitude  to  witnesses,  to  conduct  the  examination.     I 
luld  suggest  to  the  witness  that  he  should  just  answer  your  questions. 
The  Witness.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  do. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Singleton.)  You  said  something  about  negroes  being 
Bchiirged  from  service  on  account  of  voting  the  republican  ticket.    Do 

0  know  of  any  case  of  that  sort ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
town  of  a  negro  being  discharged  from  a  plantation  in  Yazoo  County 
Qce  the  war  for  any  cause  whatever.  The  demand  for  negroes  theie 
much  larger  than  the  men  to  fill  it,  and  the  effort  is  to  get  men  on  the 
antations.  If  a  negro  were  discharged  from  a  plantation  he  has  noth- 
^  to  do  but  to  go  to  the  next  plantation  and  get  employment. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  auy  threats  being  made  against  them  ! 
Rm  sfieaking  of  your  personal  knowledge  now.  Did  you  ever  hear 
any  tiireats  made  against  them  of  violence  if  they  voted  the  republican 
ket! — A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  anything  of  that  sort. 
Q.  1  will  ask  this  other  question  while  I  am  on  that  point,  if  you  have 
aversed  with  colored  persons  there,  with  regard  to  their  apprehensions 
they  voted  the  democratic  ticket — apprehensions  of  personal  injury 
they  voted  the  democratic  ticket!  If  you  have,  state  it. — A.  1  have 
t,  as  well  as  I  remember,  conversed  with  a  negro  in  Yazoo  County  on 
3  subject  of  politics  at  all.  They  have  come  to  me  sometimes  and 
ied  me  about  things.  I  generally  passed  them  off;  sometimes  I  gave 
5m  such  counsel  as  I  might  have,  but  have  never  attempted  to  in- 
ence  the  vote  of  a  man ;  and  I  do  not  know  particularly  in  regard  to 
a  question  that  you  ask,  except  from  general  information. 
Q.  I  do  not  ask  for  general  information.  I  asked  if  you  had  cou- 
rsed with  any  of  them  ? 
Mr.  Teller.  He  said  he  had  not. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Singleton.)  You  say  that  yon  have  not  conversed  with 
y  of  them  on  that  subject! — A.  A  man  talked  with  me. 
Q.  I  suppose  you  talked  with  him  ! — A.  I  talked  very  little.    I  will 

1  you  one  instance  that  I  know  of  particularly.  A  negro  man  in 
tzoo  City,  who  was  a  drayman,  a  man  of  some  property;  he  was  at 
?  house — that  is,  not  long  before  the  November  election 

Q.  Of  what  year  !— A.  Of  1875  ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  At  the  gate,  when  he  was  going  away,  he  asked  me 
ine  questions — I  do  not  remember  now  what — touching  the  coming  elec- 
ta. He  said  that  he  was  convinced  that  the  colored  people  had  been  do- 
J  wrong  heretofore;  that  their  interests  were  identical  with  the  inter- 
ts  of  the  white  people ;  and  went  on  to  say  a  good  deal  about  it.    I  said 
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very  little  to  him.  After  a  while  I  asked  bim,  "  ^ow,''  said  I,  "  Uncte 
Harry,  if  you  tbink  so,  wby  don't  you  talk  to  your  younger  meo  here, 
and  tell  tbem  so  F  He  said  be  could  not  do  tbat.  I  thougbt  I  under- 
stood bis  meaning,  but  ralber  pretended  not  to  understand  what  he 
meant  by  it,  and  be  tben  went  on  to  state — I  don't  remember  bis  words, 
but  it  was  to  tbe  effect  tbat,  if  be  were  to  do  so,  be  would  pat  Uimself 
in  circumstances  of  great  jeopardy,  or  something  of  tbat  sort. 

Q.  From  wbom? — A.  From  tbe  colored  people  wbf)  were  republicans. 
Tbis  was  some  time  before  tbe  election,  very  soon  after  the  diflBcultyat 
Wilson  Hall — about  tbe  time,  you  might  say,  that  the  colored  i»eople 
began  to  turn  over  to  the  democratic  people.  He  expressed  fear;  be 
rather  laughed  at  tbe  idea,  and  shook  bis  bead,  and  told  me  I  did  not 
know  as  much  about  it  as  be  did  ;  that  be  would  not  dare  to  talk  tht 
way  to  tbe  colored  people  who  were  republicans. 

By  Mr..  Pease  : 

Q.  This  was  at  what  time  of  tbe  year,  that  incident  f — A.  It  most 
have  been,  x)robably,  in  September  of  1875. 

Q.  Near  the  time  of  the  election  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  previous  to  tbe  ela- 
tion, not  long  after  the  difficulty  at  Wilson  Hall. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  What  is  the  man's  name! — A.  His  name — we  call  him  Harry, 
Uncle  Harry.  He  has  some  other  name,  but  he  is  generally  known  as 
Uncle  Harry,  the  drayman. 

Q.  in  Yazoo  City  ? — ^A.  Yazoo  City.  Everybody  knows  him  in  Yaioo 
City.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  he  seemed  to  feel  that  if  he  spoke  out  in  fovor  of  tbe 
democratic  party  there  would  be  great  danger  from  tbe  colored  people 
in  the  county  ? — A.  So  he  expressed  himself  to  me. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Yazoo  County  during  the  canvass  and  election  of 
187G! — A.  I  was.  I  was  absent  in  October  a  couple  of  weeks  or  ^ 
With  that  exception  I  was  there  all  tbe  time. 

Q.  Did  you  bear  some  political  speeches  in  that  canvass!— A.  Xo* 
sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  f — A.  I  do  not  tbink  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  witness  any  demonstrations  on  tbe  part  of  the  democrate 
during  that  canvass  of  1876! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  don't  know  what  yoa  mean 
by  demonstrations.    I  did  not  attend  any  political  meetings. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Tbis  was  in  1875?— A.  1876.  Things  of  tbat  sort  weregoingoD 
all  the  time,  getting  up  their  clubs.  They  pursued  very  much  the  same 
course  in  the  year  1876  as  in  1875. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  Did  the  colored  people  of  Yazoo  County  unite  with  them  in  tbc# 
demonstrations? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  some  colored  men  came  to  me  and  got 
privilege  to  occupy  a  piece  of  woods  I  have  near  town,  which  heloo? 
to  my  family,  in  order  to  have  a  barbecue.  They  said  they  wereacoiB- 
mittee  which  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  I  told  them  theyconld 
have  the  woods,  but  must  not  go  across  thft  fields,  but  go  by  the  wayof 
the  roads.  They  went  up  there  and  had  their  barbecue.  It  was  a  ^^ 
becue  not  exclusively  for  negroes,  but  for  negroes  and  white  peopl«»  ^ 
think;  I  don't  remember,  though. 

Q.  In  what  you  saw  of  tbe  canvass  of  1876,  and  tbe  voting  on  thedny 
of  election,  did  the  colored  people  unite  heartily  and  cheerfally  vith 
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white  people  of  tbat  connty  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  heard,  and  I 
rd  a  good  deal  of  it.  The^o  thiugs  were  talked  about  every  day  on 
streets. 

\.  Were  you  present  in  Yazoo  City  on  the  day  of  election,  in  1876? — 
Yes,  sir. 

\,  Whether  or  not  processions  came  in  that  day  from  the  diflfer- 
parts  of  the  county,  from  dift'erent  directions,  to  vote  at  the  box  in 
soo  Citj'  f — A.  Ifes,  sir ;  pretty  much  as  before.    They  came  in  com- 
lies,  in  squads,  and  processions. 

\,  A  good  miiny  people  in  the  processions  were  white! — A.  Hun- 
ds  of  tliem  ;  yes,  sir. 

\.  Did  they  seem  to  enjoy  it  and  be  happy  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  by  their 
szahs,  and  their  demonstrations,  I  suppose  they  participated  in  the 

\,  I  will  ask  you  this  question,  now,  whether  in  the  campaign  of  1875 
I  1876,  or  either  of  them,  you  knew,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  any 
eats  being  used  or  violence  exercised  toward  any  colored  voter  in 
county  ot  Yazoo? — A.  No,  sir  5  I  never  knew  anything  ot  the  sort; 
'  such  thing. 

\.  From  what  you  saw  and  heard,  are  you  prepared  to  say  whether 
i  election  was  a  free  and  fair  election  or  otherwise  ? — A.  By  free,  I 
►pose  you  mean  whether  the  way  and  access  in  the  way  to  the  polls 
s  open  and  unobstructed  ? 

i.  Yes,  sir. — A.  The  way  was  open  and  unobstructed  in  Yazoo  City. 
\.  I  ask  you  whether  it  was  a  fair  election  ;  fairly  conducted  ! — A. 
ill,  I  know  of  no  unfairness.  A  categorical  answer  to  your  question 
iild  be  my  opinion  about  political  ethics.  What  one  man  thought 
iild  be  fair,  another  would  thiuk  unfair. 

J.  We  won't  squabble  about  that.  Give  us  your  opinion,  whether  it 
s  fair  or  not  ? — A.  It  was  like  the  elections  I  was  accustomed  to  all 
life,  except  the  peculiarity  of  these  two  electionr.  was  that  it  was 
one  side.  No  contention  as  to  how  the  people  should  vote. 
J.  The  republicans  seemed  to  have  given  up  the  county  after  Morgan 
/  there,  did  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  no  republican  electioneer- 
that  I  knew  of  or  heard  of  in  the  county  after  he  left  there. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

J.  Mr.  Abbey,  I  think  yon  stated  that  you  have  lived  in  Yazoo 

iinty  for  a  number  of  years  ? — A.  Y'^es,  sir. 

J.  Have  you  spent  most  of  your  time  there?— A.  Yes,  sir;  during 

!  war  I  lived  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  since  the  war  have  lived  a  part 

the  time  in  adjoining  counties,  but  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  have 

Ml  in  Yazoo  County. 

J.  Have  you  spent  your  winters  in  Washington  for  the  past  six  or 

en  ye^rs? — A.  For  the  past  four  years  I  have  spent  winters  here. 

3.  What  has  been  your  business  in  Washington  ? — A.  My  business 

8  to  represent  the  interests  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Publication 

►use,  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

^.  Is  that  all  the  answer  yon  have  to  make  to  that  question  ? — A. 

s,  sir. 

j.  1  bat  comprehends  your  entire  business  for  the  last  four  or  five 

irs? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  Are  you  not  lobbying  a  claim  before  this  Congress  ? — A.  I  don't 

ow  what  you  call  lobbying.    I  am  here  representing  the  interests  of 

it  corporation.' 

j.  In  what  respect  do  you  represent  the  interests  of  that  corporation 

42  MIS 
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or  denomination  ? — A.  Well,  sir,  there  is  a  bill  before  the  two  houses 
of  I'ongress  to  make  a  settlement  with  that  corporation. 

Q.  A  settlement  with  what ;  is  it  not  a  claim  ? — A.  It  is  a  claim  of  tbe 
corporation  against  the  Government. 

Q.  Are  you  paid  for  your  services  for  looking  after  the  interests  of 
that  claim  f — A.  By  the  corporation  ? 

Q.  By  anybody  ? — A.  I  am  one  of  the  agents  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  Answer  my  question  directly,  if  you  please.  'Are  yoa  not  iwidfor 
your  services  in  assisting  to  get  through  this  claim  f — A.  I  will  answer 
that  by  saying  that  I  am  partially  paid. 

Q.  1  think  you  stated  that  you  are  by  profession  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  ! — A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  have  never  taken  any  part  in  politics  ?— A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  made  any  political  speeches  in  Yazoo  Coanty 
yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  taken  no  part  in  the  political  organization  of  either 
party  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  examinationin-chief  you  have  given  a  very  full  and  d^ 
tailed  account  of  the  political  condition  and  history  of  Yazoo  CoantT 
for  several  years.  Now  I  want  to  know  if  what  you  have  stated  wa»a 
correct  representation  of  the  canvass  and  the  present  politiciil  condilioo 
of  Yazoo  County  ? — A.  Do  I  understand  you  to  ask  me  if  mj  testimooy 
is  true  ? 

Q.  Answer  the  question  as  it  was  put  to  you. — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  farts 
I  stated  1  believe  it  to  be  correct. 

Q.  Have  you  not  given  in  this  testimony  all  the  main  facts  |)ertaiDio? 
to  the  political  affairs  in  Yazoo  County  I — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  ibere 
may  be  a  good  many  things  there  that  I  might 

Mr.  Pease.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Singleton.  He  does  answer  ;  let  him  make  his  answer. 

The  Witness.  I  will  answer  your  question  categorically  if  it  is  bowp^ 
tible  of  a  categorical  answer.  If  not,  I  cannot.  I  make  that  explaiw 
tion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Have  you  not  given  in  your  testimony  in  Toor 
exauiinarion-inchief  all  the  main  facts  pertaining  to  the  political condi 
tion  of  Yazoo  County  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  notice. 

Q.  Have  you  not  attempted  to  give  all  the  main  facts  in  your  te^i- 
mony  ? — A.' I  don't  understand  your  question.  1  have  attempted  toau 
swer  the  questions  as  well  as  I  could  in  brief  language. 

Q.  Have  you  not  attempted  to  give  all  the  main  facts!  That  iswbit 
I  want  to  get  at. — A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  main  fact&  Tbe 
facts  brought  to  my  attention 

Q.  Well,  they  were  main  facts  pertaining  to  the  condition  of  Ya»» 
County^-were  they  not? — A.  I  suppose  they  might  be  socon^derri 
though  there  might  be  other  facts  just  as  prominent. 

Q.  Might  be,  but  none  of  your  own  knowledge  ! — A.  So  far  as  I  ^^ 
member  at  this  moment. 

Q.  Now  then,  Mr.  Abbey,  you  are  familiar  with  tbe  history  of  Ya2<* 
County,  having  lived  a  long  time  there.  I  desire  to  ask  you  wbetbi'rflf 
not  tliere  have  not  been  a  number  of  negroes  murdered  in  Yazoo  Ooonty 
within  the  last  two  years,  say  the  years  1875  and  1876?— A.  l^^^^ 
there  have  been;  at  least  that  is  the  current  report. 

>Q-  How  many jDurders,  assassinations,  and  killings  of  that  kind  vera 
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bbere  in  1875'    I  will  pat  the  question  that  way. — A.  Well,  do  I  un- 
derstand t    Let  me  ask  you 

Q.  My  question  is  a  very  simple  one. — A.  Well,  I  tbink  I  have  known 
four  or  five  by  common  report. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  yourself,  or  heard  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
know  any  one  that  has  been  killed. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  that  more  than  five  were  killed!— A.  I  do  not 
remember  that  I  have. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  armed  organization  having  existed  in  Yazoo 
County  during  1876! — A.  Yes,  sir;  1  know  something  about  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  these  organizations  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  on 
3ne  occasion  a  gentleman  in  Yazoo  City,  an  old  citizen  there,  came  to 

Q.  Just  answer  the  question.  Wbat  was  the  character  of  these  organ- 
izations!  It  requires  but  a  very  simple  answer. — A.  Well,  sir,  I  under- 
stood that  they  were  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  constables  and  sheriflFs 
:>f  the  county  to  keep  the  peace. 

Q.  You  understood  that  from  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  them! 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  What  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge.  Please  be  kind  enough 
aot  to  state  what  you  have  heard  from  others. — A.  1  was  going  to  state 
some  things  that  1  knew  of  my  own  knowledge,  but 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Now  will  you  state  whether  these  organizations  that  you  speak  of 
having  been  formed  to  keep  the  peace,  whether  or  not  they  were 

aking  Journeys  to  and  from  the  city  of  Yazoo  to  other  portions  of  the 
bounty,  during  the  canvass  of  1875,  riding  about  the  county  ! — A.  I 
^jderstood  that  they  were.  I  understood  that  a  company  went  out  to 
^""anghau's  station  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  company  ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  some  idea  of  the  number  ! — A.  No,  sir  5  it  would  be 
^^iere  guess-work 

Q.  Was  there  not  more  than  one  company  ! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  did  they  go  out  to  Vaughan's  station  for,  if  you  know  ! — 

.  Well,  sir,  I  can  hardly  tell  you. 

Q.  Have  you  not  some  idea  what  they  went  for! — A.  I  think  there 

as  an  apprehension  that  an  armed  force  was  coming  from  Jackson  into 
'kie  county,  and  they  went  out  there  to  prevent  it. 

Q.  What  was  this  armed  force  which  was  apprehended  as  coming 
^^oui  Jackson  ! — A.  What  was  it ! 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  what  was  the  character  of  it !— A.  I  only  know  from 
^^hat  I  have  heard,  from  general  information,  that  an  armed  force  or  com- 
^^anies  were  being  gotten  up  on  the  east  side  of  the  Big  Black.  It  is  the 
r^stern  boundary  of  Yazoo  County. 

Q.  Now  do  you  not  know  that  it  was  rumored  in  Yazoo  City  and  in 
^:iat  county  that  Colonel  Morgan^  who  was  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and 
^^ho  had  been  driven  out  at  the  time  of  the  diflficulty,  was  attempting  to 
^'^turn  to  the  county  in  command  of  the  State  militia ! — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
•^at  was  rumored  in  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  And  this  body  of  men  you  spoke  of  were  going  to  Yaughan's  sta- 
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tion  to  prevent  Mr.  Morgan  from  coming  to  Yazoo  County  ! — ^A.  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Morgan's  movements. 

Q.  I  ask  yoa,  was  it  not  the  common  rumor  there  that  Colonel  Morgan, 
the  sberifi;'  of  the  couutj,  was  attempting  to  come  back  and  re-insUite 
himself  in  the  office,  at  the  head  of  the  State  militia  f — A  Since  yoa 
mention  it,  it  occurs  to  me,  as  far  as  Mr.  Morgan  is  concerned^  1  re- 
member that  Colonel  Morgan  was  appointed  to  take,  charge  of  eomeof 
these  armed  forces  that  were  coming  into  Yazoo  County.  He  was  ap- 
pointed and  then  declined  the  charge. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  at  the  time  these  parties  went  from  Yaogban's 
station,  or  afterward  ? — ^A.  1  reckon  it  was  before. 

Q.  ^ow,  do  you  not  know  that  about  that  time  there  was  a  deter- 
mination on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Yazoo  County  to  prevent  the 
return  of  Mr.  Morgan  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  were  there  at  the  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  read  the  papers  of  that  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  read 
them  cursorily.    I  do  not  read  them  carefully. 

Q.  Now  is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  ? 

Mr.  Singleton.  All  this  is  objected  to. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  democratic  pa- 
pers published  in  Yazoo  City  did,  on  or  about  that  time,  advocate  the 
policy  of  preventing  the  return  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  sheriff  of  thecoun^, 
by  armed  resistance  if  necessary! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  hear  that 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  ? — A.  I  do  not  remember  that  I  heard  it. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  reading  every  issue  of  the  paper,  were 
you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  read  political  newspapers  much.  I  could 
answer  your  question  in  this  way , 

Q.  That  is  enough.  Mr.  Singleton  can  bring  out  anything  else.  I 
think  you  stated  in  your  examination- in-chief  that  there  was  no  intimi- 
dation or  violence  practiced  during  the  years  of  1875  and  1876  toward 
the  negroes  to  prevent  them  from  voting  the  republican  ticket!— A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  stated  that,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Abbey,  you  are  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  negro  when  he  was  a  slave?— A. 
Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  characteristics  in  the  new  relations  which  he  occupies, are 
you  not! — A.  Very  well,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  know  that  the  negroes  of  that  county,  and  the 
negroes  generally  throughout  the  State,  voted  the  republican  ticket, aud 
they  were  almost  universally  republicans! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  The  negroes  had,  from  the  organization  of  the  new  State  govern- 
ment in  1870,  down  to  1875,  voted  the  republican  ticket  generally  in 
that  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  colored  democrat  in  that  county  who  voted  the 
democratic  ticket  prior  to  18751 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I  do  not  remember; 
but  a  few,  perhaps  four  or  five. 

Q.  Well,  perhaps  four  or  five.  You  would  not  be  apt  to  know  very 
much  about  the  number  of  voters,  because  you  took  no  part  in  poli- 
tics!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  not  know  that  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Yazoo 
County  for  a  month  or  two  prior  to  the  election  of  1875  was  of  such  » 
character  as  to  inspire  a  feeling  of  intimidation  among  the  negroes! 
The  fact  that  these  armed  bodies  that  you  say  were  organized  or  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace,  that  were  riding  through 
the  county  from  time  to  time,  and  in  view  of  what  you  state  of  the  diffi* 
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ilty  that  occurred  in  Yazoo  City  at  the  time  the  sheriff  left,  would  not 
ich  proceedings  have  a  tendency  to  intimidate  negroes  ? — A.  I  think 
>t. 

Q.  If  not,  why  not? — A.  I  tiiink  many  of  them  rather  felt  the  protec- 
Dn. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  Mr.  Morgan  was  the  leader,  or  reputed 
ader,  of  the  republican  party  of  that  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  then,  when  their  leader  had  left  in  consequence  of  the  con- 
itiou  of  things,  do  you  not  think  it  would  have  some  effect  on  his 
^llowers? — A.  His  leaving  have  some  effect? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  conversant  with  the  circumstances,  state  why  he  left. 
-A.  Well,  sir,  I  understood 

Mr.  Sii^GLETON.  I  object  to  that  as  a  matter  of  understanding. 

The  Witness.  That  at  this  meeting  in  the  hall  they  were  shooting  at 
ich  other,  some  of  them  there,  and  there  was  very  great  danger  appre- 
ended,  as  I  understood,  by  everybody  in  the  hall,  and  Colonel  Morgan 
{ft  there  soon  afterward. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  You  are  a  citizen  of  that  county.  Was  it  not  a 
latter  of  public  notoriety 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Pease,  (continuing.)  That  Sheriff  Morgan  was  forced  to  leave 
Hat  county  ! — A.  Well,  sir,  I  can  answer  that  question  better  if  you  will 
it  me  make  an  explanation  of  it.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  susceptible 
f  a  categorical  answer. 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Stenographer,  repeat  the  question. 

The  Stenogbaphee.  [Reading.]  *'You  are  a  citizen  of  that  county. 
Vas  it  not  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  Sheriff'  Morgan  was  forced 
0  leave  that  county!" 

The  Witness.  That  would  depend  upon  what  you  mean  by  being 
orced  to  leave.   There  was  a  quarrel  between  Morgan  and  another  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Who  was  this  other  man  T — A.  The  other  man 
ras  named  Dixon. 

Q.  Republican  or  democrat? — A.  xV  democrat.  I  think  that  Colonel 
forgan  hjid  reason  to  fear  that  if  he  went  to  the  county — returned 
bere — that  he  was  in  danger. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
lat  Colonel  Morgiin  was  at  that  time  in  immediate  danger  of  personal 
iolenee  ? — A.  If  he  had  returned  to  the  county  f 

Q.  Y  38,  sir. — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  the  negroes  fully  appreciated  that  fact,  as  his 
lends ! — A.  I  think  it  was  very  generally  known. 

Q.  Do  you  not  thinU  that  apprehension  would  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
midate  the  negroes,  as  a  matter  of  common  experience  with  mankind! 
-A.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  if  Colonel  Morgan  had  remained  there, 
lings  would  have  turned  out  differently  from  what  they  did. 

Q.  You  do?  Then  if  Colonel  Morgan  had  remained,  and  was  permit- 
k1  to  organize  the  party,  and  lead  the  party,  as  heretofore,  the  political 
istor^'  of  that  campaign  would  have  been  different? — A.  It  might  have 
een  different. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  would  have  been  different,  in  your  judg- 
lent? — A.  I  think  it  might  have  been  likely.  Nobody  else  could  rally 
Le  party  and  keep  them  together. 

Q.  You  say  that  in  1875,  after  the  time  of  that  difficulty  at  Yazoo 
ity  with  the  sheriff  and  the  other  man,  that  there  was  no  meeting  held 
y  the  republicans ! — A.  There  was  none,  so  far  as  I  remember. 
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Q.  Had  it  not  been  the  custom  in  canvasses  before  that  for  republi- 
cans to  hold  frequent  meetings  in  tbat  county! — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  I  think  that  you  stated  that  there  had  been  no  republican  meet- 
ings held  there  from  that  time  up  to  this  time! — A.  I  don't  remember 
to  have  heard  of  any  republican  meetings  in  that  county  from  tbat  time 
to  the  time  when  1  left  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Q.  You  stated  that  a  certain  negro  came  to  you  and  said  that  be  \ras 
afraid  to  vote  according  to  the  sentiments  he  expressed  to  yon,  tbroagh 
fear  of  violence  that  he  would  sufier  at  the  hands  of  the  people— his 
race  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  say  he  was  afraid  to  vote. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  ? — A.  I  said  he  represented  that  he  was  afraid 
to  talk  and  express  the  sentiments  that  he  expressed  to  me. 

Q.  He  was  atraid  to  talk  to  his  people! — A.  Yes,  sir;  afraid  to  talk 
to  his  people. 

Q.  When  was  that  ?— A.  I  think  after  this  difficulty  at  Wilson  HalL 

Q.  Now,  then,  if  a  man  of  this  character  you  speak  of  was  afraid  to 
talk  to  his  people,  advising  them  to  vote  with  a  party  who  would  carry 
out  the  views  he  expressed,  is  not  that  an  evidence  that  the  negroes 
were  inclined  to  remain  in  the  party,  and  vot«  the  republican  ticket 
Do  you  not  so  understand  that! 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  object  to  the  question. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

A.  O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Did  they  vote  the  republican  ticket  in  1815!- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  were  cast  in  that  county  in  1875!- 
A.  I  think  very,  few  ;  not  more  than  six  or  seven. 

Q.  l>o  you  know  the  republican  vote  in  that  county  in  1874,  theywr 
previous  ! — A.  I  don't  remember  the  figures.  I  think  the  republittJ« 
claimed  that  they  had  the  right  to  expect  a  majority  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hundred  at  the  election  of  1875. 

Q.  But  they  did  not  receive  but  seven  votes! — A.  I  don't  savbat 
seven ;  their  vote  was  five  or  six,  seven  or  eight. 

Q.  Uow  many  votes  were  polled  in  that  county — republican  votes- 
in  187G! — A.  I  think  there  were  but  two. 

Q.  1  think  you  stated  that  the  democratic  speakers  in  your  ocwDtJ 
advocated  the  policy  of  uniting  with  the  negroes  because  their  interests 
were  the  same.  Is  that  what  I  understood  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  Inodtf- 
6tood  to  be  the  general  drift  of  their  arguments. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Abbey,  you  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  tW 
county ;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  negroes — when  the  republican  organi 
zation  was  in  full  force — that  the  negroes  voted  for,  and  did  eleit  to 
office,  a  large  number  of  native  white  people,  democrats — I  meanbel«< 
1875 — for  justices  of  the  peace,  and  for  other  county  offices?— A.  Tbtfe 
was  a  white  man  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  Yazoo  City,  and  I  presamtw 
was  elected. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  large  number  of  justices  of  the  peace  t«i* 
elected  by  colored  votes — by  republicans! — A.  They  must  havel**' 
elected  by  colored  votes,  because  the  colored  votes  were  in  the  b* 
jority. 

Q.  Now,  had  you  seen  anything  prior  to  1875  indicating  tnatiw 
negroes  didn't  recognize  that  fact,  that  the  interest  of  the  white  i*<^ 
and  their  interest  were  identical! — A.  I  think  they  considered th** 
their  interests  were  very  opposite  and  conflicting.    I  was  told  sa 

Q.  I  ask  whether  or  not  the  democrats  in  that  county  andoftw 
State,  so  far  as  you  know,  had  not  prior  to  this  time  enacted  legisla^o* 
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that  State  against  the  interests,  political  and  civil  interests,  of  the 
gro? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  the  laws  enacted  in  1865  in  that  State  t — ^A. 
5t  particularly.    My  mind  was  not  drawn  particularly  to  them. 
Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  democratic  party  as  an  organization 
as  opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitution  conferring  civil  and 
)litical  rights  upon  the  negro? — A.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  that. 
Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  history  that  that  was  the  case  f 
Mr.  Singleton.  I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Pease.  It  is  a  matter  of  history,  and  you  are  a  minister  of  the 
^spel,  and  an  educated  man.  I  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  matter  of  fact 
lat  tlio  democratic  party,  as  an  organization,  were  opposed  to  the 
neDdment  to  the  Constitution  conferring  political  and  civil  rights  upon 
e  negro  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  thing ;  but  I  am  not  well 
lOugh  informed  about  political  movements  to  answer  the  question  sat- 
^actorily. 

Q.  Yet  you  seem  to  have  taken  some  pains  to  know  the  political  con- 
ion  of  Yazoo  County  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  taken  any  particular 
in8.  My  knowledge  there  came  to  me  spontaneously  there,  promis- 
3uslv. 

5.  I  ask  you  if  the  democratic  party  as  an  organization,  State  organi- 
ion,  had  been  adverse  in  their  policies  and  principles  to  the  civil  and 
litical  rights  of  the  negro,  whether  or  not  that  would  not  have  a  tend- 
By  to  lead  the  negro  to  affiliate  with  tlie  republican  party! — A.  I  do 
t  see  that  I  could  give  an  intelligible  answer  to  that  question.  I  could 
^te  my  general  impression. 

Q.  What  would  be  your  impression! — A.  In  regard  to  the  political 
atiis  of  the  negro  of  Mississippi,  that  status  has  been  recognized  by 

e  people  of  Mississippi 

(Mr.  Singleton  objected  to  this  line  of  examination,  going  into  hypo- 

etical  supi)ositious. 

Objection  overruled.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  What  is  your  impression  ! — A.  My  general  im- 

dssion   is  that  first,  say  in  1870,  there  was  considerable  objection 

the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  in  tjome  quarters.    Whether  that 

lid  be  predicated  of  the  democratic  party,  as  such,  I  would  not  under- 

le  to  say ;  but  along  toward  1874  or  1875  the  general  impression 

tong  the  white  people  in  Yazoo  County,  and  in  the  State  so  far  as  I 

ow,  was  favorable  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  elective  franchise  by  the 

arroes. 

3.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  1875  there  was  an  organization,  or  an 

empted  organization,  of  a  party  known  as  the  '*  White  Men's  Party,'' 

i  that  leagues  were  formed  called  "  White  Men's  Leagues  "f — A.  I 

iird  something  about  that  in  this  room. 

^.  Do  you  not  know  it !    You  were  very  willing  in  your  examina- 

nin  chief  to  answer,  but  seem  very  unwilling  now. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Pease,  you  are  mistaken.    I  am  not  unwilling  to 

8wer  any  question  fully. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

CJ.  Answer  whether  or  not  it  was  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  during 
5  latter  part  of  1874  and  1875,  that  there  was  an  organization  known  as 
3  White  League! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such.  I  have  heard  of 
It  in  other  counties.  I  have  heard  more  about  it  in  this  room  than  in 
ssissippi.    Colonel  Pease,  if  your  statement  of  my  unwillingness  to 
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answer  yonr  qaestions  goes  upon  tbe  record,  I  woald  like  yoQ  to  take 
back  what  you  have  said. 

Q.  You  are  a  minister  of  tbe  Gospel,  I  think  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  attempt  to  force  me  to  take  it  back !— A.  Cer- 
tainly not ;  but  I  do  not  want  the  statement  tq  go  upon  the  record. 

Mr.  Singleton.  You  can  put  down  your  answer  on  it. 

The  Witness.  It  is  a  mistake  that  I  have  been  in  the  slightest  (le{?we 
unwilling  to  answer  any  questions.  You  mistake  me  greatly,  CoW 
Pease,  if  you  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  have  no  more  questions. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  You  say  you  are  here  in  the  interest  of  the  Southern  Methodist 
Book  Publication  House! — A.  The  Southern  Methodist  PublicatiM 
House  sent  me  here  to  attend  to  their  business  in  this  city. 

Q.  Please  explain  how  that  claim  arose,  so  that  it  may  ^o  on  Ibe 
record. — A.  The  Government  occupied  our  property  in  18G4  aud  1SG5. 

Q.  At  what  town  ? — A.  At  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  thereby  a  debt  bad 
accrued  in  favor  of  the  corporation,  and  against  the  Governmeut.  I 
have  been  sent  here  to  recover  the  indemnity  for  that  indebtedness. 

Q.  Your  business,  then,  here  is  simply  to  try  and  have  a  settlemeDt 
with  the  Government  of  what  is  due  to  the  southern  book  concern  for 
tbe  occupation  of  its  building  during  the  war! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  something  of  having  heard  of  armed  oigaDizatioDsin 
Yazoo  County.  Will  you  tell  ^  hy  the  organizations. were  got  up'  I 
want  you  to  state  what  the  report  was. — A.  I  began  to  state  what  I 
knew  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Now  you  may  state  what  you  knew  of  your  own  knowledge, 
what  you  have  heard  about  that.  What  was  the  reason  lor  gettiugnp 
these  organizations! — A.  I  was  going  to  state  that  a  gentleman  in 
Yazoo  City,  Mr.  Barksdale,  an  old  citizen  of  that  place,  a  geutlemanof 
my  age  and  a  merchant,  a  very  popular  man  in  the  county,  cjiraetoiw 
in  Yazoo  City,  and  said  to  me,  in  substance,  about  as  follows:  thatthey 
were  getting  up  military  companies  in  town,  and  he  was  afraid  that  tbe 
boys  were  getting  too  fast  and  might  run  into  excess,  and  asked  me  to 
go  with  him  to  where  thecompauies,  he  understood,  were  beiu^f  foroed, 
to  see  if  we  could  restrain  ahy  undue  movements  that  might  begoiog 
on  in  that  direction.  1  consented,  and  we  went  up  to  the  room  oTertbe 
engine-house,  a  room  about  the  size  of  this — the  fire-engine  house  io 
Yazoo  City.  There  was  a  meeting  of  men  there,  perhaps  twenty,  thirty, 
forty,  or  more.  The  gentleman  who  has  been  here  before  thissube«iD 
mittee,  Mr.  Gwin,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting.  The  meeting  ^^ 
organized  with  a  chairman  and  a  secretary.  Mr.  Barksdale,  in  pursa* 
ance  to  our  understanding,  addressed  the  chair,  and  inquired  whatffii^ 
going  on  ;  what  it  was  for;  what  this  enrollment  of  military  men  was 
for.  Mr.  Gwin  went  on  to  explain  to  me  that  there  was  danger  of  ati 
outbreak  in  the  county,  and  that  the  constabulary  force  of  men  iu  the 
county  was  weak,  and  the  object  was  to  have  men  in  readiness  toassi^ 
the  constable  and  sherifts  if  necessary.  Mr.  Barksdale  was  s;itisfi*^ 
with  his  explanation.  1  was  not.  I  then  spoke  to  the  chair,  and  ex- 
pressed myself  that  that  was  not  satisfactory  to  me.  I  went  on  ffi^" 
some  observation  to  express  my  diesatisfaction,  and  was  replied  to  by 
Mr.  Gwin,  and  by  two  or  three  other  persons,  I  think,  in  the  meetiDg. 
and  they  assured  me  that  the  object  was  not  to  do  anytbiuj:  uiila* 
ful,  but  it  was  for  the  protection  of  the  civil  authorities,"so  that  they 
could  be  called  upon  at  a  momently  notice,  if  necessary.    I  gave  tbeffl 
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)e  words  of  cantion,  to  be  careful  and  to  keep  themselves  clearly 

bin  and  l)ebiud  th(9  law ;  to  be  carefnl  that  they  did  not  go  above, 

I  give  occasion  for  any  excess,  bnt  simply  to  assist  the  civil  officers. 

^y  said  that  was  the  entire  object  of  the  organization.     With  that 

tlauation  I  was  satisfied,  and  left  the  room.    That  is  all  I  know  on 

t  point. 

J.  You  have  been  asked  in  regard  to  the  rumors  of  this  organization. 

ill  ask  you  whether  it  was  not  understood  throughout  the  county  of 

soo,  so  far  as  your  own  knowledge  goes,  the  organization  was  solely 

the  purpose  of  defense,  and  not  for  aggression  on  the  rights  of  any- 

I3! — A.  I  understood  so  scores  of  times;  I  never  understood  any- 

ig  to  the  contrary.    Whether  they  did  so  or  not,  I  don't  know. 

I  You  spoke  of  several  colored  men  being  killed  in  Yazoo  County  ? — 

So  I  understood. 

I  Were  there  any  white  men  killed  in  1875  or  1876  f — A.  Yes,  sir  5  I 

ik  there  were. 

J.  Do  yon  know  anything  about  the  killing  of  these  men  ;  had  it  no 

tical  significance  whatever,  or  were  they  aftrays  and  difficulties  that 

nug  up  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion? — A.  I  think  they  were  both. 

oe  of  the  killing  had  a  remote  political  significance.    One  homicide 

murder  was  of  a  man  who  was  killed  for  his  money.    There  was  a 

TO  killed.   1  understood  he  was  hung  by  the  negroes.  He  was  charged 

b  an  attempt  at  rape  upon  a  child. 

I.  Tliat  was  a  colored  man  and  he  was  hung  by  colored  men  T — A. 

i;  that  is   my  information.    There  were,  as  I  understood,  two — I 

I't  remembftr,  I  think  there  were  two  men  that  I  understood  were 

ed  in  Yiizoo  County  about  that  time,  that  I  should  think  had  some 

lote  political  significance. 

J.  Where  was  that  at!     Was  that  in  the  hall  in  the  city  of  Yazoo, 

the  lime  Colonel  Morgan  was  there  f — A.  There  was  a  man  by  the 

ae  of  Mitchell  killed. 

J.  That  has  been  testified  to  by  half  a  dozen  witnesses? — A.  That  is 

*t  I  understood  ;  I  never  saw  the  man. 

I  Did  Colonel  Morgan  leave  voluntarily,  or  was  he  forced  to  leave 

county  f — A.  That  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 

j.  Did  you  hear  of  anybody  following  him  up  and  undertaking  to  drive 

I  out  of  the  county,  or  was  it  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  the  hall 

?re  the  shooting  took  place,  tbat  he  left! — A.  My  understanding  was 

t  Dixon  an  i  Morgan  were  at  sword's  point ;  had  been  shooting  at  each 

i3r  on  several  occasions  ;  had  shot  at  each  other  during  that  night, 

it  was  understood — I  don't  think  I  heard  Dixon  say  anything — but 
m  him  flourishing  his  pistols  about.  I  think  it  was  feared  that  if 
rgan  returned  to  the  county  they  would  be  shooting  at  each  other  as 
a  as  they  met.  Everybody  conceded  that  Morgan  was  in  danger  if 
returned  to  the  county, 
j.  Danger  from  whom  ? — A.  From  Dixon. 

[.  Did  you  know  anybody  who  was  likely  to  injure  Colocel  Morgan 
e  returned  to  the  county  f — A.  I  never  heard  of  anybody  else, 
j.  This  was  a  personal  disagreement  f — A.  So  1  understood. 
[.  On  that  account  you  understood  he  left  the  county  f — A.  Yes, 

the  hostility  between  them  was  very  virulent  and  deaclly. 
[.  You  spoke,  in  answer  to  an  interrogatory  in  your  crossexamina- 
I,  of  some  armed  companies  having  gone  out  to  Vaughn's  Station, 
ou  understood! — A.  So  I  understood. 

.  Was  it  not  understood  at  the  same  time  that  several  companies 
olored  militia  were  coming  into  the  county  of  Yazoo  with  Colonel 
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Morgan  ! — A.  Not  with  Colonel  Morgan  that  I  know  of;  at  that  time 
there  was  very  great  excitement  in  Yazoo  City  ;  more  so  than  ever  1  saw 
in  my  life,  except  in  the  time  of  the  war.  There  was  fear  that  armed 
forces — negro  companies  and  other  companies — were  comiug  iuto  tbe 
county,  but  were  likely  to  do  so,  and  my  understanding  was  tbat  one  or 
more  companies  of  armed  men — I  don't  know  about  it.  I  heard  it 
spoken  of  out  there  at  Vaughn's  afterward.  They  went  as  far  as 
Vaughn's,  near  the  edge  of  the  county ;  and  my  understanding  was,  to 
meet  the  lawless  force  that  might  come  in  from  the  adjoining  county. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  from  the  rumors  that  were  afloat,  tbat 
companies  were  coming  up  there  of  colored  militia,  and  that  Governor 
Ames  refused  to  accept  white  militia,  and  these  were  colored! 

Mr.  Pease  objected. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  can  answer  part  of  the  question.  As  to  Goveroor 
Ames's  action  in  accepting  or  not  accepting  militia,  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  been  informed  ;  but  companies  of  colored  militia — I  sup|H)  ethey 
were  called  "militia" — or  armed  men  were  exi>ected  in  Yazoo  Coanty 
or  looked  for.  Tbe  rumor  that  they  were  coming  was  very  rife  in  Yazoo 
City  and  that  county,  and  it  produced  very  great  alarm  indeed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Singleton.)  Was  it  not  understood  at  the  time  these 
companies  went  out  there  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  introduction  ioto 
the  county  of  Yazoo  of  this  colored  militia  that  was  coming  from  other 
counties! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  already  stated  that. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Houston  Burrussf — A.  I  know  him  very  well. 

Q.  Is  he  a  reputable  man  there? — A.  Houston  Burruss  is  a. colored 
man;  a  middle-aged  man  ;  a  very  prominent  colored  man;  a  man  of  a 
great  deal  of  property.  He  owns  more  property  than  any  other  colored 
man  in  the  county.  He  was  formerly  treasurer  of  the  county  for  the 
term,  perhaps,  of  two  years.  He  lives  there  in  Yazoo  City,  and  is  a  very 
reputable  man. 

Q.  A  reputable  man  ! — A.  I  don't  know  of  a  colored  man  in  the 
county  of  a  more  reputable  standing  than  Houston. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  take  that  letter  of  Houston  Burruss's  [handing]  and 
read  it,  if  you  please,  so  that  it  will  go  into  the  testimony.  lu  the  first 
place  I  will  ask  you  to  read  this  Boutwell  committee  letter.  [Handing 
setond  volume  of  United  States  Senate  Committee's  Report  on  Missis- 
sippi.]— A.  This  lower  part?     [Indicating.] 

Q.  The  whole  letter. — A.  It  begins  up  there  I    [Pointing.] 

Mr.  Pease.  What  is  it  you  wish  to  read  f 

Mr.  Singleton.  It  is  a  letter  of  Houston  Burruss,  which  I  propose 
to  incorporate  with  that  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Pease.  What  paget 

Mr.  Singleton.  Page  99  of  Documentary  Evidence,  second  volume. 

From:  Houtson  Burruss,  Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  dated  November  1,  1875.    Rcceired No- 
vember 4,  1875. 
Subject:  A  clean  case  of  needed  help  ;  wants  to  have  tbe  election  contested. 

Yazoo  City,  November  h 

I  he^  /on  most  fully  to  send  tbe  United  soldiers  bere ;  tbej  have  bun^^  six  more  men 
since  the  killJL^  of  Mr.  Fawn ;  tbey  wonH  let  tbe  republicans  have  know  tickf^ ;  tbej  will 
not  print  auny  at  all,  for  the  they  are  going  to  have  war  here  to-morrow  ;  the  deinocr»ts 
are  going  to  vote  themfielfes,  and  tell  the  republicans  they  shan*t  vote ;  now,  they  are  poiug 
to  have  war  here  to-morrow  ;  send  help  ;  they  told  Mr.  Kichman  if  he  went  to  the  telejrrapb- 
office  to-morrow  they  would  bang  him  ;  help,  help,  help,  help,  soon  as  you  can.  You  keep 
on  listen  at  the  whites  people  that  come  over  there  ;  they  said  tbat  tbey  ju&t  want  to  keep; 
they  are  not  going  to  let  you  know. 
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Please  send  help ;  the  troops  away  until  they  hnnfr  all  the  men ;  they  hnng  Mr.  Pat- 
iBon  because  they  said  he  was  the  only  man  to  lead  in  the  convention ;  be  bad  nothing^ 
do  with  no  killing^.    Help. 
Yor  friend, 

HOUSTON  BURRUSS. 

rbis  Dixon  and  Cal.  Andrews  hunj;^  Patterson,  and  Dixon  scouts  help  to  do  it.  Now, 
1  see  what  going  to  be  done  to*inorrow  ;  yon  liad  better  listen  to  what  I  say ;  send  the 
>ps;  and  when  you  send  them  and  don't  dispatch,  just  send  them  as  soon,  no  matter 
ether  it  afiei  the  election,  if  you  don't  test  the  election  or  not,  send;  fivhtin)(  commense 
t  I  were  closing  ;  2  two  killed  ;  we  would  of  carrid  this  election,  but  you  keep  listen  at 
vthite  people  ;  pleas  send  troops  and  test  the  election ;  help ;  send  troops  and  arms, 
BUI ;  white  men  strip  start  naked  in  the  stret  the  other  day  ;  nobody  arrested  them.  My 
e,  Mr.  Foote,  Mrs.  Harrison  were  all  going  up  with  the  coarpse,  and  Mrs.  Jackson,  the 
^.  teacher,  and  when  this  gentleman  was  sick  they  went  to  his  house  and  so  shot  over  it 
I  hollowed  and  beat  the  drums.  The  other  day  Mrs.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Biirruss,  my  wife, 
~e  coming  down  the  street,  and  Dixon  walk  wright  iu  between  them  ;  says  ht^  intend  to 
it  all  the  time  to  all  niggers  that  come  down  Main  street.  Send  troops  quick  as  posable; 
sn  at  nothing  the  white  people  say  ;  they  are  lieing  all  the  time,  and  teli  all  the  niggers 
I  make  them  say  are  going  to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  Pleas  send  aid  and  test  the 
:tion;  we  will  have  to  do  it ;  we  would  ;  we  would  had  a  republican  ticket;  the  said  if 
bad  a  <x>nvention  they  would  hang  eve  ry  one  ;  close  place  I  am  in.  Send  help,  help, 
>ps.    1  ^ould  telegraph,  but  they  won't  let  Mr.  Richman  go  in  the  office. 

HOUSTON  BURRUSS. 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  propose  that  he  shall  read  that  letter,  [handing 

per.] 

The  Witness.  It  is — 

Letter  from  Houston  Burruss, 

Yazoo  City,  Miss.,  January  27,  1877. 
the  EdUor  Yazoo  Vcdley  Democrat : 

■ty  attention  has  just  been  called  to  an  alleged  letter,  written  by  me  to  Governor  Ames, 
ei  Yasoo  City,  November  1,  published  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Boutwell  from  the  Select  Com- 
tee  of  the  Senate  of  tlie  United  States,  to  inquire  into  alleged  frauds  in  the  recent  elec- 
3  in  Mississippi,  on  page  99,  volume  2,  of  said  report. 

denounce  said  alleged  letter  as  a  forgery,  and  is  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 
^  a  vile  slander,  and  wholly  misrepresents  me  in  that  canvass.  I  never  wrote,  nor  pro* 
"ed  to  be  written,  any  letter  to  Governor  Ames  on  any  subject.  In  truth,  I  never  Lad 
^  correspondence  or  communication  with  him. 

H.  BURRUSS. 
^azoo  Herald  please  copy. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  he  was  a  respectable  colored  man  and  property- 

iier? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  owns  considerable  property,  several  houses 

Tazoo  City,  and  owns  the  ferry. 

Q.  Was  he  treasurer  of  the  county  ? — A.  Yes;  treasurer  previous  to 

B  present  term. 

Q.  Elected  by  what  party  ! — A.  He  was  the  republican  appointee. 

Q.  With  what  party  is  he  acting  at  present,  if  you  know  ! — A.  1  can 

ly  state  my  general  impression.    I  do  not  remember  that  I   have 

ard  Houston  say;  been  with  him  a  good  deal.     We  have  been  thrown 

tether,  personally,  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.    I  do  not  think  I  ever 

ard  him  speak  on  the  subject  of  politics  in  my  life. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Mr.  Abbey,  do  you  not  know  the  political  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burruss 
ilay ;  do  you  not  know  that  he  affiliates  with  and  indorses  the  demo- 
^tic  party,  and  voted  that  ticket  f — A.  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  matter 
fact.  I  do  not  remember  having  beard  him  say  anything  about  it. 
Q.  From  common  report  is  it  not  understood  that  he  affiliates  with 
e  democrats  and  voted  that  ticket  ? — A.  I  think  it  is  understood  by 
e  colored  men  of  the  county  that  he  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  \ 
iss  him  among  them. 
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Q.  You  class  him  amon^  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  letter  to  which  you  lefer  and  read,  purporting  to  be  a 
letter  ot  Mr  Burruss's;  do  yon  know  that  that  was  a  bona  fide  letter 
written  by  him  1? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  read  it  simply  because  requested  to  read  it!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  more  about  it  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  moreaboot 
it  than  I  say. 

Q.  Now,  this  letter  appears  in  a  democratic  paper,  does  it  not  ?— A. 
I  do  not  know  what  paper. 

Mr.  Singleton.  Yes,  sir;  a  democratic  paper. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Answer  the  question.  This  letter  appears  in  a 
democratic  paper  published  in  Yazoo  City  f — A.  Ye>s,  sir ;  I  believe 
democratic.  No  other  democratic  paper  published  there.  It  is  one  of 
two  papers. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  There  are  several  papers  published  there! — A.  I  think  there  are 
two  papers  published  there. 

Bv  Mr.  Pease: 

Q.  In  your  re-examination  I  desire  to  ask  you  a  question,  whether  yoa 
would  consider  the  State  militia  a  lawless  force  f 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  object  to  that.  He  is  no  judge. 

Mr.  Pease.  He  has  so  stated.    (To  the  witness.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Do  you  characterize  the  State  militia  as  a  law- 
less force? — A.  Well,  sir,  if  you  will  let  me  explain  myself 

Q.  Answer  the  question  direct,  whether  the  State  militia  is  a  lawless 
force. — A.  Let  me  explain. 

Q.  You  can  explain. — A.  I  consider  that  any  armed  force  going  from 
one  county  into  another,  in  a  time  of  peace,  when  the  constabulary 
force  is  suffic-ient  to  keep  the  peace,  and  there  is  no  outbreak,  I  would 
regr/rd  it  as  a  lawless  force ;  that  is  the  reason  that  I  made  use  of  the 
explanation. 

Q.  Now,  was  there  such  a  condition  of  things  jd  the  county  at  the 
timet — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  peace  and  quietness! — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  no  dis- 
turbance, no  force,  no  insurrection,  nothing  but  what  the  constables  of 
the  county  could  control. 

Q.  And  yet  I  think  you  stated  that  Mr.  Morgan  did  leave;  the  sher- 
iff of  the  county  had  left;  that  he  could  not  stay  there  in  peace.  Did 
yon  not  state  that  in  substance  t — A.  I  stated  that  my  belief  was  that 
Colonel  Morgan,  the  sheriff,  was  in  danger  of  his  life  if  he  had  re- 
turned to  the  county.  My  opinion  is  that  he  and  Dixon  wonld  have 
got  into  a  fight,  and  one  or  the  other  would  have  been  killed. 

Q.  Do  we  understand  you  to  say  that  all  this  apprehension  was 
simply  the  difiBcultj"  between  Mr.  Morgan  and  Dixon  only,  and  all 
these  constabulary  forces  and  organized  men  were  armed  and  orga- 
nized as  peace  forces — simply  grew  out  of  the  personal  difficulty  between 
these  two  gentlemen  ? — A.  O,  no ;  I  did  not  state  that.  I  said  that  these 
men  who  organized  these  companies  stated  that  there  was  danger  of 
uprising  and  violence. 

Q.  An  uprising  by  whom  ! — A.  I  don't  know  by  whom.  They  told 
me  they  knew  more  about  it  than  I  did. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  quite  familiar  with  the  history  of  those  transac- 
tions.   Give  your  views  by  whom  the  uprising  was  apprehended.— A. 
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•here  was  some  report  that  some  negroes  on  some  plantation  in  my 
eif^bborhood,  north  of  me — that  is,  in  the  neighborhood  of  my  planta- 
on — that  the^r  had  been  trying  to  get  up  a  force  to  come  into  Yazoo 
canty  to  do  violence.    There  was  a  report  of  that  kind,  I  remember. 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  You  spoke  of  the  apprehen- 
lon  of  an  uprising  in  your  county.  Now  the  question  was,  by  whom  f 
-A.  I  stated  that  these  persons  who  were  forming  a  military  corn- 
any  so  stated  to  me — that  they  wanted  to  be  ready  in  case  they 
'ouid  be  called  upon  to  assist  the  civil  forces  in  the  place  to  put 
own  any  uprising. 

Q.  Now,  if  they  had  reasonable  grounds  for  their  apprehension  that 
be  county  was  to  be  invaded,  would  you  consider  such  a  state  of  things 

state  of  i>eace  and  quietness  Y 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  object  to  the  question  as  to  what  be  considers. 

The  Witness.  I  thought  the  question  referred  to  the  uprising  in  the 
50unty. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  You  stated  that  there  was  an  apprehension  of 
in  uprising  of  parties  invading  the  county  ! — A.  That  was  very  rife 
odeed,  and  created  excitement  in  the  town  and  throughout  the  county. 

Q.  Now,  then,  my  question  is  whether,  in  that  state  or  condition  of 
fifairs,  you  would  consider  the  situation  as  peaceable  and  quiet  in  your 
3iiuty  t — A.  It  was  peaceable  so  far  as  any  local  disturbance  in  the 
>iinty  was  concerned;  but  the  apprehension  was  of  armed  forces  com- 
\Q  into  the  county  from  abroad,  and  that  created  an  excitement  in  the 
>«Dty. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question  whether  these  apprehensions  were  well 

landed  or  not;  was  it  a  matter  of  fact  that  in  your  neighborhood  tbere 
a^  an  armed  body  attempting  to  invade  the  county  or  city  of  Yazoo  I 
-A.  I  cannot  answer  that  question  yes  or  no.    It  contradicts  itself. 

has  no  meaning.  There  could  be  no  local  disturbance  and  an  in- 
i^ion  of  the  countv. 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  not  answering  my  question. 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  insist  upon  it  that  he  be  allowed  to  answer  it  in 
^  own  way,  or  we  will  break  up  this  examination. 

Mr.  Pease.  I  shall  demand  a  direct  answer  to  this  question  or  refer 
le  matter  to  the  committee. 

The  Witness.  I  will  answer  the  first  question.  I  think  there  was 
ungrounded  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  abroad.  So  far  as  the 
<5al  nprising  there  in  my  neighborhood  was  concerned,  I  do  not  think 
lere  was  any  serious  apprehension. 

CJ.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Now,  then,  1  ask  yon  this  question :  You  have 
^ted  that  there  was  just  ground  for  apprehension.  What  was  the 
■^onnd  for  this  apprehension  of  an  invasion  from  abroad! — A.  There 
^re  telegrams  receiving  from  time  to  time  during  the  day,  said  to 
^  from  Jackson  to  Yazoo  City  by  citizens.  One  or  more  of  them  of 
^zoo  City  were  then  in  Jackson  and  gave  this  information. 

<^.  Gave  what  information  f — A.  That  armed  bodies  were  about  leav- 
R  Jackson  to  invade  Yazoo  County. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  not  the  fact  that  this  telegraphic  information  was, 
'Ut  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  were  to  start  from  Jackson 
)der  the  command  of  Colonel  Morgan? — A.  I  think  it  was  called 
S^tate  militia.^  I  stated  a  while  ago  I  understood  that  Morgan  was 
^pointed  to  command  them,  but  declined  the  appointment. 
Q.  That  you  heard  afterward,  did  you  not ! — A.  No,  sir,  not  after- 
^rd.    This  all  occurred  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
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Q.  Was  not  that  the  fact,  that  the  militia  was  coming  to  re  instate  Mr. 
Morgan  as  slierift'f — ^A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  they  were  coming  there  for! — A.  I  do  not  know; 
rumors  were  very  rife.  I  don't  know  what;  it  was  said  to  be  annd 
men  coming  into  the  county. 

Q.  What  was  the  rumor  f  You  say  there  were  rumors.  What  were 
they?  What  did  you  hear  they  were  coming  there  for! — A.  1  donH 
know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  as  to  the  reason  ?  Did  you  not  make  someinqniry 
that  day  as  to  the  reason  why  these  armed  bodies  of  militia  were  com 
ing  to  the  county  of  Yazoo? — A.  My  understanding  was  that  it  was  % 
sort  of  collision  between  the  two  political  parties.  What  gave  risf^toit 
particularly  and  what  was  to  be  the  end  of  it,  that  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  You  read  the  papers  published  in  your  county,  do  you  not,  Mr. 
Abbey? — A.  Yes,  sir,  sometimes.  I  don't  read  them  carefully— the  po- 
litical papers. 

Q.  At  or  about  the  time  of  this  disturbance  you  read  the  papers  pretty 
generally,  did  you  not — the  county  papers? — A.  I  have  already  an 
Bwered  that  I  read  them  sometimes. 

Q.  At  that  time  particularly? — A.  Not  carefully.     I  don't  know  that 
I  read  everything  that  is  published  there. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Abbey,  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  ever  read 
this  editorial  a  short  time  before  the  election  in  1875  : 

[From  the  Yazoo  Democrat  ] 

Let  unanimity  of  sentiment  pervade  the  minds  of  men.  Let  invincible  ctetermiofttion  be 
depicted  on  every  countenance.  Send  forth  from  our  deliberate  assembly  of  the  e;plit«*n*»Jj 
the  soul-stirring  uuuouncement  that  Mtssissippians  shall  rule  Mississippi  thou{;h  the  heavecs 
fall.  Then  will  woe,  irretrievable  woe,  betide  the  radical  tatterdemalions.  Hu  ibem  hipm-i 
thigh — everywhere  and  at  all  times. 

Carry  the  election  peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must. 

Do  you  recollect  reading  that! — A.  I  do  not  remember  reading  that 
article. 

Q.  You  do  not  remember  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  hearing  it  spoken  off — A.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber hearing  that  particular  article  spoken  of. 

Q.  Or  articles  of  similar  import  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  anything  like  it? — A.  Quite  likely  ;  we  had 
such  things  all  the  time. 

Q.  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  have  read  this  editorial  in  the  Yaww 
Democrat,  published  about  that  time — ^prior  to  the  election  ? 

Mr.  Singleton.  State  the  time. 

Mr.  Pease.  Just  before  the  election. 

Mr.  Singleton.  Just  before — how  long  before  f 

Mr.  Pease.  [Reading  from  the  Yazoo  Democrat.] 

There  is  no  radical  ticket  in  the  field,- and  it  is  more  than  likely  there  will  be  none;  fe 
the  leaders  are  not  in  this  city,  and  dare  not  press  their  claims  in  this  county. 

That  is  from  the  Yazoo  Democrat.  Do  you  recoller>t  reading  that  in 
the  paper  f — A.  I  don't  recollect  reading  it. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  hearing  of  such  an  article  T — A.  I  don't  recollect 
hearing  of  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  believe  it  was  published  in  that  paper  ? — A.  I  have  no 
belief  on  the  subject.  If  T  did  read  it,  it  has  passed  out  of  my  mind.  I 
thought  but  little  about  it;  no  more  than  about  those  heated  editorials 
of  election-times.    I  paid  but  little  attention  to  it. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  when  a  public  journal  in  ywff 
community  publishes  such  an  inflammatory  article  as  chat threaten- 
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ing  violence — and  it  was  generally  talked  aboat,  would  it  not  bave 
made  some  impression  upon  your  mind? — A.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know 
tbat  it  would.  I  paid  but  little  attention  to  these  inflammatory  articles 
and  8(]nibs  about  the  time  of  the  election.  I  did  not  atttich  much 
imi>ortance  to  them.    I  may  have  seen  that. 

Q.  You  are  in  favor  of  peace? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  man  smites  you  on  one  cheek  you  turn  to  him  the  other? — A. 
I  bave  tried  to  keep  the  peace,  and  exercised  my  influence  in  that 
direction. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  these  extracts  which  have  been 
read? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  were  taken  from  a  paper  in  Yazoo 
County  or  from  a  paper  in  California? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  them  at  all;  they  might  have  got 
tbeiu  from  any  other  paper  as  well  as  from  a  paper  in'  Yazoo 
County? — A.  I  know  nothing  about  them. 

Q.  Whereisthatpaperpublished?  [Handing.]— A,  [Examining.  ]This 
paper  is  published  in  Yazoo  City,  ana  is  dated  January  30,  1877. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Is  that  the  pai)er  in  which  the  letter  of  Houston  Bur- 
russ  is  contained  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  In  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  Right  where  that  paper  is  published  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Morgan  a  militia  officer,  that  you  knew  anything  of, 
who  had  a  right  to  take  control  of  the  State  militia? — A.  I  never  heard 
anything  of  him  as  a  militia  officer. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  right  to  put  the  militia  under  a  man  not  a  militia 
officer,  and  allow  him  to  go  into  the  county  and  invade  it?  Was  it  not 
to  resist  that  tbat  these  people  organized  themselves  against  the  incom- 
ing of  the  militia  ? — A.  I  told  yon  my  understanding  was — my  impression 
was — that  any  military .  force  coming  into  Yazoo  County  from  any 
other  county,  with  or  without  authority,  under  whatsoever  name  it 
might  be  called,  when  there  was  no  invasion,  no  insurrection,  no  upris- 
ing but  what  could  be  easily  controlled  by  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
county,  would  be  lawless  and  illegal.  That  was  my  impression  at  the 
time,  and  I  think  was  the  general  understanding. 

Q.  Was  that  the  understanding  of  the  people  in  that  county  ? — A.  I 
think  it  was,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  One  more  question.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not,  if  Colonel  Mor- 
gan was  sheriff  of  the  county,  he  had  not  the  right  under  the  law  to 
summon  a  posse  for  the  purpose  of  re-instating  himself  and  preventing 
bodily  harm  to  himself  in  executing  the  law  ? — A.  Undoubtedly. 

Q.  Dndoubtedly  he  had  that  right  in  the  county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  he  would  have  the  right,  or  power  to  summon 
the  State  militia  ? — A.  In  the  county? 

Q.  In  the  county  or  in  the  State. — A.  Not  in  the  State.  I  am  not  a 
lawyer,  but  I  think  he  had  no  right  to  go  out  of  the  county  for  a  posse 
when  he  could  get  a  posse  in  the  county. 

BoBEBT  C.  Patty  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Question.  I  think  you  stated  that  during  the  canvass  of  1876  there 
was  a  large  meeting  or  barbecue  held  at  Macon,  ou  which  occasion 
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General  George,  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  central  committee, 
spoke? — Answer.  I  stated  that  there  was  a  large  meeting ;  I  said  noth- 
ing aboat  a  barbecue. 

Q.  General  George  was  there  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  conference  that  was  held  on  that  occasioD 
with  Geueral  George  and  the  leadiug  democrats  of  the  county  commit- 
tee!— A.  When  the  public  meeting  was  over,  General  George  met  the 
county  executive  committee  by  request. 

Q.  What  was  done  at  that  conference? — A.  The  first  I  remember 
now,  the  committee  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  Gen- 
eral George  was  requested  to  give  his  views  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  inform  the  committee  as  to  the  general  prospects  of 
the  State. 

Q.  Where  was  this  meeting  held  ? — A.  In  the  court- hoase,  in  the  room 
now  occupieil  by  the  county  treasurer. 

Q.  Were  you  present  I — A.  I  was. 

Q.  Will  you  state  whether  or  not  there  was  anything  said  ahoat in- 
quiring into  the  certification  of  the  poll-books? — A.  Not  a  single  word 
on  the  subject. 

Q.  Did  you  know  on  the  day  the  election  was  held  whether  the  poll- 
books  of  that  county  were  properly  certified  to  which  were  sent  to  the 
different  precincts  f — A.  My  understanding  and  information  istbattfaev 
were  not. 

Q.  That  they  were  not! — A.  That  they  were  not  certified  to  properlj 
when  they  were  sent  out. 

Q.  Why  not? — A.  I  have  no  knowledge,  except  from  information. 

Q.  What  is  your  information! — A.  My  information  is  coutainnl  inan 
affidavit  made  by  W.  W.  Doss,  a  member  of  the  county  board  of  regis- 
tration, which  1  submit  as  my  answer  to  your  interrogatory. 

Q.  Just  read  it. — A.  It  is: 

Tub  State  of  Misst88IPPI,  Noxubee  County: 

This  day  perHonally  came  before  me,  the  undersized  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  inaoii 
for  said  county^  W.  W.  Doss,  who,  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  th«t  be 
was  a  meml)er  of  the  board  of  registration  of  said  county  in  the  year  187() :  that  \V.  B.  Sko- 
maker  and  VV.  H.  Kennon  were  also  members  of  said  board,  and  that  W.  B.  Shamaker  wt! 
president  of  said  board. 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  dntiea  of  said  board,  in  registering  the  qnaliBedekMoi 
the  county  of  Noxubee  prior  to  the  election  in  November,  ^876,  were  performed  faitbfaiij. 
and  in  accordance  with  the  registration-law  as  understood  b}*  said  board. 

Said  deponent  further  ^ays  that  the  poll-book  for  each  election-precinct  as  it  wa«  ecpi^ 
alphabetically  from  the  registration-book  was  placed  in  the  office  of  the  circuit  clerk  of  svi 
county,  in  charge  of  the  deputy  clerk  in  said  office,  W.  H.  Kennon,  who  was  a  member  of  i>^" 
board  of  registration,  as  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

Deponent  further  says  that  on  Friday  before  the  election  on  Tuesday,  NoTembtf  *■ 
187G,  and  before  all  the  poll-books  had  been  prepared,  and  while  the  board  were  Ix^^T 
engaged  transcribing  them,  that  J.  B.  Allgood,  the  sheriff  of  said  county,  came  to  the  c^*^ 
of  the  said  board  of  registration  and  demanded  the  poll-books  for  certain  precincti,  titi' 
ing  that  he  wished  them  to  send  out  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Deponent  further  sayi}  that  said  J.  B.  Allgood  was  informed  that  such  of  tbebooksts  w 
been  copied  off  were  in  the  circuit-clerk*s  office;  and  said  board  thinking  that  the  boob**'* 
in  perfect  accordance  with  law  suffered  the  said  sheriff  to  take  and  distribute  them. 

Said  deponent  further  makes  oath  that  on  Monday  evening,  November  6,  1^76,  w^ 
the  said  board  if  registration  had  completed  the  poll-book  for  Macon  precinct, ^^ 
was  the  last  one  to  be  finished,  W.  B:  Shumaker,  president  of  said  board  of  regK^trn'iA 
while  swearing  the  registration -law,  found  that  a  certificate  was  required  to  be  attache'^'' 
each  book,  of  which  fact  we  had  all  hitherto  been  entirely  ignorant.  . 

Deponent  further  says  that  the  said  board  of  registration  discussed  truly  the  oataff  tf« 
probable  effect  of  the  mistake  they  had  committed,  and  the  best  means  to  correct  it :  «^ 
upon  W.  H.  Kennon,  one  of  the  members  of  said  board,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  uid  tbit*> 
the  books  bad  all  been  sent  out  to  their  respective  places  we  could  not  recall  them  iutioei^^ 
could  place  our  certificate  on  them  hereafter,  which  would  suffice. 
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poceot  further  says  that  the  failure  on  the  part  of  said  board  to  place  the  required  cer- 
te  one  ach  poll-book  was  an  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  board,  no  member  having 
his  previous  reading  discovered  that  requirement  of  the  law,  and  the  finding  of  such 
rement  was  a  surprise  to  the  members  of  the  board. 

ponent  further  says  that  W.  B.  Shumaker,  who  was  the  president  of  said   board  of 
ration,  has  removed  his  residence  from  this  county  to  the  county  of  Winston,  Missis- 
hut  that  he  would,  if  here,  or  will,  if  called  upon,  subscribe  to  and  indorse  the  facts 
n to  set  forth. 

W.  W.  DOSS. 

om  to  and  sobscrit>ed  before  me  this  January  22,  1877. 

ROBERT  PATTY,  Clerk, 
By  T.  T.  PATTY,  Deputy  CUrk. 

.  Now,  Mr.  Patty,  I  would  like  yon  to  answer  whether  the  majority 
le  board  of  registration  were  democrats. — A.  Two  democrats  and 
repnblican. 

.  The  president  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
.  ^ow  I  ask  you  this  question,  whether  or  not  you  ever  heard,  at 
time,  General  George  express  any  sentiments  as  to  the  certification 
le^^e  poll-books. — A.  I  never  did  in  my  life.    I  state  that  positively 
empbaticaliy. 

.  Did  yon  ever  hear  that  he  made  any  statement  about  such  certifl- 
3nf 

r.  Money  objected.    Objection  overruled. 

.  I  never  did  in  my  lite.  I  can  state  something  that  General  George 
say  that  day. 

By  Mr.  Pease  2 

.  Never  mind.    Now,  then,  it  was  a  fact,  was  it  not,  Mr.  Patty,  that 
amber  of  the  precinct  poll-books  were  not  certified  to  when  sent 
f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  set  forth  in  that  affidavit,  and  I  believe  that 
avit  to  be  true. 
.  How  many  of  them? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  he  says  all. 

All  of  them.  As  a  matterof  fact,  was  it  true  that  all  of  them  were 
f — A.  I  don't  know. 

.  Don't  yon  know  that  some  of  them  were  certified  to  and  some  were 
? — A.  I  don't.    My  impression — I  referred  to  that  affidavit.   I  under- 
d  from  the  affidavit  that  the  Macon  book  was  certified  to.    The 
L  was  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  registration. 
.  That  was  certified  tof — A.  I  understand  that  from  that  affidavit. 
.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  the  other  books  were  not? — A.  I  be- 
)  the  affidavit  to  be  true,  and  the  affidavit  says  that  the  mistake  was 
discovered  until  after  the  books  were  sent  out. 
.  You  simply  give  your  belief  as  to  the  truth  of  the  affidavit ! — A. 
ely  an  opinion  on  my  part. 

.  The  failure  on  the  part  of  the  board  to  certify  the  registration 
books  of  the  several  precincts  did  not  interfere  very  materially  with 
polling  of  the  votes  in  that  county  in  the  election  of  1876  ? — A.  I 
k  it  did,  sir. 

.  Were  you  at  Macon  on  the  day  of  election  f — A.  I  was. 
.  How  was  the  voting  conducted  in  Macon  on  that  day  ? — A.  The 
>t-box  was  in  the  bar  of  the  court-room,  in  charge  of  the  board  of 
strution.    The  clerks  and  the  United  States  supervisors  were  pres- 

My  recollection  is — my  impression  is — that  a  deputy  sheriff  was 
ioued  at  each  door,  and  voters  were  admitted  as  the  board  of  regis- 
lon  directed. 

,  State  the  order  of  the  voting — who  voted  first,  white  or  colored 
)le,  at  Macon. — A.  They  were  voting  whites  and  blacks  together ; 
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my  impression  is  that  a  majority  of  the  white  people  voted  early  in  that 
day.    I  did  not  vote  until  the  evening. 

Q.  Did  they  form  any  line,  at  the  polls,  of  white  people  f — A.  No,  sir; 
not  any  line.  The  sheriff,  who  was  a  repablican,  and  who  was  acting 
also  as  United  States  deputy  marshal,  directed  the  colored  people  to 
form  in  line  and  come  in ;  but  that  was  not  done.  I  interpcM^ed,  and 
sug^^ested  the  impropriety  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  he  withdrew 
his  suggestion. 

Q.  Did  the  majority  of  the  white  people  vote  first  at  Macon !— A.  I 
think  so ;  of  course,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing  the  proportion  io 
which  thev  voted. 

Q.  Now,  these  books  sent  out  to  the  various  precincts  of  the  coantj 
were  the  record  of  the  votes,  and  those  books  were  kept  without  this 
certification  ? — A.  I  don't  nnderstand  the  question. 

Q.  At  the  election  in  the  several  precincts,  were  the  votes  recorded 
upon  these  registration  books  after  the  legal  certification  ? — A.  I  don't 
know.  I  presume  they  were  from  the  fact  that  the  law  reqaires  the 
managers  or  clerks,  when  they  vote— when  a  vote  is  di^posited— to  re- 
cord on  the  book  of  the  poll  "  voted." 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  these  books,  from  several  precincts  of  th^ 
county,  were  brought  back  again  on  the  day  of  election  to  the  conn^- 
seat  for  certification  I — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  of  day  they  were  bronght  back  t— A.  The 
first,  I  think,  was  between  ten  and  twelve  o't  lock.  I  am  not  positive 
as  to  the  hour. 

Q.  What  hour  was  the  next  one? — A.  I  think  that  three  others  were 
brought  in  within  two  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  first. 

Q.  The  first  about  eleven  ? — A.  Between  ten  and  eleven,  I  think. 

Q.  That  would  have  made  it  between  twelve  and  one  f — ^A.  ^o,  sir.  I 
stated  within  two  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  first. 

Q.  The  first  arrived  between  ten  and  eleven  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  did  not 
say  thi\t,  but  between  ten  and  twelve. 

Q.  Tou  don't  know  what  hour  it  wasf — A.  It  might  have  been,! 
think,  ten  to  twelve. 

Q.  ^nd  the  others  came  in  some  two  hours  afterward  ?— A.  Y^ 
sir. 

Q.  How  far  had  these  books,  which  came  in  after  the  first  one  joi 
mentioned,  how  far  had  they  to  travel  to  get  back  at  the  respectiw 
places  of  voting? — A.  I  think  one  precinct  was  twelve  miles  from  Ma- 
con, another  ten  ;  another  about  ten  or  twelve;  another,  I  thiuk,eigi»t; 
another,  ten ;  that  is  the  approximation  of  the  distance. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  several  precincts  yon  mention,  I  ask  yon  whether  or 
not  there  was  not  a  preponderance  of  colored  votes! — A.  The  regis- 
tration shows  a  preponderance  of  colored  men  ? 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  1  don't  know  as  to  their  political  complexioo. 

Q.  Now,  then,  Mr.  Patty,  do  you  or  do  yon  not  know  thatattbej 
several  precincts,  after  the  oflicers  holding  the  election  had  retoiued. 
that  arrangements  were  made  for  the  whites  or  democrats  to  votefiw^ 
and  then  the  colored  votes  were  deposited  f — A.  I  don't  know  snch to 
be  the  fact  of  my  own  knowledge.  I  can  state  upon  informatioo  ^^ 
I  understood  the  arrangement  was. 

Q.  Now,  was  not  the  common  report  and  rumor  that  sochwast* 
case  f — A.  It  was  not.    I  can  state  what  the  rumor  was.  ,  I3 

Q.  You  can  bring  that  out  afterward.  Asa  matter  of  bistotyw* 
record,  were  not  all  the  white  votes  of  that  county  polled  on  this  oc- 
casion t — A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  As  compared  with  the  regiRtration  f 

Mr.  Money.  He  cannot  tell  abont  the  vote  of  the  white  people  by  the 
^stration. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  I  ask  the  question,  how  many  votes  were  polled 
the  county  ? — A.  Three  thonsand  and  fifty-nine. 
[J.  How  many  white  votes  were  polled  f — A.  I  dont  know. 
[J.  Did  you  riot  state  yesterday? — A.  I  have  not  stated  the  number. 
3.  How  many  whites  were  registered! — A.  One  thonsand  one  hun- 
*d  and  fifty -eight. 

3.  You  do  not  know  how  many  of  the  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
;y -eight  voted? — A.  I  don't. 
7i.  Have  you  not  got  the  books  ? — A.  I  have. 

L^.  Have  you  not  seen  the  books? — A.  I  have  never  opened  one  of 
?m  since  the  election. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  impression  and  belief  that  you  polled  the  entire 
ength  of  your  vote  that  day  ? — A.  It  is  not  my  impression  that  we 
lied  the  entire  strength. 

Q.  How  near  it? — A.  At  Macon  there  were  twenty  or  forty  white 
iu  that  did  not  vote ;  that  is  merely  an  estimate.  I  know  white  men 
at  did  pot  vote. 

Q.  They  were  not  prevented  from  voting  in  consequence  of  any  fail- 
e  to  conform  to  the  law,  were  they? — A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  Now,  Mr.  Patty^  do  not  you  know  that  this  was  a  matter  of  gen- 
al  notoriety  in  that  county  that  a  large  number  of  the  negroes  and 
publicans  had  failed  to  vote  that  day  because  of  want  of  time  ? 
Mr.  Money.  I  object  to  that;  it  is  a  matter  you  introduced  yourself. 
The  Witness.  I  know  a  largo  number  of  colored  men  who  failed  to 
•te,  but  I  do  not  know  for  what  reason. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Now,  I  ask  you  whether,  at  any  one  of  these  pre- 
sets, after  the  hour  of — we  will  say  within  the  limits  of  what  you 

ited  it — twelve  o'clock 

VI  r.  Money.  I  object  to  this  testimony  of  yours  going  into  the  rec- 

1 ;  you  are  not  a  witness  on  the  stand. 

Vlr.  Pease.   Whether,  after  the  persons  in  charge  of  these  records, 

veling  from  Macon  to  these  respective  points,  arrived — whether  or 

t  there  was  time  to  have  polled  the  whole  vote  of  these  several  pre- 

cts? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

^.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  You  do  not  know?    What  time,  under  the  law, 

re  they  required  to  close  the  poll-boxes  ? — ^A.  At  six  or  eight  o'clock ; 

m  not  positive. 

ij.  Have  you  the  white  and  black  registration  at  Prairie  Point  on 

ur  paper?— A.  White,  67;  black,  6i:8. 

^.  Was  that  one  of  the  boxes  where  the  books  failed  to  give  the 

>per  certification  ? — A.  It  was. 

3.  It  was  brought  to  Macon  and  returned  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  What  was  the  vote  at  that  precinct  t — ^A.  Democratic,  98;  repub- 

an,  88.    No  election  at  all  was  held  at  that  precinct  in  1875,  under  the 

)nblican  administration. 

3.  Do  you  know  the  registration  vote  at  Centre  Point? — A.  White, 

;  colored,  510, 

j.  What  was  the  vote  of  that  precinct  ? — A.  Democratic,  135 ;  repub- 

An,  29. 

3.  Have  you  the  Oliftonville  registration  vote  ? — A.  I  have.    White, 

;  colored,  693. 

2.  How  far  is  Clifton ville  from  Macon  ?— A.  I  think  fifteen  miles. 
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Q.  They  had  to  travel,  then,  thirty  miles  from  the  time  they  1^  ia 
the  morniDg  before  they  got  back  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  of  that  preciuct  ? — A.  Clifton ville,  democratic, 
155 ;  republican,  135. 

Q.  Was  the  election  at  Macon  a  fair  onef-^A.  Fair  in  what  particQ- 
lar  ?    I  never  heanl  any  complaint. 

Q.  Everybody  had  opportunity  to  vote? — A.  So  far  as  I  kuow. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  what  the  relative  vote  between  the  two  parties io 
Macon  was! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  What  was  it! — A.  Democratic,  346;  republican,  747. 

Q.  Have  you  the  registration  of  Macon  f — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Please  give  it.— A.  White,  332;  black,  870. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  In  your  cross-examination  you  were  required  to  give  a  categorical 
answer  to  the  questions.  Did  the  legislature  of  1876  repeal  the  law  pro- 
viding for  the  two-mill  tax  for  common-school  purposes! — A.  I  may 
answer  to  that  question,  yes. 

Q.  Explain  your  answer. — A.  In  the  explanation  I  desire  to  sobmit 
sections  6  and  7  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Mississippi,  approved 
April  10, 1876,  in  which  the  two-mill  tax  is  repealed  and  provisioD  made 
for  a  similar  amount  for  common-school  purposes,  viz : 

Extractt  from  an  act  to  reduce  taxes ,  and  for  other  purposeM. 

Sec.  6.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  State  treasurer  to  w^ 
vert  the  amount  of  the  common-school  fund  now  in  United  States  bonds  into  bonds  of  the 
Sta  e  of  Mississippi,  on  the  basis  of  the  market-value  of  each,  either  by  an  exchange  of  »)d 
bonds  or  by  selling  the  United  States  bonds  and  purchasing  at  the  market-price  bonds  of 
the  State,  and  shall  hold  thf^  principal  and  interest  of  said  State  bonds  for  disthbatioDaoNBf 
the  several  counties  for  school  purposes.  He  shall  give  preference  in  the  purchase  of  boods 
to  those  maturing  on  the  Ist  «iay  of  January,  1877,  but  may  purchase  other  bonda  wbei 
more  advantageous  to  do  so.  He  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  transactions  made  under  tliU 
section,, with  date  to  whom  sold  or  from  wnom  purchased,  price  received  or  paid,  andtoul 
amount  of  each  sale,  and  report  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session.  He  shall,  on  or  be^ 
the  bOth  day  of  November  next,  report  to  the  auditor  of  public  accounts  the  amount  in  correocr 
of  said  fund  that  will  be  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  or  as  soon  theresftem 
the  taxes  of  ]876  are  received.  The  auditor  shall,  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  practicable,  proceed  to  distribute  said  fund  to  the  several  counties  in  proportiaB 
io  the  number  of  educable  children  in  each,  by  issuing  his  warrant  on  the  treasnry  for  tbe 
amount  due  each  county,  and  transmitting  such  warrant  to  the  treasurer  of  the  coantj,  witb 
instructions  to  the  tax-collector  to  pay  such  warrant  out  of  the  special  bond-tax  sssoodu 
he  shall  have  collected  a  sufficient  amount  of  said  special  tax  for  that  purpose.  Tbe  State 
treasurer  shall  receive  such  warrant  irom  the  tax-collector  on  account  of  settlement  of  tbe 
special  bond-tax ;  and  the  proceeds  of  said  school-fund  are  hereby  set  apart  and  appropriat«d 
to  the  payment  of  the  warrants  herein  authorized.  If  the  treasurer  shall  have  purchased  an/ 
Slate  hoods  not  maturing  on  the  Ist  of  January  next,  he  shall  sell  the  same  whenever nec^f* 
sary  to  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  money  coming  into  the  State  treasury  on  accoootof 
license  to  retail  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  fines  and  forfeitare8,aDd 
proceeds  of  land  forfeited  to  the  State  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  shall  be  distribnted  oo  1st 
day  of  January  to  the  several  counties  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section  6  for  tbe 
distribution  of  funds  now  in  the  treasury,  and  the  warrants  issued  for  tbe  distributioo  of  tbe 
school-fund  as  provided  in  this  act  shall  not  l>e  transferable,  but  payable  and  receivable  br 
the  officers  only  as  herein  directed.  The  levy  of  two  mills  fur  school  purposes  is  herebjr  r^ 
pealed,  and  if  the  whole  amount  distributed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  be  less  tbaotbe 
whole  amount  derived  from  a  tax  of  two  mills  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  then  the  State  treaso^ 
is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  transfer  from  the  general  fuud  to  tbe  school-fuod  a  ^ni* 
ficient  amouut  to  make  up  such  deficiency,  which  shall  be  distributed  as  aforesaid. 

Q.  You  also  stated  in  answer  to  a  question  about  the  State  debt  and 
rates  of  taxation  that  you  could  furnish  the  figures.  Are  you  prepare 
to  do  so! — A.  I  am. 

Q.  Will  you  furnish  them  f — A.  The  figures  asked,  for  are  as  in  the  report 
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'  the  special  committee  of  the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  of  Missis- 

>pi,  made  to  the  legislature  on  the  12th  day  of  April,  1876,  and  are 

be  i'ouud  on  page  623  of  the  journal  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

Q.  Tbat  is  the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  house  and  of  the  senate  ? — 

The  joint  committee. 
Q.  Is  there  not  a  republican  on  that  committee! — A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Who  is  it? — A.  J.  E.  Eb^rett,  on  the  part  of  the  senate.    This  is 
e  document : 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE. 

Idr.  Speaker,  the  joint  Bpecial  committee  appointed  under  house  concnnrent  resolution 
*.  17,  to  investigate  and  ascertain  the  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  January  I,  1876,  and 

>  value  of  the  taxable  property  thereof,  have  had  the  same  under  proper  investigation,  and 
ve  mHtructed  me  to  submit  the  following  report; 

I  January  i,  1876,  the  State  debt  was ♦3,341,162  89 

I  January  1,  J876,  the  assets  were $709,558  65 

»88  one  counterfeit 100  00 

709, 458  65 

laving  indebtedness  over  assets 2,631,704  24 

Of  this  there  is  due : 

>  Chickasaw  school-fund $814,743  33 

)  common-school  fund 769,451  97 

mount  bonds  due  January  1   $250,000  00 

}8S  bonds  paid  and  not  audited $123, 460  00 

isa  currency  set  apart  to  pay  balance 59, 585  75 

183,035  75 


66,700  00 

nount  bonds  due  January  1 ,  1877 .  .w 315, 000  00 

nount  bonds  due  January  1,  1878 ,. 152,400  00 

nount  bonds  due  January  1,  1879 66,964  25 

nount  Chickasaw  school-fund,  interest  due  counties,  (not  drawn) 2, 30 1  46 

nount  railroad -tax  of  Ih75,  due  counties,  (not  drawn) 12, 384  24 

nount  certificates  of  indebtedness $171,950  00 

!8s  certificates  in  Treasury 121,444  00 


nount  State  warrants  outstanding 600, 128  28 

tss  warrants  paid  on  the  railroad  settlements..  $185,169  97 

)68  warrants  paid  and  not  entered 21,775  80 

«s  currency  set  aside  to  pay  on  balance 12, 029  42 

218,975  19 


50, 506  00 


381, 153  09 
2,631,704  24 


The  bonds  all  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State  is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

mds  assessed  to  owners $83, 774, 279 

eld  for  non-payment  of  taxes 12,099,218 


$95, 873, 497 


isessed  value  of  personalty ..' 35,539,555 

Grand  total 131,413.052 

sduct  land  held  for  non-payment  of  taxes 12, 099, 218 

iaves  this  value  of  realty  and  personalty  available  for  taxation 119, 313, 834 

In  this  calculation  the  property  of  Marion,  Neshoba,  and  Rankin  Counties  is  estimated  at 
value  in  1874,  as  no  report  has  been  made  for  the  year  1875. 
The  rate  of  State  taxation  has  been  as  follows : 

1865  it  was  $1.00  on  the $1,000  00 

1S66  it  was  $1.00  on  the 1,000  00 

1867  it  was  $1.00  on  the 1,000  00 

7itb  fi/iy  cents  additional  on  account  of  the  convention.) 
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In  1868  it  waa  $1.00  on  the |1,000  00 

In  J869itwa8  tl.OOonthe 1,00010 

III  1870  it  was  15.00  on  the .' 1,000  00 

In  1871  it  was  14.00  on  the l.OOO  OO 

In  I872it  wa8|H.50onthe 1,00000 

In  lH73it  wa8$r2.50on  the l,(iCfi  tt) 

lu  1874  it  was  $14.00  on  tlie l.iWiW 

In  1875  it  was  $9.25  on  the J 1. 000  CO 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  here  that  by  legislative  enactments  a  small  part  of  the  jodi- 
ciary  expenses  of  1874,  and  a  large  proportion  of  said  expenses  for  the  year  J 875,  ftmoiutii^ 
together  to  about  $165,000.  were  transferred  from  the  State  to  the  counties,  aod  that  tk 
State  indebtedness  on  January  1,  Jb76,  would  have  been  increased  to  that  extent  bat  for 
said  transfer,  making  $2,71)6.704.24. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  State  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1870,  up  to  which  period  thi 
tax  had  been  only  $1.00  on  the  $1,000,  amounted  to  only  $1,177,629.24,  the  items  of  wkkk 
were  as  follows : 

To  Chickasaw  school-fund $814,523  39 

To  Chickasaw  school  fund,  (interest  not  drawn) 131,916  56 

To  oui  standing  warrants 21I,7J&39 

l,178,iro33 
Less  current  funds  iu  treasury 546(19 

1.177,629  24 

At  that  time  the  taxes  were  collected  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  to  wit,  the  Ist  of  Usj; 
and  the  following  items,  though  received  in  1870,  should  go  to  reduce  the  indebtedness (^ 
the  State  which  had  accrued  prior  to  January  1,  1870,  as  none  of  these  items  iorlodeuj 
portion  of  revenues  that  were  levied  by  taxation  for  1^0,  but  were  receipts  of  taxes,  Ac, 
for  1869  and  previous  years  : 

State  tax  of  1 860,  received  after  January  1, 1870 $^,f>74  49 

Cotton-tax  of  1869,  received  after  January  1,  1870 141,6*75 

Tax-sales  received  after  January  1, 1870 14,434  5e 

Redemptions  received  after  January  1,  1870 5,091 '^ 

State  deeds  received  after  January  1, 1870 l*2,3l!!45 

Sales  M.  reports  received  after  January  1,  1870 7ii0l* 

Internal-improvement  fund  received  after  January  1, 1870 ^H^ 

43(i,  106  4D 

Deduct  this  amount  from  the  above  indebtedness,  and  the  remainder  will  sbowtiKie- 
debtedness  of  the  State  to  have  been  on  January  1,  1870,  $747,522.75. 

This  amount  would  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  proper  use  of  the  followioir  f^^^ 
At  that  time  the  State  owned  assets  to  the  amount  of  $865,025,  arising  from  tbe  iotenuliO' 
provement  fund,  being  shares  to  that  amount  of  capital  stock  in  the  following  roads: 

In  Mississippi  Central  Railroad |272,^':" 

In  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad 44;^,  '-^'^  '^*' 

InMobileand  Ohio 144,30"' 

865,025 1« 

These  assets,  which  were  worth  at  that  time,  as  the  committee  are  informed  aR<3  beBp^* 
$250,000,  were  swept  away  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  February,  1871,  autboriiin^^ 
transfer  to  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad  for  tbe  puT**- j^ 
stated  in  the  act,  of  securing  the  extension  of  said  railroad  through  the  State-,  fn)Qi*^|^ 
extension  the  company  was  released  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  aod  thu.<u^ 
amount  was  lost  to  the  State. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1870,  the  State  held  another  good  asset,  (a  penal  bond  of  tb<?>'* 
Oili'ans,  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  Railroad,)  amounting  at  that  date,  with  unp*i<i  in'^'^ 
to  !|276,000.  In  1857  the  State  loaned  the  New  Orleans,  Jackson  andGivat  Northern BftJ 
road  $200,000,  and  took  a  penal  bond  for  its  payment,  secured  by  two  hundred  thotsisi 
dollars  Brst-mortgage  constniction-bonds  of  said  road,  bearing  8  per  cent,  interest,  wH'J^J 
proper  number  of  semi-annual  coupons  attached,  agreeable  to  date  of  penal  boc^^*^ 
dated  July  1,  1856,  and  payable  July  1,  1886.  Thus  the  State  held  on  January  1,  l"^^*- 
first-mortgage  bonds  and  coupons  amounting  together  to  over  $400,000,  worth  at  tb»^ ^'*" 
as  the  committee  is  informed  and  believes,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  about  eighty  cent* <* 
tbe  dollar,  whereas  sixty -nine  cents  on  the  dollar  would  have  paid  into  the  State  tni^ 
the  $276,000  which  were  due  the  State. 
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iw,  estimating^  the  |d65,000  railroad-stock  at |250,000 

id  the  New  Orleans.  Jackson  and  Great  Northern  penal  bonds  at S76, 000 

And  they  make 526,000 

hich  should  be  dedacted  from  the  foregoing  apparent  indebtedness  on  Jannarj  1,  1670, 
order  to  ascertain  the  then  tme  indebtedness  over  and  above  the  available  assets. 

iQs  deduct  from $747,522  75 

is  amount 529,000  00 


And  there  remains 1 221,522  75 

the  State  indebtedness  over  current  funds  and  available  assets  on  January  1,  1870. 

RECAPITULATION. 

Dn  January  1,  1870,  the  State  indebtedness  over  current  funds  and  available  assets  was 

Jl,522.75. 

On  January  1,  1876,  the  State  indebtedness  over  current  funds  and  available  assets  was 

641,704.24. 

Dn  January  1, 1876,  the  value  of  realty  and  personalty  available  for  taxation  was 

19,313,834. 

Bate  of  State  taxation. 

[n  1865  $1.00  on  $1,000  of  property. 

[n  1866  $1.00  on  $1,000  of  property. 

[n  1d67  $1.00  on  $1,000  of  property,  andfifly  cents  coaventioa  tax. 

[n  1868  $1.00  on  $1,000  of  property. 

[n  1869  $1.00  on  $1,000  of  property. 

[n  1870  $5.00  on  $1,000  of  proportv. 

En  J871  $4,00  on  $1,000  of  property. 

[n  1872  $8  50  on  $1,000  of  property. 

In  1873  $12.50  on  $1,000  of  property. 

In  1874  $14.00  on  $1,000  of  property. 

In  1875  $9.25  on  $1,000  of  property. 

The  committee  has  endeavored  to  make  simply  a  statement  of  facts  and  figures,  without 

bulging  in  sn^  comment  thereon. 

All  of  which  IS  respectfully  submitted. 

A.  J.  SYKES,  Chairman, 
J.  E.  EVERETT, 
WM.  H.  SIMMS, 

On  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
A.  J.  SYKES. 
I.  T.  BLOUNT. 
M.  R.  JONES, 

On  the  part  of  the  House, 

Q.  Od  cross-examiDation  you  were  interrogated  as  to  the  legislation 
P 1865.  I  think  your  reply  was  that  it  was  copied  or  modeled  after  the 
igisUtion  of  Northern  States,  according  to  yonr  information.  Give 
e  your  sources  of  information  on  that  point. — A.  From  a  circular- 
tter  of  General  George,  together  with  an  appendix  and  digest  of  the 
Sislation  in  other  States,  viz : 

Jackson,  Miss.,  September  4,  1875. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  received,  several  days  ago,  your  letter,  in  which  you  state  that  there  are 
^tiy  colored  men  in  j'^our  vicinity  who  are  convinced  that  great  maladministration  and 
^te  of  public  funds  have  characterized  the  rule  of  the  republican  party  in  this  State,  and 
>o  are  sincerely  anxious  for  reform,  but  that  they  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  declaration  of 
ticiples  contained  in  our  platform,  and  feel  an  apprehension  that  if  the  democrats  and 
^servatives  get  into  power  the  rights  of  colored  people  will  be,  in  some  way,  destroyed  or 
Ndged. 

t  h^ve  similar  reports  from  other  parts  of  the  State,  coupled  also  with  the  information 
k|  the  reason  ^iven  for  this  distrust  of  the  white  people  is  the  alleged  injustice  of  the  leg- 
itlon  of  18G5  m  reference  to  freedmen. 
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The  ar^meDt  presented  to  the  freedmen  bj  those  who  woald  still  farther  tnfiamethe 
colored  people  af^inst  the  democrats  and  conservatives  is  that  the  democrats  were  in  power 
in  1865,  and  the  result  was  the  legislation  of  that  year ;  and  that  if  they  were  again  m 
power  it  is  a  fair  presumption  they  would  act  as  it  was  charged  thej  acted  then. 

If  this  charge  is  made  simply  a^^ainst  the  democratic  party  as  a  political  organizatioo, 
and  is  intended  alone  to  affect  men  who  are  democrats,  it  is  easily  answered.  There  was  in 
this  State,  in  1865,  no  organized  democratic  party,  nor  in  fact  was  there  any  organized po 
litical  party  of  any  sort.  No  man  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  1865  becau^  hewu 
then,  or  ever  had  been,  a  democrat,  though  the  fact  that  they  had  been  deuiocrats  and 
secessionists  was  deemed  a  sufficient  reason,  in  many  instances,  why  men  iu  all  respects 
qualified  for  the  position  should  not  be  elected.  The  men  who  had  been  demitcrnts,  or  wiio 
claimed  to  be  democrats  then,  did  not  constitute  a  majority  of  the  legislature,  nor  did  mi^ 
men  control  or  inspire  the  legislation  of  that  body.  In  that  year  no  democrat  wasel^ed 
to  Cougre^6,  and,  as  far  as  I  now  remember,  none  offered  for  that  position.  The  same  h 
true  with  reference  to  the  office  of  governor,  the  two  most  prominent  candidates  for  tBat 
position  being  Judge  Fisher  and  General  Humphreys,  neither  of  whom  bad  ever  bcfna 
democrat,  and  the  former  is  now  a  repu1;)lican.  The  Senators  elected  by  that  legislature 
(Judge  Sharkey  and  General  Alcorn)  were  alwavs  bitterly  opposed  to  the  democratic  partj, 
and  one  of  them  (General  Alcorn)  is  new,  and  has  been  since  the  fii  st  organization  of  ibe 
republican  party  in  this  State,  a  consistent  member  of  it.  General  Alcorn  was  a  member  of 
that  legislature,  as  was  also  Hon.  J.  L.  Morphis,  late  republican  Congressman  frum  tbedi§- 
tiict  now  represented  by  Colonel  Lamar,  and  Hon.  Robert  Leachmao,  now  a  repubiicaa 
judge ;  and  there  were  others  who  have  been  since  and  are  now  members  and  leaden  of 
the  republican  party.  I  do  not  remember  that  there  was  more  than  one  man  in  that  iefis* 
lature  who  bad  before  that  time  acquired  any  eminence  as  a  democratic  leader. 

Reference  to  these  matters  is  not  made  with  the  view  of  throwing  whatever  odiom  tbat 
subsequentlv  may  have  attached  to  the  measures  of  tbat  legislature  upon  the  whigsorr»> 
publicans  of  the  State.  In  fact  no  party  was  responsible  for  them,  for  there  was  no  organ* 
ized  party  here  then  of  any  sort.  Whatever  responsibilit}'  exists  in  reference  to  these  nms* 
nres  attaches  to  the  white  people  of  the  State— those  who  had  been  democrats,  tho$«wbo 
had  been  whigs,  and  those  who  have  since  become  attached  to  the  democratic  and  cooserr* 
ative  parties,  and  those  who  became  attached  to  the  republican  party. 

There  is  nothing,  then,  in  the  legislation  of  J 865  which  can  rightly  be  made  the  proood 
of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  to  the  democrats  and  conservatives  of  Missis- 
sippi, as  an  organized  party.  If  they  are  to  act  on  prejudices  growing  out  of  that  legisla- 
tion, their  action  must  be  against  the  whites,  democrats,  conservatives,  and  repoblicaos,  as 
a  race,  who,  as  I  have  above  shown,  are  responsible  for  it 

Bnt  can  the  colored  people  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  whites  in  their  eflforts  to  secnre 
good  government  and  a  fair  and  equal  administration  of  the  laws,  upon  any  idea  tbat  sncit 
a  co-operation  is  to  result  in  the  loss  of  their  rights  ?  Can  they  refuse  to  co-operate  witk 
the  democrats  and  conservatives  upon  any  such  idea  f 

If  white  men,  as  such,  are  to  be  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  colored  men,  and  therefore 
not  to  be  trusted  in  political  association  with  th^m,  then  indeed  do  the  rights  of  the  colored 
race  rest,  for  security,  upon  a  most  unstable  and  frail  fonndation. 

The  white  race  in  the  Union  outnumbers  the  black  in  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one,  and 
this  proportion,  by  migration  and  other  causes,  will  firom  year  to  year  be  continaally  in- 
creasing, as  against  the  blacks.  The  colored  people  cannot  afford  thus  to  make  a  raee- 
issue  with  us.  If  it  be  said  that  they  are  now  in  a  majority  in  this  State,  and  that  the? are 
at  least  sale  here  in  refusing  co-operation  with  the  whites,  then  I  answer  that  the  whites 
possess  the  wealth  of  the  State,  own  the  land,  and  when  they  perceive  there  is  no  other 
chance  for  good  government  here,  or  even  to  preserve  their  property  from  eon68cation  bj 
taxation,  they  can  and  will,  in  less  than  a  year,  change  the  majority  to  their  side  bj  afrte 
gift  of  their  lands  to  white  immigrants.  They  will  be  prepared  then  to  give  away  a  part  to 
save  the  remainder.  ' 

Nor  can  the  blacks  afford  to  act  on  the  idea  that  their  rights  are  unsafe  with  deoioerats 
and  conservatives.  In  the  ever-changing  condition  of  parties  in  this  country  no  one  party 
can  claim  a  perpetual  lease  of  pow^er.  The  republicans  have  already  lost  their  control  in* 
majority  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  the  United  States  Congress.  There  is  nosoand 
reason  to  believe  that  the  revulsion  of  last  year  against  the  republicans  will  be  changed  in 
time  to  save  to  them  the  next  presidential  election.  California  has  just  elected  a  demo- 
cratic governor  and  legislature,  by  large  majorities,  the  first  time  in  many  years.  The  out- 
look in  the  other  States  is  equally  encouraging,  and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  see  that  in  the 
next  presidential  election  that  party  will  be  restored  to  power  in  the  nation. 

Are  the  colored  people  prepared  to  see  this  result  brought  about  against  their  anited 
voices,  when  this  unity  is  based  on  the  charge  that  the  democratic  party  cannot  be  trusted 
to  give  them  their  rights  f  Are  they  to  select  willingly,  as  the  only  nrm  foundation  of  their 
privileges,  a  party  merely,  which,  without  a  thorough  reformation  of  its  practices,  will  soon 
be  in  the  last  stages  of  dissolution?  Why  do  they  not,  as  the  white  race  does,  placf  the 
security  of  their  rights  upon  the  Constitution  and  the  good  faith  of  the  whole  Aniericai 
people,  and  thus  be  restrained  by  no  benumbing  fear  nor  false  prejudice  from  perfurmio^ 
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that  hi^beBt  dafy  of  American  citisenship,  active  co-operation  with  any  party  or  race  which 
is  seeking  the  overthrow  of  corruption  and  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

If  the  colored  race  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  white  people  of  the  North  will  sustain 
tbein  iu  mi8govemment,  they  will  be  sadly  mistaken. 

TbA  late  war,  while  it  engendered  bitter  animdsities  biBtween  the  whites  of  the  North  and 
Son  til,  also  removed  the  cause  of  any  sectional  difference  between  them  in  future.  The  bit- 
terness engendered  by  the  war  is  fast  disappearing,  and  he  is  blind,  indeed,  who  cannot  see 
that  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  fraternization  between  the  North  and  South,  and  com- 
plete oblivion  of  the  past.  The  centennial  year  will  witness  a  n  eeting  of  the  people  of  both 
sections  at  the  birth-place  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  commemorate  the  great 
acdon  of  Southern  and  Northern  white  men  in  making  that  declaration  good.  Qnestions, 
non-sectional,  will  arise,  in  fact  have  already  arisen,  on  which  parties  will  divide.  The  na- 
tion, in  Its  great  march  uf  progress,  will  not  stop  to  consider  the  dead  issues  of  the  past,  nor  will 
the  people  allow  this  progress  to  be  impeded  by  any  race  or  section.  The  colored  people 
will  be  expected  to  contribute  their  share  to  this  progress.  They  were  made  free  by  white 
men  not  for  the  purpose  of  enslaviug  other  white  men.  They  were  also  invested  with  the 
nn^bt  of  suffrage  by  white  men  not  that  thev  might  use  the  ballot  for  the  destruction  of 
"white  men.  They  are  expected  to  assume  the  responsibilities  and  discharge  the  duties  of 
Ireeuien,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  right,  and  privileges  of  freedom.  The  people  of  the  North, 
already  disgusted  with  the  miserable  governments  which  have  been  establitthed  and  kept  up 
in  the  South  through  the  agency  of  negro  voters,  are  now  beginning  to  inquire  in  what 
manner  the  colored  people  have  exercised  the  rights  of  freedom.  And,  whilst  great  allow- 
anee  has  heretofore  ueen  made  for  their  ignorance  and  inexperience,  now,  at  the  end  of  a 
decade  from  their  emancipation,  it  is  begun  to  be  insisted  on  that  the  reign  of  corruption  and 
misrnle  which  has  so  cursed  the  South  shall  cease. 

It  is  expected  of  the  white  people  that  they  shall  concede  to  the  colored  people  all  their 
rights,  as  defined  in  the  Constitution,  This  has  been  done,  fully  and  unreservedly;  and 
it  is  now  expected  that  the  colored  voter,  after  all  this  experience  of  ruin  and  disaster  caused 
by  his  blindly  and  implicitly  following  the  adventurers  who  have  undertaken  to  rule  in 
this  State,  shall  not  allow  his  prejudice  to  the  dominant  race  in  the  Union  to  cause  him  to 
decline  to  co-operate  with  that  race  in  securing  good  government. 

The  plea  that  the  whites  are  not  to  be  trusted  because  of  the  legislation  of  1865  will  not 
be  received  as  a  good  one.  The  answer  to  it  will  be  found  in  the  legislation  of  the  Northern 
States  theniselveH,  in  the  action  of  the  United  States  Congress  and  Executive,  preparatoiy 
to  emancipation  during  the  late  war,  and  in  the  example  of  Great  Britain  when  she  abolished 
slaveiT  in  the  West  Indies. 

A  Kuort  review  of  this  legislation  will  be  well ;  for  it  will  be  found,  afler  all,  that  the  leg- 
i8latit»n  of  18(m  has  in  most  of  its  provisions  its  prototype  in  the  legislation  of  the  Northern 
States,  and,  taking  all  together,  was  more  moderate  in  its  character,  securing  greater  and 
more  substantial  rif^hts  to  the  freedmen,  and  that  at  a  shorter  period,  than  the  legislation  at- 
tending emancipation  in  any  other  country. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  legislation  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt  to  solve  a  great  problem,  to 
evade  a  great  difficulty,  and  that  this  solution  and  evasion  were  wrought  out,  or  attempted 
to  be  so,  with  less  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  colored  people  than  in  any  other  State 
where  slavery  had  once  been  established. 

It  is  complained  that  the  whites  of  Mississippi  did  not  at  once  allow  the  freedmen  to  hold 
real  estate,  and  that  each  one  was  required  to  have  a  home  or  employment  by  the  1st  day 
of  January,  1H66. 

In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island,  when  they  were  set  free, 
they  were  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  selecting  homes  at  all.  They  were  required  to  re- 
main with  their  old  masters  and  serve  without  pay;  those  already  bom  when  emancipa- 
tion took  place,  for  life,  and  those  bom  afterwards  from  twenty-one  to  twenty-eight  years. 
In  the  British  West  Indies  an  apprenticeship  of  the  freedman  to  his  former  owner  of  from 
live  to  seven  years  was  required.  The  legislature  of  1865  ^ave  to  the  freedmen  the  right  to 
select  their  own  employers,  and  to  receive  the  wages  of  their  own  labor,  only  requiring  that 
they  should  have  homes  and  an  employer  by  a  day  named. 

Again,  the  States  before  named  just  as  effectually  prohibited  negroes  from  having  real 
estate  as  did  the  legislature  of  Mississippi ;  for  how  could  they  have  real  estate  when  they 
were  b(»und  to  remain  with  and  serve  their  former  owners  for  the  terms  before  stated  f 

But  if  it  be  said  that  it  was  harsh  to  require  the  freedman,  then  just  emancipated,  to  have 
employment,  it  will  be  found  that  this  was  much  less  harsh  than  the  legislation  of  the  North- 
em  StateH.  The  troth  Is  that  all  white  people  who  had  known  anything  of  negro  slavery 
doubted  that,  when  set  free,  they  would  voluntarily  work  and  support  tnemselves,  and  it 
was  feared  that  pauperism  would  be  largely  increased  by  the  emancipation  of  even  a  few 
negroes. 

Massachusetts  prohibited  any  owner  from  even  emancipating  his  slaves  unless  bond  and  se- 
curity were  given  that  he  should  not  become  a  charge  upon  the  town,  stating  as  a  reason 
therefor  that**  great  charges  and  inconvenience  had  accrued  to  divers  towns  by  the  set- 
ting free  of  negro  and  mnlatto  slaves."    Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  prohibited  free  negroes 
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and  mulattoes  from  coming  into  and  settling  in  those  States  without  such  a  bond 
given,  and  they  imposed  heavy  penalties  on  any  person  who  would  harbor,  emploj,  orgn« 
sustenance  to  sucb  a  negro.  And  finally,  after  many  years'  experience  with  this  cImi  d 
people,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  by  constitutional  provision,  prohibited  the  remoTing  to  aod  a«< 
tling  within  their  borders  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  on  any  terms  whatever. 

Oregon  (which  was  settled  almost  exclusively  by  northern  men)  likewise,  by  a  similar 
constitutional  provision,  prohibited  the  immigration  of  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  and  d»> 
prived  all  such  so  settling  in  the  State  of  the  power  to  hold  real  estate  or  to  make  anj  eon* 
tracts  within  the  State,  or  to  maintain  suits  in  her  courts. 

Rhode  Island,  more  than  thirty  years  after  slavery  had  been  abolished  there,  would  sot 
allow  licenses  to  keep  a  tavern  or  any  kind  of  a  public  house  to  be  granted  to  oegroei  or 
mulattoes.  uor  woula  she  allow  a  negro  or  mulatto  to  sell  liquor,  as  the  agent  or  emploj^  of 
a  white  person. 

It  is  objected  to  the  legislation  of  1865  that  the  orphan  children  of  deceased  frndMo 
were  required  to  be  apprenticed,  and  that  in  binding  such  out  the  coilrt  was  required  to  giro 
the  preteience  to  the  former  owner,  if  found  suitable. 

This  provision  in  the  laws  ot  H65  was  much  more  liberal  than  similar  proviaioni  ia 
Northern  States.  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey,  in  their  stat- 
utes abulishing  slavery,  provided  that  the  children  of  living  freedmeu,  not  orphans  smrIj, 
should  remain  bouud  to  their  former  owners  till  they  were  twenty-one  years  old  in  sooe  of 
these  States,  and  till  they  were  twenty -eight  in  others. 

The  Mississippi  acts  of  1665  required  coloied  apprentices  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write, 
but  the  Illinois  8tatutes,  while  requiring  white  apprentices  to  be  taught  to  redd  and  wiiti 
and  to  know  arithmetic,  provided  that  colored  apprentices  should  only  be  taught  to  mi 

It  is  AgSLin  objected  to  the  legislation  of  l^iG^  that  our  colored  friends  were  nnoecettahly 
degrnded  by  the  provision  in  relation  to  their  being  witnesses.  This  provision  allowed  tiwa 
to  be  witnesses  iu  all  cases  where  colored  people  were  interested,  or  had  been  iojuvd, 
although  white  people  were  also  iuterested  in  the  suit  or  proceeding.  This  was  ample  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  colored  people  in  all  cases  where  they  had  any  iuteivsL  It  aof 
were  injured  by  their  exclusion  from  being  witnesses  in  cases  where  whites  only  were  inter- 
ested, it  is  clear  that  ouly  the  whites  themselves  were  the  sufferers.  But  this  law  is  more 
liberal  than  that  which  obtained  in  the  Northern  States  for  many  years  after  slaveiy  had 
been  abolished  there. 

In  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Kansas,  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  not  allowed  to  testifr 
in  any  case  in  vi  hich  a  white  person  was  interested,  although  free  negroes  and  mulattoee 
were  also  interested. 

In  many  States  they  were  not  allowed  to  serve  as  jurors.  In  all  the  New  Eogiand  States 
such  qualifications  were  required  and  such  a  mode  of  selection  adopted  as  almost  iH^cessarilj 
excused  all  negroes  from  juries.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  WiscoDsio, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  expressly  excluded 
from  the  jury-service,  and  in  all  others  they  were  practically  so  excluded. 

Free  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  also  excluded  from  the  service,  in  the  militia  in  the  fol- 
lowing States  :  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  (as  late  as  1866,  and  even  np  to  1675;)  New 
Hampshire,  (up  to  IdVi,  and  afterward ;)  Pennsylvania,  (up  to  1872  ;)  New  .Jersey,  (op  to 
1874.  and  later;)  Vermont,  (up  to  1870;)  Indiana,  (up  to  the  present  time;)  IlliDuis,  (np 
to  1870 ;)  Iowa,  (up  to  1H57,  and  probably  up  to  this  time ;)  Michigan,  (up  to  It^O;)  Wis* 
Qonsin,  (up  to  l8oH,  probably  later;)  Minnesota, (the  same;)  Nevada,  (up  to  1^^  proba- 
bly to  the  present  time;)  Kansas,  (up  to  1859,  and  probably  till  1868.) 

It  is  also  claimed,  as  an  evidence  of  the  unfriendly  feeling  of  the  whites  toward  the  blacks 
in  18(>5,  that  no  provision  was  made  for  their  education.  It  will  be  remembered,  that  at 
that  time  the  State  was  greatly  impoverished,  and  that  no  public  schools  were,  or  could  be, 
put  in  operation  for  any  race.  The  great  and  pressing  necessity  of  our  people  then  was  food 
and  raiment ;  but  even  then,  as  above  shown,  provision  was  made  more  liberal  than  io  tbe 
Northern  States  for  the  education  of  apprenticed  freedmen.  As  late  as  the  6th  of  Marcb, 
]8(i5,  (tbe  very  year  in  which  this  legislation  was  had,)  Indiana  re-enacted  a  provisioo 
which  bad  long  been  standing  on  her  statute-books,  that  the  school  taxes  shuula  onlj  be 
collected  from  whites,  and  only  white  children  should  go  to  tbe  public  schools;  and  ia  lUi- 
nois,  the  schoultax  was  to  be  divided  between  tbe  whites  and  blacks,  by  giving  to  each  race 
what  that  race  paid  ;  which,  considering  the  poverty  and  small  number  of  blacks,  wasaa 
effectual  exclusion  of  that  race  from  the  benefits  of  education.  In  >iebra8ka,  the  codidob 
schools  were  for  whites  only  till  18t)9. 

The  police  regulations  and  provisions  against  vagrancy  as  applied  to  free  negroes  aod 
mulattoes  were  also  more  stringent  in  the  Northern  States  than  those  coutained  in  the  lef^^ 
lation  of  18().^.  In  Massachusetts,  long  after  slavery  was  abolished,  negroes  and  nialattuci 
were  prohibited  from  entertaining  any  negro  or  mulatto  servants,  t.  «.,appreutioes.  lo 
Rhode  Island,  they  were,  as  before  stated,  piobibited  from  keeping  any  public  house  of  eoter* 
tainment  or  ssloon,  nor  were  such  persons  allowed  to  keep  a  disorderly  private  bouse,  Qor 
entertain  at  their  own  pnvate  dwelling  at  unseasonably hourSt  or  in  an  txirapsgant  m**"^ 
any  person  whatever,  under  penalty  of  having  their  private  housekeeping  brukeo  up,  sod 
themselves  bound  out  to  service  for  two  years.    And  in  Illinois  no  person  was  allowed  to 
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)  or  more  servants  of  color  to  meet  at  his  house  for  the  purpose  of  danciDg  and 

lAffes  between  whites  on  one  side  and  negroes  and  molattoes  on  the  other  were 
na  made  void  in  most  of  the  Northern  States.  In  Massacbnsetts,  the  provision 
10  one  of  the  English,  Scot,  or  other  Christian  nation  shall  intermarry  with  a  ne- 
tto,"  and  a  penalty  of  |250  was  imposed  on  any  minister  solemnizing  sach  a  mar- 
Shode  Island,  intermarriages  between  white  and  colored  persons  were  prohib- 
de  void,  and  this  provision  was  re-enacted  as  late  as  1872^  This  provision  was 
a  Maine  in  the  revision  of  1871.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ne- 
probably  in  other  States,  such  Intermarriages  were  declared  void,  and  thene  pro- 
)  re-enacted  in  some  (f  these  States  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  In  Illinois 
I,  such  iuiermarriages  were  so  thoroughly  condemned  that  llie  parties  to  them 
ed  by  confinement  in  the  penitentiary.  And  in  Illinois  they  were  also  punished 
1^,  and  an  officer  granting  license  for  such  a  marriage  was  made  thereafter  ineli- 
».  In  these  last  two  States,  as  a  condition  of  settling  and  remaining  there,  in  ad- 
at  has  been  befoie  set  forth,  colored  persons  were  rec^uired  to  give  bonds  in  large 
hich  were  to  be  forfeited  upon  the  least  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  by 

right  of  voting,  the  laws  in  the  Northern  States  were  equally  stringent  as  against 
be  African  race.  In  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
ndiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Oregon,  Nebra8ka,  Nevada,  Kan- 
l^roes  and  mulattoes  were  prohibited  from  voting  ;  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  (see 
le  provision  remained  unchanged  until  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
1  many  of  these,  the  provihion  excluding  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  voting  re- 
anged  in  terms  in  their  present  constitutions,  and  their  right  to  vote  in  tnere 
entirely  in  the  fifteenth  amendment.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  in  some  of  the^e 
tnralized  foreigners  and  Indians  were  allowed  to  vote,  yet  the  right  was  denied 
f  African  descent;  and  it  will  be  noted,  also,  that  this  exclusion  obtained  in 
here  the  colored  population  was  so  small  that  if  they  had  been  allowed  to  vote, 
of  the  right  by  them  would  have  had  but  little  effect  on  the  result  of  the  elec- 
the  right  of  voting  was  almost  universally  considero'l  as  belonging  Holely  to  the 
e  Northern  States,  up  to  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  I  reier  to  (he 
DS  of  Pieeident  Lincoln,  dated  liecember,  1863,  and  July,  18()4,  and  desitrned 
reconstruction  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which  suffrage  was  confined  to  whites 
L^ongress,  in  the  year  J  864,  passed  an  act  for  the  same  purpose,  giving  only 
ight  to  vote,  (^ee  U.  6.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  13.  pp.  7.37  and  744. 
r.  Lincoln's  proclamation,  above  referred  to.  dated  December,  1863,  this  remark- 
)  occu's :  *•  That  any  provision  that  may  be  adopted  by  such  State  government  " 
» the  State  governments  to  be  reconstructed  in  the  Southern  States  under  his 
u]  '*  in  relation  to  the  freed  people  of  such  State,  which  shall  recognize  and 
'  permanent  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be  cousist- 
porary  arrangement^  with  their  present  condition  as  a  laboring,  landless,  and 
ass,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the  national  Executive,'*  [meaning  himself. J 
^ech  which  he  made  afterward»on  the  J  1th  of  April,  1865,  at  Washington,  being 
;ch  ever  made  by  him,  he  distinctly  admitted  that  he  referred  by  this  clause  to  a 
pprenticeship  of  freed  men  after  their  emancipation. 

snded  in  the  summer  of  1865.  The  slaves  were  emancipated  suddenly,  without 
^paration.  The  emancipation  was  sweeping,  including  all.  Many  thousands  of 
u  had^abaudoued  their  homes,  and  had  congregated  in  the  cities,  and  were  living 
|y  of  the  FreediL'en's  Hureau. 

had  just  been  devastated  by  war.  The  people  were  without  proper  farming 
and  stock,  and  without  the  means  of  buying  them.  Proper  food  and  raiment 
be  had.  A  large  number  of  men  bad  just  returned  from  the  army,  without  the 
ipport  and  without  employment.  The  government  over  the  State  was  partly  civil 
cnilitary,  and  the  bounds  of  neither  were  accurately  defined  and  understood, 
leople  were  overwhelmed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen 
lie  blacks  were  almost  stupefied  by  the  novel  circumstances  which  surrounded 
her  did  nor  could  fully  comprehend  the  results  of  the  war. 
ese  circumstances,  the  white  race  was  called  upon  to  solve  the  most  difficult 
t  had  ever  been  presented  to  the  human  intellect.  The  time  was  unsuited  for 
^liberate  action,  yet  the  duty  to  act  was  emergent,  not  admitting  of  delay.  Is  it 
;red  that  the  first  effort  that  was  made,  though  intended  only  as  a  temporary 
t,  was  a  mistake  f  Is  it  strange  that,  in  gropiog  their  way  through  this  darkness, 
ing  to  solve  this  great  problem,  they  fell  into  the  paths  which  had  been  trodden 
Bs  of  the  North  and  of  England  f  And  is  it  now  still  core  strange  that,  having 
eir  error  in  about  a  j'ear  after  it  was  committed,  by  a  repeal  of  the  most  obnox- 
ms,  they  are  now  charged  with  vindictiveness  and  enmity  toward  the  freedmen, 

who,  under  circumstances  far  more  favorable,  acting  calmly  and  in  perfect 
n  their  own  good  time,  passed  more  stringent  regulations,  and  kept  them  in  force 
tars,  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  acted  justly  and  properly  Y 
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I  have  DOW  done  with  this  lefi^islation.  If  yonr  colored  friends  who  are  coDvinced  of  the 
corruption  of  the  republicans  still  refuse  to  act  with  us,  I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry  for  it, 
both  for  their  sake  and  ours.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  to  yon  that  there  are  many  thoQ> 
sands  of  the  colored  people  of  this  State  who  have  sigDi6ed  Uieir  intention  to  vote  with  os. 
These  are  quite  sufficient  to  carry  the  election.  When  the  feast  shall  come,  I  shall  be  t&j 
sorry  to  see  that  any  of  the  invited  guests  were  kept  away  by  their  own  blindness  orwillfal* 
ness.  Nevertheless,  having  chosen  to  remain  away,  they  can't  complain.  The  people  of 
this  State  have  decreed  the  overthrow  of  the  present  corrupt  government,  and  it  maUera  hot 
little  who  shall  endeavor  to  support  it,  that  decree  will  be  made  effectual  in  November. 
Yours,  truly, 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 
J.  J.  Halbrrt, 

Chairman  Democratic  Conservative  CluJb^  Terry,  Miss, 

Q.  Do  these  appendixes  refer  yon  to  articles  in  the  constitations  of 
other  States  and  enactments  by  article  and  page  f — A,  They  do. 
The  following  is  the  appendix : 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Negroes  were  not  allowed  to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia,  but  they  were  required  to  stt»d 
the  calls  of  the  militia  companies,  and  to  do  such  work  as  might  be  required  of  them  b/tke 
officers.    (Revision  of  Mass.  Laws  of  1814,  p  386.) 

Negroes  and  mulattoes  were  prohibited  from  entertaining  any  negro  or  mulatto  servaots, 
under  a  penalty  of  five  shillings  for  each  offense ;  and  if  any  were  unable  to  pay  the  fine,  be 
was  to  work  in  the  hou<«e  of  correction,  at  hard  labor,  for  two  days  for  each  shillio^  of  the 
fine.    {lb.) 

The  statute  recited  in  its  preamble  that  great  charge  and  inconvenience  have  occorreJtt 
divers  towns  by  releasing  and  setting  free  neeroes  and  mulatto  slaves,  and  then  enacted  tbt 
no  such  persons  shall  be  freed  until  bond  and  security  be  first  given  to  indemnify  the  town 
against  such  negro  or  mulatto  becoming  a  charge  on  the  town.     (/A.,  p.  745.) 

In  the  same  book,  page  748,  it  is  enacted  that  if  a  negro  or  mulatto  shall  strike  anj  per- 
son of  the  English  or  other  Christian  nation,  he  shall  be  punished  by  a  severe  whippiof,  it 
the  discretion  of  the  justice. 

And  at  the  same  place  it  is  enacted  that  no  one  of  the  English,  Scot,  or  olber  Cbristiu 
nation  shall  intermarry  with  a  negro  or  mulatto,  and  a  penalty  of  fifty  pounds  (|'ioO)  isim- 
posed  on  any  minister  who  shall  solemnize  such  a  marriage 

In  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  1836,  page  475,  intermarriage  between  whites  and  bladu 
is  again  prohibited. 

RHODR  ISLAND. 

In  the  Revision  of  the  statutes  of  J 822,  page  371,  intermarriage  between  whites  and  bitcb 
was  prohibited,  and  such  a  marriage  declared  void.  This  provision  was  CAmtiuued  io  ib« 
revision  of  1857,  page  312,  and  also  in  the  revision  of  1872,  eight  years  after  the  war  clused, 
page  3^t,  and  a  person  joining  such  persons  in  marriage  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  $^0,  Whiles 
only  allowed  to  vote.    (Rev.  of  18>i2,  p.  89.) 

The  granting  of  license  for  keeping  taverns,  ale-houses,  victual ing-houses,  cook-.'^bof^ 
oyster-shops,  and  for  retailing  liquors,  was  prohibited  to  *'any  colored  or  black  person; 
nor  shall  any  white  pernon.  duly  licensed,  suffer  any  black  or  colored  person  iu  bii«  empKw. 
or  his  agent,  to  sell  any  liquor  whatever,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  such  license. " 
(Rev.  of  1822,  p.  296.) 

In  the  same  book,  on  page  444,  it  is  enacted  **  that  if  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  shiH 
keep  a  disorderly  house  or  entertain  any  person  at  unseasonable  hours  or  in  an  extrtttatai 
tnanner^'*  the  town-council  may  break  up  the  housekeeping  of  such  negro  or  mulatto,  aod 
bind  him  out  to  serve  for  two  years. 

Slavery  was  abolinhed  in  Rhode  Island  in  1784,  but  their  children  were  continued  oo^ 
the  control  of  their  owners  until  they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

By  constitution  of  1844,  only  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  allowed  to  vote.  "Hiis 
excluded  negroes,  as  they  were  not  citizens  then. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Slavery  was  abolished  in  1784,  by  declaring  free  all  bom  of  slave  mothers  after  that  tiaie, 
but  these  children  were  bound  to  serve  their  owners  until  the  age  of  twenty-tire  ynn* 
Those  born  l>efore  were  continued  in  slavery.   (See  Jackson  vs.  Bullock,  2  Conn.  B.,  ^) 

In  revision  of  1821  (see  constitution  of  Connecticut,  art.  6)  only  whites  were  allowed 
tp  vote. 

The  amended  constitution  of  1845  contains  the  same  provision,  (see  Rev.  of  1849,  p.  470 
and  this  provision  remains  in  words  in  the  constitution  of  Connecticut  up  to  the  preseot 
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time.    A  negro  cannot  now  vote  in  Connecticut  except  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unted  States  ;  the  State  constitution  prohibits  it.     (Bee  Kev.  of  1875,  p.  52,  L.  II.) 

Negroes  were  prohibited  from  serving  in  the  militia  in  Revision  of  1(539,  p.  4*26,  and  in 
the  Kvvision  of  JH49,  p.  652,  in  the  Revision  of  1806,  p.  557,  and  this  prohibition  was  left 
out  only  in  the  Revision  of  the  present  year,  (1875,)  p.  1 J 1. 

VERMONT. 

Only  whites  allowed  to  serve  in  the  militia.  (Rev.  of  1825,  p.  611.)  This  provision 
continued  in  the  Revision  of  1840,  p.  557,  and  Revision  of  1850,  p.  630,  and  left  out  in  Re- 
vision of  1870,  p.  645. 

MEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Whites  only  allowed  in  militia.  (Rev.  of  1853,  p.  197.)  I  found  no  statute  later  in  date 
to  this. 

MAINE. 

Marriage  between  whites  and  negroes  prohibited.  (Rev.  of  1841,  p.  359;  Continued  in 
Rev.  of  1857,  p.  390,  and  also  in  Rev.  of  1871,  p.  483. )  . 

Citizens  of  United  States  only  voters,  (excluding  blacks,  as  they  were  not  citizens.) 
(Constitution  of  Maine  of  1819,  art.  2.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Slavery  was  abolished  in  this  State  in  1780.  (Dunlap's  Revision,  p.  126.) 
The  act,  after  an  eloquent  recital  of  the  wrongs  of  slaves  and  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  a 
reference  to  the  happy  condition  of  the  whites  m  escaping  the  slavery  to  which  they  had 
been  doomed  by  the  British,  and  declaring  the  whites  by  long  experience  had  been  weaued 
ftt>m  prejudices,  and  that  their  hearts  were  now  filled  with  benevolence  and  kindness  toward 
all  men,  and  that  in  justice  to  the  unhappy  slaves  they  now  proceeded  to  act,  then  merely 
set  free  those  who  shall  be  born  within  the  State  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  retaining  all 
others  in  slavery ;  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  all  so  born  and  set  free  should  be  servants, 
and  bound  to  their  owners  till  they  were  twenty*eight  years  of  age. 

Negroes  and  mulattoes  were  excluded  from  militia  duty  till  1872.  (Purdon's  Dig.,  p.  1269  ; 
Brightiey*s  Purdon*s  Dig.,  p.  1040.)  They  were  not  allowed  to  serve  on  a  jury..  (Bright- 
ley's  Purdon's  Dig.,  p.  829.)    Whites  only  were  allowed  to  vote  till  1870. 

NEW    JERSEY. 

Act  passed  February,  1820,  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  made  free  every  child 
born  of  a  slave  since  July  the  4th,  1804,  but  provided  that  such  child  should  remain  the 
servant  of  the  owner  of  his  or  her  mother,  as  if  bound  to  service' by  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  until  the  male  children  were  twenty-eight,  and  the  female  twenty-one,  years  of  age. 
(Revision  of  1847,  p.  360.) 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1846,  (same  Revision,  p.  380,)  an  act  was  passed  to  abolish  slavery 
Really,  and  every  slave  then  in  the  Stare  was  made  free ;  but  every  such  freedman  was 
made  an  apprentice  to  his  then  owner,  who  was  only  allowed  to  discharge  him  from  serv- 
ice by  procuring  the  certificates  of  the  overseers  of  the  poor  and  of  two  justices,  that  such 
apprentice  proposed  to  be  freed  was  of  sound  mind  and  capable  of  making  a  support :  or, 
inritbout  such  certificate,  if  the  owner  would  give  bond,  with  security,  that  the  negro  would 
not  become  a  charge  on  the  county. 

The  children  of  these  apprentices  were  to  be  supported  by  their  naasters  till  they  were 
six  years  old,  and  then,  in  all  ca.ses,  they  were  to  be  bound  as  poor  children  by  overseers 
«f  the  poor,  the  owner  having  the  preference.  Persons  enticing  away  such  apprentices 
^were  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  fined  $100,  and  persons  harboring  such  ap- 
prentices  were  made  liable  to  pay  one  dollar  for  each  day  they  so  harbored  them. 

Only  whites  were  allowed  to  be  enrolled  in  the  military,  {Ibid^  745,)  and  only  whites  were 
entitled  to  vote.  (See  constitution  of  1847,  art.  2.) 

This  constitution,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  has  not  been  changed. 

OHIO. 

Act  passed  in  1804  prohibited  after  June  1st  of  that  year  any  black  or  mulatto  persons 
from  settling  or  residing  in  the  State  without  a  certificate  of  freedom ;  any  person  employing 
«nch  a  person  without  certificate  shall  be  fined  from  $10  to  $50.  (Revision  of  1847,  p. 
^92.)  In  1807,  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  any  negro  or  mulatto  from  settling  in  the  State 
Xinless  he  shall,  within  twenty  days  after  his  arrival,  give  bond,  with  two  or  more  freehold 
sureties,  in  the  penalty  of  $500,  conditioned  for  the  good  behavior  of  such  negro  or  mulatto. 
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and  to  pa}'  for  his  support,  in  case  be  shall  be  nnable  to  support  himself;  and  if  any  ne^ 
or  mulatto  shall  immig;rate  into  the  State  without  complying  with  the  above,  it  wts  mtde 
the  duty  of  the  overseer  of  the  poor  to  remove  him  as  a  pauper.  ( ib.^  p.  593. )  And  if  any  person 
shall  employ,  harbor,  or  conceal  such  negro  or  mulatto,  who  has  not  complied  with  theabore, 
he  shall  forfeit  ^100,  and  bo  liable  to  support  the  same  in  case  he  becomes  unable  to  do 
so.  (lb.) 

In  the  same  act,  a  negro  or  mulatto  was  made  an  incompetent  witness  in  ^ny  case  la 
which  a  white  person  wan  interested,  (ib.) 

The  conHiituiiou  of  Ohio  in  force  when  the  war  ended  confined  the  right  to  Tote  to 
whiles.     (Const,  of  Ohio,  Art.  V,  $  1.) 

In  I'^fiU  nn  act  was  passed  directing  judges  of  election  to  reject  all  voters  who  had  a  d'u- 
tinct  and  vibible  admixture  of  Africau  biood.  (Swan  &  Critchfieid's  Statutes  of  Ohio,  p.  .>ld.} 
Judges  receiving  such  voten  were  made  liable  to  a  tine  from  $100  to  |5U0,  and  to  impmoD- 
ment  fiom  one  to  t»ix  months;  and  ak.y  persou  aiding  or  advising  such  voting  was  made 
liable  to  same  inipriHonment.     {lb.) 

In  H6I,  (see  Swan  At  Sayler's  Revision  of  18(>8,  p.  267,)  an  act  was  passed  prohibitipf 
any  person  of  pure  white  blood  from  intermarrying  or  having  illicit  carnal  intercourse  wiik 
any  iie{;ro,  or  with  any  perHon  having  a  distinct  and  visible  admixture  of  African  blood,  un- 
der penalty  of  a  fine  of  $'00,  and  imprisonment  for  three  months. 

In  1H(>8  an  act  was  passed  (S.  &  S.,  p.  336)  containing  severe  provisions  against  oegmi 
voting. 

Negroes  not  allowed  to  serve  as  jurors,  (Laws  of  Ohio  of  1840,  p.  27  ;  Swanks  Rerinooof 
1859,  p.  4»7  ;  Kevision  of  1861,  p.  751,)  and  the  prohibition  was  in  foice  in  iS6S, 

INDIANA. 

By  statute  (see  Revision  of  1831,  p.  375)  free  negroes  were  prohibited  from  settling  in  (I» 
State,  unless  bond  and  security  for  $100  in  each  case  was  given  that  he  should  not  becooe 
a  charge  on  the  county  as  a  pauper ;  and  it  was  provided  that  if  the  negro  was  coDTiet«d  at' 
any  penal  offense,  (however  trivial,  as  an  afi^ray  or  gaming,)  the  whole  liond  was  torf«ted. 

A  negro  settling  in  the  State,  and  failing  to  give  the  bond,  was  to  be  hired  out  hy  apobJie 
officer  for  six  months,  unless  he  removed  from  the  State  ;  and  any  person  hiring  or  barbor- 
ing  such  a  negro  was  liable  to  be  fined  $1,000. 

A  negro  or  mulatto  having  one«fourth  negro  blood  could  not  be  a  witness  for  or  a^tiiuti 
white  person,  (/^id.,  p.404.) 

Hy  the  first  constitution,  adopted  in  1816,  only  whites  were  allowed  to  vote,  (art.6,  $ ),) 
and  only  whites  could  be  in  the  militia. 

(Art.  7,  $  11.)  Marriages  between  whites  and  blacks  were  prohibited,  and  if  sacb  p^- 
sons  should  go  out  of  the  State  to  marry,  the  marriage  was  void  in  Indiana.  Wbihsvvi 
blacks  or  mulattoes  intermarrying  were  liable  to  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  trom  one 
to  ten  years,  and  all  persons  aiding  in  or  advising  such  marriage  were  punishable  in  the 
same  way,  and  any  person  concealing  or  harboring  whites  and  negroes  who  had  intervir- 
ried,  with  intent  to  prevent  their  detection  and  punishment,  were  punishable  in  tbepeoites- 
tiary  from  one  to  five  years.     {Ibid.,  pp.  595  and  970.  ) 

No  want  of  religious  belief  in  whites  was  a  ground  to  exclude  them  as  witnesses;  l«l 
blacks  and  mulattoes  were  excluded  in  cases  for  or  against  whites.  (Revision  of  1843,^ 
719.)    This  provision  was  in  force  at  least  as  late  as  1862.  (G.  and  H.,  Stat,  vol.  2,p.l66-) 

The  constitution  of  Indiana  made  in  1851,  and  still  remaining  as  then  writt«D  tt  lei^ 
as  late  as  1870,  prohibits  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  voting,  (Art.  V.,  $  5,)  and  Ait  XiU 
of  that  constitution  prohibits  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  moving  to  and  settling  io  ^ 
State,  and  that  constitution  makes  void  all  contracts  made  with  negroes  and  mulstioesf<i 
coming  into  the  State,  and  punishes  all  persons  employing  them  or  encouraging  tbem  i* 
settle  in  the  State,  from  $50  to  $500. 

In  the  revision  of  1852,  p.  361,  the  same  provision  heretofore  set  out  as  to  iniemasvi^ 
between  whites  and  blacks  was  continued.  By  statute,  negroes  coming  into  tbeSi*t^ 
settle  in  violation  of  the  constitution  were  liable  to  l>e  fined  trom  $10  to  $500.  (Rer.li^ 
p.  :J76.) 

And  by  that  constitution  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  excluded  from  the  militit,  {^ 
XII,  $  1 ,)  and  this  provision  is  still  in  force.    (Davis's  Supp.  of  1870,  p.  341.) 

In  1860,  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  not  liable  to  school  taxes,  nor  entitled  to  tbe  beoe^t 
of  school-funds  in  Indiana.    (G.  and  H.,Rev.,  voL  1,  p.  542.) 

This  provision  was  re-enacted  on  6th  of  March,  1865.    (Davis*s  Supp.,  p.440. ) 

Very  stringent  laws  were  passed  to  carry  out  that  provision  of  the  constitution  wbicbfx^ 
hibited  negroes  from  settling  in  the  State,  and  these  were  not  repealed  till  22d  of  Febntf^* 
1867,  but  the  constitution  itself  remained  unchanged  in  1870,  and  is  probably  so  t^^ 
time. 

ILLINOIS. 

At  ac  early  da^  Illinois  prohibited  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  settling  in  tbe  State,  ^ 
ess  they  had  certificates  of  freedom,  and  unless  each  settler  should  give  bond  also  io  »* 
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$1,000.  with  good  secnrityf  that  he  would  not  become  a  charf^e  upon  the  county 
r,  and  that  he  would  at  all  times  demean  himself  accordiue  to  law  ;  and  any  per- 
or  ^i'^iDf?  sustenance  to  a  ne^ro  or  mulatto  settling  in  the  State  in  violation  of 
as  liable  to  a  fine  of  $.'>00.  (Rev.  Statures  of  Illinois  of  lt<29,  p.  109. ) 
es  between  whites  and  blacks  or  mulattoes  were  prohibited  and  persons  violat- 
itnte  on  the  subject  were  t»  be  whipped  with  thirty-nine  lashes  and  imprisoned 
ind  persons  solemnising  such  marriages,  or  granting  license  therefor,  were  to  be 
,  bcd  to  be  thereafter  ineligible  to  hold  office  in  that  State,  (ib.)  This  was  con- 
he  revision  of  1845,  p.  353. 

revised  Statutes  of  1833,  p.  357,  the  same  provision  as  to  settling  in  the  State  of 
38  and  mulattoes  will  be  found. 

onstitution  of  Illinois  by  which  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  slavery 
lied,  but  the  apprenticing  and  binding  out  of  negro  servants  was  authorized.  Un- 
mstitution  there  were  many  stringent  and  severe  provisions  enacted  to  secure  the 
the  master  to  the  apprentice  and  to  his  labor,  and  to  enforce  subordination  of  ne- 
mulaltoes.  These  will  be  found  in  the  revision  of  1833,  commencing  on  page  457. 
BUI  is  a  prohibition  against  any  negro  or  mulatto  being  brought  into  the  State  to 
without  bond  and  security  in  |l,0(K),  given  to  indemnify  the  counties  against  the 
oming  a  pauper.  Free  negroes  were  also  required  to  have  certificates  of  freedom) 
ton  hiring  one  without  a  certificate  was  to  pay  $1.50  for  each  day  he  so  hired  him. 
^ro  servant,  (apprentice,)  **  being  lazy,  disorderly,  or  guilty  of  misbehavior  to  his 
bis  family,  was  punishable  with  stripes,  and  if  he  refused  to  work  he  was  to  be 
thereto  in  like  manner,  and,  moreover,  was  compelled  to  serve,  after  bis  term  bad 
vo  days  for  every  one  he  had  refused  to  work.  And  if  he  ran  awav,  be  was  also 
to  pay,  after  his  term  was  out,  all  expense  of  catching  and  bnngi!ig  him  home.  I ! 

lloMed  to  acquire  ** goods  and  money  "  only,  not  real  estate,  nor  was  be  allowed 
I  any  commodity  without  the  consent  of  his  master. 

lound  or  apprenticed  servants  were  also  pnnishable  in  all  cases  by  wbTpping  when 
IS  were  punishable  by  fine.  (This  provision  was  continued  in  revision  of  1845.) 
Don  permitting  slaves  or  servants  of  color,  to  the  number  of  three  or  more,  to  as- 
his  or  her  house,  for  the  purpose  of  dancing  or  reveling,  was  fined  $'20  and  costs, 
aves  or  servants  put  in  jail  and  whipped.     This  was  continued  in  the  revision  of  ' 

ices  were  also  required  to  be  taught  to  read,  write,  and  to  know  arithmetic  ;  but  | 

apprentice  was  only  to  be  taught  to  read,  (see  t6.,  p.  90. )  This  provision  continued 
I  of  1858,  p.  817. 

I  were  not  allowed  to  be  witnesses  for  or  against  whites. 

ion  of  1845,  pp.  154  and  237,  keepers  of  public  houses  were  prohibited  from  enter- 
ese  servants,  negroes,  and  mulattoes,  and  the  provision  against  their  being  wit- 
ere  whites  were  interested  was  continued,  with  the  enactment  that  a  mulatto  hav- 
»urih  negro  blood  should  be  excluded,  and  Indians  were  only  excluded  if  they  had 
ku  blood. 

same  revision,  p.  387.no  negro*  or  mulatto  was  permitted  to  reside  in  the  State 
certificate  of  his  freedom,  and  without  giving  bond  and  surety,  in  the  penalty  of  | 

;ainst  his  becoming  a  charge  on  the  c-ounty,  and  further  *^  that  be  or  she  would  at  | 

lemean  himself  or  herself  in  strict  conformity  with  -the  laws  of  this  State,  that  ! 

r  hereafter  may  be  enacted;'*  and  for  any  violation  of  the  laws  (however  trivial)  \ 

penalty  of  $1,000  was  recoverable.    And  any  person  harboring  a  negro  or  mu-  j 

iring,  or  giving  him  sustenance,  not  having  such  certificate  or  giving  such  bond,  I 

was  a  resident  when  the  law  was  passed,  was  to  be  fined  $500. 
roes  and  mulattoes  were  compelled  to  register  their  certificates  of  freedom  and  all 
I  of  their  families,  &.C.,  and  all  not  having  such  certificates  were  deemed  runaway  > 

d  were  to  be  caught  and  advertised  and  hired  out. 

>erson  bringing  a  negro  into  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  him  was  finable  $  1 00.  \ 

state  of  adultery  by  white  with  black,  and  vice  versa^  punished  with  $500  fine  I 

sonment  in  penitentiary  for  a  year,  and  for  each  succeeding  offense  the  parties  were  | 

lished  doubly,  trebly,  &c.    By  the  new  constitution  of  1847,  only  whiles  were  , 

)  vote,  (Art.  IV,  $  ],)  or  to  serve  in  the  militia,  (Art.  VIII.)    Apportionments  for  { 

of  the  legislature  were  to  be  according  to  white  population,  (Art.  Ill,  $  8.)  ■       t 

XIV,  tbe  legislature  was  required  at  Us  first  session  to  pass  such  laws  as  would  j 

prevent  free  persons  of  color  from  immigrating  to  and  settling  in  the  State,  and 
t  effectually  the  owners  of  slaves  from  bringing  them  into  the  State  for  the  pur-  1 

(tting  them  free.  I 

nary,  1858,  (Revised  Statutes  of  1857,  p.  824,)  the  legislature  carried  out  this  \ 

by  the  most  stringent  legislation,  and  among  them  was  a  prohibition  against  any 
inginginto  the  State  any  colored  person,  slave  or  free,  under  the  penalty  of  a  fine  of  j 

imprisonment  for  one  year.  And  it  was  also  provided  that  if  any  negro  or  mu- 
d  or  free,  shall  come  into  the  State  and  remain  ten  days,  with  the  evident  intent 
g  there,  he  shall  be  deemed  guiltv  of  a  high  misdemeanor  and  fined  $50,  and  he 
3ld  to  pay  fine  and  costs,  (if  unable  to  pay  them,)  and  his  purchaser  shall  have 
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tbe  rififht  to  compel  him  to  work,  and  if,  when  his  term  of  service  under  the  sale  is  (mt,bi 
don't  leave  the  State  in  ten  days,  he  shall  be  fined  $100  and  be  sold  again  ;  and  this  piocen 
of  fiue,  it  being  increased  at  every  succeeding^  offtinse  $60,  was  to  eo  on  till  tbe  oefrroor 
mulatto  died  or  left  the  State.  In  the  same  book,  p.  4f>0,  persons  of  color  were  to  biveoo 
other  interest  in  the  common-school  taxes,  except  sach  amount  as  they  paid  ibemKlm. 
The  provision  hereinbefore  set  out  Af^ainst  intermarrying  between  whites  and  persons  of 
color,  (p.  519,)  against  their  being  witnesses,  (pp.  257  and  377.)  were  continued  in  thenvB* 
ion  of  iS^iSf  and  were  not  repealed  till  1865.  The  same  provisions  also  as  to  aduitcfj  be- 
tween whites  and  blacks  were  continued  in  the  revision  of  1858,  p.  418,  with  a  special  prth 
viso,  to  preveiit  all  misunderstanding,  that  the  law  was  not  to  apply  where  whites  aiooewE^ 
the  guilty  parties. 

Tbe  constitutional  provisions  before  set  out  remained  onchan^ed  and  unaltered  till  Ai- 
gust,  1870. 

IOWA. 

Constitution  of  1846,  article  6,  allows  only  whites  in  the  militia ;  and  by  article  3,  s«cti» 
1,  only  whites  were  allowed  to  vote. 

Indians,  negroes,  and  mulattoes  not  allowed  to  give  evidence  in  a  case  where  wfaitr; ue 
interested.     (Code  of  1851,  section  322,  not  repealed  till  1860.)  . 

By  the  new  constitution  of  1857,  idiot«i,  insane  persons,  and  those  convicted  of  infmam 
crimes,  and  colored  persons  not  allowed  to  vote.  (Article  2,  sections  1  and  5.)  Onlj  vbiis 
allowed  in  the  militia. 

MICHIGAN. 

Constitution  of  1835 — only  whites  allowed  to  vote. 

By  the  constitution  of  1850.  article  7,  whites,  unnaturalized  foreigners  who  havedeclvp^ 
their  intentions  to  become  citizens,  and  civilized  Indians  were  allowed  to  vote,  bat  not  ne- 
groes or  mulattoes.  By  article  17,  whites  only  were  allowed  to  serve  in  the  miliiia.  Br 
the  revision  of  1850,  page  950,  intermarriages  between  whites  and  blacks  were  prDbiblu>d. 
This  provision  was  re-enacted  in  the  last  code  there  in  1871,  page  1463.  N^roes  were  il- 
lowea  to  vote  and  serve  in  the  militia  in  1870,  and  not  before. 

WISCONSIN. 

Under  the  constitution,  article  11,  these  persons  only  were  allowed  to  vote: 

1st.  White  citizens  of  the  United  States.    2d.  White  persons  of  foreign  birth,  wbobd 

merelv  declared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens.    3d.  Indians  who  had  been declired  b; 

act  of  Congress  citizens ;  and  also  any  civilized  person  of  Indian  descent. 
Whites  only  were  allowed  in  the  militia,  (Rev.  Statutes  of  i858,  p.  340;)  and  oolywbites 

were  allowed  to  serve  on  juries.     (/6.,  p.  65.) 

MINNESOTA. 

Constitution  of  1857  made  white  citizens  and  white  foreigners  voters,  as  in  the  eoD«titotia 
of  Wisconsin;  persons  of  mixed  Indian  blood,  who  have  adopted  the  customs  aod  hsbitsof 
civilization ;  and  also  persons  of  whole  Indian  blood,  who  adopted  the  langasge,  h&bitt, 
and  customs  of  civilization,  and  after  being  examined  by  a  court  and  found  conipeteDt,vere 
also  made  voters ;  but  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  excluded. 

In  the  revinion  of  1858,  only  whites  could  be  grand  jurors,  (p.  749,)  andoDl/wbiW 
could  serve  in  the  militia,  (p.  798. ) 

OREGON. 

Constitution  of  1857,  whites  only  were  voters,  (article  2;)  and  the  constitution,  while i^ 
prohibited  slavery,  also  prohibited  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coming  into  tbe  Stai^i  <)' 
holding  real  estate  there,  or  making  any  contracts  wiihin  the  State,  or  maintaioiDgsojss!^ 
within  its  courts ;  and  the  legislature  was  required  to  pass  laws  to  carry  out  this  provi^oo- 
This  constitution  was  unchanged  in  1872,  and  probably  is  so  at  this  time.  By  the  Beti^ 
Statutes  of  1872,  page  291,  only  whites  are  allowed  to  serve  on  juries. 

NEBRASKA.       . 

By  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1866, negroes  were  not  allowed  to  vote;  but  unnttnwli*^ 
whites,  foreigners  who  had  merely  declared  their  intentions  to  become  citizens,  were  allowed 
to  vote,  ( 145. )  **  •  *  Marriages  were  made  void  when  one  party  is  white  and  the  otter 
bad  one-fourth  (i)  or  more  of  negro  blood.   (Page  254.) 

The  statute  on  ihe  subject  of  common  schools  declared  that  for  the  purpose  of  affordioO 
free  educfition  **  to  all  white  youths  "  a  school -tax  should  be  levied  on  whites  only.  ('*> 
p.  372. ) 
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bis  provision  was  not  changed  till  1869. 

be  statute  on  witnesses  provided  that  every  human  being  of  sufficient  capacity  to  under- 

d  the  obligation  of  an  oath  is  a  competent  witness    •     *     *    except  the  following : 

irst,  persons  of  unsound  mind,  &c 

^coucl,  Indians  and  negroes,  who  appear  incapable  of  receiving  iust  impressions  of  the 

I  respecting  which  they  are  examined,  or  of  relating  them  intelligently  or  truly,   {lb., 

19) 

nly  whites  were  allowed  to  serve  on  juries.    ( A6.,  p.  509. ) 

he  constitution  of  the  State  was  adopted  in  1867.     It  excluded  negroes  and  mulattoes 

1  voting,  but  allowed  unnaturalized  foreigners  to  vote  as  soon  as  they  had  declared  their 

ntion  to  become  citizens.    (Article  2,  section  2.) 

he  prohibitioo  of  intermarriage  between   whites  and  blacks  was  re-enacted  in  the  code 

ti7i,  page  462,  and  also  exclusion  of  negroes  from  juries.    {lb  ,  p.  642. ) 

NEVADA. 

onstitutinn  framed  in  1864  ;  allows  whites  only  to  vote,    (Article  ^.) 
I  the  revision  of  1673,  (page  359, )  whites  allowed  only,  in  the  militia. 

KAN8A8. 

egroes  excluded  from  jury  bv  statute  of  1855.    (Page  445.) 

Carriages  between  whites  and  blacks  void.    (16.,  p.  488.) 

egroes  excluded  from  common  schools,  (/&.,  p.  700,)  and  this  exclusion  remained  till 

fatnesses  declared  not  incompetent  from  any  want  of  religious  belief,  but  no  negro  or 

atto,  bond  or  free,  was  allowed  to  testify  in  a  case,  civil  or  criminal,  wherein  a  white 

on  ViQS  interested.    This  is  omitted  in  the  revision  of  1868.    (Stat.  1H55,  p.  765  ) 

y  tlie  constitution  of  Kansas,  adopted  J659,  negroes  were  not  allowed  to  vote,  but  nat- 

ized  foreigners  were.     (Article  V.) 

hey  were  excluded  from  the  militia.   (Article  VIII.) 

nly  electors,  amd  they  were  white  only,  were  allowed   to  sit  on  juries.     (Revision  of 

),  p.  534,  and  pp.  40  and  65.) 

NEW  YORK. 

here  were  no  statutes  of  the  State  in  the  State  library  during  the  time  that  slavery  was 
lished  there,  nor  shortly  afterward ;  hence  I  was  unable  to  make  any  abstract  of  its  laws 
his  subject. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

nee  the  foregoing  was  in  type  I  have  procured  a  copy  of  the  debates  between  Mr.  Lin- 
and  Mr.  Douglas  in  1858,  and  I  find  the  following  remarkable  passage,  which  goett  to 
V  what  were  Mr.  Lincoln's  opinions  then  as  to  citizenship  of  the  colored  race,  and 
if  the  whites  of  this  State  erred  in  1865  in  refusing  to  allow  to  the  colored  people 
:ical  and  social  rights,  they  had  Mr.  Liucoln*s  authority  to  sustain  them : 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  donH  want  to  read  at  any  greater  length,  but  this  is  thn  true  com- 
ion  of  all  I  have  ever  said  in  regard  to  the  institutions  ot  slavery  and  the  black  race. 
I  is  the  whole  of  it,  and  anytbin  g  that  argues  me  into  his  idea  of  perfect  social  and  po- 
ll equality  with  the  negro,  is  but  a  specious  and  fantastic  armngement  of  word.«,  by 
;h  a  man  can  prove  a  horse-chestnnt  to  be  a  chestnut-horse.  I  will  say  here,  while 
1  this  subject,  that  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  insti- 
m  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  1  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and 
ve  DO  inclination  to  do  so.  I  have  no  purpose  to  introduce  political  and  social  eqnuiity 
reen  the  white  and  black  races.  There  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  two  which, 
ly  judgment,  will  probably  forever  forbid  their  living  together  upon  the  footing  of  per- 
equality,  and  inasmuch  as  it  becomes  a  necessity  that  there  must  be  a  difference,  I,  as 
as  Judge  Douglas,  am  in  favor  of  the  race  to  which  I  belong  having  the  superior  posi- 

Judge  Douglas  has  said  to  you  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  from  me  an  answer  to 
[Question  whether  I  am  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  judge  never 
•d  me  such  a  question  before.  He  shall  have  no  occasion  to  ever  ask  it  again,  for  I  tell  him 
'  frankly  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship.  This  furnishes  me  an  occasion  for 
ng  a  few  words  upon  the  subject.  I  mentioned  in  a  certain  speech  of  mine  which  has 
I  printed,  that  the  Supreme  Court  had  decided  that  a  negro  could  not  possibly  be  made 
isen,  and  without  saying  what  was  my  ground  of  complaint  in  regard  to  that,  or  whether 
d  any  ground  of  complaint,  Judg^  Douglas  has  from  that  thing  manufactured  nearly- 
ythiug  that  he  ever  says  about  my  disposition  to  produce  an  equality  between  the- 
oes  and  white  people.  If  any  one  will  read  my  speech  he  will  tind  that  I  men  ion 
as  one  of  the  points  decided  in  the  course  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinions,  but  I  did  not 
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state  what  objection  I  had  to  it.  Bat  Jnd(^e  Donglas  tells  the  people  what  my  objeetioa 
was,  when  I  did  not  tell  them  myself.  Now,  my  opinion  is  that  the  different  States  bare 
the  power  to  make  a  negro  a  citizen  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  if  tbe? 
choose.  The  Dred  Scott  decision  decides  that  they  have  not  that  power.  If  tbe  StAte  of 
Illinois  had  that  power  I  should  be  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  it.  That  is  all  I  hare 
to  say  about  it. "  *  •  *         .  *  *  ' 

*'  Before  proceeding,  let  me  say,  I  think  I  have  no  prejudice  against  the  southern  peopk. 
They  are  just  what  we  would  be  in  their  situation.  If  slavery  did  not  exist  antoug  tb«ai 
they  would  not  introduce  it;  if  it  did  now  exist  among  us,  w^e  should  not  instanilv  ^e'n 
up.  This  I  believe  of  tbe  masses  North  and  South.  Doubtless  there  are  individuaUoQ 
both  sides  who  would  not  hold  slaves  under  any  circumstances,  and  others  who  woaid 
gladly  iuirodiice  slavery  anew  if  it  were  out  of  existence.  We  know  that  some  soQtheni 
men  do  free  their  slaves,  go  North,  and  become  tip-top  abolitionists,  while  some  nortbun 
men  go  South,  and  become  most  cruel  slave-masters. 

**  When  southern  people  tell  us  they  are  no  more  responsible  for  the  origin  of  slavery  llan 
we,  I  acknowledge  tne  fact.     When  it  is  said  that  the  institntion  exists,  and  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  I  can  understand  and  appreciate  the  sajiof. 
I  surely  will  not  blame  them  for  not  doing  what  I  should  not  know  how  to  do  myself,   ff 
all  earthly  power  were  giren  met  I  should  not  know  what  to  do  as  to  the  existing  institutitia. 
My  first  impulse  would  be  to  free'all  the  slaves,  and  send  them  to  Liberia,  to  their  owo  Da- 
tive land.     Hut  a  moment's  reflection  would  convince  me  that  whatever  of  high  hope  (u  I 
think  there  is)  there  may  be  in  this  in  the  long  run,  its  sudden  execution  is  impossible.  If 
they  were  all  landed  there  in  a  day,  they  would  all  perish  in  the  next  ten  days;  and  tbere 
are  not  surplus  shipping  and  surplus  money  enoagn  in  the  world  to  carry  them  there  is 
many  times  ten  day^     What  then  Y    Free  them  all  and  keep  them  among  us  as  underlings? 
Is  it  quite  certain  that  this  betters  their  condition?     I  think  I  would  not  hold  one  in  sUr- 
ery  at  any  rate.     Yet  the  point  is  not  clear  enough  to  me  to  denonnce  people  upon.    What 
next  f     Free  them,  and  make  them  politically  and  socially  our  equals  ?     My  own  fiBflin^ 
will  not  admit  of  this;  and  if  mine  would,  we  well  know  that  those  of  the  great  oia»  of 
white  people  will  not.     Whether  this  feelin<r  accords  with  justice  and  sound  jad^ni^is 
not  the  sole  question,  if,  indeed,  it  is  any  part  of  it     A  universal  feeling,  whether  well  or 
ill-founded,  cannot  be  safely  disregarded.     We  cannot,  then,  make  them  equals.    It  doei 
seem  to  me  that  systems  of  gradual  emancipation  might  be  adopted  ;  but  for  their  taniioess 
in  this,  I  will  not  undertake  to  judge  our  brethren  of  the  South. 

**  While  I  was  at  the  hotel  to-day  an  elderly  gentleman  called  upon  me  to  know  wbetli& I 
was  really  in  favor  of  producing  a  perfect  equality  between  the  negroes  and  white  peopi& 
While  I  bad  not  proposed  to  myself  on  this  occasion  to  say  much  on  that  subject,  yet  a^  tie 
question  was  asked  me,  I  thoiight  I  would  occupy  perhaps  five  minutes  in  saying  Mtnetiiisj? 
in  regard  to  it.     I  will  say,  then,  that  I  am  not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  briniPDf 
about  ill  any  way  the  social  and  political  equality  of  the  white  and  black  races— that  I  an 
not,  nor  ever  have  been,  in  favor  of  making  voters  or  jurors  of  negroes,  nor  of  qoaJif«i? 
them   to  hold  office,  nor  to  intermarry  with  white  people ;  and  I  will  say  in  addition  ro 
this,  I  hat  there  is  a  physical  difference  between  the  white  and  black  races*  which  I  b'lf^ 
will  forever  forbid  the  two  races  living  together  on  terms  of  social  and  political  eqafl'i? 
And  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  so  live,  while  they  do  remain  together  there  must  be  tlwp<>i''    I  '>i 
t ion  of  superior  and  inferior,  and  I,  as  much  as  any  other  man,  am  in  favor  of  baring^    f  7\ 
superior  position  assigned  to  the  white  race."  |  rf 

By  Mr.  Pease  :  t  ^*  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  swear  to  the  credibility  of  these  extracts?— A.  I  dowt  W\^_^ 
swear  to  the  correctness  of  any  paper  which  I  submit.  "^ 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Of  any  character  ? — A.  Of  any  character. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  that  information  to  be  true  ? — A.  I  have 
he«trd  the  integrity  of  General  George  impeached  by  any  person. 

Q.  Do  you  believe  the  Declaratiou  of  Independence  was  written  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  I — A.  I  do. 

Q.  For  the  same  reason  you  believe  that  [document]  to  be  tmel^* 
I  believe  that  General  George  published  that,  and  caused  that  circuit 
to  be  submitted. 

Q.  Well,  now,  by  law  who  are  the  custodians  of  the  books  of  rep^ 
tration  after  the  registration  is  completed  ! — A.  The  board  of  wgis^ 
tion  until  after  the  election.  After  that  time  they  are  deposited  iotw 
office  of  the  chancery  clerk — that  is  my  understanding  of  the  law-aii^ 
■the  election* 
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Q.  Who  had  charge,  then,  of  those  books  of  the  registration  f — A.  I 
don't  know,  except  what  appears  in  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Doss. 

Q.  It  appears  in  that  affidavit  that  they  were  in  the  keeping  of  Mr. 
Ken n on! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  Mr.  Kennon  the  gentleman  who  is  now  in  the  room  as  a 
witness  before  this  committee! — A.  The  same  gentleman. 

Q.  He  was  a  registrar! — A,  As  shown  by  the  record. 

Q  Was  he  registrar  in  the  year  1875,  appointed  by  the  republicans  ! 
— A.  He  was  president  of  the  board. 

Q.  He  is  a  republican  ! — A.  So  regarded. 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  your  examination  by  Senator  Pease  if  General 
George  did  not  give  some  advice  about  this  certilication,  and  you  were 
going  to  explain  what  he  did  say.  Now,  what  did  he  say! — A.  He  said, 
in  substance,  that  the  prospect  for  the  success  of  the  national  ticket  was 
extremely  encouraging.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  vote  of  Mississippi 
was  essential  to  the  determining  of  the  result,  but  that  he  felt  satisfied 
Noxubee  County  was  necessary  to  determine  the  result  in  Mississippi ; 
and  he  suggested  to  the  committee  that  every  possible  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  fraud,  or  violence,  or  anything  which  would  in 
any  manner  ailect  the  election. 

Q.  Is  not  Oeneral  George  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  State  exec- 
utive committee  ! — A.  He  is. 

Q.  And  he  has  been  charged  with  the  management  of  politics  in  this 
State  by  the  democrats ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  been  regarded  as  the 
leader  of  the  party^-the  official  head  of  the  party  in  that  State. 

Q.  Has  his  advice  been  generally  sought  in  this  State! — A.  In  Nox- 
ubee County  we  frequently  consulted  with  him. 

Q.  You  sought  his  advice  on  political  matters! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  something  about  the  order  of  voting  iit  these  boxes 
where  the  books  came  in  late,  and  you  were  prevented  from  giving  it. 
Now  stale  what  the  order  was. — A.  I  state  upon  information. 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  That  an  agreement  was  made  at  the  different  pre- 
cincts where  the  poll-books  were  returned,  that  two  men  should  be  ad- 
mitted, two  voters  at  a  time,  one  republican  and  one  democratic — men 
presumed  to  be  democrats  and  republicans. 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  deputy  sheriffis  at  the  polls  of  these  precincts! 
*-A.  The  sheriff,  I  believe. 

Q.  The  sheriff'  is  a  republican  ! — A.  He  is. 

Q.  Was  there  no  election  in  1875  in  the  precinct  of  Prairie  Point ! — A. 
There  was. 

Q.  Was  there  at  all  of  these  different  precincts? — A.  At  Prairie  Point 
and  Center  Point  no  election  was  held  in  1875. 

Q.  At  Prairie  Point  and  Center  Point  there  was  no  election  held  in 
X875  !— A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  it! — ^A.  I  don't  of  my  own  personal  knowl- 
^ilge  know  what  the  cause  was. 

Q.  The  republicans  then  had  charge  of  the  registration  and  of  the 
election  ! — A.  The  majority  of  the  board  of  registration  were  re[)ubli- 
^^Ds,  and  the  majority  of  the  inspectors  and  clerks  of  this  precinct  were 
republicans.  It  has  been  charged,  but  I  do  not  vouch  for  its  truthful- 
ness, that  the  president  of  the  board,  and  a  republican,  was  a  warm 
partisan  of  Captain  Little,  one  of  the  republican  candidates  for  Con- 
gress. 

Q.  That  who  was  ! — A.  Mr.  Kennon  was. 

Q.  The  witness  here! — A.  The  gentleman  present;  and  that  Prairie 
Point  and  Center  Point  it  was  presumed  would  give  a  large  majority  for 
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GovernQr  Powers,  the  other  republican  candidate ;  and  it  was  believed 
bj'  a  number  of  persons  that  W.  H.  Kennon  allowed  the  election  to  go 
by  default  in  these  two  precincts,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  presumed 
to  be  for  Governor  Powers. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  What  two  precincts  were  those  ! — A.  Prairie  Point  and  Center 
Point. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Patty,  you  spoke  ab:iut  the  election  in  1875  at  Prairie 
Point  and  Center  Point,  that  no  elections  were  held  there,  as  I  under- 
stand?— A.  None. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  at  Prairie  Point  a  jnsticewas 
driven  out  of  that  precinct  at  the  time  for  holding  the  election  f— A. 
There  was  a  magistrate  residing  in  that  precinct. 

Q.  1  ask  you  whether  a  magistrate  had  not  been  driven  oat— A.  I 
know  of  no  such  occurrence. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  history  t — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledgeor 
information. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  that  in  1875  ? — A.  If  you  will  mention  the 
name,  perhaps  it  will  refresh  my  memory. 

Q.  A  magistrate  by  the  name  of  Green  1 — A.  I  think  Green  was  in 
that  county. 

Q.  In  the  precinct! — A.  In  the  precinct. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  there  was  a  difficulty  down  there,  and  that 
he  was  driven  out  from  the  precinct  on  the  day  of  election  f — A.  1  donl 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  of  it  I — A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  the  election-officers  were  nuable 
to  qualify  on  that  occasion,  being  unable  to  find  a  proper  magistrate  to 
administer  the  oath  ! — A.  My  understanding  of  the  law  is 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  law  ;  I  am  simply  asking  a  question 
whether  you  do  not  know  that  that  was  the  reason  tor  no  election  being 
held  at  those  two  points,  that  no  proper  magistrate  could  be  found  to 
administer  the  oath  ! — A.  I  did  not  know  that  that  was  the  reason. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  it  wast — A.  I  don^t  remember;  I  heard  a 
great  many  statements. 

Q.  Just  mention  some  of  the  statements. — A.  I  have  mentioned  one. 

Q.  Mention  another. — A.  Another  was  that  the  clerks  and  the  magis- 
trate appointed  were  ignorant  men,  and  wholly  incompetent  to  bold  the 
election. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  heard  that  Mr.  Kennon  arranged  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  election  in  the  interest  of  his  favorite  candidate,  and  tbat  it 
was  believed,  yon  said,  by  a  number  of  persons  that  that  was  the  case. 
Now,  will  you  state  who  told  you  so  t — A.  I  am  unable  to  mention  any 
name  that  I  can  think  of  now  except  Captain  Dillard.  We  alluded  to 
the  matter  since  1  have  been  here. 

Q.  You  stated  it  was  believed  by  several  persons? — A.  When  I  said 
"  believed  ^  I  meant  that  different  men  have  assigned  that  as  the  cause. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  one;  can  you  mention  another? — A.  lam 
not  able  to  mention  another  now. 

Q.  When  did  Captain  Dillard  tell  you  this?— A.  He  did  not  tell  me 
this ;  it  was  in  reading  Mr.Kennon's  testimony  before  the  Boutwell  com- 
mittee on  this  subject. 

Q.  IMr.  Dillard  is  a  democrat,  is  he  not? — A.  He  is. 

Q.  Now,  then,  you  state  that  it  was  arranged  that  the  voting  in  the 
election  of  187Cin  that  connty-^that  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be 
held  was  that  voting  be  in  pairs;  one  democrat  and  one  republican;  in 
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e  late  boxes;  that  was  yoar  statement f — A.  I  said  that  was  my 

in  ion. 

Q.  Who  informed  you  ! — A.  I  think  Captain  Eeed,  a  republican,  and 

aited  States  supervisor  for  Gliftouville.     He  informed  me  that  that 

IS  the  arrangement  agreed  upon  at  Clit'tonville. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Patty,  that  that  arrangement 

IS  made  by  the  democrats  I — A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  The  arrangement  was  made  to  vote  that  way  ? — A.  That  was  un- 

rstood  by  the  democrats.    I  mean  that  the  agreement  entered  into  by 

em  was  satisfactory  to  both  parties. 

Q.  You  have  heard  that  it  was  satisfactory  to   both  parties? — A. 

Q,  Do  you  know  this  of  your  own  knowledge  f — A.  Not  personal 

ow  ledge. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  voted  that  way  ! — A.  I  don't  know  except 

»m  information. 

Q.  You  don't  know  that  any  arrangement  was  made  with  any  repub- 

ansf — A.  I  don't. 

Q.  But  you  know  it  was  common  rumor  that  they  voted  in  the  manner 

a  stated,  by  twos! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  in  this  one  precinct,  what  was  the  relative  registry  as  be- 

een  the  democrats  and  the  republicans? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  republicans  were  largely  in  excess  of 

mbers  to  the  democrats  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  He  said  black  and  white.     He  did  not  say  republicans. 
Mr.  Pease.  Stenographer,  repeat  his  answer. 
Stenogeapheb,  (reading :) 

(^.  Ynn  were  asked  some^biDg  about  the  order  of  votinp:  at  these  boxes  where  tlie 
oks  came  in  late,  and  jou  were  prevented  from  giving  it.  Now  state  what  the  order 
IS. — A.   I  state  upon  information. 

Q.  Ves,  sir. — A.  That  an  agreement  was  made  at  the  different  precincts  where  the  poU- 
4>ks  ^ere  ieturned,that  two  men  should  be  admitted,  two  voters  at  a  time — one  republi- 
D  and  one  democratic — men  presumed  to  be  democrats  and  republicans. 

The  Witness.  I  use  the  word  in  the  sense  that  it  takes  two  to  make  a 
Dntract. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  To  the  best  of  your  belief  that  arrangement  was  carried  out! — A. 
68,  sir. 

Q.  At  these  various  precincts  what  was  the  registered  vote,  so  far  as 
e  wbitesand  blacks  were  concerned  ! — A.  I  have  stated  the  registra- 

Q.  The  blacks  were  largely  in  excess  of  the  whites! — A.  ijargely. 
Q.  With  that  arrangement  the  white  voters  would  have  voted  first, 
^ery  white  voter  would  have  been  enabled  to  vote,  and  the  large  num- 
f  of  blacks,  in  excess,  by  this  arrangement,  in  the  event  of  there  not 
ing  time  enough,  would  have  been  left  out! — A.  I  don't  know.  The 
*ite  democrats  or  republicans  voted  first.  Do  you  mean  white  demo- 
^ts  or  colored  democrats  f 

Q.  In  any  event  the  republicans  were  in  excess.  I  will  ask  you 
^etber  it  would  not  have  that  effect  of  keeping  out  a  large  number  of 
^  colored  voters  from  voting,  if  there  was  not  time  to  poll  the  full 
tet — A.  It  would  as  a  natural  consequence  keep  out  the  colored 
^ters  if  the  time  in  which  they  were  allowed  was  inadequate. 
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Q.  Now,  about  this  circular  you  presented  here  from  General  George. 
You  stated  tliat  General  George  was  the  chairman  of  the  democatic 
central  committee? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Now  theu,  Mr.  Patty,  don't  you  know  that  these  extracts  of  laws 
publi.shed  in  that  circular  were  laws  enacted  before  the  organization  of 
the  re])ublican  party  in  this  country? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Ilave  you  examined  this  thing?  [Pamphlet.] — A.  I  have  read  it 
casually. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  republican 
party  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  This  document  you  presented  here  was  a  campaign  document 
during  the  last  canvass,  was  it  not? — A.  I  am  not  positive  that  it  was 
used  in  1875  or  1876. 

Mr.  Money.  1875. 

The  Witness.  1875. 

Q  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  It  was  circulated  as  a  campaign  document  in  1873 
by  the  democratic  central  committee  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Patty,  that  this  is  a  compilation  of  laws 
which  were  enacted  ia  the  early  history  of  this  country  and  which  have 
become  entirely  obsolete? — A.  I  think  so.  It  appears  that  they  were 
laws  enacted  and  afterward  repealed. 

Q.  They  were  repealed  and  obsolete  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
the  laws  in  18G5  ?— A.  Not  all. 

Q.  How  many  of  them  ? — A.  I  am  unable  to  state.  The  record  shows 
the  thing  itself. 

Q.  The  majority  of  them  were  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Now  about  these  laws ;  did  you  or  did  you  not  state  that  these 
laws  were  passed  by  republicans  in  your  testimony  ? — A.  I  made  no 
statement  as  to  the  political  complexion  of  the  legislature  cDactiug 
these  laws. 

Q.  You  told  him,  then,  in  reference  to  your  statement  of  the  legislation 
of  18G5,  that  it  was  modeled  after  the  legislation  of  Northern  States  f— 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Without  reference  to  the  fact  that  these  States  were  then  repnb- 
lican  or  not? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Some  mention  was  made  about  a  justice  named  Green.  Was  it  not 
a  fact  that  Green  was  run  out  of  the  county  after  the  election  for  steal- 
ing cotton?— A.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Q.  That  was  after  the  election  ? — A.  That  is  my  belief. 

Q.  At  one  of  these  precincts,  at  this  Prairie  Point  or  Centre  Point, 
where  it  was  complained  that  there  was  no  magistrate  to  swear  in  these 
men,  and  there  was  a  failure  in  Mr.  Kennon's  administration  as  to  hold- 
ing the  election  there;  was  it  not  a  fact  that  Solomon  White  was  there, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  ? — A.  I  only  knew  from  information. 

Q.  Is  that  your  information  ? — A.  That  is  my  information. 

D.  C.  Kearns  sworn  and  examined. 

(Hon.  Pease  representing  Senator  Teller,  and  Hon.  H.  D.  Money  re- 
prei^entiug  Senator  Kernan.) 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  ? — A.  I  live  in  Jefferson  County,  Miss. 
Q    How  long  have  you  resided  there? — A.  I  have  been  there  since 
1807. 
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Q.  Are  you  an  officer  of  the  coanty  f — A.  I  am  chancery  clerk  in  that 

iHity. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  this  office  ? — A.  Since  1869 ;  I  was  probate 

>rk  first,  and  then  chancery  clerk  after  the  election. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  relative  vote  of  Jefferson  County  from  1869  to 

70  ? — A.  It  has  been  largely  republican — over 

Q.  What  was  the  majority  of  1869,  do  you  remember! — A.  I  think 

>in  1,200  to  1,300. 

Q.  What  was  the  majority  in  1875! — A.  What  election  iei  that! 

Q.  1875.— A.  What  election  ! 

Q.  Kor  the  State  treasurer. — A.  I  do  not  recollect,  sir;  but  I  think 

er  a  thousand. 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  number  of  colored  men  at  the  last  registration  ! — 

I  don't  recollect,  but  I  think  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  thousand. 
Q.  Have  the  colored  men  of  that  county  generally  voted  the  republi- 
u  ticket  prior  to  the  last  election,  the  election  of  1876! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  colored  men  who  voted  the  democratic  ticket 
ior  to  the  last  election  ! — A.  1  don't  know  more  than  one  or  two. 
Q.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  voters  of  that  county,  are 
a  not! — A.  Very  well. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  more  you  would  have  known  it ! — A.  I  would 
ive  known  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  vote  of  Jefferson  County  in  1876 — the  presidential 
ection  ! — A.  You  mean  the  majority ! 
Q.  Yes. — A.  I  think  about  700  or>iOO  democratic. 
Q.  Can  you  state  any  cause  for  the  change  of  the  vote  in  that  county  ! — 
u  At  that  election  ! 

Q.  At  that  election. — A.  At  the  presidential  election  there  was  no 
^publican  tickets  in  the  county.    That  is  one  reason. 

Q.  Any  other  reason  ! — A.  I  believe  if  there  had  been  tickets  at  the 
oils  there,  there  would  have  been  a  large  republican  vote. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  tickets  were  not  to  be  had  ! — A.  There 
rere  two  parties,  I  understood,  who  had  charge  of  the  tickets  j  Merrimou 
loward  and  H.  B.  McClure. 


Washington,  February  9, 1877. 
^'  C.  Keabns  recalled  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  TELLER : 

Q*  What  was  the  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  the  republican  vote  in 
fierson  County  in  1876  ! 

*?''•  ICebnan.  I  object  to  the  witness  giving  his  opinion  upon  that 
^ect  nnless  he  can  also  state  facts. 

^^'  TELLER.  I  understand  that  he  can  give  the  facts.  Go  on  and 
^  "^hat  the  facts  are  about  it,  if  you  know.  If  you  do  not  know,  you 
^  ^ot  testify.  If  you  only  know  from  hearsay,  it  is  hardly  worth 
il^  to  go  into  the  matter. 

lue  Witness.  You  speak  of  the  presidential  election  ! 
*^r-  Tb:lleb.  The  election  of  1876. 

^'  One  of  the  causes  in  my  county  was  that  there  were  no  tickets  to 
^J^republican  tickets. 

H'  l^By  Mr.  Teller.)  Why  were  there  no  tickets!  Go  on  and  explain 
^^  ^hole  matter. — A.  The  tickets,  as  I  understand,  were  in  the  hands  of 
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Merriraon  Howard  and  H.  B.  McClnre,  a  few  days  before  the  election. 
After  the  kill'mg  of  Dardan,  McClnre  and  Howard  were  advised  to  leave 
tbe  county. 

Q-.  What  occurred  after  that!— A.  They  had  possession  of  the  tickets. 
What  they  did  with  them  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Were  they  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whom  were  the^^  ordered  to  leave  the  cotinty,  if  you  know!- 
A.  I  can't  state  as  to  the  fact  that  they  were  driven  out  of  the  coanty. 
They  were  advised  by  friends  of  theirs — that  they  considered  friends; 
McCIure's  own  brother,  a  democrat — that  it  was  not  safe  for  them  to 
remain  there. 

Q.  State  why  it  was  not  safe. — A.  The  democrats  charged  Howard  and 
McOiure  with  having  brought  the  troops  there,  and  that  the  coming  of 
the  troops  had  excited  the  colored  people  to  the  killing  of  DanJan. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  the  killing  of  Dardan. — A.  I  don't  knov 
a  great  deal  about  it. 

Q.  Then  you  need  say  nothing  about  it  Was  there  any  other  reasoo 
why  the  republican  vote  fell  oflf  except  that  you  have  mentioned!— A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  the  conduct  of  the  democrats  during  the  campaign  wad 
the  chief  reason. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  their  conduct  F — A.  I  mean  that  thej  al- 
lowed no  organization  of  the  republican  party. 

Q.  How  did  they  prevent  it! — A.  They  prevented  it  by  telling  the 
leaders — I  speak  of  one  meeting  only;  we  attempted  to  hold  a  mas^ 
meeting  there  at  the  first  of  the  campaign. 

Q.  At  what  place! — A.  To  raise  a  Hayes  and  Wheeler  pole— at  Fa- 
yette, county-seat  of  JeftVrson  County.  It  was  expected  that  the  repob- 
licans  would  have  al>out  2,000  colored  men  there.  The  meeting  wa«  to 
be  on  Saturday.  On  Thursday,  hearing  that  it  was  anticipated  tliat 
Iheie  would  be  trouble,  we  went  to  the  chairman  of  the  democraitc  exec^ 
utive  committee  of  the  county,  Mr.  Torry,  and  we  made  a  propositioo 
to  him  that  if  they  would  select  ten  democrats  and  we  would  ^4electtefl 
republicans,  and  that  those  twenty  men  would  take  their  seats  on  tlie 
platform,  that  we  would  divide  the  time  with  them,  with  tbe  uodef- 
standing  that  those  ten  men  on  each  side  would  be  the  only  parties tbat 
would  interrupt  the  speakers,  and  that  they  should  be  r^pousiblc  for 
the  good  conduct  of  their  side.  Mr.  Torry  said  that  he  was  wiIliDft 
more  than  willing,  for  the  arrangement.  As  soon  as  it  became  kooro 
on  the  street,  a  meeting  of  the  democratic  club  at  Fayette  wasdW 
They  would  not  hear  to  the  proposition  at  all.  They  appointed  a  coid^ 
mittee  of  four  men,  who  waited  upon  McClure  and  myself,  and  told  bs 
that  if  we  attempted  to  have  that  meeting  there  would  be  bioodslMA 
and  the  leaders  would  be  the  first  to  sufter.  They  said  thatthejb^d 
instructed  every  club  iu  the  county,  democratic  club,  to  come  to  f« 
yette  armed,  and  gave  as  their  reason  that  we  had  instructed  tbe 
colored  people  to  come  with  arms.  When  McClure  and  myself  deoiw 
this,  they  said  that  they  would  take  that  back  as  far  as  we  were  coo 
cerned,  but  Merriman  Howard  had  done  so. 

Q.  When  was  this  ! — A.  This  was  on  Thursday  evening,  in  theoip 
On  Friday,  in  the  afternoon,  I  received  a  message  from  PortGib^^''' 
stating  that  two  hundred  armed  democrats  were  on  their  way  to f^ 
yette  to  prevent  the  meeting. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 
Q.  A  message  from  where! — A.  Port  Gibson — witJiacaDnon,aDd«^ 
well  armed. 
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By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  All  democrats  f — A.  All  demoorats.  I  then  went  oat  on  the  street, 
nd  got  as  many  republicans  together  as  I  could  find,  together  with  How- 
rd  and  McClure,  and  we  held  a  caucus  as  to  what  we  should  do.  It  was 
lecided  in  this  caucus  to  stop  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  go  into  that.  What  we 
eaDt  Is  to  get  at  a  tew  leading  facts.  It  is  sufficiently  shown  here  that 
hey  did  not  have  a  meeting.  Now  state  how  the  campaign  w^s  man- 
Lged  in  1876  by  the  democrats  in  your  county.  Make  it  as,  short  and 
>oiDted  as  you  can. 

A.  They  had  a  very  thorough  organization.  They  had  a  democratic 
^lab  in  every  precinct.  These  men  were  all  well  armed  and  uniformed, 
^t  the  first  of  the  campaign,  whenever  they  heard  of  a  republican  meet- 
ng  going  to  be  held,  they  assembled  in  force,  and  would  ride  to  the 
)lace  ot  the  meeting.  I  felt  from  the  start  that  they,  were  not  going  to 
lUow  us 

Mr.  Kernan.  No  matter  what  you  felt ;  tell  us  what  yon  saw. 

The  Witness.  Than  is  what  I  know. 

Mr.  Kernan.  Tell  us  what  you  know,  and  do  not  testify  as  to  what 
you  ''felt.''    Swear  only  as  to  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge. 

The  WiTESS.  We  never  attempted  in  the  county  to  hold  but  two  re- 
publican meetings.  One  of  those  was  a  mass-meeting  to  ratify  the 
nomination  of  Hayes  and  Wheeler.  On  the  morning  that  this  meeting 
was  to  be  held,  about  six  hundred  or  seven  hundred  armed  democrats 
marched  into  town,  uniformed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  At  what  place  was  that! — A.  Fayette.  The 
republicans  had  the  night  before  sent  couriers  over  the  county,  because 
of  these  reports  that  wo  had  heard — that  the  democrats  were  coming 
armed — and  stopped  the  meeting.  When  the  democrats  came  to  town 
that  morning,  about  9  o'clock,  they  rode  backward  and  forward  through 
tbe  town,  making  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  more  dust,  and  inquiring 
where  the  republican  meeting  was  to  be.  I  informed  them  that  the 
meeting  had  been  shopped. 

Q.  Why  did  >ou  stop  it! — A.  We  stopped  the  meeting  because  the 
democratic  committees  and  the  democratic  club  of  Fayette  had  notified 
Mr.  McCIure  and  myself  that  they  had  ordered  all  the  clubs  of  Jefferson 
Oountv — democratic  clubs — to  come  there  armed. 

Q.  You  need  not  go  any  further.  That  is  something  you  have  already 
^tsited,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  Was  not  the  general  conduct  of  the  democrats  during  the  cam- 
paign such  as  to  intimidate  the  colored  people  ! — A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  not  the  colored  people  vote  as  generally  as  they  had  at  the 
|)revious  elections  ! — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  understand  your  question. 

Q.  Did  as  many  colored  people  vote  as  had  voted  at  other  elections! — 
A.  No,  sir ;  not  as  many. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  this  place  where  you  live! — A.  Fayette. 

Q.  You  have  lived  there  since  18G7  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  before  that ! — A.  I  was  at  Vicksburgh  before. 

Q.  Doing  what! — A.  I  was  in  the  mercantile  business. 

Q.  A  merchant! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  Vicksburgh  ! — A.  I  went  to  Vicksburgh  with 
Sherman's  army  in  1862. 

Q.  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  there  ! — A.  I  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Army. 
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Q.  Were  you  anything  else  than  a  soldier  t  What  other  position  did 
yon  hold  besides  being  a  soldier  in  the  Army  t — A.  None. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  as  a  soldier! — A.  I  was  in  the  service 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  until  1863. 

Q.  In  what  regiment! — A.  First  in  the  Twelfth  Ohio,  afterward  the 
Thirty-ninth  Ohio. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  ceased  to  be  a  soldier  f — A.  At  Milli 
ken's  Bend. 

Q.  From  that  time  on,  from  1863  or  1864,  where  were  you  ! — A.  I  was 
in  Vicksburgh.     I  married  in  Vieksburgh  in  1864. 

Q.  You  staid  there  until  1867  I— A.  Staid  thereuntil  1866,  when  I 
went  north  on  account  of  my  health,  and  went  back  in  1867. 

Q.  What  State  are  yoa  from ;  Ohio  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  since  1867  you  have  held  these  offices  which  you  have  men- 
tioned, have  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  offices  of  chancery  clerk  and  probate  clerk  ! — A.  Ye^,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  hold  those  offices  now  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  able  to  say  how  many  colored  men  voted  the 
democratic  or  how  many  the  republican  ticket  in  1876,  would  yoa !— A- 
1^0,  sir ;  I  conhl  not  say. 

Q.  You  could  not  swear  that  a  pretty  large  number  did  not  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  in  1876,  could  you  ! — A.  1  believe  a  good  nnmberdid 
in  1876. 

Q.  A  good  nnmber  of  colored  men  ?  —A.  Of  colored  men  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  in  1875? — A.  In  1875  there  were  very  few. 

Q.  And  in  1876  there  were  a  good  many  f — A.  In  1876  there  were  a 
good  manjr ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  good  many  joined  the  democratic  clubs  and  trooped  with 
them  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume  about  200  or  more  ;  not  over  250. 

Q.  In  the  club  where! — A.  In  Jefferson  County;  through  the  county. 

Q.  Did  you  go  through  the  county  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  1  only  went  tot^o 
places  in  the  county. 

Q.  So  that  you  could  not  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  very  cer 
tainly  about  them  ? — A.  I  speak  from  having  seen  some  of  the  lists  of 
the  clubs. 

Q.  You  did  not  sec  all  of  them,  I  suppose  I — A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  a  couple  of  them  t — A.  A  couple  of  them;  I  saw  three 
or  four. 

Q.  And  in  the  clubs  you  saw  you  knew  of  three  or  four  hundred?— A. 
No,  sir ;  I  say  there  were  that  many  through  the  county. 

Q.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  by  which  you  could  tell  with  aoy 
certainty  how  many  colored  men  joined  the  clubs  in  1876! — A.  1  could 
tell  just  the  number  1  know  of  myself. 

Q.  That  is  the  better  way.  Tell  how  many  clubs  and  how  many  col- 
ored men  were  in  them  which  you  knew  of. — A.  At  the  Rodney  demo- 
cratic club  there  were  about  sixty  members. 

Q.  Sixty  colored  men  f^-A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  the  next  one  that  you  know  of. — A.  The  club  at  GreenvDle; 
there  were  about  eight  or  ten. 

Q.  Colored  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  club  do  you  know  about? — A.  There  was  an  inde- 
pendent republican  club  which  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  Fayette. 

Q.  Colored  men  ! — A.  Colored  and  white ;  1  belonged  to  the  club. 

Q.  About  how  many  of  them  ! — A.  We  had  in  that  club  about  forty. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  I — A.  There  was  about  fifteen  colored  men 
and  about  twenty-five  white  men. 
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dey  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  1876  with  them  ! — A. 

that  they  had  voted  the  other  way,  1  suppose  I — A.  Yes, 
'  them.     iJue  or  two  did  not. 

e  any  other  club? — A.  I  wish  to  say  that  the  white  men  of 
re  democrats,  but  they  had  not  belonged  to  any  democratic 

'longed  to  it,  and  you  were  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

else  did  you  know  about  a  club  f — A.  I  believe  that  is  all 

of  my  own  knowledge. 

uld  not  from  your  own  knowledge  tell  me  how  it  was  in  the 

)f  the  county? — A.  No,  sir;  not  from  my  own  knowledge. 

the  largest  precincts. 

democrats  that  you  went  to  see  when  you  wanted  to  hold 

g  said  that  their  clubs  were  coming  armed,  and  that  they 

itormed  that  the  republican   colored  clubs    were  coming 

hey! — A.  The  republicans  had  no  clubs. 

I  the  colored  clubs.    That  was  the  excuse  they  gave,  right 

)r  their  people  coming  armed,  was  it  not!    Because  they 

lat  the  colored  people  were  coming  armed  ? — A.  That  was 

jey  said  they  had  been  so  informed! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
democrats  that  you  went  to  counsel  with  desired  to  keep 
id  they  not,  if  they  could  I  They  tried  to  make  an  arrange- 
t  kind  I— A.  No,  sir ;  I  only  spoke  there  with  the  chairman 
Litive  committee.  He  was  in  favor  of  it.  The  democrats 
upon  us  were  not.     . 

rst  arranged  with  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
)int  peaceable  meeting!— A.  Yes,  sir. 
ose  clubs  would  not  agree  to  it! — A.  No,  sir. 
jot  true  in  times  of  political  excitement  in  your  State — 
V  only  of  your  knowledge  about  it  in  your  own  locality — 
get  out  among  the  colored  men,  exciting  them  to  the  effect 
mocrats  are  all  goiug  to  appear  armed ;  and  that  on  the 
omebody  sets  in  circulation  the  rumor  that  the  colored  men 
armed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir,  I  believe  it  is. 
lat  begets  uneasiness,  does  it  not,  on  both  sides  ! — A.  Yes, 

id  expect  a  very  large  colored  meeting  at  that  time  when 
as  started,  did  you  not;  I  think  you  said  two  thousand  ! — 

jrou  at  Fayette  when  the  meeting  was  held  in  1876,  at  which 
rs  made  a  speech  ! 

^Ess.  You  have  reference  to  the  first  time  he  was  there  ! 
IAN.  Yes,  sir.  • 

ir ;  I  was  there. 

;  a  pretty  large  meeting  ! — ^A.  Quite  a  large  meetiug. 
there  colored  men  attending  it  as  well  as  white  men  ! — A.  I 
ict  how  many  colored  men  were  there  at  that  time, 
ley  not  have  a  club  there  of  colored  men  who  sang  some 
p  the  meetiug  along  !  Did  not  a  colored  uian  make  a  speech 
I  was  not  at  his  first  meetiug.  I  only  speak  of  what  1  saw 
town.     I  did  not  go  to  the  building. 

id  not  go  there,  and  you  do  not  know  whether  there  were 
or  not ! — A.  No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  armed  organizations  among  the  colored  peo- 
ple?— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  YoQ  stated  that  the  democratic  clubs  were  all  well  armed,  did  yoa 
not  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  f — A.  A  great  many  of  them  who  came  to 
town  had  the  most  improved  rifles  and  shotguns,  and  all  had  side- 
arms. 

Q    Did  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  vote  the  democratic  ticket  if  you  were  a  republi(»uif- 
A.  I  had  several  reasons.  First,  I  believed  that  a  change  woald  make 
things  more  quiet  in  the  South. 

Q.  A  change  in  party  ! — A.  I  believe  that  if  we  could  divide  the  col- 
ored men  so  that  all  the  colored  men  would  not  be  on  one  side  and  all 
the  white  people  on  the  other  side,  that  it  would  probably  help  matters 
in  the  South.'  I  can't  say  that,  under  other  surroundings,  I  woald 
have  voted  the  democratic  ticket.    I  don't  think  I  should. 

Q.  State  what  you  mean  by  the  remark  "it  would  be  morequietf  do 
you  mean  the  whites  would  let  the  negroes  alone  if  they  divided 
their  vote  ? — A.  I  mean  that  the  democrats  could  not  charge  as  with 
being  a  party  composed  entirely  of  ignorant  colored  men.  They  wooid 
have  .members  of  them  in  their  own  party. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  It  would  doubtless  lead  to  a  better  state  of  things  if  they  were  not 
divided  on  the  color-line,  would  it  not  f  If  there  were  colored  men  who 
were  democrats  and  white  men  who  were  republicans! — A.  I  think  it 
would  be  better ;  it  was  not  so  at  that  time. 

W.  II.  Kennon  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Question.  Where  do  jou  reside  t— Answer.  In  Noxubee  County,  Mis- 
sissippi ;  Macon. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  f — A.  Ever 
since  I  was  five  years  old. 

Q.  Where  were  your  born  t — A.  Green  County,  Alabama. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Confederate  service  ! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  How  long  ! — A.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  until  July,  1864, 
when  I  was  wounded. 

Q.  You  have  only  one  arm.  Did  you  lose  your  arm  in  the  Confederate 
service  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  the  Confederate  army  ? — A,  No,  sir;  I 
held  a  non  commissioned  office;  no  commissioned  office. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  held  any  civil  office  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  If 
so,  state  where,  when,  and  what  ifc  was. — A.  Alter  the  surrender,  we 
had  a  special  election  in  Mississippi  in  1865  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  one  year,  by  special  act  of  the  legislature.  That  was  before  tbe 
reconstruction  act  was  passed,  just  after  the  suri*ender.  I  was  elected 
at  that  election  as  probate  clerk — it  is  now  changed  to  chancery  clerk— 
of  Lowndes  County,  and  was  re-elected  again  the  following  year.  I 
held  office  two  years.  I  have  never  held  any  office  since  the  recon- 
struction acts  were  passed  ;  never  have  been  a  candidate  for  one  except 
the  office  that  I  am  now  holding  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  registra- 
tion of  my  county.    That  has  been  unsolicited  on  my  part. 

Q.  By  whom  were  yon  appointed  to  that  office? — A.  By  the  gov- 
ernor and  president  of  the  senate  and  secretary  of  state. 
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i.  When  were  jou  appointed! — A.  On  the  first  Monday  in  Jnne, 

C. 

i.  The  democratic  administration  appointed  yon  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Eebnan  : 

J.  You  were  the  republican  member,  I  suppose  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

J.  Were  you  sworn  before  Senator  Boutwells committee! — A.  I  was. 
J.  Then  I  will  not  go  back  of  tbat. — A.  1  would  like  to  go  back  of 
it  and  make  a  statement  in  connection  with  some  matters  that  Mr. 
tty  testified  to  yesterday  in  regard  to  myself. 
J.  In  1875  !— A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  State  whatever  you  choose  about  the  campaign  of  1875. — A.  R. 
Patty,  of  Macon,  Noxubee  County,  testified  yesterday  to  certain  cir- 
instances.  In  the  election  of  1875,  in  Noxubee  County,  as  will  appear 
in  the  election-return  and  from  my  evidence  before  Mr.  Boutweli's 

iiniittee 

(J.  What  county  did  you  live  in  when  you  testified  f — A.  In  Noxubee 
uuty ;  the  same  that  I  am  now  living  in.  My  testimony  is  in  the  first 
rt  of  the  second  volume. 

y.  Proceed  with  your  story. — A.  I  stated  before  Senator  Boutwell's 
umittee  in  1875  there  were  two  precincts  in  Noxubee  County  in  the 
ction  for  county  officers  and  members  pf  the  legislature  and  State 
asurer  at  which  the  polls  were  not  opened,  and  there  was  not  any 
'e.  Mr.  Patty  yesterday,  in  his  testimony,  said  that  it  was  reported 
Noxubee  County  that  I,  as  an  advocate  for  Captain  Little,  the^candi- 
e  for  Congress,  had  those  polls  to  remain  closed  in  order  to  defeat 
adversary.  Governor  Powell ;  and  I  wish  to  say  that  that  report  is 
bout  foundation  in  Noxubee  County,  and  is  entirely  false  in  every 
pect.  I  never  heard  it  in  Noxubee  County  before.  On  the  contrary, 
it  appeared  in  my  evidence  before  Mr.  Boutwell's  committee,  I  em- 
yed  a  j)erson  to  carry  the  ballot- boxes  and  books  to  those  two  pre- 
cts  with  instructions  to  the  men  who  were  appointed  by  the  registra- 
u-board  to  hold  the  election — to  have  a  justice  of  the  peace  swear 
JUi  in.  Nobody  from  those  two  precincts  came  to  Macon  to  get  the 
lot-boxes  and  books,  and  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  act  in  any  other 

y. 

-)n  Saturday  before  the  election  on  Tuesday,  Richard  Gray,  the  re- 
blican  candidate  for  treasurer,  or  the  nominee  for  treasurer  of  that 
mty,  was  shot  on  the  streets  of  Macon  in  a — I  don't  know  whether  it 
8  a  riot  or  not  5  there  was  a  large  gathering. 

5.  You  mean  the  republican  nominee? — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  republican 
tniuee  for  treasurer  of  that  county  was  shot  on  the  streets  of  Macon, 
Saturday  before  the  election  on  Tuesday.  There  was  a  large  number 
Colored  men  in  town  on  that  day  and  they  were  greatly  terrified  from 
U  shooting,  and  on  Monday  nobody  came  in  from  the  different  pre- 
ets;  and  that,  as  much  as  anything  else,  was  one  reason  why,  I  sup- 
^,  the  inspectors  did  not  come  in  to  qualify. 

5.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  colored  man,  was  he  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  well 
Own  in  that  county  that  those  two  precincts,  that  Captain  Little 
ose  claims,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Patty,  I  was  advocating,  and  for  whose 
Crest  those  two  boxes  were  kept  closed — it  is  well  known  in  the  county 
^t  those  two  boxes  would  have  given  him  a  very  large  majority  ot  the 
es,  and  it  was  detrimental  to  him  for  the  polls  to  have  been  closed, 
ere  was  no  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  party  who  was  authorized  to 
Uify  the  inspectors,  who  could  be  found  at  those  two  precincts. 
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Q.  Then  yon  say  that  really  the  republicans  snffered  by  a  failare  to 
open  the  box,  and  not  the  other  side? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  t¥o 
lepublican  candidates  tor  Congress  in  the  county.  Mr.  Patty  was 
asked 

Mr.  Kernan.  There  were  two  republican  candidates  and  one  demo- 
crat, as  1  understand  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Were  both  of  those  republican  precincts ?-A. 
Yes,  sir;  they  were,  very  largely. 

Q.  Is  that  ail  vou  wish  to  sav  about  the  election  of  1875  which  voa 
did  not  say  in  the  Boutwell  report? — A.  I  will  further  state  that  I  do 
not  want  any  blame  attached  to  me  about  the  matter.  I  try  to  live 
above  suspicion  so  tar  as  those  things  are  concerned. 

The  election-laws  are  more  familiar  to  the  white  people  than  tbeyare 
to  the  coloied.  ^The  colored  people  are  ignorant,  to  some  extent,  of  their 
rights;  and  the  laws  of  1875  made  it  legal  when  the  inspectors  and  clerks 
of  election  refused  to  qualify  at  any  precinct,  for  a  certain  miniberof 
citizens  to  meet  together  and  appoint  some  of  their  number  toholdan 
election.  I  think  the  white  people  of  the  county  pretty  generally  were 
familiar  with  that  law,  and  I  am  satisfied-that  the  colored  peopleatthit 
time  were  not.  If  they  could  have  held  their  election,  they  would  hare 
been  anxious  to  have  done  so  under  that  law. 

By  Mr.  Kernan: 

Q.  You  were  not  to  blame  for  not  sending  out  the  boxes,  and  bfr 
cause  the  people  did  not  manage  to  open  the  polls,  you  say  ?— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  give  us  a  history  of  affairs  in  yonrconntT 
in  187(5,  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  State,  so  far  as  you  know  it,  roakiog 
the  statement  short  and  pointed. 

Mr.  Kernan.  Please  give  what  you  personally  said  or  did,  andwhea 
you  want  to  say  something  about  what  others  told  you,  let  usknowitso 
that  we  can  see  whether  we  will  take  it. 

Mr.  Teller.  What  is  that  which  you  are  looking  overt 

The  Witness.  This  is  a  statement  that  I  made. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  A  memorandum  made  for  your  own  nse!-A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  will  commence  with  the  registration  of  the  county,  andlp;'® 
the  manner  in  which  I  think  the  election  was  conducted.  The  re?fr 
tration  of  Noxubee  County  commenced  on  the  7th  of  August,  ISIMnu 
by  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of 
voters,  amending  and  repairing  laws  relative  thereto,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,'' approved  April  7,1876,  and  in  pursuance  of  registration  no- 
tices published  in  a  newspaper  printed  and  published  in  the  town  of  Ma- 
con, Miss.,  to  wit,  the  Mississippi  Sun,  the  registration  closed  tivedays 
before  the  general  election  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Presi 
dent,  and  liepresentatives  to  the  45th  Congress.  After  the  registra- 
tion had  closed  in  accordance-with  the  notice  and  the  provisions, asl 
understand  it,  of  the  registration-law,  and  against  my  protest,  a  good 
many  parties  were  registered  in  the  county  whom  I  contended — - 
By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  After  the  close  of  registration  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  whom,  I  contended, 
then  and  now,  were  not  entitled  to  be  registered.  I  protested  against 
that  action  ot*  the  board,  and  was  overruled  by  two  democratic  m^' 
bers  telling  me  that  they  had  a  majority  on  the  board,  and  would  act  as 
they  saw  proper.  1  cannot  positively  state  that  those  were  persons vbo 
wanted  to  vote  the  demociatic  ticket,  but  1  do  not  suppose  tbedemo- 
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sratic  members  would  have  so  registered  parties  who  wanted  to  vote 
^Tl  the  other  side. 

Q.  You  made  your  protest,  and  they  said  they  would  not  allow  it.  Do 
dot  give  your  suppositions.  Now,  go  on  and  tell  what  you  know  about 
it. — A.  After  the  registration  closed,  the  pollbooifs  for  tbe  various 
precincts  of  the  coanty  were  made  out  by  the  registrars,  and  were  de- 
I  i  vered  to  tbe  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  by  him  seut  to  the  iuspectors  of 
tlie  various  preciucts  as  required  by  such  registration  law.  The  poll- 
L>ooks  were  not  certified  to  as  required  by  section  8  of  said  registration- 
law  ;  and  I  state  that  that  matter  came  up  before  the  members  of  the 
tioard,  and  the  president  of  the  board,  Mr.  Schoaiaker,  gave  it  as  his 
opiuiou  that  the  law  did  not  state  nor  did  it  compel  the  registrars  to 
certify  to  the  books;  that  it  left  it  optional  with  them  whether  they 
should  certify  to  the  books  then  or  wait  until  after  the  election  was 
over,  when  the  books  would  be  turued  over  by  law  to  the  chancery  clerk. 
"Tbey  both  agreed  about  that ;  and  the  books  were  delivered  to  the 
sheriff  without  any  certificate;  and  the  sheriff  delivered  all  of  those 

books  to  the  various  inspectors  of  election  at  least  twenty-four  hours 

before  the  time  of  opening  the  polls.    I  wish  to  submit  his  affidavit  as 

to  that. 

Mr.  Kernan.  What  is  the  particular  point  in  this  f 

Mr.  Teller.  I  do  not  know.'  Were  they  delivered  to  the  proper 

officers  according  to  law  I 
The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  At  least  twenty-four  hours,  he  swears,  before  the  opening  of  the 
pollsf — A.  Yes,  sir. 
The  affidavit  of  J.  B.  Allgood  was  offered  in  evidence. 
Objected  to  by  Mr.  Kerpan.     Objection  overruled. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  che  affidavit : 

The  State  op  Mississippi, 

Noxubee  County: 

This  day  came  and  personally  appeared  b<»fore  me,  T.  J.  Whife,  clerk  of  the  circnit 
court  of  said  county  and  ex-officio  notary  jjublic  of  said  county,  J.  B.  Allgood,  sheriff  of  said 
couuty,  who,  being  by  mc  first  dnly  sworn,  deposeth  and  says  that,  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 16  of  "An  act  to  provide  for  the  registration  of  voters,  amending  and  repealing  the  laws 
rttlating  thereto,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  April  7th,  1876,  that  ue  delivered  the 
poll-books  for  the  various  precincts  of  said  county  to  the  managers  or  inspectors  of  election 
at  every  precinct  at  least  24  hours  beiore  the  opening  of  the  polls  or  time  of  voting  on  the 
7th  day  of  November,  1876 ;  that  is  to  say,  a  part  of  said  book  was  delivered  on  the  4th  day 
of  November,  1876,  and  the  remainder  on  tbe  morning  of  the  6th  of  November,  1876,  be- 
fore 10  o'clock  a.  m. 

And  affiant  further  makes  oath  that  he  received  said  poll-books  from  the  hands  of  tbe 
democratic  members  of  the  county  board  of  registration  of  said  county,  as  the  proper  books 
for  tbe  voting  the  qualified  voters  of  said  county,  and  that  said  books  were  not  changed,  al- 
tjereJ,  or  effaced  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  while  in  bis  possession. 

J.  B.  ALLGOOD. 

8 worn  to  and  subscribed  to  before  me  this  the  13tb  day  of  January ,  A.  D.  1877. 

T.  J.  WHITE, 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  said  County  <f  Ex'OjfUio  Notary  Public  of  said  County  and  State, 

The  Witness.  They  had  them  twenty-four  honrs  before  the  opening 
of  the  polls  and  some  of  them  had  them  longer.  On  the  morning  of 
the  election,  the  democratic  managers  at  the  election 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  State  those  places  of  which  you  have  some  knowledge. — A.  At 
Cliftonville,  Centre  Point,  Prairie  Point,  and  May's  school-house ;  in- 
stead of  opening  the  polls  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  closing 
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tbem  at  six  in  the  afternooD,  as  required  by  the  revised  code  of  1811, 
they  waited  antil  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  then  they  bnmgbt 
those  books  back  to  the  court-house,  to  the  county-seat,  as  they  said, 
to  get  the  registrars  to  certify  to  them.  I  then  saw  thfc  whole  trick — 
(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Kernan.  Objection  overruled.) 
The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  1  said  that  instead  of  opening  at  eight  and 
closing  at  six,  they  took  possession  of  the  books  and  brought  them  back 
to  the  court-house  for  the  certificate  of  the  registrars. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  was  to  get  the  certificate  put  on  which  Rhould  have  been  pat 
on  in  the  first  instance  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  way  they  delayed  tbe  vote 
as  long  as  they  pleased.  Some  places  they  opened  at  half  past  two, 
and  others  at  four. 

Q.  In  the  alternoon? — A.  In  the  afternoon.  I  know  at  Cliftonrille, 
when  they  got  back  with  the  books,  they  made  the  arrangeiueut  vitk 
the  republicans — an  arrangement  was  made ;  I  don't  know  bow  it  wu 
effected,  exactly.  I  have  got  an  affidavit  of  T.  G.  Reed,  who  was  UniN 
States  marshal  at  that  precinct.  I  was  not  there.  I  would  like  to  sot^ 
mit  that  as  a  part  of  my  testimony,  showing  how  the  electioo  was  coo- 
ducted. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that.  You^have  people  here  who  can  state 
what  they  saw.    Tell  us  only  what  you  know  personally  about  it. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  understand  that  3'esterday,  when  your  side  bad  a  wit- 
ness on  the  stand,  they  allowed  such  matters  to  be  put  in. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  They  should  not  have  done  so. 

Mr.  Telleb.  Unless  you  allow  those  which  were  put  in  yesterday oo 
your  side  to  be  stricken  out,  I  shall  want  this  to  be  put  in.  Willjoo 
consent  that  the  affidavits  put  in  yesterday  be  stricken  out! 

Mr.  Kebnan.  1  do  not  know  what  they  are.  If  you  thiuk  this  had 
better  come  in,  1  would  rather  have  it  come  in,  with  my  objection,  than 
to  waste  time  to  ascertain  what  was  introduced  yesterday. 

Mr.  Telleb.  I  do  not  thiuk  these  papers  should  be  put  in,  but  if  it 
was  done  yesterday  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  done  today. 
[To  the  witness:]  Go  on  and  make  your  statement,  and  we  will** 
whether  these  should  be  put  in. 

The  Witness.  I  will  hand  in  that  affidavit.  I  wonhl  like  to  «ate 
that  the  law  requires  that  the  re^^istrars  holding  the  election  are  the 
managers  of  the  election  at  the  county -seat,  and  1  wa«  not  at  any  other 
precinct  in  the  county.  What  I  said  in  regard  to  any  other  precinctis 
what  I  know  from  statements  made  by  other  officers  who  were  tliere- 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Kernan.    Objection  overruled.) 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 

Q.  Is  this  a  sworn  statement  of  the  marshal,  delivered  to  yonastbe 
registration  officer  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  delivered  to  roe  siocetbe 
date  of  the  election ;  sworn  to  before  the  circuit  clerk. 

Q.  When  was  it  dated  I — A.  Some  time  in  January,  1877. 

Mr.  Telleb.  I  think  we  will  put  it  in,  and  after  this  we  will  stop  ^ 
ceiving  such  documents. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  wish  to  have  my  objection  entered  to  this  pai^  ^ 
the  ground  of  incompetency. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  State  op  Mis^sissippi, 

Noxubee  County: 
This  day  persoDall^  came  before  me,  T.  J.  White,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  »nd  ftv4« 
notary  public  in  and  for  the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  T.  J.  Beed,  who,  beiog hyiM^^ 
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worn,  on  oath  says  tbat  he  was  deputy  United  8tate«  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Mis- 
isaippi.  duly  appointed  and  commissioned,  and  as  soch  deputy  marshal  was  on  duty  at  the 
oiin$;-precinct  of  Cliitonviile,  in  the  county  of  Noxubee,  on  the  day  of  the  election  for  eleo- 
ors  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  for  members  of  the  Forty- fifth  Congress,  to  wit, 
be  seventh  day  of  November,  1876 ;  that  at  Cliftonville  the  poll-books  was  in  charge  of  dem- 
tcratic  manaf^rs  ;  that  on  the  morninj?  of  the  election  the  maoaji^rs  refused  to  open  the  elec- 
ioD,  allt^ging  for  excuse  that  the  poll-book  was  incomplete,  because  the  rej^istrars  had  not 
(ig^iiod  tbem,  and  for  this  reason  they  could  not  allow  the  polls  to  be  opened  and  the  voting 
:o  begin  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,  as  ri^quired  by  the  statute ;  that  the  managers  of  the  election 
lent  the  book  to  Macon,  the  county-  ite, for  the  signatures  of  the  registrars;  that  the  dis- 
;an<;e  from  Macon  (o  Cliftonville  is  fourteen  miles;  that  the  poll-books  was  not  opened  on 
laid  day  until  a  quarter  past  two  o^clock  p.  m. ;  tbat  when  said  polls  was  opened  an  agree- 
DoeDt  was  made  by  and  between  the  democrats  and  republicans  that  the  voting  shonld  be 
coodnctod  as  follows :  the  democrats  should  vote  Jo  minutes  and  then  the  republicans 
iboald  vote  15  minutes ;  that  at  said  precinct  there  is  89  whites  registered  and  693  colored  ; 
that  after  all  the  democrats  had  voted  the  republicans  voted  at  least  one  hour  without  inter- 
mifsioD  or  interruption  :  that  at  said  precinct  '290  votes  was  cast  out  of  a  registered  vote  of 
782.  Affiant  further  swears  that  >|heu  the  polls  was  closed  there  was  about  four  hundred 
republicans  waiting  to  vote,  who  did  not  get  to  vote  because  the  polls  was  not  opened  in 
time.  Affiant  further  says  that  when  the  polls  was  closed  at  six  o'clock,  that  the  deputy 
sheriff,  W.  G.  Lake,  the  United  States  commissioner  of  elections,  L.  W.  Overton,  Wro. 
McDavid,  and  affiant,  Iwth  deputy  United  States  marshals,  insisted  on  counting  the  votes 
as  the  law  required,  and  had  the  law  then  and  there  produced  and  read,  reauiring  the 
cuQDting  to  begin  with  one  hour*s  intermission,  and  continue  until  twelve  o*c1ock  m. ;  that 
said  managers  then  and  there  emphatically  refused  to  count  the  votes,  at  the  same  time  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  ballot-box  and  carrying -it  away,  alleging  as  a  reason  for  not  counting  the 
votes,  that  they  had  been  up  all  night  the  night  bef«  re,  with  other  citizens  of  the  county,  shoot- 
ing the  cannon  at  various  places  in  the  county.  Affiant  further  states  that  from  his  own  judg- 
ment and  from  the  opinion  of  others  expressed  when  the  polls  was  closed  at  said  precinct, 
the  republicans  had  a  majority  of  from  fifty  to  seventy-five,  and  affiant  further  testifies  that 
to  the  best  of  his  knowie  Ige  and  belief,  had  the  counting  begun  and  continued  as  the  law^ 
directed,  the  republicans  would  have  hai  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  majority  of  the  votes  so* 
polled  and  counted. 

Affiant  fur r her  slates  and  swears  that  the  voters  entered  the  house  where  the  ballot-box  was^ 
situated,  at  different  doors,  that  is  the  deniocrats  entered  at  one  entrance  and  the  republicans  at 
aootlier,  and  he  liad  ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  number  of  colored  voters  who  entered 
the  en  ranee  where  the  democrats  entered  to  vote ;  that  from  his  obt*ervatiou  he  does  not  be- 
lieve that  twenty  colored  men  voted  the  demociatic  ticket.     And  affiant  further  says  that 
hsd  (Ite  polls  been  opened  at  eight  o'clock  as  required  by  law,  he  has  good  reasons  to  be- 
lieve and  does  believe  that  the  republican  electors,  for  Preusident  and  Vice-President,  and  W. 
W.  Chisholm,  republican  candidate  for  the  Forty -fifth  Cong^ress«  would  have  received  at  said 
precinct  at  \fnni  600  votes,  when  by  said  reasons  the  democratic  candidate  for  Congress  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  twenty  votes  as  counted  out  by  the  democratic  managers  next  day  after 
the  election.     Affiant  further  swears  that  he  has  good  reasons  to  believe  and  does  believe 
that  the  poll-book  was  at  the  precinct  at  least  thirty-six  hours  before  the  said  7th  day  of 
Kovemb^r,  187(),  and  that  one  or  more  of  the  manageis  of  the  electkin  at  said  precinct  knew 
that  said  poll-book  was  not  signed  by  the  registrars,  and  that  it  is  his  candid  o|)inion.  under 
oath,  tbat  it  was  understood  by  and  between  the  democratic  members  of  tha: board  of  regis- 
tration and  the  democratic  managers  of  the  election  in  this  county  tbat  the  books  should 
Ko  out  without  the  certificate  of  the  registrars,  and  all  be  returned  on  the  day  of  election, 
because  the  lepublican  member  of  the  board  of  registration  demanded  tba#  the  books  nhould 
be  signed  beliore  they  left  the  office  of  the  board,  when  he  was  overruled*  by  the  two  demo- 
cratic members  of  said  board,  and  said  books  was  sent  out  by  them  unsigned. 

Affiant  further  swears  that  had  the  polls  been  opened  at  all  the  precincts  iu  said  county  as 
required  by  law,  and  the  vote  cast  been  counted  as  required  by  law,  tbat  the  republican  elect- 
ors for  President  and  Vice-President  and  W.  W.  Chisholm,  candidate  on  the  republican 
ticket  for  member  of  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  would  have  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  so 
cast  of  at  least  2,500  in  this  county. 

Affiant  further  says  that  there  is  l,ir)8  whites  reg^teied  and  4,023  oolored  in  said  county;, 
that  at  said  election  there  was  3,061  votes  counted  out  as  cast,  leaving  2,120  votes  not  cast^. 
all  republicans,  as  affiant  has  good  reasons  to  believe,  and  does  believe.  And  affiant  furtborr 
says  that  at  Lynn  Creek  precinct,  where  there  is  fifty -eight  whites  and  ninety-one  coloredi 
registered,  there  was  141  votes  east,  and  that  the  republicans  bad  a  majority  of  nine ;  and  al 
Summerville  precinct  the  republicans  had  a  majority,  and  the  democratic  managers  refused 
Co  count  the  votes,  and  did  not  make  any  return  to  the  board  of  registration. 

T.  J.  REED. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  13th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1877. 

T.  J.  WHITE, 
CUrk  dremii  Court  and  Ex- Officio  Notary  Vublic  oJ%M  ComM^  and  State. 

45  SOB 
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Mr.  Teller.  Now  proceed  with  your  statement. 

The  WiTiNESS.  In  regard  to  these  other  precincts,  I  was  one  of  the 
registrars  of  the  county,  and  I  held  the  election,  or  hel|)ed  to  hold  the 
election,  at  the  county-seat.  1  was  not  present  at  these  various  pre- 
rjncts,  and  I  can  only  state  what  was  told  me  by  these  officers, 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  that  as  hearsay.  ' 

Objection  overruled. 

Q.  State  what  other  officers  of  the  precinct  told  you.  Have  you  any 
more  affidavits  from  them! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  got  affidavits  from 
each  precinct  where  they  brought  the  books  back. 

Mr.  Teller.  Let  us  have  the  affidavits  and  we  will  put  them  in,  (as 
the  other  side  introduced  this  system  into  practice,)  so  far  as  this 
witness  is  concerned.    It  applies  to  the  same  county. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  eaqh  and  all  of  these  affidavits  as  iocoffl- 
petent. 

Objection  overruled. 

Q.  Do  you  know  all  of  these  to  be  genuine! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  they  were  sworn  to  by  the  men  who  purport  to 
have  sworn  to  them  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  following  are  copies  of  the  affidavits  above  referred  to: 

The  State  op  Mississippi,  ^ 

Noxubee  County: 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  T.  J.  White,  clerk  of  the  circuit  conrt,  and  exoftat 
notary  public,  W.  G.  Lake,  Hpecial  deputy  sheriff,  who,  beine  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  o& 
oath  says  that  he  was  speciHl  doputy  sheriff  at  Cliftonville  precinct ;  that  the  poll-books  ww 
sent  back  from  the  Cliftonville  precinct  for  the  signature  of  the  member  of  the  b<»ard  of 
registrars,  and  that  the  poll-book  was  not  received  back  until  2\  o'clock  p.  ui. ;  that  wb«i 
the  polls  was  opened  an  agreement  was  made  by  and  between  the  republicans  nod  dento- 
ernts  at  the  polls  that  the  voting  should  be  conducted  by  voting  the  democrats  iifteen  raio- 
ut\!s  and  the  republicans  should  vote  fifteen  minutes ;  that  aft«r  the  democrats  voted  all 
their  strength  the  republicans  voted  at  least  one  hour,  (only  89  white  voles*  registered;) 
that  after  the  polls  was  closed,  at  6  o'clock  p.  m.,  he,  as  deputy  sheriff,  demanded  that  ibe 
counting  of  the  votes  should  begin,  and  the  managers  took  possession  of  the  box  and  lefnsed 
to  count  the  vote,  as  required  by  law,  a  justice  of  the  peace  then  and  there  reading  to  tbem 
the  statute  requiring  the  counting  of  the  votes  to  commence,  with  one  hour's  intermij^iwi 
until  12  o'clock  m. ;  that  I,  as  deputy  sheriff,  did  not  open  the  polls  until  the  lime  %boTe 
mentioned  ;  that  all  the  democrats  voted  as  above  stated,  and  for  want  of  time  492  repab- 
licans  did  not  vote. 

W.  G.  LAKE. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribod  before  me  this  the  5tb  day  of  January,  1877. 

T.  J.  WHITE, 
Clerk  of  Circuit  CouH  and  ex-ojfido  NUam  PMc 
The  State  of  Mississippi, 

Noxubee  County: 

This  day  came  and  personally  appeared  before  me,  T.  J.  White*  clerk  of  the  circnit 
court  of  said  county,  and  ex-officio  notary  public  of  said  county,  Adam  Dantzler.who, 
being  by  me  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  was  duly  appointed  and  sworn  by  the  *'«>onty 
board  of  registration  of  said  county  "  as  the  republican  inspector  of  election  at  Prairie 
Parish  precinct,  in  said  county,  und  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  said  office  was  prweol 
the  entire  day  of  the  latn  election  at  said  precinct  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  Representatives  in  the  Forty-fifth  Cougrew,  to  wit, 
on  the  7th  day  of  November,  A.  D  Ij:J76  ;  that  on  the  morning  of  said  day  the  polls  at  said 
precinct  was  opened  and  continued  for  fifteen  minutes,  ana  daring  that  time  uone  bot 
democrats  was  voted  ;  thut  after  that  time,  to  wit,  fifteen  minutes  past  eight  o'clock  of  ibaJ 
day,  the  democratic  inspectors  proclaimed  that  the  voting  was  illegal  on  account  of  tbein* 
correctness,  as  they  said,  of  the  poll-book  then  being  used,  and  tbey  then  and  there  cIobW 
the  polls,  and  with  the  said  poll-book  in  their  possession  left  said  precinct  for  the  «>""^^ 
seat,  as  they  said,  to  have  said  book  corrected,  but,  as  afiiant  verily  believes  w« 
avers,  with  the  intention  of  delaying  said  voting  at  said  precinct,  and  by  that  means  de- 
frauding the  republicans  at  said  precinct  out  of  their  legal  franchise,  and  by  that  means  so 
affecting  the  will  of  the  people  as  to  change  a  large  republican  majority  to  a  <^*°^5r*?f 
majority  ;  that  at  three  o'clock  of  the  day  aforesaid  the  democratic  inspectors  returned  wim 
.lberpoll-book,:And  dhe  voting  was  continued  from  that  hoar  until  bix  o'clock  p.  m.;  u>^ 
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irraD^ment  made  at  three  o'clock,  between  the  parties  for  voting^,  was  to  vot«3  alter- 
ly,  cue  democrat  and  one  republican,  which  was  continued  until  five  o'clock  p  m., 
Q  there  could  no  longer  be  found  a  democrat  to  vote,  and  during  the  next  hour  affiant 
e8  oath  that  only  six  republican  votes  was  allowed  to  be  cast ;  and  affiant  further  uiakes 
that  after  six  (6)  o'clock  of  November  7,  IHTG,  after  the  polls  at  said  precinct  was 
'd  by  law,  there  was  left  at  said  precinct  with  republican  tickets  in  their  possession 
II  five  hundred  and  forty  (540)  voters  who  were  defrauded  out  of  their  sacred  right  to 
,  aud  who  returned  to  their  homes  with  their  ballots  in  their  possession. 

ADAM  DANTZLER. 

vom  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1876. 

T.  J    WHITE, 
Clerk  of  t/i€  Circuit  Court  of  Soxuhce  County^ 

and  ex'officio  Notary  Public  of  said  County, 

\  State  of  Mississippi, 

Noxubee  County  : 

bis  day  came  and  personally  appeared  before  me,  T.  J.  White^  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
aid  county  and  cr-officio  notary  public  of  said  county,  Eli  Moore  and  Robert  Douglass, 
•,  being  by  me  fiist  duly  sworn,  on  oath  say:  That  they  were  deputy  United  States 
shals  for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi,  duly  sworn  and  commissioned,  and  as  such 
ers  were  present,  and  as  such  officers  were  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  at  Centre 
It  precinct,  in  Noxubee  County,  Mississippi,  on  the  7th  day  of  Noi^ember,  1876,  at  the 
election  for  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  Kepre- 
atives  in  the  Forty-tifth  Congress  ;  that  at  Centre  Point  precinct  the  democratic  inspect- 
>f  election,  who  were  the  sole  possessors  of  the  poll-books,  failed,  neglected,  and  re- 
d  to  open  the  polls  at  said  precinct  until  four  o'clock  p.  m.  of  that  day  ;  that  at  the  hour 
be  opening  of  the  polls,  the  democratic  inspector  having  the  possession  of  the  poll- 
cs  for  said  precinct,  stated  to  affiant  that  the  books  were  not  correct  and  must  be  sent 
c  to  the  registrars  at  the  county-seat  for  correction.  And  affiants  further  state  that  the 
mce  from  Centre  Point  to  Macon  is  seven  miles,  and  at  the  time  of  the  election,  to  wit, 
Tth  day  of  November,  1876,  the  poll-book  could  easily  have  been  returned  by  eleven 
>ck  of  that  day.  But,  on  the  contrary,  said  democratic  inspector  intending  to  cheat  and 
and  the  republicans  at  said  precinct  out  of  their  legal  and  sacred  right  of  casting  their 
«  in  said  election,  did  not  return  with  said  poll-book  until  four  o'clock  of  the  7th  of  No* 
ber,  1876.  And  said  affiants  further  make  oath  that  the  situation  of  the  box  f<>r  de- 
ting  the  balh>ts  was  another  act  of  palpable  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  man- 
's, to  wit,  the  electors  voted  standing  on  the  ground  on  tip-toe  and  reaching  their  ballots 
o  a  window  above  seven  feet  from  the  ground  :  that  from  that  window  to  the  ballot-box 
cJe  the  building  was  ten  feet,  so  as  to  make  it  a  perfect  impossibility  for  any  voter  to 
w  whether  his  vote  was  deposited  or  not,  as  the  box,  the  managers,  and  all  were  entirely 
of  their  reach  and  sight.  Affiants  further  make  oath  that  they  as  United  States  deputy 
shals  were  deprived  of  their  rights  of  going  in  the  building  where  the  box  and  man- 
's were,  and  thereby  molested  in  the  lawful  execution  of  their  offices.  Affiants  further 
ie  oath  that  at  least  48!  colored  voters  were  intentionally  cheated  and  defrauded  out  of 
r  right  of  franchise  at  said  precinct,  and  were  compelled  to  leave  for  their  homes  with 
r  republican  ballots  still  in  their  possession.  Affiants  further  make  oath  that  all  the 
ocrats  voted,  and  only  29  republican  votes  out  of  a  registered  vote  of  510  were  counted 
oied.    The  arrangement  in  'cgard  to  the  voting  between  the  two  parties  was  as  follows  : 

republican  and  one  democrat  approached  the  window  and  held  up  their  ballots,  which 
9  t  iken  by  some  man  above,  and  as  only  two  hours  were  allowed  for  voting  this  would 
s  made  a  tie  vote.     But  when  the  count  was  made  there  were  only  29  republi  au  votes 

135  democratic  votes,  showing  fraud  and  stuffing  of  tlie  box  plain,  palpable,  aud  beyond 
^radiction. 

ROBERT  DOUGLASS. 

ELI  MOORE. 

• 

'•"om  to  and  sabsciibed  before  me  this  the  6th  day  of  January,  A  D.  1876. 

T.  J.  WHITE, 
Clerk'of  the  Circuit  Court  of  said  County  and  cr-officio 

Notary  Public  of  said  County. 

•  State  of  Mississippi, 

Noxubee  County : 

'^is  day  came  and  personally  appeared  before  me,  T.  J.  White,  clerk  of  the  circuit 
J  of  said  county  and  ex-officio  notary  public  of  said  county,  Robert  Cutts,  who,  being  by 
^fst  duly  sworn,  deposeth  and  says  :  That  he  was  duly  appointed  and  commissioned  as 
pf  the  supervisors  of  the  registration  and  the  election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
^dent  and  for  Representatives  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress,  at  an  election  held  in  said 
^^y  oa  the  7th  day  of  November,  1876,  and  as  such  officer  and  in  the  performance  of  his 
^  he  was  present  during  the  entire  day  of  November  7.  1876,  at  Summerville  precinct, 
^•ounty.    That  the  voting  at  said  precinct  was  commenced  at  10  oVlock  a.  m.,  and 
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cloned  at  6  o*c1ock  p.  ro.  That  all  tbe  qnalified  electors  at  said  precinct  wbo  presented  tbor 
ballots  was  voted.  That  afrer  the  closiu^r  of  tbe  polls  affiant  demanded  of  tbe  democrask 
inspectors  in  charge  of  tbe  ballots  and  poll-book  a  count  of  tbe  votes  as  required  by  Uw ;  but, 
contrary  to  the  statute  requirinjir  tbe  counting  of  tbe  votes  to  commence  with  one  boards  ioter- 
miLsion.  and  continue  until  12  o'clock  m.,  alter  the  closing  of  tbe  polls  said  democratic  inspM- 
tors  not  only  refused  to  count  said  ballots  in  compliance  with  their  oath  as  8ucb  officen,  and 
in  further  compliance  of  the  laws  of  said  State,  but  refused  to  connt  said  balloto,  or  any  of 
them  at  all.  informiug  said  affiant  the  said  poll-book  was  not  certified  to  by  registrars  of  aid 
county,  and  said  election  was  not  legal.  Affiant  further  makes  oath  that  8»id  poll-book 
was  delivered  to  said  democratic  inspectors  on  the  morning  of  tbe  7tb  of  November,  li<7S, 
before  tbe  hour  of  voting,  and  was  received  and  accepted  by  them  as  the  legal  and  propef 
poll-book  for  said  precinct,  and  that  said  poll-book  contained  all  the  names  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  said  precinct ;  that  no  objection  in  any  particular  was  made  to  said  poll-book  or 
any  illegality  in  said  election  until  after  the  closing  of  tbe  polLs,  when  affiant  wtis  informed, 
on  dcmanoing  a  count,  that  the  republicans  had  a  majority  of  the  votes  cnst  at  said  predoct 
and  that  as  the  book  was  not  certitied  to  they  would  not  count  them,  or  any  of  them,  eitber 
then  or  at  any  other  time.  And  affiant  further  makes  oath  that  the  law  was  iuliy  com- 
plied wit  t  in  every  particular  during  said  election,  and  that  the  refusal  of  said  democrats  to 
count  said  ballots  was,  as  expressed  by  their  words  and  actions,  simply  to  defraud  tbe  repob- 
licans  out  of  their  ballots,  and  by  said  means  to  carry  Noxubee  County  against  the  will  of 
the  people  for  the  democratic  party :  that  there  is  a  registered  white  Vite  of  63,  andrcfii- 
tored  colored  vote  of  95 ;  that  only  two  colored  voters  voted  tbe  democratic  ticket  at  said 
precinct,  and  that  there  was  a  majority  of  30  votes  cast  for  the  republican  ticket. 

ROBERT  CDTTS. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  tbe  13th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1876. 

T.  J.  WHITE. 
Clerk  of  the  Circuii  Court  mnd  ex'offieio  Notary  Public  ojsuii  Couatf, 

The  State  op  Mississippi, 

Noxubee  County : 

This  day  came  and  personally  appeared  before  me,  T.  J.  White,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
of  said  county  and  ex  officio  notary  public  of  said  county,  Andrew  Ballard,  who,  bein^ 
by  me  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  ho  was  one  of  the  supervisors  of  registration  at  tbe 
election  for  Kepresentatives  in  Congress  and  for  election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice* 
President  of  tbe  Urited  States  to  be  held  at  Sbuqualak,  Miss.,  on  the  7th  day  of  Norember, 
1876  :  that  the  voting  at  said  precinct  was  not  commenced,  as  required  by  the  statote,  at 
8  ^o'clock  a.  m.,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tbe  democratic  inspectors  having  charge  of  tbe  poll- 
books  for  said  precinct  proclaimed  to  the  voters  that  tbe  same  were  incorrect,  and,nnd<^r  promt 
.of  affiant  and  tho  deputy  United  States  marshal,  the  democratic  inspector  left  tbe  said  pif- 
cinctof  Sbuqualak  with  the  poll-book  for  Macon  at  half  past  eight  o^clock  in  the  morDiu$r>od 
returned  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  said  day,  to  wit,  the  7th  day  of  November,  le76; 
that  by  said  means  tbe  republicans  at  said  precinct  were  defrauded  out  of  their  francbijse; 
that  the  den^ocrats,  after  the  return  of  the  book,  had  complete  possession  uf  the  polls,  and 
no  republican  was  allowed  to  vote  until  the  democrats  had  voted  their  full  strength,  aodooly 
giving  tho  republicans  one  half-hour  to  cast  their  ballots  during  tbe  entire  day. 

Affiant  further  makes  oath:  there  is  registered  at  said  precinct  316  colored  and  13» 
whites;  that  there  were  cast  for  the  democratic  ticket  132  votes  and  for  the  repobfican 
36  votes,  leaving  about  278  republicans  who  were  by  the  means  aforesaid  cheated  andde 
frauded  out  of  their  right  to  vote. 

Affiant  further  makes  oath  that  the  distance  from  Shuqnaluk  to  Macon  is  tenmik«,  to^ 
that  said  poll-book  could  have  heen  easily  returned  by  the  democratic  inspector  by  bilf  pwt 
eleven  o'clock,  and  which  would  have  been  ample  time  for  every  voter  to  have  voted,  witk 
fair  and  impartial  management ;  but,  in  order  to  delay  and  defraud  tbe  republiciins  oot  of 
their  votes,  said  inspector  intentionally  delayed  in  returning  said  poll-book,  wLicb affiant 
did  not  then  and  does  not  now  believe  was  carried  away  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  delaj 
the  election. 

ANDREW  BALLARD. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1877. 

T.  J.  WIIiTE, 
Clerk,  4!te,y.andex^jficw  Notarg  FMt* 
The  State  of  Mississippi, 

Noxubee  County: 
This  day  came  and  personally  appeared  before  me,  T.  J.  White,  clerk  of  the  circnit  cowt 
of  said  county  and  ex-officio  notary  public  of  said  county,  James  Constantiue,  who,  beiof 
by  me  first  duly  sworn,  says  that  on  or  about  the  20th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  1876,  (assbowi 
by  commission  hereto  attached,)  he  was  duly  comojissioned  and  qualified  as  deputy  Uoitw 
States  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi,  and  as  sack  ofBcer  and  in  tbe  pa* 
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mance  of  the  duties  of  said  office  he  was  present  the  entire  daj  of  November  7,  A.  D. 
'6,  at  ail  olection  held  on  said  day  at  Shiiqnalak  precinct,  in  Noxubee  County,  for  electors 
President  and  Vii-e-Prosident  and  lor  Representatives  in  the  Forty-fifth  Congress  ;  that 
was  charged  during  that  day  with  keeping  the  peace  at  said  precinct,  and  in  rendering 
necessary  assistance  in  having  at  said  precinct  a  fair  and  impartial  ballot  of  all  the  vot- 
who  presented  their  votes;  that  at  half  pnst  eight  o'clock  of  November  7th,  1870,  the 
pectors  of  election  at  said  precinct  met  and  the  polls  was  proclaimed  opened  ;  that  im- 
dlately  thereafter  the  democratic  inspectors  proclaimed  to  the  voters  present  that  the  book 
ill-buok)  in  their  possession  was  incorrect  and  must  be  returned  to  the  registrars  for  their 
tificates,  snd  no  one  was  allowed  to  vote;  that  affiant  demanded  that  the  poll-book  should 
I  be  carried  away,  and  ordered  that  the  voting  should  commence,  and  that  any  irregu- 
ities  in  regard  to  the  poll-book  could  be  settled  by  a  higher  tribunal,  and  that  th^y,  as 
pectors,  had  received  said  book  from  the  proper  authority,  and  as  inspectors  they  were 
t  there  to  decide  as  to  the  validity  of  the  poll-book,  but  to  perform  other  and  higher  du- 
s.  But  affiant,  on  oath,  says  that  said  democratic  inspectors,  in  violation  of  all  law  and 
their  solemn  oaths  as  such  officers,  and  further,  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  the  election 
said  precinct,  and  thereby  and  by  that  means  defrauding  the  republican  voters  out  of 
rir  sacred  right  to  vote,  did  then  and  there  take  and  caiTy  away  said  poU-bnok,  and  did 
I  return  the  same  until  4  o'clock  p.  m.  of  that  day,  to  wit,  November  7, 1K76 ;  that  at  4 
lock  p.  m.,  when  said  book  ^as  returned,  the  democrats  had  taken  complete  possession 
the  grounds  in  front  of  the  precinct,  and  no  republicans  had  an  opportunity  of  casting 
»ir  ballots  until  about  half  past  5  o'clock,  allowing  one  half-hour  for  them  to  cast  their 
Hots;  and  during  which  time  thirty-eight  republicans  was  voted,  and  the  polls  closed  at 
>.  m.  Affiant  further  makes  oath  that  at  said  precinct  there  is  a  registered  white  vote  of 
b  and  colored  vote  of  31 G ;  that  there  was  132  votes  cast  for  the  democratic  ticket  and  38 
'  the  republican  ticket,  and  six  colored  votes  cast  for  the  democratic  ticket,  and  that  there 
IS  left  at  said  precinct,  with  republican  ballots  in  their  possession,  about  272  voters,  who 
ire  by  the  means  and  in  the  manner  aforesaid  deprived  of  their  right  to  cast  their  ballots  ; 
At  after  the  closing  of  the  polls  the  ballots  were  counted,  and  on  the  next  day  returned  to 
i  couoty-seat. 

JAMES  CONSTANTINE,  his  x  mark. 

8wom  to  and  subscribed  behre  me  this  the  6th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1^77. 

T.  J.  WHITE. 
Clerk  uf  the  Circuit  Court  and  ex  officio  Notary  Public  of  said  County. 

Macon,  Miss.,  Notemher  14,  1876. 

MES  CoMSTANTINE: 

Sir:  I  will  only  give  you  30  days  to  leave  Noxubee  County.     If  you  do  not  leave,  you 
O'  look  for  about  16  buckshot  about  whearyour  gallises  cross.   I  mean  business.    Nathan 
^Neese  may  look  for  the  same,  but  I  intend  this  lor  your  benefit. 
Yours,  truly, 

COFFIN. 


IK  State  of  Mississippi, 

Noxubee  County  : 

I,T.  J.  White,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  of  said  county  and  ex-officio  notary  public  of  said 
QDty,do  hereby  certify  that  the  above  letter  is  an  exact  and  complete  copy  of  the  original, 
own  me  by  James  Constantine,and  who  makes  oath  that  he  received  said  letter,  of  which 
d  above  is  a  true  copy,  through  the  post-office  at  Sbuqualak,  Miss. 

JAS.  CONSTANTINE.  his  x  mark. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  8th  day  of  January,  1877. 

T.  J.  WHITE, 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  sa'A  County  and  ei -officio 

Notary  Public  for  said  County. 
«E  State  op  Mississippi, 

Noxubee  County: 

1*hi8  day  came  and  personally  appeared  before  me,T.  J.  White,*clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
^aid  county  and  ex-officio  notaiy  public  for  said  county,  A.  C.  Cain,  who,  being  first  duly 
^ orn,  deposeth  and  saith  that  he  was  **ono  of  the  supervisors  of  registiation  and  the 
'Gtiou  for  Representatives  in  Ccngress  and  for  election  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
'^sident  of  the  United  States,"  at  Brooksville  precinct,  in  said  county;  tbat  the  voting 
^  commenced  at  eight  o'clock  a.  m.,and  continued  until  six  o'clock  p.  m. ;  that  contrary 
(he  statute  requiring  the  counting  and  testing  of  the  votes  to  be  comtnenced  with  one 
'^^r's  intermission  after  the  closing  of  the  polls,  (on  the  day  of  election,)  and  continued 
'til  twelve  oVlock,  that  the  democratic  inspectors  of  election,  under  hi^  own  and  the  sol- 
^ti  protest  of  the  deput}'  United  States  marshals  then  and  there  present,  took  charge  of  bux 
Staining  the  ballots  cast  at  said  precinct,  and  remained  the  sole  postessors   thereof  until 
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eij^ht  o'clock  a.  m.  of  November  8.  1876.  And  affiant  further  mftkes  oath  that  he  wag  pies- 
ent  durino^  the  election  the  entire  day  of  November  7,  187t),  and  is  familiar  with  tbeiminba 
of  votes  cast  for  each  ticket,  and  believes  that  a  large  mHJoritj  of  the  votes  cast  was  for  the 
republican  ticket,  but  that  on  the  8th  of  November,  when  the  countinf^  of  the  ballots  was 
had,  the  vote  was  so  chanp^ed  and  the  will  of  the  people  so  affected  as  to  chan^  a  solid  uid 
large  republican  majority  to  a  democratic  majority  of  Gl  ;  that  there  is  70  whites  rf^tered 
at  said  precinct  and  about  13  yotes  cast  by  colored  men  for  the  democratic  ticket,  as  Ik  rehij 
believes. 

A.  C.  CAIK. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  theStb  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1877. 

T.  J.  WHITE, 
Clerk  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  ex-offieio  Notary  Public  of  Noxubee  Couatf 

TiiK  State  of  Mississippi, 

Noxuiiee  County  : 

This  day  personally  appeared  before  me,  T.  J.  White,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  and  ex- 
officio  notary  public  in  and  for  the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  Elisha  Bryson,  who,  being 
by  aie  first  duly  sworn,  on  oath  says  that  he  was  deputy  United  States  marshal,  duly  eomrais- 
sioned,  and  whs  on  duty  as  such  marshal  at  Brooksville  precinct,  in  the  county  and  State 
aforesaid,  on  the  7t)i  day  of  November,  1870,  on  which  day  the  election  was  be^ou  and 
held  for  Presideut  and  Vice-President  and  for  men.bers  of  the  Forty-iifth  Coogrress  of  tlie 
United  iistates  ;  that  the  polls  was  opened  at  8  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  closed  at  6  p.  m.  on  Mid 
day  ;  that  at  said  precinct  there  is  a  reg^istered  vote  of  white  70  and  of  colored  '^2;  that  at 
sasd  precinct  'SM  votes  was  cast;  tlint  said  affiant  has  ^ood  reasons  to  believe,  and  does  be- 
lieve, that  the  republicans  have  a  majority  of  from  175  to  200  votes,  but  when  the  polls  closed, 
instead  of  counting;  the  votes,  as  the  law  requires,  the  democratic  manaj^ers  of  iheelectiofl 
took  possession  of  the  ballot-box  and  refused  to  count  the  vote,  and  took  the  box  awav,  un- 
der the  soleuui  protest  of  affiant,  James  Poindextor,  who  was  deputy  sheriff,  aud  Georg« 
Hardy,  who  was  United  States  commissioner  of  election,  all  duly  appointed  and  commis- 
siouod  ;  that  affiant  and  the  above-mentioned  gentlemen  wasf^fuscd  the  privilege  of  accom- 
pany inpf  the  box,  which  was  carried  into  the  back  room  of  the  building  and  the  door  locked; 
that  James  S  Madison  and  S.  S.  Scales,  democratic  managers,  was  in  the  room  :  that  after 
t\w  refusal  of  the  democratic  managers,  Madison  and  Scales,  to  allow  affiant  to  b«  with  the 
box,  he  asked  when  the  vote  would  be  counted,  and  that  S.  S.  Scales,  one  of  said  managers, 
informed  affiant  that  the  vote  would  not  be  counted  until  next  morninsr. 

ELISHA  BRYSON,  his  x  mtrL 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  6th  day  of  January,  1877. 

T.  J.WHITE, 
Circuit  Clerk  and  ex-officio  Notary  PuUk^ 

The  State  of  Mississippi, 

Noxubee  County  : 

This  day  came  aud  personally  appeared  before  me,  T.  J.  White,  clerk  of  the  circuit  c«trt  in 
and  for  said  county,  and  ez  ojitio  notary  public  for  said  county,  J.  B.  Nelson,  who  bein^  by  me 
first  duly  sworn,  on  oath,  says :  That  he  was  duly  appointed  aud  sworn  as  the  repabUcao 
inspector  of  election  atBrookville  precinct  in  said  county  durinc^  the  late  election  forelecton 
for  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  and  for  Representatives  in  the  Fortj- 
fifth  Congress,  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1876 ;  and  that  on  said  day,  to  wit,  theTtb  daj 
of  November,  1876,  he  was  present  during  the  entire  day  in  the  performance  of  bis  duties  as 
said  inspector  of  election  at  said  precinct ,  that  the  voting  commenced  at  eight  o*ciock  a. »-, 
and  was  closed  at  six  o'clock  p.  m.  on  said  day  ;  that  after  the  closing  of  the  polls,  affiunt  de- 
manded of  the  other  two  inspectors,  (who  were  democrats, )  to  wit,  James  S.  Madison  and  S.  S. 
Scales,  thatihecountingof  the  votes  cast  should  commence  in  accordance  with  i  he  stato  e  with 
one  hour's  intermission  and  continue  until  twelve  o'clock.  But  said  democratic  inspectors, 
in  violation  of  said  statute,  said  that  they  had  been  up  all  night  previous  to  theelection  in  a 
democratic  procession  and  were  sleepy  and  would  not  count  the  votes,  or  any  of  them,  until 
the  next  day,  to  wit,  the  8th  day  of  November,  1876;  that  said  democratic  inspectors,  uudcr 
protest  of  affiant,  the  deputy  sheriff,  aud  United  States  deputy  marshal,  then  and  there  pres- 
ent, took  possession  of  said  ballot-box  containing  all  the  votes  cast  at  said  precinct,  and 
locked  the  same  up  and  gave  affiant  the  key  ;  affiant  further  makes  oath  that  said  ballot-box 
was  locked  with  a  common  padlock  which  could  easily  be  unlocked  with  a  nail  or  other 
keys  ;  and  affiant  further  makes  oath  that  he  is  familiar  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  at 
said  precinct,  and  that  ho  believes,  and  has  good  reason  to  believe,  and  does  most^oiemulj 
swear  that  at  said  precinct  there  was  at  least  two  republican  votes  cast  to  one  detDOcnuic 
vote  :  that  at  said  precinct  there  is  a  registered  white  vote  of  70  and  of  colored  29"i;  that 
there  whs  cast  ;{37  votes,  one-third  of  which  affiant  believes  and  makes  oath  were  cast  for 
the  democratic  ticket,  aud  two-thirds  for  the  republican  ticket;  but  when  said  rote  was 
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id  there  was  a  democratic  majority  counted  of  01  votes,  which  affiant  helieves  was  a 
ileut  count  of  said  ballots,  and  ibat  the  same  was  intentional  on  the  part  of  the  demo- 
n  refusing  to  have  a  fair  and  legal  count  of  said  ballots  at  the  time  and  in  tho  manner 
ibed  by  the  statute.   (Revised  Code  of  1^71,  page  96,  art.  5,  sec.  37().) 

J.  B.  NELSON. 

>m  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  the  Gth  day  of  January,  1877. 

AL.]  T.  J.  WHITE, 

CUrk  of  the  Circuit  Court  and  ex-officio  Notary  Public  of  said  County, 


State  of  Mississippi, 

Noxvbee  County : 

8  day  came  and  personally  appeared  before  me,  T.  J.  White,  clerk  of  the  circuit  court 
1  for  said  county,  and  ex-officio  notary  public  of  said  county,  John  Jackson,  who  bo- 
f  me  first  duly  sworn, on  oath  says:  That  he  was  duly  appointed, commissioned,  and 
1  as  a  deputy  United  States  marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  Mississippi,  and  in  the 
iTge  of  hi.s  duties  as  such  officer,  and  to  use  all  possible  means  to  secure  peace,  a  fair 
,  and  a  fair  count,  he  was  present  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  A  D.  187(5,  at  May's 

l-house, precinct,  in  Noxubee  County,  at  an  election  held  at  the  time  and   place 

taid,  for  eUctors  for  President  and  Vice-President  and  Representatives  in  the  Forty- 
yonirress  ;  that  when  he  arrived  at  said  precinct  there  was  no  polUbook  at  said  pre- 
and  he  was  informed  that  the  democratic  inspectors  had  returned  to  Macon  with  said 
»ook  for  the  certificates  of  the  registrars  of  the  county  ;  that  after  VZ  o'clock  the  poll- 
in  the  possession  of  the  democratic  inspectors  was  returned,  and  the  voting  commenced 
»ntinued  until  6  o'clock  p.  m. ;  that  many  republicans  left  the  polls  before  the  return 
e  book,  believing  there  would  bo  no  election.  Affiant  further  makes  oath  that  a  large 
rity  of  the  voters  at  said  precinct  voted  the  republican  ticket ;  that  after  the  closing  of 
oils  affiant  demanded  the  count  of  the  ballots  in  compliance  with  the  statute,  but  was 
med  that  the  counting  would  be  postponed  until  some  future  time,  against  which  un- 
il  proceedings  affiant  protested,  and  was  informed  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  have 
liog  further  to  do  with  said  ballots  ;  that  for  his  own  personal  safety  he  was  compelled 
urn  to  his  home;  that  said  ballots  were  left  with  John  C.  Gilmon,  the  democratic  re* 
t)g-officer,  (being  one  of  the  inspectors,)  and  as  he  is  informed  and  verily  believe-*,  car- 
o  the  house  of  said  Gilmon.  and  kept  until  the  next  day,  to  wit,  November  H,  1^70. 

JOHN  JACKSON. 

>rn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  8th  day  of  Noveniber,  1676. 

*i-.]  T.  J.  WHITE, 

^kof  the  Circuit  Court  of  Noxubee  County  and  ex-officio  Notary  Public  of  said  County, 

^tate  the  result  of  the  election,  as  far  as  you  know  it,  from  the 
^  lecords  of  the  county;  I  mean  the  returns  in  1876  at  the  differ- 
^Hv^. — A.  I  have  got  the  certified  returns  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
^t' each  precinct?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Teller.  Why  not  put  them  int    Has  it  the  great  seal  of  the 
of  Mississippi  on  it  I 
^  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Teller.  Is  there  any  objection  to  that! 
'  Kernan.  No,  sir;  I  should  think  that  would  be  quite  authentic. 
(By  Mr.  Teller.)  Is  the  registration  here,  or  only  the  vote! — A. 
^ote  is  there;  I  can  give  you  the  registration. 
■•  Teller.  Give  us  the  registration  first,  and  we  will  put  this  cer- 
^  return  in  afterward.  You  have  the  registration  of  each  precinct  I 
^e  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

•  This  is  the  registration  of  18761 — A.  Yes,  sir.    The  number  of 
stered  whites  in  Cliftonville  precinct  was  89;  the  number  of  colored,. 
I  can  give  you  the  total— 782. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

.  Have  you  the  figures  for  every  precinct  in  the  county  f — A.  Yes^, 
1  can  give  the  number  of  each  precinct,  the  total  who  voted,  and 
lumber  who  did  not  vote. 
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By  Mr.  E[ebnan  : 

Q.  You  have  it  written  ontf  You  have  the  votes  and  the  secretary 
of  state's  return,  have  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir;  this  will  compare  with 
the  secretary's  return.  The  number  who  voted  at  Cliftonville  i*'a8  290; 
not  voting,  493. 

Prairie  Point,  whites,  67;  colored,  628;  total,  605;  number  voted,  189; 
not  voting,  506. 

Centre  Point,  whites,  76 ;  colored,  510;  total,  586;  number  voted,  164; 
not  voting,  422. 

Cooksville,  whites,  73;  colored,  181;  total,  254;  number  voted,  :£4; 
not  voting,  30. 

Slinqualak,  whites,  135;  colored,  316;  total,  451 ;  number  voted,  170; 
not  voting,  281. 

Snmmerville,  whites,  63;  colored,  95;  total,  158.  No  votes  coanted 
at  this  precinct. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  They  voted  all  day,  and  the  managers  of  the  elw- 
tion  told  me  that  they  had  a  man  to  keep  count  during  the  day  as  to 
how  the  thing  was  going,  and  they  found  out  it  went  republican,  and 
they  noticed  then  that  the  book  was  not  certified  to  and  they  did  not 
return  any 

Q.  They  noticed  that  the  register  was  not  certified  tof — A.  The  poll- 
ing-book was  not  certified  to.  They  did  not  return  any  election  as  hav- 
ing been  held  there  at  all. 

Mashulaville,  white.  111 ;  colored,  133 ;  total,  244 ;  number  voted,  237; 
not  voting,  7. 

Lynn  Creek,  whites,  58;  colored,  91 ;  total,  149  ;  number  voted,  141; 
not  voting,  8. 

May's  school-house,  whites,  85;  colored,  209;  total,  294;  number 
voted,  235 ;  not  voting,  59. 

Brooksville,  whites,  70;  colored,  292;  total,  362;  number  voted,  337; 
not  voting,  25. 

Macon,  the  county-seat,  whites,  332;  colored,  875;  total,  1,207;  num- 
ber voted,  1,093;  not  voting,  114. 

The  total  number  of  registered  voters  in  the  county,  5,169.  The  total 
number  of  votes  cast  in  the  county  November  7, 1876,  3,069 ;  the  num- 
ber not  voting,  2,100. 

The  total  number  of  white  registered,  1,158;  the  total  number  of  col- 
ored registered,  4,023.  The  majority  of  colored  voters,  2,865.  The 
number  of  republican  votes  not  polled  for  want  of  time,  to  the  best  of 
my  information,  2,100. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  object  to  that  as  incompetent. 

Objection  overruled. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  now  offer  in  evidence  the  certificate  of  the  secretary 
of  state : 

State  op  Mississippi, 
Office  of  Secretary  of  State, 

Jackson^ ,  l^  "^ 

I,  James  Hill,  socretary  of  state,  do  certify  the  transcript  hereto  attached  ^^^^^^^ 
cast  for  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  and  a  member  of  the  Forty-fifth  Cod|?^^ 
at  the  election  held  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  1876,  in  the  county  of  Noxubee  sod  t?«*** 
of  Mississippi,  is  a  true  and  correct  copy  from  the  records  now  ou  file  in  this  office.  . 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  great  seal  of  the  State  oi  Mississippi,  hereunto  affixed,  ttiw 
13th  day  of  January,  1877. 

[seal.]  JAMES  HILL, 

Secretary  rfSiai^ 
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Tbe  Witness.  In  snbatantiation  of  that  I  believe  I  will  say  that  nil 
the  white  men  in  the  county  voted,  and  there  were  only  about  tenor 
twelve  who  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  I  will  further  say,  Id 
substantiation  of  that,  that  at  Macon,  where  the  election  wasregnlar 
and  the  polls  were  opened  at  the  proper  time  and  closed  at  the  proper 
time,  where  everybody  voted  who  wanted  to  vote,  and  voted  as  tkj 
desired  to  vote,  that  there  was  polled  for  the  democratic  electors^ 
votes,  for  the  republican  electors  there  wa8iK)lled  747  votes,  giving  the 
republicans  a  majority  of  401  votes,  which,  I  believe,  is  a  fair  expressioo 
of  the  will  of  the  p*^ople  in  the  county,  had  they  all  voted. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  They  would  have  voted  proportiouatelj  to 
that,  you  think  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  been  the  vote  theretofore  in  that  county,  republican  or 
democratic? — A.  It  has  always  been  republican,  very  larjjely,  uptotbe 
election  in  1875.  That  year  it  was  mixed.  There  were  some  repoblican 
officers  elected  and  some  democrats. 

Q  What  occurred  next  ? — A.  1  do  not  know  the  exact  details.  I 
suppose  that  answer  issufficient. 

Q.  Ihat  is  about  the  vote.  Is  there  anything  else  you  waut  to  say? 
Is  there  anything;  about  the  conduct  of  the  election  of  1870  which voa 
wish  to  state  f  If  so,  proceed  with  it. — A.  I  might  go  back  of  theelec 
tion  and  state  a  little  matter  that  I  would  like  to  put  in. 

Mr.  Teller.  Do  so. 

The  Witness.  And  in  doing  that  I  will  say  that  there  was  no  repabli 
can  canvass  in  Noxubee  until  just  a  few  days  before  the  election.  There 
was  an  appointment  made  at  IShuqualak,  and  one  at  Macon,  amtooeat 
Brooksville,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  as  the  republican  candidate  lor 
Congress  in  the  third  district.  The  first  appointment  was  at  Shuqunl.it 
I  do  not  ex  ctly  know  the  date.  I  think  it  was  about  the  30th  ot  Oct(v 
ber.  The  colored  people  of  the  county  were  all  very  anxious  to  attend 
a  republican  meeting,  and  the  republicans  had  been  notifyinpr  them  all 
through  the  county  of  the  diflPerent  appointments  of  Judge  Chisholm, aD<i 
of  the  day  for  the  meeting- 


Q.  Is  that  the  meeting,  October  Slstf  [Showing  witness  apniit 
poster  of  appointments.] — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  on  the  day  for  the  meetio^ 
at  Shuqualak,  there  was  a  large  number  who  came  to  Macon  and  foncw 
a  procession  to  go  down  to  Shuqualak  to  hear  the  speaking;.  I  sd|>P^ 
there  were  between  700  and  1,000;  somewhere  along  there.  Therews 
a  large  number. 

Q.  You  mean  colored  voters? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  down  beforetli'^ 
procession  ;  and  when  I  arrived  at  Shuqualak  I  found  Judge  Cbish^''''^ 
and  Mr.  Gilmer  at  the  hotel  at  Shuqualak,  in  their  room;  andwesit 
there,  I  suppose,  for  half  an  hour,  discussing  most  of  the  political  f^^^ 
ures  of  the  canvass;  and  during  that  time  a  large  company  of  vhitj 
men  and  democrats,  uniformed  with  red  shirts,  came  by  the  lioaseaDd 
yelled  and  hollered  for  Judge  Chisholm  very  furiously,  and  wentoodotn 
to  the  depot,  about  200  yards  from  the  house,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  arms? — A.  I  could  not  swear  positively a^^^*' 
that.  I  looked  out  of  the  window  and  saw  them  going  along.  Th** 
men  are  generally  on  the  Ku*Klux 

Mr.  Kernan.  He  asked  yon  if  you  saw  them  armed.  You  said  )^ 
could  not  tell.    I  object  to  anything  further. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  see  any  arms. 

Ml.  Teller.  Go  on  and  state  what  you  saw. 

The  Witness.  They  went  on  down  to  the  depot,  near  the  place'^ 
the  speaking  was  to  take  place.    Dr.  AUgood  had  sent  oueof  hisdepfl* 
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down  early  in  the  morning  to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  see  that 
re  was  no  disturbance. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

I.  Down  to  the  place  of  meeting  I — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  place  of  meet- 
.     Be  notified  us  that  he  did  not  think  it  would  be  safe  lor  the  judge 

iipeak 

I.  Who  did  !  The  deputy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  about  the  time  the 
cession  of  colored  men  ariived  at  Siuiqualak  there  was  a  dispatch 
eived  by  him  from  the  sheriff  stating  that  he  and  Captain  Dillard, 

mayor  of  Macon,  were  on  the  way  and  would  soon  be  at  Shuqualak. 
d  republicans  who  had  assembled  at  this  place  of  speaking  sent  up 
1  notified  Judge  Ghisholm  during  that  time  that  they  wanted  to  hear 
1  speak  and  would  be  glad  if  he  would  come  down. 
J.  Wiio  sent  up? — A.  The  republicans  who  had  gathered  at  this 
ce  of  speaking  near  the  depot  at  Shuqualak.  I,  and  1  believe  the 
jority  of  the  persons  who  were  with  Judge  Chisbolm,  thought  it  was 
It  to  wait  until  the  sheriff,  J.  B.  Allgood,  and  Captain  Dillard,  from 
con,  came  down,  and  we  waited  at  this  hotel.  Captain  Dillard  and 
.  Allgood  came  ilown  and  saw  the  persons  assembled  there,  and  the 
zens  of  the  town,  and  after  consultation  with  them  they  came  up, 
I  Dr.  Allgood  came  up  to  the  hotel  and  notified  Judge  Chisholm  that 
had  dismissed  the  crowd,  and  that  he  thought  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
empt  to  make  a  speech  that  day.  And  I  here  state  that  Captain 
lard  had  been  in  Washington,  and  had  left  there  recently ;  and  on 
terday  when  I  talked  over  the  matter  he  told  me  that  he  agreed 

h  Dr.  Allgood 

Jr.  Keunan.  No  matter  about  what  he  said.    The  sheriff  notified 

I  that  he  thought  it  was  unsafe. 

?he  Witness.  Yes,  sir;  the  procession  went  back  to  Macon,  and 

re  was  no  speaking  at  Shuqualak. 

J.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Was  there  any  other  attempt  to  hold  meetings? 

i.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  meeting  on  the  next  day  at  Macon.    There 

!)  a  large  crowd  of  persons  assembled  there.    The  sheriff',  in  order  to 

'P  the  peace,  I  suppose,  appointed  one  hundred  deputy  sheriffs,  and 

ced  them  about  through  the  crowd.    Judge  Chisholm  opened — deliv- 

d  the  opening  speech  ;  and  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Younger 

ikenext,  with  the  understanding  that  Judge  Chisholm  should  have,  I 

ieve,  half  an  hour  to  close.  Judge  Chisholm  and  his  friends  concluded 

kt  it  was  not  best  for  him  to  close,  and  he  did  not  close. 

J.  Why  uotf — A  For  fear  of  personal  harm  to  himself  and  to  the 

»ublicans  at  that  place. 

J.  State  why  they  thought  so.    What  was  the  temper  of  the  crowd 

1  how  was  it  shown  ! — A.  1  could  only  state  that  from  rumor.     No- 

]y  told  me  that  they  were  going  to  shoot  anybody  that  day,  or  any- 

ngot  the  kind. 

J.  What  did  you  see,  or  hear  that  induced  you  to  think  so! — A.  I 

1  state  here  that  Judge  Chisholm  had  some  friends  there  who  were 

:h  him  who  were  not  known  personally  to  a  large  number  of  the  peo- 

assembled  there.  They  did  not  know  who  they  were — whether  they 
re  democrats  or  republicans;  and  through  those  parties  they  heard 
Teat  many  threats  of  violence  intended  to  be  used  on  him  if  he  at- 
jpted  to  close  his  argument. 

J.  For  that  reason  he  was  deterred  from  goipg  on? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i.  What  was  Judge  Chisholm  a  candidate  for? — A.  The  republican 
uinee  for  Congress  in  the  third  district. 
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Q,  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  a  native  of  the  South,  or  Dott— A.  I 
thiuk  he  is.  I  have  known  him  for  a  long  time.  I  know  he  is  a  sootii- 
eru  man,  and  has  lived  there  a  long  time.  I  do  not  know  where  be  was 
born.  I  will  here  state  in  connection  with  that  Macon  meeting— and  1 
would  rather  not  give  any  names,  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  personal 
enemies  in  this  mntter  when  I  go  home;  but  I  was  told 

Mr.  Kernan.  If  you  will  not  give  the  names  I  object  to  it.  I  object 
to  the  evidence  as  hearsay. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Are  you  willing  to  give  their  namesf— A.  I 
would  prefer  not. 

Mr.  Kernan.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  give  the  names  you  ought  oot  to 
give  the  evidence.    I  shall  object  to  it  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Teller.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  did  not  hold  the  meeting! 

The  Witness.  Judge  Chisolm  did  not  attempt  to  have  any  other 
speaking  in  Noxubee  County. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  For  the  reason  you  have  given! — A.  Ye8,8ir. 

Q.  That  it  was  not  safe  to  do  so  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  hold  any  republican  meetings? — A.  I  tbink 
Governor  Powell  afterwards  spoke  at  Cooksville,  and  possibly  at  Centre 
Point.    I  know  he  spoke  at  Cooksville. 

Q.  He  was  a  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  else  you  wished  to  state! — A.  I  would  like 
to  submit  a  piece  in  this  paper,  to  show  what  the  feeling  of  the  people 
is  down  there  since  I  have  left  there. 

Q.  What  paper  is  it  you  wish  to  submit ! — A.  It  is  the  Macon  Beacon, 
published  at  Macon,  Misssissippi. 

Q.  A  democratic  paper! — A.  A  democratic  paper.  Published  on  Sat- 
urday, January  20th,  1877. 

Mr.  Teller.  You  may  offer  the  piece  in  evidence  if  you  wish  to. 

The  Witness.  It  is  headed  "  Summoned  to  Washington,"  and  is  as 
follows : 

Mayor  Dillard  aod  cbancorj  clerk  R.  C.  Patty  have  been  sommoned  before  the  iDnsd- 
gating  committee  at  WasbiDgton.  They  leave  to«morrow  and  Macon  will  be  withont  s major 
and  the  county  without  a  chancery  clerk.  They  were  probably  summoned  at  the  ioslufe 
of  the  democratic  portion  of  the  committee  to  rebut  the  lying  radical  testimony  in  refin)  to 
intimidation  in  Missinsippi.  They  will  doubtless  (rive  a  good  account  of  themselves  aod  will 
not  be  bull-dozed  by  the  radical  leaders  who  conduct  the  investigation  in  behalf  of  tber 
party. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  which  you  wish  to  submit  f — A,  I  do  not 
recollect  anything  else  now. 

By  Mr.  Kernan  : 

Q.  Are  you  chancery  clerk  now  ?  Do  you  hold  any  office  now !— A. 
Koue,  except  that  I  am  a  member  of  the  board  of  registration. 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  thought  you  spoke  about  being  a  chancery  clerk. 

Mr.  Teller.  That  is  another  man. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Kernan.)  These  boxes  that  you  sent  out  to  the  places 
where  they  were  not  opened,  you  sent  to  those  places  in  the  ordinary 
way  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you.mean  in  1875  f  I  want  to  know  what  year 
you  mean. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  1876. — A.  I  did  not  send  them  out  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  in  1875  that  you  sent  them  outf— A.  Yes,  sir.  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sending  out  of  the  polling-books  of  1870. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  some  being  sent  out  where  there  was  some  trouble 
about  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  stated  here 

Q.  Make  it  short.  When  did  you  get  up  all  these  writings  that  yon 
have  been  looking  at  1 — A.  Since  I  have  been 
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Q.  Since  you  have  been  heret — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wheu'did  yoa  make  them  up  ? — A.  Before  I  left  Macon  to  come 
biere. 

Q.  After  you  were  Bummoned  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  get  them  up! — A.  I  did  it  myself. 

Q.  Wheu  (lid  you  get  here!  When  did  you  leave  home? — A.  I  left 
home  some  time  early  in  January.    I  do  not  recollect  the  exact  date. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  here  over  a  month,  have  yoa  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  reference  to  1876 ;  as  you  understand  it,  the  law  does  require 
that  you  should  put  some  certificate  on  the  poll-book  f — A.  Yes,  sir;. 

Q.  You  said  they  sent  out  polling-books  uncertified  ? — A.  In  1875. 

Q.  You  understood  that  they  were  required  to  be  certified  by  the 
law? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  of  these,  where  they  were  not  certified,  came  in  on 
election-day  to  be  certified,  before  the  polls  were  opened  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  a  man  sent  in  ? — A.  One  of  the  inspectors  came  in  with  the 
books. 

Q.  Were  they  certified  then  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  went  back  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  drew  up  these  affidavits  ^that  were  sworn  to  in  January,  if 
you  know  f  — A.  They  were  drawn  up  by  different  parties. 

Q.  At  home  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  parties  come  up  themselves  ! — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  here  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not  here. 

Q.  Did  they  come  here  ? — A.  Those  affidavits  were  sworn  to  in  Macon, 
Mississippi. 

Q.  Are  any  of  the  men  who  swore  to  them  here! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  got  them  up  to  Macon  f — A.  I  got  up  the  most  of  them. 

Q.  They  were  not  sent  in  to  you  at  the  time  of  the  election  ! — A.  No, 
81  r. 

Q.  Had  they  come  in  after  this  investigation  had  begun  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  those  affidavits  were  gotten  up  in  that  way! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Q.  Who  asked  you  to  get  them  up? — A.  1  got  them  up  from  the  sim- 
ple I'act  that  I  had  been  summoned  here  as  a  witness  before  the  investi- 
gating (rommittee,  and  I  thought  it  was  necessary  to  have  them,  in  order 
to  show  how  the  election  ha<l  been  carried  on. 

Q.  You  got  them  up  on  your  own  motion,  to  aid  you  in  showing  how 
the  election  was  carried?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nobody  was  there  to  cross-examine  the  parties? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  one  on  the  other  side  for  that  purpose,  when  you  got 
thiin  up? — A.  The  democrats  have  done  the  same  thing. 

Q.  How  Jong  were  you  engaged  in  getting  them  up? — A.  I  could  not 
tell.    AVhen  I 

Q.  (Interposing.)  Were  you  paid  anything  on  account  of  fees  or  serv- 
ices, before  you  left  home  ? — A.  No,  sir  ^  not  one  cent.  I  never  had  re- 
ceived any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  suggested  yon  as  a  witness  to  be  summoned  f 
Who  first  spoke  to  you  about  coming  here  as  a  witness  ? — A.  Mr.  Mun- 
8on,  I  think  ;  the  gentleman  who  left  here  to  summon  witnesses. 

Q.  He  was  the  first  man  who  spoke  to  you  about  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  suggest  any  other  witnesses  to  him  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  your  own  knowledge,  you  cannot  say  how  many  colored  men, 
or  whether  any  colored  men  did  or  did  not  vote  the  democratic  ticket  in 
1876,  can  you  ?    I  mean  in  the  districts  that  you  did  not  visit  on  elec- 
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tion-day. — A.  Not  of  my  own  knowledge,  I  conld  not  state,  becan^  I 
was  not  at  the  polls.    I  can  state  how  it  was  at  Macon  precinct. 

Q.  I  asked  you  about  the  others  because  you  took  pains  to  swear  to 
what  you  did  not  know.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  any  other  precinct 
except  yonr  own  at  Macon,  have  you,  as  to  how  they  did  vote,  or  whether 
some  of  them  voted  the  democratie  ticket  or  not! — A.  Of  my  own  knowl- 
edge,  from  my  own  observation,  I  do  not ;  and  I  have  not  sworn  that  I 
did. 

Q.  In  1875  there  was  quite  a  break  and  dissension  in  the  repnblican 
party,  was  there  not  ? — A.  They  were  divided  on  the  candidates  for Coo- 
gress.    There  was  but  one  republican  ticket  for  county  officers. 

Q.  They  divided  on  which  ticket! — A.  There  were  two  candidates  in 
the  field  for  Congressman.  There  was  but  one  republican  ticket  lor 
county  officers. 

Q.  But  there  were  two  republicans  up  for  Congress  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  one  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Chisolm  posted  for  any  meetings,  to  your  knowledge, ex- 
cept the  two  you  have  spoken  of,  in  your  county  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  else  was  he  postetl  to  speak  ! — A.  He  was  iK)sted  for  Sha- 
qnalak,  Macon,  and  Brooksville.    . 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  did  speak  at  Brooksville  then,  if  anybody !— ^ 
Governor  Powell. 

Q.  He  was  a  republican,  and  he  attended  and  spoke  at  that  meeting! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  men  who  were  there  in  uniform,  I  believe  you  said,  did  not 
have  any  arms  so  far  as  you  saw  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  quite  common  for  the  colored  men,  when  they  go  to  meetinps 
to  bring  their  shot-guns! — A.  I  have  never  seen  one  come  to  any  |)olit- 
ical  nieeiiug  with  any  arms  whatever — not  in  Noxubee  County. 

Q.  Who  is  this  sheriff? — A.  Dr.  J.  B.  Aligood. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat,  or  republican  ! — A.  He  was  a  repablican 
she  rift*. 

Q.  At  the  meeting  at  Macon  he  appointed  one  hundred  deputies,  joa 
say;  were  they  scattered  amofig  the  crowd  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  length  of  time  did  Mr.  Chisolm  speak  in  opening!— A.  I 
think  he  spoke  an  hour  and  a  half,  probably. 

Q.  And  tliere  was  a  crowd  of  how  many  colored  people  there!— A.  I 
suppose  there  was  at  least  five  or  six  thousand. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  ! — A.  They  were  much  less.  I  suppose 
there  were  about  three  hundred  whites  there.* 

Q.  And  there  were  five  or  six  thousand  negroes,  you  think  !— A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Younger,  who  spoke,  was  also  a  repablican,  I  suppose  f— A. 
No,  sir;  he  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  A  democrat  * — A.  A  democrat. 

Q.  A  colored  democrat  spoke  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Half  an  hour! — A.  He  spoke  much  longer  than  that.  Bespoke 
as  long  as  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  Did  he  speak  as  long  as  Mr.  Chisolm  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  both 
spoke  the  same  time. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  disorder  while  they  spoke! — A.  Not  while  those 
two  spoke. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Chisolm  did  not  reply  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Afid  that,  as  you  say,  through  an  apprehension  that  there  might 
be  a  disturbance! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  ever  have  meetings  if  the  colored 
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»n  could  not  take  care  of  themselves  there  with  a  republican  sheriff 
aid  them. — A.  We  have  advised  them  on  all  occasions  not  to  come 
th  arms  to  any  political  meetings. 

Q.  And  there  were  no  arms  at  this  meeting,  I  think  you  said? — A. 
>ue  at  all.  Ten  or  fifteen  armed  men  could  have  whipped  the  whole 
owd. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  arms  at  the  meeting  at  all,  at  Macon,  on  either 
le? 

Mr.  Teller.  You  make  him  state  that  there  were  no  arms.    He  did 
>t  state  that  he  did  not  see  any  on  the  other  side. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Kkrnan.)  I  ask  you  if  j-ou  saw  any  arms;  did  you  see 
ly  armed  men  there  at  all  at  the  meeting  at  Macon  ^ — A,  If  1  did, 
ey  were  very  few. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any? — A.  I  think  I  saw  two  or  three. 
Q.  What  had  they  f — A.  Pistols. 

Q.  Could  you  be  sure  of  that  even  ? — A.  I  could  not  positively  swear 
at  I  saw  them. 

Q.  You  think  you  saw  two  or  three  men  who  had  pistols  ? — A.  Yes, 
r. 

Q.  And  those  were  all  the  arms  you  saw  there? — A.  I  will  state 
rther  that  I  was  in  the  crowd  but  very  little ;  that  the  registration  of 
e  county  was  going  on  that  day,  and  I  did  not  attend  the  meeting 
all. 

Q.  There  were  a  great  many  colored  men  there  whom  you  did  not  see  ? 
A.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Q.  Y^ou  did  not  go  among  the  crowd  to  see  the  colored  men  any  more 
an  you  did  to  see  the  white  men  ? — A.  No,  sir.  I  state  that  1  saw 
t  arras  among  the  colored  men. 

Q.  And  you  saw  none  among  the  white  men,  unless,  as  you  say,  two 
three  had  pistols? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  saw  no  one  use  a  pistol,  or  threaten  to,  did  you  ? — A.  Ko, 

Q.  And  you  saw  no  armed  club  there? — A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  yet  you  say  that  somebody  or  other  thought  it  was  danger- 
18  for  Mr.  Ghisolm  to  speak  to  that  crowd  of  his  friends  ? — A.  Yes, 
r. 

Q.  Lest  there  might  te  some  riot  gotten  up  and  somebody  hurt? — A. 
win  give  you  what  was  reported  there. 

Mr.  Kebnan.  I  do  not  want  that  at  all.   I  wanted  just  the  descriptiou 
that  meeting. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  What  is  the  custom  of  the  whites  in  your  section  of  the  country 

ith  reference  to  the  carrying  of  arms  on  all  occasions? — A.  They  all 

ive  pistols,  and  carry  them  always. 

Q.  When  they  go  away  from  home  you  mean  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  could  give  the  Senator  the  reasons  why  it  was  unsafe 

r  Mr.  Chisolm  to  speak ;  what  were  the  reasons? 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  did  not  a«k  for  that. 

The  Witness.  I  will  just  tell  that  it  was  notoriously  reported 

Mr.  Kernan.  I  object  to  that  as  hearsay. 

(Objection  oveiTuled.) 

The  Witness.  All  through  the  county  that  the  democrats  would  not 

low  Judge  Chisolm  to  speak  in  the  county.    The  failure  to  speak  at 

luqualak  on  the  day  previous  was  rather  an  implication  that  he  was 

•t  going  to  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  at  Macon  they  were  anxious  for 
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him  to  spesik,  and  these  precautions  were  taken  in  order  to  keep  dqwn 
any  trouble. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  State  what  report  came  to  the  republicans,  right 
then  and  there,  after  be  had  made  the  first  speech,  which  induced  him 
not  to  make  the  second  speech. — A.  Tbat  they  intended  to  shoot  him 
if  he  attempted  to  speak — to  repb*.  Tbat  was  the  time  when  they  ex- 
X)ected  to  get  him.  That  was  what  was  understood  by  bis  friends  after 
he  spoke. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  his  friends.  Did  yon  have  reason  to  apprehend 
that  there  was  danger,  and  did  you  believe  that  there  was  ? — ^A.  Yes, 
sir :  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  advised  him  accordingly! — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  did  not  advise 
with  him  that  day.  He  had  other  friends  there  who  did.  1  advijjed 
him  not  to  speak  at  Shuqualak.  I  did  not  advise  him  at  Macon.  Tb^e 
was  an  immense  crowd  there. 

By  Mr.  Kebnan  : 

Q.  Shuqualak  is  in  the  same  county  as  Macon  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  republican  sheriff  is  there  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  his  deputy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  were  the  people  who  advised  him  not  to  speak,  yon  saj! 
— A.  They,  in  connection  with  the  democrats  who  were  there.  I  will 
further  state  that  a  citizen  of  Shuqualak 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Just  answer  my  question.  You  seem  to  be  a  swift 
witness  on  one  side.  There  was  no  disturbance  at  Shuqualak  that  joa 
saw,  was  there  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  -No  riot  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Eow  many  colored  men  were  there  f — A.  I  suppose  there  were  be- 
tween 700  and  1,000.    I  do  not  know  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  f — A.  I  suppose  about  150  or  200. 

Q.  Who  told  you  there,  at  Macon,  that  the  democrats  expected  to 
shoot  him  if  he  attempted  to  reply  f  Who  said  any  such  thing  co  joa 
there  that  day  ! — A.  I  do  not  know  who  it  came  from  now. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  anybody  said  so,  or  that  any  democrat  saidso! 
Can  you  swear  to  that ! — A.  I  did  not  hear  any  democrat  say  so.  I  said 
in  my  testimony  that  Juuge  Chisolm  had  some  friends  there  who  were 
not  known. 

Q.  We  have  that  already.  You  heard  no  democrats  say  any  soch 
thing,  did  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  whites  generally  carry  pistols  in  your  country!  Are 
they  pocket-pistols  ? — A.  A  great  many  of  them  have  large  pistols. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  all  whites  carried  pistols,  what  pistols  did  yon 
refer  to  ! — A.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  have  pistols  exactly  alike.  I 
cannot  give  you  a  description  of  the  pistols  they  have. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pistols  do  you  have  in  your  mind  f  Do  you  mean 
that  all  whites  down  there  carry  large  pistols  ? — A.  I  mean  that  a  mj* 
jority  of  them  carry  pistols. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  their  daily  walks  in  life.  What  kind  of  pis- 
tols do  they  carry! — A.  A  gre4it  many  of  them  have  what  is  known  as 
Ku  Klux  pistols— No.  3  Smith  &  Wesson. 

Q.  All  through  your  southern  country  it  is  quite  a  common  habit  to 
carry  pistols,  is  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  White  republicans  and  democrats  t — A,  The  white  people  geD6^ 
ally  carry  them. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  February  13, 1877. 
Samuel  M.  Shelton  sworn  and  exatnined. 

By  Mr.  Hooker,  (representing  Mr.  Kenner :) 

Qaestion.  Be  good  enongh  to  state  your  age,  residence,  and  occupa- 

>n  f — Answer.  I  am  thirty-nine  years  old ;    I  reside  in  the  city  of 

icksbnrgh,  Mississippi,  and  am  by  profession  a  lawyer. 

Q.  Where  did  you  reside  before  you  removed  to  Vicksburgh? — A.  I 

Bided  m  the  county  of  Hinds,  of  which  Raymond  is  the  county-seat. 

Q.  That  is  the  county  of  the  capital  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  there  before  your  removal  to  Vicks- 

irgh  f — A.  I  resided  there  from  January,  1866. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  move  to  Vicksburgh! — A.  I  went  to  Vicks- 

irgh  (merely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  business)  in  March,  1876,  still 

•eserviug  the  residence  of  my  family  in  Raymond,  where  I  returned 

rery  week ;  in  fact,  I  was  more  in  Raymond  than  in  Vicksburgh  dur- 

g  the  year  1876,  and  my  family  still  reside  there. 

Q.  You  still  continue  your  practice  at  both  points? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 

ish  to  state  that  my  voting-place  is  still  in  the  county  of  Hinds. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  You  vote  at  Raymond  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  county  of  Hinds  during  the  canvass  of  1875- 

31 — A.  I  was,  sir;  continuously. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  year  1874! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  been 

ere  continuously  almost  from  1866  to  the  present  time. 

Q.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  state  the  character  of  the  conduct  of 

e  canvass  in  1875  by  the   democratic  party  and  of  that  of  1876,  and, 

reference  thereto,  what  proportion  of  the  colored  population  of  the 
unty  of  Hinds  voted  with  the  democratic  party  in  1875  and  what 
oportion  in  1876! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  the  exact 
oportiou  that  voted  with  tbe  democratic  party,  but  it  was  a  very 
rge  proportion  in  both  years.  The  canvass  in  1875  on  the  part  of  the 
imocrats  was  very  vigorous  indeed ;  and  it  was  the  first  vigorous 
nvass  that  had  ever  been  made  by  tbe  democrats  in  Mississippi  since 
construction,  with  the  exception  of  1868,  when  the  democrats  made 
me  effort  to  overthrow  the  constitution  which  was  offered  at  that 
se. 

Q.  And  that  effort  was  a  successful  effort,  was  it  not! — A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  By  what  majority  in  numbers  was  that  constitution  defeated  f — A. 
think  about  fifteen  thousand,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ;  I  mean  in  the 
bole  State. 

Q.  That  was  in  the  year  1868  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  From  the  following  year  (1869)  down  to  1874  was  there  any  eifi- 
ent  organization  of  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  I  may  state,  sir,  that 
iring  that  time  the  white  people  were  in  a  state  of  complete  dismem- 
5rment.  They  had  no  organization,  no  unity  of  action,  and  in  a  great 
any  cases  persons  never  came  to  the  polls  and  never  voted.  Tbey 
ok  no  interest  in  politics  whatever. 

Q.  What  gave  rise  to  the  organization  in  1875  of  the  democratic 
irty — or,  to  go  back  to  1874,  what  steps  were  taken  by  the  peoplo 
hich  gave  rise  to  a  more  efficient  organization  ? — A.  The  examination 

our  tax-lists  will  show  that  there  had  been  a  steady  increase  of  the 
xes  of  Mississippi  from  1869  to  1874;  it  had  then  reached  between 
irty-six  or  forty  dollars  on  the  thousand.    The  property  was  assessed 

46  MIS 
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at  a  very  high  valaation,  and  the  whole  county  became  convinced  {ha 
to  submit  to  that  taxation  would  be  ruinous.    There  were  then  organ 
ized  what  were  known  as  "  tax  leagues.''    In  those  tax  leagues  then 
^vere  both  white  and  black  united.    They  were  not  political  in  to 
<;haracter.    The  democrats  and  republicans  commingled  in  them  fortlie 
purpose  of  reducing  the  taxes.    This  created  some  feeling  or  eicilf 
:ment,  or  some  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  change  the  govtfa 
iment,  if  possible.    We  then  discovered  what  weliJid  not  known  before, 
«or  what  had  not  been  manifest  to  us  before,  that  there  were  a  ^ 
many  colored  men  in  the  State,  and  especially  in  the  county  from  vM 
1  come,  (I  can  only  speak  of  that  county,)  who  were  anxioas  to  ro» 
with  us ;  but  they  told  us  that  they  could  not  do  so  because  we  bad  do 
•organization,  we  had  no  place  to  which  they  could  come,  we  cofM 
afibrd  them  no  protection  against  their  own  race.    We  also  discovered 
4ibnother  fact,  that  there  was  a  factious  division  among  the  leadersof 
^he  republican  party  which  gave  as  a  hope  of  succeeding  in  ik  m- 
^ass.    The  tax  leagues  then  passed  into  political  clal^,  orgaoued 
through  the  county.    A  meeting  was  called  on  the  17th  of  3n\^,M 
^nd  an  executive  committee  was  apiK>inted  for  the  county.    That  exec 
-utive  committee  called  a  county  convention  on  the  18th  of  Au^» 
1875,  and  called  a  mass-meeting  of  the  citizens.    This  was  veryhrpij 
attended ;  I  think  there  were  some  three  or  four  thousand  i)eople. 

Q.  On  the  18th  of  August,  1875  !— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  1  do  not  M^ 
exaggerate  when  I  state  that  there  must  have  been  fifteen  huM 
-colored  people  on  the  ground  on  that  day  participating  in  theproocd 
iings.  The  instructions  of  the  executive  committee  (of  which  1^^* 
member)  to  the  clubs  were  to  use  every  means  to  get  colored  men  into 
the  clubs.  In  other  words,  every  citizen  of  the  county  was  apiwintwa 
committee-man,  with  the  request  to  use  every  argument  in  hispowffi 
and  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  without  arguing  and  preseotiDgto 
the  colored  people,  in  every  shape,  manner,  and  form  thathecoald,tw 
reasons  why  they  should  cooperate  with  us.  Speakers  were appoiotw 
-or  selected  by  the  committee,  meetings  were  held  over  the  entire  eoanty, 
-and  these  speakers  were  sent  there  and  were  requested  to  use  every 
jmeans  in  their  power.    The  result  was  the  election  of  1875. 

Q.  Were  you  much  over  the  county  during  the  canvass  of  ^^'^^'  . 
1. suppose,  sir,  that  I  was  going  the  whole  time.  1  think  from  Aug'*'*^ 
^o  November  I  gave  up  my  professional  business  entirely  andgaveD".^ 
whole  time  to  the  canvass. 

Q.  What  was  the  complexion  of  the  speeches  made  by  the  demociaw 
who  addressed  the  people,  whether  appointed   by  your  couimi^^^  . 
-otherwise,  (if  you  heard  them,)  at  various  points  in  the  county '-A' 
think  I  can  give  you  a  short  summary  of  a  part  of  the  arguments Dia<i 
^t  that  time. 

Mr.  Teller.  Be  as  brief  as  possible  about  it.    You  can  state  vhetb« 
;it  was  aggressive,  violent,  or  persuasive.  , 

Mr.  Hooker.  1  meant  as  to  the  appeals  made  to  the  colored  pe^P"!' 
whether  they  were  arguments  of  force  or  of  persuasion,  orwhat?--^ 
The  appeals  made  were  to  the  reason  of  the  colored  men— stating  b^^ 
the  taxation  of  the  country  was,  and  the  trouble  that  we  were  in  ;"^ 
<livi8ion  of  the  races ;  the  possible  and  even  probable  separation  po» 
ing  up  between  the  two  races,  and  the  unkind  feelings  growing  up  thei*" 
from  which  would  be  injurious  to  both  races. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 
Q.  What  number  of  the  colored  people  united  with  the  democrat 
clubs  during  that  canvass  of  1875— referring  now  to  the  various  ?«<*«» 
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the  county,  especially  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  county  ? — A.  The 
ored  people,  hefore  the  election,  had  come  into*  the  clubs — at  least 
•ee-qnarters  of  them. 

3.  In  1875! — A.  In  1875.  Some  that  joined  the  clubs  changed  their 
lids  afterward  and  voted  the  republican  ticket. 
li.  How  was  it  with  the  large  masses  of  them  ! — A.  The  large  masses 
uained  true  to  tl^r  pledge  and  voted  with  the  democracy. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  is  the  relative  proportion  of  white  and 
ick  people  in  the  county  of  Hinds! — A.  The  voting  population,  my 
collection  is — I  cannot  state  it  accurately,  but  1  will  state  my  im- 
ession  of  it — I  think  it  is  2,500  votes,  and  1  think  the  whole  registra- 
n  of  the  last  year  came  up  to  7,000. 

Q.  What  was  the  relative  vote  of  the  last  year  with  the  year  previous, 
75  ! — A.  The  colored  vote  in  1876  in  Hinds  County  was,  I  think,  a 
*ger  one  for  the  democrats  than  in  1875. 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  what  is  the  registered  vote  in  the  congressional 
jtrict  in  which  the  county  of  Hinds  is  embraced! — A.  I  do  not,  sir. 
Y  impression  is,  though,  that  in  that  district,  taking  it  altogether,  the 
lite  vote  would  exceed  the  colored  vote,  because  it  included  those 
«rer  counties. 

Mr.  Teller.  What  district  is  this! 

Mr.  HooKEB.  In  the  fifth  district  of  Mississippi.  (To  the  witness.) 
Q.  Now  proceed  to  the  canvass  of  1876  and  state  briefly  what  was  the 
aracter  of  that  canvass  as  made  by  the  democratic  party.  State 
lere  you  were  and  what  were  your  opportunities  of  knowing. — A.  I 
18  not  a  member  of  the  committee  in  1876,  but  I  was  all  through  Hinds 
ring  that  time.  The  canvass  was  not  as  vigorous  as  it  was  in  1875 
the  part  of  the  whites.  The  colored  population  came  into  the 
lbs  much  more  readily  in  1876  than  in  1875,  and,  in  fact,  I  heard  a 
eat  onany  of  them  claiming  that  the  whites  did  not  seem  to  be  taking 
at  interest  in  the  matter  that  they  had  expected.  Almost  immediately 
:er  the  clubs  were  formed  in  1876  the  colored  people  came  in  and 
ned  them,  and  there  was  no  trouble,  and  there  was  but  little  argu- 
mt.  They  seemed  to  have  identified  themselves  with  the  democratic 
rty. 

Q.  What  was  the  proportion  which  joined  the  democratic  club  in  the 
wn  of  Raymond,  for  instance,  your  old  county-seat ! — A.  As  compared 
th  1875  ! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  sir,  it  was  at  least  one-quarter  more  in  1875. 
Q.  What  proportion  of  the  voting  colored  population  at  that  point 
ned  the  democratic  clubs  and  voted  the  democratic  ticket ! — A.  In 
76! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Three-quarters,  I  reckon.  I  do  not  say  that  threequar- 
rs  joined  the  club,  but  three-quarters  voted  with  the  democratic  party 
1876,  on  election-day,  that  had  not  voted  previously  with  them. 
Q.  How  was  it  at  Utica,  Cayuga,  and  Edwards! — A.  At  Utica — I 
eak  from  information — ^the  vote  was  almost  unanimous.  The  same  thing 
true  of  Auburn.  What  the  proportion  was  at  Edwards  I  do  not 
low. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  Raymond  on  the  19th  of  August,  when  a 
rge  mass  meeting  assembled  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  there  on  that  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  present. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-six,  you  are  speaking  of  now  ! — A. 
?8,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hooker.  He  bad  previously  spoken  of  one  in  1875,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  same  day  in  the  same  month.  [To  the  witness.]  Tell  about 
the  number  of  people  that  were  there  collected,  and  what  proportion  of 
them  were  colored  people,  and  what  proportion  of  those  colored  people 
marched  in  the  processions  with  the  democratic  clubs. — A.  I  heard  the 
numbers  variously  estimated.  Of  course  I  can  only  give  you  my  informa- 
tion of  the  number.  I  think  that  there  were  not  lesa  than  seven  fhoosaod 
people  present  on  that  day.  It  was  a  larger  crowd  than  that  in  1875.  I 
do  not  think  that  I  exceed  the  truth  when  I  state  that  of  that  Domber 
there  must  have  been  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  colored  peo- 
ple in  the  procession  that  day.  I  noticed  that  nearly  every  club  had  a 
very  large  number  of  colored  people. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  Were  they  the  bearers  of  the  banners  of  the  club  in  that  proces 
sion i — A.  Yes;  and  had  on  the  uniform  of  the  club. 

Q.  Did  they  participate  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  in  the  meet- 
ing ! — A.  Well,  sir,  their  shouts  were  even  louder  than  those  of  the 
whites,  and  they  seemed  to  enjoy  the  occasion  very  hugely.  I  suppose 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  that  people  to  enjoy  such  occasions. 

Q.  Who  addressed  the  audience  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  I  think  that 
Major  Barksdale  was  the  principal  speaker,  and  the  elector  for  the  dis- 
trict, Mr.  Miller— R.  N.  Miller. 

Q.  The  congressional  elector? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  also  addressed  the  meeting  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  course  of  your  journeys  through  the  county  in  1875  and 
1876,  state,  if  you  please,  whether  any  addresses  were  made  by  colored 
orators  on  the  democratic  side. — A.  I  heard  several. 

Q.  At  what  points  ? — A.  I  heard  them,  I  think,  at  Utica.  I  don't  know 
but  what  I  heard  them  at  Raymond,  and  I  think  I  heard  them  at  Ed 
wards. 

Q.  That  is,  during  the  canvass  of  1876  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  speak  from 
my  recollection  merely  as  to  the  points  at  which  I  heard  them.  I  may 
be  mistaken,  but  that  I  heard  them  I  am  certain. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  democratic  clubs  of  Hinds 
County,  at  Raymond,  in  1876  ! — A.  I  was  present  at  a  meeting  held  in 
the  Masonic  hall  at  Raymond,  composed  of  the  executive  committee  and 
presidents  of  the  clubs,  which,  I  think,  occurred  on  the  Monday  a  week 
before  the  Monday  immediately  preceding  the  election.  The'  election 
occurred  on  Tuesday,  and  this  occurred  on  the  Monday  week  previoos. 
That  is  my  recollection  of  the  time. 

Q.  That  was  the  occasion  of  the  assemblage  of  the  presidents  of  the 
democratic  clubs  ? — A.  With  the  executive  committee. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  James  T. 
Lester  f — A.  I  never  saw  him  until  last  fall,  when  he  was  registering. 
I  met  him  then,  and  have  a  speaking  acquaintance  with  him  ;  that  is 
all.  I  say  1  never  saw  him  ;  I  never  saw  him  to  know  him.  He  wasone 
of  the  democratic  registrars  of  the  voting  and  registration  in  Dinds 
last  year. 

Q.  Who  were  the  others  ? — A»  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Trigrove,  and  a  col- 
ored man  by  the  name  of  Snead,  of  Perry,  Mississippi. 

Q.  Which  of  these  was  the  democratic  registrar  and  which  therepnb^ 
lican  ? — A.  Snead  was  a  republican.  The  other  two,  I  believe,  vcr« 
considered  democrats. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  board  of  registration,  or  did  tbey 
have  any  I — A.  My  impression  is  that  Lester  acted  as  president,  or  ^as 
president. 
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Dead,  this  colored  man,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  capacity  ? — 
be  is  a  practicing  lawyer,  and  I  have  always  regarded  him  as 
«lligent  colored  man. 

[  devoted  to  his  party,  is  he  not  f — A.  I  think  so. 
J  he  present  during  the  legistration  throughout  the  county, 
B  act  with  the  board  f — A.  I  can  only  speak  of  Eaymond.    lie 
lymond.    I  was  not  present  on  any  other  occasion, 
he  occasion  of  the  assemblage  of  the  executive  committee  and 
lents  of  the  clubs,  was  Mr.  James  T.  Lester  present  at  any 
le  Masonic  hall  when  you  held  the  meeting  ? — A.  If  he  was,  I 
*e  him,  and  I  was  there  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it. 
LLEB.  He  swore  he  was  not  present. 

DKEB.  1  know  he  did.    I  merely  want  to  prove  it  afifirmatively 
itness.    [To  the  witness.]  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  by  the 
lorace  Barksdale  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Hooker.)   Was   he  present  then! — A.   Yesj  he  was 

•eyou  present  during  the  entire  time  of  that  meeting? — A.  1 
loned  there  by  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  with 
jt  to  be  present.  I  was  there  when  the  meeting  opened,  and  I 
,  I  think,  until  the  meeting  closed.  I  don't  remember  to  have 
>f  the  hall  during  the  progress  of  the  meeting, 
ing  the  time  of  this  meeting  was  there  anything  said  there  by 
3e  Barksdale  or  by  anybody  else  with  reference  to  having  a 
b  of  boxes  and  double  keys  at  the  voting-precincts  of  Hinds 
-A.  I  didn't  hear  it  if  there  was. 

7  many  persons  were  present  at  that  meeting! — A.  I  believe 
)  were  the  representativ^es  of  some  fifteen  clubs,  the  president 
jlubs,  and  I  think  that  nearly  all  the  executive  committer  was 
do  not  remember  of  how  many  the  executive  committee  was 
. 

as  not  a  very  large  assemblage  !— A.  It  was  not  more  than 
^e  or  thirty.    I  think  twenty-five  or  thirty  would  cover  all  the 
the  room,  sir.    That  would  "have  been  the  average  attendance, 
were  there  during  the  whole  time! — A.  Yes. 
ich  a  proposition  as  that  had  been  made  in  that  meeting  by 
would  you  not  have  been  likely  to  have  heard  it !— A.  I  think 
jir.    A  proposition  of  that  kind  would  have  been  of  a  charac- 
act  the  attention  of  everybody,  I  should  think, 
you  ever  hear  of  any  such  thing  in  the  county  of  Hinds  ! — A. 
I  heard  of  Mr.  Lester's  testimonv. 
t  gave  you  the  first  information  you  had  on  that  subject! — A. 

re  you  at  Raymond  on  the  day  of  the  balloting  in  1870 ! — A. 

3  the  election  quiet  and  peaceable,  or  otherwise! — A.  Perfectly 
'.  I  didn't  observe  any  disturbance  of  any  kind. 
§  there  any  undue  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  colored 
get  them  to  join  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  None ;  no  influ- 
pt  the  hardest  kind  of  talking  that  any  set  of  men  ever  did  in 
.    I  think  I  talked  myself  hoarse  before  night. 

these  colored  people  who  joined  the  ciiibs  vote  the  ticket  freely 
itarily  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
3  you  aware  of  the  fact  whether  they  made  any  exertions 

others  of  their  race  to  vote  that  ticket  also  ! — A.  There  was 
in  Hind:s  County  in  1875  whose  eflforts  were  so  great  that  the 
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clubs  made  him  a  present  of  a  gold-headed  cane  in  recognition  of  his 
condact.  In  1876  he  was  equally  eflBcient.  There  \«ere  a  great  many 
others.  These  colored  men  of  whom  I  speak  are  land-owners  in  the 
county.  The  men  that  I  have  now  in  my  mind's  eye  are  Welldon  flicks 
and  Andy  Miller. 

Q.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  manner  in  which  the  colored  Yotere 
were  identified  with  the  republican  clubs,  held  in  them,  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion of  1875  ! — A.  I  am  only  familiar  from  their  statements. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  colored  man  by  the  name  of  Ned  Hill,  a  republicaD, 
who  lives  at  Raymond  ? — A.  Yes,  very  Well. 

Q.  He  has  been  a  republican  all  the  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  is  one  now? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  voted  the  republican  ticket  at  the  last  election  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  why  he  considered  it  his  duty  to  vote  the 
republican  ticket  rather  than  the  democratic  ticket! — A.  I  did  not  hear 
him  say  so  myself,  but  I  heard  what  he  said  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Teller.  It  will  hardly  be  worth  while  to  state  what  you  heard 
said. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  How  long  did  this  meeting  of  the  presidents  of  the  clnbs  con- 
tinue?— A.  I  think  it  began  about  ten  o'clock  and  got  through  between 
two  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  perhaps  later. 

Q.  And  you  say  that  no  such  proposition  was  made  in  your  beariDg! 
— A.  None  that  I  heard.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  I  understood 
it,  was  to  call  together  the  presidents,  and  learn  from  them  the  condi- 
tion of  the  clubs,  the  number  of  colored  men  in  the  clubs,  the  probable 
number  who  would  vote  with  the  democratic  party  in  the  couoty,  and 
to  consult  generally  as  to  the  condition  of  the  county. 

Q.  And  they  were  there  from  every  precinct  in  the  county,  were  they? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  you  did  not  know  anything  about  these 
Bays  until  you  saw  Mr.  Lester's  testimony  ! — A.  No  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Snead  present  as  one  of  the  judges  of  election  at  Bay- 
mond  ? — A.  1  think  he  was. 

Q.  Mr.  Lester  was  there,  too,  was  he  ! — A.  Y'"es. 

Q.  And  the  other  registrar  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  his  name  ? — A.  Parsons. 

Q.  Was  the  election  peaceable  and  quiet  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  stated  that  it 
was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  disorders  occurring  in  the  county  anywhere 
during  that  election  of  1876,  or  during  the  canvass! — A.  I  can't  say  ibat 
I  now  remember  any. 

Q.  The  object  of  this  meeting,  then,  was  to  consult  all  together  as  to 
what  was  the  exact  condition  of  the  county,  and  as  to  the  t^st  mode  of 
carrying  the  election  ? — A.  The  object  of  the  executive  committee,  a8 1 
understood  it  from  the  chair,  was  to  get  the  presidents  of  the  clabs  to- 
gether, and  learn  what  the  voting  strength  was  of  the  differeot  cliib^i 
and  learn  also  the  number  of  colored  people  that  were  cooiHjrating  with 
the  different  clubs,  aud  to  determine  upon  the  best  plan  for  conducting 
matters  on  the  day  of  election. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  the  persons  constituting  the  presidents 
of  the  clubs  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  was  ever  in  a  meeting  composed 
of  better  material  than  that  meeting  was.  The  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  (almost  every  one  from  Hinds  County,  I  think,  will  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact)  are  as  pure  a  set  of  Christian  gentlemen  as  any 
living. 
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j.  Who  was  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee! — A.  Captain 
lifife. 

j.  What  proportion  of  the  registered  colored  vote  at  Raymond  would 
say  voted  the  democratic  ticket  in  the  last  elections  ? — A.  Well,  sir, 
louid  say  that  two-thirds  of  them  did. 

j.  How  was  it  in  the  county  at  large  in  all  the  precincts? — A.  Very 
ch  the  same  thing. 

J.  Are  there  any  other  facts  connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  can- 
8  of  1875  or  1876,  either  with  reference  to  their  fairness  or  unfair- 
8,  which  you  consider  necessary  to  state,  as  you  are  bound  to  tell  the 
th,  and  the  whole  truth,  in  this  matter? — A.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  that 
)uld  give  any  fuller  statement  than  I  have. 

j.  You  state  that  your  present  residence  is  Vicksburgh,  Warren 
mty  ? — A.  My  place  of  business  is  Vicksburgh  ;  my  voting-place  is 
ids  County. 

(.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  canvass  there  last  year  t — A.  I 
QOt.  I  took  no  part  in  it  then.  The  only  canvass  I  took  part  in  was^ 
iinds  Countj'. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

J.  You  had  lived  in  Hinds  County  for  a  number  of  years  ? — A.  I  had 
n  there  from  1866.    I  was  there  about  18  months  before  the  war. 
{.  You  have  been  practicing  law? — A.  Yes. 
I.  You  were  in  the  confederate  army  ?— A.  Yes. 
I.  And  returned  again  to  Hinds  County  after  the  war  was  over? — A. 
^turned  on  the  1st  of  January,  1866. 

I.  And  have  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law  ever  since  t — A* 
I. 

I,  You  say  the  democrats,  after  1868,  made  no  contest  for  politi- 
supremacy  untill875  ? — A.  Yesj  I  know  of  none  that  amounted  to 
thing. 

I.  And  they  went  into  an  investigation  of  the  taxes  then? — A.  Ye&y 
;  in  1874.  Now  I  did  not  intend  by  that  to  say  that  there  were  no 
iventions  held  on  the  subject.  I  believe  there  were,  but  what  I 
ant  to  say  was  that  they  took  no  interest  in  politics. 
}.  They  always  ran  a  ticket,  did  they  not,  every  jear? — A.  I  be- 
'e  they  did,  but  there  was  no  voting,  or  the  majority  of  them  did 
vote. 

I.  There  was  no  concerted  effort  made  ?— A.  None  at  all. 
I.  They  carried  on  the  campaign,  however,  by  public  speeches  every 
r  to  some  extent,  did  they  not! — A.  1  think  there  were  public 
eches  made. 

I.  They  had  democratic  newspapers  ? — A.  Yes. 
I.  And  supported  the  democratic  party  as  they  have  since,  did  they 
? — A.  Yes;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  there  was  no  real  organization 
[)ng  the  people. 

}.  In  what  respect  did  the  campaign  of  1875  differ  from  that  of 
2  ? — A.  It  differed  in  this  respect :  In  1872  the  people  staid  at 
oe,  and  on  election-day  those  that  were  disposed  to  cast  their  votes 
t  them,  but  they  took  but  little  or  no  part  in  public  meetings,  either 
ublican  or  democratic.  In  1875,  the  whole  people  were  awake. 
:'y  gathered  at  the  political  meetings  and  attended  them  in  full  force^ 
i  every  man  considered  himself  a  committee-man  to  work  apiong  the 
►pie. 

3.  Do  you  know  the  difference  between  the  votes  of  1872  and. 
5  ? — A.  I  do  not.    I  took  no  interest  in  political  matters  in  1875. 


Q.  What  was  it  in  18TG  f— A.  I  think  it  was  a  little  over  3,000. 

Q.  What  immber  of  republican  rotes  were  cast  in  1876  in 
Conntyf — A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Yon  can't  tell  that  T — A.  No,  sir. 

tj.  At  what  time  did  the  campaign  connneDce  iu  1875! — A.  TIh 
paigu  proper  opened  about  July,  1875. 

Q.  Opened  by  the  democratst — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  the  republicans  open  their  campaign  in  IS 
A.  I  really  cannot  remember ;  bnt  I  think  it  was  a  little  earlier. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  republican  meeting  held  in  1675  in 
connty  T — A.  The  tirst  I  knew  anything  abont,  1  think,  was  in 
in  Olid. 

Q.  At  what  time ^as  that  held? — A.  I  cannot  uow  remember, 
know  it  was  before  the  democratic  meeting  of  July.  I  remember  J 
Brown,  the  judge  of  oar  diatriet,  making  a  speech  there. 

Q.  Is  Judge  Brownarepublican  I — A.  Yes. 

(j.  Where  was  the  next  repnblican  meeting  in  llinds  OoaatyliFl< 
A.  I  do  not  know.    That  is  the  only  one  that  I  attended. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  republican  meeting  held  that  yoa  kno' 
during  the  campaign  of  18751 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where!— A.  I  think  there  was  a  very  large  meeting  W 
Clinton. 

Q.  When  was  that  Clinton  meeting! — A,  That  was  on  tbell' 
September,  1875. 

Q.  Was  that  the  meeting  where  the  ClintOD  riot  took  place !-A' ' 
sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  T — A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  That,  you  think,  was  the  4th  of  September !— A.  I  kno'it' 
the  4th  of  September,  1875. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  repnblican  meeting  held  after  tbst- 
There  was  a  republican  meeting  on  the  same  day,  at  Utica.  Thf^^ ' 
a  republiean  meeting  advertised,  and  qnite  a  number  came  fw" 
adjoining  parts  to  Utica. 

Q.  After  the  Clinton  riot,  was  there  any  other  republican  iw*' 
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Q.  Were  any  killed  immediately  or  within  a  few  days  after  that — any 
colored  people  that  you  know  of! — A.  None  that  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  t — A.  I  heard  rumors  that  some  colored  people 
were  killed,  but  some  of  those  that  I  heard  were  killed  I  saw  afterward. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  know  that  any  were  killed  after  that  f — A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  At  what  point  was  it  that  rumor  said  they  had  been  killed  ? — A. 
WeU,  I  heard  rumors  that  a  man  had  been  killed  between  Eaymond  and 
Dlinton,  near  Snake  Creek.  ^ 

Q.  How  far  is  Raymond  from  Clinton ! — A.  Eight  miles  southwest 
rom  Clinton. 

Q.  You  were  not  present  at  Clinton! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  democratic  clubs  from  your  section  were 
iresent  there  at  the  time  of  the  riot ! — A.  They  were  not.  There  was  no 
iub  organization.  There  were  a  few  whites  that  were  there,  but  there 
VSLB  no  club  organization. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  military  organization? — A. 
^ot  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Were  there  any  military  organizations  in  1875  in  Hinds  County! — 
^.  Nothing  but  the  clubs.  They  were  not  military  at  all.  They  were 
>olitical  organizations. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  armed!— A.  Every  citizen  of  the  county  nearly 
v^as  armed  in  1875. 

Q'.  Do  you  not  know — is  it  not  a  fact,  that  in  1875  all  the  democratic 
}Inbs  in  your  county  were  armed — not  simply  as  citizens,  but  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  they  were  armed  clubs,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  ! — A. 
No,  sir ;  there  was  no  military  organization. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether  there  was  any  "  military  organization." 
[  asked  you  whethey  these  clubs  were  not  armed  clubs — whether  they 
^'ere  not  armed  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  !— A.  Well,  sir,  the 
most  of  them  were  all  armed,  but  at  their  individual  expense. 

Q.  What  arms  were  they  armed  with  ! — A.  They  were  armed  with 
shot-guns  and  with  pistols  and  with  these  rifles.  I  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  them — the  Winchester,  I  believe ;  some  of  them  had  them. 

Q.  Whs  there  any  rule  of  your  clubs  as  to  what  the  arms  should  be? — 
^..  None  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  a  rule  that  every  man  should  have  arms  of  some  kind  ? — 
1.  It  was  suggested.    There  was  no  rule. 

Q.  Was  that  not  in  the  by-laws! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  ! — A.  I  am  perfectly  certain.    I  never  heard  it. 

Q.  How  was  it  suggested  ? — A.  By  persons  speaking  to  us. 

Q.  It  was  not  suggested  in  the  club  meeting? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not 
emeinber  that  it  was.    At  least  I'never  heard  it. 

Q.  But  every  man  had  some  arms! — A.  I  did  not  say  that  every 
nember  had  arms ;  I  say  that  the  majority  of  them  had. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  all  had  ? — A.  Well,  for  myself,  I  had 
I  shot  gun  that  I  had  had  for  four  years,  and  I  had  a  pistol  that  I  had 
lad  also  some  time. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  these  meetings  with  your  shot-gun  ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
[  never  had  a  shot-gun  on  my  shoulder  during  these  times. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  these  meetings  with  your  pistol ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
jrhen  I  went  from  home  I  always  had  my  pistol,  as  I  have  now  when  I 
im  going  through  cities  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  common  thing  for  those  persons  to  meet  in  clubs 
Kith  shot-guns  and  pistols  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  they  came  with  their  pistols. 
That  you  will  see  in  Mississippi  now. 
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Q.  Were  those  dabs  mounted  ? — A.  Some  of  them  were  mounted  and 
some  not. 

Q.  What  proportion  were  mounted  I — A.  It  was  principally  the  ^n 
tlemen  from  the  country  who  had  horses  that  weie  able  to  be  raonnted. 
The  men  from  the  towns  were  not  able  to  be  mounted,  because  generally 
they  did  not  have  horses. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  knew  of  no  disturbance  during 
that  campaign  of  1875 ! — A.'No,  sir ;  you  did  not  understand  me  to  say 
that. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say. — A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-six,  I  said,  sir, 

Q.  Then  you  did  know  of  some  in  18^75! — A.  The  Clinton  riot  I 
heard  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  disturbance  that  you  heard  of? — A.  I  can- 
not remember  to  any  extent. 

Q.  No  matter  about  the  extent.  We  will  see  about  that  afterward. 
Was  there  any  disturbance  in  1875  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  of  any. 
There  may  have  been  fights  through  the  county,  but  I  cannot  desig- 
nate any  particular  one  at  that  time ;  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  disturbance  in  the  connty, 
except  the  Clinton  riot  ?— A.  1  do  not  remember  any  except  that.  I 
state  to  you  again  there  may  have  been  personal  difficulties  tbroagbont 
the  county.    I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Q.  That  waB  on  the  4th  of  September,  1875  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  republicans  being  driven  out  of  yonr  conn- 
ty f — A.  1  knew  of  republicans  leaving  the  county.  I  cannot  say  that 
they  were  driven  out. 

Q.  How  many  left  the  county  during  the  campaign  of  1875 !  Ido 
not  mean  those  who  left  in  the  ordinary  way,  nor  men  who  natorally 
emigrated. 

Mr.  Hooker.  Are  you  speaking  of  colored  people,  Senator ! 

Mr.  Teller.  I  am  speaking  of  republicans  without  regard  to  color. 

A.  I  do  not  know.  The  republican  chancery  clerk  remained  In  the 
county  all  the  way  through. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  as  to  who  remained  in  the  connty.  I  asked  yon 
as  to  who  went  out  f — A.  Well,  William  Johnson  went  to  Jackson.  That 
is  in  the  county,  but  Jackson  was  the  seat  of  government. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside  f — A.  At  Raymond. 

Q.  He  left  Kaymond  and  went  to  Jackson  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  at  least  he 
never  came  back  to  Raymond  after  the  Clinton  riot  of  1875. 

Q.  He  went  down  there  on  account  of  the  difficulty  at  Raymond,  did 
he  not  1 — ^A.  No,  sir ;  on  account  of  the  Clinton  riot  he  left  there,  I 
think. 

Q.  What  office  did  Johnson  hold,  if  any!— A.  He  didn't  hold  any 
office. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  a  colored  man. 

Q.  He  went  down  to  Jacksou,  and  remained  there  for  some  time  ?— 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  who  else  went  there ! — A.  I  think  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Caldwell,  a  son  of  Charles  Caldwell,  from  Clinton. 

Q.  Is  he  white  or  black  ? — A.  He  is  a  colored  man  ;  also  a  n?an  by  the 
name  of  Eugene  Wilburn  left. 

Q.  Who  else  ! — A.  I  do  not  remember  others. 

Q.  Were  those  men  leading  republicans  in  that  county  ?— A.  Mr. 
Johuson  wasi 
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How  abont  tbe  others  f — A.  I  do  not  know  about  the  others.  The 
:s  had  never  held  any  oflBce,  and  had  not  been  recognized  as  prom* 
:  republicans,  I  think.    Caldwell  was  a  son  of  a  republican  senator. 

Wilbnrn  was  a  member  of  the  republican  legislature,  was  he  not ! — 
y  the  by,  I  think  he  was,  now  that  you  mention  it.    I  forgot  that. 

They  went  down  there  right  alter  the  Clinton  riot  ? — A.  Ye^. 

Why  ? — A.  I  suppose  on  account  of  the  excitement  in  the  county. 

You  know  that,  do  yon  not  ? — A.  I  presume  so. 

You  took  some  hand  in  that  excitement  yourself,  did  you  not  ? — A. 

not,  sir. 

Had  you  nothing  to  do  with  these  men  going  off? — A.  Nothing  in 
rorld. 

Had  nothing  to  do  with  any  republican  leaving  the  county  ? — A.  I 
ot,  sir.  I  can  conscientiously  say  that,  on  the  contrary,  I  attempted 
lay  the  excitement  wherever  it  was. 

Did  you  send  to  Mr.  George,  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  State 
til  committee,  the  following  dispatch  from  Clinton  on  the  Gth  of 
amber : 

Clinton,  September  6^  1875. 

%\  J.  Z.  Gkorgb  : 

re  can  be  no  peace  in  Hinds  County  while  tbe  radical  leaders  are  at  large.  Wo  are 
>repared  to  meet  tbe  issue,  and  accept  no  terms  which  do  not  embrace  the  surrender 
loval  of  those  leaders  from  the  county.  We  do  not  recognize  the  Ames  government, 
11  have  no  conflict  with  the  Federal  authorities. 

S.  M.  SHELTON, 
For  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  County. 

.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  directed  to  send  that  dispatch. 
What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  there  can  be  no  peace  in  Hinds 
ity  "  while  the  radical  leaders  are  at  large"  ! — A.  I  meant  this :  that 
)  those  who  had  participated  in  the  Clinton  riot,  the  leaders,  and 
'  who  had  been  supposed  to  have  taken  part  in  that  difficulty,  and 
)  killing  of  white  men,  were  around  unmolested,  it  would  be  impos- 
to  allay  the  excitement  in  Hinds  County. 

What  do  you  mean  by  "at  large!" — A.  I  mean  that  the  people 
d  them  surrendered  to  the  authorities  for  punishment. 
Vhere  were  they  f — A.  At  Jackson. 

Vho  were  they  f — A.  There  was  Wilburn,  and  the  two  Caldwells, 
aan  by  the  name  of  Wade  Walker.    That  is  all  that  I  now  re- 
• 

ere  there  any  others  ! — A.  There  was  a  man  living  not  far  from 
d,  a  very  large  negro,  I  have  forgotten  his  name. 
\d  he  been  at  Clinton  ! — A.  He  was  at  Clinton. 
18  Mr.  Johnson  included  in  this? — A.  No,  sir;  he  was  at  Clin- 
I  never  believed  that  Johnson  had  anything  to  do  with  the  riot, 
t  you  say  "  while  the  radical  leaders  are  at  large"  ? — A.  I  sent 
tch  under  directions.    I  considered  that  it  referred  to  those 
Those  were  my  instructions. 
ITOU  know  this  gentleman  here  ?   [Indicating  a  gentleman  on  his 

# 

TNESS.  General  McKee  ? 
LEB.  Yes. 
sir. 

Ir.  Teller.)  Was  he  in  Hinds  County  at  that  time  ? — A.  I 
• 

le  one  of  the  men  you  considered  a  "  leader"  of  the  radical 
1  simply  did  not  refer  to  General  McKee. 
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Q.  Answer  my  qaestion.  Was  lie  considered  a  leader  of  the  repub- 
lican party  ? — A.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  republican  party,  bat  not  one 
of  the  men  referred  to  in  that  dispatch. 

Q.  You  did  not  specially  mean  him  in  that  dispatch  ! — A.  I  have 
stated  who  I  meant. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  meant  f — A.  Yes ;  at  least  those  were  all  that  I  was 
instructed  to  refer  to. 

Q.  You  say,  "  We  are  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  issue." — A.  My  in 
structions  were  that  we  were  fully  prepared  to  stand  by  the  authorities 
in  punishing  these  parties  that  we  considered  had  been  guilty  of  murder. 

Q.  That  is  the  "  issue"  you  meant? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  I  all  I  mean. 

Q.  Yon  say,  "and  accept  no  terms  which  do  not  embrace  the  sor- 
render  or  removal  of  those  leaders  from  the  county."  AVhat  did  you 
mean  by  that ! — A.  I  meant  that  unless  they  were  surrendered  to  the 
authorities  they  must  be  got  out  of  the  county;  that  the  excitemeot 
could  not  be  allayed  while  they  were  at  large  in  the  county. 

Q.  That  was  from  the  democratic  executive  committee  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  represent  it  to  the  public  authorities  ! — A.  No,  sir. 
.  Q.  You  did  not  recognize  the  Ames  government  at  all  ? — A.  Well, 
sir,  at  that  time  the  feeling  was  so  intense 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Answer  my  question.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  rec- 
ognize the  Ames  government  T — A.  We  recognized  it  as  the  de facto 
government  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  say  in  this  dispatch,  "  We  do  not  recognize  the  Ames  govern- 
ment."—A.  I  stated  truly. 

Q.  You  did  not  recognize  the  oflBcials  appointed  by  the  Ames  govern- 
ment ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  did  you  not  recognize  the  Ames  government  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  f — A.  We  had  never  been  treated  as  citizens  of  the 
government ;  at  least  we  so  considered  it,  and  we  did  not  consider  it  the 
rightful  government  of  the  State. 

Q.  You  continue  in  the  dispatch,  "  but  will  have  no  conflict  with  the 
Federal  authorities."  Is  not  that  a  statement  in  substance  that  it  was 
intended  there  should  be  a  conflict  with  the  State  government  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Had  Governor  Ames  made  a  call  for  the  militia  at  that  time?— A. 
I  do  not  remember  that  he  had,  sir ;  I  think  the  call  came  subsequently. 

Q.  He  had  not  done  anything  at  all  ? — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Then  what  was  the  necessity  in  which  you  would  not  recopize 
the  Ames  government? — A.  That  was  what  we  were  complaining  of- 
that  they  had  done  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  in  saying  that  you  would  not  recognize  the 
Ames  government,  if  the  government  had  done  nothing? — A.  1  do  not 
know  what  was  the  object.  We  simply  meant  to  say  that  these  men 
must  be  secured  if  possible. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  any  interference  by  the  Federal  authorities  at  this 
time  ? — A.  Wo  did  not  know.  We  knew  that  this  riot  had  occurred  and 
that  the  parties  had  gone  to  Jackson  and  were  making  reports,  and  we 
did  not  know  what  might  be  the  result. 

Q.  In  substance  you  telegraphed  General  George  that  while  yoa 
would  not  regard  the  Ames  government,  nor  anything  which  it  did,  yoa 
would  pay  a  wholesome  respect  to  the  United  States  troops?— A.  ^Ve 
would  submit  to  the  United  States  troops,  whatever  orders  they  might 
have. 

Q.  The  sole  object  was  in  order  to  punish  these  men,  as  you  thought  ? 
— A.  To  bring  those  men  to  justice  or  to  get  them  out  of  the  county. 

Q.  Is  General  George  the  general  conservator  of  the  peace  in  Missis- 
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r  was  he  at  that  time? — A.  Ko,  sir;  he  was  simply  the  chair- 
the  execative  committee  of  the  State, 
f  the  democratic  party  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

id  you  telegraph  the  governor  de  facto  or  otherwise  f — A.  I  sup- 
night  have  done  that,  but 

asked  you  simply  whether  you  did  or  did  not ! — A.  I  did  not. 

id  your  committee,  to  your  knowledge,  telegraph  him! — A.  Not 

im  aware  of. 

^as  there  a  sheriflF  of  that  county  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

^hat  was  his  politics! — A.  Eepublican. 

id  you  make  any  application  to  him  ? — A.  I  made  application  to 

y  of  his  at  Raymond  to  have  these  parties  arrested,  and  he  did 

;  of  the  kind. 

id  you  make  any  to  the  sheriff  ?— A.  The  sheriff  was  at  Edwards^ 

duld  not  communicate  with  him. 

'as  there  a  telegraph  line  to  Edwards  t — A.  Yes 

id  you  telegraph  there! — A.  I  did  not. 

'^here  did  General  George  reside  ! — A.  He  resided  at  Jackson. 

Du  could  have  telegraphed  to  the  sheriff  with-the  same  ease  that 

^graphed  to  General  George,  could  you  not!— A.  I  could  have 

lat,  but  Raymond  wa«  the  county-seat,  and  it  was  there  the 

J  office  was,  and  there  he  had  his  principal  deputy,  and  there  I 

le  application  on  the  5th  day  of  September,  and  I  did  it  for  the 

)  of  allaying  the  exitement. 

3U  never  anticipated  the  Federal  troops  would  come,  you  said  ? — 

did  anticipate  it. 

'^hy  did  you  anticipate  it ! — A.  Well,  we  did  not  know.  We  knew 

3  Federal  troops  had  been  sent  everywhere  where  there  had  been 

turbance  at  the  South  ;  and  knowing  that  this  disturbance  had 

d,  and  that  rumors  were  carried  to  Jackson,  we  expected  Federal 

id  the  radical  leaders  leave  the  county  ! — ^A.  All  except  Wade 

',  who  came  back  and  remained  at  his  house.    He  was  killed, 

T,  in  1875,  by  a  colored  man. 

hen  there  was  peace  after  the  radical  leaders  left  the  county? — 

,  the  county  was  perfectly  quiet,  so  far  as  I  know. 

id  you  know  W.  H.  Bell ! — A.  He  was  registrar  in  1875, 1  be- 

''hat  are  his  politics  ! — A.  He  is  a  republican. 

here  does  he  reside  ! — A.  I  think  Clinton  was  the  place  of  his 

3e,  Hinds  County. 

id  he  have  any  trouble  while  he  was  registrar  j  did  he  leave 

t — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  do  not  know  of  any  trouble  that 

>w  far  is  Clinton  from  where  vou  live! — A.  Eight  miles. 

>u  sent  this  dispatch  to  General  George  from  Clinton,  did  you  ! 

>u  were  not  present  at  the  riot,  but  you  were  down  there  on  the 

^.   Yes ;  I  was  down  there  on  the  7th  a'nd  8th,  taking  testimony 

^^  riot. 

ou  say  Mr.  Bell  had  no  trouble  at  all  to  carry  on  the  business  of 

e  ! — A.  1  simply  said  that  if  he  did  I  did  not  know  it. 

ever  heard  of  it! — A.  No. 

id  he  remain  at  Clinton  all  the  time  ! — A.  I  think  he  left  there 

ebruary. 

^here  did  he  go! — A.  I  think  he  went  to  Jackson,  but  came 
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Q.  Came  back  of  his  own  accord,  did  he  ? — A.  I  think  a  committee 
was  sent  to  invite  him  to  come  back  and  participate  in  the  registration. 

Q.  But  von  sent  this  dispatch  to  General  George  on  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1875  ! 

Clinton,  Miss.,  September  6, 1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George:  Committee  of  ten  to  escort  W.  H.  Bell  to  Raymond,  to  open 
regiHtratioo.     His  safety  is  pledged.    Will  he  come  f    Answer  at  once. 

S.  M.  SHELTON, 

CkairmM. 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Uad  Bell  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Clinton  riot!— A.  I  had 
not  heard  anything  of  it,  but  he  had  left  Clinton  and  gone  to  Jackson: 
and  we  heard  that  he  would  not  come  back.  The  meeting  appointed 
this  committee  to  go  up  and  assure  him  of  safety. 

Q.  Why  would  he  not  come! — A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  knew  it  wa«  not  safe  for  him  to  come,  as 
long  as  he  had  not  the  protection  of  the  democratic  club !— A.  No, 
sir,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Q.  But  you  selected  ten  members  of  the  democratic  club  to  assnrehis 
safety  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  there  were  some  colored  men  in  the  delega- 
tion.   I  do  not  remember  abont  that. 

Q.  Did  he  come  with  that  committee  ? — A.  He  did  not  meet  us.  I 
do  not  kn6w  whether  he  came  to  Raymond  or  not ;  but  I  think  he  was 
in  the  registration  afterward.  Will  you  permit  me  to  state  why  tliat 
committee  was  sent!  , 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  On  the  morning  of  the  day  that  the  registration  was 
begun  there,  Judge  Alcorn,  of  Jackson,  came  to  town,  and  was  the  only 
member  of  the  board  of  registration  who  was  present.  He  was  a  re- 
publican. We  were  very  anxious  to  have  it  go  on,  and  the  meeting  ap- 
pointed this  committee  to  go  and  assure  Mr.  Bell  of  his  perfect  safety 
if  he  would  come  down  and  conduct  the  registration — not  that  ve 
deemed  it  necessary  for  his  protection,  but  simply  to  allay  any  fears 
that  he  might  have. 

Q.  In  the  first  place  you  refused  to  let  Bell  come  there?— A.  Xo, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  anybody  ever  make  any  objection  to  his  coming?— A.  I  never 
heard  of  any. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  objected  to  it  until  some  prominent  dem- 
ocrat consented  to  his  coming,  and  that  he  would  answer  for  his  good 
behavior  ?-^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Kells  ? — A.  Dr.  Kells  lives  in  Jackson.  I  know 
him. 

Q.  Is  he  a  democrat? — A.  I  think  he  is. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  his  guaranteeing  that  this  man 
would  behave  himself  if  he  were  allowed  to  come  back? — A.  1  never 
did,  but  I  know  that  there  was  no  discussion  about  the  matter  at 
all.  As  soon  as  Judge  Alcorn  said  that  he  would  not  come  back,  the 
proposition  was  made  that  a  committee  be  appointed. 

Q.  What  did  General  George  say? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  from  General  George  a  dispatch  dated  Jackson, 
September  the  6th,  reading  as  follows? 

Jackson,  September  6, 1875. 

S.  M.  Shelton,  Clinton,  Mrss. :  Dr.  Kells  will  answer  as  to  Bell.  Be  prudent  ioall 
you  do.  Allow  no  advantage  to  the  enemy.  Use  as  much  forbearance  as  possible.  Fed* 
eral  authority  will  be  invoked  aerainst  you. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 
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A.  Since  reading  that  dispatch,  I  believe  we  did  receive  it,  but  when 
yon  asked  me  the  question  I  did  not  remember  it. 

Q.  Somebody  did  vouch  for  Bell,  then! — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Then  you  sent  him  that  dispatch  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  the  dispatch  had 
been  sent  previously. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  are  of  the  same  date,  are  they  not  ? — A.  Yes ;  but  while  at 
first  I  did  not  remember  that  dispatch,  I  now  do  remember  it,  and  I 
remember  that  the  other  dispatch  was  sent  as  soon  as  we  reached  Clin- 
ton— the  very  first  thing  we  did ;  and  I  think  that  this  dispatch  came 
as  a  reply. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Clinton? — A.  I  remained  at  Clinton 
that  day,  I  think,  three  or  four  hours,  waiting  for  the  reply. 

Q.  Your  whole  correspondence  was  with  the  president  of  the  demo- 
cratic executive  committee  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  not  with  the  State  authorities  or  officials  at  all  f — A.  No,  ex- 
cept, as  I  told  you,  the  request  to  the  deputy  sheriff  to  allay  the  excite- 
ment and  make  arrests. 

Q.  At  the  time  you  were  at  Clinton  were  any  of  these  democratic 
clubs  present  there  ? — A.  I  think  I  saw  a  body  of  men  come  in  there 
that  day. 

Q.  What  day  ! — A.  That  was  the  day  that  that  dispatch  was  sent. 

Q.  On  the  6th  I— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  the  day  you  got  there  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  down  there  until  the  6th  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  of  men  came  into  Clinton  that  day! — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  give  you  the  number. 

Q.  You  can  approximate  it- — A.  I  reckon  there  were  fifty  or  seventy- 
five. 

Q.  How  many  had  got  in  there  before  the  5th! — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  know  the  fact  that  a  good  many  went  on  the  5th! — A.  I  know 
this:  I  heard  that  there  was  quite  a  number. 

Q.  What  time  did  your  Raymond  club  corae  down  ? — A.  They  did  not 
come  at  all ;  a  few  men  went  down. 

Q.  How  many  men  ! — A.  I  do  not  know ;  1  was  at  Utica  that  day  and 
did  not  get  home  until  late  at  night. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  or  unarmed  ? — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  saw  none  of 
ihem  leave  there  at  all. 

Q.  In  wbosecharge  did  they  come  down  ! — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  don't 
think  they  were  in  anybody's  charge. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  of  them  there  when  you  were  there  on  the  6:h  ! 

The  W^iTNESS.  Any  of  the  Raymond  men  ! 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  No,  sir;  if  I  did,  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Q.  That  was  in  1875  !— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  after  the  riot  at  Clinton  your  committee 
issued  a  sort  of  protection-paper,  which  you  passed  around  anioug  re- 
])ublicans,  saying  that  such  a  republican  would  do  to  allow  to  live  in 
the  county,  or  some  paper  of  which  that  was  the  import ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  anything  of  the  kind  f — A.  The  committee  did 
not  at  all. 

Q.  Did  the  chairman  of  the  committee  f — A.  I  do  not  know ;  I  heard 
something  of  the  kind,  but  I  never  saw  any  of  them.  It  was  not  done 
by  the  action  of  the  committee. 

Q.  You  were  chairman,  were  you  not  I — ^A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Gillespie 
was  chairman. 
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Q.  You  signed  the  dispatch  as  chairman  ! — A.  That  was  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ten. 

Q.  You  know  it  as  a  fact  that  Mr.  Gillespie  did  do  it  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  heard  it  at  the  time  ? — A.  Some  weeks  or  months  later  I 
heard  of  somebody  laughing  about  a  paper  that  he  said  had  been  signed 
by  Mr.  Gillespie,  but  I  never  saw  it  and  never  knew  its  contents.  My 
impression  is  that  1  heard  Mr.  Lake,  of  Jackson,  the  editor  of  a  piiper, 
laughing  about  some  paper  that  had  been  issued  by  Mr.  Gillespie, 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  other  persons  there  issued  similar  passes!- 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  Mr.  Wells  there  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  would  call  the  paper  a  pass,  bat  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  protection.  Did  you  not  hear  that  Mr.  Wells 
issued  such  papers! — A.  No,  sir;  the  only  paper  I  heard  of  was  that 
that  Mr.  Gillespie  issuerl. 

Q.  You  say  that  there  was  no  disturbance  that  you  heard  of !— A. 
None  there  in  1875. 

Q.  You  think  that  three  quarters  of  the  democratic  voters  in  the  connty 
joined  the  democratic  club  in  ]876  f — A.  I  did  not  say  in  1876.  1  said 
1875,  or  I  meant  1875. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  them  joined  the  democratic  club  in  1875?— A. 
I  think  at  least  a  half  of  them,  sir. 

Q.  You  say,  however,  they  did  not  all,  when  the  time  came,  vote  the 
democratic  ticket  ? — A.  The  majority  of  them  did.  Some  few  did  Dot. 
I  remember  one  in  Raymond  who  joined  the  club,  but  afterward  voted 
the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Were  your  clubs  in  the  habit  of  attending  meetings  in  the  differ- 
ent sections! — A.  Democratic  meetings;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  go  to  these  democratic  meetings? — A.  They  went 
in  procession.  Frequently  they  had  bands  of  music  with  them,  and  had 
these  small  cannon  to  make  noises,  &c. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  never  carried  their  pistols  when  they  went  ! — A.  They  car- 
lied  their  pistols;  as  I  remarked,  nearly  every  man  in  Mississippi  car- 
ries a  pistol. 

Q.  Did  you  never  :  ee  any  rifles  or  shot-guns  there  ? — A.  I  never  did 
at  these,  meetings. 

Q.  But  they  had  a  cannon  ! — A.  Yes;  a  cannon  loaded  with  powder; 
that  was  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  participate  in  ,any  political  contest  previous  to  this 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  no  recollection  of  any  campaign  previous  to  that  time  f— 
A.  I  went  to  Mississippi  in  September,  1859,  from  Virginia. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Mississippi  in  18G0  during  the  election  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Doyouremember  during  that  campaign  of  1860  seeing  any  caunon 
at  any  political  meetings? — A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  in  your  life  see  a  cannon  at  a  political  meeting  until 
1875,  in  the  State  of  Virginia  or  anywhere  else! — A.  I  remember  this: 
(I  never  did  in  Virginia.)  I  think  1  did  see  an  old  cannon  kept  there 
at  Kaymond  in  1860,  if  I  recollect  right,  which  was  lired  oft'  on  some 
occasions.  1  was  then  a  student,  and  did  not  take  particular  notice  of 
political  campaigns. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  cannon  used  in' the  campaign  of  18C0?— A. 
I  do  not  remember  that  I  did.  I  never  was  out  of  Raymond  iu  that 
campaign. 
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Q.  How  maD}'  pieces  of  artillery  did  you  have  iu  the  county  of  Hinds 
uring  the  campaign  of  1875  ? — A.  I  reckon  that  most  of  the  clubs  had 
piece  of  artillery. 

Q.  How  many  clubs  were  there — fifteen,  I  believe  you  said  i — A.  Yes ; 
believe  so.    I  said  most  of  the  clubs.    I  know  that  there  were  some 
hat  had  not. 

Q.  Say  how  many  of  them.— A.  Not  more  than  half  of  the  clubs,  I 
bould  say. 

Q.  Would  you  say  seven  or  eight  ? — A.  They  were  little  bits  of  things. 

Q.  How  big? — A.  Quite  small. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  army  and  you  kno^  their  size;  you  know 
whether  they  are  five-pounders  or  ten-pounders ;  you  can  give  the 
oilitary  size  of  them. — A.  I  think  the  piece  of  artillery  at  Edwards's 
vas  about  a  four-pounder.     I  don't  know  that  it  was  any  larger. 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  one  at  Raymond  ? — A.  It  was  a  little 
)it  of  a  thing. 

Q.  Give  the  military  size  ? — A.  I  can't  give  you  the  military  size, 
)ecau8e  it  was  made  at  Raymond  by  a  blacksmith. 

Q.  How  was  it  mounted  ? — A.  On  two  wooden  wheels  and  an  axle. 

Q.  How  was  it  hauled  ? — A.  It  was  hauled  by  hand. 

Q.  Were  any  of  them  hauled  by  horses  ? — A."  I  think  that  the  one  at 
Edwards's  was. 

Q.  W'hen  were  these  cannons  procured  ? — A.  In  1875,  most  of  them, 
[  think. 

Q.  At  what  time? — A.  During  the  canvass,  at  different  times;  most 
3f  them  between  the  4th  of  September  and  the  election-day.  I  think 
the  2nd  of  November.  There  were  not  as  many  there  in  1875  as  iu 
L876.    Clubs  had  them  in  1876  that  did  not  have  them  in  1875. 

Q.  How  many  cannon  were  there  during  the  campaign  of  187G  ? — A. 
I  reckon  there  was  about  eight  or  ten  of  these  small  pieces. 

Q.  You  had  still  more  after  that  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  think  there  were. 

Q.  How  often  were  those  taken  out  in  1875  or  187G  ? — A.  When  there 
would  be  a  meeting  of  the  club  they  would  be  used  to  call  the  members 
together. 

Q.  And  when  they  went  off  to  a  political  meeting  they  took  them 
along  ? — A.  When  they  went  to  political  processions  they  would  have 
them  along. 

Q.  You  had  signals,  then,  that  you  made,  yon  say ;  what  was  the 
signal  that  you  gave  when  you  wanted  a  meeting  ?  How  many  guns 
did  you  fire  ? — A.  Simply  one,  to  let  them  know  that  the  meeting  was 
to  take  place.  The  club'had  adjourned  to  a  certain  time,  and  when  the 
time  would  come,  the  gun  would  be  fired,  just  as  a  church-bell  would 
ring,  to  let  the  members  know  that  the  meeting  was  to  come. 

Q.  Did  you  have  those  guns  for  a  purpose — in  case  of  disturbance  or 
anything  of  that  kind  f — A.  I  think  it  was  understood  that  in  the  event 
of  any  disturbance  in  the  county,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  the  persons 
were  to  be  notified  either  by  that  way  or  by  a  courier.  I  do  not  think 
my  set  of  signals  were  agreed  on,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  After  the 
Clinton  riot  there  was  a  good  deal  of  excitement,  and  reports  were 
going  over  the  county  that  the  negroes  were  gathered  here  and  there, 
and  that  they  were  murdering  women  and  children.  There  was  a  con- 
siderable state  of  excitement  for  several  days. 

Q.  The  negroes  did  not  gather,  that  you  know  of,  did  they  ? — A.  Not 
that  I  am  aware  of;  but  I  speak  of  rumors. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  those  reports  originated  nor  who  orig- 
inated them  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  They  turned  out  to  be  unfounded,  did  they  ? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  You  heard  these  rumors  from  white  people  f — A.  1  heard  them 
from  colored  and  white  alike.  It  was  a  report  passing  through  the 
county,  and  nobody  could  tell  where  it  came  from  or  where  it  started— 
just  as  I  heard  about  colored  men  being  killed,  and  yet  saw  these  *)! 
oredmen  afterwards. 

Q.  You  know  that  some  colored  men  were  killed  after  the  Clinton 
riot  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  a  single  colored  man  was  killed. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Stevens,  a  colored  man,  was  killed,  and  his 
sons  as  well  ?— A.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them  ? — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  knew  them  ? — A.  I  never  knew  them. 

Q.  You  heard  that  they  were  killed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or  not  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  I'ou  say  that  the  whole  method  of  inducing  the  negroes  to  join 
the  democratic  clubs  and  party  was  persuasive  and  not  forcible— there 
was  no  force  at  all  used  ? — A.  I  did  not  see  any  force  used,  sir;  and  1 
think  that  I  can  state  that  the  method  was  persuasive.  Argaments 
were  used  with  them  to  convince  them  of  the  necessity  of  joining. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  arming  yourselves  as  members  of  these 
political  organizations  ? — A.  As  I  stated  before,  at  the  time  immediately 
after  the  Clinton  riot,  and  even  immediately  before 

Q.  (Interposing.)  The  Clinton  riot  was  on  the  4th  of  September!— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  yourclubs  had  been  formed,  .almost  universally, 
before  that  time  ? — A.  The  clubs  had  been  formed. 

Q.  And  the  clubs  had  been  armed  ! — A.  iNo,  sir;  the  individual  mem 
bers  of  the  club  had  their  p'stols  only. 

Q.  You  had  no  cannon  up  to  that  timef — A.  They  had  cannon  at 
Utica — the  Utica  club  had  a  cannon,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
<jlub  in  the  county  that  had  a  cannon  up  to  that  time.  At  the  time  of 
the  Clinton  riot,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  there  were  great  rumors  through 
the  county  of  trouble,  and  the  parties  armed  themselves  for  the  pur|>oses 
of  self-protection. 

Q.  From  whom  ? — A.  From  riots. 

Q.  From  colored  peoj)le  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  anticipated  that  the  colored  people  would  rise  and  kill  the 
whites,  I  suppose  f — A.  We  did  at  the  time,  because  they  were  intensely 
excited. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  a  fact  tha4;  the  most  of  the  negroes  had 
fled  to  the  swamps  and  woods  after  the  Clinton  riot  f — A.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  half  the  negro  population  were  away  from  their  homes— 
from  their  cabins  ? — A.  Xo,  sir ;  the  negroes  were  walking  around  the 
streets  of  Raymond  that  very  day  after  the  Clinton  riot. 

Q.  You  think  the  negroes  were' not  at  all  terrified  by  the  Clinton  riot  ? 
— A.  I  know  some  of  them  were. 

Q.  I  mean  the  masses  ? — A.  I  think  some  of  the  masses  were  troubled. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  was  any  danger  of  a  negro  insurrection  after 
that  riot  f — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  I  asked  you  do  you  think  so  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  for 
a  time  there  was. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  is  really  danger  in  the  State  ot  Mississippi 
that  the  negroes  may  rebel  against  the  whites  at  the  present  timef— 
A.  I  do  not,  because  a  very  kindly  feeling  has  grown  up  between  the 
two  races. 
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Q.  Did  joa  think  so  then  ! 

The  Witness.  In  1875 ! 

Mr.  Teller.  Yes. 

A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  now  think  that  yoiii*  tears  were  well-grounded  at  that 
time? — A.  I  do,  sir — for  a  time. 

Q.  Why? — A.  On  account  of  the  inflammatory  speeches  that  had 
been  made  to  negroes,  and  on  account  of  the  intense  excitement  and 
animosity  that  a  great  many  of  them  felt  against  the  whites. 

Q  That  was  in  1875  ?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  had  made  these  speeches  ? — A.  They  were  made  by  dififerent 
political  leaders. 

Q.  Mention  whom  they  were. — A.  Mr.  Wilburn,  for  one. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  Mr.  Wilburn's  inflammatory  speeches! 
— A.  Well,  I  did  not  hear  them  myself,  but  from  what  I  heard  of 
them 

Q.  You  may  tell  what  somebody  else  said  as  to  that  matter;  I  want 
to  hear  it. — A.  My  information  in  reference  to  these  speeches  was  that 
be  told  them  that  the  colored  people  were  entitled  to  control  the  county, 
that  they  were  in  the  majority,  and  that  the  whites  were  trying  to  put 
them  down ;  and  that  they  needed  to  maintain  their  rights,  let  the  con- 
sequences be  what  they  might  be. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  call  an  inflammatory  speech  ? — A.  And 
urging  them  to  gather  together  in  masses,  and  to  stand  by  one  another, 
and  to  flght,  if  necessary. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  call  an  inflammatory  speech  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  that 
is  the  substance  of  what  1  call  an  inflammatory  speech. 

Q.  Why  should  you  have  anticipated  any  very  great  trouble,  if  these 
black  republicans  were  so  universally  joining  the  democratic  clubs  at 
that  time  ? — A.  They  were  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  It  was  after  that  that  they  began  to  join  the  democratic  clubs  ? — 
A.  After  the  Clinton  riot,  sir. 

Q.  Up  to  the  Clinton  riot  1  ask  you  how  many  had  joined  your 
clubs? — A.  Most  of  them  had  joined  in  the  Utica  district.  There  was 
a  very  large  number  that  had  joined  in  that  district.  In  fact,  it  was 
largely  democratic. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  anticipate  any  danger  from  the  Utica  section  ? — 
A.  Ko. 

Q.  From  what  section  did  you  anticipate  danger? — A.  In  the  direction 
of  Brownsville,  and  Edwards  Depot,  and  around  about  Jackson  and 
Clinton. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  the  democratic  club  was  organized  at  Utica  f — 
A.  It  was  the  flrst  club  organized  m  the  county.  I  cannot  remember 
w  hen  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  they  got  their  cannon  ?— A.  1  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  first  cannon  in  the  county  f — A.  1  think  it  wa.^. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  date  when  they  got  it  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  place  where  the  negroes  made  a  break,  and  began 
to  join  the  clubs  ? — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  getting  of  the  cannon  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? — A.  I  do  not,  sir ;  most  unequivocally. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  the  display  of  ^rearms  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  negroes  voting  the  democratic  ticket  ? — A.  I  do  not.  I  do  not 
think  the  negro  would  have  voted  the  democratic  ticket  on  any  such  ac- 
count. I  am  certain  that  the  cannon  or  anything  of  the  kind  did  not 
have  any  effect  upon  them. 
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Q.  Yoa  think  they  voted  because  they  preferred  the  democratic 
party  ! — A.  No ;  I  think  they  saw  that  the  arraying  of  the  races  in  op- 
position to  one  another  was  bringing  about  bad  blood,  and  that  the 
democratic  party,  composed  as  it  was  of  the  land-owners  of  the  coun 
try,  was  the  proper  party  for  them  to  be  connected  with. 

Q.  In  other  words,  you  think  that  they  thought  they  would  be  better 
treated  by  the  whites  if  they  joined  the  democratic  party !— A.  Yes: 
and  that  it  would  be  a  better  government  for  them  to  live  under,  and 
that  there  would  be  peace  and  quietness  to  all  parties. 

Q.  You  think  they  were  somewhat  afraid  of  the  hostile  influence  of  the 
whites  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  they  were.  I  never  heard  one  say  that  they 
were  afraid;  and  I  have  talked  with  them,  and  they  have  argued  with 
me  for  hours. 

Q.  You  had  predicted  that  the  negroes  voting  the  republican  ticket 
and  the  whites  voting  the  democratic  ticket  would  create  ill-feehng  and 
get  up  a  war  of  races  ? — A.  Y'es ;  ultimately. 

Q.  How  are  you  considered ;  are  you  considered  a  very  extreme  radi- 
cal democrat  in  your  section  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  how  people  consider 
me.  I  know  how  my  feelings  are.  I  have  never  been  a  radical  of  any 
kind. 

Q.  What  did  you  call  yourself — a  sort  of  conservative  democrat;  al- 
though, I  believe  that  is  a  term  that  you  apply  to  all  democrats  down 
there,  now  f — A.  Well,  sir,  in  one  sense  I  consider  myself  a  democrat, 
in  voting  and  acting  with  the  democratic  party,  because  I  have  no  other 
party  that  I  can  act  with.  I  came  from  an  old  whig  family,  and  have 
old  whig  principles. 

Q.  You  are  not  considered  a  radical  democrat,  are  you  ? — A.  Tonvill 
have  to  ask  some  gentlemen  who  know  me  what  I  am  considered.  I  can 
only  state  what  I  am. 

Q.  During  the  campaign  of  187G  where  was  the  first  democratic  speech 
made  in  your  county,  if  you  remember! — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Where  was  the  first  republican  speech  ? — A.  1  do  not  remember 
that,  either. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  who  made  it  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  remember  partici- 
pating in  a  joint  debate  at  Edwards's,  with  Captain  Lake,  and  Judge 
Alcorn,  and  Mr.  McLeod,  of  Jackson. 

Q.  How  many  republican  meetings  were  held  in  the  county  duringthe 
campaign  of  187G  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  ? — A.  One  at  Edwards's  depot,  where  I  was  present,  and  in 
which  I  participated  and  joined  in  the  debate. 

Q.  How  many  more  ? — A.  I  was  not  present  at  any  other. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  f — A.  I  think  I  heard  of  other  meet- 
ings, sir,  but  I  cannot  state  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  where  the  other  meetings  were  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  cannot  then  say  that  there  was  any  other  meeting  except 
that? — A.  I  cannot  of  my  own  knowledge  say  that  there  was;  but  I 
heard  that  there  were  others. 

Q.  Before  1875  the  republicans  had  been  very  active  in  canvassing 
that  county  ? — A.  And  they  were  during  1875. 

Q.  After  the  Clinton  riot  or  before  that  ? — A.  Well,  before  the  Clin- 
ton riot  they  were  remarkably  active. 

Q.  How  was  it  after  that  ?— A.  After  the  Clinton  riot  I  think  thev 
were  trying  to  keep  their  party  organization. 

Q.  Was  there  any  public  meetings  after  the  Clinton  riot  that  you  know 
of? — A.  None  that  I  am  aware  of.  There  may  have  been  ;  I  do  not  re- 
member. 
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Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  ? — A.  No;  but  I  hope  you  will  permit  me 
to  make  one  statement,  that  while  I  know  of  none,  that  is  not  saying 
that  there  could  not  have  been  any.  There  may  have  been  meetings 
held  anywhere  in  the  county. 

Q.  There  may  have  been,  you  mean,  and  you  not  know  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  don't  know  of  any  other,  except  what  you  have  men- 
tioned, in  iSTG  ? — A.  I  say  that  I  was  not  present.  I  have  heard  of 
other  meetings  held  in  the  county. 

?   Q.  I  asked  you  to  mention  the  place,  and  you  did  not  recollect  ? — A. 
Kg,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  any  were  held  or  not ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  state  that  there  were  some  colored  democrjits  who  made 
speeches! — A.  Hicks;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Andy  Miller  f — A.  I  never  heard  Andy  Miller  make  a  spee<5h. 

Q.  He  was  an  active  colored  democrat,  however  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  a  landowner? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  negro  land-owners  have  you  in  that  county,  if  you 
have  any  knowledge  about  it? — A.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  quite  a 
Dumber  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  idea,  whether  it  is  one  in  a  hundred  or  one  in 
five  hundred  ? — A.  I  cannot  give  you  any  idea  or  any  estimate.  I 
merely  said,  that  of  my  personal  knowledge  I  know  of  quite  a  numbe;* 
who  own  land.  I  said  also  that  I  heard  other  colored  men  make  demo- 
cratic speeches,  who  were  not  land-owners. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  the  disturbance  in  Hines  County,  after  the 
Olinton  riot,  and  you  say  that  it  was  because  of  the  three  white  men 
that  were  killed  there ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  killed  from  the  scene  where  the  conflict  began  ? — 
A.  They  were  killed  right  there,  except  the  one  who  had  been  killed 
about  a  mile  from  there.  He  had  been  wounded  on  the  field,  and  was 
followed  up  and  killed. 

Q.  What  was  his  name  ? — A.  Thompson. 

Q.  Whereabouts  were  the  other  parties  killed  ? — A.  Mr.  Chilton  was 
killed  right  at  his  own  gate,  as  he  was  conducting  some  colored  women 
into  his  house.  A  colored  man  rode  by  at  the  time,  and  shot  him  in 
the  ba<jk,  and  he  fell  dead  in  the  presence  of  his  family. 

Q.  Where  was  Sively  killed  ? — A.  Sively  was  wounded  on  the  field. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Do  you  kilow  anything  about  this  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — A. 
I  know  it,  because  I  was  one  of  a  committee  that  took  the  testimony. 
Sively  was  followed  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  so  and  into  a  corn-field. 

By  Mr.  HooKfeR : 

Q.  The  excitement  grew  out  of  the  killing  of  these  people  ? — A.  It 
grew  out  of  the  killing  and  the  manner  of  the  killing;  the  barbarous, 
brutal  manner  in  which  they  were  killed. 

Q.  Those  dispatches,  about  which  Senator  Teller  has  interrogated 
you,  were  sent  to  Mr.  George,  as  chairman  of  the  democratic  executive 
committee? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  acting  for  the  chairman  of  the  county  committee? — A. 
I  was  acting  for  him. 

Q.  And  you  reported  to  him  ? — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  You  were  asked  whether  the  clubs  had  gone  to  the  polls  armed,  or 
to  their  meeting-places  armed.    Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  from 
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seventy  to  seventy-five  -  negroes  of  Hinds  Connty  had  always  gone  to 
the  voting-places  and  places  of  public  meeting  armed  ! — A.  I  did.  K 
you  permit  me  to  make  a  statement  I  would  say  that  I  have  seen  the 
streets  of  Eaymond  crowded  so  densely  with  armed  negroes  that  it  vas 
impossible  for  vehicles  to  pass.  I  have  seen  ladies  stopped  by  these 
armed  processions  of  negroes,  and  vehicles  also. 

Q.  How  were  they  armed  ? — A.  They  were  armed  with  pistols,  ami 
clubs,  and  shotguns,  and  things  of  that  sort.  I  have  seen  them  ride 
through  the  streets  of  Raymond  offering  taunts  and  insulting  words 
to  both  white  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Q.  That  was  during  the  time  that  the  State  was  under  repabhcan 
rule? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  white  persons  with  them  on  such  occasions?— 
A.  The  speakers  were  white,  particularly. 

Q.  Who  were  they  ? — A.  I  have  seen  Mr.  Fisher  at  some  of  thixse 
meetings. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  At  those  times  when  they  were  armed,  do  you  mean  I — A.  Yes 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 
Q.  Who  else  ? — A.  At  one  time,  perhaps,  Colonel  Paton  was  there. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 
Q.  At  those  armed  meetings  ? — A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  State  what  period  of  time  this  extended  over. — A.  This  began  from 
the  time  of  reconstruction — from  the  time  that  the  convention  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  first  constitution  under  recoD- 
struction,  and  which  continued  up  to  1875,  to  the  very  election.  After 
awhile  the  whites,  appearing  to  take  no  notice  of  the  matter,  the  organ- 
ization did  not  seem  to  be  complete ;  but  in  1868  rud  1869,  and  the  sob- 
sequent  election  that  followed,  the  negroes  came  to  the  polls  en  mcme^ 
in  column,  and  took  possession  of  the  polls  immediately  when  they  came 
in,  and  it  was  very  difficult  for  the  whites  to  get  to  the  polls  to  vote; 
and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  very  few  of  them  came  or  took  any 
interest  in  the  election,  because  they  would  have  to  be  in  that  colamn 
for  hours  in  order  to  get  an  opportunity  to  vote. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that,  from  1869,  when  the  radical  party  took  pos- 
session of  the  State,  until  1875,  a  great  many  white  men  never  regi^ 
tered  or  voted ! — A.  I  met  a  great  many  that  told  me  they  never  regis- 
tered or  voted  since  the  war. 

Q.  And  that  did  register  and  vote  In  1875  or  1876  f — A.  I  do  not  think 
there  was  a  white  man  in  Hinds  County  that  did  not  register  and  vote; 
and  some  even  were  brought  to  the  polls  in  wagons — sick  men  who  were 
determined  to  register  and  vote. 

Q.  The  whole  country  was  aroused  ! — A.  Yes  ;  and  every  citizen  of 
the  county  considered  himself  a  committeeman  to  try  to  get  men  into 
the  democratic  clubs. 

By  Senator  Teller  : 

Q.  I  asked  you  about  the  number  of  negroes  killed  at  Clinton,  and 
you  said  you  could  not  tell,  I  believe  ? — A.  I  stated  that  I  saw  three 
graves. 

Q.  Did  you  not  sign  a  report  on  that  affair,  addressed  to  General 
George! — A.  Y'es. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  after  the  riot  at  Clinton  some  men  were  not 
killed,  and  you  said  you  did  not  know  anything  about  it. — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Now,  iu  this  report  of  yoars  to  General  George,  do  you  not  say : 
Daring  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning,  perhaps  seven  or  eight 
igroes,  who  were  supposed  to  be  leaders  in  the  afifray,  were  killed  by 
le  whites,  who  were  indignant  at  the  murder  and  mutilation  of  their 
hite  friends  r— A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact,  is  it.-^A.  Yea.  You  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any 
lat  were  killed,  and  I  told  you  that,  personally,  I  did  not,  but  that  is^ 
hat  I  heard. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that  at  that  time. — A.  Because  I  did  not  think 
f  it.  If  you  had  called  my  attention  to  it,  I  undoubtedly  would  have 
iveu  it. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  at  the  time  immediately  after  this  Clinton 
ot  the  negro  radicals  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  leaders  of  that 
ot,  and  the  slayers  of  these  white  men,  fled  to  Jackson,  and  a  great 
^ny  negroes  who  were  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  it  fled  also,  to 
3  State  government  tor  protection? — A.  They  went  to  Jackson,  and 
tjppose  it  was  for  that  purpose. 

f.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Federal  trooi)s  did  appear  upon  the  scene  at 
ton  a  short  time  afterward  ? — A.  I  understand  that  they  did  on 
^laj-,  or,  perhaps,  Saturday  night. 

-By  Mr.  Teller  : 

ou  were  not  present  at  the  Clinton  riot? — A.  No,  sir. 

dt  you  investigated  the  matter  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

nd  made  this  report  on  testimony  taken  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

o  you  know  who  did  the  first  firing,  a  white  or  a  black  man,  at 
! — A.  I  cannot  remember  now,  but  the  testimony  will  show. 

on  state  here  that  the  first  pistol-shot  was  fired  by  a  white  man 
d      Thompson,  and  was  accidentally  discharged. — A.  Yes;  that  is, 

^timony. 

ud  yon  say  the  next  shot  was  fired  by  a  colored  man,  which 

^oung  Mr.  Wharton,  and  that  the  firing  instantly  became  gen- 

-A.  Yes. 

xxd  you  say  the  whites   stopped  and  fired  vigorously.    Two 
were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  four  or  five  were  wounded,  and 
^oxvd  in  front  of  the  whites  retreated  f— A.  Yes. 

That  report  is  signed  by  E.  W.  Cabinis,  Frank  Johnson,  and 
^^If  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  the  graves  there  that  I  was  told  were  the 
'^^  of  these  colored  men. 

!;•  A.t  that  time,  as  you  understood,  the  whites  were  under  arms? — 
^o,  sir;  I  know  several  white  gentliemen  who  were  present  that  had 
a-^ms  at  all. 

Q-  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  whites  had  assembled  on  one  side  and 
i^  blacks  on  the  other  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  Then  you  are  in  error  in  this  report,  for  you  so  put  it.     You  say : 
'^  After  retreating  this  distance,  another  crowd  of  negroes  came  down 
'^  them,  coming  from  an  opposite  direction.    After  the  altercation  com- 
menced, and  before  the  firing  began,  the  whites  made  every  effort  to 
^oid  a  fight.    About  this  time  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
^hite  man,  was  discharged  accidentally,  the  ball  going  in  the  ground 
^  Lis  feet.    A  shot  was  next  fired  by  a  colored  man,  which  struck 
OuDg  Mr.  Wharton.    The  firing  instantly  became  general." 
The  Witness.  I  understood  your  question  to  be  at  the  time  of  the 
Bginning  of  the  diflBculty. 
Mr.  Teller.  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  the  firing. 
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A.   iesi. 

Q.  If  tbere  was  a  falliiis  off  of  any  votes  you  would  jireMime  tliar 
falling  oil'  occurred  in  iLe  votes  of  the  negroes  who  hail  taiWiu 
in  1S75  and  1876  f — A.  I  reckon  it  would  be,  because  1  m-toii ! 
was  a  very  general  voting  of  tbe  wliitew. 
By  Mr.  IIookee  : 

Q.  What  did  the  evidence  disclose  as  Co  tbe  number  of  nbiui^ 
who  were  present,  and  the  uuiulier  of  colored  neoiile,  at  tbisClii 
riot  '■ 

The  Witness.  Can  I  have  the  copy  of  the  former  report  lo  rdi 
my  memory  t 

Blr.  Teller.  Yes. 

[Tbe  witness  is  banded  a  copy  of  tiie  report  of  ihe  Senate  loianiii 
on  the  JVlississippi  election  of  1S75,  knowu  as  the  '■  Boutwell  Rf]"' 
and  states ;]  Here  is  the  report,  from  which  I  will  read  some  esint 
"An  invitation  was  extended  to  all  persons  to  attend  tbefeputili| 
meeting  aud  barbecue  at  Clinton.  Tbere  was  to  be  a  joint  Jisccssi 
Accordingly,  perhaps  sixty  or  seventy-five  white  men  ireDtW 
grouuds.  There  were  from  1,000  to  1,200  negro  men  jireseul-  As  roai 
l>erhap3,  as  two  or  tliree  hundred  went  tbere  armed  with  pistols.  Tti 
were  probably  twenty  Or  thirty  wliite  men  with  pistols  on  their  pfi^' 
not  more  tiian  fifteen  of  whom  participated  in  the  fight.  Many"' ' 
negroes  went  to  Clinton  auticipatiug  a  fight,  and  armed  for  it' 
seized  as  a  pretext  for  the  affray  a  quarrel  between  a  while  nwDa" 
negro.*' 

Mr.  Teller.  That  is  your  statement  based  upon  what  yon  s»pP* 
to  be  the  facts  at  the  time  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Based  upon  te-stimouy  given  by  white  men  ? — i.  So.  sir;  (li'" 
number  wort' colored  men;  I  think  I  can  point  out  tbe  coloitJ"" 
uames. 

Q.  That  is  the  report  you  made  to  the  democratic  aulboHij'- 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  make  imy  to  tbe  iLJtate  authority  ? — A.  I  was  never  M 
upon  to  do  it. 
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Q.  Of  what  State  are  you  a  native  ? — A.  Georgia. 

Q.  Were  you  iu  the  confederate  service  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  in  the 
Yar  very  little.  I  held  an  office  under  the  confederate  government,  but 
lid  not  participate  in  the  army. 

Q.  What  office? — A.  Probate  judge. 

Q.  In  what  county  ? — A.  Kemper  County. 

Q.  During  tbe  war? — A.  A  part  of  the  time.  A  portion  of  the  time 
[  was  in  the  conscript  bureau. 

Q.  Were  j'ou  in  the  service  ? — A.  I  was  in  the  service — in  the  militia 
some.    My  sympathies  were  with  the  South. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  public  office  since  the  war?  If  so,  state  what. — 
A.  I  have  been  the  sheriff  of  my  county  since  the  war. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  sheriff? — A.  I  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Alcorn,  as  soon  as  my  disabilities  wer«  removed.  My  brother  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Ames,  as  I  could  not  take  the  oath.  Afterward 
my  disabilities  were  removed,  Governor  Alcorn  appointed  me;  and  I 
was  elected  twice  afterward. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  office  now  T — A.  No,  sir;  I  am  United  States 
commissioner. 

Q.  What  is  the  population  of  your  county,  white  or  blacii? — A.  About 
equally  divided,  according  as  the  registration  is  there. 

Q.  What  is  the  registration,  if  you  recollect  ? — A.  Between  three  and 
four  thousand. 

Q.  About  equally  divided  between  white  and  black  ? — A.  That  was 
before  the  last  registration.  I  don't  think  the  last  registration  regis- 
tered more  than  three  thousand  votes  in  the  county ;  the  old  registra- 
tion registered  four  thousand.  I  am  not  positive  about  the  registration; 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  politics  of  the  county  since  the  war  ? — A.  It 
went  republican  every  time  up  to  1875;  it  went  republican  from  the 
constitutional  convention. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  majorities  ? — A.  For  the  constitutional  con- 
vention it  went  about  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  majority. 

Q.  That  was  in  1867  ? — A.  I  think  in  July,  1868;  that  is  my  recollec- 
tion ;  I  am  not  positive  as  to  that.  For  Governor  Alcorn  in  that  can- 
vass, it  went  over  two  hundred  majoritv. 

Q.  That  was  in  1869  ?— A.  In  1869. 

Q.  How  in  1871  ? — A.  In  1871  it  went  about  two  hundred  majority; 
it  ranged  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred.  In  1872  it  went 
more  than  four  hundred  majority ;  in  1873,  at  the  State  election  there, 
for  governor  and  the  different  officers,  the  majorities  ranged  from  one 
Lundred  and  seventy-five  to  two  hundred. 

Q.  Are  there  any  white  republicans  in  that  county  f — A.  Yes,  sir ; 
we  have  a  good  many  white  republicans  voting  there.  We  have  always 
claimed  that  we  have — counting  the  votes ;  the  majority  we  cast  there — 
we  always  claimed  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket ;  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty  white  men  who  voted  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  What  are  these  people  natives  of — Mississippi? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  has  never  been  any  northern  men  in  my  county  at  all  except  Colo- 
nel Stafford,  and  there  was  a  Mr.  Boozier,  or  Hoosier.  Most  of  the 
white  men  who  vote  the  republican  ticket  are  men  of  property.  Most 
of  them  pay  as  much  taxes  as  any  class  of  men  in  the  county. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  these  gentlemen  before  Ihe  war? — A, 
^lost  of  them  were  confederates. 
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Q.  Before  the  war  were  they  whigs  or  democrats  ? — A.  They  vere 
divided.    The  roajority  were  whigs. 

Q.  What  were  your  politics  before  the  war  ? — A.  I  was  a  whig.  I 
voted  for  Bell  and  Everett. 

Q.  In  18G0  ? — A.  I  was  elected  as  a  whig  in  that  county.  I  wasverr 
young  then. 

Q.  How  have  your  elections  in  Kemper  County  been  up  to  1875!-! 
They  have  been  rather  quiet  along  up  to  187.5.  My  testimony  was  taken 
before  the  Boutwell  committee  in  1875. 

Q.  It  is  iu  that  I — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  and  it  is  about  substantially  true.ex- 
cept  I  want  to  correct — I  want  to  make  some  statements  as  tothetesti- 
mony  of  Squire  Ellis  of  that  county.  My  testimony  is  in  the  first  vol 
ume.  Mr.  Ellis  says  in  his  testimony  before  that  committee,  page  IISC. 
''  the  republicans  refused  to  divide  the  time  with  the  democrats."  I 
state  emphatically  (and  I  believe  they  regard  me  as  the  head  of  the 
party  tUere,  and  have  been  since  the  war)  that  there  was  never  any 
proposition  by  me  to  divide  the  time  with  the  democrats,  except  with 
Judge  Bell,  in  my  speech  at  Blackwater.  At  that  place  I  divided  tbe 
time.  He  stateS  (p.  1786)  that  there  was  fearful  extravagance  iotbe 
county. 

Q.  In  the  county  management  ? — A.  And  that  the  taxes  ''was about 
four  per  cent,  on  the  dollar.-'    I  state  emphatically  that  such  isnottbc 
fact,  and  never  has  been.    The  tax  has  never  been  lour  i>er  cent,  adw- 
loreni  in  the  county ;  that  there  have  never  been  any  warrants  in  the 
county  but  what  there  was  ready  sale  for  in  the  market  except  the  w 
rants  issued  by  the  democratic  school-directors  of  that  county.   All  of 
them  were  democrats.    The  members  of  the  board  were  all  democrats. 
The  superintendent  was  republican.  .They  issued  a  large  araonnt of 
warrants,  which  are  still  outstanding.    They  have  been  bonded.  Tbey 
have  been  very  worthless,  but  it  was  by  the  directors  appointed  under 
the  first  school-law  in  our  State,  and  they  were  all  democrats.  A.  J. 
Ellis  was  their  attorney.    They  issued  a  great  many  warrants  whicli 
have  been  very  worthless.    He  says,  (page  1788,)  in  speaking  of  the 
registration-books,  about  my  having  had  the  registration-bwks— he 
states  that  I  denied  having  the  custody  of  the  registration-books,  and 
that  1  afterwards  admitted  that  I  had  them.    I  state  emphatically  that 
I  never  denied  nor  admitted  anything  about  the  registration-bookJshnt 
told  him  that  I  was  not  the  custodian  of  the  books,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  them.    I  had  requested  my  deputy,  who  had  the  key  of  the 
safe,  to  lock  them  in  my  safe  in  the  sheriff's  office  for  safe-keeping.  He 
states  that  my  wife  went  down  there  and  got  the  books  out,  whereas 
my  deputy  sheriff  went  down  for  the  books  and  got  them  out. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  you  want  to  say  about  that  testimony  f— A. 
Yes ;  Gilmer  says  that  he  was  (page  1789)  one  of  the  managers  of  election 
at  Scooba.  He  was  not  one  of  the  managers  at  Scooba  nor  anywhere 
in  the  county.  Let  me  see  page  1792.  [The  volume  was  handed  to  the 
witness.]  He  (Ellis)  states  that  the  negroes  "all  had  guns,  sir;  or  at 
least  a  large  majority  of  them  ;"  that  nearly  all  of  them  were  armed  or 
had  arms,  as  they  are  apt  to  have  guns  and  dogs  and  pistols.  I  will  state 
that  there  is  not  one-twentieth  of  the  negroes  in  the  county  of  Kemi^r 
who  have  a  gun  of  any  description  or  a  pistol. 

By  Mr.  Money,  (representing  Mr.  Kernan :) 
Q.  You  know  that  to  be  a  fact  ?— A.  To  the  best  of  my  kcowIe<lge 
and  belief.  TThat  is  the  only  way  I  swear  to  anything. 
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By  Mr.  Teller  : 

3.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief? — A.  Of  my  knowledge 
d  belief;  from  acqaaiutauce  with  them.  I  do  not  swear  to  this,  and  I 
not  know,  except  what  I  believe.  He  states  that  there  was  a  col- 
?d  preacher  that  talked  with  him  abont  the  election,  (page  1798,)  some 
3  who  lived  on  a  place  belonging  to  him. 

2'  Did  yon  live  near  him  ? — A.  I  lived  right  near ;  he  has  a  little  place 
IT  De  Kalb,  where  a  colored  man  lives  on  it.  He  states  that  Gilmer 
d  (page  1799)  that  he  would  have  come  off  the  ticket  in  the  canvass 
'75  if  I  had  not  insisted  upon  his  running,  so  as  to  carry  considera- 
T^eight  for  the  party.  I  will  state  emphatically  that  Mr.  Gilmer 
rer  opened  his  mouth  about  coming  off  the  ticket  in  that  county. 
i.  Now  do  you  want  to  say  anything  more  about  75  according  to 
ir  knowledge  and  belief  I — A.  No,  sir. 

3.  You  are  \Y.  W.  Ghisolm  that  testified  before  the  Boutwell  com- 
fctee  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  Your  testimony  is  correct ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  about  correct,  I  think. 
^.  Did  you  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  1876  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
5.  What  part  did  you  take  in  it !— A.  Well,  I  had  appointments  to 
ike  a  good  many  speeches. 

[J.  Were  you  running  for  any  office  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  I  was  nominated 
'  Congress  on  the  sixth  day  of  September. 

Q.  By  what  party  f — A.  By  the  republican  party  5  I  am  not  posi- 
e  as  to  its  being  the  sixth  of  September ;  that  is  my  recollection. 
Q.  Did  you  publish  a  list  of  the  appointments  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir ;  1  have 
list  of  appointments  in  my  hand  that  I  published. 
Mr.  Teller.  You  may  submit  that  to  the  reporter. 

i*he  documeot  was  as  follows : 

RALLY,  REPUBLICANS  ! 

Public  Bptaking, 

ioD.  VV.  W.  Cbisolm,  the  republican  nominee  for  Congress  in  the  third  district,  and  otherf 
1  address  the  people  at  the  K>llowing  times  and  places : 

WINSTON  COUNTY.  SUNFLOWER  COUNTY. 

Mattaburgb,    Saturday,    September    30 ;      Johnson ville,  Wednesday,  October   18. 
aisville,  Monday  October  2 ;  New  Pros-  CARROLL  county.' 

t,  Tuesday,  October  3. 

^.,«^™, . «,  ^^,T.,«,,r  Carrollton,  Friday,   October  20;  Vaiden 

CHOCTAW  COUNTY.  October  24. 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 


I^heater,     Wednesday,    October    4  ;    La 
mge,  Thursday,  October  5. 

Duck,   Saturday,   October  21 ;   Winona, 
SUMNER  COUNTY.  >  October  23. 

'reensborouffh,  Friday,  October  6  ;  Cum-  attala  county. 

land,  Saturday  October?;  Shady  Grove,         Kosciusko,  October  25;  Sallis,   October, 

nday,  October  9.  *^6 

CALHOUN  COUNTY.  NESHOBA  COUNTY. 

'tate  Springs.  Tuesday,  October  10.  iy\jioii,   October  27;  Philadelphia,  Octo- 

ber 28. 


GRENADA  COUNTY. 


NOXUBEE  COUNTY. 


^raysport,     Wednesday,     October     11  ; 

>iia*da,  Thursday,  October  12.  Shucmalak,  October  31 ;  Macon,  Novem- 

LE  FLORE  COUNTY.  ^'  ^ '  Brooksville,  November  2. 


KE.MPER  COUNTY. 

oba,  N 
irsday,  October  19.  ber  4. 


^^d  Cross,  Saturday,  October  14  ;  Green- 

kl,  Monday,  October  16;  Shepardstown,         Scooba,  XovemberS;  De  Kalb,  Novem* 
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Mr,  Cbisolm  will  be  accompanied  at  several  of  the  above-named  places  bv  Hon*.  H.R 
Ware,  H.  C.  Niles.  R.  Boyd,  G.  C.  McKee,  Wm.  Price,  W.  E.  Kelley,  G.E.  Harrk  IL 
Tuttlc;  J.  p.  Gilmer,  and  P.  P.  Bailey  and  others. 

The  democratic  nominee  is  invited  to  join  in  the  discussion,  and  a  fair  divi«.io&  of  rat 
will  be  given. 

The  Witness.  I  may  say  here,  however,  before  I  go  iuto  thediscns 
sion  of  these  appointments,  that  I  was  at  Seooba  some  time  iu  Aognsi 
on  some  business,  and  met  IMr.  C.  Rosenbaum,  my  deputy  sheriff;  was 
in  the  back  room  of  his  store,  and  was  talkin*?  on  some  matters  of  bosi 
ness  that  I  went  down  there  to  look  after.  There  came  some  men  in 
there  who  seemed  to  have  been  drinking.  Some  of  them  said  that  they 
wanted  me  to  divide  the  time  with  Houston.  Houston  is  the  demo 
cratic  speaker  down  there.  I  remarked  to  the  man  that  I  didn't  come  to 
Seooba  to  make  a  speech ;  but  if  the  democratic  party  wanted  me  to 
speak,  of  course  I  would  do  so  ;  but  no  information  from  him  woaldget 
me  to  go  out  and  make  a  speech.  He  asked  me  who  I  needed  it  from.  1 
told  him  from  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  club  there,  or  some  other 
man  who  was  running  the  thing  down  there.  He  said  that  in  afewmo^ 
ments  afterward  Dr.  George  and  Squire  Ellis  would  be  down  there  to 
see  me.  I  said  all  right.  He  told  me  he  came  over  to  see  abont  the 
dividing  of  the  time ;  that  Mr.  Houston  had  sent  me  word  to  divide  tbe 
time  with  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Who  was  Dr.  George  ?— A.  He  was  a  practic- 
ing physician. 

Q.  A  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  a  democrat. 

Q.  Is  Squire  Ellis  a  democrat  f — A.  Squire  Ellis  is  connected  with  the 
democratic  executive  committee  somehow — secretary,  I  think.  I  toW 
them  that  1  certainly  would  take  pleasure  in  speaking  if  it  suited  them. 
They  said  they  wanted  it  understood  that  I  should  make  a  public  dec 
laratiou  to  the  colored  men  that  they  should  stay  and  hear  both  sides. 
A  good  many  colored  men  had  comeipto  town.  It  was  Saturday  even 
ing.  I  told  Ihem  that  I  would  do  that.  I  went  out  and  made  the  dec 
laratiou  that  I  was  going  to  divide  the  time  with  these  gentlemen,  and 
I  especially  requested  the  coloured  men  to  listen  to  the  si)eech  of  Mr. 
Houston.  He  made  the  first  speech.  I  replied  to  him  ;  then  he  re 
joined.  Before  I  left  town  I  had  some  business  at  the  de^wt  about  an 
express  package  that  I  learned  was  there  for  me.  xVs  I  was  going  down 
Squire  i^evills  halted  me  on  the  road,  and  told  me  that  be  wanted  m^ 
to  make  an  appointment  to  meet  him  at  Seooba  on  some  day;  Hornet 
the  day.  I  remarked  that  I  did  not  know  whether  I  could  do  it  orDOt; 
that  I  did  not  know  so  well  about  it  5  that  I  probably  would.  After 
that,  without  any  consultation  as  ftir  as  I  was  concerned,  I  saw  poster? 
that  I  and  Nevills  were  to  discuss  the  political  issues  at  Seooba  od 
a  day  appointed.  Before  the  day  arrived  several  men  had  told 
me  that  the  democratic  party  were  not  pleased  with  that  arrao^ 
ment.  I  took  Ellis  aside  and  asked  Ellis  if  such  was  the  fact.  He 
said  he  did  not  think  the  democratic  party  was  responsible  for  anything 
that  Nevills  did. 

Q.  Is  this  Mr.  Ellis  the  same  man  you  spoke  of  before  ?— A.  Yes,«|; 
Squire  Ellis ;  that  he  thought  it  was  premature  on  the  part  of  Xenll^ 
to  make  that  arrangement.  I  said,  "  I  will  not  speak  down  there,  not 
withstanding  it  is  published,  if  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  democratic 
party.  I  want  you  to  understand  by  that,  the  men  who  run  thedenio^ 
cratic  party .^'  ^ 

Q.  That  is  what  you  told  Ellis?— A.  That  is  what  I  told  Ellis,  ot 
said  to  go  on,  and  he  supposed  it  would  be  all  right.    That  \rasati>« 
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Wheu  I  got  to  Scooba  I  heard  men  saying  in  the  street  that  I 

not  speak. 

Mo:^EY.  I  object  to  such  statements  from  hearsay. 
Teller.  We  have  been  admitting  these  things. 
Witness.  I  sent  for  Ellis  and  the  president  of  the  club,  and  I 
them  what  it  meant  by  these  reports  going  about  that  they  were 
ing  to  let  me  speak,  when  they  had  invited  me  down  there.  I 
jed  that  T  was  invited.  I  said,  "Now  I  propose  to  give  way;  I 
irant  to  have  anything  to  do  with  this  thing  if  it  is  not  exactly  in 
ance  with  the  feelings  of  the  democratic  party."  They  told  me 
)n ;  but  they  wanted  it  distinctly  understood  that  they  w^ere  not 
sible  as  to  whatNevills  said  about  the  democratic  party  or  about 
publican  party ;  that  the  democratic  party  was  not  responsible 
^thing  that  Nevills  might  say  or  do.  I  said,  '*A11  right;  that  is 
erial  with  me,  so  far  as  any  party  is  concerned."    Well,  I  saw 

Nevills  about  fixing  the  time  and  about  the  way  we  were  to  di- 

He  then  informed  me  that  they  were  going  to  have  two  demo- 
speeches  before  me  and  him  could  come  in.  There  was  a  large 
of  negroes  there  that  day ;  that  he  had  to  have  the  opening  and 
J  speech.     Well,  we  agreed  to  that;  that  it  was  all  right.    We 

0  commence  at  one  o'clock,  and  the  democratic  speakers,  as  I  un- 
od  from  everybody  in  Scooba — general  talk — were  to  speak  in  the 
)om ;  but  about  eleven  o'clock  they  came  out  and  opened  out,  and 
upon  everybody.  They  entertained  them  with  democratic  elo- 
>  and  logic.  That  lasted  until,  I  should  suppose,  three  o'clock  in 
euiug ;  it  was  a  warm  day,  too ;  and  then  Squire  Nevills  spoke  an 
[believe— lam  not  positive  as  to  that — after  the  hour  agreed 

I  was  to  reply  to  him,  and  he  to  have  fifteen  minutes  rejoinder. 
)ke.  Not  a  word  was  said  by  the  freedmen  in  the  way  of  inter- 
n,  who  were  landing  there  in  the  hot,  broiling  sun.     I  had  not 

1  more  than  fifteen  minutes  before  I  was  interrupted.  At  this 
ley  had  got  the  democratic  crowd  thoroughly  drunk ;  they  were 
;ic;  they  had  patriotic  whisky  in  them.  They  were  thoroughly 
it  up  to  the  point  that  I  should  not  speak.  I  spoke  about  fifteen 
»s,  and  they  interrupted;  said  "it  was  a  damn  lie;"  said  that  I 
uot  speak  there  without  I  told  the  truth.  I  pointed  my  remarks 
3  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  executive  committee,  and  asked 
I  was  to  speak.  He  said,  "  Yes,  go  on."  I  remarked  then,  "  If 
got  to  tell  the  truth  according  to  this  ignorant  rabble,  what  they 

er  to  be  the  truth,  I  certainly  shall  not  make  a  speech."  Squire 
ot  up  and  asked  them  to  be  quiet  and  listen  to  my  speaking.  Of 
they  were  not  quiet;  they  interrupted  me  on  divers  and  sundry 
during  my  speech,  but  I  spoke  the  time  I  was  allowed  to  speak; 
t  that  is  what  I  understood. 
Byi\Ir.TELLEK.)  You  got  through  the  hour  ?— A.  I  got  through  the 

}o  on.-^A.  I  was  nominated  in  that  canvass  for  Congress.  I 
that  list  of  appointments  and  commenced  to  fill  them.  My  first 
)f  meeting  was  in  the  corner  of  Winston  and  Keshoba  Counties, 
ace  called  Platsbury.  I  filled  that  appointment,  with  nobody  to 
re  with  me.  The  next  was  Louisville.  I  was  met  at  Louisville 
3  State  senator  Mets.  He  asked  me  if  I  proposed  to  divide 
ue.  I  told  him  I  had  no  objection  to  dividing  the  time,  pro- 
it  suited  the  republicans  who  lived  in  the  county  ;  that  I  didn't 
;e  to  say  as  to  whether  I  would  divide  the  time  or  not ;  that  I 
to  the  local  republicans  in  the  county.    Judge  Davis  and  two  or 
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three  other  men  were  present  at  the  time,  and  they  remarked  that  they 
didn't  want  to  divide  the  time ;  that  they  had  not  had  any  republican 
speaking,  and  that  the  democrats  had  had  a  good  many  meetings;  that 
Colonel  Money  had  spoken  through  the  country,  and  they  objected  to 
dividing  the  time. 

Q.  Was  Colonel  Money  the  democratic  candidate? — A.  Yes, sir. 

Q.  For  Congress  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  After  consulting  with  him— after 
consulting  with  Mets — we  agreed  that  we  would  divide  the  time.  I 
stated  to  them  frankly  that  I  would  not  be  permitted  to  speak  withoot 
I  would  agree  to  divide  the  time. 

Q.  You  would  not  be  permitted  by  the  democrats  ? — A.  By  the  dem 
ocratic  party,  unless  I  divided  the  time.  Colonel  Mets  told  lue  that  be 
would  try  to  protect  me  if  I  would  divide  the  time. 

Q.  He  was  a  democrat  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  inference  that  I  drew 
from  his  remark  was  that  he  didn't  propose  to  protect  me  if  I  didai 
divide  the  time.    I  called  Mets  back  and  told  him  that  the  others  ad 
vised— «-that  others  had  agreed  we  would  divide  the  time,  and  ioformed 
him  to  make  the  arrangements ;  that  I  preferred  that  he  himself  would 
speak.    He  said,  "  No,  he  would  get  Judge  Boiling."    He  brought  Jod^e 
Boiling  there  to  the  court-house  at  the  appointed  time  that  we  were  to 
meet  there,  and  Boiling  agreed  as  to  how  we  were  to  speak.    I  was  to 
open  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  he  was  to  follow  with  an  hour  and  a 
half,  with  my  having  fifteen  minutes  to  rejoin.    There  was  uo  disturb 
ance  at  the  meeting ;  there  were  a  great  many  drunken  men,  but  they 
did  not  interfere  with  me  more  than  with  Boiling;  they  bothei'ed Boll 
ing  along,  telling  him  what  to  say.    I  had  no  disturbance  in  any  can 
vass  from  that  time  up  to  Grenada.    I  got  to  Grenada 

Q.  State  at  what  time  you  got  to  Grenada. — A.  I  got  to  Grenada  on 
the  12th  of  October.    I  spoke  at  Grenada. 

Q.  Go  on  and  state  what  occurred  at  Grenada,  if  there  wasauydis 
turbance  there. — A.  Well,  at  Grenada,  no  one  said  anything  to  me  abooi 
the  division  of  time.  I  heard  in  the  barber-shops"  and  other  places 
where  they  were  talking  that  they  intended  to  have  me  divide  the  tiiue 
if  I  spoke  there.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of  freed  men  there  that  day. 
and  a  large  crowd  of  white  men — a  considerable  crowd  of  white  mea. 
Judge  Ware  of  Jackson  was  there. 

Q.  A  democratic  speaker  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  a  republican  speaker.  1  ^^^ 
invited  him  to  be  there.  Judge  Ware  was  willing  for  a  division  of  tb« 
time  with  the  democratic  speakers,  although  they  said  nothing  at  all 
until  we  were  up  on  the  stand  to  speak.  Kobody  had  said  auythiDg 
about  division  of  time  until  it  was  time  to  speak.  Captain  Barksdale. 
they  call  him,  asked  William  Price,  who  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
if  he  intended  to  divide  the  time  with  the  democratic  party  there  that 
day.  Price  told  him  that  there  had  been  no  republican  speaking  there, 
and  that  the  democrats  had  had  a  number  of  meetings,  and  that  be 
(Price)  was  opposed  to  a  division  of  time.  And  that  Judge  Ware  iioi» 
Jackson  was  there,  and  myself,  being  a  candidate  for  Congress,  would 
occupy  all  the  time  that  day,  but  that  Judge  Ware  would  agree  to  meet 
him  some  other  day  to  discuss  political  issues  of  the  day,  which  was 
agreed  to  at  that  time.  I  spoke,  I  suppose,  about  an  hour.  I  presume 
it  was  about  an  hour,  although  I  don't  know  as  to  that — I  think  aboat 
an  hour  I  spoke  before  I  was  interrupted  particularly  and  especially- 
When  I  was  hollered  down,  they  were  hollering  "  Indiana,  Indiana,  hi* 
diana,  Indiana.^  When  I  attempted  to  speak  the  democratic  white 
men  commenced  to  shout  so  that  I  could  not  speak. 

Q.  So  you  were  compelled  to  quit,  were  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  I  had  to 
quit  before  I  got  through  speaking. 
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Bv  Mr.  Money  : 

That  was  at  Grenada,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  from  Grenada 
ed  Cross,  Leflore  County. 

Bv  Senator  Teller  : 

.  In  your  district  ? — A.  In  my  district.  1  was  met  there  by  some 
:leman  who  stated  he  had  been  an  editor  of  a  newspaper,  wiio  pro- 
id  to  divide  the  time  with  me.  I  told  him  if  he  would  have  a  quiet 
ting  that  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  divide  the  time  with  him — have 
people  to  keep  quiet,  that  I  was  willing  to  divide  with  him.  I  di- 
d  with  him  there,  and  I  had  no  trouble,  especially. 
.  Kow  when  you  get  to  places  where  you  had  no  trouble,  just  sim- 
Jtate  that  you  held  a  meeting  without  any  disturbance  ? — A.  1  went 
I  there  to  Greenwood ;  had  no  trouble ;  in  every  town  in  that  county 
d  no  trouble. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

,  You  mean,  Senator,  that  he  had  better  go  over  to  the  places 
re  there  was  trouble. 

ae  Witness.  The  next  point  was  Carrollton,  in  Carroll  County.  I 
Colonel  Money,  the  candidate  for  Congress,  at  that  place. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

.  Did  you  have  any  trouble  at  that  place  ? — A.  I  spoke  there.    1 

through  with  my  speech  at  that  place. 

.  State  what  occurred,  if  there  is  anything. — A.  There  was  a  good 

I  of  cursing;  cursing  me,  and  charging  around.    The  only  thing 

I I  did  see  at  Carrollton  that  particularly  intimidated  me — perhaps 
a  very  easily  intimidated — was  the  fact  that  a  couple  of  young  lads  oi 
3WS  stood  behind  me  who  seemed  to  have  their  knives  in  their  hands. 
!.  What  kind  of  knives  did  they  have  ! — A.  One  of  the  blades  was 
irably  long  in  the  knife.  Before  I  went  out  to  make  my  speech  the 
el  freedman  that  waited  on  me  in  my  room 

!•  A  colored  man  ? — A.  He  was  a  colored  man.  He  told  me  that 
re  were  some  bad  fellows  there,  and  gave  me  the  names  of  them, 
ore  I  commenced  to  make  my  speech,  I  asked  some  gentleman  stand- 
by me — I  did  not  know  anybody  there — who  the  men  were  who 
ned  to  be  at  my  back.  The  same  name  that  the  freedman  had  told 
was  the  name  of  one  of  these  men — Fox ;  I  think  it  was  Fox.    I 

ie  my  speech  there  and  went  from  there 

!.  Did  Colonel  Money  make  a  speech  at  the  same  time  ? — A.  Yes, 

Colonel  Money  made  a  speech  there.  I  went  from  there  to  Duck 
1.  On  Saturday  there  was  a  considerable  crowd  of  white  men  and 
ght  smart  crowd  of  freedmen  there.  They  seemed  to  be  considera- 
excited  there,  going  up  and  down  the  street,  yelling  and  hollering, 
ting  considerably  loud  sounds,  when  we  got  iu  sight  of  the  town, 
1  their  red  shirts  on. 

!.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  They  had  their  side-arms. 
!.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  pistols  ? — A.  Pistols.     A  great  many 

them  buckled  on  their  sides.  A  good  many  of  them  were  iutoxi- 
id,  or  appeared  to  be.  The  place  was  appointed  to  speak  at.  Col- 
[  Money  was  to  speak  first.  I  8poke,'and  I  suppose  I  had  got  about 
'  way  through  my  speech — I  had  been  stopped  half  a  dozen  times 

ing  the  speech 

.  Just  state  how  you  had  been  stopped  ;  by  whom,  whether  demo- 
s  or  not. — A.  The  democrats  frequently  stopped  me  by  asking  me 
e  foolish  questions,  and  then  hollering.    Colonel  Money  asked  them 
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to  stop  and  listen  ;  be  several  times  got  np  and  requested  them,  \rhen 
I  spoke,  to  keep  quiet.  But  they  would  boiler  ;  wbeu  I  began  id  talk 
tbey  would  boiler,  hoot  and  yell,  and  make  noises  by  slapping  their 
months — some  demoniac  sound — and  I  qnit. 

Q.  Onticcount  of  the  disturbance? — A.  Yes,  sir;  on  account  of  the 
disturbance. 

Q.  How  was  it  when  Colonel  Money  spoke  ;  did  tbey  disturb  bim?- 
A.  Colonel  Money  asked  them  to  quit  talking. 

Q.  Did  they  disturb  him  when  he  spoke  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  seemed 
to  be  discussing  some  matter  around  him,  and  he  asked  them  sereral 
times  to  quit. 

Q.  Whenhemadehisspeech  ? — A.  Yes,sir;  they  were  talking  wheahe 
was  speaking  himself,  not  talking  in  the  same  way  as  when  I  was,  iiotmak- 
ing  this  demoniac  sound  and  yelling,  but  thoy  weretalkingloud.    Tbeydid 
not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to  his  speech.     He  asked  them — one  time  be 
remarked  that  he  would  qnit  if  they  did  not  listen,  and  they  qait.  I 
went  from  there  to  Winona.     I  believe  that  is  in  the  same  conoty; 
in  Montgomery  County.       la   my  room,  on  Monday  morning,  there 
came  up  several  gentlemen  to  see  me  about  a  division  of  time.    I  told 
them  that  I  was  willing  to  divide  the  time,  provided  they  would  give 
me  a  chance  to  speak,  but  I  had  got  very  tired  dividing  the  time  to 
have  the  crowd  hear  them  and  then  not  permit  me  to  get  through  with 
my  speech.     The  mayor  of  that  town — he  said  he  was  mayor — told  me 
that  he  thought  there  could  be  order  and  quiet  if  I  divided  the  time; 
that  Dr.  Ward — I  believe  that  is  his  name — we  agreed  to  that  division 
of  time.   I  had  not  spoken  but  fifteen  minutes,  I  believe  the  man  who  kept 
the  watch  stated,  before  I  was  interrupted  half  a  dozen  times.    I  oi>ened 
that  day.    Finally  some  fellow  behind  me — it  was  a  little  piece  out  from 
the  house;  we  spoke  out  in  the  open  air,  as  we  could  not  get  into  the 
courthouse  on  account  of  the  crowd — a  fellow  behind  me,  a  loug-coat€d 
fellow,  got  his  pistol  out  and  swore  that  he  *'  be  damned ;   that  I  coald 
not  run  that  thing  in  Winona  ;  that  I  told  those  things  in  other  plac^ 
and  no  damned  enemies  could  tell  those  things  over  here.*"    I  canoot 
remember  all  he  told  me,  but  he  told  me  to  keep  quiet.     I  then  picked 
up  my  papers  and  went  into  my  room  in  the  hotel.    A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen came  up  there  and  insisted  upon  my  going  back  there  and  finish- 
ing my  speech.    Amon^'  them  was  this  mayor.    They  were  drinking.  I 
thought.     I  finally  told  them  that  if  they  would  put  the  boxes  upon 
which  we  stood  up  close  to  the  hotel,  so  that  I  could  get  my  back  a^inst 
the  house — that  1  wanted  to  see  the  fellow  who  would  shoot  me — that  I 
would  go  on.     In  a  laughing  way,  they  agreed  ro  do  that,  to  put  the 
boxes  in  that  way. 

Q.  So  that  he  would  not  shoot  you  in  the  back  ? — A.  1  was  not  afraid 
to  be  shot  anywhere  else,  only  in  the  back;  and  I  went  through  with 
my  speech  at  Winona;  that  is,  the  opening  speech.  Dr.  Ward  replied 
to  me.  I  was  to  have  half  an  hour  to  reply  to  him.  Dr.  Ward  made 
his  speech,  and  was  not  interfered  with — interrupted  by  any  one  at  all. 
It  was  a  very  abusive  speech,  which  only  democrats  could  make,  and 
one  which  no  man  under  ordinary  circumstances,  with  a  fair  showingr 
could  make  in  my  hearing. 

Q.  You  mean  abusive  of  you  ?5_a.  Y"es,  sir ;  of  me  and  of  the  republican 
party;  the  republican  party  from  General  Grant  down  to  the  constable: 
of  me  too  personal,  as  I  told  him.  I  got  up  to  reply  to  him,  and  I  had 
not  got  through  with  my  first  sentence  before  I  was  halted  by  half 
a  dozen  men.  "  Stop !  stop !  We  won't  listen  to  any  such  God-damue*l 
lies!''     ^^You  are  telling  God-damned  lies!*'  and  *- You've  got  to  tell 
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3  truth,  or  got  to  stop  P  I  asked  Ward  if  he  was  going  to  permit 
3se  men  to  keep  me  from  speaking.  He  got  up  and  asked  them  to 
ep  quiet  and  stop  hollering  and  allow  me  to  go  on.  Again  I  started, 
d  I  had  not  spoken  more  than  two  minutes  before  they  just  came 
:ht  up  to  the  stand  and  told  me  ^^  I  had  got  to  keep  quiet ;  that  a 
in  that  talked  that  way  about  the  democratic  party,  that  we  people 
re  won't  stand  it ;  that  I  had  just  got  to  close  that  up."  In  a  laugh- 
r  way  I  said,  "Hold,  boys;  I  will  keep  quiet;''  and  I  gathered  up 
•"  papers  and  went  into  the  house.  Before  I  got  there  I  was  caught 
some  fellow — I  had  pulled  my  pistol  out  and  took  it  in  my  hand 
len  I  left  the  stand — some  fellow  caught  me  by  the  left  arm  and 
lied  me  around.  1  told  them,  "  I  am  going  to  keep  quiet  and  not 
jak  any  more,  and  I  want  you  to  let  me  alone."  Tip  Gamble  caught 
Id  of  me  and  pulled  me  into  my  room  and  asked  me  not  to  go  out  any 
►re. 

[J.  Was  he  a  citizen  of  the  place? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
3.  A  democrat  f — A.  jSTo,  sir ;  a  republican.    I  believe  that  is  the 
J  he  writes  to  me  here. 

^.  That  ended  that  meeting,  did  it !— A.  That  ended  that  meeting. 
[  went  from  there  to  Kosciusko.  I  had  a  very  quiet  meeting  at  Kosci- 
ko ;  some  man  from  Alabama  there  I  divided  the  time  with.  The  two 
mmittees  had  agreed  on  a  division  of  time,  and  we  had  no  trouble. 
Q.  Then  go  on  to  where  you  did  have  trouble. — A.  In  Philadelphia, 
my  way  home,  I  attempted  to  speak,  but  they  would  not  let  me  speak 
cause  I  would  not  agree  to  a  division  of  time.  The  man  who  wanted 
)  to  divide  the  time  with  him  talked  iq  such  a  way  about  the  local 
thorities  that  the  republicans  were  not  willing  to  have  me  speak  with 
n.    I  was  perfectly  willing. 

Q.  Did  you  attempt  to  speak  there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  attempted  to 
eak,  but  only  spoke  about  five  minutes. 

Q.  State  what  occurred. — A.  They  just  simply  said  that  what  I  was 
iting  was  a  damned  lie. 

Q.  The  crowd — the  democrats  ! — A.  The  democratic  part  of  them  did. 
vas  reading  and  commenting  upon  the  last  legislature,  what  they  had 
ne  for  the  State,  and  then  I  was  reading  from  a  Texas  paper,  showing 
B  condition  of  things  there — showing  that  all  was  not  quiet  where 
ere  was  democratic  rule.  Some  man  in  the  crowd,  who  was  a  mem- 
r  of  the  board  of  registrars,  said  that  " was  a  Goddamned  lie f 
ett  be  had  a  brother  in  Texas,  and  that  everything  was  quiet  there  and 
rely.  *'  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  am  giving  this  from  a  newspaper  which 
fQ  that  it  is  a  democratic  paper."  I  said,  "  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
or  not,  but  this  paper  purports  to  be  a  democratic  paper."  He  says, 
)y  God,  if  I  could  not  read  anything  better  than  that  I  had  better  quit.'' 
e  sheriff  remarked  to  me,  '*  Go  on."  I  started  to  go  on,  when  some 
tie  fellow,  a  lawyer  over  there  on  the  other  side  of  me,  he  stopped 
^  I  asked  if  they  were  not  going  to  let  me  si)eak.  He  said,  '*  By 
►d,  why  don't  you  divide  the  time  !"  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  don't  have 
ything  to  do  with  the  division  of  the  time ;  I  leave  that  with  the  re- 
blicans  here.  They  had  decided  not  to  divide  the  time  with  you,  and 
lid  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that."  I  said,  "  If  you  don't  pro- 
se to  let  me  speak  I  will  stop."  He  said,  "  If  you  speak  the  truth  we 
11  let  you  speak."    I  stopped. 

Q.  Was  there  any  demonstration  of  arms  or  anything  ! — A.  No,  sir ; 
demonstration  in  the  court-house. 

Q.  Did  you  quit  because  it  appeared  unsafe  from  the  demonstrations 
ide! — A.  I  did.    I  quit  because  I  saw  positively  that  they  did  not  in- 
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(lay,  Mr.  McGaleeb,  formerly  from  my  county — an  old  citizen 
coanty — who  bas  always  been  a  personal  friend  of  mine,  can 
the  hotel  where  I  xvas  In  my  room — I  was  reading,  and  tbi 
another  gentleman  or  two  in  there — and  pulled  me  a  little  to  oi 
said  be,  "Judge,  I  am  your  friend  personally,  and  don't  yoo  try  I 
a  speech  here  to-day." 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat! — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  democrat,  i 
"  McGaleeb,  I  have  seen  worse- looking  places  tban  this,  where  I 
at."  "Well,"  says  he,  "yoa  nuderstand  that  I  nnderstand  tin 
tion  here ;  I  know  the  sitaation,"  be  says.  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  1 1 
governed  by  my  friends."  Says  he,  "  I  would  advise  you  as 
your  democratic  friends  not  to  speak  here."  He  tben  took  Frank 
£  saw  him  talking  to  Franklin.  He  told  Franklin  that  if  latte 
to  speak  there  that  day  that  it  would  be  my  last  speech,  fortbey 
kill  me. 

Q.  Who  was  Franklin ;  a  friend  of  yours  1 — A.  A  political  frit 
mine  from  Neshoba  Couuty.  He  isaman  wholivestliere.  Fn 
came  back  and  reported  to  me,  and  told  me  what  he  said.  I  snid, " 
wait  and  see.  I  am  not  going  to  say  anything,"  Mr,  KennoD  cai 
there,  perhaps  wasin  there  at  the  time:  be  was  from  MacoD.  He 
he  thought  the  situation  looked  rather  squally.  Yonng  Al'l 
deputy  sheriff  of  Noxubee  Couuty,  asked  me  to  wait  until  he  coiiM 
01'  hear  from  his  father.  There  came  in  a  young  fellow,  I  Mt  i 
who  he  was,  with  young  Allgood,  and  he  stated  that  the  siierilT 
telegraphed  to  do  nothing  until  he  could  get  there ;  that  he  va  <n 
way  down  there  from  Macon.  About  this  time,  too,  Tim  Tjsoii,tt 
merchant,  a  very  strong  democrat— he  has  known  me  since  Ibsrali 
a  boy  ;  he  is  mach  older  than  I  am ;  he  was  the  old  clerk  of  tbe  as 
court  in  Kemper  County  for  a  long  time — he  came  up  to  vhen  I' 
and  asked  to  see  me.  He  told  me,  "Don't  you  attempt  to  bm 
speech  here  to-day."  I  did  not  tell  him  I  would  not  report  his  w 
but  he  asked  me  not  to  say  anything  aboat  it,  that  they  might  Hi  t 
at  bim.  Bat  that  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  I  have  got  to  t*ll ' 
occurred.  He  said,  "  If  you  do  speak,  they  are  determined  to  ^ 
you."  That  Is  just  his  words.  He  did  not  say  "kill  me;"  hat  "T 
are  determined  to  go  for  you."    "  Well,"  said  I,  "  who  is  it  thutisp 
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room,  he  and  Jadge  Dillard,  and  said  that  they  had  disbanded  the 
crowd — I  think  he  is  mayor  of  Macon — and  told  them  to  go  home. 

Q.  Why  had  they  done  that  f — A.  Allgood  told  me  that  he  saw  no 
chance  to  have  any  speaking  there  without  great  probability  of  a  riot, 
and  that  he  did  not  propose  to  have  my  life  sacrificed,  and  the  freed- 
men,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  saying  that  we  made  a  speech.  I  told 
him  then  that  he  had  done  what  was  right.  I  asked  him  then  if  he 
thought  I  could  make  a  speech  in  Macon.  He  said  he  thought  I  could 
probably  make  a  speech  up  in  Macon.  By  his  advice — he  advised  me 
to  go  through  the  country  from  Shuqualak  to  Macon  by  private  convey- 
ance. I  hired  a  hack,  and  went  to  Macon  the  next  day.  There  was  a 
division  of  time  agreed  upon  there  between  me  and  a  man  named 
Younger,  from  Louisiana. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  speech  there  ? — A.  I  spoke  for  an  hour  and  a 
half. 

Q.  Did  you  get  through  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  to  have  a  half  an  hour 
for  rejoinder  to  Younger ;  but,  just  about  the  time  I  was  to  speak,  Mr. 
Bosenbaum,  my  old  deputy  sheriff,  was  there,  a  southern  man,  born  in 
Kemper  County.  He  spoke  to  me  and  told  me  that  he  thought  the  in- 
tention was  not  to  let  me  rejoin  to  Younger.  Says  I,  "  Why,  Charlie, 
have  you  heard  anything  f"  *•  Yes,"  he  said,  "  I  have  been  stirring 
about  in  the  crowd  a  little,  and  they  say  that  they  have  got  to  endure 
this  hour  and  a  half,  but  they  will  go  for  you  in  the  rejoinder." 

Mr.  Money.  I  object  to  that  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Telles.  This  would  be  allowed — the  reason  why  he  did  not  make 
the  speech. 

The  Witness.  That  put  me  on  my  guard  directly.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Gilmer  asking  me  to  come  into  the  circuit  clerk's  office. 

Q.  Was  he  a  political  friend  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  went  in  ther^ ;  young 
Allgood  was  in  there  with  him — the  deputy  sheriff.  Mr.  Gilmer  said  I 
must  not  attempt  to  rejoin  to  Younger.  Mr.  Gilmer  said  that  he  had 
heard  some  threats  in  the  crowd ;  that  they  did  not  intend  to  let  me 
rejoin.  Young  Allgood  remarked  to  me,  "  I  know  these  people,  and 
I  know  the  condition  they  are  in.  The  groceries  are  all  shut  up,  but 
they  have  got  whisky  somewhere,  and  are  all  drunk.  You  had  better 
not  make  any  speech  ;  you  had  better  not  attempt  to  rejoin."  I  sent 
for  Colonel  Allgood,  the  sheriff*.  He  came  in  there.  He  said  he  thought 
perhaps  I  could  speak.  His  son  took  him  off  and  talked  with  him.  A 
little  while  after  he  came  back,  and  said  perhaps  it  was  well  enough  for 
me  not  to  attempt  to  speak. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Did  you  attempt  it? — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Because  you  believed  these  reports  ? — A.  1  believed  these  reports 
and  the  demonstrations. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  further  meeting  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  had  a  meet- 
ing advertised  at  Scooba.  Bosenbaum,  that  is  this  yoaug  man,  went 
home  that  night,  and  be  wrote  me  back  word  that  I  had  better  not 
come  to  Scooba  at  all.  He  thought  I  had  better  go  through  the 
country  home ;  that  he  thought  there  would  be  a  crowd  of  Alabama 
men  there,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  for  me  to  go  down  on 
the  train  to  Scooba.  I  got  a  conveyance  to  go  through  the  country, 
and  went  through  the  country  to  my  home  in  De  Ealb.  I  got  there 
on  Friday  evening,  I  suppose  about  an  hour  and  a  half  of  snn.  That 
night  about  eleven  o'clock — I  suppose  about  ten  or  eleven  o'clock — there 
came  a  crowd  of  men  to  my  house,  right  in  front  of  my  gate.  I  suppose 
they  were  within  about  twenty  paces  of  my  house,  and  they  had  em- 
ployed a  band  from  Gainesville,  Alabama — I  don^t  know  that  of  my 
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personal  knowledge.  They  played  there,  and  shot  their  cannons  off, 
and  small-arms,  and  cursed,  and  asked  me  to  come  oat.  That  was 
Friday  night.  My  appointment  was  in  De  Kalb  the  next  day  to  speak. 
That  is  where  I  lire.  They  returned  back  again  about  one  o'clock  that 
night,  and  went  through  the  same  demonstration.  The  next  momiog 
there  came  in  a  good  many  of  my  white  friends  of  the  county — there  is  a 
right  smart  republican  vote  there — a  good  many  of  my  white  friends 
came  in  to  see  me ;  I  not  being  in  town,  they  came  up  to  my  house  the 
next  morning.  It  was  tolerably  early.  1  suppose  it  was  ten  o'clock 
when  I  got  a  communication  from  Swauzey,  and  J.  W.  Gully,  and  some 
other  name,  I  forget  the  other  name.  They  signed  themselves  officially, 
by  authority  of  the  democratic  executive  committee  there.  I  got  this 
from  the  hands  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  A.  G.  Vincent  He  pre- 
sented it  to  me.  I  read  it  and  remarked  to  him,  says  I,  '^  Mr.  Yinceot, 
do  you  think  I  could  make  a  speech  here  to-day  ?  7  He  said  he  did  not 
think  I  could,  or  perhaps  I  could,  I  don't  know  how  it  was.  I  said,  ^  Iqd- 
derstand  from  a  hundred  different  sources  that  they  will  not  let  me 
speak."  Says  I,  "I  won't  answer  this  note."  He  says,  "Why  not!" 
Says  I,  '^  This  carries  a  lie  on  its  face.  It  sets  out  by  stating  that  it  is  a 
democratic  meeting,  when  you  know  that  such  is  not  the  fact ;  that  it  is 
a  republican  meeting,  and  that  the  democratic  meeting  was  held  here 
on  yesterday,  that  is  by  appointment."  He  said  that  he  had  forgot 
about  that.  Says  I,  "  I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  unless  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  will  not  be  interfered  with."  Says  I,  "  I  am  not  afraid  under 
ordinary  circumstances  of  anybody  interfering  with  me,  but  when  yoa 
have  got  such  a  crowd  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  men,  I  amafraid 
of  what  they  may  do."  Well,  he  went  off,  and  I  never  saw  him  any 
more  then.  A  few  minutes  after  that  the  crowd  came  around  again  with 
their  cannons  and  their  band,  passing  my  house.  They  did  not  shoot 
when  they  passed  my  house  the  first  time,  until  they  passed  the  gate, 
but  they  cursed  me  very  extravagantly.  When  they  passed  the  gate  a 
little  they  fired  a  volley  of  small-arms,  it  seemed  to  be  in  the  air  over 
the  house.  They  went  around  by  the  grocery  and  took  on  some  more 
whisky,  I  suppose,  and  then  came  back  and  fired  all  along  by  the  side 
of  my  house,  cursing  me  terribly,  and  calling,  "  Come  out,  by  God;  God 
damn  you,  what  are  you  in  your  hole  for  f"  &c.  Well,  about  the  third 
time,  or  perhaps  about  the  fourth  or  fifth,  they  fired  into  my  honse. 
They  turned  their  pistols  in  the  direction,  and  the  shots  struck  mj 
house — the  balls  did,  as  they  fired. 

Q.  The  pistol-balls  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Since  that  time  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  this  same  man  who  brought  me  this  message,  Mr.  Vincent  He 
says  that  my  proposition  was  right ;  that  he  did  not  think  I  would  hare 
been  permitted  to  speak,  but  that  there  was  a  probability  that  I  would 
have  been  murdered  if  I  had  attempted  it. 

Q.  So  you  made  no  effort  to  speak  f — A.  I  did  not  make  any  effort 
to  speak,  and  there  was  no  republican  speeches. 

Q.  You  made  no  effort  to  speak  down  at  that  place! — A.  I^o,  sir; 
that  was  the  Saturday  before  the  election ;  the  election  was  to  be  bdd 
Tuesday.  I  did  not  go  out  of  my  house  at  all  on  Tuesday.  They  held 
the  election,  or  what  they  said  was  an  election. 

Q.  You  did  not  attend  ? — A.  About  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday  a  gentle- 
man came  up  to  my  house — one  of  the  registrars  came  up  to  my 
house,  and  said  to  me  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  old  man  William 
AUis's,  for  his  vote,  and  that  he  thought  I  ought  to  send  my  vote  up 
too.  I  laughed,  and  told  him  that  it  was  an  unusual  way  to  vote  by 
proxy,  but  if  that  was  the  democratic  order,  I  suppose  that  I  would 
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.  I  gave  in  my  vote.  I  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  went  down  for 
,  and  said  he  was  going  after  Dave  Koberts,  who  lived  about 
le  farther.  I  asked  him  what  authority  they  had  to  vote  by  proxy, 
aid  that  was  the  order  of  the  party.  I  told  him  that  was  all  right; 
go  ahead.  I  did  not  go  out  at  all. 
Of  course  they  did  not  receive  those  votes  ?— A.  They  say  they 

They  say  they  did  receive  them  ? — A.  That  is  what  they  told  me. 

did  vote  them,  and  their  names  are  marked  voted  on  the  books. 
I't  know  what  they  did.  That  night  about  dark  somebody  brought 
i  list  of  the  votes  at  that  box,  just  so  many  votes  for  Hayes,  and 
'hisolm,  and  so  on.  The  next  morning  I  knew  there  would  not  be 
eat  a  crowd  in  town,  and  I  had  no  fear.  I  went  out  tolerably  soon 
y  office  and  called  Mr.  A.  B.  Overstreet  over  the  street  to  my  office, 
emarked  to  me  when  he  got  into  my  office  ;that  '^  there  was  no  fire 
e  office ;  let  us  go  into  your  store."  I  asked  him,  showing  him  the 
r  that  was  in  my  hand,  if  that  was  the  vote  as  polled  at  the  De  Kalb 
He  said  it  was.  I  asked  if  Squire  Brain  was  in  town.  He  said 
d  not  know  whether  he  was  or  not.  Says  I,  ^^As  soon  as  he  comes 
>,  Overstreet,  will  you  swear  that  is  the  vote  polled  here  F  He  said 
ould.  He  said,  "  What  do  you  want  to  know  that  for  t'^  *'  Well,'^ 
I,  '<  nothing  at  all ;  it  don't  make  any  difference  ;  but  there  were 
men  came  to  me  this  morning  and  requested  me  to  get  you  to  make 
affidavit."  He  said, "  What  was  that  for  F  I  said,  "  I  supposed,  per- 
,  that  they  thought  the  vote  was  not  that  way ;  that  I  did  not  know." 
rent  off,  however,  but  returned  directly,  and  said  he  had  seen  Mc- 
^hey,  who  was  another  one  of  the  registrars,  and  he  said  to  him  that 
'ote  was  not  correct  as  handed  me  last  night ;  that  there  had  been 
>d  many  scratched  tickets  which  they  had  overlooked ;  and  Mr. 
'Street  would  not  make  the  affidavit.  "  Well,"  says  I,  ^'  that  will 
1  right."  Says  he,  "  There  were  six  tickets  with  Money's  name 
x^hed  off,  and  some  tickets  which  had  my  name  scratched  off— some 
>cratic  tickets."  I  told  him  it  did  not  make  any  difference ;  that  I 
:ed  to  get  it  for  these  men ;  and  that  was  what  I  was  after.  I  was 
ons  to  call  Overstreet's  attention  to  it,  as  he  said  it  was  all  correct, 
that  he  would  make  an  affidavit  that  he  himself  looked  at  the  votes ; 
d  him,  of  course,  I  supposed  it  was  all  right. 


Washington,  D.  C,  February  14, 1877. 

TTJJAM  W.  Chisolm.    Examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  to  the  committee 

reference  to  the  matter  upon  which  you  were  testifying  when  we 

umed  yesterday!    If  so,  goon  and  state  it. — A.  Nothing  further 

I  know  of  with  reference  to  the  day  of  the  election. 

,  If  there  is  any  personal  statement  that  you  wish  to  make,  you  can 

e  it  now. — A.  .Mr.  Gilmer  was  asked  some  questions  about  some  one, 

and  three  per  cent,  tax  items  collected  by  me  when  I  was  gheriflf.   I 

Id  like  to  make  some  explanation  with  regard  to  that. 

Proceed. — A.  There  was  a  tax  levied  in  1869  by  the  board  of  super- 
rs  of  that  county  for  county  purposes — levied  upon  land,  upon  the 
3  of  land :  one  cent  upon  land  given  in  at  such  a  price,  two  cents  upon 
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land  given  iD  at  Bach  another  price,  and  three  cents  open  land  given  in 
at  the  highest  price. 

Q.  Per  acre! — A.  Per  acre.  The  tax-books  were  tamed  over  to  AM, 
or,  rather,  to  my  brother,  (I  was  doing  the  collecting  and  was  running 
the  office;  it  was  before  my  disabilities  were  removed,)  and  a  camber (^ 
gentlemen  asked  me  what  I  thonght  aboat  th«  legality  of  the  levy.  I 
told  them  it  was  not  my  business  to  decide  any  legal  qnestioos;  it  wag 
simply  a  matter  for  them  to  enjoin  the  sheriif  aboat,  or  else  to  pay  the 
tax ;  that  the  board  of  supervisors  left  no  discretion  with  me.  I  had  to 
collect  the  tax  or  else  I  had  to  be  enjoined.  A  majority  of  tbe  land 
holders  of  the  county  enjoined  the  sheriff  from  collecting  the  tax.  Sone 
paid  the  one,  two,  or  three  per  cent  tax  rather  than  enjoin.  That  tax 
was  paid  over  to  the  county  treasurer,  and  I  got  his  receipt  for  it  1 
never  heard  any  man  make  any  complaint  about  it  except  Squire  Mills, 
who  was  a  kind  of  crazy  man  down  there.  He  paid  the  tax,  aad  then 
commenced  a  lawsuit  against  me  for  not  paying  it  back  to  him.  It  tis 
my  duty  under  the  law  to  pay  it  to  the  county  treasurer. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  to  the  county  treasurer  f — A.  I  did.  I  paid  it  to 
the  county  treasurer.  Mr.  Mills  commenced  suit  against  the  treaaorer, 
and  the  circuit  and  superior  courts  both  decided  that  I  had  done  hgbt 
in  the  premises.  There  is  no  other  personal  matter  particularly  that  I 
want  to  speak  about  except  the  matter  of  a  pamphlet  that  was  sabniit- 
ted  in  Mr.  Gilmer's  testimony  and  a  letter  in  reply  to  that  pamphlet 
was  submitted  in  his  testimony.  That  letter  I  should  like  to  have  in- 
cluded in  my  testimony  also.  All  that  I  have  got  to  say  further  is  &is, 
that  my  answer  in  the  paper  submitted  with  Mr.  Gilmer's  testimony  vas 
correct.  I  have  nothing  farther  to  say  only  what  I  said  on  the  staap 
in  the  State,  that  anybody  that  said  that  it  was  not  correct,  eiUier  the 
man  that  published  it,  or  any  other  mafl  that  made  the  statement  that 
it  was  not  correct,  was  lying.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  on  thatsabjed 
The  fraudulent  warrants  referred  to  by  Mr.  Welsh  I  wish  to  make  a 
reference  to.  Mr.  Welsh  is  the  man  that  makes  the  charges  against  ne 
in  this  pamphlet.  He  issued  about  two  thousand  dollars  of  vanants 
while  he  was  probate  clerk  (not  chancery  clerk ;  it  was  then  probate 
clerk)  in  that  county  without  authority  of  law.  His  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  by  the  chancery  clerk  in  my  presence  to  show  the  orders  of 
the  board  of  supervisors  for  issuing  warrants ;  and  he  looked  orer  the 
records  and  went  out  without  saying  anything  at  all.  My  atteotion  was 
called  to  it  as  an  officer  of  the  court  to  examine  the  records  of  the  court 
and  see  if  I  could  find  any  orders  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  issmi 
those  warrants.  I  examined  them  carefully  with  S.  D.  Chamberlain,  a 
young  lawyer  there,  and  we  failed  to  find  any  orders  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors for  the  issuing  of  the  warrants. 

By  Mr.  Money,  (representing  Mr  Keman:) 

Q.  You  are  the  W.  W.  Chisolm  who  was  the  republican  candidate  for 
Congress  in  the  third  Mississippi  district? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  the  W.  W.  Chisolm  who  was  expelled  from  a  Masonic 
lodge  at  Center  Bidge,  Kemper  County,  Mississippi  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  There  was  submitted  in  evidence  the  certificate  of  W.  H.  Foote. 
judge  of  the  circuit  court  of  that  county :  Thomas  H.  Woods,  thedistiic^ 
attorney;  W.  B.  Lockett,  the  foreman  or  the  grand  jury,  that  one  W.^* 
Chisolm  was  indicted  for  perjury  and  forgery  in  the  drcait  ooort  ia 
1868.  I  believe  you  are  that  man,  are  you  ! — ^A,  I  do  not  know  whetkff 
I  am  or  not.    Kobody  ever  presented  any  indictment  against  me. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  W.  W.  Chisolm  there  ! — A.  None  other. 
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Q.  Yoa  were  a  secessionist  f — A.  I  voted  for  secession. 
Q.  Were  you  ever  in  the  army  in  active  service  I — A.  No. 
Q.  Ton  were  a  conscript  officer  ! — A.  I  acted  with  the  conscript  board 
in  my  town,  as  I  stated  yesterday. 

By  Mr.  Telleb  : 

Q.  Do  yoa  desire  to  make  any  explanation  with  regard  to  this  indict- 
ment?— A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Proceed. — A.  In  1867,  a  large  number  of  persons  in  my  county 
ivere  swearing  to  their  loyalty  and  making  application  for  lost  goods, 
^oods  destroyed  by  Sherman's  army  that  came  through  there.  The  most 
3f  those  affidavits  and  applications  were  made  before  me.  Amoug  them 
Evas  the  affidavit  referred  to  by  Colonel  Money,  and  I  had  nothing  to  do 
evith  it  either  one  way  or  another,  and  no  interest  in  the  matter  what- 
ever, except  to  swear  the  parties.  {Whether  they  swore  the  truth  or  not 
C  had  nothing  to  do  with.)  They  were  sworn  to  their  loyalty  in  making 
application  to  get  back  some  property  destroyed  by  Sherman's  army. 
The  papers  were  left  in  the  office  for  the  certificate  of  the  probate  clerk 
^t  that  time,  I  being  probate  judge. 

Q.  What  about  this  indictment  f  Mr.  Money  asked  you  whether  yon 
svere  the  man  or  not. — A.  Of  course,  we  all  know  a  grand  jury  is  a 
secret  body,  and  I  know  nothing  about  what  the  grand  jury  did  ;  but 
[  learned  from  several  gentlemen  that  Mr.  Welch  had  been  before  the 
^and  jury  to  indict  me.  There  was  then  getting  up  in  that  county 
considerable  feeling  against  me  because  I  had  taken  part  in  trying  to 
icarry  the  county,  and  did  carry  the  county,  for  the  constitution. 

Q.  For  republican  measures  f — A.  For  republican  measures.  I  paid 
no  attention  to  it  particularly.  In  the  fall  of  1868  I  learned  from  the 
papers  submitted  here  (not  that  any  gentleman  told  me)  and  from 
rumor  in  De  Kalb  that  there  was  an  indictment  found  against  me. 
That  was  directly  after  the  heated  canvass  in  that  county  between  my- 
self and  the  opposition  party  for  the  governor  and  State  officers  run- 
Ding  on  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  in  that  county  since ! — A.  Ever  since  then.  I 
Dever  was  out  of  the  county  more  than  six  months  at  a  time  in  my  life. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  arrested  about  that  matter  t — A.  T^o  man 
has  ever  spoken  to  me  about  arresting  me  upon  that  charge  or  any 
other  charge. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  called  before  the  court  f — ^A.  Fever.  There 
bas  never  been  a  charge  preferred  against  me  in  that  county  upon 
^vhich  I  was  ever  arrested  except  one  here  a  little  while  ago — a  minor 
offense — and  the  district  attorney  had  it  nol.  pressed. 

Q.  It  had  no  connection  with  this  matter  t — A.  Kone  in  the  world. 
II  was  in  the  county  when  the  court  was  in  session,  and  was  in  the 
county  at  the  adjournment  of  the  court,  and  have  been  in  the  county 
^11  the  time. 

Q.  And  still  reside  in  the  county  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  say  about  it !  -A.  Nothing 
Pnrther. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Did  you  write  that  letter  !  [Handing  a  paper  to  the  witness.] — 
^.  [After  looking.]  No,  sir  j  I  did  not  write  it. 

Q.  Is  that  your  compNosition  t — ^A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Q.  Bead  it,  please,  and  then  answer  the  question.  I  will  ask  you 
Qrst  is  this  your  signature  to  it  t — A.  Well,  sir,  some  time  during  (he 
canvass  over  in  Le  Flore  County,  I  belieyo 
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Q.  Let  mc  nave  a  categorical  answer  to  the  question  first,  aod  yoo 
can  explain  it  afterward  as  much  as  you  please.  I  wish  to  know  if 
you  wrote  this  letter  and  if  this  is  your  signature  T — A.  I  do  not  think 
I  wrote  it :  I  know  I  did  not  write  it. 

Q.  I  dia  not  mean  the  mere  manual  labor  of  writing  ;  but  is  it  a  copy 
of  one  you  wrote! — A.  I  never  wrote  either ;  I  never  wrote  any  at  alL 

Mr.  Telleb.  (To  Mr.  Money.)  What  did  you  mean  to  ask  him; 
whether  that  is  his  signature  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Money.  That  is  one  thing. 

The  Witness.  (Looking  at  it.)  That  looks  very  much  like  it,  with 
pencil. 

Mr.  Money.  You  can  read  the  letter.  I  would  rather  yon  woald  read 
it  first  and  then  say  if  you  wrote  it. 

A.  I  know  I  did  not  write  it. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Eor  have  it  written  ! — A.  I  know  I  did  not  write  that  letter  or 
have  it  written. 

Q.  Is  it  a  copy  then  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  publish  that  f — A.  I  say  that  that  signature  looks  very 
much  like  my  handwriting,  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Teller.  What  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Money.  It  is  a  defense  that  he  made  against  those  charges,  aod 
which  he  sent  to  the  papers  for  publication. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  do  any  such  thing. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  You  did  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  write  it  for  publication  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  write  it 
for  publication.  I  stated  at  the  time  that  I  could  not  write  a  publica- 
tion until  I  could  get  a  certificate  from  the  chancery  clerk  that  I  oonld 
not  make  my  defense  until  I  got  that,  but  that  these  charges  had  not 
been  brought  against  me  until  I  left  home,  and  that  I  failed  to  get  the 
proper  papers  to  make  the  defense. 

Mr.  Telleb.  Was  that  published  in  the  paper  ? 

Mr.  Money.  Not  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Teller.  Was  any  part  of  it  published  ! 

Mr.  Money.  In  substance  it  was,  except  one  particular  part  that  was 
left  out,  which  I  propose  to  introduce  here  in  this  record.  I  merely  wish 
to  put  a  part  in  which  is  in  rebuttal  of  the  statement  made  by  this  wit- 
ness that  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  office.  That  is  his  signature  to  the 
copy  of  the  letter  he  wrote. 

The  Witness.  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  a  copy.  I  have  no  evidence 
of  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Was  that  statement  contained  in  the  letter?— A. 

No,  sir ;  I  published  no  letter. 

Mr.  Teller.  If  the  witness  states  that  he  did  not  publish  any  letter 
and  did  not  write  it,  I  do  not  think  you  are  entitled  to  put  it  iu. 

The  Witness.  I  state,  in  fact,  that  I  did  not  write  it. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  Did  you  write  anything  of  this  kind  ?— A.  ^'o, 
sir ;  nor  did  I  dictate  it. 

Q.  Will  you  state  positively,  on  your  oath,  that  this  is  not  yoor  sig- 
nature?— A.  I  state,  sir,  that  I  think  it  is  my  signature. 

Q.  Did  I  not  read  just  that  very  thing,  in  substance,  at  Duck  Hill, 
in  your  presence  f — A.  Did  I  not  tell  you  that  that  was  not  my  reply  to 
these  charges  ? 
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Q.  Did  yoa  deny  that  yoo  had  written  it? — A.  Did  not  I  tell  you  that 
that  was  not  my  reply  to  these  charges  f 

Q.  Ton  are  on  the  stand  now,  not  I.  Did  I  not  read  that  very  part  to 
you  ! — A.  You  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  dictate,  or  cause  to  be  written,  or  write  this  that  I 
shall  read  f    I  do  not  say  that  you  published  it. 

Welch  lies  to  deceive  the  public  when  he  says  I  resigned  to  prevent  exposure,  &c.,  and 
at  his  demand.  The  cowaralj  assassin  never  opened  his  dirtj  mouth  to  me  about  resign- 
ing from  office.  I  was  paid  in  money  every  dollar  to  the  full  amount  of  warrants  I  was 
entitled  to  receive  from  the  county  for  my  services  as  probate  judge  to  the  time  the  office 
would  expire  by  law.  I  will  always  make  that  kind  of  a  trade,  especially  when  the  war- 
rants were  only  worth  twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  Welches  friends  paid  me  the  money, 
thinking  at  the  time  Welch  would  get  one  of  the  crowd  in  office,  so  as  to  steal  out  of  estates 
then  in  progress  of  being  passed  on  by  the  court 

A.  I  did  nci.  i^rite  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  procure  it  to  be  written  f — A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  dictate  it ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Money.  I  will  ask  to  have  subpoenaed  some  witnesses  who  will 
prove  the  signature. 

The  Witness.  I  acknowledge  the  signature.  I  state  that  1  think 
that  is  my  signature. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  explanation  yon  want  to  make  about  it  t — A.  Yes, 
sir;  in  my  speech  at  Greenwood,  I  stated  about  this  way :  In  speaking 
of  this  fellow  Welsh  and  his  crowd  that  was  hounding  after  me  after  I 
bad  left  home — I  was  nominated  about  a  month  before  I  left  home,  and 
not  a  word  was  Breathed  about  me  until  I  had  gone  away,  and  Colonel 
Money  went  and  got  some  ante-helium  papers,  thinking  they  would  keep 
me  out  of  the  canvass.    I  had  to  come  back  home  and  get  papers  to  re- 
ply to  that.    The  charges  had  all  been  once  answered  to  Governor  Al- 
corn.    Welsh's  friends  said  to  me  that  I  ought  to  resign  my  office :  that 
1  was  elected  by  the  white  people,  and  that  I  took  sides  with  the  ne- 
g^roes,  and  that  I  ought  to  resign  my  office,  and  insisted  on  my  resign- 
ing my  office.    I  stated  to  them  that  I  did  not  propose  to  resign  my  of- 
fice.    I  had  been  elected  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  I  was  ready  to 
perform  the  services,  and,  as  any  other  man  who  had  been  hired  to  do 
labor,  I  was  entitled  to  my  wages.    They  came  back  to  me  and  told  me 
that  if  I  would  recommend  Mr.  GuUey  for  the  probate  judge's  place 
they  would  make  my  wages  good  if  I  would  resign.    I  would  not  state 
to  them  what  I  would  do  on  that  subject  at  all.    I  wrote  to  General 
Ord,  who  was  then  commanding  the  district,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
appoint  Judge  John  McEea,  of  my  town,  upon  my  recommendation.    He 
answered  me  that  he  would.    They  returned  back  to  me,  and  I  told 
them,  ^^Tou  are  making  a  great  fuss  about  my  imposing  upon  the  peo- 
ple— about  my  being  a  radical,  and  about  the  democrats  electing  me. 
Now,  if  you  will  make  good  the  salary  due  me  up  to  the  time  I  was 
elected  by  the  people— I  have  not  failed  to  do  any  of  the  duties  of  the 
office — I  am  perfectly  willing  to  get  out  of  your  way."    I  said  that  in  a 
speech.    They  agreed  to  do  it.    I  then  asked  General  Ord  to  api)oint 
John  McBea,  and  he  did.    They  then  refiised  to  bold  court  with  John 
McBea,  and  did  not  hold  the  first  court  at  all — did  not  come  into  the 
court  with  him. 

Q.  Was  he  a  southern  man  t — A.  Yes,  sir  ^  born  and  raised  in  Kem- 
per County,  but  a  young  man  at  that  time.  He  is  dead  now.  I  wrote 
to  General  Ord  about  it,  and  they  got  wind  of  it,  and  they  sent  him  a 
Dote  that  they  would  not  hold  court  with  him,  because  he  was  a  repub- 
lican.   That  is  the  substance  of  what  I  stated  in  my  Greenwood  s^^eoch. 
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Samuel  M.  Shelton  recalled  (at  his  own  request.) 

The  Witness.  I  desire,  if  the  committee  please,  to  make  some  UtUe  ex- 
planation as  to  a  few  points  in  my  testimony  yesterday.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber whether  I  was  asked  if  there  were  any  military  organizations  in  my 
county.  Whether  I  was  asked  the  question  or  not,  however,  I  dedre 
to  say  that  when  Governor  Ames  called  for  the  militia  in  my  coanty, 
the  white  citizens  organized  companies  for  the  purpose  of  being  teod^ 
ered  to  Governor  Ames  as  militia.  They  found  that  the  colored  people 
were  being  organized  into  militia  companies,  and  they  wanted  to  organ- 
ize themselves.  I  received  from  Jackton  a  muster-Ust  for  the  purpofie 
of  organizing  a  company  at  Eaymond;  but  when  I  got  the  company  or- 
ganized, the  militia  was  disbanded,  and  the  whole  thing  dropped;  that 
was  the  end  of  all  the  military  organization  that  I  knew  of  in  Hinds 
County. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Question.  When  did  Governor  Ames  call  for  troops  f — Answer.  He 
called  for  the  militia — that  was  after  the  Clinton  riot. 

Q.  That  riot  was  on  the  4th  of  September,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  make  the  call  as  governor  of  the  State  f — ^A.  The  militia 
were  ordered  out.    I  do  not  know  exactly  in  what  form  the  order  came. 

Q.  Then  you  simply  did  this  to  respond  to  the  call  of  the  governor  ?- 
A.  That  was  the  idea  of  the  citizens,  so  far  as  I  understood  it 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  he  want  the  militia! — A.  For  preserving  the 
peace  in  the  State,  as  he  said. 

Q.  When  did  you  commence  that  movement  of  raising  troops  f— A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  it  was  between  the  Clinton  riot  and  Uie 
November  election. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  had  yon  not  military  organizations  intheooon- 
ty  ! — A.  None  up  to  that  time. 

Q.  Had  you  purchased  any  arms  f — A.  I  did  not.  1  think,  pertiaps, 
arms  had  been  purchased  in  the  county  immediately  after  the  Clintoo 
riot. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  arms  had  been  shipped  to 
that  county  before  that  time  ! — A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  As  I  stated 
yesterday,  the  purchases  were  made  by  individuals.    I  purchased  none. 

Q.  You  proceeded,  however,  to  organize  military  companies  f— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  How  many  ?— A.  One  at  Baymond,  and,  I  think,  one  at  Utica. 
Perhaps  one  at  one  or  two  other  points. 

Q.  Were  they  organized  in  accordance  with  the  militia  law  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi ! — A.  They  were  simply  brought  in 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  know  whether  they  organized  in  accordanee 
with  the  law  or  not.  That  is  all  that  I  am  asking  yon. — A.  I  under- 
stand  they  were.  The  members  of  the  company  designated  whom  tbey 
wanted  for  officers. 

Q.  Were  those  parties  ever  commissioned  by  the  governor!— A  l^ 
not  think  there  was  more  than  one  or  two  companies  organized  at  all 
As  soon  as  the  militia  was  disbanded,  it  ended. 

Q.  The  governor  never  called  upon  them  to  act,  did  he  ! — A  No.  As 
soon  as  I  received  the  muster-list 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  that  muster-listt — ^A.  lYom  Frank 
Johnson,  of  Jackson. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  governor's  staff,  or  did  he  hold  any  simi- 
lar position  ? — A.  No,  sir.     He  is  a  practicing  attorney  at  Jackson. 

Q,  Does  he  hold  any  office  there  f — A.  None  in  the  world. 
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Q.  He  is  a  democrat! — A.  Yes.  He  told  me,  Lowever,  that  be  got  it 
It  the  proper  office  for  issuing  these  muster-lists. 

Q.  Did  yoQ  fill  out  that  list  ? — A.  No ;  the  militia  movement  ceased 
)efore  I  got  the  thing  fixed. 

Q.  These  people  were  armed,  were  they  not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  none  of  them  armed  T — A.  They  had  their  guns,  and  such 
hinga  as  that ;  but  they  were  never  out,  never  drilled,  or  anything  of 
:hat  kind.  It  was  simply  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  in  which  they  agreed 
vho  they  would  have  for  officers,  and  tendering  their  services  to  the 
governor. 

Q.  On  the  6th  of  September  you  were  not  yourself  willing  to  recog- 
lize  Governor  Ames  as  governor  at  all,  were  you  ! — A.  I  explained  that 
n  my  testimony  yesterday. 

Q.  Well,  but  that  is  the  fact,  is  it  not  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  telegram  so. — A.  I  stated  we  would  not  rec- 
)gnize  the  Ames  government,  because  they  offered  us  no  protection 
it  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  state  that  in  the  telegram? — A.  No;  but  you  asked 
me  to  explain  it  yesterday. 

Q.  You  telegraphed  to  General  George,  the  chairman  of  the  demo- 
isratic  State  central  committee,  that  you  would  not  recognize  the  Ames 
government  ? — A.  "  That  we  do  not,"  I  think,  was  the  expression. 

Q.  But  that  you  would  not  get  into  any  conflict  with  the  General  Gov- 
ernment ? — A.  Yes ;  that  is  in  the  telegram. 

Q.  How  much  later  was  it  after  that  that  you  were  anxious  to  be 
nrolled  as  an  addition  to  Governor  Ames's  militia  f — A.  I  think  two  or 
bree  weeks.  I  stated  my  reason — because  we  found  that  the  colored 
eople  were  being  organized  and  getting  arms,  and  we  found  that  it  was 
ir  duty  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Q.  How  were  they  being  organized  by  Governor  Ames  ? — ^A.  By  offl- 
^s  appointed  by  Ames. 

Q.  They  were  being  organized  under  the  regular  militia  laws  of  the 
^ate  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  so  we  thought :  and  there  were  perhaps  one  or  two 
tiite  companies  mustered  in, and  these  others  were  prepared  and  tend- 
ed to  the  governor  for  organization,  under  the  advice  of  the  chair- 
a.11  of  the  executive  committee  at  Jackson. 

Q.  All  your  business  was  really  transacted  with  General  George,  and 
^t^  with  the  executive  of  the  State.    Is  not  that  so  f    He  was  the  man 

^^hom  you  telegraphed  when  you  had  any  disturbance  f — A.  We  con- 
Sered  him  as  our  counsel  and  adviser,  who  communicated  with  the 
^v-emment.    I  was  one  of  the  committee  that  went  and  waited  on  the 

^x^ernor 

Q.  He  was  a  sort  of  a  democratic  acting  governor  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  he 

^  B  simply  acting  as  our  adviser  and  counsel. 

^r.  Telleb.  I  should  imagine,  from  the  character  and  the  number  of 

^  communications  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  that  he  was 

lining  the  State  government. 

^he  WiTlVESS.  No,  sir ;  it  was  simply  in  consultation  that  we  sent 

<ti  those  dispatches ;  simply  for  Governor  Ames.    I  desire  to  explain, 

^o,  that  I  believe  I  stated  yesterday  that  the  registered  white  vote,  as 

O^nderstood,  it  in  1875  was  twenty-five  hundred ;  but,  on  reflection,  I 

Member  that  I  was  told  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county  that  it  was  a  little 

'*er  twenty-eight  hundred  in  that  year. 

O.  In  Hinds  County  ? — A.  Yes.    I  stated  yesterday,  I  think,  that  the 

Oole  registered  vote  of  1876  was  about  seven  thousand,  as  I  thought. 
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I  don't  know  what  was  the  registered  vote  in  1875.    I  confine  my  state- 
ment to  1876  as  to  the  number  of  the  registered  vote. 
Q.  Is  there  anything  farther  you  wish  to  say? — A.  No,  sir. 

Henry  E.  Smith  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside! — Answer.  A  t  Canton^  Madison  Coanty, 
Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  ? — A;  Since  October,  1868. 

Q.  What  State  were  you  from  ? — A.  New  York  State,  although  I  bad 
been  living  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  for  four  years  pre\ious  to  taking 
up  my  residence  in  Canton. 

Q.  What  business  were  you  engaged  in  during  your  residence  in  Can- 
ton ? — ^A.  Merchandising  and  planting.  I  had  been  engaged  in  mer- 
chandising and  planting  before  that  in  Louisiana  and  up  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  office  under  the  Government  now  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Whatt — A.  Postmaster. 

Q.  At  what  place  ? — A.  Canton,  Mississippi ;  and  have  done  so  for 
the  past  four  years. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  of  1875  in  Canton,  Missis- 
sippi •? — A.  Yes;  I  was  chairman  of  the  republican  executive  committee 
of  Madison  County ;  have  been  such  for  the  past  three  years. 

Q.  Give  a  history  of  the  campaign  in  that  county,  or  in  any  other 
county  with  which  you  are  familiar,  for  1875.  Make  it  brief  and 
pointed. — A.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  disturbance  in  Madison 
County  in  1875.  The  parties  were  organized  and  the  canvass  made  as 
usual  in  1875,  until  some  time  in  October.  The  two  parties  in  that 
county  entered  into  a  compromise.  There  was  one  ticket  for  coantr 
officers  in  that  county  and  there  were  separate  tickets  for  State  officers 
to  be  elected  and  for  members  of  Congress. 

Q.  State  why  the  compromise  was  made,  if  there  was  any  reason  for 
it. — A.  There  had  been  a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  other  portions  of 
the  State,  and  our  people  were  much  excited,  especially  the  colored  peo- 
ple, about  this  trouble  in  the  other  portions  of  the  State.  They  had 
come  to  us  and  asked  for  troops,  and  they  were  fearful  there  would  be 
trouble,  a  riot  or  bloodshed,  such  troubles  as  were  taking  place  in  other 
portions  of  the  State. 

Q.  Statfe  what  occurred  after  the  compromise  was  made.  Was  every- 
thing quiet? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  there  was  any  reason  why  they  were  forced  into  a  compromise 
you  may  state  that;  otherwise,  it  does  not  piake  any  difference.— A.  I 
will  tell  you  how  the  compromise  was  brought  about,  so  far  as  I  know 
about  it.  I  was  called  upon  one  morning  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
who  asked  me  to  come  to  the  court-house 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  republican  committee  at  that  time!- 
A.  I  was  chairman  at  that  time  of  the  county  committee.  He  told  me 
that  he  had  been  waited  on  previous  to  my  coming  there  by  several 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  democratic  party,  who  had  said  that  they 
had  learned  that  a  proposition  for  a  compromise  of  the  ticket  had  been 
made  by  a  republican  to  a  democrat  of  that  county,  and  he  wanted  to 
know  what  I  thought  of  it,  I  told  him  at  first  that  I  was  opposed  to 
it,  that  I  did  not  believe  in  it,  but  I  said  I  would  do  this :  said  I,  "  We 
can  consult  together."  He  said, "  Something  must  be  done  at  once;'' 
that  the  democrats  that  day  were  going  to  have  a  meeting  from  all  the 
clubs  of  the  county  at  Canton,  and  that  if  we  were  going  to  do  anything 
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e  mast  do  it  that  day  or  to-morrow.  After  leaving  bim  we  talked 
ith  other  pembers  of  tbe  party,  and  it  was  agreed  tbat  we  sboald 
ill  a  meeting  of  the  oxecutive  committee  and  other  members  of  the 
arty  and  agree  what  should  be  done.  That  meeting  was  called,  and 
eld  the  following  day.  The  views  of  the  different  members  of  the  com- 
ittee  were  sabmitted  and  remarks  were  made  by  leading  republicans, 
3d  it  was  deemed  advisable  under  the  circumstances  to  enter  into  tbe 
>mpromise. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  what  the  circumstances  were. — A.  The  circum- 
ances  were  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  in  other  portions 
*  the  State  and  they  were  fearful  that  those  rows  that  were  taking 
lace  elsewhere  would  be  brought  on  in  our  county  if  the  excitement 
as  to  continue. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  trouble  in  your  county  ? — A.  ^o ;  thus  far 
lere  had  been  no  outbreak,  but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
^rvading  the  minds  of  all  the  people,  colored  as  well  as  others. 
Q.  That  compromise  was  carried  out  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  the  election  was  conducted  quietly  ? — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  the  compromise  ticket  elected  ? — A.  O,  yes. 
Q.  What  was  this  compromise  ticket  composed  of— persons  of  both 
irties  ! — A.  The  county  officers — the  sheriff,  the  chancery  clerk,  the 
rcuit  clerk,  the  county  treasurer,  and  the  coroner  and  ranger  were 
publicans. 

Q.  What  is  the  ranger ! — A.  He  takes  up  stray  stock.  The  cotton- 
eigher  was  a  democrat ;  two  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
here  were  five  in  the  county)  were  democrats^  and  three  were  republi- 
ms.  The  justices  of  the  peace  were  equally  divided  between  the 
^mocrats  and  republicans — that  is,  there  were  two  elected  from  each 
ipervisor's  beat  in  the  county— one  was  to  be  a  democrat  and  the 
her  to  be  a  republican,  each  to  be  selected  by  the  several  parties. 
Q.  As  to  the  members  of  the  legislature,  how  was  it! — A.  The 
!uator  was  republican.  One  representative  was  republican,  and  two 
presentatives  were  democrats.  That  was  really  the  main  compromise 
the  case,  except  that  the  democrats  insisted  that  the  candidate  for 
leriff  on  the  republican  ticket  should  be  taken  off  and  the  old  repub- 
in's  name  substituted  in  his  stead.  He  had  been  in  office  for  a  num- 
3r  of  years,  and  made  a  very  popular  officer,  and  gave  general  satis- 
ction  ;  and  they  were  anxious  to  have  been  renominated. 
Q.  What  had  been  the  politics  of  Madison  County  previous  to  this 
me  ? — A.  I  can  give  you  the  vote  for  a  number  of  years. 
Q.  Have  you  got  the  registration! — A.  Yes.  [Looking  at  a  memo- 
indum.] 

i  1671  the  republican  vote  of  Madison  Coantj  was 2, 790 

le  democratic  vote  at  the  same  time  was 1,030 

Republican  majority 1,760 

1  1872  (at  the  presidential  election)  the  vote  for  the  republican  candidate  was 2,512 

le  democratic  vote  at  the  same  time  was 765 

Republican  majority 1,747 

1  1873  the  vote  for  g^overnor  was,  Ames,  republican 2,  :)23 

Icorn,  democrat 401 

Republican  majority 1,922 

That  year  there  was  no  opposition  run  by  the  democrats  to  the 
mnty  officers. 
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Q.  The  democrats  ran  no  ticket ! — A.  No ;  they  ran  no  ticket  in  op- 
position to  our  county  ticket  in  that  connty.  In  1875  ther%was  a  sepa- 
rate State  ticket  mn,  as  well  as  a  ticket  for  member  of  Congim. 
That  was  the  year  in  which  the  compromise  ticket  was  ran.  In  that 
year  the  fignres  were  as  follows : 

The  republican  State  ticket  received ^56r 

The  democratic  State  ticket  received 1,4b6 

A  republican  majority  of 1,099 

For  Confifress,  Jason  Niles,  republican,  received 2,461 

For  Congress,  O.  B.  Singleton,  democrat,  received 1.583 

Republican  majority  of Ss 

The  candidate  for  Congress  on  the  democratic  ticket  received  aboat 
200  more  votes  than  the  average  vote  of  the  democratic  ticket 

The  registration  of  Madison  Connty  from  1871  to  1876  has  been,  of  tk 
whites,  an  average  of  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  handred,  and  of  the 
blacks,  from  thirty-five  hundred  to  four  thousand.  I  do  not  think  that 
there  are  really  as  many  voters  belonging  to  either  party  in  the  coonty 
as  the  highest  number  given  in  those  figures,  because  many  people  go 
there  for  duplicate  registration-certificates,  having  lost  their  first  regis- 
tration-papers. The  registration  for  1876  was,  whites,  about  foorteen 
hundred;  blacks,  about  nineteen  hundred. 

Q,  Is  that  a  new  registration  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that  a  full  registration  of  the  blacks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  reasons  why  the  blacks  who  failed  to  register  were 
not  registered  ? — A.  When  the  board  of  registration  held  their  first 
meetings,  they  visited  the  diflferent  election  districts  or  precincts  of  tbe 
county,  and  spent  one  or  two  days  at  each.  At  this  time,  for  some  rea- 
son or  other,  they  did  not  understand  that  it  was  necessary  to  procore 
registration-papers. 

Q.  Who  did  not,  the  voters  ?— A.  The  blacks.  In  fact  some  of  the 
republicans  therein  Canton  had  advised  them  that  it  was  not  necessarr, 
and  that  they  need  not  do  it.  I  was  north  at  the  time,  and  I  heard  that 
they  were  advising  them  not  to  register,  and  I  wrote  them  and  urged  every 
one  to  register,  to  be  particular  in  instructing  all  to  register,  and  to  be 
prepared  to  vote  at  the  coming  election ;  that  there  was  no  reason  wbj 
they  could  not  register ;  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  to  prepare 
themselves  to  be  in  a  position  to  vote.  After  finishing  registration  at 
the  difierent  precincts  in  Canton,  the  blacks  had  a  very  small  majority, 
I  think  less  than  a  hundred.  The  books  were  then  to  be  opened  at  the 
court-house  for  five  days  during  the  week  preceding  the  election,  "^e 
made  a  special  effort  and  got  a  great  many  to  come  in  to  be  regiatered 
at  that  time,  but  owing  to  the  course  pursued  by  the  registrars  and  oth- 
ers, in  asking  them  questions,  a  great  many  we're  prevented  from  regis- 
tering. 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  questions  asked? — A.  They  were 
asked  to  give  the  township,  range,  and  section  in  which  they  resided 
and  a  great  many  would  go  down-stairs  to  the  chancery  clerk^ 
ofBce  and  get  furnished  with  a  card  showing  the  township,  range,  and 
section,  and  on  bringing  it  up  would  present  it  to  the  registrar,  and  they 
would  not  allow  them  to  register. 

Q.  Why  ? — ^A,  Because  they  would  tell  them  to  go  and  point  it  out 
on  the  map,  and  if  they  could  not  do  it  they  would  not  let  them  regis- 
ter. 
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Q.  Was  this  a  democratic  board  ?— A.  There  were  two  democrats  and 
>ne  republican- on  the  board,  bat  I  will  say  for  the  board  that  I  do  not 
;hiiik  they  were  allowed  to  have  their  own  way  about  it.  I  think  they 
irere  influenced  by  other  people  who  came  there  and  asked  the  ques- 
ions. 

Q.  But  the  board  allowed  those  questions  to  be  put,  did  they,  by  other 
>artie8? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  they  decided  that  the  parties  could  not  be  registered  f — 
^.  Yes  'y  they  would  not  allow  them  to  register.  Captain  Pratt,  the 
lenator  from  that  district,  who  was  a  lawyer,  (I  guess  it  was  the  first 
lay,)  heard  a  great  many  complaining  that  they  could  not  register,  and 
irere  going  home. 

Q.  Was  he  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes  ]  he  went  there,  and  the  complaint 
pras  also  made  to  Mr.  Singleton's  son  that  the  democrats  up  there  were 
lot  acting  fairly  in  this  matter  of  registration  ;  that  they  were  asking 
luestions  which  the  law  did  not  prescribe ;  that  a  great  many  were  not 
)eing  registered  for  that  reason,  and  Captain  Pratt  went  up-stairs  then 
ind  made  some  remarks  to  the  board,  and  to  those  gentlemen  present, 
:hat  they  were  acting  contrary  to  the  law ;  that  there  was  no  law  com- 
pelling voters  to  be  asked  such  questions  as  that,  and  that  it  was  wrong. 
Fhey  then  agreed  to  submit  it  to  two  lawyers  to  be  chosen,  for  their  de- 
nsion  what  questions  should  be  asked,  and  the  agreement  that  was 
nade  was  that  if  the  voter  could  designate  the  precinct  in  which  ^he 
ived,  the  voting-precinct,  and  the  portion  of  the  county  in  which  he  re- 
sided, he  would  be  allowed  to  register. 

Q.  Were  there  any  large  number  of  voters  deterred  from  registering 
t>y  this  proceeding  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  would  have  been  several  hun- 
Ired  more  registered  but  for  that. 

Q,  What  was  the  character  of  the  campaign  in  that  county  in  1876  ! — 
A.  There  was  not  much  of  a  campaign  by  the  republicans.  We  at- 
tempted to  hold  a  meeting,  but  that  was  broken  up  ]  and  after  that  we 
gave  up  the  idea  of  holding  meetings. 

Q.  Where  was  that ! — A.  At  Canton. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there. — A.  I  cannot  give  you  the  date  of  the 
meeting,  but  the  appointment  was  made  by  the  executive  committee  of 
the  State,  at  Jackson.  They  sent  General  McEee  to  Canton  to  speak. 
It  was  on  a  Saturday,  during  the  month  of  October;  I  do  not  know 
what  date.  It  was  during  the  session  of  the  circuit  court,  and  we  had 
to  wait  until  the  court  took  a  recess  before  we  could  hold  the  meeting. 
We  wanted  to  hold  it  in  the  court-house,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  court- 
house, and  we  waited  until  about  half  past  two,  having  to  send  parties 
to  see  the  judge.  He  said  that  he  would  take  a  recess  of  the  court,  or 
give  us  an  hour,  but  that  he  would  not  agree  to  do  more  than  that  It 
was  the  last  day  of  court,  and  the  coart  was  crowded  with  business, 
and  he  was  anxious  to  finish  up  that  day,  consequently  he  said  the  court 
would  not  take  a  recess  for  more  than  an  hour.  When  we  went  over  to 
the  court-house — I  went  there  with  General  McKee  and  other  repub- 
licans— we  went  into  the  chancery  clerk's  office,  and  remained  a  few 
moments,  and  while  there  a  number  of  democrats  waited  on  us,  and 
asked  for  a  division  of  time.  I  told  them  that  I  would  submit  the  ques- 
tion to  General  McKee,  who  was  to  be  the  speaker,  and  if  he  was  will- 
ing I  was.  He  said,  on  my  mentioning  the  matter  to  him,  that  he  would 
not  agree  to  a  division  of  time,  because  we  were  to  be  restricted  to  one 
hour*  It  would  take  him  fully  one  hour  to  make  his'  own  speech ;  but 
that  if  they  wanted  to  reply  to  his  speech  after  he  had  spoken,  they 
li^ould  be  welcome  to  do  so. .  I  also  told  them  that  after  General  McEee 
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finished  his  speech,  if  they  wanted  to  reply  to  it  I  would  do  all  in  my 
power  to  keep  the  crowd  there ;  that  I  would  ask  the  republicans  to  re- 
main and  listen  to  any  speech  that  might  be  made  in  reply  to  General 
McEee,  but  that  I  could  not  consent  to  a  division  of  time ;  that  that 
was  the  first  meeting  we  had  had ;  and  that  we  had  not  asked  them  for 
a  division  of  time  at  their  meetings,  and  we  only  had  an  hour  in  which 
to  deliver  all  that  was  to  be  said  on  our  side,  and  I  did  not  care  to  divide 
that  time  with  them.  We  went  out  onto  the  steps,  and  I  intiodaeed 
General  McEee,  and  he  commenced  speaking.  He  first  said  that  Uus 
was  his  first  appearance  in  Madison  County  for  some  seven  or  eight 
years,  and  that  at  that  time  the  republicans  were  in  full  power  in  that 
county,  and  the  party  was  well  organized ;  and,  said  he,  ^'  The  party  at 
this  time  is  well  organized,  and  prepared  to  go  forward  to  victory  this 
fall." 

Q.  You  need  not  go  through  in  detail  what  he  said.  State  what  oe- 
cnrred. — A.  General  McKee  had  been  speaking  in  that  way  for  a  few 
minutes,  when  some  one  in  the  audience  said,  '^Tell  us  something  about 
the  radical  stealing."  General  McKee  said,  '^  I  am  glad  you  mentioned 
stealing,  and  I  will  tell  you  something  about  democratic  stealing.'' 
Then  he  went  on  to  say  that  under  the  administration  of  the  democratic 
party  previous  to  the  war,  several  millions  of  dollars  had  been  stolen 
by  democratic  officials — money  that  had  belonged  to  the  schoolhind, 
or  derived  from  the  sale  of  school-lands.  Before  he  had  finished  his 
remarks  about  this,  somebody  in  the  crowd,  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Denne, 
in  fact  I  know  it  was  Mr.  Devine,  called  him  a  liar  or  said,  ^'  That  is  a 
lie."  At  that.  General  McKee  looked  at  him  and  said,  ^^  Yon  son  of  a 
bitch,  come  up  here  and  call  me  a  liar.''  As  he  said  that,  Devine,  who 
was  directly  in  front  of  him,  some  thirty  feet,  I  presume,  started  toward 
him,  and  McKee  turned  around  and  stepped  back  to  a  large  pillar  and 
got  his  cane  in  his  hand ;  (be  had  a  cane  there.)  Then  he  stood  fsmg 
Devine  and  waited  for  him  to  come.  At  that  time  the  people  com- 
menced rushing,  and  a  man  came  from  behind  the  i>ost,  or  steps,  or 
platform — it  is  the  top  of  the  steps  really,  leading  to  the  court-house— 
and  shoved  or  crowded  General  McKee  off  the  platform.  Before  he  fell, 
though,  Mr.  Devine  started  to  come  toward  him,  and  was  in  the  actc^ 
drawing  his  pistol,  when  McKee  said,  "  Don't  shoot  in  this  crowd,"  as 
he  fell  from  the  stand 

Q.  Fell  by  reason  of  the  push,  you  mean,  from  the  rear !— A  Yes, 
by  reason  of  the  push  or  by  reason  of  being  crowded  off — he  was  poshed, 
I  think,  for  I  was  10  feet  in  the  rear,  and  saw  the  whole  thing.  Devioe 
advanced  upon  him  from  one  direction,  the  front,  and  another  gentle- 
man, named  Wethersby,  advanced  upon  him  from  another  direction. 
Just  as  he  spoke,  this  gentleman,  Wethersby,  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  a  heavy  cane  which  he  was  carrying,  and  after  that  General  He- 
Kee  was  removed  to  the  sheriff's  office  in  the  court-house  in  an  insensi- 
ble condition. 

Q.  That  broke  up  the  meeting? — A.-  Yes,  sir;  the  meeting  dispersed. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  meeting  after  that  in  the  county  !— A  Xone 
by  the  republicans. 

Q.  Was  there  any  further  disturbance  that  night ! — A.  After  our 
meeting  was  broken  up,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  remained  there, 
white  and  colored.  The  leading  white  republicans  left  the  ground  to 
look  after  General  McKee,  but  the  colored  people,  in  a  great  measore» 
remained  there,  and  the  white  people  as  well.  Mr.  Lockett  addressed 
them,  and  a  colored  man  named  Phil.  Sanders  also  addressed  them. 

Q.  Those  were  democrats  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.    That  night  General  McKee 
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8  removed  to  Captain  Pratt's  room,  after  leaving  the  sheriff's  oflSce. 
ptain  Pratt's  room  is  directly  over  the  post-office,  and  in  the  same 
tiding.  He  was  attended  by  a  physician.  Between  the  hours  of 
and  II  that  night  we  heard  a  noise,  as  thongh  brickbats  were  being 
"own  np  on  the  wooden  awning  in  the  front  and  on  the  side  of  the 
ilding,  and  we  could  hear  them  rolling  off.  They  were  not  thrown 
iinst  the  house,  but  thrown  on  the  awning  and  allowed  to  roll  down, 
emarked  to  a  gentleman  present  that  I  would  not  pay  any  attention 
the  matter,  as  it  was  some  of  the  boys  from  down  town,  probably, 
1  that  if  anybody  were  to  go  outside  they  might  injure  us,  and  I 
aid  pay  no  attention  to  it.  About  half  an  hour  after  that  there  were 
e  shots  fired,  three  of  which  came  into  the  room. 
j.  Where  you  were  f — ^A.  At  that  time  1  was  down-stairs  in  the  post- 
ice. 

j.  Was  General  McEee  in  the  room  ? — ^A.  General  McKee  was  in  the 
im,  and  Captain  Pratt  was  in  the  room ;  and  Mark  Joseph  and  K.  A. 
Rlker.  They  were  sitting  around  the  stove,  except  General  McKee, 
10  was  in  the  bed. 

j.  How  did  these  balls  come  into  the  room ;  through  the  window  or 
*ough  the  side  of  the  building  ? — ^A.  Through  the  side  of  the  building, 
le  of  them  struck  an  iron  safe  and  the  ball  split  in  jbwo,  and  a  piece 
uck  Mark  Joseph  in  the  side  of  the  cheek  and  another  piece  in  the 
Bk. 

3.  Did  it  hurt  him  much  f — A.  It  caused  the  blood  to  flow  some,  but 
^as  not  any  serious  injury.  If  any  of  the  balls  had  struck  him  with 
1  force,  they  would  have  gone  through. 

J.  They  would  have  killed  him  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  they  were  fired  from  rifles, 
•resume ;  they  were  good,  large-sized  balls. 

}.  This  was  at  what  time  of  night  t — A.  Between  eleven  and  twelve, 
a  were  sitting  up  preparatory  to  taking  General  George  C.  McKee  to 
^  train  which  left  about  one  o'clock,  to  go  to  his  home  in  Jackson, 
ter  this  firing  we  considered  it  best  for  him  to  remain  there  that  night, 
nking  something  might  happen  to  him. 

2.  Did  you  look  out  to  see  who  did  this  firing ;  or  did  you  make  any 
troination  ? — A.  No ;  we  did  not  think  it  was  safe  to  do  so. 
J.  Was  anybody  over  arrested  for  it,  or  punished  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
i.  You  do  not  know  who  committed  it? — A.  No;  I  have  heard  it 
Dored,  of  course,  but  know  nothing  about  it. 
J,  That  is  mere  report  ? — A.  That  is  all. 

2.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  republican  meetings  after  that,  in  the 
inty ! — A.  No,  sir. 

J.  Did  you  make  any  effort  to  do  it? — A.  No,  sir. 
J.  Why  not  ? — A.  We  were  afraid  they  would  be  broken  up  in  the 
ne  manner  as  the  other.    We  did  not  think  it  necessary,  and  did  not 
nk  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  do  it. 

J.  What  was  the  vote  at  the  last  election  there  ? — A.  The  vote  for  the 
yes  electors  was  thirteen ;  for  the  Tilden  electors  the  vote  was  four- 
u  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

J.  Have  you  got  it  figured  out  as  to  how  many  did  not  vote  that  were 
:istei*ed  ? — A.  Yes,  the  registration  was  3,300  and  there  were  1,486 
It  voted. 

j.  Did  the  whites  appear  to  take  an  interest  in  the  election,  as  for  as 
1  observed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  very  generally  voted,  I  think. 
J.  What  was  the  colored  vote  generally  in  that  county,  as  far  as  you 
)w — is  it  republican  or  democratic — I  mean  are  the  colored  people 
nocrats  or  republicans  ? — A.  They  are  republicans.    I  do  not  think 
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there  are  any  unmber  of  democratic  voters  among  the  colored  people  io 
Madisou  County ;  that  is,  colored  people,  I  mean,  who  will  vote  the 
straight  democratic  ticket,  with  the  iiiteaticHi  to  do  so  or  with  the  dearv 
to  do  so. 

Q.  From  the  condition  of  things  in  the  connty  did  yon  consider  it 
possible  to  hold  a  fair  election  in  that  county  during  the  last  cam- 
paign f — A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  made  a  canvass  of  that 
county  without  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  without  danger  of  loss  of  life  ? — A.  I  do.  I  think  re 
would  have  trouble  if  we  attempted  to  make  a  canvass  in  that  coantj. 

Q.  Were  the  democrats  pretty  well  organized  in  tliat  oounty  !~A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  they  hold  political  meetings  or  did  their  clubs  do  sof — ^A.  Yes. 
I  never  attended  any  of  their  meetings,  but  they  were  holding  them  all 
the  time,  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

Q.  At  what  place  ? — ^A.  Not  all  at  our  place  but  they  held  ooe  Terr 
large  meeting  at  our  place. 

Q.  They  held  meetings,  you  mean,  all  around  the  oounty  f— A.  Tea, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  among  their  peopU);  moreUiao 
among  our  people. 

By  Mr.  Singleton,  (representing  Mr.  Keman  :) 

Q.  Are  you  a  Federal  oflBce-holder  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  ofiGice  do  you  hold  ! — A.  Postmaster. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  held  that  office! — A.  Four  years. 

Q.  What  other  office  have  you  held  in  the  county  of  Madison  since 
you  have  been  there  t — A.  I  was  once  cotton-weigher,  appointed  by 
Governor  Alcorn,  and  at  another  time  was  a  member  of  the  city  coaii- 
cil.  I  never  have  been  a  candidate  for  any  elective  position  by  the  peo- 
ple, since  I  have  been  a  resident  of  Madisou  County. 

Q,  You  say  there  was  no  disturbance  in  Madison  County  in  187.)  ?— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  a  single  human  being  that  was  intimidated  bv 
threats  or  by  violence,  in  the  year  1875,  in  the  county  of  Madisou f-A. 
No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  the  compromise  referred  to  in  your  testimony,  was  it  not 
understood  that  the  proposition  came  from  the  republican  party !— A. 
It  was  stated  that  a  leading  member  of  the  republican  party,  in  a  con- 
versation with  a  democrat,  had  made  the  proposition  for  a  compromise. 

Q.  That  was  a  friendly  copipromise  between  the  parties! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  carried  out  in  good  faith  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  members  of  Congress  and  the  SUite  democratic  offioew 
embraced  in  that  compromise  f^A.  No,  sir ;  there  was  a  contest  by  both 
parties  over  the  candidates  for  those  positions. 

Q.  What  majority  did  you  say  the  county  was  carried  by,  for  tJw 
republican  member  of  Congress  that  year? — A.  About  seven  hundred. 

Q.  Was  it  a  full,  free,  and  fair  election  f — A.  Well,  it  was;  so  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  it  was  a  fair  election. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five,  lam  speaking  of  now.  Is 
that  the  year  you  refer  to! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  was  a  pretty  fall 
vote  polled  at  that  election. 

Q.  Had  any  difficulties  occurred  in  the  county  of  Madison  between 
the  parties  up  to  the  time  of  the  compromise  ? — A.  No,  sir;  we  had  no 
diflBculty.  I  will  say  this  much  in  that  connection,  that  the  maDag^ 
ment  of  affairs  in  Madison  County  by  the  republican  county  oflScersbiid 
given  general  satisfaction  to  the  people  ot  the  county,  and  there  bad 
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n  less  political  excitement  prevailing  in  that  connty  than  almost 
other  in  the  State  of  Mississippi ;  owin£[  to  that  fact,  I  think. 
|.  Do  jOQ  not  know  the  fact  that  Captain  Boss  as  sheriff,  that  Pin- 
s  as  circait  clerk,  and  Mr.  Jefifrey  as  chancery  clerk,  had  made 
inselves  very  popular  with  the  democratic  party,  and  were  coiii- 
ided  for  their  good  management  in  their  offices f — A.  Yes,  sir;  it 
;  generally  spoken  of  by  the  people  of  the  connty  that  they  were 
d  officers. 

(.  There  seemed  to  be  no  prejudice  in  the  public  mind  against  any  of 
3e  officers  ! — A.  None  whatever  that  I  ever  heard  of. 
(.  On  the  compromise  ticket,  how  many  white  men  and  how  many 
)red  men  were  run  ! — A.  There  was  a  colored  man  for  coroner  and 
ger.  There  was  a  colored  man  for  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the 
ilature.  There  were  two  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and 
or  two  justices  of  the  peace  who  were  colored  men. 
I.  Did  the  democrats  support  these  colored  men  for  the  several  of- 
s  under  this  compromise  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  so  far  as  I  heard  of,  they 
• 

I,  Is  it  not  a  fact,  that  after  the  year  1868,  when  the  ^^  constitu- 
i  ^  question  was  up,  there  was  very  little  organization  in  the  dem- 
atic  party,  until  the  year  1875? — ^A.  Well,  it  was  not  so  well 
Wized  as  it  was  during  the  years  1875  and  1876. 
J.  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  several  of  the  elections  went  by  default — 
hout  an  opposition  ticket  I — A.  Without  opposition  so  far  as  the 
iity  officers  were  concerned. 

J.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  1873  the  democrats  took  very  little  interest 
the  election  as  between  Alcorn  and  Ames? — A,  Yes;  the  smallest 
8  ever  polled  was  that  year — four  hundred  and  one  votes  tor  the 
>le  county. 

I.  So  that  there  was  no  thorough  organization  that  year  of  the  demo- 
tic party  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  Ames  or 
om  was  elected.  1  think,  generally,  they  rather  favored  Governor 
es,  but  did  not  care  to  vote  for  him,  on  account  of  his  being  on  the 
Qblican  ticket. 

i.  So  that  in  the  election  of  1875  you  can  make  no  complaint  against 
Be  democrats  of  Madison  County  as  to  unfair  dealing,  or  intimidation, 
inst  the  colored  people  I — ^A.  Well,  I  never  myself  saw  any  act  of 
midation  during  that  year  in  Madison  County,  as  I  said,  betore  the 
1  promise  entered  into— — 

h  Has  there  not  been  in  the  county  of  Madison,  ever  since  the  sur- 
der,  a  better  state  of  feeling  between  the  parties,  and  less  trouble, 
n  in  almost  any  county  that  you  know  of! — ^A.  Yes.  I  will  state,  in 
)  connection,  this  fact,  that  I  think  there  are  among  the  democratic 
ty  in  Madison  County  more  reasonable  and  just  men  than  in  any 
er  county  in  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  fact. 
i.  Let  us  come  now  to  the  year  1876.  You  say  that  the  colored 
»ple  of  the  county — the  republicans — had  been  advised  not  to  regis- 
> — A.  Yes,  sir ;  by  somebofdy. 
i.  Members  of  your  own  party? — ^A.  Yes. 

i.  You  advised  them  to  the  contrary  ? — A.  Yes ;  as  soon  as  I  heard 
it  I  wrote  to  them.  1  was  in  New  York  at  that  time.  I  wrote,  tell- 
:  them  that  that  course  was  wrong,  and  that  they  must  register  or 
y  would  not  be  allowed  to  vote. 

^.  Then,  in  the  first  registration  that  took  place,  when  they  were  going 
und  from  precinct  to  precinct,  the  colored  voters  did  not  register 
it  full  strength  ?— A.  No. 
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Q.  They  only  got  100  majority,  I  think  yon  said,  over  the  whites, 
when  the  registration  closed "? — A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Under  oar  law  the  registration  was  to  be  continned  before  the  dec 
tiou  for  how  many  days  ! — A.  Five  days. 

Q.  At  the  county-seat,  Canton  I — ^A.  Yes, 

Q.  Are  yon  familiar  with  the  registration  law  as  it  passed  oor  legis- 
lature ? — A.  I  am  not,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  its  provisions  in  reference  to  what  show- 
ing  is  necessary  to  be  made  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  register  at  tbe 
county-seat  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  read  it. 

Q.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  questions  were  asked  the  voters  on 
the  day  of  registration  there,  such  as  were  not  autborissed  by  lawf—A. 
Well,  I  cannot  answer  that  question,  because  I  am  not  familiar  with  tbe 
law.  I  have  stated  in  my  other  testimony  what  questions  were  asked 
them. 

Q.  Were  not  the  same  questions  put  to  white  and  colored  people  as 
they  came  up  to  vote  ? — A.  I  cannot  say  as  to  that.  I  was  not  present 
except  on  one  occasion,  when  I  went  to  register  myself. 

Q.  Then  what  you  have  stated  is  only  from  information  derived  from 
others,  and  not  from  your  own  knowledge  ! — A.  From  what  the  parties 
who  registered  told  me  themselves,  that  they  had  been  asKed  these 
questions. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  those  questions  asked  yourself  about  tbe  town- 
ship, range,  &c.  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  came  from  the  parties  who  had  been 
registered  themselves. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  before  the  interrogatories  were  set- 
tled upon,  which  were  to  be  put  to  the  voters,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  some  lawyers  in  the  town  of  Canton  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  law  examined  and  their  opinion  given  upon  the  subject! 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  whether  the  candidate  for  OoDgress 
at  that  time  was  present  at  that  meeting  ? — ^A.  I  understood  he  was.  I 
do  not  know. 

Q.  I  mean  the  democratic  candidate. — A.  That  is  the  party  I  mean. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  the  statute  was  takeii,^  and  that 
the  interrogabories  were  written  out  exactly  as  tbe  statute  prescribed, 
and  that  that  was  laid  before  the  registrars  and  they  were  advised  not  to 
ask  any  questions  except  such  as  were  laid  down  in  the  listf — A.  IodIj 
know  from  general  information  that  those  lawyers  prepared  an  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  law,  and  that  it  was  submitted  to  the  registrars. 

Q.  Was  that  satisfactory  to  Captain  Pratt  and  other  republicans 
there  ? — A.  I  understood  that  it  was,  sir. 

Q.  The  questions,  then,  which  you  think  delayed  registration  were 
asked,  you  say,  by  outsiders  ! — A.  Yes,  I  think  they  were  not  pot  by 
the  registrars  themselves,  but  by  other  people  who  were  present  tbere 
and  who  asked  these  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  this  fact,  that  white  voters  were  asked  the  same 
questions  as  were  colored  voters,  and  that  not  being  able  to  answer  hs 
to  the  district  in  which  they  lived,  they  had  to  go  to  the  clerk's  office 
and  get  information  on  that  subject? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  of  my  own 
knowledge,  but  I  suppose  it  was  so. 

Q.  Then,  at  the  first  round  of  the  registrar,  the  colored  people  did 
not  register  in  their  several  beats,  because  they  were  advised  not  to  do  itf 
—A.  Partially  for  that  reason,  and  partially  for  the  reason  that  many 
of  them  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  to  have  new  registration  papers. 

Q.  Under  the  law,  is  it  or  not  necessary  when  a  party  goes  to  tbe 
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(own  of  Canton  to  rei;ister  (on  the  last  ronud)  that  he  shall  state  the 
district  in  which  he  lives,  his  locality,  in  order  that  he  may  be  pre- 
irented  from  repeating  votes  ?  Does  not  the  law  require  that,  and  have 
rou  not  so  nnderstood  it  ? — A.  I  have  so  understood  it,  that  people  must 
2^ve  the  supervisors  the  district  in  which  they  reside. 

Q.  If  these  interrogatories  were  not  put^to  the  voter,  and  his  district 
^r  locality  were  not  ascertained,  might  there  not  be  room  for  the  repeat- 
ing of  votes  f — A.  I  suppose  so,  but  I  suppose  if  a  man  wanted  to  register 
twice,  he  would  be  able  to  do  so  whether  this  question  was  asked  him 
3r  not.  Colored  men  are  not  easily  identified,  and  if  thej  want  to 
register  twice,  I  suppose  they  could  do  so. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  information  3'ou  have  upon  the 
subject  of  the  mode  of  registration  yon  derived  from  others,  and  that  you 
did  not  personally  witness  what  was  going  on,  and  did  not  know  of  your 
own  knowledge  what  occurred  ! — A.  Well,  I  was  up  there  registering  my- 
self for  a  few  moments,  and  I  saw  what  was  going  on  at  that  time.  The 
other  information  1  received  from  the  parties  who  had  been  up  to  regis- 
ter. They  stated  that  they  had  not  been  able  to  register  on  account  of 
these  questions  being  asked  them. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  person  who  was  up  there  to  register  and  was 
unable  to  do  so  by  reason  of  being  asked  these  questions  ?— A.  No,  sir ; 
I  cannot  remember.    They  were  colored  people  generally. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  person  turned  off  while  you  were  up  there  f — A. 
I  saw  them  refused. 

Q.  On  what  account! — A.  On  account  of  their  not  being  able  to  an- 
swer the  questions. 

Q.  The  questions  that  were  propounded  to  them  f — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  could  not  tell  what  district  they  lived  in  ? — A.  At  that  time 
they  were  asking  them  these  other  questions. 

Q.  Who  were  asking  them  these  other  questions  f — A.  These  people. 

Q.  Some  outsiders  ? — A.  Parties  outside  there  who  pretended  to  be 
the  challenging  committee,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  don't  know 
what  they  were.  They  were  democrats  and  pretended  to  be  a  challeng- 
ing committee,  but  there  were  a  great  many  of  them,  more  than  one 
committee-man  of  them. 

Q.  You  speak  of  a  meeting  at  Canton  at  which  Oeneral  McKee  at- 
tempted to  speak.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  advised  that  day  not  to 
speak  in  a  tone  of  harshness,  but  to  be  quiet? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  yon  not  heard  that  Captain  Bose  had  so  advised  him  f — A. 
I  think  I  saw  it  in  the  testimony. 

Q.  You  said  that  General  McKee  fell.  Do  yon  mean  to  state  that  he 
got  off  his  feet  at  all  f  I  mean  when  he  got  off  the  platform.  You  said 
Uiat  when  he  fell  they  struck  him.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  he 
had  fallen  they  struck  himf — A.  He  was  pushed  or  crowded  off. 

Q.  Did  he  alight  upon  his  feetf — ^A.  He  didn't  fall  on  his  head,  or 
anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  The  impression  left  by  your  testimony  seemed  to  be  that  he  had 
fallen,  and  that  after  he  had  fallen,  and  while  down,  he  was  struck  t — 
A.  No,  sir,  it  was  not  that;  but  he  was  not  altogether  in  an  upiight 
position  when  he  was  struck. 

Q.  You  say  that  General  McKee  reached  for  his  cane  when  he  was 
called  a  liar? — A.  He  was  standing  on  the  platform,  and  Mr.  Divine 
was  right  in  lix>nt  of  him,  and  the  pillar  was  right  near.  He  got  his 
stick  and  looked  him  right  in  the  face. 

Q.  And  General  McKee  invited  Mr.  Divine  to  come  up  to  the  front 
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of  the  stand  and  make  that  charge  against  him  f — A.  He  told  him  to 
come  up  there  and  call  him  a  liar. 

Q.  And  Divine  started  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  he  was  pashed  off.  Was  he  pnshed  off  or  did  he  jamp 
off! — A.  He  didn't  jump  off;  I  am  certain  of  that ;  I  was  not  more  than 
ten  feet  behind  him,  and  had  my  ejes  on  Mr.  Divine  and  General  McRee, 
watching  them  to  see  what  was  going  to  happen. 

Q.  Was  there  a  considerable  crowd  around  1 — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yon  say  they  commenced  to  crowd  up  as  soon  as  the  thing  o^ 
curred  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  yon  say  he  was  pnshed  off  intentionally,  or  was  it  by  ao  acci- 
dent, if  he  was  pushed  off'f — ^A.  I  do  not  know  the  man's  modTesat 
all.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know  the  man ;  I  did  not  see  his  face.  Themaa's 
back  was  to  me  when  he  went  up  to  General  McKee. 

Q.  General  McEee  was  prepared  with  his  stick  in  his  hand  for  the 
set-to,  was  he  f — ^A.  I  don't  know  what  his  intentions  were  aboat  fight- 
ing, but  he  had  his  stick  in  his  hand  when  he  was  looking  at  Mr.  Diriue 
and  inviting  him  to  come  up  there;  it  was  a  simple  cane. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  said,  ^'  If  you  come  up  and  call  me  a  liar, 
I  will  crack  your  head  with  this  stick  t" — A.  1  did  not  hear  him  say 
that. 

Q.  Was  there  any  more  excitement  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  people  remained  there,  you  say,  and  heard  speeches  afterward! 
-*-A.  A  large  number  of  the  audience  did. 

Q.  The  colored  people  ? — A.  White  and  colored.  They  waited  to  see 
what  was  going  to  turn  up.  One  speech  was  made  by  Colonel  Lackett 
and  one  by  Phil.  Saunders. 

Q.  Yon  say  Saunders  is  a  democrat  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  he  has  been  voting  with  the  republican  party 
up  to  this  year  t — A.  Not  to  my  knowl^ge.  I  don't  think  Phil,  has 
voted  for  a  number  of  years.  He  passed  through  the  excitement  of 
the  canvass  for  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  and  was  laboring  theo 
in  the  interest  of  the  democratic  party  that  year. 

Q.  Laboring  against  the  constitution  T — A.  Yes.  He  worked  for  tiie 
democratic  candidate.  Since  then  I  don^t  think  he  has  taken  any  part 
in  politics  at  all,  except  this  last  year.  He  has  made  a  few  speeches. 
I  am  on  friendly  terms  with  Phil.,  ^nd  know  him  very  well.  Have  had 
a  good  deal  of  business  with  him. 

Q.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  is  he  not  ? — A.  Yes;  I  consider  him  a  good 
man. 

Q.  And  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  is  an  iudastrioosy 
thriving  colored  man. 

Q.  You  said  you  didn't  think  any  number  of  colored  people  were  dem- 
ocrats ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  think  they  are. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  have  a  good  many  of  them  in  the 
democratic  clubs  in  the  county  of  Madison  ? — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 
There  are  a  few  members  in  each  dub  in  Canton — not  over  fitleen  Id 
each  club. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  clubs  there ;  whether  there  are  any 
in  clubs  at  other  places  f — A.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  aacertaiu— 
and  I  have  made  inquiries  of  the  colored  people  as  they  came  to  Canton 
this  last  fall,  especially  the  members  of  the  county  executive  committee. 
I  asked  them  if  any  numbers  of  the  colored  people  were  joiuiug  the 
democratic  clubs,  and  they  said  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  there  were  iu  theclnb 
at  Livingstone  and  at  Madison  Station  a  very  considerable  number  of 
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olored  people  who  were  in  aniform,  and  who  were  in  procession  with 
tie  democrats  whenever  they  held  their  meetings  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do 
ot  know  it.    I  never  attended  a  meeting  at  either  of  those  places. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  whether  there  are  or  not! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q«  Do  yoQ  remember  the  demonstration  just  before  the  election  when 
lolonel  Lamar  spoke  in  that  county  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  a  number  of  colored  democrats  in  the  procession 
fciat  day  with  red  shirts  on  t — A.  There  were  a  number,  but  not  a  great 
lany. 

Q.  There  were  more  than  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty,  were 
tiere  not? — A.  There  might  have  been  fifty  in  the  procession. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  there  were  several  hundred  there  f— A.  Not 
I  the  procession.  There  were  a  great  many  colored  people  in  town  that 
ay,  and  a  good  many  attended  the  meeting. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  saw  more  than  a  hundred  colored 
emocrats  that  day  with  red  shirts  on  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  see 
tiem. 

Q.  Did  you  look  and  see  whether  there  were  or  not? — A.  I  saw  the 
rocession  as  it  passed  the  post-office.    I  did  not  go  to  the  grounds. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  the  fact,  at  least  from  information  derived  from 
thers,  that  on  the  Monday  before  the  election  took  place  there  was  a 
emocratic  procession  or  meeting  at  Breckville,  or  Cook's  Shop,  or  in 
hat  neighborhood,  and  that  all  the  colored  people  there  joined  thedem- 
ratic  party  there  that  day  ? — A.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  a  meeting 
t  Cook's  Shop  on  the  Monday  previous  to  the  election,  at  which  a  uum- 
•er  of  clubs  came  from  Yazoo  County,  composed  largely  of  colored  men, 
nd  that  at  that  meeting  Mr.  John  Hartxom,  a  white  man,  who  had  been 
cting  with  the  republican  party,  made  a  spei'ch  declaring  in  favor  of 
be  democratic  party,  and  after  tnat,  a  number  of  colored  men  joined  the 
lub,  how  many  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the 
ill  joined  the  club  that  day  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  I  understood  that 
hey  went  up  and  shook  hands  with  you — ^if  you  call  that  joining  the 
lab. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  that  they  came  up  and  asked  to  have  the 
ed  ribbons  or  badge  put  upon  them,  and  that  they  did,  every  one  of 
hem,  take  a  badge  that  day  I — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  never  heard  of 
t;  before. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  the  day  that  the  election  took  place  in  1876— 
Bist  fall  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  at  Canton. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  speeches  made  there  by  Mr.  John  Hardy  and  the 
sandidate  for  Congress,  and  by  Major  Foote,  requesting  the  colored 
>eople  to  come  up  and  vote  f — A.  I  heard  Major  Foote  speak,  and  heard 
he  democratic  candidate  for  Congress  speak,  urging  the  colored  people 
o  come  up  and  vote,  saying  that  they  would  be  allowed  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  that  the  democratic  candidate  for  Congress 
laid  to  them  that  if  they  wanted  to  go  to  the  polls — though  he  was  not 
n  the  habit  of  walking  arm  in  arm  with  colored  people — yet  he  would 
ake  their  arm,  and  that  they  could  vote  as  they  pleased  and  nobody 
ihould  molest  them  ? — A.  He  did  say  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  notwithstanding  that,  they  staid  off  and 
^ould  not  vote  ? — ^A.  Yes ;  those  that  were  there  would  not  vote. 

Q.  Mr.  Handy  and  Major  Foote  made  speeches  to  the  same  effect  f — 
i.  I  did  not  hear  Mr.  Handy's  speech.    I  heard  Major  Foote. 

Q.  Was  it  to  the  same  effect  f — ^A.  Yes }  he  urged  them  to  come  up 
ind  vote. 
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Q.  Did  yon  hear  the  speech  of  Wash.  Smith,  a  colored  repoblicao 
there  I — A.  No,  sir  5  I  did  Dot  hear  that. 

Q.  Nowwasit notafactthatthecoloredrepablicansof MadisonGoaoty 
refused  to  vote  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  Well,  they  didn't  vote,  thalis 
the  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  they  could  not  have  voted  on  that 
day  it*  they  had  chosen?  If  they  wanted  to  do  it  was  there  anytbingto 
prevent  them,  that  you  know  of? — A.  Not  at  Canton,  that  I  saw. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anything  at  any  other  point  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell 
about  any  other  portion  of  the  county.    I  was  nowhere  but  there. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  threat  or  intimidation  used  to  keep  them  away 
from  the  polls  ! — ^A.  I  did  not  hear  of  any. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  election  of  that  day  was  concerned,  was  it  not  as  fall, 
free,  and  fair  an  election  as  you  would  wish  to  witness  f — A.  I  cant  say 
that  it  was  full.  On  election-day  at  Canton  it  was  very  quiet  and  pea«- 
able,  and  I  saw  no  excitement  of  any  kind.  There  were  fewer  people 
than  usual  about.  They  were  standing  in  small  groups  together  talking, 
but  there  was  no  unusual  excitement.  It  was  quieter  than  usual  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  opposition. 

Q.  You  said  that  on  the  night  that  General  McKee  was  knocked  down 
and  beaten,  after  he  had  been  knocked  down,  and  had  gotintoa  room,  some 
persons  unknown  to  you  came  and  shot  into  the  house!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  those  were  white  people  or  colored  people, 
or  who  they  were  f — A.  1  do  not  know  who  they  were,  of  my  own  kuowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  citizens  of  Canton  and  the  coQDtry 
generally  condemned  most  heartily  the  conduct  of  whoever  was  goilty 
of  that  shooting  on  that  night  I  I  ask  you  if  it  did  not  meet  with  gen- 
eral reprobation  t — A.  There  was  a  general  expression  of  indignation 
at  the  outrage — at  the  shooting  into  Captain  Pratt's  room  that  night— 
on  the  part  of  the  whole  people  of  Canton ;  the  settled  citizens. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anybody  approve  of  it? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Was  this  the  only  disturbance  that  you  know  of  in  the  county  of 
Madison  during  the  last  election? — ^A.  That  was  the  only  one  that  oc- 
curred of  my  knowledge. 

By  Mr.  Fisher,  (representing  Mr.  Teller:) 

Q.  You  stated  that  this  throwing  of  brick-bats  on  the  awning  of  Mr. 
Pratt's  room  in  the  evening,  (after  the  disturbance.)  and  the  firing  into 
the  building  by  parties  unknown,  was  very  generally  and  heartily  con- 
demned by  the  better  class  of  citizens  in  that  cx)mmunity  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  this  paragraph  in  the  Canton  Mail,  a  democratic 
paper  printed  in  Canton,  Miss.,  dated  October  14,  187G  f 

Some  lawless  persons,  we  do  nof'koow  who,  (and  we  are  glad  that  we  do  not  know,) 
about  midnight  last  Salarday  night  went  to  the  northeast  comer  of  court  square  and  M 
several  shots  into  the  room  of  F.  B.  Pratt,  esq  ,  over  the  post-office.  Several  pinieswere 
in  the  room  at  the  time,  and  one  of  the  bullets,  after  crashing  thruagh  tbe  weatberboardiog 
and  plastering,  struck  an  iron  safe.  A  fragment  from  this  bullet  struck  Mark  Josephs  00 
the  cheek,  but  fortunately  did  no  great  injury,  though  Mr.  J.  bled  profusely.  This  Uw- 
lessness  is  very  properly  condemned  by  all  good  citizens  of  oar  town. 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  that. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  any  other  reference  to  this  paper,  made  by  tbe 
Canton  Mail,  subsequent  to  this,  condemning  it  I — A.  I  tiiiok  sa 

Q.  Can  you  state  the  purport  of  it? — A.  I  cannot  exactly.  I  think 
it  has  been  mentioned  since,  may  be,  on  one  occasion.  I  cannot  reuieo* 
ber  the  purport  of  it. 
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Q.  Are  the  officers  of  yoar  town  repablican  or  democratic  ! — A.  They 
are  democratic ;  the  city  is  democratic. 

Q.  Is  your  mayor  democratic  !-7-A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yoa  or  do  yoa  not  know  that  the  mayor  has  mad«  any  effort, 
any  special  effort,  to  ascertain  who  these  parties  were  and  have  them 
arrested  and  pnnished  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  an  effort  being  made  in  that  direction  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Py  any  party  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  circuit  coart  of  yoar  district  in  session  at  Canton  'At  that 
time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  any  investigation  of  the  affair  before  the  circuit  court  or  the 
^raud  jury  permitted,  that  you  heard  of  I — A.  We  have  had  no  grand 
jury  since  that  time.  At  that  time  the  grand  jury  had  adjourned.  It 
was  the  last  day  of  court,  and  we  have  had  no  grand  jury  since  that 
time. 

Q.  Who  is  this  man  Weathersby  whom,  I  believe,  you  said  struck 
General  McKee  at  the  court-house  meeting  f — A.  He  is  the  city  marshal 
of  Canton. 

Mr.  Singleton.  He  is  not  now ;  he  was  then. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fisher.)  Whs  he  arrested  for  making  the  assault  on  Gen- 
eral McKee,  or  was  anything  done  with  him  lor  making  that  assault?— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  strike  General  McKee  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer!  Did 
General  McKee  make  any  attack  on  him  to  warrant  him  in  striking 
him  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  any  expressions  made  with  reference  to  General 
McKee  when  he  was  being  carried  from  the  court-house  to  Senator  Pratt's 
room  f  Was  there  an  expression  of  this  kind  used  by  democrats  wbo 
were  in  proximity  to  the  general  as  he  was  being  carried  to  the  room, 
'^  God  damn  him,  he  bas  not  got  half  enough  yet,"  or  words  to  that 
effect ! — A.  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  of  any  such  expressions  being  used  by  any  party  ? — 
A.  I  heard  people  say  that  it  served  him  right;  generally  young  men. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  in  reference  to  the  compromises  which  you 
spoke  of  being  made  in  Madison  County  between  the  republicans  and 
democrats  in  1875.  What  did  you  regard  your  legitimate  republican 
majority  in  Madison  County  to  be  in  1875  f 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  object,  as  calling  for  the  witness's  opinion. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fisheb.)  What  do  you  regard  your  legitimate  republican 
majority  in  Madison  County  to  have  been  in  1875,  had  you  had  a  free  and 
fair  election  ? 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  again  object. 

The  Witness.  From  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fisheb.)  Yet  you  say  you  made  a  compromise  which  ad- 
mitted a  number  of  democrats  on  your  ticket? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  I  will  ask  you  specifically  why  that  compromise  was  made. — 
A.  Because  the  republicans  were  afraid  that  the  scenes  of  riot  and 
bloodshed  which  were  taking  place  in  other  counties  would  take  place 
in  our  county  if  the  canvass  was  continued  and  the  excitement  which 
was  prevailing  at  that  time  was  increased. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  considerable  degree  of  excitement  in  your  county 
at  that  time  f — A.  Among  all  classes  of  people,  white  as  well  as  colored 
people,  everybody  was  excited. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  nature  of  the  excitement  ? — A.  A  general 
struggle,  or  general  political  contest,  on  the  part  of  each  party,  each 
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striving  by  every  means  possible  to  carry  the  election,  and  the  excit^ 
ment  grew  out  of  that.  The  fact  that  the  people  were  bound  to  canj 
the  State  of  Mississippi  that  fall  was  the  general  impression  of  every- 
body. 

Q.  In  this  striving  to  carry  the  county,  did  both  parties  resort  to  the 
same  means?  Was  there  violence  ai)prehended  by  the  repablicana 
from  the  democratic  side  if  they  prosecuted  the  canvass  witboot  the 
compromise  f — A.  There  was. 

Q.  If  this  compromise  had  not  been  made,  were  there  good  groaodsof 
apprehension  of  violence  in  the  county  f 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  object  to  the  question  as  culling  for  the  witoess's 
opinion. 

(Question  waived.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fosteb.)  I  will  ask  you  directly  what  the  republicans  had 
to  fear  if  this  compromise  was  not  made  ? — ^A.  They  had  to  fear  a  row. 

Q.  Created  by  whom  f — A.  By  the  democrats. 

Q.  What  were  they  proposing  to  create  a  row  about  f — A.  That  is  a 
pretty  long  story. 

Q.  I  want  the  story. — A.  That  year,  in  Madison  County,  the  young 
men  in  the  democratic  party  were  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  can- 
vass, and  they  were  very  much  excited,  and  the  older  portion  of  the  com- 
munity were  fearful  that  they  could  not  control  these  young  men;  that 
they  would  get  excited,  and  that  from  them  rows  would  come — ^from  the 
young  men,  not  from  the  older  class. 

Q.  How  old  are  these  young  men  f— A.  Well,  they  are  young  voters; 
most  of  them  have  grown  up  since  the  war.  Some  of  them  I  do  not 
believe  were  voters,  and  some,  perhaps,  were  casting  their  first  vote, 
or  had  cast  their  first  vote  the  year  previous. 

Q.  Tou  say  there  were  apprehensions  on  the  part  of  the  old  citizens 
that  tliey  could  not  control  these  young  men  f — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Did  the  republicans  share  that  apprehension  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  what  extent  was  this  feeling  indulged  in  throughout  the  county, 
that  the  young  men  would  take  hold  in  the  county,  and  that  they  coald 
not  be  controlled t  Did  it  extend  beyond  Canton  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
was  a  general  fear  on  the  part  of  the  colored  people  throughont  the 
whole  county,  which  was  caused  mainly  by  the  excitement  in  the  ad- 
joining county — a  good  deal  by  the  excitement  in  Yazoo  County,  whidi 
is  separated  by  Big  Black  Eiver. 

Q.  Does  it  adjoin  Hinds f — A.  Yes;  it  adjoins  Hinds  as  well.  Parties 
Arom  there  were  coming  into  our  county,  telling  of  the  political  troubles 
there,  and  that  had  its  effect  on  the  colored  people.  They  were  coming 
to  the  prominent  republicans  all  the  time  and  telling  them  that  thej 
were  very  much  excited,  and  that  the  white  people  were  going  to  carry 
the  election,  and  that  they  were  afraid,  and  that  if  we  did  not  have 
troops  to  go  to  Canton,  they  would  not  be  able  to  vote,  or  would  be 
afraid  to  vote  the  republican  ticket  There  had  been  no  scenes  of  vio- 
lence at  that  time.  In  fact,  there  has  never  been  any  riot  or  demon- 
stration of  riot  in  Madison  County  with  the  exception  of  the  McKee 
affair,  but  the  troubles  in  other  counties  caused  the  feeling  to  prevail 
among  the  people  in  Madison  County  that  rows  would  take  place  there 
if  the  political  excitement  continued. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  political  clubs  being  disbanded  in  Madison 
County  in  1876  before  the  election  t— A.  I  don't  think  there  were  any. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  there  were  any  disbanded  f — A.  No,  sir.  I  kno^ 
of  a  drum  that  was  put  aside.  They  said  that  the  beating  of  the  drums 
excited  the  people. 
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Q.  Excited  whom  ? — A.  The  democrats. 

Q.  How  did  they  beat  their  drums? — A.  At  night.  They  said  it  was 
^citiDg  the  people. 

Q.  Did  they  molest  anybody  by  beating  the  drums  ! — A.  Not  that  I 
eard  of. 

Q.  Had  they  not  been  in  the  habit  of  beating  drnms  in  former  cam- 
aigns  there  f — A.  Yes:  there  was  a  general  and  strong  feeling  against 
leir  beating  drnms.  Why,  I  don't  know ;  bat  there  was  an  intense 
deling  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Ton  never  heard  of  that  feeling  existing  in  the  county  before 
875  ? — ^A.  Not  to  sucli  an  extent.  The  democrats  complained  that  it 
lightened  the  women  and  the  children,  and  kept  them  in  a  continual 
tate  of  excitement,  whenever  these  clubs  beat  the  drums. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  did  they  beat  the  drums  f — A.  For  calling  the 
ilabs  together,  or  whenever  they  marched. 

Q.  As  any  other  political  party  would  do  that  had  a  band  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  democratic  bands  in  that  county  at  that  time,  or 
lave  there  been  since  ? — A.  I  don't  think  there  is  a  democratic  band 
omposed  of  drums  and  fifes  (as  our  was)  in  Madison.  There  is  a  fuU 
rass  band  in  Canton,  composed  entirely  of  democrats. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  complaints  of  that  band  playing,  or  any 
bher  democratic  band  in  that  county  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  we  would 
(ive  got  along  very  well  in  Madison  County  in  1875  if  these  troubles 
ad  not  taken  place  in  other  counties  adjoining.  People  were  constantly 
fining  in,  democrats  as  well  as  republicans,  from  those  two  counties, 
liing  the  people  what  was  going  on,  and  that  made  trouble  in  our 
unty,  or  tended  to  do  so  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  you  apprehended  trouble  if  yon  did  not  make  this  compro- 
^e  t — A.  Bepublicans  generally  did.  At  the  meeting  at  which  the 
estion  was  submitted  to  the  republicans,  whether  we  should  have  the 
tn promise  or  not,  I  did  not  cast  any  vote.    That  meeting  was  attended 

^  fall  committee,  and  a  large  number  of  the  prominent  republicans, 
d  it  was  generally  believed  that  it  was  the  best  and  wisest  course  to 
^*^ce.  They  all  said  they  did  not  like  the  idea  of  doing  it,  but  under 
)  olrcumstances,  rather  than  have  any  riots  or  rows  or  bloodshed,  it 
uld  be  better  to  compromise.  We  were  getting  the  county  officers 
d  losing  two  members  of  the  legislature.    It  was  generally  thought 

^republicans  there  that  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  was  gone 

^uyway,  and  that  it  would  be  better,  that  it  would  be  really  a 
^e  fit  to  the  colored  people,  because  it  would  save  them  trouble  of  one 
^^  or  other,  and  keep  down  bad  feeling  on  the  part  of  their  employers, 
^^at  compromise  was  entered  into.  I  know  that  I  did  not  vote  upon 
^t  all.  There  was  only  one  man  at  the  meeting  that  voted  against  it, 
^^  he  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  Was  it  not  then  a  matter  of  self-preservation  to  the  republicans 
^d  the  republican  party  in  the  county  that  you  should  have  made  that 
^Uipromise  ! 

Hr.  Singleton.  I  object  to  the  question,  as  calling  for  the  opinion  of 
^e  witness. 

(Question  waived.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fisheb.)  I  ask  you  if  you  ever  made  a  compromise,  or  if 
l)y  compromise  was  ever  made,  before  that  time  between  the  republi- 
^DS  and  democrats  of  that  county  t — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  similar  compromise  being  made  in  any 
Bmocfatic  county  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  proposition  coming  from  republicans  to 
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democrats  in  a  democratic  county  to  make  sach  a  compromise  f— A. 
No. 

Q.  Yoa  say  that  certain  repablicans  had  advised  the  colored  people 
not  to  register  this  year  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  their  reasons,  as  far  as  you  know  them,  for  giving 
that*  advice? — A.  The  idea,  as  they  told  me  afterward,  was  that  it 
would  not  do,  in  coming  to  register ;  that  they  would  be  able  to  cam 
the  election ;  consequently  they  had  better  sit  still  and  do  Dothiug. 
That  is  the  idea  they  told  me. 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  object  to  the  witness  giving  outside  statemeots,  or 
statements  of  what  other  parties  said  about  it. 

By  Mr.  Fisher  : 

Q.  Please  state  who  General  McKee  is,  whether  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  from  your  district. — A.  He  was  formerly  a  member  of  Congre^ 
from  the  fourth  district  of  Mississippi,  of  which  Madison  County  is  one  of 
the  counties. 

Q.  How  long  did  h6  serve  in  Congress  f — A.  He  served  in  Congress 
three  terms. 

Q.  Has  he  the  reputation  of  being  apretty  fair  man  in  his  speeches  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  regard  him  as  rather  a  conservative  republican, and 
have  always  done  so. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  of  his  speeches  t — ^A.  A  goo<l  many  of  them. 

Q.  What  is  the  general  character  of  them  f — A.  They  are  of  a  coo- 
servative  nature. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  say  anything  inflammatory? — A.  No,  sir; 
his  speeches  were  republican.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  they  were  of 
a  "  conservative  "  nature.    They  were  republican  speeches. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  would  make  anytbiog 
but  a  republican  speech  on  this  occasion  f — A.  !Not  in  my  mind.  I  had 
not  thought  of  anything  of  the  kind.  He  had  been  sent  there  to  speak, 
and  I  supposed  he  would  deliver  his  speech.  In  fact,  I  did  not  think 
there  would  be  any  trouble  at  all.  Several  persons  asked  me  if  there 
would  be  any  trouble,  and  I  said  I  thought  not.  I  said  the  people  there 
bad  too  much  sense. 

Q.  Was  General  McKee,  to  your  knowledge,  advised  before  the  meet- 
ing not  to  make  a  speech  f — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  if  he  did  speak,  to  speak  in  very  moderate  tones  f — ^A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not  know  of  it. 

Q.  Nothing  of  that  kind,  so  far  as  you  know  f — A.  Not  so  for  as  I 
know. 

Q.  On  your  cross-examination  you  stated,  I  believe,  that  the  colored 
men  had  been  urged  to  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes ;  on  the  day 
of  election  they  were  urged  to  come  up  and  vote. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  require  urging  heretofore,  or  prior  to  1875,  to  have 
them  vote  the  republican  ticket f — A.  No,  sir;  they  have  generally 
taken  a  great  interest  in  the  election,  and  they  have  always  come  np 
there  and  voted. 

Q.  Always  voted  ! — A.  Pretty  generally. 

Q.  Until  1876  f— A.  Until  1876. 

Q.  How  many  republican  votes  were  cast  in  the  county  this  yearl— 
A.  Thirteen. 

Q.  Did  the  republicans  have  a  band  at  this  meeting  ! — A.  There  was 
one  drum  used  to  call  the  people  around  the  town  to  the  meetiDg.  A 
colored  man  went  around  the  court-house  beating  a  drum. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  drum  ! — A.  Destroyed— cut  up. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  who  destroyed  it  t — A.  I  know  who  they  say  de- 
royed  it.    I  did  not  see  it  destroyed. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  Are  you  stating  now  what  you  know  yourself,  or  simply  what  you 
iard  ! — A.  I  know  that  the  drum  was  destroyed.    The  drum  belonged 
the  post-office,  in  my  building,  and  the  lioops  were  brought  back 
ere ;  nothing  else.    The  head  was  cut  out  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Fisher  : 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  of  your  own  knowledgef — ^A.  I  know  that 

le  drum  was  destroyed,  but  I  did  not  see  the  party  destroy  it. 

Q.  Do  you  suppose  the  republicans  destroyed  the  drum  f — A.  I  do 

n. 

By  Mr.  SmaLBTON : 

Q.  Tou  were  asked  if  any  effort  was  made  to  find  out  the  parties  that 
liot  into  Captain  Pratt's  room.  Do  yon  know  whether  there  was  any 
ffort  made  or  not  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  able  to  find  out,  to  your  knowledge,  who  it 
"as! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out  parties  who  commit- 
^  these  sort  of  things  at  night? — A.  I  think  it  would  be  a  difficult 
latter  to  convict  the  parties  of  it. 

Q.  These  things  are  done  in  the  dark  generally  ! — A.  Yes,  and  by  sev- 
ral  parties,  and  I  do  not  think  that  if  their  friends  knew  them  they 
ould  tell  on  them. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  the  last  day  of  the  court,  and  the  grand  jury  was 

ischarged,  and  there  has  been  no  grand  jury  since f — A.  Yes;  that  is 

hat  I  said. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  now  whether  or  not,  under  the  ret>ublican 

le  in  Madison  County,  we  have  had  a  board  of  supervisors  consisting 

five  colored  men,  and  not  a  white  man  on  itf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  men  who  could  write  his  name ;  was  there 

ybcKiy  but  Jeff.  Jones  that  could  write  his  name? — A.  Yes;  I  think 

're  -^rere. 

J-  "^^ho  were  they  ? — A.  About  three  of  them. 

e-  "VVhich  ones,  will  you  please  say  ? — ^A.  Jeff.  Jones,  Edward  Dick- 
on— - 

^'  ^Qe  could  not  write  his  name,  could  het — A.  I  have  seen  it. 

Y^*  Singleton.  He  was  on  my  plantation  for  years.    I  know  him 

^  ^'Xid  I  know  he  could  not  write  his  name.    That  is  a  matter  well 

•^uei  Witness.  I  have  seen  it.    Ben.  Harrison  could  write  a  letter  and 

^^Id  Jeff.  Jones ;  but  beyond  that  none  of  the  rest  of  them  conld. 

«•   r>o  you  not  recollect  that  he  was  not  on  the  board  at  the  begin- 

1^  "^ — A.  That  is  so.    The  first  board  was  composed  of  one  white  man 

^  totir  colored  men.    The  white  man  afterward  resigned  and  a  colored 

''^  'Was  elected  to  fill  his  position,  which  made  five  members  of  the 

^J^  of  supervisors. 

g*  Were  they  all  republicans  ! — A.  Yes. 

J^*  Elected  by  republican  voters  f — A.  Yes. 

^-  At  the  last  election,  (187G,)  in  a  democratic  convention,  did  not 

^  democrats  nominate  a  colored  man  and  elect  him  to  the  legislature 

^  that  county  t — A.  Yes. 

^.  Was  it  not  the  opinion  of  both  parties,  white  and  colored,  that  in 

/  \>  i!;  would  redound  to  the  interest  of  the  people  to  make  a  compro- 

^  ticket  ?— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  did  tbey  not  go  into  it  with  good  feeling,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose of  avoiding  what  might  be  a  collision  ? — A*  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  yon  said  that  no  collision  had  ever  occarred  in  that  eoaotyf 
— A.  No  collision  had  occnrred  between  the  whites  and  blacks,  or  b^ 
tween  any  number  of  repnblicans  and  democrats. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  on  one  occasion  or  more,  in  the  tows  of 
Canton,  when  a  colored  man  has  been  arrested  for  some  ofifenae  on  tbe 
streets  he  has  been  rescaed  from  the  possession  of  the  officers  b?  a  col- 
ored mob  f — A.  At  one  meeting  several  years  ago,  held  at  Cantoo 
during  the  canvass  of  1873,  the  city  marshal  attempted,  for  some  par- 
pose  or  other,  to  arrest  a  colored  man  belonging  to  one  of  the  clubs,  and 
the  members  of  the  club  prevented  him  from  arresting  him.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  offense  was.  I  think  he  was  making  a  little  loader  ooise 
than  he  ought  to  make.  It  caused  some  excitement  at  the  time,  bat  it 
was  forgotten  soon  afterward. 

Q.  Was  he  taken  from  the  officer? — A.  The  officer  was  preveotri 
from  arresting  him ;  I  do  not  think  the  officer  really  had  him  in  his  cos- 
tody. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  one  occasion  when  Captain  Pratt  was  makiog 
a  speech  at  the  east  door  of  the  court-house,  and  a  question  was  pro- 
pounded to  him  by  Amos  Drain,  a  colored  man,  and  the  mob  took  bin 
in  charge  and  used  him  up,  and  the  sheriff  had  to  beat  the  mob  off  and 
take  him  up  to  the  court-house  and  lock  him  up  f — A.  Yes ;  I  remem 
ber  that  occurrence.  That  was  at  a  meeting  at  the  court-house.  I  bare 
forgotten  who  was  speaking,  but  Amos  Drain  was  asking  some  qoes- 
tions,  and  the  crowd  surrounded  him,  and  the  sheriff  took  him  away. 
Amos  Drain  had  formerly  been  a  republican,  but  at  that  time  I  cooid 
not  say,  what  he  was— whether  he  was  a  republican  or  a  democrat  fle 
was  doubtfuK    He  was  doing  a  good  deal  of  blowing  and  talking. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  Sheriff  Boss  interposed  to  save  bin 
from  the  crowd  and  took  him  up  into  the  court  house  and  locked  bim 
up  to  keep  him  from  trouble  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  been  a  republican  before  that  time  ?-rA.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  he  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  elected  by  t^at  party  t— 
A.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention.  Amos  was 
defeated  for  the  legislature. 

Q.  But  he  was  elected  by  the  republican  party  as  a  member  of  tbe 
constitutional  convention  I — A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  colored  men  in  the  county  of  Madison 
compared  with  the  number  of  white  men  f — A.  About  three  to  one. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  drums  beating,  and  of  republicans  and  democnts 
(as  I  think  you  said)  requesting  that  it  should  cease  f  — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  if  it  did  not  become  a  nuisance  by  reason  of  tbeae 
colored  men  traveling  up  and  down  the  roads  at  night  at  all  sorts  of 
hours,  late  and  early,  disturbing  the  people  f — A.  That  was  tiie  com- 
plaint, that  it  was  causing  excitement  and  alarm  among  the  people. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  you  have  yourself  heard  those  dmms,  at 
pretty  much  every  hour  of  the  night,  beating  in  the  neighborhood  t— A. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  heard  it  so  much  in  Canton  as,  perhaps,  tbey 
did  in  the  country^,  because  I  had  control,  in  a  great  measure,  of  socb 
matters  in  Canton,  and  would  not  allow  them  to  do  it  Tbey  always 
complained  against  me  that  I  would  not  let  them  do  it  as  mnc^  a^they 
wanted  to. 

Q.  Did  not  leading  democrats  ask  not  to  have  this  done  f— A..  Te& 

Q.  And  in  accordance  with  their  suggestion  it  was  stopped  f--A* 
Yes ;  we  agreed  that  the  drums  should  not  be  beaten  again.  We  de- 
termined not  to  give  them  any  cause  for  complaint  on  that  subject 
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I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not  in  1875  a  compromise  was  made  in 
lounty  of  Washington  between  repablicans  and  democrats,  and  a 
?d  ticket  run  and  elected  from  that  county  that  year  I — A.  I  don't 
V  anything  about  that  at  all. 

Have  you  heard  it? — A.  I  have  seen  a  statement  of  the  fact  in  a 
spaper,  but  know  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  compromise  at  all, 
pt  that  there  w^  a  mixed  ticket  of  some  kind. 
.  Are  you  satisfied  in  your  own  mind  that  the  refusal  to  vote  on  the 
of  the  colored  people  of  Madison  County,  at  the  last  election,  was 
ig,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  advice  given  them  by  the  repablican^t 
to  vote! 

r.  Fisher  objected  to  the  question  as  calling  for  the  opinion  of  the 
less. 

.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  was.  There  was  not  any  general  nndcr- 
idiDg  a^ong  the  republicans  on  that  question.  We  had  a  meeting 
he  executive  committee  of  the  county  at  which  the  proposition  was 
le  whether  we  should  continue  the  contest  and  do  what  we  coul  1 
Ting  out  the  votes.  A  resolution  was  passed  that  it  should  be  left 
be  discretion  of  the  republicans  of  different  sections  of  the  county 
ither  or  not  they  should  attempt  a  canvass  and  vote.  There  was 
mderstanding — there  was  no  advice  emanating  from  the  committee 
or  county. 

;.  I  am  speaking  about  the  committee  now.  What  I  ask  you  is  this: 
I  said  in  your  answer  to  an  interrogatory  put  to  you,  that  that  ad- 
had  been  given,  and  in  order  to  counteract  it A.  That  advice  was, 

to  register. 

.  Then  I  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  do  not  believe  that  the  regis- 
on,  as  well  as  the  voting,  was  influenced  to  a  considerably  extent. 
be  fact  that  the  parties  had  been  advised  not  to  register,  and  con- 
ently  not  to  vote! — A.  More  people  would  have  registered  at  the 
meeting  had  not  republicans  advised  them  not  to  do  so;  or  that  it 
not  necessary  to  do  so.  Afterward,  the  republicans  advised  them 
grister  at  the  last  session  of  the  board.    I  know  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Still  you  do  not  answer  my  question  whether  you  are  not  satisfied 
\t  had  the  effect  to  keep  the  colored  people  away  from  the  registration, 
from  the  polls — the  advice  given  them  by  the  republicans! — A.  It 
the  effect  to  keep  them  from  getting  registered.  What  effect  it  had 
'  keeping  them  away  from  the  polls,  I  do  not  know  myself. 
•  ^ou  state  that  the  apprehension  of  trouble  grew  out  of  the  fact 
'  difficulties  had  occurred  in  other  counties,  and  not  from  the  fact  that 
<^^ltie8  had  occurred  in  the  county  of  Maddox,  as  I  understand  f — A. 
^^ifficalty  had  occurred  at  that  time  in  Madison  County. 
^  Do  you  know  of  any  threats  made,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A. 
'^  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  in  our 
^ty,  but  there  were  no  threats,  as  far  as  I  knew,  of  having  a  row  or 
thing  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  FiSHEB  ; 

!.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether,  if  there  had  been  any  very  great  effort 
le  in  Canton  to  ascertain  who  these  parties  were  that  fired  at  the 
IdiDg,  you  would  or  would  not  likely  have  heard  of  it? — A.  I  pre- 
le  I  would.  I  hear  almost  everything  that  is  going  on  in  Canton, 
am  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  people  there,  all  of  them, 
talked  with  them  all,  and  know  almost  everything  that  is  going 
ihere. 
.  What  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  election  in  Madison 
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ized,  and  no  general  canvass  was  made. 

Q.  Yon  wade  no  effort  to  organize  them  ? — A.  l^o  canvass  was 
by  the  republicans. 

James  H.  Nevile  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Singleton,  (representing  Mr.  Kernan.) 

Qaestion.  State  your  place  of  residence. — ^Answer.  Scooba,  Ki 
County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there  f — A.  I  have  re.sided  in 
county  since  January,  1875,  and  in  Scooba  since  July,  1875. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  f — A.  I  am  a  lawyer. . 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  canvass  of  1875  in  the  a 
of  Kemper  ? — A.  Well,  yes ;  I  made  speeches  in  different  portious  ( 
county. 

Q.  Will  yon  please  state  to  the  committee  what  was  the  characi 
the  canvass  as  it  was  conducted  in  Kemper  County,  in  1875  !— A.  S 
as  I  could  see,  it  seemed  to  be  very  peaceable.    Speeches  were  oja« 
both  republicans  and  democrats.    When  any  appointments  bad 
made  I  made  speeches  in  the  county  and  the  republicans  made8i)ee( 

Q.  Were  they  interrupted  at  all  at  any  of  their  meetings  ?-. 
never  saw  any  interruption,  nor  heard  of  any  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Was  each  party  allowed  to  conduct  the  canvass  according  U 
own  plans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  according  to  its  own  ideas. 

Q.  Were  you  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  speech  made  by  the( 
didate  for  Congress  in  De  Kalb,  in  the  campaign  of  1875  f— A.  Yee 
was  present. 

Q.  W^ill  you  please  state  to  the  committee  the  tone  of  that  si)eecli 
A.  It  was  very  conservative.  He  addressed  his  remarks  tothecoio 
people,  to  their  reason,  and  urged  upon  them  to  support  the  demoen 
ticket,  showing  up  the  extravagance  of  the  administration  of  the  rep 
lican  party.  He  called  upon  them  to  unite  with  the  democratic  pa 
in  restoring  good  government  to  the  state* 

Q.  What  seemed  to  be  the  impression  made  upon  the  colored  i^M 
by  the  SDcech  t — A.  Verv  erood  :  I  have  heard  several  sneak  of  it  iot 
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Q.  And  coDservative,  you  say  f — A.  Very  conservative. 

Q.  Were  there  many  colored  people  present ! — ^A.  A  good  many ;  an 
UDQsual  number,  so  I  have  heard. 

Q.  They  seemed  to  pay  considerable  attention  to  the  speaking  ? — A. 
Yea,  sir;  they  were  very  attentive. 

Q.  In  the  election  of  1875,  was  there  any  disturbance  or  were  there 
atiy  threats  or  intimidation  on  the  part  of  the  democrats  toward  the 
republicans? — A.  None,  sir,  that  I  ever  heard  of;  but  on  Saturday  be- 
fore the  election  three  men  came  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  and  repre- 
sented themselves  as  deputy  United  States  marshals.  I  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it,  but  supposed  that  if  they  were  deputy  United  States  mar- 
•  sbals  they  had  been  sent  there  by  authority  of  law,  until  I  heard  of  some 
very  violent  speeches  that  they  had  been  making  and  language  that 
tbey  used,  tending  to  excite  the  colored  people  and  the  white  people, 
and  bring  about  probable  bloodshed.  I  then  telegraphed  to  General 
George.  My  telegram,  I  think,  is  in  the  Boutwell  Beport  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Election  of  1875. 

Q.  State  who  General  George  is. — ^A.  General  George  is  chairman 
of  the  democratic  executive  committee  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and 
the  only  person  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  Jackson  at  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  turn  to  your  telegram,  and  his  answer^  in  the  Boutwell 
Report  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

The  witness  then  read  from  the  Boutwell  Eeport,  as  follows : 

ScooBA,  Miss.,  October  30, 1875. 
General  J.  Z.  Qeorge  : 

Gilmer  reached  this  place  this  momiDg  with  four  United  States  deputy  marshals.  Says 
lie  is  fToing  to  make  arrest  for  intimidation.  Would  you  advise  us  to  submit  to  an  arrest  T 
^o  intimidation  has  been  used.     Confidential.    Answer. 

JAMKS  H.  NEVILLE. 

On  the  same  day  I  received  the  following  in  reply : 

J,  H.  Neville,  Scooba : 

No  such  deputies  have  been  appointed.    So  says  the  United  States  marshal. 

J.  Z.  GEORGE. 

General  George  then  telegraphed  for  me  to  come  to  Jackson,  and  I 
left  on  Saturday  night,  reaching  Jackson  on  Sunday  morning.  Mr. 
Lake  himself  informed  me  that  no  such  marshals  had  been  appointed, 
and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  their  going  there.  I  returned  and  reached 
home  Monday  morning,  and  found  that  a  good  deal  of  the  excitement 
had  subsided,  as  they  had  left  the  place. 

Q.  These  three  parties  that  came  there  with  Gilmer  held  themselves 
up  to  the  people  as  deputy  United  States  marshals,  did  they? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  made  republican  speeches  of  an  inflammatory  character  ? — 
A.  I  was  so  informed  ;  I  did  not  hear  their  speeches,  but  I  was  credibly 
informed  that  they  did. 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  that  they  did,  from  what  you  heard?— A.  I  am 
satisfied  that  they  did  from  what  I  heard  from  parties. 

Q.  State  what  took  pluce  in  regard  to  the  registration  boxes  at  Scooba 
and  at  De  Kalb  just  prior  to  the  election  of  1875.  State  the  whole 
matter. — A.  I  know  nothing  with  regard  to  what  occurred  at  De  Kalb. 
I  know  what  occurred  at  Scooba.  On  Monday,  Mr.  Orr  and  Mr.  Spen- 
cer, who  were  the  managers  of  election — Mr.  Spencer,  rather— came  to 
me,  and  informed  me  that  he  did  not  have  registration-books,  and  that 
he  did  not  know  what  he  would  do.  I  went  to  Mr.  Orr,  who  was  the 
republican  manager,  and  asked  him  if  he  bad  them.    He  said  he  did 
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not  have  them,  that  he  did  not  know  where  they  were ;  that  they  had 
never  been  sent  to  him.  Mr.  Spencer  informed  me  also  that  they  bad 
not  been  sent  to  him.  We  then  sent,  I  think,  a  messenger  to  De  Kalb 
to  find  oat  what  we  could  with  reference  to  the  books,  and  the  memtsk- 
ger  returned  on  Monday  night,  I  thiuk.  I  know  that  on  Mooday  even 
ing,  late,  we  had  heard  nothing  of  the  registration-books,  bat  ou  Mon- 
day night  about  10  or  II  o'clock  I  heard  read  a  not«  which  had  b^eo 
written  by  Mr.  Gilmer  to  Mr.  Orr,  sent  down  probably  by  Mr.  £lluu-at 
least  it  came  to  me  through  his  hands — informing  Mr.  Orr  where  tbereg 
istration-books  could  be  found.  A  copy  of  the  note  is  to  be  foood  is 
the  Bout  well  Report  on  Mississippi. 

Q.  Where  were  the  books  ? — A.  The  books  were  in  Mr.  Gilmer's  safr. 

Q.  Gilmer  was  candidate  for  sherilQf  at  that  time  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  books 
were  in  the  safe  of  the  house  of  M.  B.  Woods  &  Co.,  and  be  wascoD- 
sidered  as  a  partner  of  the  hoose.    In  his  note  he  said  they  were  then, 

Q.  The  registrars  said  to  you  that  they  did  not  know  where  tbey 
were? — A.  Not  the  registrars,  but  the  managers  of  election.  Tbey 
stated  to  me  that  they  did  not  know  where  the  books  were. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  and  from  what  you  saw  there  daring  that 
campaign  and  some  days  before,  was  Mr.  Gilmer's  life  in  danger  Id 
Scooba  ? — A  I  do  not  think  it  was,  sir.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
person  in  Scooba  who  would  have  done  Mr.  Gilmer  any  injury. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  would  have  done  so! — A.  I  do 
not,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  left  there,  as  he  stated,  and  went  to  De  Kalb,  as  far  as 
yon  know,  was  there  any  danger  of  anybody's  using  violence  f — A  Nodc 
that  I  know  of  and  none  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Q*.  You  say  you  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  anything  aboot 
the  books  at  De  Kalb  f — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  it  currently  reported  where  the  books  were;  what 
became  of  them  f 

[Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pease,  representing  Mr.  Teller.] 

A.  Yes;  I  was  informed  by  three  or  four  parties  that  the  books  were 
in  the  safe  in  the  sheriff's  office. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Singleton.)  Who  waF  sheriff  then  f — A.  Judge  Cbisolm. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  for  office! — A.  He  was  a  candidate  for  sberiff 
in  that  election ;  for  reelection. 

Q.  And  he  had  control  of  the  registration-books  f — ^A.  I  beard  tbst 
they  were  in  his  safe  in  the  sheriff's  office. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  tbey  had  gotten  out  of  that  safe  f — ^A.  I  was  in- 
formed that  there  was  a  committee  appointed  to  wait  upon  bim  in  re- 
gard to  the  books,  and  he  turned  over  the  keys,  as  I  have  always  be^ 
informed,  to  his  wife  and  the  deputy  sheriff,  and  they  went  and  delivened 
them  to  the  chancery  clerks  the  proper  custodian  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  had  refused  to  give  them  prior  to  tliit 
timef — A.  I  do  not.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  had  ever  refused  to 
give  them  up  prior  to  that  time  or  not. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  Golonel  Gilmer  the  other  day  f— A- 
Part  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  that  part  of  it  which  gave  an  account  of  his  leaving 
De  Kalb  and  going  into  the  woods  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  I  heard 
that. 

Q.  From  what  you  know  of  the  people  there  and  their  disposition,  in 
the  election  of  1875  were  those  gentlemen  in  danger  of  any  bodily  barm 
from  anybody  ? — A.  None,  sir.    I  think  that  they  were  not 

Q.  Did  you  understand  the  temper  of  the  citizens  there,  and  did  yoo 
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eak  with  the  citizens  and  know  what  their  feelings  were  generally  in 
b  matter,! — A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  hear  anybody  propose  to  do  any  violence  to  those  gentle- 
iu  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  t4»ke  to  the  woods? — A.  None  in 
o  world.  There  seemed  to  be  a  general  impression  and  desire  on  tbe 
H  of  tbe  people  there  to  have  a  fair  and  tree  election. 
Q.  Do  yoa  know  whether  in  that  election  the  oolored  people  and  re- 
iblicans  were  advised  not  to  vote,  or  advised  to  stay  away  from  the 
>llsf — ^A.  I  understand  that  in  different  parts  of  the  county  they  were 
vised  not  to  vote;  that  they  were  advised  to  stay  away  from  the  polls. 
(Mr.  Pease  objected  to  any  statement  by  the  witness  of  what  he  had 
ard) 

The  Witness.  I  know  a  great  many  voted  at  Scooba,  and  a  great 
my  did  not  vote.    A  great  many  voted  tbe  democratic  ticket. 
Q.  (By  Mr.  Singleton.)  Did  you  have  any  disturbance  there  on  the 
y  of  the  election  f — A.  None  in  the  world,  that  I  saw. 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  disturbance  in  any  part  of  the  county  that  you 
low  off — ^A.  None  that  I  heard  of. 

Q.  Everything,  as  far  as  you  saw  or  heard,  was  quiet  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  the  election  progressed  as  ordinarily  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  an  opportunity  was  afforded  to  Judge 
lisolm  to  make  a  speech  on  the  same  day  that  the  candidate  for  Goii- 
ess  addressed  the  people  at  De  Kalb,  in  1875 1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  he  not  called  for  by  the  people  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  as  I 
ard  the  people  call  upon  him  to  speak,  but  I  heard  several  going 
Dund  who  said  that  they  were  going  to  insist  upon  his  making  a  speech, 
i^as  not  present  when  Colonel  Singleton  finished  his  speech,  but  I 
me  up  shortly  afterwards,  and  I  heard  them  going  around — several 
ominent  men  in  the  county — saying  that  they  were  going  to  urge  him 
speak. 

Q.  Was  he  or  not  present  taking  notes  during  the  speaking  ? — A.  He 
IS ;  I  saw  him  doing  it. 

Q.  Did  he  or  not  have  an  opportunity  to  make  a  speech  that  day,  if 
desired  to  do  so  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  did. 

Q.  How  many  representatives  do  you  have  in  your  legislature  from 
ur  county  f — A.  One. 

Q.  Here  is  the  report  of  the  official  vote  of  the  election  held  Novem- 
r  7,  1876,  in  which  Kemper  County  is  put  down  as  having  polled  1,597 
mocratic  votes  and  904  republican  votes.  Is  that  correct  f — A.  It  is 
rrect,  as  far  as  1  know  or  have  been  informed. 

Q.  This  is  an  extract  from  the  official  journal,  is  it  not?  [Indicating  a 
per  in  his  hands.] — A.  Yes. 
Q.  It  puiports  to  be  the  official  vote. — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Was  there  a  full  registration  and  vote,  as  far  as  you  know,  in  the 
untyt — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  average  full  vote  and  registration  !— =-A.  As  far  as  I  know. 
Q.  Judge  Chisoim,  in  his  examination,  as  I  read  it,  said  that  the  reg- 
;r«ition  of  the  county  had  been  about  four  thousand.  Yon  have  ex- 
lined  the  census  for  1870 ;  is  that  a  correct  statement  that  you  gave 
3  of  the  number  of  black  and  white  persons  in  that  county  ?  [Hand- 
^  a  paper  to  witness.] — A.  It  is. 

Q.  That  shows  how  many  there  were  altogether. — A.  Yes. 
Q.  State  the  figures. — A.  The  white  population  is  given  as  5,706,  and 
e  black  population,  7,214 ;  total,  12,920. 

Q.  Is  it  not  considered  that  one  voter  to  every  five  of  the  population 
len,  women,  and  children)  is  a  fair  average! — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  How  many  voters  would  that  give  in  the  county  t — ^A,  Two  thoa- 
(naud  five  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

Q.  If  there  had  ever  been  a  registration  of  4,000,  there  would  have  bees 
almost  one  in  every  three! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Kemper  County  during  the  canvass  of  1876 !— A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Took  an  active  part  in  it  yourself! — A.  Yes,  I  canvassed  it 

Q.  Did  you  speak  in  all  parts  of  the  county  ? 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pease.) 

A.  I  was  in  the  county  of  Kemper  in  1876,  and  made  an  eflBcieut  can- 
vass of  the  county ;  I  canvassed  the  eastern  and  western  portionaof  tbe 
county. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  the  county  generally  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  saw  nearly  all  classes  of  people,  did  you  not ! — A.  Yes;  black 
and  white. 

*Q.  What  was  the  feeling  throughout  the  county  in  reference  to  this 
election  !^-A.  1,  of  course,  talked  and  conversed  more  with  the  white  peo- 
ple than  I  did  with  the  colored  people,  although  I  conversed  with  a  great 
many  colored  people  also.  The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  white  t)Mple 
to  organize  and  go  to  work,  and  do  all  they  could  to  get  the  colored 
people,  by  persuasion,  to  vote  with  them,  and  cast  a  full  vote,  was  very 
strong ;  and  appeals  were  made  to  those  who  probably  had  not  regis- 
tered to  come  up  and  register,  so  as  to  be  prepared  to  vote  on  the  day 
of  election.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  county  was  more  densely  set- 
tled with  colored  people,  I  suppose,  than  any  other  portion.  The  por- 
tion in  which  I  lived  bad  colored  clubs  organized:  I  visited  those  dobs 
by  invitation,  and  made  speeches  to  them,  and  a  good  many  colored 
people  joined  the  club  to  which  I  belonged  in  Scooba.  There  were  one 
or  two  other  places  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county  which  I  visited. 
Upon  one  or  two  occasions  I  saw  colored  people  joining  the  clubs,  and 
the  members  of  clubs  informed  me  that  they  had  a  very  large  number  of 
colored  people  in  them. 

(Mr.  Pease  objected  to  any  statement  by  the  witness  of  what  he  was 
informed.) 

The  Witness.  I  talked  with  a  good  many  colored  people  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  clubs,  and  they  said  that  they  were  not  going  to  rote 
either  way  ;  that  they  had  been  voting  the  republican  ticket  and  it  bad 
never  done  them  ^V^ny  good,''  to  use  their  own  expression,  and  that 
they  did  not  expect  to  vote  with  them. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  full  registration  and  vote  in  that  county  ! — A.  I  think 
there  was. 

Q.  According  to  the  census,  there  was  about  all  that  they  were  capa 
ble  of,  I  suppose! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ajiything  further  about  the  election  there  ! — A.  There 
is  nothing  else  that  I  know,  save  that  the  canvass,  as  far  as  I  know, 
was  conducted  quietly  and  peaceably ;  and  that  the  opportunity,  upoo 
the  day  of  election,  was  afforded  to  all  to  vote  as  they  chose.  Theelec 
tion  in  all  places  was  very  quiet  and  orderly. 

Q.  On  one  occasion  it  is  stated  in  the  testimony  of  Judge  Chisolm 
that  you  and  he  had  a  debate  at  Scooba,  I  believe  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  that  pass  off;  was  anybody  in  danger  that  day  !— A.  I  do 
not  think  that  anybody  was  in  any  danger  at  all.  Judge  Chisolm  spoke 
in  reply  to  a  speech  that  I  had  made.  While  he  was  speaking,  I  believe 
he  was  interrupted  by  some  one  in  the  crowd.    I  could  not  say  posi* 
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r  who  it  was  that  iDterrnpted  him,  I  did  not  know  at  all,  bat  as  soon 
was  interrapted  I  got  np  and  told  the  crowd  that  I  had  invited 
e  Ohisolm  there  to  discnss  the  political  issues  of  the  day  with  me, 
hat  I  wanted  them  to  give  him  a  patient  hearing. 
Did  they  hear  him  after  that ! — A.  Yes. 
And  he  finished  his  speech! — A.  Yes. 
Without  any  disturbance! — A.  None  in  the  world. 
And  he  came  to  no  harm  ! — A.  None  in  the  world  that  I  knew  of. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

I  think  you  stated  that  there  was  no  danger  of  any  bodily  harm 
dge  Chisolm  on  the  day  of  the  meeting  at  Scooba;  was  that  your 
meut ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  stated  that  I  did  not  know  of  any  danger 
. 

What  led  you  to  request  the  crowd  to  listen  to  Judge  Chisolm  ! — 
ecause  I  had  invited  him  there  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
i  of  the  day  with  me,  and  I  wanted  them  to  hear  him  speak. 
Had  there  been  any  disposition  not  to  hear  him  speak  ! — A.  Some 
iiterrupted  him.    I  do  not  suppose  that  the  crowd  was  responsible, 
;h,  for  the  action  of  some  drunken  man. 
Were  you  present  at  the  time  he  was  interrupted  ! — A.  I  was. 
What  was  the  interruption!    State  the  character  of  it. — A.  I 
r  forget  now.    I  believe  I  may  safely  say,  though,  that  Judge 
>lm  was  reading  some  piece  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  proba- 
3me  years  back — Mr.  Greeley's  opinion  of  Mr.  Tildeu^and  I  know 
while  he  was  reading  that  paper — probably  I  was  not  paying  very 
I  attention  to  the  reading  of  the  Tribune  article ;  but  while  read- 
be  extract  from  this  paper,  I  heard  some  one  say  that  it  was  a  lie. 
State  whether  or  not  there  were  several  men  present,  a  man  by 
a  me  of  Thomas  and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Carr,  and  several  others, 
stated  at  this  time,  (at  the  time  the  lie  was  passed.)  that  the  crowd 
d  take  him  down,  or  called  upon  the  crowd  to  take  him  down, 
ing  to  Chisolm. — A.  I  did  not  hear  it. 
Do  you  not  know  it  did  occur!— A.  I  do  not. 
I  think  you  stated  that  there  were  a  great  many  colored  people 
you  met  with  in  the  clubs  that  were  not  disposed  to  vote  at  all  ! — 
es. 

Did  they  assign  any  reason  why  they  did  not  vote  ! — A.  They  said 
they  had  been  voting  with  the  republican  party,  and  that  it  had 
them  no  good  as  they  si^id,  and  they  did  not  expect  to  vote  with 
party. 

How  many  colored  men  ever  told  you  of  that ! — A.  I  declare  I 
[  not  tell.    I  was  thrown  with  a  great  many  colored  people  during 
anvass.    I  was  thrown  with  them  a  good  deal  in  my  office. 
Can  you  state  the  name  of  any  one  of  those  who  told  you  that  they 
>een  voting  with  the  republican  party,  and  it  had  done  them  no 
f  and  that  they  were  not  going  to  vote  with  that  party  any  longer  ! 
me  the  name  of  one  such  colored  man  in  your  county. — A.  I  might  if 
s  to  think  of  all  that  I  heard  talk  about  politics.    There  are  very 
legroes  in  the  county  whom  I  know  by  name.    There  was  one  ue- 
[  remember,  whose  name  I  think  was  Frank  Giles. 
You  think  Frank  Giles  told  you  so ! — A.  I  think  that  was  his 
'.    I  know  he  is  a  Giles  negro. 

Have  the  negroes  in  Kemper  County  been  in  the  habit  of  voting 
rally  the  republican  ticket ! — A.  Not  since  I  have  been  there. 

How  long  have  you  been  in  the  county  ! — A.  I  came  into  the 
ly  iu  January^  1875  ! 
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Q.  Where  did  yoa  move  from  f — A.  From  Sumter,  Alabama. 

Q.  You  say  the  negroes  have  not  been  voting  the  repablican  ticket 
since  you  came  there  in  1875  ? — A.  Not  as  a  general  thing. 

Q.  Have  they  been  voting  the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  I  wish  to  ex- 
plain. I  understand  when  you  ask  me — as  a  general  thing — the  negroes 
--all! 

Q.  Yes. — A.  Well,  there  have  been  a  good  many  who  voted  tiie 
democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  how  many. — A.  I  cannot  tell.  I  really  never  cooDted. 
I  know  a  great  many  who  have  told  me  that  they  voted  the  democratic 
ticket. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  a  good  many  joined  the  club  at  Scoohaf— A. 

Yes. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  joined  it! — A.  In  1876,  in  canvassing  in 
the  other  portions  of  the  county,  and  having  business  elsewhere  at  the 
time  the  club  met  in  Scooba,  I  don't  think  I  was  ever  at  more  than  one 
or  two  of  their  meetings — not  more  than  four,  at  any  rate ;  but  I  t^ink 
I  could  call  to  mind  the  names  of  some  of  them  if  I  sat  a  little  while, 
and  had  time  to  remember. 

Q.  Can  you  not  approximate  the  number  t  It  is  in  your  town,  and  yoa 
ought  to  be  able  to  know  the  number.  You  stated  that  a  good  maoj 
joined  the  club  at  your  place.  Were  there  five  f — A.  Yes,  I  suppose 
there  were  ten  or  fifteen  on  the  clab-rolls.  I  think  tliere  were  aboat 
ten  or  fifteen.    I  would  not  state  accurately. 

Q.  Were  there  not  some  who  had  joined  your  club,  who  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  voting  the  democratic  ticket  before,  and  had  been  regarded 
as  democrats  t — A.  Some  who  had  voted  the  democratic  ticket,  and 
some  who  had  been  regarded  as  not  having  voted  before,  and  some  vbo 
had  voted  the  democratic  ticket.  So  1  was  informed.  I  know  nothing 
about  the  number  prior  to  1875,  nor  how  they  voted. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  it  prior  to  1875,  and  you  know  nothing 
about  the  transactions  in  your  club,  because  you  say  you  were  absent!- 
A.  Most  of  the  time.    I  think  I  have  seen  the  club-rolls,  however. 

Q.  1  think  you  stated  in  year  examination-inchief  that  there  was  a 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  white  people  to  organize,  and  do  all  tber 
could  by  persuasive  means  to  get  the  colored  people  to  vote  t— A  les, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  or  not  know  that  there  was  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  white  people  of  Kemper  County  to  control  the  vote  of  the  negro 
to  carry  that  election  anyhow  !  Was  not  that  the  determination !— A. 
Not  that  I  know  of.  There  was  no  such  determination  that  1  was  ever 
aware  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  was  the  policy  adopted  in  many  other 
counties  in  the  State  by  the  democratic  party  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  newspapers! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  the  democratic  editors  or  news- 
papers calling  upon  the  white  people  to  carry  the  election  at  all  hai 
ards? — A.  I  may  have  done  so.  I  don't  remember  the  particular 
paper  now ;  if  yoa  ishonld  ask  me  as  to  any  particular  paper  that  bad 
such  editorial  in,  I  could  not  probably  remember. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  you  had  been  in  the  county  but  a  short  t\w^ 
hence  3'ou  would  not  have  any  knowledge  of  former  i>olitical  caovassr^ 
at  all  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  of  the  registered  vote  there  ! — A.  Nothing  o' 
my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  1  think  you  referred  in  your  testimony  to  a  certain  telegram  that 
you  sent  to  General  George.    Who  is  General  George  f — ^A.  He  is  chair 
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man  of  the  democratic  executive  committee — was  at  that  time — the 
State  execative  committee. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  that  telegram  contained  language  in  sub- 
stance inquiring  whether  you  should  submit  to  arrest  by  these  marshals, 
did  you  not  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  state  that  I  did  use  that  language 
in  the  telegram. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  ascertained  the  fact  whether  or  not  these  mar- 
shals were  properly  and  legally  deputized  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  mar- 
shals!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  a  lawyer,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  you  understand  the 
powers  and  prerogatives  of  ofi&cers  of  the  law.  Why  did  you  send 
such  a  telegram  as  that  to  the  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee 
to  know  whether  or  not  you  should  submit  to  arrest  at  that  time  f — A. 
I  had  cause  to  believe  that  they  had  no  authority  to  act  as  United 
States  marshals,  and  that  they  were  there  without  warrant  of  law  or 
authority.    I  would  like  in  this  connection  to  read  that  telegram  again : 

ScooBA,  Miss.,  October  30,  1875. 

General  J.  Z.  George  : 

Gilmer  reach  this  place  this  morning  with  four  United  States  deputy  marshals;  say  he  is 
Cfoing  to  make  arrest  for  intimidation.  Would  you  advise  us  to  submit  to  an  arrest  T  No 
intimidation  has  been  made.    Confidential.    Answer. 

JA8.  H.  NEVILLE. 

Q.  I  observe  that  in  this  telegram  you  state  that  *^  Gilmer  reached 
this  place  this  morning  with  four  United  States  deputy  marshals.'' — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  <'  Say  he  is  going  to  make  arrest  for  intimidation.  Would  you  ad- 
vise us  to  submit  to  an  arrest  f  What  was  your  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion which  I  propounded  to  you  a  while  ago  f — A.  Now,  if  you  will  allow 
me  to  go  on  and  explain 

Mr.  Pease,  (interposing.)  I  do  not  want  any  explanation. 

The  Witness.  I  want  to  explain  why  I  sent  the  telegram. 

Q.  Not  just  now.  My  question  is  why  you  asked  information  from 
Oeneral  George  as  to  whether  or  not  you  should  submit  to  arrest. — A. 
IBecause  I  did  not  believe  that  they  were  United  States  marshals,  or  had 
3Dy  authority  to  act. 

Q.  In  your  telegram  you  state  that  Mr.  Gilmer  has  arrived  with  ^^  four 
Tlnited  States  deputy  marshals." — ^A.  I  suppose  I  sent  the  telegram 
Irom  what  I  had  heard,  that  they  were  United  States  marshals,  and  I 
linew  that  General  George  would  find  out. 

Q.  In  your  telegram  do  you  not  assign  as  a  reason  for  asking  this  in- 
ibrmation  that  there  had  been  no  intimidation,  and  that  for  that  reason 
^ou  wanted  to  know  whether  or  not  you  should  submit  to  arrest  f — A. 
1  did  not  assign  that  as  a  reason  to  know  whether  we  should  submit  to 
arrest.    I  simply  stated  that  as  a  matter  of  information  to  him. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  in  your  examinatiou-inchief  that  there  was  no 
danger — no  cause  for  danger  to  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gil- 
mer, at  the  time  he  went  from  Scooba  toDeKalb? — A.  I  did  state  so. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  also,  in  substance,  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
any  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chisolm  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  state  whether  or  not  you  sent  this  telegram  to  Gen- 
eral George: 

ScooBA,  November  3,  [1675.  J 
Gen.  J.  Z.  George: 

The  rosDagers  of  eleetion  here  have  never  been  re^pilarly  notified.  Meet  me  to-morrow 
night.  I  don*t  belieye  the  people  of  Kemper  will  allow  Chisolm  to  come  back  here  aeain. 
Had  I  better  examine  the  board  of  registrars  as  to  appointment  of  managers  before  I  leave 
for  Jackson  f    Great  excitement  here. 

J.  M.  NEVILLE. 


fH 


quiet  cauvatw — iii  substauce  ilid  you  not  st&te  tbat  you  nerer 
of  auy  (linturbaDce  iit  tbat  year,  and  that  there  was  uo  caase  for  i 
hen»iou  upon  the  part  of  either  Mr.  Gilmer  or  Mr.  Cbisolm,  o 
botlily  harmi — A.  1  will  answer  tbat  question  by  saying  that  1  r 
1  knew  of  uo  disturbance  in  1876. 

Q.  You  knew  of  none  f — A.  I  knew  of  noue ;  and  I  also  state* 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Gilmer  lett  Scooba,  and  Mr.  Chlsolni  left  fi 
Kalb 

Q.  [[nterposiug.]  That  was  in  1S75! — A.  Yes;  tbat  there  vi 
danger. 

Q.  And  your  telegram  to  General  George,  which  I  bave  just  i 
was  sent  in  18751 — A.  Yes;  it  is  very  easily  explained.  I  vroniil 
to  explain  it. 

Q.  You  can  explain  it  when  I  get  through,  open  the  call  of 
other  side.  You  said  something  about  the  registration -hooka  of 
county  being  deposited  in  somebody's  store  T — A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  that  you  made  inquiry  as  to  where  they  were,  &c.  Ou  < 
day  was  this  that  you  made  this  inquiry  for  the  bucks  * — A.  On  il 
day,  I  think. 

Q.  The  Monday  preceding  the  election  1 — A.  The  Monday  priced 
the  election,  which  was  on  Tuesday,  1  think. 

Q.  What  are  the  names  of  the  parties* — A.  Mr.  Spencer  and  i 
Orr. 

Q.  Who  was  Mr.  Spencer  T — A.  He  was  one  of  the  manageis  of  el 
tion  ai  that  place,  I  believe,  at  that  time. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  on  Monday  1 — A.  Ido  notremenl' 
Some  time  during  the  day ;  probably  in  the  evening.  I  don't  remen)! 
the  exact  time. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  a  clerk  in  this  bons^  *'>| 
the  books  were  said  to  be  deposited  in  somebody's  safe  T — A.  On ) 
vcmber  2,  1875,  I  don't  know  that  I  inquired.  I  know  it  uo*- 
believe  he  was.     He  had  been,  I  know. 

Q.  And  he  was  a  democrat,  also ! — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Then  what  cause  hai)  you  to  be  so  appruheusive  about  these  bocJ 
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10  were  the  proper  enstodians  of  the  books  daring  the  registra- 
L.  I  suppose  the  registrars. 

yoa  not  know  that  they  are  f — A.  I  can't  say  that  I  do,  because 
ead  the  section  of  the  code  in  reference  to  it.  1  don't  know 
n  swear  positively  in  regard  to  it.  I  know  that  the  chaucery 
3  the  proper  custodian,  l^canse  that  question  was  considerably 

3re  was  one  democrat  on  the  board  of  registrars,  was  there  not, 

le  registration  of  1875  f — A.  There  was. 

IS  there  more  than  one  ? — A.  Only  one,  I  think.    The  board  of 

s,  you  mean,  in  the  county  f 

SASE.  Yes. 

3 ;  only  one,  I  think. 

11  stated  that,  at  the  time  Colonel  Singleton  and  others  spoke 
er  County,  they  discussed  the  political  questions  of  the  hour, 
ae  of  the  extravagance  of  the  republican  party.  Did  they 
the  republican  party  of  that  county  for  extravagance  in  the 
ration  of  affairs! — A.  I  don't  think  they  did. 

a  do  not  think  they  mentioned  that  f — A.  I  did  not  hear  it. 
3  affairs  of  the  county  under  republican  administration  have 
lestly  conducted,  have  they  not  ? — A.  I  have  heard  complaint 
but  I  know  nothing  of  it  myself. 

a  kuow  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  about  it  f — A.  No,  sir ; 
nvestigated  into  the  matter. 

f  Mr.  Money,  (representing  Mr.  Kernan :) 

n  said  you  had  doubts  about  these  men  who  reported  there 
jputy  marshals.  In  your  telegram  you  state  that  they  were 
lis"  simply  for  brevity  I — A.  Yes. 

s  customary,  in  sending  telegrams,  to  put  in  just  as  few  words 
>le,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes ;  the  idea  of  my  telegram  was  to  find 
ively  from  the  marshal  whether  such  deputies  had  been  ap- 

lat  did  you  desire  to  explain  as  to  the  telegram  which  you  sent 
pal  George  f — A.  I  wanted  to  explain  the  telegram  fully.  I 
bat  I  had  at  the  time  heard  that  Judge  Chisolm  had  left 
,  and  that  Mr.  Gilmer  left  Scooba,  and  that  there  was  no  dan- 
this  telegram  to  General  George  I  had  said  that  I  did  not 
d  people  would  allow  Chisolm  to  return  from  this  fact :  On  the 
during  the  election  the  people  in  my  part  of  the  county  had, 
first  time,  heard  of  the  manner  in  which  these  registration- 
id  been  put  away  in  Judge  Chisolm's  safe,  and  that  he  had 
jo  deliver  them. 

at  was  the  cause  of  the  excitement  f — A.  That  was  the  cause 
tense  excitement,  and  there  was  a  bitter  feeling  against  him  on 
mnt. 

there  any  further  explanation  that  you  desire  to  make  to  the 
as  put  to  you  by  the  other  side  f — ^A.  Nothing  that  1  think  of 


Washington,  February  15, 1877. 
>E  E.  Harris  sworn  and  examined. 

y  Mr.  Teller  : 

ion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  My  residence  is  Hernando, 
»pi ;  my  official  residence  is  Jackson,  Mississippi. 
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Q.  How  long  have  yoa  resided  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  ?— A.  I 
have  resided  there  nearly  thirty-three  years. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  native  of? — A.  I  am  a  native  of  North 
Carolina. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  held  any  public  offices  in  the  State  of  Mississippi! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  office  you  have  held,  either  State  or  national.— A. 
First  and  last,  I  have  held  several  offices  there.  I  was  a  member  of 
the  board  of  police  in  the  county  before  the  war.  Daring  the  war  I 
held  a  commission  office  in  the  army. 

Q.  What  commission  did  yon  have? — A.  First  lieutenant. 

Q.  In  what  army  ? — A.  The  Southern  army. 

Q.  The  confederate  army? — ^A.  The  confederate  army.  After  the 
war  I  held  the  position  of  district  attorney  for  the  seventh  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  State.  After  that  I  was  in  Congress,  the  Forty-first  and 
Forty-second  Congresses.  I  am  at  present  attorney-general  of  the 
State. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  attorney -general,  or  were  you  appointed!— A. 
Elected. 

Q.  When  were  you  elected  attorney-general  ? — A.  Elected  in  Novem- 
ber, 1873. 

Q.  What  is  your  profession  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  A  white  man  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  engaged  in  politics  in  Mississippi  for  the  last  fet 
years  ? — A.  More  or  less,  since  1869. 

Q.  You  have  resided  at  the  seat  of  government  since  you  have  beeo 
attorney-general,  have  you  ? — A.  For  three  years ;  yes,  sir ;  the  three 
years  l^st  past. 

Q.  Have  you  been  there  most  of  the  time  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  nearly  all  the 
time. 

Q.  You  may  state  what  you  know  about  the  legislation  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  for  the  last  three  years,  since  you  have  resided  there  and 
since  the  change  in  the  administration. — A.  That  is  published  in  Uie 
books.    The  legislation  is  published  in  the  books. 

Mr.  Telleb.  Mr.  Pease  says  he  wishes  to  inquire  about  it  I  do  not 
know  what  is  wanted.  K  you  have  anything  you  wish  to  state,  yoa  may 
state  it. 

Mr.  HooKEB.  I  will  suggest  that  the  witness  has  very  properly  aaid 
this  is  a  matter  of  publication. 

Mr.  Telleb.  He  may  produce  the  book  after  he  has  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  the  subject,  if  he  wishes  to. 

The  Witness.  There  is  much  legislation  since  the  change  of  the 
administration  of  the  State  that  is  objectionable,  to  which  I  might  refer 
if  you  wish. 

Mr.  Teller.  That  is  what  I  wish  you  to  do,  if  you  have  any  speeial 
desire  to  do  so. 

Mr.  HooKEB,  (representing  Mr.  Kernan.)  You  are  asking  what  hfl 
opinion  is  in  regard  to  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  asked  him  what  his  objection  was,  and  he  may  pro- 
duce the  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  showing  whether  or  not  it  is 
objectionable.  I  do  not  know  myself  what  is  to  t>e  proved  by  this  wit- 
ness. 

Mr.  HooEXR.  I  will  interpose  an  objection  to  this  evidence. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  find  in  the  pamphlet  acts  of  1876,  on  page  12,  an  act 
of  the  legislature,  approved  March  12, 1876 ;  that  I  rega^  as  anooosti- 
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tational  in  toto^  and  an  attempt  by  the  legislature  to  abrogate  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  upon  the  subject. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  What  is  the  title  of  the  act  f— A.  The  title  is  -'An  act  to  provide 
for  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  office,  as  required  by  section  13,  article  5, 
of  the  constitution  of  this  State." 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Do  you  now  refer  to  the  whole  act,  or  only  to  some  portion  of  it ! 
— A.  I  refer  to  the  whole  act. 

Q.  Designate  what  particular  objections  you  have  to  it.  We  will  put 
the  wliolo  act  in  evidence.  You  had  better  give  the  section  of  the  con- 
stitution which  you  think  this  act  violates,  and  then  we  will  follow  that 
with  the  statute. — A.  I  refer  to  articled,  section  17,  of  the  constitution. 

Q.  liead  that  section. — ^A.  It  is : 

When  the  office  of  governor  shall  become  vacant  bv  death  or  otherwise,  the  lieaten- 
ant-governor  shdU  possess  the  powers  and  discharge  the  daties  of  said  office,  and  receive  the 
same  compensation  as  the  governor  during  the  remainder  of  the  said  term.  When  the  gov- 
ernor shall  be  absent  from  the  State  or  nnable  from  protracted  illness  to  perform  the  duties 
of  his  office,  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  discbarge  the  duties  of  the  said  office,  and  recei^ve 
said  compensation,  until  the* governor  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  ;  but  if,  from  disability  or 
otherwise,  the  lieutenant-governor  shall  be  incapable  of  performing  said  duties,  or  if  he  be 
absent  from  the  State,  the  president  of  the  senate  vro  tempore  shall  act  in  his  stead  ;  but  it 
there  be  no  such  president,  or  if  he  is  disqualified  oj  like  disability,  or  be  absent  from  the 
State,  then  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  assume  the  office  of  governor, 
and  perform  said  duties,  and  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  governor.  And  in  case 
of  the  inability  of  the  foregoing  officers  to  discharge  the  duties  of  governor,  the  secretary  of 
state  shall  convene  the  senate  to  elect  a  president  yro  tempore. 

I  quote  also  the  provision  in  regard  to  creating  the  office  of  lieuteu- 
an^govemor.  Article  5,  section  14,  is  as  follows:  ^'  There  shall  be  a 
lieutenant-governor,  who  shall  be  elected  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  and  for  the  same  term,  and  shall  possess  the  same  quall- 
lications  as  the  governor.'' 

Q.  Now  you  may  read  the  statute  which  you  complain  of  as  having 
abrogated  that  section  of  the  constitution. — A.  It  is  in  these  words : 

AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  filling  of  vacancies  in  office,  as  required  by  section  13,  Article  V, 

of  the  constitution  of  this  State. 

SECTION  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mitsisnpjnf  That  when  the 
office  of  governor  shall  become  vacant,  bv  death  or  otherwise,  and  there  shall  be  no  lieuten- 
ant-governor, the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate  shall  possess  the  powers  and  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  governor,  and  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  governor, 
during  the  remainder  of  the  term ;  amd  if  there  be  no  such  lieutenant-governor  nor  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  senate,  then  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  pos- 
sess the  powers,  and  perform  the  duties,  and  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  gov- 
ernor :  and  if  there  be  no  such  lieutenant-governor,  nor  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate, 
nor  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  the  secretary  of  state  shall  convene  the  senate 
to  elect  a  president  pio  tempore^  and  the  president  pro  tempore  so  elected  shall  possess  the 
powers,  perform  the  duties,  and  receive  the  compensation  aforesaid :  Provided^  That  when- 
ever the  powers  and  duties  of  governor  are  devolved,  as  aforesaid,  upon  the  president  pro 
tempore  of  the  senate,  the  senate  shall  elect  another  one  of  their  number  to  aischarge  the 
daties  of  president  pro  tempore. 

Sec.  2.  Beit  further  enacted^  That  section  J  06  of  the  revised  code  of  1871  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  so  amended  that  all  appointments  made  by  the  governor  thereunder  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  senate  shall  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  oonsent  of  the  sen- 
ate. 

8ec.  S.  Beit  further  enacted^  That  section  three  hundred  and  ninety-four  (3d4)  of  the  re- 
vised code  of  1871  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed. 

8ec.  4.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its 
passage. 

By  limitation,  March  21,  1876. 
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It  gives  the  power  to  the  president  of  the  senate  pro  tempore  to  ael 
as  governor  for  the  full  term,  dispensing  with  the  governor  and  heaten- 
ant-governor,  both,  as  it  seems. 

Q.  Is  there  any  governor  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  The  pren- 
dent  j7ro  tempore  of  the  senate  is  acting  as  governor  now. 

Q.  Was  there  any  governor  elected  at  the  last  gubernatorial  elec- 
tion!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  ! — A.  Governor  Ames. 

Q.  Did  he  resign  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  lieutenant-governor  elected  f — A.  There  was. 

Q.  Who  was  that  t — A.  Lieuteuant-Oovernor  Davis. 

Q.  Did  he  resign  t — A.  I  believe  he  did,  under  charges.  He  had  been 
impeached,  and  resigned  before  the  judgment  of  the  impeachment 
court  passed  upon  the  charges. 

Q.  Who  is  serving  now,  under  the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  as  act- 
ing governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  t — A.  J.  M.  Stone. 

Q.  Under  what  provision  of  this  statute  is  he  acting ;  was  he  presi- 
dent |)ro  tempore  of  the  senate! — A.  President  pro  tempore  of  tlie sen- 
ate. 

Q.  When  did  Ames  resign  ! — A.  I  cannot  give  the  date.  In  the  early 
part  of  last  year. 

Q.  The  early  part  of  1876  !— A.  The  early  part  of  1876. 

Q.  When  did  the  lieutenant-governor  resign  ! — A.  A  few  days  pre- 
viously. 

Q.  Was  there  any  election  for  governor  or  lieutenant-governor  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  No,  sir;  neither. 

Q.  Was  there  any  call  for  it! — A.  None. 

Q.  No  attempt  was  made  to  create  a  governor! — A.  No  attempt 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  statutes  there,  to  which  you  desire  to  call  at- 
tention ! — A.  In  this  connection  I  would  say  that  there  is  a  resolation 
which  was  adopted  by  the  legislature,  Febrdary  24, 1876,  nearly  a  mooth 
prior  to  the  act  referred  to,  which  proposes  an  amendment  to  the  ooq- 
stitution  in  this  particular,  containing  nearly  the  same  provisions  as  the 
act  which  I  have  read. 

Q.  Was  that  provision  never  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification, 
or  are  you  not  required  to  do  that  under  your  constitution ! — A.  The 
constitution  requires  it  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  a  vote  at  the 
time  they  elect  representatives  for  the  legislature,  but  we  have  had  no 
such  election  since. 

Q.  So  it  has  not  yet  been  Submitted  ! — A.  It  has  not  yet  been  sab- 
mitted. 

Q.  Was  that  resolution  of  the  24th  of  February  adopted  after  the  res- 
ignation of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor  ! — ^A.  It  was  before 
the  resignation  of  either.    This  is  the  resolution : 

A  RESOLUTION  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Misnasippi- 

Resolred  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  (tvHhthirds  qfeaeh  branch  cMCsrmf 
thenin,)  That  the  ioliowing  articles  be  proposed  to  the  qualified  electors  of  diis  State aa  as 
amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Hiis  State,  to  be  voted  upon  by  them  at  the  next  gen- 
eral election  to  be  held  in  this  State,  either  for  approval  or  rejection,  which,  if  approTed 
by  their  vote,  shall  be  valid  as  a  part  of  the  said  constitution,  namely : 

Article  XIV. 

Section  1.  Sections  11,  of  Article  IV,  and  14,  15,  16.  17,  and  18,  of  Article  V,  of  tbe 
constitution  of  this  State,  are  hereby  abrogated  and  annulled. 
Sec.  2.  The  senate  shall  choose  a  president  from  among  its  members. 
Sec.  3.  When  the  office  of  governor  shall  become  vacant  bj  death  or  otherwise,  the  preaideot 
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of  the  senate  shall  possess  the  powers  and  dischar^  the  duties  of  said  office,  and  receive 
compensation  as  the  governor  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  office  of  such  governor. 
Wben  the  governor  shall  be  absent  from  the  State  or  unable  from  protracted  illness  lO 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  the  president  of  the  senate  shall  discharge  the  duties  of 
8<ud  office  and  receive  said  compensation  until  the  governor  be  able  to  resume  his  duties ; 
bat  if  from  disability  or  otherwise  the  president  of  the  senate  shall  be  incapable  of  per- 
forming said  duties  or  if  be  be  absent  from  the  State  or  if  there  be  no  president  of  the 
senate,  then  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  assume  the  ottice  of  gov- 
ernor and  perform  said  duties  and  receive  the  same  compensation  as  the  governor ;  and 
in  case  of  the  inability  of  the  foregoing  officers  to  discbarge  the  duties  of  governor,  the  sec- 
retary of  state  shall  convene  the  senate  to  elect  a  president,  who  shall  assume  the  office  of 
gx>vernor,  and  discharge  the  duties  and  receive  the  compensation  thereof. 
By  limitation,  February  24.  1876. 

It  seems  that  the  act  of  the  legislature  dispeDsing  with  the  lieuteDant- 
govenior^  in  abrogation  of  the  constitational  provision  for  the  lieuten- 
ant-governor, was  enacted  nearly  a  month  after  the  legislature  had 
passed  the  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  statut^es  which  you  regard  as  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution  f  .If  so,  you  may  call  attention  to  them  t 
— ^A.  I  might  refer  to  the  registration-act.  The  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi,  article  7,  section  3,  prescribes  the  oath  to  be  taken 
by  the  qualified  electors  before  they  are  entitled  to  register  as  voters. 

Q.  You  may  give  that. — A.  It  is  article  7,  section  3,  page  663 : 

The  legislature  shall  provide,  by  law,  for  the  registration  of  all  persons  entitled  to  vote 
at  any  election,  and  all  persons  entitled  to  register  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  the  iollowiug 
oath  or  affirmation : 

I, , do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm,)  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I  am 

twenty- one  years  old  ;  that  I  have  resided  in  this  State  six  months,  and  in County 

one  month  ;  that  I  will  faithfully  support  and  obey  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  same : 
BO  help  me  God. 

This  registration-act  of  1876  requires  an  additional  oath. 

Q.  Call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that,  giving  the  section  and 
clause. — A.  It  is  an  act  approved  April  7, 1876,  requiring  a  different 
and  additional  oath  to  that  prescribed  by  the  constitution,  and  will  be 
foand  in  the  pamphlet  acts  at  page  70. 

Q.  Read  the  oath  as  required  by  that  act. — A.  It  is : 

Sec.  5.  Be  it  Jurther  enacted.  That  the  county  board  of  rej^istration  shall,  on  receipt 
of  the  blank  books,  as  aforesaid,  complete  the  preparation  ot  the  same  hj  assigning  one 
book  for  each  election-districts  designating  the  same  by  the  name  of  such  election- 
district,  and  numbering  the  same  according  to  the  supervisor's  district  in  which  it 
may  be  located.  The  said  county  board  shall  designate  one  of  their  number  to  register 
the  voters  in  the  county,  who  shall,  at  the  times  and  places  of  registration  as  published, 
make  a  faithful  and  complete  registration  of  all  the  qualified  voters  in  the  county, 
aasigning  each  voter  to  the  registration-book  of  the  election-district  of  his  residence,  and 
registering  him  only  while  registering  voters  in  the  election-district  in  which  such  voter  re- 
sioes,  and  shall  require  each  voter  to  state,  under  oath,  in  what  election-district  of  the* 
county  he  resides  at  the  time  of  registering,  and  in  what  portion  of  such  district,  and,  if 
resident  in  any  incorporated  city  or  town,  in  what  ward  of  said  city  or  town,  and  his  occu- 
pation and  where  prosecuted,  and,  if  in  the  employ  of  any  one^  whom,  where,  and  the 
nature  of  such  employment. 

Q.  Are  there  any  further  objectionable  statutes  ? — A.  The  legislature 
at  the  same  session  repealed  the  law  enforcing  a  tax  for  school  purposes. 

Q.  Was  that  in  violation  of  the  constitution  as  you  understand  it  I 
Does  the  constitution  make  provision  for  it? — A.  The  constitution  makes 
provision  that  the  schools  shall  be  maintained  in  each  county. 

Q.  You  may  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that  provision. — 
A.  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  ill  violation  of  the  constitution  itself,  but  it 
is  a  failure  to  raise  money  to  carry  on  the  schools. 

Q.  Please  read  it. — A.  It  is  provided  in  article  8  of  the  constitu- 
tion: 
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Sec.  5.  A  public  school  or  schools  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school- distriet,  at  leiit 
four  months  in  each  year.  Any  school-district  neglecting  to  maintain  such  school  oricboois, 
shall  be  deprived,  for  that  year,  of  its  proportion  of  the  income  of  the  free-school  fattd,  ud 
of  all  funds  arising  from  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Q.  What  18  the  provision  of  the  statute  that  repeals  the  law  forrais- 
ing  money  ! — A.  The  legislature  had  provided  formerly  for  a  tax  of  foar 
mills  'y  more  recently  for  a  tax  of  two  mills. 

Q.  For  school  purposes  f — A.  For  school  purposes. 

Q.  Yon  mean  a  State  tax  ? — A.  A  State  tax  for  school  purposes.  And 
the  legislature  of  1876  repealed  the  act,  and  we  have  now  no  State 
tax  for  school  purposes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  money  raised  now  in  the  State ;  and,  if  so,  by  what 
system  t  I  mean  since  this  repeal. — A.'Tbere  is  money  being  raised  for 
school  purposes  there  under  article  8,  section  6,  of  the  constitutioD. 

Q.  Eead  that. — A.  It  is : 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  he  established  a  common*8chool  fund,  which  shall  consist  of  tbe 
proceeds  of  the  lands  now  belonginj^  to  the  8tate  heretofore  granted  bj  the  United  Stites, 
and  of  the  lands  known  as  **  swamp-lands/'  except  the  swamp-lands  lying  and  situated  ob 
Pearl  River,  in  the  counties  of  Hancock,  Marion,  Lawrence,  Simpson,  and  Copiah,  and  of 
all  lands  now  or  hereafter  vested  in  the  State  by  escheat  or  purchase,  or  forfeiture  for  taxes,  tod 
the  clear  proceeds  of  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  any  breach  of  the  pent! 
laws,  and  all  moneys  received  for  licenses  granted  under  the  general  laws  of  the  State  for  tie 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  keeping  of  dram-shops :  all  moneys  paid  as  an  equivalfot  for 
persons  exempt  from  military  diity,  and  the  funds  arising  from  the  consolidating  of  tbecoD- 
gressionaUtownship  funds,  and  the  lands  belongpug  thereto,  together  with  all  moneys  dosatH 
to  the  State  for  school  purposes,  which  funds  shall  be  securely  invested  in  United  Stales 
bonds  aud  remain  a  perpetual  fund,  which  may  be  increased  but  not  diminished,  theinterat 
of  which  shall  be  inviolably  appropriated  for  the  support  of  free  schools. 

Under  this  section  of  the  constitution  there  is  being  raised  mooey 
each  year  for  a  partial  support  of  the  public  schools. 

Q.  Before  the  act  of  1876  money  wafi  being  raised  under  that  pro- 
vision, and  in  addition  to  it  there  was  a  two-mill  tax  f — A.  And  in  addi- 
tion-to  it  a  two-mill  tax. 

Q.  And  the  two-mill  tax  has  been  repealed  t — A.  It  has  been  repealed. 
In  reference  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution  creating  a  penuaneot 
school-fund,  I  would  say  that  by  a  resolution  of  the  legislature  io  187^ 
the  republican  legislature — there  was  a  proposition  to  amend  this  sec- 
tion of  the  constitution  so  as  to  use  the  permanent  school-fund  for  pres- 
ent purposes. 

Q.  That  is,  to  use  it  as  it  came  in  instead  of  investing  it  f-— A.  Toom 
it  as  it  came  in  instead  of  investing  it  and  holding  it  as  a  school-fand. 

Q.  Was  the  constitution  so  amended  ? — A.  It  was  so  amended. 

Q.  So  that  it  is  now  being  used  in  that  way  t — ^A.  It  is  now  bein^ 
used  in  that  way. 

*   Q.  And  is  not  being  accumulated  as  a  permanent  fund  f^A.  Ex- 
actly. 

By  Mr.  Hooeeb,  (representing  Mr.  Keman :) 

Q.  What  legislature  passed  that  f — A.  The  republican  legislatore  of 
1875  passed  the  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  And  it  was  submitted  to  the  people  and  accepted  f — ^A.  Tes,8ir; 
and  then  acted  upon  by  the  democraticr  legislature  of  1876. 

Q.  Now  state  what  the  present  condition  of  the  fund  is,  and  what  is 
being  raised  as  a  fund,  if  you  know.  Is  the  amount  adequate  for  the 
support  of  the  schools,  so  as  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
stitution that  the  schools  shall  be  maintained  f — A.  lam  not  able  to 
state  the  amount  now  being  raised.    There  was  an  aghcultaral  fandof 
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upwards  of  $200,000— upwards  of  |300,000,  I  tbink— that  was  bor- 
rowed by  the  legislature  from  the  school  fund  and  appropriated  to  gen- 
eral purposes  by  the  act  of  1876.  This  fund  was  invested  in  State 
bonds  at  8  percent.  It  was  ordered  to  be  re-invested  in  bonds  drawing 
5  per  cent,  interest  with  twenty  years  to  run. 

Q.  State  bonds! — A.  State  bonds.  The  loss  to  the  school-fund  is 
about  $136,000  in  the  twenty  years. 

Q.  That  was  done  by  a  democratic  legislature! — A.  That  was  by  the 
democratic  legislature  of  1876. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  are  not  able  to  state  what  the  reve- 
nue will  be  for  school  purposes! — A.  I  am  not  able  now.  I  have  no 
data  before  me  by  which  I  can  be  guided  in  stating  as  to  the  amount. 

Q.  Were  those  State  bonds  that  were  drawing  8  per  cent.! — A. 
Mississippi  State  bonds,  drawing  8  per  cent. 

Q.  Were  they  due  ! — A.  A  portion  of  them  were  due,  and  were  paid 
the  early  part  of  1876. 

Q.  Then  the  money  was  in  the  treasury! — ^A.  The  money  for  those 
bonds  was  in  treasury,  and  was  used  last  year  for  general  purposes. 

Q.  And  replaced  or  paid  by  the  issue  of  bonds  drawing  5  per  cent. ! 
— A.  Drawing  5  per  cent.,  with  twenty  years  to  run. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  loss  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  interest! — A.  A 
loss  of  3  per  cent.  I  think  the  amount  was  $227,000,  and  the  loss 
of  3  per  cent,  per  annum  on  that  amount  makes,  I  believe,  $136,000  iu 
the  course  of  twenty  years. 

Q.  Was  there  any  necessity  for  that  change  ! — A.  None  that  T  know 
of  except  to  raise  money  for  general  purposes.  It  was  borrowed  from 
the  school-fund  for  general  purposes. 

Q.  It  could  have  been  raised  without  that,  could  it  not !— A.  By  tax- 
ation, as  formerly.  It  was  the  means  of  enabling  the  legislature  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  taxation  of  the  State. 

Q.  At  the  expense  of  the  school-fund  ! — A.  At  the  expense  of  the 
school-fund. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  figured  up  to  see  what  the  loss  to  the  school-fund 
would  be  from  the  dropping  off  of  the  two- mill  tax! — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Have  yoq  the  valuation  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  by  which  you 
could  make  the  calculation  ! — A.  I  have  not  tnat  before  me. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  treasurer's  report ! 

Mr.  Money.  It  is  in  the  auditor's  report.  That  is  made  up,  because 
the  law  requires  it  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  common  fund 

Mr.  Teller.  Out  of  what  common  fund  do  you  mean  ! 

Mr.  Money.  The  fund  in  the  treasury. 

Mr.  Telleb.  Do  yon  mean  the  general  taxation  ! 

Mr.  Money.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Telleb.  My  recollection  is  that  if  there  should  be  a  failure  to 
collect  it,  or  if  the  ordinary  expenses  shall  absorb  all  the  funds,  then  it 
is  not  paid  in. 

The  Witness.  Yed,  sir;  I  understand  it  is  not  to  be  set  apart  for  that 
purpose  unless  it  is  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  Unless  there  is  a  surplus,  you  mean  ! — A.  Un- 
less it  is  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  You  may  give  that  provision. — A.  I  will  read  from  the  Pamphlet 
Acts,  page  93,  the  seventh  section : 

Sec.  7.  Be  it  further  enacted^  That  all  money  comiofi:  into  the  State  treasury  on  ac- 
count of  licenses  to  retail  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  fines  and 
forfeitures,  and  proceeds  of  land  forfeited  to  the  State  for  non-payment  of  taxes,  sitall  be 
distributed  on  the  first  Oay  of  January  to  the  several  counties  m  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
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vided  in  section  C  for  the  distribntion  of  funds  now  in  the  treasttry,  and  the  wansotg  is- 
sued for  the  distribntion  of  the  school-fund,  as  provided  in  this  act,  shall  not  be  traosfenble, 
but  payable  and  receivable  by  the  officers  only  as  herein  directed.  The  levy  of  two  miUsfer 
school  purposes  is  hereby  repealed,  and  if  the  whole  amount  distributed  under  tke  provis- 
ions of  this  act  be  less  than  the  whole  amount  derived  from  a  tax  of  two  mills  for  the  iut 
fiscal  year,  then  the  State  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  transfer  froa  the 
general  fund  to  the  school-fund  a  sufficient  amount  to  make  up  such  deficiency,  which  skdl 
be  distributed  as  aforesaid. 

I  will  state  in  this  connection  the  effect  these  statutes  have  npon  the 
school-fund.  The  agricultural  school-fund  was  a  permanent  fond.  It 
was  invested  in  State  bonds,  a  portion  of  which  had  matured,  at  eight 
per  cent.  That  was  borrowed  by  the  legislature  and  applied  to  gen- 
eral purposes ;  and  the  general  fund,  if  on  hand,  appropriated  io  Ilea  of 
the  two-mill  tax.  The  two-mill  tax  was  repealed,  and  the  loss  faiU 
upon  the  agricultural  school-fund. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  wish  to  say  about  the  legisla- 
tion f — A.  There  are  some  resolutions  of  the  legislature  passed  at  that 
session.  I  have  not  the  journals  with  me.  It  is  with  regard  to  chang- 
ing the  organization  of  the  supreme  court. 

Q.  State  what  was  done. — A.  After  articles  of  impeachment  were 
preferred  against  Governor  Ames,  the  chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court 
being  required  by  the  constitution  to  preside  on  the  impeachment  trial, 
the  legislature  passed  a  resolution  asking  the  chief-justice  to  resign  bis 
position  as  chief-justice,  (still  remaining  on  the  bench,)  until  the  emer- 
gency had  passed,  and  then  he  could  be  reelected  to  his  position  as 
chief-justice. 

"  Q.  The  legislature  passed  such  a  resolution  f — A.  Passed  such  a  res- 
olution, and, the  supreme  court  acted  upon  it.  The  chief-jastic^  did 
resign,  and  they  elected  a  member  of  the  bench  as  chief-justice  for  the 
emergency  of  trying  the  governor  in  the  impeachment  case. 

Q.  Who  was  the  chief-justice  at  that  time  ? — A.  E.  G.  Peyton  was 
chief-justice. 

Q.  Whom  did  they  elect  in  his  place  ? — A.  They  elected  Justice  Sim- 
rail. 

Q.  He  was  a  member  of  the  court  ? — A.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
court ;  on  the  bench. 

Q.  What  was  the  object  of  having  the  chief  justice  resign !— A.  I 
suppose  they  preferred  the  other  man  to  be  chief-justice  at  that  trial 
It  was  alleged,  however,  in  the  resolution,  that  the  chief-justice  was  in 
ill  health.  ' 

Q.  Was  he  re-appointed  chief -justice  ? — A.  No,  sir.  There  is  a  further 
history  connected  with  it.  The  legislature  following  this  passed  an  act 
giving,  as  it  were,  a  pension  to  chief-justices,  under  certain  circnm- 
stances,  who  would  retire  from  the  bench.  Chief- Justice  Peyton  ac- 
cepted that,  and  retired. 

Q.  What  did  they  give  him ;  was  it  a  salary  ? — A.  A  salary  of  $3,000 
a  year. 

Q.  For  life! — A.  During  the  remainder  of  his  term  of  office.  Here- 
tired  under  that  act  of  the  legislature,  and  Governor  Stone  filling  the 
vacancy  by  appointment. 

Q.  Peyton  was  a  republican,  was  he  nott — A.  Peyton  wasa  repuWi- 
can. 

Q.  What  was  this  other  man  who  was  elected  in  his  place,  Justice 
Simrall  f — A.  He  had  formerly  acted  with  the  republican  party,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  he  could  be  called  a  partisan  now  at  all. 

Q.  Is  he  still  on  the  bench  ? — A.  Still  on  the  bench ;  a  very  able  judge, 
too. 
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e  appointed,  I  suppose,  as  chiefjastice,  a  democrat  t — A.  Yes, 
ndge  Tarbell's  term  of  office  expired,  and  Governor  Stone  ap- 
democrat  in  his  stead,  so  that  the  supreme  bench  is  now  eu- 
ocratic. 

he  members  ? — A.  Two  of  them  are  decided  democrats,  and 
irall — I  do  not  know  that  he  chiims  to  l^  a  partisan  now.  He 
no  part  in  politics  at  nil.  I  will  say  in  this  connection,  how- 
I  think  we  have  a  very  able  bench  in  Mississippi, 
are  not  finding  any  fault  with  the  appointments  at  all  ? — A. 
think  that  those  appointments  were  good.  In  thi<i  way  the 
ourt  was  re-organized. 

ere  anything  in  that  connection  which  you  wish  to  state! — 
bad  been  said  about  the  expenditures  in  the  administration  of 
government,  and  upon  that  question  the  canvass  had  been 
:*ar  as  any  canvass  was  made;  and  in  the  attempt  to  reduce 
res  and  to  curtail  salaries,  iees,  &c.,  the  legislature  provided 
ssessor  of  taxes  should  receive  a  commission  on  the  amount 
and,  in  addition  to  that  commission,  should  receive  fifty  cents 
man  who  failed  to  deliver  a  list  of  his  taxes  to  the  assessor; 
paid  to  the  assessors,  and  collected  by  t\n^  sheriff,  it  should 
-tive  cents  for  each  tax-payer.    This,  in  many  counties,  pro- 
enormous  salary  for  the  tax-assessor. 

t  canvass  do  you  refer  to  when  you  say,  "  During  the  can- 
II.  The  canvass  of  the  fall  of  1875. 

ou  mean  to  say  that  you  gave  him  a  commission  on  the  val- 
A..  A  commission  on  the  valuation  on  the  tax  list  taken  by 
in  addition  to  that,  50  cents  for  every  taxpayer  who  failed  to 

St. 

t  was  the  effect  of  that  ?  To  increase  the  valuation  ! — A.  I 
V  that  it  had  that  effect  at  all.  I  think  not.  But  the  effect 
npel  the  people  of  the  county  to  pay  to  the  tax -assessors, 
they   were  not  prompt  in  delivering  their  roll,  a  very  large 

►uld  suppose  the  effect  would  be  to  raise  the  valuation,  if  he 
mission  ? — A.  It  did  not  have  that  effect,  I  think.  With  re- 
e  le<];islatiou  on  the  subject  of  taxes  in  our  State,  I  will  make 
k:  The  taxes  have  been  very  high  there — higher  than  they 
resulting  from  the  fact  that  the  people  were  unwilling  to  sub- 
republican  government  of  the  JState,  unwilling  to  pay  taxes, 
to  give  a  list  of  their  taxable  property,  and  when  ren<lered, 
ions  were  exceedingly  low,  which  necessitated  a  higher  per 
the  valuations  to  raise  a  given  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  Hooker  : 

t  year  are  you  speaking  of  now  ? — A.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
1872  to  1875. 

Mr.  Teller  : 

ompared  with  what  has  been  since! — ^A.  As  compared  with 
»een  since.  As  valuations  on  property  go  down  the  rate  per 
)st  go  up  in  order  to  raise  a  given  sum  of  money, 
ou  know  anything  about  the  financial  condition  of  the  State 
ippi,  as  it  was  in  1875?  Do  you  know  what  its  debt  was,  &c.T 
indebtedness  of  the  State  in  January,  1876,  at  the  time  of  the 

administration,  as  given  by  the  treasurer's  report 

^rposing.)   The  democratic  treasurer? — A.  The  democratic 
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treasurer.  He  was  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  went  into  oflBce  the 
Ist  of  January  and  made  a  report.  The  indebtedness  was  $1,047,000. 
The  taxes  coming  in  then,  being  collected,  of  1875,  were  sufficient  to  pay 
about  one-half  of  that  amount,  leaving  the  outstanding  State  indebted- 
ness at  about  half  a  million  dollars,  say.  This  does  not  include  the  debt 
due  to  the  school-fund  of  the  State,  contracted  many  years  ago,  opon 
which  the  interest  only  need  be  paid. 

Q.  As  I  understand,  that  school-fund  was  raised  out  of  donatiora 
of  public  land,  &c.,  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  There 
is  quite  a  history  about  it. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  merely  want  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  debt  created  by 
the  present  administration  or  by  its  predecessor.  In  fact  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  a  debt  at  all. 

The  Witness.  The  actual  indebtedness  of  the  State  January  1, 1876, 
I  give  at  $1,047,000. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  last  report,  of  1877,  shows  ? — A.  As  shown 
by  the  treasurer's  ireport,  January  1,  1877,  it  was  $743,094.51. 

Q.  That  does  not  include  the  school  fund,  does  it ! — A.  Exclusive  of 
the  school-fund. 

Q.  Wiiat  are  the  back  taxes  there!  Ife  there  any  allusion  made  to 
that  ? — A.  I  have  not  examined  this  report  on  that  point.  The  tiixeson 
the  1st  of  January^  1876,  were  9J  mills,  including  2  mills  school-tax. 

Q.  Seven  and  a  qarter  without  the  school-tax  ? — A.  Yes,sir.  Itwasre- 
duced  by  the  legislature  of  1870  to  GJ,  repealing  the  2  mill  tax  for  school 
purposes,  a  net  reduction  of  three  quarters  of  a  mill.  One  mill  would 
raise  about  $112,000  ;  three-fourths  of  a  mill  about  $84,000;  and  thus  to 
enable  the  legislature  to  reduce  the  taxes  three-fourths  of  a  niilltOr 
$84,000,  they  used  cash  on  hand,  about  $102,000. 

Q.  From  the  school-fund  ? — A.  From  the  school-fund,  and  the  surplus 
of  the  fund  collected  to  pay  interest  on  bonds. 

Q.  During  the  repul)lican  administration  previous  to  187C,  had  tie 
republican  administration  of  the  State  constructed  or  repaired  any  pub- 
lic buildings,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  and  conducted  any  general  im- 
provement f  If  so,  state  what. — A.  I  had  occasion  to  examine  that 
question,  but  have  not  the  data  now  before  me. 

Q.  Can  you  speak  in  general  terms  of  what  they  tlid  ? — A.  I  can  speak 
ia  (general  terms,  but  more  accurately  if  I  had  testimony  that  I  gave  a 
year  ago. 

Q.  (xave  where! — A.  Before  the  Boutwell  committee.  There  is  a 
statement  there  that  I  prepared  on  that  subject  and  it  may  refresh  my 
recollection. 

Q.  Is  that  a  document  that  you  submitted? — A.  This  is  a  document 
that  I  submitted  to  that  committee. 

Q.  You  may  submit  that  document  to  this  committee. — A.  1  submit 
this  statement,  which  I  think  is  correct. 

Q.  What  volume  is  it  in  f — A.  Volume  second,  of  the  Boutwell  com- 
mittee, from  page  109  to  218  of  the  documentary  portion  of  the  report. 

Q.  This  shows  it  correctly! — A.  It  shows  it  as  1  then  stated.  I  think 
it  is  about  correct. 

Statement  of  G.  E.  Harris^  attomty'gcneral  of  Mississippi, 

The  violence  and  intimidation  inanp^urated  and  practiced  by  the  democracy  of  Mi«i»'PP^ 
]a«t  fMJl.  as  a  mentis  of  takinj;^  possession  of  the  State  (government,  was  a  policy  of  no  re- 
cent invention.  The  "  white-line  *'  movement  in  this  State  to  deiVat  reconstrucii*  ii.«o<l  'I* 
laws  pas  e<l  in  pursuance  of  it,  was  inaugurated  as  early  as  1867  and  l^G*^.  Ases'lvM 
Octob  r  15, 1867,  the  Clarion,  the  leading  organ  of  that  dale,  speaking  of  the  conpressiootl 
plan  of  leconstruction,  says : 
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THE  RECONSTRUCTION  PARTY— THE  REACTION. 

We  bid  God-speed  to  any  party  in  the  North  which  is  struggling  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
mr  oppressed  section.  He  who  asserts  that  the  Clarion  has  abused  the  northern  democracy, 
»r  any  other  organization  or  set  of  men  who  are  inspired  by  so  noble  and  generous  a  spirit, 
las  not  correctly  understood  us. 

We  have  said  that  the  northern  democrats  do  not  mean  to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  Presi- 
Icnt  in  the  event  lie  opposes  physical  resistance  to  the  attempt  of  Congress  to  expel  him 
rom  office.  Wo  are  warranted  in  this  opinion  by  the  language  of  the  New  York  World  and 
)lher  leading  democratic  papers.  They  do  not  regard  him  as  a  member  of  their  party,  do 
lot  assume  any  responsibility  for  his  acts,  and  will  sustain  him  with  their  votes  precisely  to 
he  extent  that  they  accord  with  their  views.  We  have  said  that  no  matter  how  signal  may 
)e  the  victories  which  the  democracy  may  achieve  in  the  fall  elections,  they  will  not  pre- 
sent the  present  Congress  from  enforcing  its  reconstruction  policy,  for  the  simple  reason 
hat  no  members  are  elected  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives.  except  in  two  or  three  in- 
itances  to  fill  vacancies,  and  that  the  present  dominant  party  is  installed  in  power  be- 
rond  the  time  which  will  be  required  to  consummate  the  re-organization  of  the  excluded 
States. 

None  but  a  fool  would  draw  the  inference  from  this  simple  statement  of  an  indisputable 
isict  that  we  have  censured  the  northern  democracy  for  their  opposition  to  Congress  :  and 
lone  but  a  knave,  understanding  what  we  have  said,  would  so  represent  us. 

The  very  terms  of  the  reconstruction  platform  imply  that  re-orgauiza  ion  under  the  con- 
^-cssional  plan  is  accepted  as  an  alternative  between  burdens,  and  a  readiness  gladly  to  ac- 
ept  milder  terms  if  the  Govt^rmnei.t  of  our  conquerors  should  so  direct.  There  is  no 
larty  in  the  S  >uth  but  the  radicals  that  ind  rse  as  ju^t  and  liberal  the  military  bills.  The 
tarty  to  which  we  belong  characterizes  them  as  '*  oppressive  and  impolitic,"  and  under  tL3 
►elief  that  their  **  rejeetion  will  lead  to  accumulated  oppressions,  ^nd  the  infliction  of  disa- 
lilities  exceeding  those  already  provided,'*  they  advise  the  re-organizition  of  the  Slate  gov- 
mment  in  accordance  with  thrm.  No  language  could  more  clearly  imply  that  they  are 
cccpted  under  durese,  as  a  compulsory  measure,  after  resistance  has  become  hopeless,  pre- 
isely  as  a  general  surrenders  his  army  to  avert  its  wholesale  slaughter. 

The  reconstruction  party,  once  for  all,  let  us  say,  have  no  idea  of  going  beneath  a  tide 
rbich  may  be  set  in  any  direction,  or  by  any  paity,  for  alleviating  the  condiiion  of  their 
irostrate  and  suffering  section  ;  but  at  the  same  tinie  they  will  not  be  deluded  by  false  ex- 
lectations  into  a  step  which  will  imperil  the  right  of  suifrage  secured  under  the  congre.s- 
ional  plan  to  the  great  mass  of  the  white  ciiizens  of  the  State,  and  thus  turn  over  its  re- 
Tganization,  as  in  Tennessee,  to  the  negrofs  and  a  few  whites  who  can  take  the  test  oath, 
,nd  which  may  lead  to  the  imposition  cf  still  more  oppressive  pecuniary  exactions,  in  the 
orm  of  taxes,  to  pay  the  two  and  a  half  billions  of  debt  contracted  on  account  of  the  war 
or  our  subjugation.  In  the  event  of  the  njection  of  the  present  plan,  this  Congress  has  the 
lower  to  entbrce  these  measures  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  result  of  the  fall 
lections.  Time,  which  proves  all  things,  will  soon  demonstrate  the  correctness  of  this 
'iew. 

If  the  present  "  reaction  "  should  culminate  in  the  permanent  ascendancy  of  the  democ- 
Bcy  in  the  Government  Acrf«/Vcr,  that  party  will  uvqucstionably  overthrow  the  organizations 
ehich  maybe  establi'^hr.d  unrftrtht  present  latcs,  as  rradily  as  they  wuuid  i  eject  govcifimetUsformed 
inticr  oihirs^  tmbracwg  wore,  oppresbire  prociswtis.  They  would  rightly  hold  the  one  to  be 
IS  compulsory  as  the  other,  as  unconstitutional  as  the  other,  and  the  difference  between 
hem  to  be  not  in  piineiple,  but  in  degree.  The  chances  of  future  relief,  whether  great  or 
jmall,  will  not,  therefore,  be  impaire<l  by  organizing  under  the  present  plan,  and  thus  secur> 
ng  beyond  contingency  to  the  whites  their  light  of  suffrage.  Nor  will  they  be  improved  in 
his  particular  by  ujecting  this  plan  and  bringing  upon  ourselves  another,  which  will  inev- 
tably.  for  a  time  at  least,  woik  the  disfranchisement  of  all  but  the  negroes  and  the  whites 
ivho  can  take  the  iron-clad  oath. 

And  this  is  the  leading  democratic  organ  in  the  State. 

They  organized  what  was  called  the  '*  democratic  while  man's  party."  The  Clarion,  the 
leading  democratic  organ  of  the  State,  January  2tif  1668,  in  speaking  of  the  objects  ot  this 
aew  organization,  says : 

ORGANIZE  !      ORGANIZE  !  ! 
State  convention  of  conservatives. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  white  man's  party  of  Mississippi  has 
Issued  a  call  for  a  State  convention  of  the  white  people  of  the  State,  to  be  held  at  Jackson, 
on    Wednesday^  Ftbruary  J 9. 

We  trust  that  this  call  will  receive  the  attention  which  the  importance  of  the  crisis  de- 
mands. 

The  object  of  the  convention  is  to  provide  a  plan  for  concentrating  the  strength  of  the 
sonaervative  people  of  the  State,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ratification  of  a  constitution  which 
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the  revealed  purposes  of  the  Jacohin  leaders  indicate  will  TiTtaally  transfer  the  whole  rot- 
iupr  privileg^e  to  the  negro  population. 

Not  satiiified  with  ii^ving  the  nepro  a  share  in  the  govemment  of  the  State,  the  **«bitB 
demagogues  *' and  '* adventurers  "  now  propose  to  confer  upon  him,  ignorant, sto'id,  aod 
utterly  incapable  as  he  is,  the  almost  exclusive  privilege  of  suffrage  :  and  thus,  oniier  the 
management  of  these  sworn  euomins  of  their  race,  these  '*  white  demagogues  **  and  **adTHh 
turers  "  intend  that  the  sword  of  power  shall  be  wielded  by  the  hands  of  ignorance  and 
iniquity  for  the  purposes  of  plunder  and  revenge. 

To  defeat  this  infernal  scheme,  which  will  compass,  as  its  authors  intend  it  shall  do,  the 
degradation  and  misery  of  our  white  population  and  the  destruction  of  constitutional  libertr, 
is  un  object  that  must  command  their  uuited  and  untiring  efforts. 

The  proposed  State  convention  will  adopt  a  plan  of  proceeding  in  this  grave  matter. 
Other  questions  intrinsically  important,  but  of  minor  concern  compared  to  this,  willreqan 
the  consideration  of  the  convention. 

Friends  and  fellow-countrymen,  arouse  yourselves  to  action  !  Come  up  in  your  nnmbm, 
and  give  each  to  the  other  the  benefit  of  your  calm  reflections,  and  of  your  fraterLal  tad 
prayerful  counsels. 

To  our  brethren  of  the  presT  who,  like  the  watchful  shepherd  that  seuds  his  shrill  waro. 
ing  athwart  the  darkness,  to  give  Ut.Jce  to  his  flock  that  the  wolf  is  on  the  walk,  areerer 
on  the  lert,  we  would  appeal.  Let  your  voices  be  heard  from  the  watch-towers  wStre  joa 
stand  as  faithful  sentinels,  guarding  the  portals  ot  the  sanctuaries  of  justice  and  the  ttm^ 
of  liberty. 

The  same  paper  on  the  21st  of  February,  1868,  in  speaking  of  the  constitatioDsl  (»»• 
vision  on  the  subject  of  education,  says : 

rtUE  "PUBLIC  EDUCATION"  SCHEME,   SO-CALLED. 

Our  views  of  the  injustice  and  evil  consequences  that  must  inevitably  flow  from  the  en- 
forcement or  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the  pretended  scheme  of  '*  public  t^ucaiioo,"' 
which  has  passed  the  military  convention,  are  strengthened  and  conflrmed  \Thcii  vtv  fiod 
them  reproduced  and  indorsed  by  so  able  ai  d  conscientious  a  coniemporary  as  the  Meibo* 
dist. 

An  intelligent  and  true  friend  of  the  ne^ro,  much  less  of  the  white  race,  can  look  up"«n»he 
measure  with  any  other  feeling  but  that  ol  loathing  and  disgust.  In  ihe  intent  of  tts  autkfn  It 
tet  the  ivdestructtbte  laws  of  God  at  defiance^  and  to  subvert  the  usages  of  the  tthire  race  in  t/oik  m- 
tio:28  of  the  Vnion^  they  hane  sown  the  seeds  of  irradicubU  enmity  and  discord  betuxtm  Vt  twt 
races.  They  cannot,  will  not,  intermingle  on  terms  of  social  equality  a.s  conte:iiplstc-d  hj 
this  odious  scheme.     It  is  contrary  to  nature^  and  her  laics  cannot  he  violated  ttithont  cmtaiiM^ 

sufferinff  and  woe  upon  those  who  raised  the  standard  of  wicked  rebellion  against  them. 

•  »  *  •  •  •  • 

Wo  have  not  before  alluded  to  another  fact  which  occurred  when  the  matter  was  ainkr 
consideration.  Mr.  Field,  (republican, ) 'Lowndes,  introduced  an  amendment  <3es]^De(]  to 
relieve  from  taxation  to  support  these  schools  persons  who  may  not  choose  to  patrooize 
them.  It  is  signrficant  that  this  just  and  reasonable  proposition  was  voted  down,  the  tneaa* 
ing  of  which  action  was  that  the  people  shall  support  these  schools — or  rather  these  inteoiied 
nurseries  of  God-defying  amalgamation — whether  they  place  their  children  within  tberacjB 
of  their  contaminating  influence  or  not !  The  authors  of  the  abomination  had  but  to  go  ao- 
other  step,  and  compel  the  attendance  of  white  children.  Mark  our  prediction,  that  if  the 
negro  domination  scheme  of  government  shall  ever  become  an  accomplished  fact,  this  hinber 
step  will  be  ventured  upon.  It  may  not  be  pertinent  here  to  describe  its  ciinsequeucet.  ff< 
repeat  that  the  worst  enemy  of  the  negro  is  he  who^  in  the  guise  of  frundship,  is  encaurmgis* 
him  to  attempt  these  deeds.      They  are  leading  him  to  his  dtst ruction. 

This  was  the  prevailing  democratic  sentiment  at  that  time.  The  sentiment  has  cbaB<|id 
to  some  extent  among  the  masses,  but  the  true  sentiment  of  the  leading  democratic  or^os 
seems  to  be  the  same.  The  present  Slate  supciintendent  of  education  is  a  democrat,  fimt  sod 
true,  but  a  friend  of  our  system  of  education. 

Pie  published  recently  a  compilation  of  the  school  laws,  with  various  needful  mformttioo, 
advice,  and  instructions ;  his  advice  to  teachers  is  encouraging,  places  the  duty  n}>oo  fl» 
basis  of  Cbribtlanity,  but  the  Vicksburgh  Herald  of  May  12,  1876,  makes  the  folIowiJV 
comment : 

WHEAT    VS.   CHAFF. 

The  recent  pronnnciamiento  of  Prof.  Gatbright,  the  head  center  of  the  edncatiooal  inter- 
ests of  the  State,  contains  some  soitnd  wheat  and  more  or  less  chaff.  His  advice  to  tbe 
teachers  of  the  State  now  working  under  him  was  good,  and  to  that  extent  to  be  comtneoded; 
but  when  he  would  go  further  and  endeavor  to  persuade  iho  daughters  of  our  State  to  enUf 
the  field  as  teachers  of  negro  schools,  it  would  be  strange  if  tbe  proposition  created  mock 
enthusiasm  on  tbe  part  of  those  for  whose  benefit  it  was  mode.    A  lady  who  is  capable  at 
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teaching  at  all,  must  be  sore  in  need  if  sbe  has  to  resort  to  a  colored  scbool-room  to  eke  ont 
%  precarious  existeuce,  and  we  hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  any  true  daughter  of 
Southland  will  ever  bo  put  to  that  necessity.  If  she  is  not  qualified  in  this  regani,  phe  should 
[iot  undertake  to  teach  any  child,  either  white  or  black.  Prof.  Oathright,  no  doubt,  means 
If  ell,  but  that  doesn't  help  his  proposition. 

Upon  the  white-line  proposition,  on  January  23,  1868,  the  Clarion  says: 

*'TI1E  WHITE  mam's  PARTY  ORGANIZED. 

•*By  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  central  committee  appointed  by  the  late  conserva- 
;ive  convention,  to  be  found  in  auother  column  of  this  paper,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  white 
Den  of  the  State  are  to  be  organized  into  one  active  working  mass,  in  opposition  to  the  negro 
IvDasty  now  seeking  to  fasten  itself  forever  upon  the  body-politic  through  the  agency  of  the 
ictH  of  Congress,  and  to  subvert  the  government  of  the  consiitntion. 

**An  early  day  will  be  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  a  State  convention,  in  which  it  is 
lesirnble  that  every  county  will  be  represented.  Our  brethren  of  the  prpss  are  requested  to 
>oblish  these  proceedings,  and  to  urge  the  people  to  meet  in  their  numbers  and  at  once 
^r^anizo  for  thegri^at  struggle.  Let  every  patriot  be  at  his  post.  The  time  for  action  can- 
lot  be  delayed.     'Rise,  fathers^ rise  ;  Rome  demands  your  aid.* 

'^I  need  not  produce  democratic  papers  to  show  the  advice  given  last  fall  and  upon  which 
he  party  acted,  but  here  is  one  to  which  attention  may  be  called.  It  is  only  one  of  a  series 
if  tlireHtening  articles  against  the  legally* constituted  authorities  of  the  State.  It  appeared 
n  the  Clarion,  October  13,  1875,  as  follows : 

**THE  LATEST  PHASE  OF  THE  THREATENED  YAZOO  INVASION. 

*'We  have  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Morgan,  on  second  thought,  has  declined  to  avail 
iimself  of  the  escort  of  negro  militia  into  Yazoo  County,  for  which  be  first  applied  on  the 
alse  and  frivolous  pretext  that  ihe  functions  of  his  office  of  sheriff  have,  or  will  be,  inter- 
ered  with,  but  which  was,  in  fact,  a  scheme  to  take  part  with  the  army  of  the  State  in  his 
private  quarrel  with  parties  in  Yazoo,  to  whom  he  imugines  he  has  given  mortal  affront.  It 
s  p  edible,  therefore,  that  no  attempt  (it  would  be  but  an  ntUmpt^  and  an  abortive  one  at 
hat)  will  be  now  made  to  oxecure  this  part  of  the  programme.  Moigan  knows  that  the 
lutics  iif  the  office  of  sheriff,  from  which  he  has  absconded,  are  being  executed  by  his  depu- 
tes, ntid  with  the  sanction  of  every  white  man  in  the  county,  aud  it  is  possible  that,  aban- 
looing  the  scheme  to  involve  the  State  government  in  bin  personal  quarrel,  he  will  resort  to 
he  civil  authorities  for  protection  against  real  or  imaginary  bodily  dangers  to  himself. 
rbe.se  authorities  are  all  of  his  own  party,  and  as  sheriff  he  has  the  power  to  summon  the 
>osse,  if  need  be.  to  execute  legal  process. 

'*This,  however,  may  be  a  surmise,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  The 
nvasiou  of  Yazoo  County  by  a  lawless  pretended  militia,  armed  to  the  teeth,  wuuld  be  such 
L  trenpass  as  will  justify  the  citizens  of  the  county  in  repelliug  it  for  the  protection  of  their 
Ires,  tlicir  property,  aud  their  sacred  altars.  Let  them  pray  to  God  to  overrule  the  inten- 
100S,  it  they  still  exist,  of  the  public  officials  who  have  control  of  the  question,  and  hope  for 
.be  best — but^  at  the  same  time^to  ue prqjared  for  the  worat.  The  price  of  liberty  is  eternal 
Hgiiarce.^'* 
Then  see  this  from  the  Yazoo  Democrat : 

^^Lant  Monday  evening  the  startling  announcement  flashed  over  the  wires  to  this  place  from 
tackson  that  A.  T.  Morgan  would  leave  that  city,  by  special  train,  for  Vaughn*s  Station, 
irith  a  white  and  negro  militia  company,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  Yazoo  County  and 
'e-iostating  himself  as  sheriff. 

••A  c<»niity  meeting  was  immediately  called  to  take  such  steps  as  were  necessary  to  meet  the 
emergency.  The  niectibg  whs  held  at  eight  o'clock  Tuesday  morning,  in  the  spacious  cot- 
:ou-»hc-d  at  the  landing.  Of  its  proceedings  it  is  unnecessary  lo  speak  The  determination 
depicted  upon  every  countenance  showed,  conclusively,  the  one  bentiment  of  our  people. 

**At  1 1  aVlock  on  that  day,  a  company  of  thirty-five  men  left  our  city,  commanded  by  the 
Btrepid  Capt.  Uenry  M.  Dixon.     (The  company  wan  greatly  augmented  after  it  left.) 

••1  bis  company  was  joined  at  Benton  by  Capt.  II.  L.  Taylor  and  his  gallant  boys  ;  Dr.  B.  R. 
Holmes's  Dover  and  neighborhood  com{)any  ;  Capt.  Jesse  E.  Bell's  Satartia  company,  com- 
Siandcd  by  Captain  Johnson  ;  Capt.  Sam.  Griffin's  Piney  aud  Teheva  Creek  company  ; 
CJaptHinM  Smith  and  Stubbtefield's  Benton  companies,  and  Captain  Mitchell's  Deasonville — 
^ft  brave  a  regiment  as  ever  met  an  enemy — all  under  the  command  of  that  gallant  aud  ex- 
perienced soldier,  Capt.  H.  L.Taylor. 

*'The  companies  were  distributed  as  follows: 

"Captain  Dixon's  command,  then  numbering  fifty,  was  ordered  immediately  to  Vaughn's 
Station,  as  an  advance  guard,  and  reached  their  destination  about  twilight.  They  were  re- 
^Dforced  early  Wednesday  morning  by  Dr.  Holmes's  company  of  fifty  men.  Captain  Mitob- 
^11*8  company  was  stationed  at  Deasonville. 
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*'Tbe  balance  of  tbe  oommand  rested  at  Benton — tbe  wbole  numbering  between  eight  lai 
nine  hundred  men,  all  mounted  and  variously  armed. 

'^Headquarters  were  establinhed  at  Deasonville,  with  couriers  at  proper  stations. 

*'Dr8.  J.  P.  McCormack  and  J.  D.  Burch,  surgeons  of  this  city,  were  at  the  stations  witk 
Captain  Dixon's  company,  Dr.  R.  C.  Henderson  at  Deasonville,  and  Dr.  J.  W.  C.  Smitk 
at  Benton. 

*^Never  was  a  command  more  properly  distributed,  under  better  control,  and  more  eager  for 
the  tray,  than  these  brave  and  gallant  men,  last  Tuesday  night  and  Wecinesday.  Adi!  wt 
venture  the  opinion  that  had  Morgan  and  his  invaders  attempted  a  lauding  in  our  coi.Dtj, 
Vaughn's  Station  would  have  been  known  in  the  future  auuals  of  Mississippi  as  tbe  bkw^ 
ground." 

"The  same  sentiment  prevailed  frcm  1^68  to  1675  and  continues  to-day  and  tbe  bitter 
political  proscription  and  social  ostracism  of  white  republicans  ;  and,  it  is  immaterial  wb<nkr 
he  be  from  the  North  or  the  South,  ir  he  is  republican,  they  try  to  crush  him.  If  a  nortk- 
em  man  comes  here  and  turns  democrat,  he  is  regarded  by  the  democrats  as  an  honest 
gentleman,  but,  if  republican,  it  is  the  reverse. 

*'In  1875,  the  republican  party  being  divided,  and  having  made  blunders,  the  democnts 
seized  upon  it  as  a  favorable  time  for  them  to  carry  out  their  nefarious  plans,  and  tbe  press 
of  the  State  did  not  hesitate  to  advise  a  resort  to  foul  means,  in  language  too  plain  to  be 
misunderstood,  and  by  base  misTe;iesentatious  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  State  tkej 
aroused  the  people  to  act  under  the  pretense  that  it  was  justified  by  the  ciR'omstances:  &od 
it  maj  be  well  enough  to  notice  the  financial  question  and  condition  of  the  State  since  Jts- 
uary,  1870,  as  compared  with  former  years. 

Take,  for  example,  20  years  of  democratic  rule  in  Mississippi,  and  see  what  amcnot  of 
money  their  own  records  show  was  expended,  and  ih«y  held  uninterrupted  sway,  »s  we 
can  best  ascertain  from  the  reports  of  tho  auditor  and  treasurer,  made  to  biennial  sesMioDsof 
their  Ieo:islature.  Take  the  20  years  from  1850  to  1870,  and  compare  it  with  six  jears  of 
republican  rule,  from  1870  to  1875,  inclusive,  the  following  is  shown  : 

Expenditures : 


J850 1295,933  48 

1851   220,407  41 

1852 802,579  70 

1853 229,2r^8  45 

1854  584.296  84 

1855 311,578  19 

1856 784,896  79 

1857  1,067,086  57 

1858 614,a'S9  00 

1859 707,015  00 


5,623,741  49 


1860 
1861 
1862 
18*;3 
1864 
1»65 
1866 
1867 
J868 
J  869 


1,824, 
6,819, 
2,2H', 
5,446, 

1,410, 

1,  Six), 

625, 

52.'), 

46;l. 


536  99 
I6i  79 

794  23 
7;tt06 
25»J  13 

p^l7  29 

2:9  71 


20  20!^,?i)4  95 
5.623,741  49 


Total  expenditures  for  20  years 25, 8:i2,  frl6  44 

Now,  take  the  republican  administration  for  six  years.     Expenditures  for — 


1870  $1,061,249  90 

1871  1,319,626  19 

1872 1,098,031  69 


3, 478, 906  78 


1873 $9r>3.(nooo 

1874 9(»p,3Wl)0 

1875 6IH,25i»00 


2.479,619  00 
3,478,1106  7^ 


Total  expenditures  for  six  years 5, 957, 525  78 

The  twenty  years  of  democratic  administration  show  an  annual  averaffo  of  $1,291,632.31 
The  six  years  of  republican  administration  show  an  annual  average  of  $-^2,9*4^1  96. 

This  u»ay  be  claimed  to  be  unfair,  as  it  embraces-four  years  of  the  war,  but,  f«ir  th«*sake 
ef  fairness,  let  us  strike  out  the  four  years  of  tbe  war,  or  the  amount  expended  duriof^  tbos^ 
four  years,  1861,  1862, 1863,  and  1864,  and  add  in  lieu  thereof  the  amount  exprnded  in  lt*0, 
$(563.536  55,  and  we  have  an  expemliture  of  $12,184,019  06,  or  an  annual  average  of 
$699,200.95,  as  against  $:}92,920.96.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  tho  republican  admiii- 
istration  has  been  more  expensive  than  the  democratic  administration  ;  but  there  are  se^T/al 
reasons  for  ibis:  Before  the  war  the  taxes  were  paid  in  gold  and  silver,  and  everything  much 
cheaper  than  since  the  war;  and  in  January,  1870,  when  the  republicans  came  into  power, 
State  warrants  were  worth  about  sixty  or  sixty  five  cents  on  the  dollar;  the  capitoUnd 
mansion  were  dilapidated:  the  penitentiary  and  lunatic  asylum  were  too  small, aud  bftd  to 
He  extended  and  repaired,  and  all  the  improvements  cost  nearly  two  prices,  bectose  ptj* 
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3iit8  were  made  io  warrants  at  their  rednced  valae.  And  the  jndiciary  system  was  rendered 
>re  expensive  to  the  State  by  dispeusinfsf  with  the  probate  court,  the  expenses  of  which  had 
en  formerly  paid  by  the  counties;  Ibis  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  chancery  court,  and 
e  number  of  citizens  had  more  than  doubled,  and  all  departments  of  State  government 
ndered  necessaiiiy  more  expensive.  And, again,  the  school  system  has  been  carried  on  at 
1  expense  very  large,  a  thing  that  had  never  existed  before  the  war.  The  expenditures  for 
ool  purposes  in  the  six  years  has  been  about  $3*^0,000  per  annum.  Let  us  acid  a  few  items 
aich  have  been  necessary  since  the  war,  and  for  which  no  expenditures  were  ever  made  by 
e  democracy,  by  way  of  annual  averages,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  why  it  is  that 
s  expendilai'es  have  been  larger  than  formerly : 

>r  school  purposes,  (as  above) $320, 000 

obate-court  business  by  the  chancery  court,  (probate  salaries  by  the  counties,) 

(Code,lH57.  p.4-23) 3(i,?00 

reiagc  annual  improvements  on  public  buildings,  about 100,000 

runty  record,  &c.,  furnished,  (destroyed  during  the  war,  and  exhausted,  dec).  ]2, 500 

Making  an  average  per  annum  of 469, 200 

Take  this  from  the  average,  $992,920.96,  leaves  $523,720.96.  These  were  necessary  ex- 
Qses.  never  incurred  by  a  democratic  administration.  The  only  common-school  system  in 
<  State  before  the  war  seem  d  to  be  a  well-organized  system  to  squander  the  school -fund 
the  State  as  rapidly  as  the  same  was  donated  to  the  State  by  the  Government,  as  the  his- 
y  of  the  fund  will  show.  Take  these  items  from  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  six  years 
republican  administration,  and  the  average  is  reduced  per  year  to  $523,720.96.  Thus 
>wing  the  average  annual  expense  of  the  republican  administration  to  be,  on  the  old  basis 
State  expenses,  actually  $75,4)^0  less  than  the  average  expenses  under  the  democratic  rule 
twenty  years,  with  less  than  one-hnlf  of  the  citizens  to  be  governed,  and  ar-  a  time  when 
penditures  everywhere  were  largely  in  advance  of  foiiuer  years.  Many  other  items  of 
iraordiuary  expenses  have  been  incurred  since  January,  ]670,  not  included  in  these  state- 
nis. 

This,  I  think,  shows  a  fair  statement  of  the  expenditures  for  the  last  26  years,  20  years  of 
aiocratic  rule  and  6  years  of  republican  rule. 

The  taxes  have  been  increased  and  decreased  for  the  various  State  purposes  for  the  .six 
ars  alluded  to  t:s  follows  :  1870,5  mills  on  the  dollar;  in  1871  it  was  4  mills  ;  in  1872, 8|^ 
lis;  in  IH73  it  was  Ui^  mills;  in  1874  it  was  14  mills;  in  1875  it  was  9^.  In  the  last 
ee  years  there  was  a  school-tax  as  follows :  1873  and  Ih74  a  school-tax  i»f  4  mills,  and  for 
To  2  mills.  This  is  included  in  the  above  estimate,  and  the  counties  were  restricted  in 
?ir  levies  for  county  purposes  as  follows:  By  act  of  1872,  the  counties  wer«*  prohibited 
•m  levying  a  tax  which,  with  the  State  and  school  tax  added,  shall  not  exceed  25  mills  on 
3  dollar,  and  in  1875  they  were  restricted  to  20  mills  on  the  dollar. 

It  seems  that  the  real  complaint  of  the  people  of  the  State,  as  to  the  burden  of  taxation, 
9WS  out  of  the  fact  that  the  tnxable  property  (if  the  Stato  is,  in  the  main,  unproductive; 
d  to  evade  the  tax,  the  tax-payers,  in  giving  their  property  to  the  assessor,  place  it  far 
low  its  actual  value,  and  continue  year  after  year-  to  n^duce  the  taxable  values  of  the 
9perty ;  and  in  order  to  raise  a  given  sum  of  money,  the  legislature  must  raise  the  per 
titiim.  As  the  values  decrease  the  per  centum  must  be  increased  to  raise  the  same  amount 
revenue. 

The  trtxes  have  been  reduced  by  the  democrats.  The  tax,  as  we  have  seen,  was  9^  mills 
it  year  ;  now  it  has  been  reduced  to  OJ  mills,  a  reduction  of  2|  mills.  But  how  did  they 
it?  In  the  first  place  they  levied  no  school-tax  at  all.  They  found  on  hand,  as  they  say, 
sh  cnoucrh  in  the  treasuiy  to  run  the  schools  this  year.  This  had  accumulated  as  a  per- 
ir:ent  8choi>l-fund  under  the  republican  administration,  and  the  constitution  was  changed 
ider  republican  auspicef»,  so  that  the  democrats  have  used  ihe  permanent  fund  for  prehent 
irpo^es,  and  so  the  '-^-njill  tax  has  been  dropped,  and  then  the  actual  reduction  is  or  ly  |  ef 
Dill.  And  to  enable  them  to  make  that  reduction,  they  used  money  found  in  the  treasury 
follows : 

rricultural-scrip  fund  available  at  present $1 12,600 

irplu.s  tix  to  pay  interest  on  bonds 60,926 

nounting  to 173,526 

And  this  enabled  the  democracy  to  reduce  tax  }  of  a  mill. 

Now.  let  us  see  how  much  three-quarters  of  a  mill  will  produce.  At  present  valuations  a 
ill  will  produce,  we  think,  not  to  exceed  $1 12,000 :  then  three-quarters  of  a  mill  would 
oduce  ^84,01  0.  Then  it  is  seen  that  the  use  of  $173,526  has  enabled  them  to  dispense  with 
tax  to  raise  $84,000.  So  it  is  evident  that  if  they  bad  levied  a  tax  to  raise  the  money  they 
und  in  the  treasury,  or,  in  other  words,  if  there  had  been  no  money  in  the  treasury,  ac- 
rdiug  to  their  own  figures  and  the  money  used  they  should  have  reduced  the  taxes  still 
ore,  and  I  think  the  taxes  were  too  high  last  year  and  too  high  now  ;  but  if  we  admit  that 
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it  was  juRt  and  proper  last  jear,  then  with  the  *2*mill  school-tax  dropped,  and  withtkevi 
of  $i7:{,52G,  the  taxes  thiK  year  sbould  be  less  than  5f  mills. 

If  the  tuxes  are  not  too  Ingli  this  year,  it  is  evident,  at  least,  that  tbej  were  not  took^ 
last  year.     Thn  taxes  are  higher  in  proportion  than  they  weie  last  year. 

It  is  said  that  they  have  reduced  expenditures.  'Ihcy  have  to  some  extent.  TbeTredoeed 
the  number  of  chancellors  in  the  8tate,  but  the  republicans  took  steps  the  year  before  iom 
amend  the  constitution  as  to  permit  this.  They  have  cut  down  a  few  salaries,  some  of  tka 
lower  than  when  they  were  paid  in  gold. 

They  have  very  properly  cut  down  public  printing,  except  that  thej  did  not  cut  itdovi 
low  enough.  They  incurred  heavy  expen8e.s  in  their  investigations,  bat  pursned  their  Ti^ 
tims  only  until  thoy  gave  their  offices  up  to  them  ;  ai  d,  to  dispose  of  the  cl'':-fju.«}ic«of 
the  Kupiemo  couit  nnd  get  a  democrat  in  his  place  they  gave  him  |18,C00  to  quit,  provided 
he  lives  six  years,  ($3,1100  per  year.) 

The  report  of  the  Stnto  treasurer  for  1870,  pp.  19,  20,  21,  shows  the  total  in- 
debtedness of  the  State  to  be .* $3,341,162  89 

Takes  from  this  cu  rent  funds  baUnce  in  the  treasury  January 

1,  lh7(i.  amounting  to $524,388  68 

Chickasaw  school-fund,  represented  by  warrants  deposited  in 

treasury  as  per  statement  ''C  " ,.-..     185,  169  97 

709, 558  6 

Leaves  a  balance  of 2, 6:31, tJM  :24 

Takes  from  this  common-school  fund $83, 378  18 

United  States  bonds  iu  treasury 60, 926  21 

$769,451 9i 

l,??6^,l5i*5 
Debt  due  Chickasaw  school-fund,  interest  only  to  be  paid 814,743  S 

Actual  indebtedness l,047,4l'9M 

This  was  the  debt  of  the  State  January  I,  1876.  This  debt  has  been  increased  April  10, 
1876,  by  the  democratic  It-gislature.  The  act  borrows  the  college•^clip  fund  for  iWjeare, 
$227,000,  thus  increasing  the  debt  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  in  three  months  alter  tke 
democrats  took  poHsession  of  the  State  government. 

They  did  cut  down  some  expenditures  ;  one  among  the  largest  of  which  was  the  appro- 
priations for  the  educational  department  of  the  Siate.  Education  !«  ?»ot  fostered  by  \bt 
democracy  as  it  is  by  the  republicans.  See  comparison  of  the  appropriation  for  J&75  sod 
1876- 

1875.  tf^t 

State  University $.15,000  $30,000 

Alcorn  Univeisity lo,i»00  10,UOO 

Holly  Springs  Normal  School 4,500  3,0t)0 

Tougaloo  Normal  School 4,500  3,1^ 

State  superintendent  education 2,500  2,CC0 

County  superintendents 4H,  350  V.bTO 

109,850       57,  ta 

Hero  is  a  reduction  of  $52, 180  on  the  educational  department  of  the  State.  The  State  has 
received  large  donations  at  different  times  from  the  United  States  Government  for  school 
purposes  in  different  forms.  It  has  been  used  by  the  State  (the  democracy)  and  K*Dedoiit 
to  irresponsible  pers-ns  and  corporations,  uniil  there  is  but  little  of  it  available,  cxctpt  tU 
college-scrip  fund,  $"227, (>00,  donated  by  Congress  in  1862,  and  the  democratic  Ipgislaiore, 
on  April  10,  1876,  borrowed  that  for  twenty  years'  time  at  5  per  cent,  interest,  and  directed 
State  bonds  to  issue  for  the  amount,  and  whether  it  will  ever  be  returned,  those  who  know 
most  of  the  democratic  legislation  in  former  years  may  best  predict. 

The  republican  party  have  not  been  altogether  free  from  such  burdens.  Tlieyletont 
$li(^COO  school-fund  to  an  imaginary  railroad,  but  that  went  into  the  hands  of  the  demo* 
cracy,  and  the  recent  democratic  legislature  passed  an  act  releasing  that  to  the  pariie.^  who 
received  the  money.  The  democratic  legislature,  ou  February  21,  1867,  Mppropriated 
$20,(00  for  the  defense  of  Jefferson  Davis,  (pamphlet,  acts  18r»6-'67,  p  422.)  The  war- 
rants  were  issued  as  follows:  To  Thomas  Green,  cashier.  $2,865.93;  to  T.  E.  Helm,  $!JO0 ; 
B.G.Humphries,  $16,934.08,  making  $20,300;  afterward  C.  E.  Hooker  refunded  $:JiX».  I 
believe  Davis  was  never  defended.  A  history  of  the  different  school-fnnds.  and  the  dispoa* 
tion  made  of  them,  would  be  too  lengthy  and  tedious,  and  would  run  back  to  the  time 
when  John  Mallory,  the  democratic  auditor,  defaulted  for  $54,097.96  (all  except  ^3U.o?^)oo 
account  of  town  lots,  3  per  cent,  seminary  and  sinking-fund.  This,  with  two  other  defiiica' 
lions,  stand  now  npon  toe  record  thus  : 
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In  1843,  Graves.  State  treannrer $lCf>,547  07 

In  1858,  John  Mallory,  auditor 54,097  96 

In  1866,  A.  D.  Haynes,  State  treasurer 61,962  38 

Total  of  three  defalcations 28J.607  41 

I  have  failed  to  6nd  any  record  showing  that  any  suit  or  recovery  for  any  of  the  money 
so  lost  WHS  ever  even  instituted. 

The  democF'ttiu  lep^islation  on  the  6nancial  question  presents  very  many  alarming  fea- 
tures, nor  is  it  less  alarmin*;  on  many  other  subjects. 

To  iheir  legislation  in  Itt.vi,  1866, 1»^67  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the  colored  people 
refuse  to  vote  their  ticket.  For  instance,  the  act  provides  for  mauy  discriminations,  which, 
although  it  admits  that  they  are  free,  yet  the  practical  working  of  these  laws  woul«l  place 
them  into  a  condition  of  servitude  even  more  abject  than  slavery' ;  and  I  call  attention  to 
the  act  of  I8(i5,  pp.  71,  82,  83,  84,  8,5,  86,  92,  9:i.  194.  These  acts  provide,  among. other 
things,  that  they  shall  not  own  landn  ;  that  they  should  not  lease  or  rent,  except  in 
incorporated  towns  or  cities;  that  they  should  have  houses  by  the  second  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary of  each  year,  or  be  arrested  as  vagrants ;  that  they  should  pay  a  specinl  tax  to  create  a 
pauper  fund  for  their  own  race ;  that  if  any  freedman,  free  negro,  or  nnilntto  should  fail  to 
pay  his  taxes,  or  fail  to  pay  any  fine  ii^posfd  by  a  court,  he  should  be  hired  out  by  the 
sheriff  to  any  person  who  would  take  him  for  the  shortest  time  and  pay  the  tax,  fine,  or 
costs  ;  and  so  the  length  of  bis  service  depended  on  the  bidding,  and  if  there  was  no  compe- 
tition  in  the  bidding  for  him,  he  might,  for  the  smallest  fine,  be  sold  into  servitude  fur  life, 
as  there  was  no  limitation  or  restriction  contained  in  the  law. 

He  was  made  a  witness  only  in  cases  where  freednien  were  parties  to  the  suits.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  do  job  or  irregular  work  without  a  license  therefor,  and  that  liable  to  be 
revoked.  That  all  their  contracts  for  a  longer  period  than  one  month  shiuild  be  in  writing, 
and  if  he  qnit  before  the  term  expired,  without  good  cause,  he  should  forleit  all  that  he  had 
earned.  If  he  left  his  employer,  he  could  be  arrested  and  carried  back  and  placed  in  the 
custody  of  his  employer,  (after  the  old  order  of  things. )  He  should  not  carry  tire-arms  with- 
out a  license. 

The>e  are  a  few  of  the  acts  which  purport  to  confer  civil  risrhts,  and  I  don*t  think  the  col- 
ored people,  after  reading  these  acts,  would  be  much  inclined  to  rally  to  the  bupport  of  the 
democracy. 

As  to  the  expenditures  of  the  democratic  administrations  in  this  State,  I  have  shown  an 
expendituie  of  upwards  of  25,000,000  in  twenty  years,  and  I  think  it  would  he  safe  to  assert 
that  the  n  cord  will  show,  in  forty  years,  closing  Ja<iuary  1,  1870,  that  they  hc&ve  spent, 
squandered,  used,  had,  and  disponed  of  very  largely  over  forty  million  dollars;  probably 
the  total  would  reach  neater  fifty  millions.  When  we  take  into  the  account  the  $2r),000,0(M) 
and  upwards  for  the  twenty  years  before  mentioned,  and  add  to  this  the  preceditig  twenty 
years,  with  the  repudiated  bunds,  the  waste  of  school-funds,  money  paid  for  negroes  pur- 
chased to  work  on  railroads,  and  other  extravagancies,  and  the  robberies  committed,  it  may 
reach  fifty  millions. 

For  valuable  information  on  this  and  kindred  subjects,  I  hand  herewith  a  series  of  arti- 
cles, prepared  caiefolly  and  pub  ished.  I  have  exaiiiiued  them,  and  believe  that  the  figures 
and  statements  therein  contained  aru  substantially  correct. 

I  hand  you  also  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  ''Mississippi  Text- Book,"  published  in  1869, 
which  I  think  has  been  carefully  prepared,  givin?  some  important  facts.  It  contains  also 
some  of  the  acts  of  the  democratic  legislature  of  l8o5,  referred  to. 

I  fear  that  under  the  recent  registration  law  there  will  be  much  difficulty,  first,  in  having 
tbe  voters  registered ;  and,  second,  in  having  a  fair  election. 

1.  The  law  requires  a  mass  of  unnecessary  matter  upou  which  each  vot^r  shall  be  interro- 
gated by  the  registrar  before  he  is  registered  ;  the  iiine  allowed  in  each  district  shall  be  not  less 
than  tivo  nor  more  than  five  days  iu  each  district,  and  the  board  may  give  only  two  days  in 
the  mo'^t  densely-populated  districts,  and  the  applicant  shall  be  examined  by  the  president 
of  the  board,  (only  one  man  can  do  this. )     (See  sec.  4,  p  6S,  69,  pamphlet  acts. ) 

2.  Whilst  it  provides  that  the  registrars  shall  not  be  of  the  same  political  party,  yet  the 
managers  may,  and  doubtless  will,  be  of  one  political  party  ;  this,  with  niany  other  defects, 
it  is  feared,  will  defeat  the  republican  party  of  its  large  majority  in  this  State. 

The  State  has  been  so  gerrymandered  in  its  new  apportionment  of  congressional  districts 
as  to  defeat,  and  for  the  evident  purpose  of  deft-ating,  the  republican  party  of  the  State  in 
tbe  congressional  election.  The  annexed  map  will  smow  the  manner  iu  which  the  State  is 
divided  into  six  districts.  District  No.  6  lies  on  the  Mississippi  River,  in  the  rich  lands  in 
the  valley,  where  the  counties  are  very  largely  colored  and  largely  republican  ;  the  district, 
as  it  will  be  seen,  extending  from  near  Memphis,  Tennesj^ee,  to  the  Louisiana  line,  and  by 
river  (the  usually-traveled  route)  it  is  near  6u0  miles  long  and  nearly  300  miles  on  an  air- 
line, and  in  some  parts  not  to  exceed  14  to  16  or  20  miles « wide,  embracing  one  tier  of  coun- 
ties on  the  river. 
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Q,  Coining  down  to  the  year  1875, 1  wish  to  ask  yon  abont  the  coo- 
duct  of  the  campaign,  unless  there  is  something  that  you  desire  to  wj 
that  you  have  not  already  said. — A.  I  think  of  nothing  more  on  the  sub- 
ject of  legislation. 

Q.  Were  you  before  the  Boutwell  committee  on  that  subject  ?— A.  I 
made  no  special  statement. 

Q.  You  made  none  as  to  the  character  of  the  campaign  ? — ^A.  As  to 
the  character  of  the  campaign. 

Q.  State  it  here,  if  you  know  about  it. — A.  I  twok  a  very  limited  i>art 
in  the  canvass  of  either  1875  or  187G. 

Q.  Suppose  you  state  such  things  as  came  under  your  own  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  Money.  There  is  a  very  extended  statement  from  the  general  oo 
the  record  now,  covering  the  whole  campaign. 

Mr.  Teller.  What  is  it ! 

Mr.  Money.  A  letter  that  he  wrote  to  General  Grant.  It  is  made  a 
part  of  the  record  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Teller.  When  was  that  made  a  paf  t  of  the  record  f 

Mr.  Money.  About  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Teller.  Who  put  it  in  f 

Mr.  Money.  I  put  it  in. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  do  not  care  about  your  stating  what  was  told  yoa. 
If  anything  came  under  your  personal  observation  in  1875,  please 
state  it. 

The  Witness.  In  1875  I  made  a  brief  canvass  in  our  own  cooDty,De 
Soto,  with  Ex-Senator  Pease  and  Colonel  Wells,  candidate  forCongre^*. 
Tbat  was  about  the  extent  of  my  canvass  that  year.  I  probably  made 
some  few  other  speeches  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  but  no  general 
canvass  except  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  If  there  is  anything  you  desire  to  say  aboat 
that,  you  may  state  it :  if  not,  we  will  leave  tbat  subject.  Give  the 
general  condition  of  affairs  as  you  saw  it. — A.  I  have  nothing  s|)ecial 
to  state  lurther  in  tbat  connection,  I  believe. 

Q.  Tben  pass  on  to  the  campaign  of  1876.  Did  you  participate  in 
that  campaign  f — A.  I  think  I  made  only  two  spet'cbes  in  1876. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  of  the  campaign  of  1876. — A.  I  made  one 
speech  in  Jackson,  at  the  legislative  ball.  All  was  quiet  and  very  well 
conducted.  I  made  one  speech  at  Hernando,  in  which  I  was  intennpteil. 
I  had  an  appointment  to  speak  there  in  the  month  of  August,  ami  oo 
Saturday  1  went  to  the  court-house  wberel  was  to  speak,  and  founds 
republican  club  being  organized.  Tbey  informed  me  that  I  would  have 
two  hours  to  speak,  as  there  was  to  be  a  democratic  club  meeting  held 
there  at  four  o'clock.  I  took  the  stand  and  commenced  speaking.  Col- 
onel Labauve,  a  democrat,  came  in  and  asked  for  a  division  ot  time. 
I  granted  it  upon  condition  that  the  discussion  should  be  eourtw»us, 
which  be  promised.  We  bad  but  two  bours  to  divide  between  us.  It 
was  arranged  tbat  I  should  speak  first,  and  that  he  should  follow  me. 
I  spoke  tbree  quarters  of  an  hour.  He  followed  for  tbreequarlersof 
an  hour.  I  then  spoke  fifteen  minutes,  and  he  was  entitled  to  S|)eak 
fifteen  minutes,  which  he  did  not  till. 

Q.  Wby  not  ? — A.  There  was  a  large  crowd  of  both  parties  and  both 
colors  there.  The  meeting  proceeded  very  quietly  and  courteously 
until  I  was  making  my  closing  remarks.  I  was  called  a  damnetl  liar. 
I  turned  to  tbe  man  who  used  the  language,  stating  to  him  tbat  if  1 
made  any  misstatement  I  was  ready  to  stand  corrected, but  j)referred  it 
should  be  done  in  a  different  manner.    At  this  moment  several  cried 
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out,  '^  Your  time  is  np !  Your  time  is  up  I  '^  I  left  the  stand,  the  repub- 
licaus  rushing  to  the  doors  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  we  left  without 
any  tight,  bloodshed,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  ?  Were  there  signs  of  a  disturbance  or  any 
hostile  demonstrations? — A.  I  feared  hostility.  The  language  used 
toward  me  by  that  man,  with  his  friends  around  him, seemed  to  indicate 
that  there  I  would  be  trouble,  so  we  quietly  left  the  court-house,  and  I 
think  I  managed  to  avoid  trouble  by  it.  I  never  attempted  to  make 
another  speech  in  the  canvass. 

Q.  Why  ? — A.  Well,  partly  for  the  reason  that  I  apprehended  trouble 
wht  rever  a  meeting  was  held. 

Q.  W^as  there  any  trouble  in  yourcounty  that  you  know  of  I — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  State  what  it  was. — A.  There  was  some  rioting  on  one  occasion 
there. 

Q.  At  a  political  meeting  I — A.  At  a  political  meeting.  I  think  it 
was  in  September,  probably  the  18th.  The  candidates  for  Congress, 
Colonel  Manning  and  Colonel  Walton,  were  to  speak  at  Hernando.  The 
place  of  speaking  was  in  the  town,  probably  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  courthouse.  I  went  to  the  place  of  speaking  just  before  the  speak- 
ing commenced  ;  and  from  the  feverish  condition  of  things  I  apprehended 
some  danger. 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  the  feverish  condition  of  things. — A. 
I  mean  the  general  excitement  and  bitter  and  vindictive  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  democratic  party. 

Q.  In  the  crowd  at  this  stand  do  you  mean,  or  generally  ? — A.  Not  so 
much  from  anything  that  I  saw  there,  but  from  the  general  tone  of  con- 
versation that  we  could  hear  all  the  time;  and  from  the  threats,  mani- 
fes  iug  a  vindictive  feeling;  and  from  the  outrages  we  could  hear  of 
from  other  counties. 

Q.  State  what  occurred. — A.  I  proposed  to  Colonel  Walton  that  I 
would  go  to  the  courthouse  and  get  the  sheriff  to  come  and  summon  a 
posse  to  keep  down  disturbances  on  either  side.  He  declined  to  favor 
anything  of  that  kind,  saying  that  it  looked  like  showing  cowardice.  I 
said  to  him  that  I  would  take  the  responsibility  of  doing  it  myself,  and 
I  started  to  the  court-house  for  the  sheriff.  I  had  gone  probably  one 
hundred  yards  when  I  heard  firing  commenced  in  the  crowd  that  I  had 
left.  There  were  probably  eight  or  ten  shots  fired.  I  met  crowds  of  men 
running  to  the  scene  of  the  riot,  some  with  their  pistols  out,  others  on 
horseback,  leaving  the  place,  saying  they  were  going  for  their  guns,  and 
they  soon  returned  with  their  guns.  I  walked  quietly,  meeting  that 
crowd,  and  went  to  my  residence,  and  did  not  return. 

Q.  Was  anybody  injured  I — A.  There  was  one  man  killed. 

Q.  W^hite  or  black  ? — A.  A  white  man  killed,  and  another  man 
wounded.    I  have  heard  that  one  colored  man  was  slightly  wounded. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  how  the  row  commenced,  not 
being  present! — A.  I  do  not.  1  lelt  all  quiet.  The  firing  commenced 
after  1  had  left  the  scene. 

Q.  There  was  no  political  meeting  there,  I  suppose! — A.  There  was 
DO  speech  made.  Colonel  Walton,  I  learned,  had  commenced  his  speech^ 
but  never  renewed  it. 

Q.  This  was  in  September! — A.  Septeniber  18, 1  think. 

Q.  At  what  place  do  you  say  this  was! — A.  At  Hernando,  De  Soto 
County,  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  the  place  of  my  residence. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  further  you  wish  to  state  on  that  8ul>ject! — A. 
That  is  the  only  special  instance  that  I  know  of  at  all.    I  am  not  able 
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to  say  wbo  commeDced  this,  or  who  ended  it.  On  the  second  of  Octo- 
ber the  candidates  lor  electors  were  to  speak  there,  and  the  democrats 
came  in  large  crowds  to  hear  the  speaking,  but  the  republicans  did  not 
attend. 

Q.  That  meeting  was  held,  I  suppose,  being  a  democratic  meeting ?- 
A.  They  declined  to  have  any  speaking.  It  was  to  be  a  joint  diiscos- 
sion ;  and  because  the  republicans  failed  to  come,  they  had  no  joiut  dis- 
cussion. I  think  some  of  the  speakers  were  called  out  from  the  bote), 
and  made  a  few  remarks;  alter  that  the  republicans  seemed  to  take 
very  little  interest  in  the  canvass  of  that  county. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  political  status  of  that  county? — A.  That 
county  has  been  from  four  to  six  hundred  republican. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  this  election  ? — A.  Democratic,  I  believe,  eight  hon- 
dred  and  eighty-one. 

Mr.  Money.  It  is  eight  hundred  and  eighty-seven  here  in  this  offi- 
cial rei)ort. 

The  Witness.  My  recollection  is  that  it  was  eight  hundred  and 
righty-one.     I  give  it  from  recollecciou. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  the  registration  in  that  county,  as  to  the  oam* 
ber  of  white  people  and  colored  people  registered  there? — A.  Ouly  from 
information. 

Q.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  that? — A.  No  personal  knowl- 
edge. I  have  a  list  of  the  vote  of  the  State  for  1873,  1875,  aud  187d, 
by  counties. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  submit  this? — A.  I  will  submit  that  if  you  wish  it 

Q  Do  you  know  that  this  is  correct? — A.  I  have  it  from  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  where  these  records  were  kept. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Is  there  any  certificate  to  it  from  the  secretary  of  state?— A.  ^o 
certificate.  It  is  furnished  to  me  by  the  secretary  of  state.  It  will  cor- 
respond with  any  that  you  have,  I  guess. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  That  was  furnished  you  by  the  secretary  of  state,  do  you  say?— 
A.  That  was  furnished  me  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

By  Mr.  Money: 

Q.  Is  it  added  up  here  giving  the  total  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  can  be  added 
np. 

Mr.  Money.  I  want  to  put  the  total  vote  of  three  years  in  evideoce, 
showing  that  there  was  a  full  registration  and  vote.  That  will  do  if  be 
will  add  that  up. 

Mr.  Teller.  We  will  put  it  in  evidence  and  have  one  of  these  clerks 
add  it  up. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  paper  referred  to: 
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—The  laiit  two  colnmns  show  tho  vote  cast  in  November,  1876,  for  electorH  at  large,  for  Barkidale, 
i,  and  MeKee,  refrabllMUL 
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Vote  in  Mississippi  for  1873,  1875,  and  1876 — CoDtinned. 

Total  vote  for  Hemmlngway,  democrat,  for  treasurer 97,  «• 

Total  vote  lor  Buchanan,  republican,  for  treavurer a. €7,171 

Majority  for  Hemmingvray 30,29 

Total  vote .• 164,"31 

The  Witness.  I  call  attention  in  De  Soto  County.  In  1873,  the 
republican  vote  was  1,977  ;  the  democratic  vote  836.  In  1875  the  demo- 
cratic vote  was  2,400;  the  republican  vote  was  1,566.  la  187C,  the 
democratic  vote  was  2,546 ;  the  republican  vote  was  1,668. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  You  have  spoken  in  the  early  part  of  your  direct  examiuatioo  of 
the  present  State  government  of  Mississippi,  and  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  and  resolutions  to  till  the  office  of  governor  in  case  of  the 
dieability  of  the  governor  and  the  lieutenant-governor.  In  what  res^^ect 
do  you  understand  that  law  to  be  unconstitutional? — A.  It  makes  the 
president  ^ro  tempore  of  the  senate  governor  for  the  full  term. 

Q.  In  so  many  words? — A.  Thereby  preventing  an  election. 

Q.  Please  point  to  the  clause  which  does  that. — A.  It  says  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  in  the 
event  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the  governor,  that  the  lieuteuant- 
goveruor,  if  there  were  one  in  the  State,  would  not  take  his  place  and  fill 
the  remainder  of  the  term  ? — A.  He  might  do  that ;  but  in  case  of  the 
death  or  resignation  of  the  lieutenant-governor  there  would  be  an  elec- 
tion to  fill  that  oflice,  and  the  lieutenant-governor  thns  elect  would  act  as 
governorforthe  remainderof  the  term  instead  of  the  president /)rotet»j)are 
of  the  senate. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  express  the  opinion  that  if  the  governor  is  dead 
or  disqualitied  from  any  cause  and  the  lieutenant-governor  is  dead  or 
disqualified  from  any  cause  the  president  of  the  senate  pro  tempore 
would  not  be  the  governor  for  the  lemainder  of  the  timet — A.  If  that 
law  is  constitutional,  he  would. 

Q.  Would  he  not  under  the  constitution  f  Does  not  this  law  follow  the 
terms  of  the  constitution  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  the  clause  of  the  constitution  to  which  you  refer  does 
not  say  that  he  shall  be  governor  for  the  remainder  of  the  term !— A  I 
think  not. 

Mr.  Hooker.  The  provision  to  which  you  have  referred,  article  5,  sec- 
tion 17,  is  as  follows : 

When  the  office  of  p^overnor  shall  become  vacaDt,  by  death  or  otherwise,  the  lientenMrt- 
fjovenior  shall  possess  the  powers  and  discharge  the  duties  of  SHid  office,  and  receive  tl» 
same  compt-nsation  as  the  governor  during  the  remainderof  the  said  term.  When  the  got* 
ernor  shall  be  absent  from  the  State, or  unable  from  protracted  illness  to  perform  ibeduiiei 
of  his  office,  the  heutenant-govemor  shall  discharge  the  duties  of  said  office  and  re«iT« 
said  compeii«aiion  until  ihe  j;Oveinor  be  able  to  resume  his  duties  ;  but  if,  from  disabiiiiy 
or  otherwise,  the  lieutenant-governor  shflll  be  incapable  of  performing  said  duties,  or  if  be 
be  absent  fiom  the  State,  the  President  of  the  Senate  pru  tempore  shall  act  in  his  stead; 
but  if  there  be  no  such  president,  or  if  he  is  disqualified  by  like  disability,  or  be  abseot 
from  the  State,  then  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  shall  assume  the  oflice  of 
governor  and  perform  said  duties,  and  receive  the  8«me  compensation  as  the  goveriicr;  and 
in  case  of  the  inability  of  the  foregoing  officers  to  discharge  the  duties  of  governor,  the  see- 
retary  of  state  shall  convene  the  senate  to  elect  a  president  pro  tempore. 

Now,  you  say  that  the  act  to  which  yon  have  referred  does  not  follow 
the  constitution.  What  provision  in  it  do  you  find  which  requires  an 
election  of  the  lieutenant  governor  when  it  does  not  require  the  election 
of  a  governor  ? — A.  I  find  nothing  in  this  section  of  the  constitution 
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3h provides  that  the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  senate  shall  hold 

;he  leiuainder  of  the  term  of  the  office  ot  governor. 

.  Do  you  find  anything  there  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it? — A.  I 

nothing  there  that  would  prevent  you  from  doing  it,  or  any  other 

leman. 

.  Then  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  in  reference  to  any  other 

on  except  the  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  and  president  of  the 

ite? — A.  The  constitution  does  not  say  that  the  president  pro  few. 

le  senate  shall  till  the  remainder  of  ike  term;  and  this  pamphlet  act 

1  say  80. 

.  That  is  the  distinction  which  you  take  between  the  act  and  the 

ititution? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  And  that  is  your  opinion  about  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and,  if  I  had  no 

r  o|)inion  about  it,  I  might  b;ise  it  upon  the  action  of  the  legishiture 

)osing  to  amend  the  constitution  in  this  particnhir.    I  refer  to  the 

hition  piissed  nearly  a  month  belore  this  act  was  passed. 

.  Your  idea  is  that  this  act  is  unconstitutional  becfause  it  militates 

ust  that  chiuse  of  the  constitution  wiiich  makes  the  president  of  the 

ite,  in  the  event  of  the  disability  of  the  governor  and  in  the  event 

le  disability  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  the  governor.     Wouhl  you 

?  the  same  opinion  in  case  it  should  descend  to  the  speaker  of  the 

i!e  of  representatives  in  due  succeission,  there  being  no  governor  or 

tenant-governor  or  president  p7'o  iem.  oi  the  senate? — A,  That  is 

objection  to  it. 

.  That  it  extends  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  also? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  When  you  say  that  the  const iiution  directs  that  there  shall  be  an 

tion  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  what  clause  do  you  refer  to? — A.  I 

g'.Mierally  for  the  filling  of  all  V}»cancies 

I  understood  you  to  say  a  moment  ago  that  the  president  ^^ro /<?w. 
ae  senate  could  not  take  the  place  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  be- 
?e  a  lieutenant-governor  must  be  elected  when  the  governor  and 
tenant-governor  were  disabled? — A.  There  should  bean  election  to 
he  vacincy.  There  is  no  provision  of  the  constitution  for  the  presi- 
Ipro  tern,  of  the  senate  to  fill  the  remainder  of  (he  term, 
.  What  provision  of  the  constitution  is  it  now  that  authorizes  an 
tion  of  a  lieutenant-governor  where  the  governor  is  unable  to  dis- 
rge  his  duties  and  the  lieutenant-governor  is  unable  to  dischrrge 
(lutit's  f — A.  The  constitution  confers  that  power  upon  the  legisla- 
)  to  fill  vacancies. 

.  All  vacancies? — A.  All  vacancies. 

.  Read  it. — A.  Article  5,  section  13:  *'A11  vacancies  not  provided  for  in 
constitution  shall  be  filled  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  may 
icribe." 

.  Then  you  merely  mean  to  express  your  opinion  that  it  was  the 
y  of  the  legislature,  when  the  governor  was  disabled  and  the  lieu- 
nit  governor  was  disabled,  to  have  ordered  an  election  for  the  lieu- 
uit  governor  ? — A.  I  mean  to  say  t'iiat  the  lieutenant-governor's  office 
lied  by  election,  and  that  there  is  no  constitutional  ])rovision  for 
other  oificer  to  hold  for  the  full  term  except  the  lieutenant-governor, 
that  the  legislature  cannot  pass  a  law  prohibiting  the  election  of 
officer,  which  office  the  constitution  provides  shall   be  filled  by  elec- 

• 

.  Governor  Ames  was  the  governor  of  the  State,  was  he  not  ? — A. 

svas. 

,  What  year  was  he  elected  ? — A.  Elected  in  1873. 

.  Were  you  elected  attorney-general  that  same  year? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

.  On  the  same  ticket  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  He  became  disqualified  from  acting  as  governor  in  what  way  t— 
A.  1  tbiuk  be  resigned. 

Q.  Was  he  not  impeached  before  his  resignation? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
acted  as  fioveruor  until  his  resignation. 

Q.  But  he  was  impeached,  and  articles  of  impeachment  were  pend- 
ing before  the  senate  at  the  time  of  his  resignation  ? — A.  That  is  troe. 

Q.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  the  lieutenant-governor  was  impeached!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  same  legislature  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  B(^fore  the  same  senate  ? — A.  That  is  true.     I  stated  it  before. 

Q.  What  was  the  lieutenant-governor  impeached  fort — A.  Charged 
with  receiving  a  bribe,  I  believe. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  bribe  ? — A.  Moneyed  bribe, 

Q.  For  what  purpose! — A.  For  pardoning  a  convict;  p«irdoDiDg  a 
party  indicted,  before  trial,  I  think. 

Q.  Indicted  for  what  ? — A.  For  murder. 

Q.  And  on  that  account  he  was  impeached,  and  pending  his  impeach- 
ment he  resigned? — A.  After  he  had  been  convicted  be  resigned. 

Q.  Was  he  convicted  f — A.  He  was  convicted,  but  no  judgment 
passed  on  him. 

Q.  After  conviction,  and  before  judgment,  he  sent  in  his  resipa- 
tion  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  lelt  the  State? — A.  I  do  not  know  about  leaving  the  State. 
He  resigned. 

Q.  Governor  Ames  left  the  State,  did  he  not  t — A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  When  the  legislature  met,  in  187G,  to  organize,  there  was  nogoT- 
ernor  «nd  no  lieutenant-governor  of  the  State,  was  there  ? — A.  Neither. 

Q.  The  regular  election  for  governor  would  have  occurred  wheul— 
A.  Novembi^r,  1877. 

Q.  Of  this  present  year  ? — A.  Of  this  present  year. 

Q.  There  would  then  be  no  regular  election  either  for  governor  or 
lieutenant-governor  at  the  times  appointed  and  stated  l)y  law  until 
November,  1877? — A.  Not  until  Noveu^ber,  1877;  no  regular  elections. 

Q.  And  all  that  you  have  said  u[)on  this  subject  is  simjdy  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  upon  your  part  that  the  president  pro  tern,  of  the  sen- 
ate could  not  act  during  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Davis  f — A.  1  stated  my  objection  to  this  legislation  as  being  an 
abrogation  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  I  read,  and  I  sub- 
mit it  to  the  committee  as  a  violation  of  the  constitution. 

Q.  That  is  your  idea  about  itf — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  i)re(iicated  upon  your  notion  that  the  president  pro 
tern,  of  the  senate  possesses  no  power  under  the  constitution  to  fill  the 
remainder  of  the  term  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  but  that  an  election 
would  be  required  f— A.  That  is  my  view  of  the  constitution. 

Q.  What  would  you  do,  supposing  the  governor  and  lieutenant  jfov- 
eruor  should  die  one  month  before  the  expiration  of  their  offices?— A. 
Probably  there  would  not  be  time  for  an  election. 

Q.  Would  the  State,  then,  be  without  an  executive  f — A.  No ;  not 
at  all. 

Q.  Who  would  be  the  executive  of  the  State  if  the  governor  and 
lieutenant-governor  both  died  one  month  before  the  expiration  of  tLeir 
terms  of  office  f — A.  He  (the  president  pro  tern.)  might  then  by  force 
of  circumstances  remain  in  office  until  the  expiration  of  the  term,  bat 
there  is  no  law  providing  for  it. 

Q.  There  is  no  law  upon  the  subject,  you  mean  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
mean  that. 
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2.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  under  the  constitution,  the  le^isla- 
e  would  possess  no  power  to  pass  a  law  upon  the  subject  ? — A.  I  say 
kt  under  the  constitution  I  do  not  think  the  legislature  had  the  power 
pass  that  act.  There  is  the  constitution,  and  there  is  the  act.  I  say 
ther,  that  as  an  evidence  that  the  legislature  did  not  act  in  ignorance 
this  fact,  nearly  a  month  before  the  passage  of  this  act  they  passed 
esolution  proposing  to  amend  the  constitution  in  this  particular. 

j.  A  good  deal  of  discussion  had  arisen,  had  there  not,  ui>on  the  sub- 

t,  as  to  how  and  upon  whom  the  executive  office  would  devolve  in 

5  event  of  disability  on  the  part  of  the  governor  and  of  the  lieuten- 

t-goveruor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  some  discussion  had  arisen. 

.^.  And  this  resolution  and  act  grew  out  of  that  discussion  ? — A.  I 

uk,  probably,  both  of  them  were  discussed  in  the  legislature. 

^,  You  alluded  in  the  course  of  your  direct  examination   to  the  re- 

pnization  of  the  supreme  bench,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

3-  And  to  the  resignation  of  Judge  Peyton,  as  the  chief  justice,  and 

5  appointment  of  Judge  Simrall  as  chief  justice  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

3.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  to  be  that  Judge  Peyton  had  been  in 
ry  delicate  health  for  a  number  of  years  ? — ^A.  He  was  in  delicate 
Eilth,  and  had  been  for  some  time.    I  don't  know  how  long. 

J.  What  was  his  age  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

3.  Can  you  not  approximate  it  ? — A.  His  age  probably  was  nearly 
renty. 

3.  You  spoke  of  his  being  removed,  or  being  induced  to  resign  his 
sitiou,  because  yon  thought  that  Judge  Simrall  would  be  more  favor- 
le  or  more  acceptable  to  the  parties  who  were  prosecuting  this  im- 
Achment  against  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor? — A.  No,  sir; 
lo  not  think  I  stated  that. 

3.  You  stated  something  very  nearly  like  it ;  you  said  you  supposed 
)y  preferred  the  other  man  ? — A.  I  supposed  they  preferred  the  other 
m. 

(J.  That  was  the  expression  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
IJ.  Judge  Peyton  was  a  republican  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  And  had  acted  all  the  time  with  the  party  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
3.  Was  he  a  pretty  pronounced  man  in  his  opinions? — A.  Very  firm. 
^.  And  looked  upon  by  both  parties  as  a  man  of  high  integrity  ? — A. 
•s,  sir ;  I  should  judge  so. 

[2.  As  a  man  not  likely  to  be  moved  by  anybody  approaching  him  so 
*  as  the  duties  of  his  office  were  concerned  ? — A.  I  think  he  was  a  very 
^h-minded,  honorable  gentleman,  and  an  able  jurist.  I  think  the  peo- 
)  of  the  State  shared  in  that  opinion.* 

(3.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  further  whether  you  did  not  know,  in  con- 
)uence  of  Governor  Ames  approaching  Judge  Peyton  with  complaints 
to  a  decision  which  his  son  as  chancellor  had  made,  that  very  un- 
sasant  relations  existed  between  Judge  Peyton  and  Governor  Ames  T — 
In  consequence  of  that,  very  unpleasant  relations  existed. 
Q.  Governor  Ames  had  appraached  him,  complaining  of  decisions 
lich  had  been  made  in  a  certain  suit  ? — A.  Complaining  of  some  rul- 
l  made  on  the  trial,  before  the  decision. 

Q.  I  believe  you  were  of  counsel  in  that  case,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes, 
. 

Q.  And  there  were  very  unpleasant  relations  existing  between  Judge 
y ton  and  the  governor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

(^.  Was  it  not  on  account  of  those  unpleasant  relations,  as  well  as  the 
ler  fact  that  Judge  Peyton  was  then  in  very  feeble  health,  that 
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he  resigned  his  position  as  chief-justice,  and  allowed  Jndge  Simralltobe 
put  in  his  stead  f — A.  I  am  unable  to  say  how  that  was. 

Q.  You  would  not  say  that  that  was  not  the  reason,  would  yoo !— A. 
No,  sir  ;  I  would  not. 

Q.  How  are  the  chief-justices  appointed  in  the  supreme  court!— A. 
Appointed  by  the  governor  and  coutirmed  by  the  senate. 

Q.  How  is  the  chief-justiceship  created  f — A.  Elected  by  the  three,  I 
believe.    The  three  elect  one  of  their  number. 

Q.  As  the  presiding  oflBcerf — A.  I  think  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  In  point  of  fact  it  is  no  greater  dignity  to  be  chief-justice  than  to 
be  associate  justice,  so  far  as  his  powers  are  concerned,  is  it  ! — A.  It  is 
considered  as  a  promotion  on  the  bench. 

Q.  Does  it  usually  go  with  seniority  of  position  f — A.  I  don't  remem 
ber  how  that  is.    There  may  be  some  provision  of  law  of  that  kind. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  How  many  judges  do  you  have! — A.  Three  judges. 

By  Mr.  Hookee  : 

Q.  Then  when  Judge  Peyton  resigned  his  position  as  chief  jnsticf^ 
you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  resigned  to  the  governor  do  jou  ?— A. 
I  suppose  not. 

Q.  He  simply  gave  up  the  position  of  presiding  judge  of  the  coort 
and  allowed  the  judges  of  the  court  to  select  another  presiding  oflScerl 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  being  three  on  the  bench  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  three  on  the  bench. 

Q.  You  have  been  speaking  about  the  politics  of  the  judges.  What 
were  the  politics  of  Judge  Tarbell,  the  other  judge! — A.  Judge  Tar 
bell  was  a  republican. 

Q.  Who  was  Judge  Simrall  appointed  by  ! — A.  He  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Alcorn. 

Q.  Governor  Alcorn  was  a  republican  at  the  time  he  made  this  ap- 
pointment, was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  senate  that  confirmed  him  was  republican? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  of  the  law  which  was  passed  retiring  thejodg*^ 
under  which  Judge  Peyton  had  been  retired  from  the  bench,  have  you 
not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  general  law,  was  it  not? — A.  It  was  general,  hot  re- 
quired very  special  cases  to  bring  a  judge  within  its  provisions. 

Q.  That  is  to  say  he  had  to  be  of  a  certain  age  and  to  have  a  certain 
disability  to  perform  his  duties  ? — A.  And  to  have  been  on  the  bench 
a  certain  length  of  time. 

Q.  Those  were  the  requisites? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  that  law  is  not  almost  in  the  exact 
phraseology  of  the  law  of  the  United  States  upon  that  subject?— A.  I 
am  not  able  to  say.  1  do  not  think  I  have  examined  that  law  with  a 
view  to  this  point. 

Q.  How  long  did  Judge  Peyton  live,  in  point  of  fact,  after  he  resignfH 
and  accepted  this  salary  ? — A.  I  do  not  now  remember.  He  died  some- 
time during  the  same  year. 

Q.  Did  he  live  as  long  as  six  months  afterwards  f — A.  Possibly  six 
months.    I  could  not  say. 

Q.  And  this  provided  simply  that  he  should  receive  a  salary  of  throf 
thousand  dollars  a  year  after  his  resignation  under  the  circumstances 
which  the  law  provided  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  act  did  not  apply  to  him  in  name,  did  it  ? — A.  I  tiiiok  not 
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Q.  It  applied  to  all  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  did  it  not! — A.  Yes, 

r. 

Mr.  Hooker.  This  act  is  to  be  found  on  page  126  of  the  pamphlet 

ws  of  1876,  and  is  entitled  "An  act  to  allow  judges  of  the  supreme 

mrt  to  retire  from  tbe  duties  of  said  office  on  account  of  age  and  in- 

rmities."    I  will  put  the  act  in  evidence,  as  follows : 

^  ACT  to  allow  judges  of  the  supreme  court  to  retire  from  tbe  duties  of  said  oiBce  on  ac- 

count  of  age  and  infirmity. 

Section  I »  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  That  when  any 
Jge  of  the  supreme  court  shall  have  served  one  term  of  office  us  such  judge,  and  who 
ider  a  second  appointment  is  serving  a  second  term,  may  have  served  at  the  nge  of  seventy 
ars,  who  by  reason  of  age  and  infirmity  may  have  become  unable  to  perform  the  full  du- 
!8  of  said  office,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  judge  to  retire  from  the  duties  of  said  office  and 
notify  the  governor  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  enaetedy  That  when  any  judge  as  aforesaid  shall  notify  the  governor 
his  inability  to  perform  the  duties  of  said  office  as  aforesaii  and  of  his  retirement  there- 
>m,  said  office  shall  thereupon  become  vacant,  and  it  shall  become  the  duty  of  the  governor 
make  an  appointment  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  balance  of  the  term  of  the  said  retiring 
3ge,  as  now  provided  by  law  in  cases  of  resignation  or  death. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  upon  tbe  retirement  of  such  judge  for  the  reasons 
iresaid,  that  his  salary  shall  not  entirely  cease  by  reason  thereof,  but  such  judge  shall  be 
titled  to  receive  the  sum  of  three  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  payable  quarterly,  until 
9  full  end  and  term  of  said  judge's  last  appointment,  if  he  shall  live  so  long,  to  cease  at 
B  death  of  said  judge. 

Sec.  .5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  the  chief-justice  of  said  court  shall  so  retire  from 
ice,  that  of  the  remaining  judges  of  said  court,  the  judge  having  the  longest  term  to  run 
all  be  chief-justice  of  said  court  until  another  chief-justice  shall  he  legally  chosen. 
Sec.  5.  Be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after 
passage. 
Approved  April  11,  1876. 

Q.  (To  the  witness.)  You  are  the  present  attorney-general  of  the  State 
Mississippi  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  spoken  about  the  common-school  fund  and  about  the 
X  for  it,  and  the  repeal  of  what  is  called  tlie  two-mill  tax.  You  also 
•oke  about  the  assessments  on  property  made  by  the  assessors  and  the 
kluation  of  the  property.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  to  be  under  the 
w  that  the  assessors,  wherever  they  had  any  doubt  as  to  whether  a 
irty  was  rendering  his  property  at  its  true  and  just  valuation,  had  the 
?bt  to  correct  it  and  make  their  own  valuation,  and  submit  that  to  the 
►ard  of  supervisors  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

^.  And  the  board  of  supervisors  then  had  the  right  to  review  the 
tion  of  the  assessor! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  amount  of  taxes  was  in  the  county  of 
iiids,  for  instance,  where  you  have  resided  for  the  last  three  years! 
>  yon  know  what  the  rate  of  taxation,  State  and  county,  on  a  thou- 
tid  dollar's  worth  of  property  was  in  1874  f — A.  I  do  not  remember  as 
the  county  levies  there,  specially;  my  attention  has  not  been  called 
that  since  I  have  been  there,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  say,  however,  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  reduction 
the  taxes  f — A.  There  has  been  some  reduction. 
Q.  You  do  not  know  what  it  is  in  that  particular  county  ? — A.  I  do 
*t  know  that  I  could  say  what  it  is  in  any  particular  county.    I  could 
^t  say  as  to  that  particular  county. 

^.  You  stated  thjit  the  assessments  were  low.  Was  it  not  within  the 
^wer  of  the  tax-assessor  and  the  power  of  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
^ve  corrected  that  assessment? — A.  It  was  within  the  power  of  those 
ficers  to  have  done  it,  but  they  failed  to  do  so,  and  wherever  the  fail- 
^'e  might  exist,  it  still  necessitated  a  higher  per  centum  to  raise  a  cer- 
io  amount  of  money. 
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Q.  When  you  say  they  failed,  do  yoa  mean  to  say  that  none  of  the 
counties  of  the  State  exercised  this  right  1 — A.  They  have  exercised  it 
to  some  extent. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  in  point  of  fact  that  they  did  it  in  the  coaotjof 
Hinds,  where  yoa  live? — A.  I  have  given  no  attention  to  those loeal 
matters  in  Hinds.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was.  I  sappose  I  cao  get 
the  information. 

Q.  There  is  no  assessment  on  real  estate  except  once  in  every  foot 
years,  is  there? — A.  Once  in  four  years  is  the  general  law. 

Q.  There  has  been  none  since  the  democratic  party  went  into  power 
in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  has  there  ? — A.  There  were  some  correetiooi 

Q.  But  no  general  assessment  throughout  the  State? — A.  No  g^omi 
assessment  throughout  the  State  on  lands. 

Q.  Therefore  they  remained  at  the  valuations  which  had  been  giren 
in  former  times? —A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  the  schools  kept  open  daring  the  time  the  repobli- 
can  party  was  in  control  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  from  1869  to  1873, 
upon  the  average? — A.  Generally  I  think  four  months,  as  required bj 
the  constitution. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  because  it  is  required  by  the  constitutioD,  or  do 
you  say  it  because  yon  know  it  to  be  the  fact  ? — A.  I  think  in  practiee 
that  was  kept  up  generally,  as  far  as  my  opinion  goes. 

Q.  How  long  have  these  free  schools  been  kept  open  since  the  demo- 
cratic party  came  into  power  in  1875  ?  How  long  daring  the  last  year  f— 
A.  I  do  not  know,  without  having  the  reports  l^fore  me,  how  long. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  they  were  required  to  be  kept  oi>en  five  months 
in  the  year?  Kead  that  section. — A.  At  page  208  of  the  acts  of  1876, 
1  find  section  4  of  the  act  to  amend  the  laws  in  relation  to  public 
education,  which  is  as  follows: 

Section  4.  Be  it  further  enactedt  That  pablic  schools  shall  be  maiDtalned  for  at  lesst  fin 
months  in  each  scholastic  jrear,  and  longer  if  there  be  monej  in  the  treasury  to  pay  for  the 
same,  but  not  otherwise :  Provided^  That  counties  or  districts  which  majr  at  the  beginniof 
of  any  scholastic  year  have  a  debt  against  the  school-fund  in  excess  of  an  amoant  tbst 
would  be  raised  by  a  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar,  shall  not  be  compelled  to  maintain  schosls 
for  more  than  four  (4)  months. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  the  schools  in  the  varioas  oonnti«8 
in  the  State  have  not  been  kept  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  scholars  as 
long  as  they  were  daring  the  time  of  republican  rule  ? — A.  I  hare  do 
personal  knowledge  on  the  subject  for  the  last  year.  I  have  uo  data 
before  me  by  which  I  could  answer  the  question. 

Q.  You  have  data  before  you,  however,  by  which  yon  could  asoertain 
that  the  amoant  of  money  collected  for  school  purposes  has  been  k« 
now  than  it  was  daring  the  time  of  the  rule  of  the  republican  party  in 
Mississippi,  have  you  not? — A.  I  suppose  the  tax-list  shows  that. 

Q.  The  tax-list  does  show  it,  does  it  not  ? — A.  The  repesil  of  the  t«r<>- 
mills  tax  must  show  it. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Gibbs,  the  auditor? — A.  Veiy 
well. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics? — A*  He  is  a  republican. 

Q.  Has  he  been  a  republican  all  the  while? — A.  Ever  since  I  have 
known  him, 

Q.  He  is  the  present  auditor  of  public  accounts? — A.  Yes,  sur;  hei& 

Q.  Was  he  not  a  member  of  the  State  senate,  as  a  republican  ?— A. 
He  was. 

Q.  What  county  did  become  from? — A.  He  came  from  the  district 
including  Amite  and  Wilkinson  counties,  I  think. 
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3.  And  he  was  a  republican  in  that  State  senate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
^.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  examine  the  report  of  the  auditor  of 
blic  accounts  for  tbe  present  year! — A.  Not  accurately.     I  have 
inced  over  the  figures. 

C^.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  with 
^aixl  to  the  condition  of  thecommon-schopl  fund,  have  you  ? — A.  None 
all. 

Mr.  Hooker.  I  propose,  in  that  connection,  to  include  a  portion  of 
a  auditor's  report  for  the  year  1876,  as  follows:  "Document  D  shows 
d  amounts  and  condition  of  this  fund.  Under  the  laws  of  last  session, 
quiring  all  moneys  receiveil  on  account  of  redemption  and  purchase 
lands  forfeited  for  taxes,  the  net  proceeds  of  all  tines  and  forfeitures, 
d  the  amount  of  licenses  to  retail  vinous  and  spirituous  liquors,  to  be 
id  in  currency,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  set  apart  as  a  school  fund  for 

0  rata  distribution,  there  has  been  collected  and  paid  into  tbe  treasury 
04,009.06.  To  this  amount  has  been  added  the  proceeds  of  the  United 
ates  bonds  and  interest,  which  was  in  the  treasury  to  credit  of  the 
minon-school  fund,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $00,920.21,  making  a  total 

$164,935.87.  This  amount,  it  will  be  remembered,  embraces  only  tbe 
iiceeds  from  above  sources  collected  since  the  1st  day  of  April,  1876, 
B  date  of  the  act  passed  requiring  all  such  collections  and  payments 
be  in  currency.  For  this  reason  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  year  from 
ese  sources  did  not  go  into  the  common-scbool  fund  distributive,  and 

1  not  therefore  equal  tbe  amount  of  the  two-mill  tax,  which  is  $185,- 
3  22.  This  deficiency  is  to  be  made  up  from  the  general  fund,  and 
e  distribution  pro  rata  to  the  several  counties  will  be  made  at  once." 
(To  tbe  witness.)  You  say  that  Mr.  Gibbs,  the  auditor,  is  a  repubii- 
u  f — A.  Kepublicau, 

Q.  And  he  was  elected  as  such,  and  holds  office  as  such  now  ! — ^A. 

)s,  sir. 

Q.  His  judgment  about  the  improved  or  deteriorated  condition  of 

e  country  since  the  democratic  party  came  into  power  in  1875  you 

>uld  regard  as  a  fair  and  equitable  statement,  would  you  not  ? — A. 

;nerally  I  would — as  far  as  he  is  informed. 

Mr.  HooKBB.  In  tbat  connection  I  desii*e  to  put  in  proof  the  closing 

ragraph  of  this  auditor's  report.    It  is  as  follows : 

n  closiD^  this  report,  I  desire  to  retnm  to  jonr  honorable  body  my  sincere  thanks  for 
I  courtesy  which  you  have  extended  me  in  our  official  relations,  and  the  consideration 
ich  you  have  given  to  tbe  suggestions  I  have  had  the  honor  to  make.  I  desire,  also, 
extend  to  his  excellency  the  governor,  and  to  the  heads  of  departments  of  the  State 
eernment,  and  all  those  connected  with  the  same,  my  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness, 
irtesy.  and  promptness  with  which  they  have  responded  to  all  requests  for  information  or 
rice.  Our  intercourse  has  been  of  the  most  pleasant  and  agreeable  character.  Complete 
'mony  of  action  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  weal  has  been  the  governing  rule, 
dual  governments,  no  angry  contentions,  have  intervened  to  provoke  discord,  and  the 
ult  is  that  while  other  of  our  sister  States  have  been  distracted  by  dissensions,  convulsed 
revolutions,  and  bankrupted  by  improvident  governments,  MissisRippi  is  quietly  and 
icefully  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  with  a  State  debt  so  small  tbat  tbe  whole 
loant  could  easily  be  liquidated  in  a  single  year.  Her  bonds  and  warrants  are  at  par,  with 
nrency  in  the  treasury  sufficient  to  meet  all  present  demands.  Our  State  has  entered  on 
areerof  substantial  prosperity,  well  calculated  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  despondent,  en- 
irage  the  hopes  of  the  patriotic,  and  give  fresh  impetus  to  all  her  material  interests.  We 
9uld  all  esteem  it  an  honor,  and  feel  a  just  pride  in  having  contributed  our  labors  to  the 
w'omplishment  of  so  magnidcent  a  result,  accompanied  with  so  much  good  to  oux  fellow- 
izens. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully, 

W.  H.  GIBBS, 
Auditor  Public  AccounU, 

Q.  (To  the  witness.)  There  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among 
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the  people  of  Mississippi  with  regard  to  the  heavy  increase  of  taxatioa 
which  occurred  during  the  republican  rule,  and  which  culminated  to  rbe 
administration  of  Governor  Ames,  was  there  not  f — A.  Taere  was  much 
complaint  of  high  taxes  ;  but  before  Governor  Ames  went  out  taxes  were 
being  reduced.  In  1874  I  think  the  State  tax  and  school-tax  amouoted 
to  about  fourteen  mills.  In  1875  the  tax  was  reduced  to  nine  aod  i 
quarter  mills  under  Governor  Ames's  administration. 

Q.  During  his  administration  there  occurred  a  great  deal  of  bad  feel- 
ing between  the  white  people  and  the  black  people  of  the  country,  did 
there  not! — A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  in  some  localities ;  more  or  less  of  it. 

Q.  In  that  reduction  of  taxation  which  you  have  spoken  of,  from  four- 
teen to  nine  and  a  quarter  mills,  did  they  not  merely  shift  the  expenses 
of  the  judiciary  system  from  the  State  to  the  counties  f  Was  not  that 
reduction  made  in  that  way,  and  was  it  not  ostensible  and  not  real  to  a 
large  extent  I — A.  The  county  was  required  by  the  act  of  1875  to  pay 
the  judiciary  expenses  of  the  county. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  sort  of  reduction  that  was  made  that  you  speak 
of.  That  is  what  reduced  the  State  taxes  from  fourteen  mills  to  nioe 
and  a  quarter  mills,  is  it  not  f-^A.  That  may  have  helped  to  do  it.  Still 
the  school-tax  remained  in  force. 

Q.  But  still  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  reduction  seemed  to 
be  a  reduction  ? — A.  It  might  have  been  attributed  in  part  to  that. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  at  the  time  Governor  Ames 
issued  his  order  for  arming  and  equipping  the  militia,  in  1875  f — A.  I  was 
there  most  of  the  time  during  the  year;  absent  very  little ;  but  I  coald 
not  say  positively  that  I  was  in  Jackson  on  that  day. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  he  ordered  the  company  of  Charles  Caldwell, 
who  was  a  State  senator,  to  march  from  Jackson,  Mississippi,  to  Ed- 
wards' Depot  ? — A.  I  have  heard  of  such  a  thing ;  I  think  1  was  in  Mem- 
phis at  the  time  it  was  alleged  to  have  been  done. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  that  colored  company  was  thorooghlj 
armied  and  equipped  and  ammunitioned  on  that  march  f — A.  I  do  not 

Q.  You  know,  however,  that  they  did  make  this  march  through  the 
county  of  Hinds,  do  you  not? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know.  1  was  ab- 
sent in  Memphis  at  the  time  it  was  alleged  to  have  occurred. 

Q.  Were  you  present  at  any  consultation  which  was  had  with  Gov- 
ernor  Ames,  by  yourself  and  others,  in  which  the  question  arose  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  colored  company,  thus  armed  and  equipp^,  could  be 
marched  through  the  county  of  Hinds  without  creating  bad  blood  aod 
probably  conflict  between  the  whites  and  blacks? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  present  when  that  matter  was  discussed  ? — A.  I  was 
not  present  when  that  matter  was  discussed.  I  was  present  when 
another  matter  was  discussed. 

Q.  What  was  that? — A.  With  regard  to  Vicksburgh. 

Q.  That  is,  the  assault  on  Vicksburgh  on  the  7th  of  November,  1874! 
— A.  A  few  days  previous  to  that. 

Q.  And  in  the  course  of  that  consultation  with  Governor  Ames,  state 
who  were  present. — A.  There  were  quite  a  number  present.  There  had 
some  trouble  grown  up  in  Vicksburgh,  and  the  sheriff  had  come  over  to 
Jackson  to  see  the  governor. 

Q.  He  was  a  colored  man  ? — A.  He  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  By  the  name  of  Crosby  ? — A.  Crosby.  The  governor  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  State  officers  and  some  prominent  friends  of  his,  at  the  man- 
sion,  that  night,  and  had  a  free  consultation  or  discussion  of  the  matter 
as  to  the  propriety  of  attempting  to  re-instate  the  sheriff  into  his  office 
in  Vicksburgh. 
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Q.  That  waa  the  subject-matter  of  the  cousultation,  was  it!— A.  Yes, 
r. 

Q.  This  other  matter  had  not  then  occurred  f — A.  I  think  not. 
Q.  During  that  conversation  did  Governor  Ames  say  anything  with 
gard  to  this  probable  conflict  between  the  races,  and  what  would  be 
le  result  of  it,  and  what  efi'ect  it  would  have  if  negroes  were  sent  ? — A. 
he  matter  was  pretty  freely  discussed  and  various  propositions  as  to  the 
ode  of  adjusting  the  whole  matter  were  made.  Some  were  in  favor  of 
8  calling  the  legislature  together  at  once  to  make  an  appropriation  to 
*m  the  militia;  others  were  in  favor  of  the  sheriff  taking  a  posse  from 
ickson ;  others  were  in  favor  of  his  calling  a  posse  in  his  own  county 
id  reinstating  himself  into  office.  I  was  called  upon  for  an  expression, 
id  I  think  the  only  expression  I  gave  was  to  read  one  section  of  the 
Kie  of  1871  upon  the  subject.  In  discussing  the  matter,  when  it  was 
iggested  that  Crosby  should  go  back  and  summon  a  posse  sufficient  to 
(-instate  himself  into  office,  some  objection  was  made  that  it  might  cause 
le  shedding  of  blood ;  and  Governor  Ames's  remark  was  something  like 
lis :  ''  What  if  it  does  cause  the  shedding  of  blood.  •  the  blood  of  the 
lartyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church ; ' "  and  other  similar  remarks. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  remark  such  as  this :  that  the  killing  of  twenty- 
ve  or  thirty  negroes  would  be  serviceable  to  the  republican  party  ? — A. 
remember  none  such. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  killing  of  negroes  and  shedding  of 
lood  being  beneficial  to  the  republican  party  ? — A.  I  don't  think  he  said 
lat. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  on  that  subject  ? — A.  What  I  have  just  repeated. 

Q.  Nothing  else  besides  that? — A.  Other  similar  remarks  that  I  could 
ot  now  remember. 

Mr.  Teller.  I  hardly  think  that  is  a  matter  you  should  go  into.  Still, 
e  have  been  pretty  liberal  here,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  cut  you  short. 

Mr.  Hooker.  I  wish  to  show  that  the  spirit  and  temper  was  to  provoke 
ifficulty.  (To  the  witness.)  How  long  was  this  con»>ultation  before  the 
larching  of  these  troops  and  the  arming  of  the  colored  militia  and  the 
larching  of  the  blacks  to  Edwards'  Station,  a  depot  on  the  railroad  ! — 
L.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  of  the  last-mentioned  instance. 
'Q.  (By  Mr.  Hooker.)  What  was  the  date  of  the  conversation  you 
ad  f — A.  Early  in  December,  1874,  probably  the  fourth  day. 

Q.  Did  you  not  write  a  letter  last  year  to  the  New  York  Herald,  or 
ome  paper  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  wrote  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Herald 
1  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  not  write  a  letter  which  was  published  generally  in  the 
apers,  addressed  to  the  President,  giving  an  account  of  the  condition 
f  affairs  in  Mississippi,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  relations 
etween  the  races  there,  and  the  instrumentality  which  the  then  exist- 
ig  government  had  in  producing  it! — A.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  President 
kaut,  not  for  publication,  but  it  got  into  the  papers.  That  was  written 
n  the  twentytburth  of  November,  1875. 

Q.  Did  you  not  in  that  letter  use  this  expression,  and  I  wish  to  know 
whether  it  expressed  your  actual  sentiments  with  regard  to  the  condi- 
ion  of  public  affairs  in  Mississippi  under  republican  rule:  ^^  that  no  man 
ould  defend  the  record  of  the  republican  party  for  the  past  three  years 
nthout  stultifying  himself  f — A.  I  think  I  used  some  such  expression 
Q  that  letter. 

Q.  When  you  speak  of  the  reduction  by  the  republican  legislature  of 
875  of  the  taxes  from  fourteen  to  nine  and  one-half  mills,  or  something 
ike  that,  did  not  the  republican  legislature  do  precisely  what  you  have 


Q.  Ill  the  Statef — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  be  8«iit  a  letter  to  som 
ing  democrats  iit  the  legislature,  stating  that  it  bad  been  iiiscalci 
or  intention  to  resign,  but  tbat  under  cbarges  he  could  not  well 
and  tliatif  there  were  uo  charges  against  him  be  would  resign,  au 
the  charges  were  withdrawn  and  he  resigned. 

Q.  Tie  WHS  not,  then,  formally  imi>eacbed  T — A.  O  no,  f>ir. 

Q.  He  went  oat  on  some  arrangement,  did  he  1 — A.  He  went  i 
some  agreement  tbat  the  prosecution  would  be  stopped,  provid 
would  resign. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  Articles  of  iropeaehment  had  been  preferred  and  were  pead 
the  senate  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Tellbb  : 

Q.  Were  they  withdrawn  ! — A.  They  were  withdrawn  in  order 
him  resigD.    They  got  his  ofllce  and  then  stopped. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Fet^ruary  16,  U' 

D.  C.  Keabns  recalled  and  es^mined. 
By  Mr.  Telleb  ; 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  t — Answer.  In  Jefferson  Conntj,"! 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  tbe  officttrs  of  election  hanngt'DI 
CMte  keys  to  tbe  ballot  boxes  T  If  so,  state  what  yon  know.— A.  K 
generally  understood  liy  republicans  there  tbat  they  had,  and  !»»-'" 
that  tliey  had. 

Mr.  Money.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  what  was  generallj' 
derstood. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

y.  Who  told  you  T — A,  A  very  promiueDt  democrat  of  thai  w°°' 
I  would  prefer  not  to  gi^e  his  name. 
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Q.  What  election  do  yoa  refer  to  as  the  special  election  f — A.  I  refer 
to  the  special  election  for  sheriff. 

Q.  When! — A.  I  really  have  forgotten  the  month.  I  think  it  was  in 
Angnst  or  September,  1876.  It  was  a  short  time  before  the  presideu- 
tial  election. 

Q.  Who  was  ranning  for  sheriff? — A.  T.  W.  Hunt,  the  repablicau,  and 
J.  D.  McCormick,  the  democrat. 

Q.  Who  was  elected  f — A.  J.  D.  McCormick  was  declared  elected. 

Q.  Who  is  this  Mr.  Truley  who  made  this  statement  t — A.  He  is  a 
very  prominent  democrat  in  the  county,  an  editor  for  a  while — during 
the  campaign — of  the  Fayette  Chronicle. 

Q.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  democratic  committee  f — A.  I  think  not. 
He  had  general  supervision  of  the  democratic  party,  though. 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  tell  you  this! — A.  He  told  me  this  in  confi- 
dence. He  commenced  telling  me  and  I  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  know 
it.  I  was  very  well  satisfied  that  it  had  been  done,  anyhow,  from  the 
fact  that  my  precinct  polled  about  326  republican  votes  and  only  90 
came  out  when  they  were  counted.  I  remarked,  when  I  heard  it,  that 
there  was  something  wrong.  I  was  very  well  convinced  that  it  had  been 
done  and  I  did  not  want  the  information. 

Q.  But  still  he  told  you  all  about  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  voted  for  the  Tilden  electors,  did  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
voted  for  the  Tilden  electors  and  General  Chalmers. 

By  Mr.  Chalmers,  (representing  Mr.  Kernan  :) 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Truley  a  member  of  the  democratic  committee,  in  any 
way  1 — A.  No,  sir ;  I  think  not.    I  am  not  positive  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  democratic 
committee  ?•— A.  I  know  that  Judge  Torrey  was  chairman  of  it.  That  is 
all  I  know  about  the  committee. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Captain  Darden  was  the  man  who  had  charge 
of  the  county  for  the  democrats  ! — A.  Captain  Darden  had  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it,  but  Mr.  Truley's  advice  was  almost  always  taken. 

Q.  Judge  Torrey  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Darden  was  what  was  called  the  chief  marshal  of  the 
county  f-^A.  I  dou^t  know  what  position  he  held.  I  know  Mr.  Darden 
was  considered  a  very  prominent  man.  In  fact  he  did  not  do  quite  as 
much  talking  as  Mr.  Truley. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Truley  have  anything  to  do  with  that  election,  in  any  way, 
that  you  know  of? — A.  No,  sir;  only  to  suggest  names — that  was  all. 

Q.  He  was  an  editor  from  Payette t — A.  Yes,  sir;  editor  of  the  Fay- 
ette Chronicle. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Teller.)  A  democratic  paper! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Chalmers.)  You  were  a  republican  before  this  election, 
were  you  not  I— A.  Yes;  and  I  am  yet 

Q.  You  held  an  office  in  that  county  as  a  republican,  did  you  not  f — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  was  that  f — A.  Chancery-clerk's  office. 

Q.  Did  you  not  come  to  me  and  tell  me  after  my  canvass  through  that 
county  that  you  intended  to  support  me,  of  your  own  accord,  volunta- 
rily f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  do  so  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  you  state  here  now  is  simply  a  conversation  that  you  say  Mr. 
Truley,  who  was  the  editor  of  the  paper,  had  with  you  about  it ! — A.  A 
conversation  that  I  had  with  Mr.  Truley  in  my  buggy  coming  from  Fay- 
ette to  Hoduey. 
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Q.  What  time  was  that  f — A.  I  canDot  recollect  the  time,  bat  it  was 
JQSt  after  the  election  a  short  time. 

Q.  That  conversation  had  reference  to  the  special  election,  and  did 
not  have  reference  to  the  general  election,  as  I  understand  it? — A.  Yes; 
entirely  to  the  special  election  for  sheriff. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know  about  it  I — A.  That  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  You  say  you  voted  for  Tilden  and  Hendricks,  and  General  Chal- 
mers, at  this  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  still  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  induced  you  to  vote  for  them  if  you  were  a  republican?— A. 
I  stated  the  other  day  that  I  had  several  reasons. 

Q.  You  need  not  repeat  them.  Were  they  good  reasons  f— A.  I  be- 
lieved if  the  colored  vote  could  be  divided  there,  and  also  the  white 
vote,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  county. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  just  as  likely  that  other  republicans  were 
influenced  by  the  same  reasons  which  influenced  you  f — ^A.  It  may  have 
been. 

Q.  That  might  account  for  the  vote  that  was  polled  in  that  coaoty, 
very  reasonably,  might  it  not  f — A.  At  the  special  election  f 

Q.  Y'es,  or  at  any  election  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  accounted  for  it  at 
the  special  election. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  the  same  reason  would  hold  good  before  the  gen- 
eral election  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  do  not  think,  then,  it  was  as  good  a  thing  to  divide  the  white 
and  black  vote  in  September  as  it  was  in  November! — A.  I  do  notmeao 
that.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  any  time.  I  did  not  under- 
stand  your  question. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  would  have  been  a  good  reason,  then,  in 
September  f — A.  I  do  not  think  it  would  apply  Ihen  as  well  as  to  the 
other  election,  because  it  was  only  a  local  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  have  been  just  as  well  to  have  the  white 
and  black  vote  divided  on  a  local  matter  as  on  the  presidential  elee- 
tion  ? — A.  Yes;  it  might  have  been  just  as  good. 

Q.  Then  the  reason  it  would  have  held  good  in  November  would  ha?e 
held  equally  as  good  in  September,  would  it  not  f — A.  Yes  ;  1  presume 
it  would. 

Q.  Did  you  not  publish  a  card  advising  the  negroes  to  vote  that  way!— 
A.  I  don't  know  as  I  mentioned  it  in  my  card,  but  I  made  one  or  two 
speeches  advising  them  to  vote  so. 

Q.  Did  you  not  publish  a  card  advising  the  negroes  to  vote  that 
way  f — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  15ut  you  made  speeches  advising  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  happen  that  Mr.  Truley  told  you  this  matter  in  confi- 
dence f — A.  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Truley  is  a  very  good  talker,  and  tells* 
great  many  things,  probably,  that  he  ought  not  to. 

Q.  He  is  very  fond  of  hearing  himself  talk  ? — A.  It  was  a  volantaiy 
matter  entirely. 

Q.  Have  prominent  democrats  been  in  the  habit  of  telling  yon  such 
secrets  as  that  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  that  in  confidence,  knowing  yon  to  be  a  republican !- 
A.  He  came  to  me  in  confidence,  and  knew  I  was  a  republican. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  he  is  the  man  who  ran  the  democratic  party,  and 
whose  advice  is  always  taken  f — A.  It  was  during  that  campaign. 
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Q.  And  yet  he  goes  to  the  repablicans  and  tells  them  sach  secrets  as 
that  f — A.  He  told  me  that,  I  presume,  because  he  knew  I  had  voted  for 
their  ticket. 

Q.  Were  you  not  indicted  in  the  circuit  court  of  Jefferson  County  for 
some  offense  f— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it? — A.  I  was  indicted  there  on  a  claim  that  I  was  in- 
debted to  the  State  for  public  funds  for  the  redemption  of  lands. 

Q.  What  became  of  that  indictment? — A.  It  is  still  pending. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Do  yon  wish  to  make  any  explanation  about  that  indictment? — 
A.  I  would  like  to. 

Q.  Make  your  explanation. — A.  There  was  a  law  changing  the  whole 
matter  of  the  redemption  of  lands  from  the  chancery -clerk's  office — my 
office — to  that  of  the  circuit-clerk's  office.  The  law  required  that  we 
should  turn  over  all  the  redeemed  lands  prior  to  this  act  to  the  circuit 
clerk.  In  doing  this  I  was  advised  by  attorneys  in  my  county,  several 
of  them,  that  the  lands  which  had  just  been  sold  a  lew  mouths  before 
this  act  should  remain  in  my  office  as  heretofore  for  two  years,  subject 
to  redemption.  I  turned  over  all  the  lands  to  the  circuit  clerk  that  had 
been  sold,  except  the  last  sale  just  before  the  passage  of  the  act.  This 
sale  remained  in  my  office  until  near  the  expiration  of  the  second  year. 
At  that  time  parties  came  forward  to  redeem.  Then  the  question  arose 
a8  to  whether  they  should  pay  any  damage.  I  telegraphed  Auditor 
Musgrove  and  I  wrote  him  several  letters,  and  could  never  get  any 
definite  information  in  regard  to  it.  Then  I  allowed  some  of  them  to 
redeem  without  damages.  I  took  for  this  redemption  what  was  known 
as  new  State  warrants  entirely — new  State  warrants  and  Alcorn 
raoney,  as  it  is  called.  When  I  desired  to  pay  this  over,  after  making 
my  report  in  full  to  the  auditor,  I  was  informed  by  the  land  clerk,  Judge 
Alderson,  that  only  old  State  warrants  would  be  taken,  and  that  I  must 
change  the  warrants  that  I  had  for  old  State  warrants.  Old  State  war- 
rants were  worth  considerably  more  than  the  ones  I  had.  1  sent  by 
Judge  Alderson  $225,  which  he  succeeded  in  exchanging  for  old  State 
warrants.  This  money,  it  seems,  was  never  paid  over  by  Smith,  the 
land  clerk,  to  the  auditor;  but  was  found  in  his  box  after  he  died. 
After  this  I  sent  $469  in  warrants,  addressed  to  Mr.  Smith,  the  land 
clerk ;  for  these  I  never  received  a  receipt  or  for  the  other  either.  I 
always  admitted  that  there  was  still  a  balance  of  about  $300  due  the 
State.  I  wrote  to  the  auditor  several  times,  and  sent  messages  there, 
asking  him  for  a  settlement.  He  told  me  there  was  nothing  on  his  books 
showing  that  I  was  indebted  to  the  State  a  cent,  only  the  report  that  I 
bad  made  myself,  and  I  was  not  authorized  to  receive  that  money,  and 
therefore  the  State  did  not  hold  me  responsible  for  it ;  if  it  belonged  to 
anybody,  it  belonged  back, pro  rata,  to  the  parties  who  had  paid  it  to  me. 
I  have  In  my  pocket  several  letters  from  the  auditor  to  that  effect — that 
he  would  not  receive  the  money  and  give  me  credit  for  it;  and  that  which 
had  been  paid  over,  the  $225,  is  still  there,  subject  to  my  order,  and  the 
other  he  could  find  out  nothing  about.  The  grand  jury  just  before  the 
one  that  indicted  me  had  the  matter  under  advisement.  I  took  up  my 
books  and  explained  the  whole  matter  to  them,  and  they  seemed  to  be 
satisfied,  but  when  they  came  to  make  their  report  they  reported  to  the 
court  that  I  was  either  a  defaulter  or  else  was  criminally  negligent  for 
not  having  accounted  for  those  funds.  On  the  morning  after  the  report 
was  made  I  employed  an  attorney  to  make  my  statement  to  the  court. 
The  court,  Judge  Smylie,  remarked  that  if  he  had  not  already  dis- 
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charged  the  grand  jury  he  woald  have  sent  them  back  to  their  room; 
that  they  had  no  busineBS  to  make  a  report  of  that  kind ;  that  if  tbe 
facts  they  stated  and  the  report  were  true,  they  shoald  have  indicted  m& 
Matters  still  remained  as  they  bad  been,  and  upon  the  next  grand  jory 
there  were  pat  some  of  the  most  bitter  democratB  of  that  coantr.  I 
wrote  them  a  letter  begging  them  to  send  for  me  and  hear  my  state- 
ment,  with  the  view  of  changing  this  report  upon  the  minutes  of  the 
court.  I  was  told  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  grand  jury  that  this 
letter  was  taken  as  an  insult,  and  that  upon  that  they  brought  in  an  in- 
dictment against  me.  I  stated  to  the  court  that  I  had  always  been 
ready  to  settle  the  account,  and  am  ready  still  to  do  so  just  as  soon  as 
it  is  decided  who  I  am  to  pay  it  to.  It  is  a  matter  of  $300  that  I  have 
been  always  ready  to  pay.  I  always  thought  that  the  indictmeut  was 
made  to  prevent  me  from  entering  into  the  campaign  which  was  aboat 
to  come  ofi*— the  presidential  campaign. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  You  state  now  that  this  democratic  grand  jury  did  this  to  prereot 
your  entering  the  presidential  campaign  f — ^A.  1  always  thought  it  was 
done  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Yet  you  entered  the  presidential  campaign  for  the  democratic 
President  and  Vice-President  and  Bepresentatives  in  Congress  f— A.  I 
took  very  little  part  in  it. 

Q.  What  you  did  do  was  done  for  them  f — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  there  were  three  hundred  and  twen- 
ty live  republican  votes  put  into  the  box  at  your  poll,  and  only  ninety 
counted  out  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  there  were  that  many  put  in  by  republi- 
cans ! — A.  I  was  told  so  by 

Q.  You  said  at  first  that  you  knew  it,  did  you  not? — A.  No,  sir,  I  did 
not  say  so,  I  think. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  at  first  you  were  told  so  t  You  stated  that  as* 
fact ! — A.  I  wish  you  would  read  over  my  answer. 

The  reporter  here  read  the  answer  of  the  witness,  as  follows :  "  I  was 
very  well  satisfied  that  it  had  been  done  anyhow  from  the  fact  that  mj 
precinct  polled  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  republican  votes, 
and  only  ninety  came  out  when  they  were  counted." 

The  Witness.  I  meant  there  that  tha^  precinct  generally  polled  that 
many  votes,  and  there  was  a  very  full  vote. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Money.)  Then  you  meant  to  say  that  you  did  not  know 
how  many  votes  went  into  that  box  for  the  republicans  f — A.  Only  that. 
It  was  a  very  full  vote,  and  the  precinct  polls  that  many  votes. 

Q.  Was  there  a  pretty  full  vote  at  the  presidential  election !— A. 
They  were  there,  but  they  did  not  vote ;  a  great  many  went  home  not 
finding  any  republican  tickets  there. 

Q.  Then  you  concluded,  because  there  was  a  full  vote,  it  should  have 
been  republican,  do  you,  and  for  no  other  reason  ?  Is  that  your  reason 
for  asserting  that  there  was  a  full  republican  vote  there,  because  thepeo- 
pie  turned  out  and  voted  1 — A.  I  spoke  of  the  special  election. 

Mr.  Money.  I  am  talking  about  that  too. 

The  Witness.  That  the  republican  tickets  were  put  into  those  i^ar 
ties'  hands. 

Q.  That  was  your  idea,  because  these  parties  were  given  republieaa 
tickets  they  ought  to  have  been  put  in  ! — A.  A  large  number  told  me 
afterward  that  they  voted. 

Q.  How  many  I — A.  I  suppose  not  less  than  fifty. 
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Q.  Yet  upon  that  statemeDt  yoa  assame  to  state  here  that  there  were 
three  handred  and  twenty-five  republican  tickets  put  in  there  ? — A.  I 
do  not  say  that* 

Q.  You  take  that  back,  then.  All  that  you  have  stated  here  about 
this,  is  simply  upon  hearsay! — A.  That  is  all.  I  know  nothing  about 
it  of  my  own  knowledge  at  all. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  republican  upon  that  grand  jury  that  yon  spoke 
of! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  f — A.  Five  republicans— oolored  men. 

Bv  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  You  acted  in  this  matter  under  the  advice  of  your  attorneys  as  to 
the  payment  of  this  money,  did  you! — A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 
Q.  And  as  to  the  receiving  of  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  Were  you  examined  in  chief  here  the  other  day  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  tell  this  committee  of  the  cause  then ! — A.  It 
was  not  asked  me,  and  I  was  dismissed  before  anything  of  the  kind  was 
asked  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  a  statement  as  to  the  condition  of  things  down 
there  during  the  canvass! — A.  I  was  asked  only  as  to  the  general  elec- 
tion^  as  I  understood  it ;  the  presidential  election. 

Q.  You  were  not  questioned  about  this  at  all ! — A.  No,  sir. 

W.  D.  Speott  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  I  reside  within  a  mile  of 
Port  Gibson,  Glaiborne  County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  there! — A.  About  twenty-one  or  twen- 
ty-two years. 

Q.  What  is  your  business! — ^A.  I  am  a  physician  by  education,  but 
have  been  planting  for  twenty  years ;  living  on  a  plantation ;  I  have 
DOt  practiced  medicine. 

Q.  What  State  are  you  a  native  of! — A.  Pennsylvania;  Beaver 
County,  Pennsylvania. 

Q.  Have  you  taken  any  part  in  the  elections  for  the  last  few  years  ! — 
A.  When  the  war  was  over,  and  since  then,  I  have  taken  but  little  part 
in  the  elections.  When  the  war  was  over  I  joined  two  ex- Federal  offi- 
cers and  assisted  them  in  registering  the  county.  I  held  no  position 
antil,  I  think,  the  20th  of  July,  1872,  when  I  became  superintendent  of 
education  of  the  county,  and  have  held  that  position  ever  since. 

Q.  By  election  or  appointment! — A.  By  appointment  of  the  State 
board  of  education,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  After  the  democratic 
legislature  was  in  session  in  January,  1875, 1  was  elected  by  the  State 
bmrd  and  was  confirmed  by  the  democratic  senate.  I  am  still  super- 
intendent of  education,  unless  I  have  been  removed  in  the  last  few 
days. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  campaign  of  1875  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  take! — ^A.  I  was  candidate  for  sherifif  in  1875 
in  Claiborne  Gounty,  Mississippi. 

Q.  You  may  state  the  character  of  the  campaign. — A.  Well,  sir,  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  campaign,  of  1875  I  canvassed  the  county.  I  believe 
I  know  every  man,  woman,  and  child  nearly  in  it.  I  canvassed  the 
whole  county  peaceably  and  quietly  and  made  speeches  to  the  republi- 
cans.   Everything  passed  along  pleasantly  until,  I  think,  the  republi- 
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cans  appointed  a  meeting  at  Rocky  Springs  and  notified  a  lot  of  os  can- 
didates there  in  Port  Gibson  to  come  up  and  address  them.  We  had  a 
very  good  brass  band,  and  when  we  went  up  there  we  took  it  along. 
We  got  to  the  school-house  where  they  usually  meet,  and  there  were 
scarcely  any  colored  people  there.  Over  at  the  store,  perhaps  half  a 
mile  from  where  the  school-house  was,  we  heard  what  sounded  like  a 
little  cannon  or  anvil,  which  was  fired  i>erhaps  half  a  dozen  times  at  in- 
tervals for  half  an  hour.  I  think  it  fired  once  or  twice,  when  I  saw.-, 
young  man  going  past  us  on  horseback  as  tight  as  be  could  fly;  then 
another,  and  then  another.  I  did  not  know  what  it  meant.  That  Wits 
about  my  first  introduction  to  opposition  to  republican  meetinjjs,  and  I 
did  not  understand  it.  In  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  there  werv 
I  should  think  thirty  men,  who  came  marching  two  by  two 
from  the  store  to  where  the  speaking  was.  When  they  got  there 
James  Page  had  by  that  time  commenced  to  si>eak;  and 
these  men  who  marched  up  there  formed  in  line  right  in  front 
of  the  speaker.  The  head  man  was  Dr.  J.  W.  Allen.  He  commenced 
to  interrupt  the  speaker  and  dispute  his  statements,  telling;  him,  '*Thai 
isso,'^  and  "That  ain't  so,''  with  an  occasional  taunt  at  myself,  staudin^ 
perhaps  fifteen  steps  from  him.  I  never  replied  to  him,  for  I  looked  at  his 
crowd,  and  I  thought  from  their  appearance  that  they  would  fight,  and 
we  were  not  prepared  for  it.  Allen  told  the  speaker  that  that  wa* 
enough ;  he  could  quit  now ;  that  that  was  about  all  the  repablican 
speaking  they  intended  to  have  there  that  day,  and  as  for  the  rest  of 
us,  the  sooner  they  got  away  from  there  the  better.  I  quietly  sent 
word  to  the  band-wagon  to  hitch  up  and  get  ready  to  go  away  from 
there.  The  band-wagon  was  full  of  straw,  which  the  boys  had  to  pnt 
their  feet  on  and  to  pile  their  brass  instruments  on  to  keep  them  from 
being  damaged  and  bruised,  and  this  man  Allen  and  these  other  men 
seemed  to  be  very  anxious  to  have  that  straw  thrown  out.  I  did  not  at 
the  time  understand  what  they  meant,  but  I  afterward  learned  that  ther 
thought  there  were  guns  in  the  bottom  of  the  wagon.  We  got  away 
from  there  as  soon  as  we  could  conveniently,  amid  the  hooting  of  the 
crowd,  and  left  for  Port  Gibson.  Our  band  played  them  a  tune  or  two 
as  they  came  along  by  the  store.  I  did  not  see  them  have  any  gnoain 
the  store,  for  I  did  not  go  in  there.  My  men  told  me — this  is  hearsay— 
that  there  were  plenty  of  guns  in  there. 

Q.  Were  those  men  on  horseback  armed  f — A.  No,  sir;  there  were 
none  of  them  armed. 

Q.  Did  they  have  pistols  or  anything  else  with  them  t — ^A.  I  did  not 
see  any  pistols.  It  is  a  custom  for  everybody  in  that  country  to  cany 
pistols.    I  carried  mine.    I  presumed  everybody  had  pistols. 

Q.  So  you  presumed  that  everybody  had  them  ! — A.  Most  assuredly. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  an  unusual  thing  if  they  had  been  there  with- 
out them  ? — A.  Very  unusual.  That  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  seen 
a  republican  meeting  broken  up,  I  believe.  The  next  meeting  that  1 
attended  was  at  a  place  called  Bethel.  I  believe  our  people  had  a  pro 
cession.  The  colored  people  are  great  on  processions.  I  think  they 
had  a  procession  a  mile  long  at  least.  They  marched  until  I  got  tired 
before  they  got  to  the  place  of  speaking,  and  when  they  got  to  the  pla<^ 
of  speaking,  there  came  in,  I  should  think,  twenty-five  or  thirty  borae- 
men,  and  the  first  thing  that  greeted  me  was  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
time.  Our  speakers,  after  talking  considerably,  agreed  to  divide  time 
with  them ;  and  after  J.  B.  Yashon,  of  Alcorn  University,  had  spoken, 
and,  I  think,  Mr.  Stiles  also  spoke,  these  gentlemen  who  wanted  a  diri- 
sion  of  time  declined  to  take  it,  as  they  said,  because  they  were  afraid 
of  a  personal  difficulty. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  the  democrats! — A.  Yes,  sir.  They  were  afraid  of 
a  personal  difficulty  and  they  declined  to  have  any  part  in  it.  The 
meeting  passed  off  quietly.    The  next  meeting  was  at  Pine  Grove. 

Q.  If  there  was  no  disturbance  you  had  better  say  nothing  about  it. 
— A.  Yes,  sir.  The  next  meeting,  I  thinit,  in  the  order,  was  at  Pine 
Grove.  I  was  there.  Our  people  were  there  to  quite  a  large  number. 
There  was  a  wagon  in  the  possession  of  the  democrats  driven  on  to  tlie 
grounds,  and  it  was  whispered,  in  my  hearing,  that  it  was  loaded  with 
breech  loaders.  I  saw  a  crowd  around  it  apparently,  and  I  walked  up 
to  a  gentleman  sitting  on  the  seat  and  asked  him  about  a  church  ;  Im 
was  a  baptist,  and  they  had  been  using  one  of  the  school-houses  as  a 
church  ;  and  I  asked  him  about  the  church — whether  they  proposed  to 
pay  rent  for  it  or  what  arrangement  we  could  make  about  it.  At  the 
same  time  I  was  looking  in  the  wagon.  I  satisfied  myself  that  there 
was  something  in  that  wagon  which  was  very  closely  covf*re<l  up  with 
'  fodder;  and  I  did  not  think  it  was  healthy  for  me  to  put  my  hands  on 
the  fodder.  I  turned  to  walk  away — and  I  should  think  there  were 
twenty  men  as  tightly  packed  against  me  as  they  could  be — and  the  only  / 
way  I  got  through  them  was  by  a  steady  pressure  out,  and  saying, 
"  Well,  boys,  it  is  kind  of  close  here.''  I  got  away  from  the  wagon  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind  as  to  what  was  in  it,  although  I  saw  no  guns. 

Q.  Still  you  were  satisfied  that  there  were  guns  in  it  I — A.  I  would 
have  held  up  my  hand  and  would  have  sworn  it  right  then  as  mucli 
as  I  would  as  a  physician — say  a  woman  was  with  child,  which  I  couhl 
see  from  the  appearance — although  I  saw  no  guns.  I  was  told  in  a  few 
minutes  that  it  was  not  healthy  for  me  to  speak.  I  said,  ^^  Halloo,  Ciin't 
I  speak  here!"    They  said,  "No;  you  can't.'' 

Q.  State  by  whom  you  were  told  that. — A.  I  could  not  say  today,  to 
save  my  life. 

Q.  Were  they  democrats  I — A.  It  was  one  of  our  own  boys — one  of 
our  people, 

Q.  The  democrats  or  republicans? — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  some  republi- 
cans. A  republican  told  me  not  to  speak.  The  first  one  of  our  speakers 
that  spoke  got  along  pretty  well,  but  the  second  one  was  interrupted 
right  straight  along,  and  then  our  former  sherifT,  or  the  man  who  was 
sheriff  at  the  time,  got  up  and  dismissed  the  meeting,  and  told  them 
that  the  campaign  had  scarcely  opened  yet,  and  it  was  best  that  they 
should  take  out  their  cotton  and  let  the  campaign  go  for  a  while.  He 
was  the  most  thoroughly  scared  gentleman  I  ever  saw  in  my  life.  In 
fact,  I  did  not  feel  well  myself. 

Q.  Was  the  sheriflT  a  white  or  black  man  f — A.  He  was  a  colored 
man.  I  quietly  went  out  of  the  crowd  and  got  my  horse;  and  the  young 
man  who  was  candidate  for  the  legislature  on  our  ticket  and  I  took  a 
by-road.  We  did  not  travel  the  public  road  on  going  home.  That  was 
the  last  republican  meeting  I  attended,  until  the  30th  of  October,  1875. 
The  30th  of  October,  1875,  had  been  extensively  advertised,  and  people 
from  all  portions  of  the  county  were  coming  to  the  meeting.  That  morn- 
ing we  were  getting  up  four  nice  horses  to  put  to  the  band-wagon — the  . 
wagon  belonged  to  me — and  the  boys  were  very  late  getting  it  up,  and 
1  was  late  getting  into  town  myself,  and  when  I  did  get  into  town  I 
found  the  streets  thronged  with  men  who  were  very  much  excited.  I 
was  told  our  boys  were  on  the  flat  beyond  town  forming  in  line.  I  rode 
past  the  court-house  going  down  the  street  toward  them,  and  I  foun<l 
in  the  street  in  front  of  me  at  least  eighty  men  in  line. 

Q.  White  men  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  all  citizens  there.  I  knew  every  one 
of  them.    I  saw  them  all  in  line,  and  apparently  cornering  across  the 
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street  From  the  aneasy  state  of  things  that  moniing,  I  did  not  ftel 
like  riding  by  them,  and  I  went  ofif  to  the  left  of  the  square  and  tried 
to  get  to  our  men,  and  as  I  got  out  past  that  square,  the  first  thini^I 
knew,  just  to  my  right,  there  were  at  least  one  hundred  and  tweuty-five 
men  on  horseback,  and  the  first  thing  that  greeted  my  ears  was  tbe 
hooting  of  *'^  there  goes  Dr.  Sprott,"  and  epithets  against  the  republicans 
such  as  they  generally  heap  on  them  there.  I  just  passed  right  on.  Our 
boys  were  winding  around  on  the  flat,  I  think  stretched  out  a  mile  in 
length.  The  marshal  of  the  day  had  stretched  them  out,  and  the  baod- 
wagon  was  moving  at  their  head. 

Mr.  Teller.  You  may  go  right  on ;  I  will  be  back  soon. 

The  Witness.  I  went  to  our  people ;  went  down  the  line  and  talked 
to  them  as  I  went  along.  We  finally  moved  up  into  town«  and  wrat  op 
one  of  the  back  streets.  We  moved  up  one  of  the  back  streets  and 
crossed  over  to  Church  street,  and  were  going  down  that  street  I  was 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  column,  when  I  saw 
men  striking  in  auger  at  men  in  our  columns.  Our  column  was  broken, 
and  I  must  confess  I  felt  very  uneasy.  There  was  not  a  gun  in  sight  in 
our  column  at  the  time.  I  looked  on  with  a  great  deal  of  uneasinessfor 
five  or  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  perhaps;  I  do  not  know  for  what  length 
of  time ;  a  short  time  at  any  rate ;  but  directly  our  column  passed  on. 
As  it  passed  on  we  came  along  a  little  past  where  this  trouble  had  been, 
and  there  stood  these  white  men  ranged  right  up  in  line.  We  i>a&$ed 
right  in  front  of  them.  I  should  think  two-thirds  of  them  had  their 
pistols  at  half  draw,  just  so  that  we  could  see  them.  We  passed  on  by 
them  and  turned  into  a  by-street  to  cross  over  to  the  court- house,  crow- 
ing the  street  like,  and  there  were  the  cavalry  that  I  had  seen,  right 
square  across  our  road  at  a  halt.  Our  band-boys  were  very  much  ex- 
cited. I  do  not  know  that  any  of  them  were  struck ;  at  least  I  did  not 
see  it  But  they  were  very  much  excited,  and  some  of  the  boys  com- 
plained that  they  wanted  their  guns.  I  begged  them  not  to  talk  ahont 
guns ;  that  we  had  no  guns,  and  that  the  others  had  their  guns  in  reach, 
and  that  we  would  be  just  in  their  power.  At  that  time  this  cavalry  was 
right  across  the  front  of  our  line,  several  of  them  having  their  pi^stoU 
at  a  half  draw. 

By  Mr.  Pease,  (representing  Mr.  Teller :) 

Q.  What  do  you  understand  by  "  half-draw  f — A.  Half  out  of  the 
scabbard,  so  that  you  could  see  what  was  there.  They  were  mostly  iha&t 
big  Smith  &  Wessons. 

Q.  Was  there  any  similarity  in  the  uniform  f  Did  each  one  of  them 
have  a  scabbard  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  there  was.  Bat  the 
pistols  were  half  out,  so  that  you  could  see  them.  I  turned  bac^  and 
went  around  the  square  up  to  the  court-house.  I  went  up  to  J.  L.  Ken- 
nard  and  I  upbraided  him  with  his  promise  to  me  that  if  the  colored 
people  came  into  Port  Gibson  without  arms  they  should  not  be  molci^ted. 
He  protested  that  he  had  made  the  statement  to  me  in  good  faith,  and 
that  he  intended  to  carry  it  out;  and  he  passed  rapidly  to  where  the 
difficulty  was,  with  the  intention,  as  I  supposed,  of  stopping  it  and  let- 
ting our  procession  pass.  Everything  was  in  a  great  hubbub  at  the 
time ;  I  could  see  that  there  was  a  very  feverish  excitement,  and  there 
was  talk  all  the  time,  such  as  '^  the  republican  leaders  are  the  men  we 
want."  I  turned  my  horse  and  rode  to  the  barbecue  grounds,  and  was 
at  the  barbecue  grounds  when  the  band-wagon  came  up.  1  showed  them 
where  to  put  the  band-wagon,  for  we  generally  spoke  out  of  the  band- 
wagon.   While  I  was  showing  them  where  to  put  the  band-wagon,  I 
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ied  and  saw  these  footmen  coming  up,  and  these  horsemen  also.  By 
J  time  at  least  one-third  of  the  footmen  were  armed  with  breech- 
ders.  I  tamed  my  horse  down  the  hill  and  quietly  rode  up  a  valley, 
I  came  out  on  a  point  where  I  could  see  the  whole  performance.  I 
shed  my  horse  back  of  the  hill  and  stood  there  looking  at  the  whole 
ng,  and  at  our  people  there  on  horseback,  driven  to  one  side,  while 
ise  white  men  were  all  up  around  where  our  barbecue  was.  Directly 
eard  a  cough  down  the  hill  behind  me  and  I  turned  and  looked  and 
V  the  candidate  on  my  ticket  for  chancery  clerk  going  at  the  top  of 

speed.    I  hallooed  his  name  at  him  and  he  ran  the  harder;  and  I 
led  at  Iiim  to  stop,  and  he  did  so.    Directly  after  came  the  candidate 

the  legislature  after  him.    It  didn't  seem  to  be  healthy  at  the  bar- 
que grounds  at  the  time. 
J.  What  do  you  understand  by  healthy  f 

klr.  Chalmers.  I  object  to  any  examination  unless  there  is  a  Senator 
jsent.  If  he  chooses  to  go  on  and  make  his  statement,  I  will  not  in- 
rnpt  him. 

i^Ir.  Pease.  Go  on  with  your  statement. 

Dhe  Witness.  I  thought  there  was  a  danger  to  life  at  the  time,  if  I 
lained  there,  is  the  reason  I  left.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  it 
s  not  healthy.  I  staid  there  until  I  saw  our  people  quietly  dispersing 
I  going  off.     That  is  the  last  I  knew  personally  about  that  meeting. 

By  Mr.  Pkase  : 

i.  Was  this  in  1875  or  1876  ?— A.  That  was  the  30th  of  October, 
4.  That  was  on  Saturday.  The  election,  I  believe,  was  on  Tuesday. 
Tuesday  morning  I  rode  into  town  to  the  election.  I  reckon  it  was 
o'clock  when  I  rode  up  by  the  court-house.  When  I  got  within  per- 
3S  one  hundred  and  tifty  steps  of  the  courthouse,  I  heard  firing, 
alted  my  horse  immediately,  and  studied  a  minute  to  see  what  that 
ant.  Directly  my  friends  came  by  me  like  the  wind,  and  I  turned 
'  horse  and  quietly  rode  home.  1  did  not  think  I  wanted  to  vote 
Lt  day.    That  closed  the  campaign  of  1875. 

3.  What  was  the  reason  you  did  not  want  to  vote  ! — A.  I  was  afraid 
go  up  to  where  the  election  was. 

^.  From  a  fear  of  personal  harm  ! — A.  I  was.  I  thought  this  firing 
^  at  my  friends  at  the  time,  and  in  a  moment  afterward  when  I 
med  my  horse  toward  home,  I  saw  the  people  flying  by  me  like  the 
nd,  saying  that  they  were  killing  them  by  the  dozeil  up  there,  and  I 
)ught  it  was  no  place  for  me. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
action  in  1876. — A.  I  took  no  part  whatever  in  it,  that  you  would  call 
)art.  I  kept  as  quiet  as  I  could.  I  was  superintendent  of  education, 
lon't  think  there  was  what  you  would  call  a  republican  meeting  held 
the  county. 

Q.  Why  not! — A.  Well,  it  was  said  just  in  the  wind,  every  place, 
At  the  republicans  should  not  hold  a  meeting,  and  I  believe  the  re- 
blicans  accepted  it  as  the  case. 

Q.  What  had  been  the  political  complexion  of  that  county,  so  far  as 
ijorities  were  concerned,  prior  to  1875  ! — A.  We  generally  carried  the 
unty  by  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  hundred  majority. 
IJ.  Do  you  know  the  vote  in  1875  in  that  county! — A.  No,  sir 5  I  do 
t,  simply  because  in  the  district  of  Pittona,  in  1875,  we  always  car- 
id  that  district  with  about  eight  hundred  majority,  and  there  was  not 
e  republican  vote  cast  there  in  1875.  In  the  district  of  Bethel,  the 
Hot-box  was  taken  and  the  tickets  destroyed. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  by  whom  that  box  was  taken  ? — A.  I  did  not  see 
them. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  farther  yon  wish  to  state  f — A.  !No  ;  I  do  not 
think  there  is  aboat  1875.  In  1876,  as  I  told  yon,  I  took  no  part  in  tbe 
election.  J.  E.  Lynch  gave  out  that  he  woald  have  a  meeting  there  go 
the  21st  of  October. 

Q.  Who  is  J.  E.  Lynch  ? — A.  Hon.  J.  E.  Lynch.  I  believe  he  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  Honse  of  Eepresentatives. 

Q.  Was  he  a  candidate  for  Congress  I — A.  I  believe  he  was.  I  would 
state — but  this  is  mere  hearsay 

Q.  State  only  what  yon  know. — A.  People  were  coming  to  me  all  tbe 
time — republicans  were — and  stating  that  they  could  not  register.  I 
don't  know  as  that  is  hearsay.  The  republicans  were  reporting  to  me 
every  day  that  they  could  not  get  to  register.  In  the  district  of  Pittooa 
there  was  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  or  five  hundred  and  thirty  reg- 
istered, when  there  are  at  least  eight  hundred  republicans  there,  and  at 
least  seventy-five  white  men. 

Q.  Did  these  parties  who  said  to  you  they  could  not  register  give 
any  reason  ? — A.  They  said  that  they  asked  them  so  many  questions 
that  it  consumed  time,  and  they  got  no  opportunity  to  register ;  that  oo 
the  last  day  of  registration,  when  they  closed,  there  were  two  or  three 
hundred  men  there  to  register,  and  they  could  not  get  the  time.  On  the 
21st  of  October  J.  E.  Lynch  was  to  speak  at  Port  Gibson,  or  rather  a 
half  a  mile  from  town 

Q.  Can  you  state,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  number  of  men  who 
were  refused  registration  in  your  county  f — A.  No ;  I  could  not. 

Q.  Can  you  approximate  it? — A.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ooald. 
There  seemed  to  be  universal  complaint  among  the  people.  There- 
publicans  especially  would  come  to  me  and  complain  that  they  coold 
not  register. 

Q.  You  have  been  a  somewhat  prominent  leader  of  the  party  there, 
have  you  not  ? — A.  Well,  a  great  many  of  the  people  come  to  me  and  look 
upon  me  as  a  republican.  I  have  always  acted  with  the  republican  party. 
On  the  2l8t  of  October  J.  E.  Lynch  was  to  speak  at  Port  Gibson,  or 
rather  at  the  speaking-grounds,  half  a  mile  from  town.  I  had  concladed 
not  to  go  to  the  meeting.  I  was  rather  afraid  of  it.  I  thought  that  tbe 
republicans  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  I  did  not  care  aboot 
going,  buton  the  morning  of  the  speaking,  a  friend  of  mine  came  oulfrom 
town  and  begged  me  to  come  to  the  speaking.  About,  I  should  think, 
ten  o'clock  I  got  on  my  horse  and  started  to  go  to  the  meeting;  and 
when  I  got  down  to  tbe  comer  of  my  field,  one  of  the  colored  boys  came 
back  to  me,  running,  andsays,^^  Doctor,  there  are  fifteen  pickets  on  the  road 
just  around  the  bend  there.*  Says  I,  ^'  Pickets  on  the  road  f  What  are 
pickets  doing  there  ?  "  He  said,  "  I  don't  know,  sir."  1  was  by  myself. 
I  turned  back  and  went  back  home,  and  went  around  through  the  fields— 
I  knew  the  Grand  Gulf  boys  were  roming  up,  and  I  thought  I  would 
join  them  and  have  company  going  along  while  the  road  was  picketed. 
I  joined  them,  and  I  reckon  I  was  with  them  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile 

Q.  (Interposing.)  You  have  mentioned  the  boys  frequently.  ^Vliat 
are  we  to  understand  by  that? — A.  I  mean  the  colored  men  that  are  re- 
publicans. I  was  with  the  people  going  along  the  road,  and  there  came 
a  messenger  from  town  who  stated  that  there  were  at  least  two  hundred 
and  fifty  or  three  hundred  of  the  white-liners  from  Port  Gibson  getting 
out  their  guns.  "  Well,''  says  I,  "look  here,  men,  the  best  thing  joo 
can  do,  to  my  notion,  is  to  go  home,  and  let  Mr.  Lynch's  meeting  go.' 
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Says  I,  ^'  I  am  going  to  go  home  and  stay  there,  and  you  had  better  do 
so  too."  They  turned  back,  and  were  on  their  road  back  when  I  last  saw 
fchem ;  and  I  went  home  and  staid  there.  The  next  day  at  twelve 
o'clock  I  was  informed  by  B.  H.  Styles  that  they  had  a  warrant  out  for 
xne  the  night  before ;  that  they  were  going  to  put  me  in  the  jail  and 
keep  me  there  until  they  would  have  a  vigilance  committee  to  hang  me. 
I  went  to  Jackson  and  remained  there  three  weeks.  That  is  about  all  I 
know  of  the  campaign. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  Were  you  holding  any  office  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time! — A.  I  had  received,  a  few  days  before,  the  appoint- 
ment of  deputy  United  States  marshal  under  J.  L.  Lake,  jr.,  of  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Q.  Was  that  fact  known  in  the  community? — A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  it  was  much.  I  didn't  make  any  effort  to  make  it  known.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  all  I  know  about  the  campaign. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  wish  to  state,  is  it  ? — A.  I  believe  so. 

By  Mr.  Chalmers  : 

Q.  You  say  that  the  colored  people  were  great  on  processions  in  your 
county  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  election  of  1875  was  it  not  the  universal  custom 
with  them  to  march  to  all  meetings  in  procession  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  as  it  was. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  then  by  their  being  great  on  processions  f — A. 
Well,  they  like  to  have  a  procession.  They  like  to  have  the  United 
States  flag,  and  like  to  have  a  band  of  music  at  their  head  when  they 
2an  get  it ;  and  when  they  have  a  meeting  they  most  always  have  a 
t>aDd. 

Q.  And  when  they  had  a  band  did  they  not  generally  go  in  a  pro- 
i^ession  ? — A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  Did  they  not  generally  have  arms  with  them,  prior  to  1875  ! — A. 
N^ever  as  I  knew  of. 

Q.  Do  these  colored  people  in  Mississippi  carry  pistols  as  much  as 
the  whites  I — A.  I  don  t  know  as  they  do. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  spend  their  money  to  get  even  old 
pistols? — A.  I  don't  know  as  they  do.  What  arms  they  have  are  of  a 
very  inferior  quality. 

Q.  Do  they  not  try  to  get  arms  of  some  kind ;  and  have  they  not  done 
so  ever  since  the  war ! — A.  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  believe  they  do. 
l^hey  support  themselves  by  hunting  a  great  deal. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  a  meeting  at  Pine  Grove.  Is  that  in  the  direction 
of  Jefferson  County,  towards  Bed  Lick  I — A.  Yea,  sir ;  towards  Bed 
Lick. 

Q.  Did  not  the  colored  people  have  arms  in  their  wagon  on  that  oc- 
casion f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  did  not? — A.  I  don't  think  they  did.  They  did  not  to  my 
knowledge ;  and  if  they  had  had  them  I  would  have  known  it. 

Q.  Was  there  more  than  one  meeting  down  there? — A.  That  was  the 
00I3'  one  I  ever  attended  there. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  any  meeting  in  that  county  during  that  year  in 
which  the  colored  people  had  arms  in  a  wagon  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know 
of.    I  never  knew  them  to  have  arms  that  year. 

Q.  You  never  knew  them  to  have  them  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  know  them  to  have  arms  in  previous  years  ? — A.  I  did 
Oot. 


h  > 


[1^  luto  towu.    xuere  was  no  proposiuou  lo  go  mco  towu. 

Q.  Where  were  tbey  goiug  with  guns! — A.  To  the  speaking-gi 
My  understanding  with  them  was  that  they  were  going  to  leave  t 
short  dii^tance  from  the  speaking-ground.  Several  of  them  that  1 1 
to — I  said,  "Boys,  what  have  you  got  thesaguns  for  F  "  Well," 
said,  "  doctor,  they  run  us  away  from  our  dinner  last  year,  and 
up  from  us,  and  we  are  not  going  to  stand  it  this  year." 

Q.  They  were  marching  with  their  guns  on  their  shoulders  befoi 
got  to  the  pickets,  were  they  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  when  I  saw  them  thej 
hiding  the  guns. 

Q.  Did  they  ever  hide  the  guns  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Where  did  they  hide  them  ? — A.  In  the  bushes,  I  think  j  I 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  them  that  you  would  not  go  with  them  if  tlw 
not  take  their  arms  f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  did.  I  said  to  them,  ** 
you  are  hiding  your  guns  two  miles  from  the  speaking-grounds.  H 
you  better  carry  them  up  closer  and  hide  them  f '' 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  say  the  report  came  that  there  werepi< 
•!  i  in  the  road  ? — A.  I  reckon  it  was  a  mile. 

Q.  And  it  was  two  miles  from  the  grounds  before  the  men  had  sU 
to  hide  their  guns! — A.  O,  no  5  they  were  hiding  their  guns  half  a 
from  where  the  pickets  were. 

Q.  You  told  them  to  carry  their  guns  up  closer ! — A.  Yes,  sir 
carry  their  guns  up  closer. 

Q.  And  yet  you  say  you  did  not  tell  them  at  that  time  that  you  v< 
not  go  with  them  unless  they  carried  their  guns  f — A*  O,  no,  si 
never  told  them  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  first  firing  that  was  done  that  dar 
upon  the  sheiift's  posse  by  these  men ? — A.  No,  sir ;  1  do  not  I 
positive  that  it  was  not  the  first  firing  that  was  done  that  day. 
first  tiring  was  done  at  my  gate,  while  1  was  sitting  in  my  galJerT,J 
I  was  overlooking  it. 

Q.  IIow  far  was  you  from  the  bridge  that  leads  into  town?-^ 
reckon  it  was  a  mile. 


i 
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le  Two-mile  bridge  is  away  here.    Kow  tbe  road  ruDs  from  Port  \ 
a  in  that  direction.    My  house  is  away  ap  here.    Here  is  my  gate, 
is  where  the  first  firing  commenced — right  there.    I  was  sitting 
gallery  with  my  wife  when  the  firing  commenced, 
(^'here  was  it  that  you  joined  this  party  of  armed  men  that  morn- 
-A.  Awav  down  here. 

ifou  came  from  your  house  over  here  ? — A.  I  went  down  here  to 
the  speaking ;  and  when  I  got  down  here  the  boys  told  me  that 
were  pickets  ahead  of  me;  and  1  said,  "What  are  pickets  doing 
'  Then  I  went  back  and  came  around  this  way  and  joined  the 
»ver  here.  They  were  hiding  their  guns ;  and  I  said,  "  Well,  boys, 
your  guns  closer."  Then  a  messenger  came  from  town  and  said 
veve  coming  up  with  guns.  Said  I,  "Boys,  if  they  are  turning 
ith  guns,  you  go  home,"  and  they  did  so ;  and  I  went  back  to  my 
Then  about  three  hours  after  that  they  commenced  firing,  and 
ory  firing  continued  away  on  to  here. 

Did  you  take  your  gun  with  you  ? — A.  I  did.  When  I  went  down 
found  pickets  on  the  road.  I  went  down  to  my  house  and  got  my 
un. 

ifou  did  not  advise  the  boys  to  go  back  when  yon  met  them,  did 
You  advised  them  to  carry  their  guns  on  further? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
to  the  speaking-grounds. 

Was  that  after  you  heard  that  there  were  pickets? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
essenger  came  from  town  and  said  they  were  getting  out  their 
^uus  from  Port  Gibson.  Said  I,  "  Boys,  we  don't  wan't  to  fight, 
lad  better  not  fight." 

What  did  you  want  them  to  carry  their  guns  closer  to  the  speak- 
ouuds  for? — A.  They  said  they  would  not  go  unless  they  did 
them. 

But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  wanted  to  hide  them  back 
distance,  and  that  you  advised  them  to  take  their  guns  closer  to 
ound  ? — A.-  Yes,  sir ;  I  considered  that  it  was  a  bluff  game;  that 
her  fellows  had  their  guns,  and  we  might  as  well  have  ours. 
You  got  your  gun  and  went  around  with  these  fellows  to  bluff 
? — A.  We  went  around  to  the  speaking-ground.  I  did  not  intend 
vy  my  gun  to  the  speaking-ground.  It  was  not  my  intention  to 
it  there  at  all. 

You  say  you  left  the  next  day  ?— A.  Yes ;  I  left  at  twelve  o'clock 
»xt  day. 

Was  there  not  a  warrant  out  to  arrest  you  for  a  conspiracy  to  mur- 
le  sheriff  and  his  posse  ? — A.  No ;  I  do  not  think  that  was  it. 
Do  you  not  know  that  there  is  a  charge  pending  against  you  there 
or  that  ? — A.  There  is  a  charge  pending  against  me  for  an  attempt 
ate  a  riot.  I  left  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday,  on  the  advice  of 
Styles,  the  former  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Styles  was  a  republican,  was  he  ? — A.  Well,  I  believe  he  claims 
a  democrat  now. 

What  did  he  claim  to  be  at  the  time  he  advised  you  to  go  away  ? 
He  claimed  to  be  a  friend  of  mine. 

Did  you  see  any  democrats  at  all  that  day  who  had  guns,  or  any 
men  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 
Did  you  see  Mr.  Lynch  that  day  ? — A.  I  did  not. 
And  you  say  that  you  don't  remember  any  republican  meeting  in 
}Ounty  at  which  the  colored  men  or  republicans  carried  their  guns 
^agon  ? — A.  I  never  knew  of  their  carrying  guns  in  a  wagon. 
You  never  knew  that  to  be  so  ?— A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  of  it. 
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The  only  time  that  I  ever  knew  of  the  republicans  having  gans  was  this 
time  that  I  started  to  Lynch's  meeting  on  the  2Ist  of  last  October. 

Q.  You  said  something  just  now  in  reference  to  the  time  when  yon 
were  marching  around  town,  when  the  streets  were  thronged  with  men. 
about  your  band-men  getting  uneasy,  and  demanding  that  they  shoold 
have  their  guns  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  their  guns  at  that  time! — A.  There  were  some  indi- 
viduals of  the  band  who  wanted  to  go  to  their  houses  and  get  their 
guns,  and  I  rode  up  to  them  and  begged  them  not  to  get  them ;  that 
there  would  be  no  hope  in  taking  a  gun  out  when  all  these  men  vere 
armed  against  us.    We  had  no  gans. 

Q.  Did  the  band  live  in  the  town  f — A.  I  believe  a  few  of  them  lived 
in  the  town  ;  the  rest  lived  in  the  country. 

Q.  Why  did  they  demand  their  guns  of  you  f — A.  No ;  they  did  not 
demand  their  gans  of  me. 

Q.  Who  did  they  demand  them  of! — A.  They  talked  about  getting 
them  out — going  to  their  houses  and  getting  their  guns.  I  did  not  see 
this,  but  the  band  complained  that  they  had  been  hit  over  the  head  with 
clubs  on  the  street,  and  one  or  two  of  the  band  were  farioos.  I  rode  op 
to  them  and  begged  them  to  soften  down,  and  not  to  make  any  fass; 
that  we  were  in  the  minority  there  that  day,  as  far  as  arms  were  con- 
cerned. 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  you  had  seen  no  arms.  It  was  after  that  that 
they  armed  themselves,  was  it  ? — A.  No ;  the  white  men  had  their  side- 
arms — Smith  &  Wessons — all  the  time. 

Q.  You  say  they  carried  them  all  the  time,  and  you  had  yoor  own 
with  you  f — A.  I  never  went  without  it. 

Q.  Very  few  southern  men  do  go  to  public  gatherings  withoot  their 
pistols  with  them,  do  they  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  others  do.  I 
usually  have  one  of  them  about  in  my  breeches  some  place. 

Q.  Do  not  most  of  the  people,  white  and  black,  carry  them  f— A  Not 
those  big  Smith  &  Wessons ;  they  are  heavy  to  carry. 

Q.  They  are  very  expensive,  are  they  not  f — A.  Mine  cost  $28. 

Q.  It  is  not  every  colored  man  who  can  afford  to  spend  $28  dollars  for 
one,  is  it? — A.  I  don't  know.  I  thought  it  was  necessary,  and  Ilaid 
out  the  expense. 

Q.  There  was  nothing  unusual,  then,  in  that  crowd,  if  it  is  customary 
for  people  to  carry  their  pistols  f — A.  Yes ;  there  was. 

Q.  What  was  there  I  You  say  that  they  had  their  pistols,  and  that 
that  is  a  usual  thing? — A.  These  people  had  their  pistols  half  drawn^ 
and  that  is  very  unusual  to  me. 

Q.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  went  and  got  guns.  Was  there 
an  organization  there  that  had  arms  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  day  of  the 
election — this  is  hearsay 

Q.  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  hearsay  testimony. — A.  I  would  like  to 
tell  it.  When  I  turned  around,  there  was  a  bugle  blown,  and  I  was 
told  that  eight  men  went  right  across  the  street  with  their  breech-load- 
ers.    I  did  not  see  it. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  state  now  if  these  guns  do  not  belong  to  a  military 
company  there  in  town  ? — A.  Of  white-liners. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  resorted  to  until  after  the  difficulty  occurred, 
were  they  ? — A.  Which  difficulty  ? 

Q.  The  firiug  that  you  spoke  of? — A.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  resorted 
to  when  the  firing  was  going  on,  and  after  they  blew  the  bugle;  there 
was  a  long  slim  store  filled  with  these  men,  and  they  came  out  on  the 
street  immediately ;  that  is  history. 
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Q,  They  stood  there  in  self-defense  ? — A.  Self-defense  against  a  lot  of 
poor  colored  people,  who  did  not  have  an  arm.  The  Pine  Grove  dele- 
gates had  a  white  flag  flying  at  their  front,  too. 

Q.  How  many  of  these  men  were  there! — A.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
in  the  Pine  Grove  delegation. 

Q.  How  many  colored  people  did  you  have  in  town  that  day  f — A.  I 
do  not  know.    I  did  not  see  any  of  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  any  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw  some  of  them 
running  by  me  mighty  fast. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  there  not  three  times  as  many  as  there  were  whites  f — 
A.  Well,  there  might  be;  but,  General  Chalmers,  one  man  with  a  breech- 
loader, what  are  a  dozen  negroes  against  him  ? 

Q.  They  did  not  get  these  guns  until  the  bugle  blew,  did  they  f — 
A.  No,  sir ;  they  did  not. 

Q.  Was  not  that  their  signal  of  distress  f — A.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not 
afraid. 

Q.  They  say  you  are  not  afraid  at  all ! — A.  They  say  personally  that* 
I  am  not  afraid,  but  when  a  crowd  comes  they  say  I  will  run. 

Q.  They  told  me  down  there  that  you  would  not  run  ? — A.  Yes,  sir, 
I  will ;  I  have  run  several  times  from  a  crowd.  But  personally  it  takes 
two  or  three  to  make  me  run. 

Q.  You  did  not  run  that  day,  did  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did.  I  turned 
about  and  rode  home.    I  didn't  want  to  vote  that  day. 

By  Mr.  Teller  : 

Q.  This  military  company  that  Mr.  Chalmers  speaks  of  is  not  a  mili- 
tia company,  is  it? — A.  It  is  a  malicious  company. 

Q.  It  is  not  organized  under  the  statutes  of  the  State,  is  it ! — A.  Or- 
ganized under  the  statutes  of  the  white-liners,  I  believe.  It  is  a  dem- 
ocratic organization. 

By  Mr.  Chalmers  : 

Q.  Do  you  swear  positively  to  that,  that  it  is  not  a  chartered  com- 
pany f — A.  O,  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  chartered  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  to  that  f — A.  I  won't  swear  that  it  was  chartered. 
I  swear  that  it  was  organized,  and  splendidly  organized. 

Q.  And  there  are  plenty  more  of  them  there  f — A.  I  know  that  as 
well  as  you  do. 


Washington,  February  20, 1877. 
Ethelbert  Barksdale  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  (representing  Mr.  Kernan  :) 

Question.  Please  state  your  age,  residence,  and  occupation. — An- 
swer. I  reside  in  Jackson,  Hinds  County,  Mississippi ;  my  occupation  is 
that  of  an  editor. 

Q.  What  is  your  position  in  the  democratic  organization  of  Missis- 
sippi ? — A.  I  was  elector  for  the  State  at  large  on  the  democratic  ticket 
at  the  last  election,  (1876,)  and  a  member  of  the  national  executive 
committee  of  the  democratic  party ;  also  an  adviser  with  the  State  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Q.  What  part  did  you  perform  in  the  last  canvass  in  Mississippi  ? — 
A.  My  principal  part  was  that  of  presidential  elector.  I  also  rendered 
services  on  the  two  committees  which  I  mention,  the  State  and  national 
executive  committees. 
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Q.  What  portions  of  tbe  State  did  you  visit  as  elector!— A.  Iviated 
the  middle,  southern,  northern,  and  eastern  portions — various  portiore 
of  tbe  State ;  quite  a  number  of  counties,  probably  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty. 

Q.  What  was  tbe  character  and  number  of  persons  composiug  tlie 
audiences  that  you  addressed  ? — A.  The  audiences  were  generally 
large.  At  some  meetings  there  were  probably  two  thousand  i)ersoDs. 
at  others  as  many  as  six  thousand.  They  were  couiposed  of  wWaud 
colored  people.    Very  frequently  ladies  attended  at  open-air  meetiD^ri 

Q.  W^ere  you  present  at  a  meeting  in  Hinds  County — at  Kaymond, 
tbe  old  county-seat,  on  the  18th  of  August,  187C  ? — A.  1  was. 

Q.  Did  you  address  that  meeting? — A.  I  did, 

Q.  About  bow  many  persons  were  present  oa  tbat  occasion !— A.  Tbe 
number  was  estimated  at  about  six  thousand. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  six  thousand  were  colored  people !— A.  I 
should  say  about  one-half. 

Q.  What  proportion  of  the  colored  people  were  in  the  democratic 
^  procession? — A.  I  think  tbe  estimated  number — I  am  not  sure  of  au  ac- 
tual count,  or  the  precise  enumeration — but  the  estimated  number  was 
about  seven  hundred. 

Q.  In  the  procession  alone? — A.  In  the  procession  alone. 

Q.  Did  the  colored  men  bear  the  banners  of  tbe  party  I — A.  They 
bore  the  banners  of  the  party,  and  wore  the  uniforms  of  the  party. 

Q.  Did  they  participate  with  zeal  and  activity  in  the  meeting  of  that 
day! — A.  With  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm;  and  in  that  connection  I 
will  mention  that  in  several  cases  especially  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  democratic  clubs  were  represented  by  a  ma- 
jority of  colored  persons. 

Q.  In  that  meeting? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disposition  manifested  by  the  whites  at  that  meet 
ing,  or  any  other  meeting  in  your  canvass  in  Mississippi,  to  use  m 
undue  influence  with  the  colored  population  to  persuade  them  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket  other  than  appeals  to  them  that  it  was  their  com 
mon  interest  with  the  whites  to  do  it? — ^A.  There  was  none.  Theap 
peals  which  were  made  to  them  were  that  it  was  to  their  interest  aj» 
citizens  having  in  view  the  preservation  and  protection  of  their  rights 
to  vote  the  democratic  ticket.  There  was  no  sign  of  force,  violence,  or 
intimidation  of  any  sort.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  entire  harmony 
between  the  races.  I  never  in  all  my  canvass  saw  any  signs  whatever 
of  any  means  excepting  those  of  peace  and  good  will  betweeJi  the 
races.  My  own  arguments  were  addressed  altogether  to  the  rea^jonof 
the  colored  people,  and  to  the  pledge  that  they  would  be  protected  in 
their  rights  in  the  event  of  the  democratic  party  being  successful,  pre- 
cisely as  the  whites  were  protected ;  and  in  evidence  of  that  I  cited  tbe 
platform  of  the  democratic  party  and  the  pledges  of  Mr.  Tilden  and 
the  action  of  the  democratic  legislature  of  Mississippi,  w  hich  bad  but 
recently  adjourned. 

Q.  Were  you  consulted  specially  with  reference  to  the  management 
of  the  canvass  in  the  county  of  Hinds?  if  so,  please  state  what  you 
know  about  the  manner  in  which  that  canvass  was  conducted.— A.  tes, 
sir;  I  was  consulted  in  reference  to  it  by  members  of  the  execntive 
committee  and  other  leading  members  of  the  party  there.  The  plan  of 
the  canvass  was  that  the  clubs  would  be  organized;  that  as  manymoffi- 
bers  as  possible  would  be  received  into  them;  that  the  colore^rpeople 
should  be  persuaded  that  if  they  would  vote  the  democratic  ticket  their 
rights  would  be  secure,  and  peace  and  good-will  would  be  established 
between  the  races. 
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Q.  Was  tbere  in  any  consultations  which  you  held  with  the  executive 
committee  or  any  other  persons  in  regard  to  the  canvass  anything  like 
an  idea  that  force,  fraud,  or  intimidation  should  be  used  toward  the 
nolored  peopled  If  so,  state  it. — A.  There  was  not;  never  in  my  hear- 
ing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  J.  T.  Lester,  one  of  the  board  of  registrars  of  Hinds 
Conuty,  at  the  last  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  him! — A.  I  have  known  him  since  his 
boyhood. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  have  any  conversation  with  you  in  reference  to  the 
late  election  in  the  county  of  Hinds,  Mississippi  f  I  mean  the  election 
of  1876,  while  he  was  performing  the  duties  of  his  office  f — A.  He  did, 
sir;  several  times  during  the  canvass. 

Q.  Did  you  have  frequent  conferences  with  him? — A.  Several;  I  would 
say  at  intervals  through  the  canvass. 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  of  its  termination  ? — A.  Up  to  that  time. 

Q.  And  after  its  termination  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  was  said  in  those  conferences. — A.  Feeling  an  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  presidential  ticket,  which  I,  in  part,  represented, 
I  of  course  inquired  of  Mr.  Lester,  knowing  that  he  w^as  traveling  over 
the  county  attending  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  thinking  that  I  would 
be  able  to  obtain  information  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  canvass 
and  its  prospects,  I  inquired  of  him  upon  those  points.  He  told  me 
invariably  that  the  democratic  party  would  carry  the  county  by  a  large 
majority ;  that  the  colored  people  were  joining  the  democratic  clubs  in 
such  numbers  as  to  make  it  absolutely  certain. 

Q.  That  was  his  unvarying  representation  ? — A.  Yes ;  and,  in  further 
reply  to  your  question,  I  would  mention  that  about  two  weeks  before  the 
election  a  publication  was  made,  I  think,  by  Judge  Ware 

Q.  You  allude  to  the  chairman  of  the  republican  State  committee  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir;  complaining  thatimproper  means,  probably  intimidation,  and 
other  improper  means,  were  being  resorted  to  by  the  democratic  party 
to  carry  the  county,  and  Mr.  Lester,  who  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
registration,  wrote  a  reply  to  that  statement  for  publication  in  the 
Clarion  newspaper,  published  at  Jackson,  Mississippi.  It  was  not  deemed 
necessary  by  the  managers  of  the  paper  to  publish  his  reply. 

Q.  State  in  that  connection  whether  or  not  you  are  one  of  the  editors 
of  that  paper. — A.  I  am  one  of  the  editors  of  that  paper.  Mr.  Lester 
prepared  a  publication  in  reply  to  the  statement  made  by  Judge  Ware, 
the  purport  of  which  I  have  here,  and  which  I  will  answer  your  question 
bj  producing.    It  is  brief,  and  I  will  beg  leave  to  read  it. 

By  Mr.  McKee,  (representing  Mr.  Teller:) 

Q.  Is  that  in  Mr.  Lester's  handwriting!— A.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  affidavit 
made  by  General  Faulkner,  of  the  contents  of  this  statement  which  he 
published,  or  which  he  prepared  for  publication. 

Q.  Where  is  the  paper  itself? — A.  I  have  not  the  paper.  I  have  an 
affidavit  setting  forth  the  contents  of  it. 

Mr.  McKee.  We  shall  object  to  that. 

By  Mr.  Hooicer  : 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Lester  in  reference  to  that 
paper? — A.  I  did  not.  The  contents  of  the  paper  I  can  state,  if  you 
object  to  tbe  f)roduction  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  McKee.  That  is  better. 

The  Witness.  The  substance  of  it  was  that  there  was  no  intimidation 
or  other  unfair  means  employed  by  the  democratic  party  to  carry  the 
county. 
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Q.  (ByMr.  Hookeb.)  This  you  will  state  of  your  own  knowledge  as  the 
contents  of  that  paper  of  Mr.  Lester! — A.  Tes,  sir;  and  that  the  demo- 
crats would  carry  the  county  by  a  very  larp:e  majority,  and  that  his 
statement  was  based  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  fact  that,  ootside  of 
Jackson,  nearly  all  the  colored  people  of  the  county  had  joined  of  ther 
own  accord  the  democratic  clubs  of  the  counties.  That  was  the  pur- 
port of  the  paper  which  Mr.  Lester  prepared  for  publication  in  tbe 
Clarion  newspaper, 

Q.  In  reply  to  the  allegations  made  by  Judge  Ware  in  his  publica- 
tion ! — A.  In  reply  to  the  allegations  made  by  Judge  Ware  in  his  publi- 
cation. 

Q,  Which  allegations  were  in  substance  that  fraud  and  force  were 
being  resorted  to  to  influence  the  colored  population  of  the  State  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  of  the  conversations  which  you  held  with  Mr.  Lester  at  m 
time  during  the  canvass  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  a  project  of 
his  to  procure  duplicate  keys  for  the  ballot-boxes,  and  to  use  them !— A. 
Never,  never  I  There  was  never  the  remotest  intimation  of  such  a 
purpose. 

Q.  I  will  osk  you  in  this  connection  to  stat«,  if  you  please,  whether 
Mr.  Lester  had  not  occupied  some  position  connected  with  your  publish 
ing-office  of  the  Clarion,  prior  to  his  being  registrar  f — A.  "He  had  been 
clerk  of  the  office,  and  was  transferred  from  that  clerkship  in  the  Ckrioo 
office  to  the  registration  board. 

Q.  And  at  no  time  did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  his  having  pro- 
cured duplicate  keys  f — A.  No,  sir;  and  his  relations  with  me,  I  suppose, 
were  of  the  most  confidential  kind,  because  I  had  recommended  bim, 
and  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  confer  with  me  above  all  other 
parties  in  reference  to  the  management  and  conduct  of  the  canvass,  as 
well  as  his  official  duties. 

Q.  And  you  did  frequently  have  these  conferences  with  him  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  no  time  did  he  ever  make  any  intimation  to  you  of  such  a 
thing? — A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  matter  until  you  heard  of  his  testi- 
mony delivered  before  this  committee  f — A.  Never.  I  will  state  further 
more  that  I  have  conferred  with  quite  a  number  of  persons  in  connection 
with  it  who  had  reason 

By  Mr.  McKee  : 

Q.  Did  those  conversations  occur  subsequently  to  the  publication  of 
this  testimony  f — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  McKee.  That  is  not  evidence. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  supposed  you  wished  me  to  tell  what  I  knew 
about  it. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  such  a  fraud  by  any  one?— A- 
Never.  I  would  add  that,  occupying  the  position  I  did  in  the  committee, 
I  would  certainly  have  reprobated  it  had  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  the  entire  purport  of  this  communication  of  Mr. 
Lester  as  fully  as  you  have  knowledge  of  it! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  aboat 
the  purport  of  it. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  of  inspectors  and  other  mana^rs  of 
elections  concerning  the  alleged  procurement  of  duplicate  keys  bylf^ 
ter  since  his  statement  to  that  effect  has  been  given  ? — A.  I  have,  sir; 
and  their  statements  have  been  that  they  knew  nothing  of  such  kejs, 
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tbat  if  they  were  procured  by  Mr.  Lester-  they  were  not  delivered  to 
them,  and  that  they  have  no  knowledge  of  and  had  heard  nothing  about 
duplicate  keys  until  they  saw  the  statement  which  he  made  before  the 
committee.  I  would  say  also  that  these  gentlemen  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  qualified  and  to  give  testimony  on  that  subject  under  oath. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  whether  the  law  was  carried  out 
requiring  that  each  party  should  berepresented  in  the  apportionment  of 
election  managers  at  the  various  precincts  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  was  done, 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Q.  That  is  to  say,  there  were  two  democrats  and  one  republican  upon 
the  board  of  election  managers  invariably.  Was  that  the  case  in  all  boxes 
in  the  city  of  Jackson  and  in  the  county  of  Hinds  ? — A.  It  was. 

Q.  As  far  as  you  know,  that  was  the  case  in  other  counties  of  the  State 
as  well  as  the  county  of  Hinds! — A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
the  law  required  it,  and  there  was  no  complaint  that  its  condition  had  been 
violated,  and  I  assumed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  was  done.  As 
far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  it  certainly  was  done.  Both  parties  were 
represented  upon  the  board  of  managers  by  persons  of  intelligence  and 
capacity  and  of  respectability. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  other  gentlemen  on  the  board  of  reg- 
istration for  Hinds  County  besides  Mr.  Lester  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  may  say 
that  I  know  who  they  are. 

Q.  Who  are  they  ! — A.  Mr.  Parsons  and  Mr.  Snead. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Snead  ! — A.  He  is  a  republican.    • 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  or  a  colored  man  ? — A.  A  colored  man. 

Q.  Is  he  a  man  of  intelligence  and  education  ? — A.  I  am  given  to  un- 
derstand that  he  is  one  of  the  best  colored  men  in  the  county  in  educa- 
tion and  ability. 

Q.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  is  he  not  ? — A.  I  have  heard  so. 

Q.  Is  it  true,  as  far  as  your  knowledge  extends,  that  ignorant  and  in- 
capable negroes  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  elections  in  the  various 
precincts  in  Hinds  County  on  behalf  of  the  republicans  ?-^A.  As  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  they  were  men  of  intelligence  and  capacity.  My 
knowledge  does  not  extend  all  over  the  county.  In  the  city  of  Jackson 
one  of  those  persons  on  behalf  of  the  republicans  was  J.  Aaron  Moore, 
formerly  a  republican  member  of  the  legislature  from  the  count3'^  of  Lau- 
derdale and  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention,  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence and  capacity  and  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Q.  What  box  did  he  preside  over  1 — A.  The  North  Ward  box  as  it  is 
called. 

Q.  That  is  at  the  engine-house  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  no  knowledge  (I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  or  not, 
for  I  have  had  no  conversation  with  you  on  the  subject)  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  judge  of  the  elections  at  the  North  Ward  box,  Mr.  Moore,  was 
ever  approached  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  certificate  from  him  that 
there  had  been  any  unfairness  whatever  in  the  vote  or  the  count  of  the 
vote  at  that  box  ! — A.  I  have  heard  no  intimation  of  the  sort.  I  will 
mention,  though,  that  I  have  heard  that  he  has  stated  emphatically  that 
the  box  was  well  guarded  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity  tor  tam- 
pering with  it. 

Q.  Either  by  duplicate  keys  or  otherwise  ? — A.  Either  by  duplicate 
keys  or  otherwise.  I  have  heard  that  he  made  that  statement,  but  he 
has  not  made  it  to  me.  I  have  simply  heard  it.  As  you  asked  what  I 
had  heard,  I  mention  it. 

Q.  You  participated  also  very  largely,  did  you  not,  in  the  canvass  of 
1875  in  Mississippi ! — A.  I  did,  sir. 
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Q.  You  made  speeches  at  many  points  in  the  State? — A.  Quite  a 

nnniber. 

Q.  All  over  the  State?— A.  Yes. 

Q.  North,  south,  east,  and  west? — A.  Yes. 
,    Q,  And  to  large  audiences  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  mixed  audiences  of  white  and  colored  people  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  did  the  same  thing  in  the  canvass  of  1876  ? — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Will  you  briefly  state  what  was  the  method  of  conducting  these 
canvasses  and  what  were  the  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  republican 
party  in  those  elections  in  Mississippi? — A.  The  method  of  conducting 
tbe  canvasses,  as  I  have  stated,  was  that  the  people  were  called  together 
to  listen  to  the  discussion  of  the  issues  involved  in  the  canvass.  Argu- 
ments were  addressed  to  their  reason  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  them 
that  the  interests  of  the  State  and  the  people  of  both  races  could  be 
promoted  by  the  success  of  the  democratic  party.  The  democratic  party 
pledged  the  colored  people  everywhere — I  did ;  I  made  a  special  iwint 
of  it,  as  one  who  had  from  the  beginning  advocated  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  colored  people  to  the  exercise  of  suffrage — they  pledged  the 
colored  people,  I  say,  that  their  rights  would  be  protected  in  every  par- 
ticular, that  there  would  be  no  discriminating  legislation,  and  that  the 
schools  should  be  kept  up,  and  that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to  put 
in  pow«r  the  democratic  party  looking  to  the  promotion  of  their  own 
welfare. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  legislature  has  acted  since  the  democracy  was  pot  in 
power  in  1875,  has  it  kept  those  pledges  ? — A.  It  has ;  and  the  reason 
upon  which  I  base  that  statement  is  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  session 
of  the  present  legislature  (which  was  elected  in  1875)  several  colored 
republicans  delivered  addresses  stating  that  the  democratic  party  had 
in  good  faith  kept  all  the  pledges  which  they  had  made  to  the  coloreii 
people,  and  that  they  had  been  just  and  fair  and  liberal  toward  their  race, 
and  that  they  had  no  complaint  whatever  to  offer.  I  will  also  mention 
that  at  the  close  of  the  second  session  similar  addresses  were  made  by 
colored  republicans,  to  the  effect  that  the  democrats  had  kept  their 
pledges  faithfully,  that  they  had  no  complaints  to  make  against  their 
course,  and  that  if  they  would  persist  in  it  harmony  and  good  feeling 
would  be  perpetuated  between  tbe  races.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Carter, 
of  Warren,  a  colored  republican,  and  Mr.  Young,  another  republican, 
spoke  to  that  effect. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Young  a  colored  man? — A.  He  is.  They  delivered  ad- 
dresses of  that  sort,  and  there  were  other  colored  men  who  did  not  di*?- 
sent  from  the  statement  of  their  associates. 

Q.  In  the  canvass  of  1873  as  well  as  in  that  of  1876,  state,  if  you  please, 
whether  pledges  were  made  from  the  same  rostrum  as  yours  by  colored 
men  addressing  their  own  people;  and,  if  so,  do  you  remember  the  names 
of  the  men  and  the  occasions  when  they  made  those  addresses?  Also, 
state  what  the  character  of  those  addresses  was. — A.  At  Brandon  1 
delivered  an  address  to  a  very  large  audience  in  the  canvass  of  1S75. 
That  meeting  was  addressed  by  Jerry  Blow,  a  colored  tnau,  who  had  been 
a  republican  previously.  He  urged  the  people  of  his  race  to  vote  the 
democratic  ticket,  that  he  had  belief  that  the  democrats  would  carry  ooi 
in  good  faith  their  pledges  to  the  colored  people,  and  urged  them  to  vote 
the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  In  that  connection,  please  state  about  how  many  colored  people 
were  present  at  that  meeting. — A.  There  were  five  hundred,  I  would  sar. 
In  1876  I  addressed  another  meeting  at  Brandon,  which  was  numer- 
ouslj'  attended  by  colored  men ;  and  after  I  had  concluded  speaking, 
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Mr.  Jerry  Blow  was  called  on  and  spoke.  He  was  followed  by  several 
others — colored  citizens  of  the  county-^all  advocating  the  election  of 
the  democratic  candidate,  and  urging  the  men  of  their  race  to  support 
the  democratic  ticket.  These  men  were  all  very  denunciatory  in  their 
speeches  of  the  republican  leaders  and?  party,  stating  that  they  had  been 
deceived  by  them,  and  that  they  were  satisfied  that  the  democratic 
party  would  carry  out  in  good  faith  its  pledges  of  protecting  the  col- 
ored men  in  their  rights,  and  securing  the  peace  and  harmony  of  both 
races. 

Q.  At  what  other  points  where  you  spoke  in  those  canvasses  did  col- 
ored men  also  speak  ?  Can  you  remember  now  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there 
was  a  colored  orator  at  Greenville,  Jett'erson  County,  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence, who  addressed  a  meeting  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Tilden 
and  the  success  of  the  democratic  party.    His  name  I  cannot  recollect. 

Q.  State  now  what  was  the  character  of  the  canvass  of  187G,  with 
reference  to  whether  peace  and  quiet  and  order  prevailed  in  the  audi 
ences  that  you  addressed  in  the  various  portions  of  the  State,  or  whethe 
there  were  ever  instances  of  violence  and  intimidation. — A.  The  mee^ 
ings  were  held  in  the  best  spirit;  kindness  and  good  feeling  predomi- 
nated.   There  was  no  violence,  no  wrangling,  nothing  disagreeable  ot 
any  character  occurred  at  any  meeting  tbat  I  attended;  and  the  mv^t- 
ings  were,  as  I  said,  composed  of  men  of  both  races,  and,  I  supposed,  of 
both  parties. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  at  many  of  these  meetings  there  were  other  col- 
ored men  present  not  of  the  democratic  party,  who  were  listening  to 
what  was  being  said  ! — ^A.  That  was  my  impression. 

Q.  State  generally  what  is  the  feeling  in  Mississippi  at  the  present 
time  between  the  races  under  the  democratic  rule  established  by  the 
legislature  of  1875. — A.  The  feeling  is  of  entire  satisfaction. 

Q.  Amity  and  good  feeling  prevail  between  the  great  masses  of  the 
colored  people  and  the  white  people? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  general  thing,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  (for  those  do  not  know 
the  fact  as  well  as  you  and  I  do)  is  it  not  true  that  the  whit€  people  of 
the  country  are  the  owners  of  the  land,  and  the  colored  people  are  the 
cultivators,  either  by  renting  the  land  for  so  much  in  kind  in  cotton, 
or  by  being  employed  annually  or  by  being  employed  on  wages  f — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  that  is  the  relation  which  the  two  races  occupy  toward  each 
other,  industrially,  in  our  State. 

Q.  Y'ou  are  a  planter,  I  believe,  as  well  as  an  editor  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  far  as  your  observation  extends,  between  these  owners  of  the 
soil  and  these  cultivators  of  it,  (whether  they  be  renters  or  employed 
by  wages  or  by  contract  of  any  description, whatsoever,)  the  relationship 
at  present  existing  is  kindly  and  friendly  between  the  races  ? — A.  Al- 
together. There  is  nothing  but  kindness  and  good  feeling  existing  be- 
tween the  races.  There  is  no  dissatisfaction.  Entire  confidence  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  colored  people  in  reference  to  the  good  faith  of  the  whites, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  and  a  sense  of  security  in  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  their  civil  and  political  rights. 

Q.  As  elector  on  the  democratic  ticket  you  were  invited  to  address^ 
generally  speaking,  the  large  mass-meetings  of  the  county  at  the  vari- 
ous points  ! — A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  you  traversed  the  entire  State  in  that  capacity  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  any  of  those  meetings,  or  at  the  elections  which  followed  them, 
do  you  know  of  any  instances  of  violence,  or  fraud,  or  force,  or  intimi- 
dation being  practiced  by  the  white  people  upon  the  colored  people!  If 
you  do,  state  it. — A.  I  know  of  no  instance  whatever,  as  I  said  before. 
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The  colored  people  were  told  that  white  people  had  toward  them  the 
very  kindest  feeling  ;  that  it  W9S  to  the  interest  of  both  races  that  that 
sort  of  feeling  should  be  cultivated,  and  that  it  should  be  reciprocated. 
The  consequence  is  that  there  were  no  threats  of  violence  and  no  effort 
at  intimidation,  but  precisely  the  reverse.  The  colored  people  were  told 
that  the  white  people  would  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
rights,  and  that  they  desired  to  live  upon  terms  of  peace  with  them ;  that 
the  two  races  would  necessarily  live  there  forever,  and  that  a  conditioo 
of  strife  and  war  would  be  detrimental  to  the  interests,  indeed  destriK^ 
tive  of  the  interests  of  both. 

Q.  If  there  are  any  other  acts  within  your  knowledge  in  reference  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  conduct  of  these  elections,  yoa  may  now  go  on 
and  state  them.  I  have  no  special  question  to  ask  yoa.  I  will  first, 
however,  ask  you  this :  are  you  familiar  with  the  rate  of  taxation  whidi 
existed  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  from  1869,  when  the  republican  party 
came  into  power  there,  up  to  1875,  when  a  change  was  made  and  the 
democratic  party  came  into  power  f — A.  Somewhat  familiar. 

Q.  How  do  they  compare  f — A.  The  taxes  have  been  reduced  mwe 
than  one-half,  and  the  expenditures  have  been  reduced  one-half.  Those 
facts  are  shown  by  the  various  reports  which  have  been  issued  from  the 
auditor's  of&ce.  Yon  asked  in  the  beginning  of  the  examination,  I  thiuk, 
as  to  the  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  republican  party,  did  you  f 

Q.  I  think  I  did.  If  there  is  anything  further  to  make  your  answer 
complete  you  may  complete  it  now. — A.  In  connection  with  that  last 
question  I  will  state  that  that  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  republican  party  there — the  high  rate  of  taxation  and  extrava- 
gance of  the  republican  administration.  That  was  evidenced  by  the 
complaints  made  by  leading  republicans  themselves.  The  evidence  of 
that  is  found,  for  example,  in  the  declarations  made  by  the  central 
republican  club  of  the  State  at  Jackson,  Miss.  If  you  will  permit 
me,  in  that  connection,  I  will  cite  the  action  of  that  club  in  support 
of  what  I  have  stated.  That  action  was  in  the  shape  of  resolutions 
which  were  passed,  as  I  have  stated,  by  the  republican  club  in  the  citj 
of  Jackson,  in  October,  1874,  immediately  preceding  the  legislature  (^ 
1875,  as  follows : 

The  followiD^  preamble  and  resolations  were  UDanimoasly  adopted  by  the  Jackson  Re- 
publican Club  at  a  meeting^  held  on  Wednesday,  the  16th  instant: 

**  Whereas  the  burdens  of  taxation  under  which  the  people  of  Mississippi  are  now  groiD- 
in^  are  too  (grievous  to  be  borne  ;  and 

*'  Whereas  these  burdens  can  safely  be  reduced  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  tbe 
administration  of  affairs  :  Therefore, 

''Beit  resolved.  That  it  is  not  only  the  duty  but  the  privilege  of  the  republican  party  to, 
so  far  as  possible,  remedy  existing  evils  by  taking  such  immediate  action  as  will  secorei 
reduction  ot  expenditures  and  a  proportionate  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation. 

''  Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  present  to  our  legislature,  which  has  b^en  called  opoaio 
assemble  to-morrow,  the  following  suggestions,  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  <^ 
sired  end,  and  that  we  urge  upon  that  body  the  vital  importance  of  a  caiBfnl  considentioD 
of  each  and  every  one  of  them : 

**  First.  The  sessions  of  the  legislature  should  be  biennial,  and  tbey  should  be  brief. 

**  Second.  We  submit  that  ten  circuit  judges  and  ten  chancellors  are  a  sufficient  cumber 
to  perform  the  judicial  service  of  the  State. 

''  Third.  The  expenses  for  public  printing  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  seventy-fivp  tbos- 
sand  dollars  annually. 

'*  Fourth.  The  registration-laws  should  be  so  modified  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  expejne- 

**  Fifth.  Not  one  dollar  should  be  appropriated  for  arming  the  militia. 

*'  Sixth.  The  time  of  the  legislature  should  not  be  frittered  away  in  enacting  laws  to  meet 
individual  or  special  cases  of  small  and  temporary  importance  to  the  State  at  large. 

**  Seventh.  The  session  of  the  legislature  to  begin  on  the  17th  instant  should  be  cootiniMd 
until  the  time  for  the  regular  session  for  1875,  with  the  double  object  of  saving  the  expend 
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of  mileage  and  of  having  all  necessary  legislation  in  snch  a  state  of  advancement  that  it 
may  be  completed  at  an  early  day  after  the  opening, of  the  regular  session. 

**  Eighth.  The  constitution  contemplates  biennial  elections,  and  expense,  direct  and  in- 
direct, of  the  present  system,  whereby  congressional  elections  are  held  in  one  year  and  State 
elections  in  the  succeeding  year,  is  enormoas.  We  therefore  suggest  the  necessity  of  taking 
immediate  steps  to  cause  the  State  elections  to  be  held  at  the  same  time  as  the  congres- 
sional. 

**  We  submit  that  if  the  legislature  will  in  good  faith  adopt  the  foregoing  suggestions,  and 
snch  other  measures  in  the  interest  of  economy  and  reform  as  may  commend  themselves  to 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens,  they  will  but  perform  a  simple  and  plain  duty,  the  public 
will  thereby  be  greatly  benefited,  and  the  welfare  of  Mississippi  permanently  assured." 

The  same  club  addressed  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  Mississippi  leg- 
islature on  the  2d  of  December,  1874,  as  follows : 

Jackson,  Wednesday,  December  2,  1874. 

Jackson  Republican  Club  met  pursuant  to  previous  notice ;  Elijah  Robinson,  president, 
in  the  chair. 

The  secretary  being  absent,  E.  A.  Peyton  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tempore. 

Unfinished  business  being  in  order,  on  motion,  H.  W.  Robinson  was  elected  assistant 
secretary ;  J.  L.  Lake,  jr.,  treasurer  ;  and  Adam  Austin,  sergeant-at-arms. 

On  motion,  it  was  ordered  that  no  money  bti  paid  out  except  by  order  of  the  executive 
committee  or  by  order  of  the  club. 

Hon.  A.  Alderson  being  called  upon,  addressed  the  club  in  a  few  well-timed  remarks, 
and  introduced  the  following  memorial  and  resolutions  to  the  next  State  legislature,  which 
were  unanimously  adopted : 

**  To  the  honorable  the  senate  and  house  of  represcntatites  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  : 

**  Whereas  the  debt  of  the  State  has  grown  so  large,  and  is  still  increasing  with  such 
fearful  rapidity,  and  the  taxes  have  become  so  enormous  that  they  threaten  the  gradual  con- 
fiscation of  property  in  the  payment  of  these  taxes ;  and  whereas  the  members  of  the  pres- 
ent legislature,  before  they  were  elected,  promised  reform  and  retrenchment,  and  a  rigid 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the  government;  and  whereas  the  people  are  becoming 
restless  and  uneasy,  and  have  just  cause  to  be  alarmed  at  the  present  condition  of  things — 
the  large  and  rapidly-increasing  debt  of  the  State,  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  burdensome  taxations  to  meet  these  expenses,  and  the  failure  of  the  legislature 
to  retrench  and  reform  as  promised,  and  to  administer  the  government  with  rigid  economy; 
and  whereas  the  great  excess  of  legislation,  occasioned  by  the  too  frequent  meetings  of  the 
legislature  and  the  long  protracted  sessions,  the  repealing,  amending,  and  modifying  of 
the  old  laws,  and  enacting  loosely-made  new  ones,  have  msSe  many  of  the  laws  so  obscure 
and  uncertain  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  understand  them  :  Therefore, 

*'Jiesohedf  That  the  republican  club  of  the  city  of  Jackson  appeals  most  earnestly  to  the 
justice,  moderation,  and  wisdom  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  to  remember  their  prom- 
ises of  reform  and  retrenchment,  made  to  the  people,  and  adopt  such  measures  as  will 
prove  to  the  burdened  and  oppressed  tax-payers  that  thev  were  honest  and  sincere  in  those 
promises,  and  that  they  intend  to  carry  out  the  pledges  of  economy  thus  made. 

*'^  Resolved,  That  one  of  the  reforms  insisted  upon  by  the  people,  and  most  earnestly  de- 
manded of  the  legislature,  is  the  passage  of  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
tie  sixth  section  of  the  fourth  article  of  the  constitution  of  the  State,  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  ratification  and  approval  at  the  next  general  election.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed is  as  follows,  to  wit : 

**  '  The  political  year  shall  begin  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  and  the  legislature  shall 
n  eet  not  more  than  once  in  every  two  years,  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
Jauuary,  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  shall  not  remain  in  session  longer  than  sixty  days : 
Provided,  The  governor,  in  case  of  pressing  necessity  and  for  special  reasons  given  iu 
writing,  may  convene  the  legislature  iu  extra  sessions,  but  such  extra  sessions  shall  not  con- 
tinue longer  than  thirty  days.* 

** Resolved,  That  the  republican  clubs  in  every  county  in  the  State  be  requested  to  join  us 
in  an  appeal  to  legislators  for  reform,  and  that  they  request  their  representatives  and  senators 
to  carry  out  the  foregoing  resolution,  that  the  expenses  of  the  government  be  lessened  and 
taxes  reduced. 

*^ Resolved,  That  our  senators  and  representatives  of  this  county  and  district  be  requested 
to  use  all  their  influence  to  carry  out  toe  wishes  above  expressed. 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  Pilot  and  Vicksburgh  Times  be  requested  to  publish  the  proceedings 
of  this  meeting,  and  that  all  other  papers  in  the  State  favorable  to  reform  be  asked  to  copy 
the  same,  and  do  all  they  can  to  reauce  the  expenses  of  the  government  and  lessen  the  bur- 
densome taxation  now  so  loudly  complained  of  by  the  people.'* 

Captain  Lake  addressed  the  club  in  a  few  remarks,  heartily  indorsing  the  resolutions. 

Daniel  Crawford  addressed  the  club. 
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On  motion,  a  committe«  of  five  was  appointed  on  resolutions,  to  report  at  the  next  inert- 
in^  of  the  club. 
On  motion,  the  club  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  the  16tb  of  this  month. 

E.  ROBINSON, 

PrtsuitMt. 
E.  A.  Peyton, 

Secretary  pro  tempore. 

Q.  Is  the  Mr.  Robiuson  above  named  a  colored  man  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  The  legislature  was  to  meet  in  January,  1875  f — A.  Yes ;  and  these 
demands  were  made  by  the  republican  club  at  Jackson  upon  that  lep^ 
lature — the  republican  legislature;  but  they  were  not  all  complied  with, 
and  hence  the  indignation  which  was  felt  by  the  public  generally,  and 
the  consequent  overthrow  of  that  party.  I  will  also  mention  that  there 
was  a  large  convention  of  tax-payers  held  in  January,  1875,  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  that  republican  legislature,  in  which  the  grievances 
of  the  people  were  set  forth  very  fully  and  measures  of  reform  were 
proposed. 

Q.  Were  colored  men  as  well  as  white  men  members  of  that  conven 
tion  ? — A.  Of  the  tax-payers'  convention ;  yes.  That  convention  adopted 
a  petition  and  appeal  to  the  legislature,  as  follows : 

To  the  legislature  of  Mississippi  : 

The  tax-payers  of  Mississippi,  assembled  bj  delegates  in  convention,  respectfullj  show: 

That,  by  reason  of  the  ^neral  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  yearly  depressed  Taloes  of 
all  property,  and  especially  of  our  ^reat  staple,  the  present  rate  of  taxation  is  an  intolerable 
burden,  and  much  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  very  large  expenditnres  for  common  schools,  the  present  rates  of 
public  expenditure  greatly  exceed  the  amounts  deemed  sufficient  in  former  days  of  abound- 
ing wealth. 

To-day  the  masses  of  our  people  are  very  poor,  and  they  naturally  feel,  as  they  ma? 
well  demand,  that  all  public  expenditures  should  be  greatly  reduced,  and  limited  by  the 
strictest  niles  of  economy  to  the  plain  republican  system  made  necessary  by  their  impover- 
ished condition. 

It  was  hoped  by  many  that  a  period  of  great  prosperity  would  foHow  the  re-organizatioo 
of  the  State,  and  provision  was  accordingly  made  for  a  costly  government ;  but  that  hope 
has  given  place  to  despair.  Every  day  the  people  have  grown  poorer ;  lands  have  dimiii- 
ished  in  value,  wa^es  have  grown  less,  and  all  industries  have  become  more  and  more  para- 
lyzed. It  is  daily  nardcr  and  harder  for  the  people  even  to  live  ;  and  many  hearts  are  sad- 
dened to-day,  burdened  with  dread  lest  the  little  home,  only  shelter  for  wife  and  cMlJreQ. 
shall  be  sold  away  by  the  tax-gatherer. 

These  terrible  truths  show  that  the  present  rate  of  exorbitant  expenditnres  must  cease,  or 
the  means  of  the  people  to  pay  will  soon  be  utterly  exhausted,  and  their  government  will  be 
disorganized.  A  wise  statesman  will  be  careful  to  consider  the  wants  of  die  people,  and  sto- 
dious  to  devise  and  prompt  to  apply  needful  remedies,  and  this  is  what  we  respectfiilij  ai»k 
from  the  representatives  of  the  people.  We  are  satisfied  that  public  expenditures  can  bererj 
largely  reduced  without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  southern  people,  in  their  poverty,  have  now  to  bear 
many  burdens  unknown  here  in  former  times.  The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  a 
enormous,  and  we  all  contribute,  indirectly  it  may  be,  to  pay  the  increiised  Federal  expeod- 
itures.  We  may  never  see  the  tax-gatherer,  but  we  pay  the  taxes  ;  they  make  part  of  the 
price  of  the  goods  we  buy.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  large  expense  of  oar  cofflisoo- 
school  system.  These  large  items  may  doubtless  be  greatly  diminished  by  a  wise  econooij, 
and  the  people  may  bear  them,  thus  limited,  as  necessary  burdens ;  but  the  fact  that,  with 
strict  economy,  such  burdens  may  continue  to  be  great,  is  a  strong  reason  for  rigid  ecoflcuoy 
of  administration  wherever  it  is  possible. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  people  of  Mississippi  suffer  not  only  from  the  eoormon§ 
burdens  of  needless  State  expenditure,  but  also  from  gross  waste  and  extravagance  of  boards 
of  supervisors.  Added  to  these  are  the  heavy  local  burdens  that  fall  upon  the  inhabitaots  of 
cities  and  towns  and  the  unhappy  people  of  the  levee  districts. 

In  September  last  Senator  iShermun  said  to  the  people  of  Ohio  : 

*'The  first  requisite  of  a  party  to  administer  the  Government  now  is  economy — the  mo«t 
difficult  to  practice,  especially  after  a  period  of  great  expenditure.  What  we  most  need  is 
a  very  large  reduction  in  local  taxes  ;  and,  still  more,  a  very  great  limitation  of  the  power 
of  local  taxation.  Now  innumerable  local  authorities — counties,  towns,  cities.  &c— -ha\*ean 
thority  to  levy  taxes  until  this  amounts,  in  many  cases,  to  conjiscatiom.  *  »  •  I'poa 
this  qucstiou  of  local  taxation  we  ought  to  have  no  party,  or  soon  incomes  will  be  absorbed 
by  taxes." 
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• 

Apt  words  these,  and  wise,  eveo  when  addressed  to  the  people  of  rich  and  prosperous 
Ohio  !  With  what  added  force  do  they  apply  to  us,  who  suffer  under  greater  '*  local  bur- 
dens/* with  the  additional  weight  of  euormous  Skate  expenditures ! 

To  show  the  extraordinary  and  rapid  increase  of  taxation  imposed  on  this  impoverished 
people,  we  will  cite  these  particulars,  viz : 

In  1H69  the  State  levy  was  10  cents  on  the  $100  of  assessed  value  of  lands. 

For  the  year  1871  it  was  f(mr  times  as  irreat.  For  J87i2  it  was  eisht  and  a  half  times  as 
great.  For  the  year  1873  it  teas  ttcelte  and  a  half  times  as  great.  For  (he  year  1874  it  was 
fourteen  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  lti($).  The  tax-levy  of  1874  was  the  larg^t  State  tax 
ever  levied  in  Mississippi,  and  to-day  the  people  are  poorer  than  ever  before. 

It  is  trae  that  now,  because  of  diminished  property  and  depressed  values,  the  percentage 
of  taxation  must  be  increased  to  the  amount  of  revenue  levied  in  former  times ;  but  what 
we  complain  uf  is  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  taxes  levied  on  us  in  our  poverty  greatly 
exc««d8  the  amount  levied  in  prosperous  days.  The  enormity  of  this  great  increase  in  the 
percentage  will  become  more  plain  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  our  present  assessments  very 
greatly  exceed  the  market  values  of  the  property  assessed. 

Thus  as  the  people  become  poorer  are  their  tax  burdens  increased. 

Id  many  cases  tne  increase  in  the  county  levies  in  the  same  period  has  been  still  greater. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  careful  estimate  shows  that  during  those  years  of  increasing  and 
most  extravagant  tax-levies  the  public  debt  was  increased  on  au  average  annually  over 
$664,(H)0,  a  sum  of  itself  sufficient  to  defray  the  entire  expenses  of  the  government  economi- 
cally administered;  that  is.  the  State  spent  on  an  average  this  large  sum  each  year  over  and 
above  the  amount  collected  on  those  monstrous  tax-levies.  What  may  be  the  excess  for  the 
year  1874  is  not  revealed.  All  that  we  know  is  that  many  of  the  very  large  appropriations 
for  the  year  were  some  time  since  exhausted. 

The  like  extraordinary  results  have  followed  the  operations  of  the  boards  of  supervisors, 
at  least  in  many  of  the  counties.  Whether  these  facts  prove  a  lack  of  economy  in  adminis- 
tration, or  are  to  be  regarded  as  sad  proofs  of  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  means  of  the  people 
and  their  consequent  inability  to  pay,  they  are  painful  to  contemplate. 

This  excessive  rate  of  expenditure  would  constrain  even  a  prosperous  people  to  cry  aloud 
for  retrenchjftent  and  reform.  It  is  corrupting  in  effect  and  altogether  evil  in  its  results. 
But  if  none  of  these  things  existed  we  should  be  constrained  by  still  other  facts  to  make  this 
appeal  to  your  honorable  body.  The  present  year  has  been  most  disastrous  to  all  engaged 
in  agriculture,  and  consequently  to  all  other  pursuits.  If  all  the  crops  raised  in  the  State 
this  year  were  sold  at  present  market  value,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof  would  nol ,  as 
many  estimate,  pay  the  coet  of  production  and  the  taxes.  In  many  counties  the  result  was 
still  more  disastrous,  the  crops  being  almost  a  total  failure.  It  is  a  sad  truth  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  State  many  of  our  people  are  beginning  to  suffer  for  want  of  food,  and  very 
many  are  restricted  in  their  poverty  to  a  very  few  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  These  afflic- 
tions.fall  heaviest  at  present  on  the  very  large  class  of  our  poor  citiiens,  but  all  classes  suf- 
fer more  or  less  from  this  common  calamity,  and  the  year  of  their  probation  of  want  and 
suffering  is  but  just  begun. 

Presented  in  these  several  views  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  people  of  Mississippi,  our 
present  appeal  amounts  to  this:  Shall  the  few  officials,  the  mere  servants  of  the  people,  be 
peniittted  to  fatten  and  grow  richer,  while  the  people  grow  poorer  and  starve!  Shall  these 
public  servants  be  privileged  to  enjoy  an  extravagant  waste  of  thn  money  of  the  people  to 
the  destruction  of  the  property  of  the  State,  or  will  the  legislature  interpose  immediately,  and 
by  a  vigorous  system  of  wise  reform  enforce  rigid  economy  of  expenditure  in  all  departments 
of  the  government — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — and  in  counties,  cities,  (owns,  and 
districts  1  Let  all  superfluities  be  abolished :  let  every  supernumerary  be  discharged ;  let 
«very  dollar,  as  far  as  possible,  be  saved  to  the  suffering  people.  For  the  present,  and  until 
the  State  has  become  rich  and  prosperous,  let  all  salaries  and  public  expenditures  be  graded^ 
not  according  to  the  merits  and  capacities  of  officials,  but  be  reduced  and  graded  to  the  low- 
est possible  scale  compatible  with  the  efhciency  of  most  rigid  economy  of  administering 
•iiited  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  people. 

Throughout  the  whole  State  the  outcry  against  this  oppression  of  excessive  taxation  and 
still  greater  waste  of  expenditure  becomes  k)uder  and  deeper  every  day,  and  it  comes  increas- 
ing in  volume  and  sif^ificant  emphasis  of  tone  and  expression  from  citisens  of  all  classes 
and  conditions.  All  fear  the  approaching  ruin  and  all  suffer  from  this  common  oppression, 
the  difference  being  only  in  degree. 

With  regard  to  possibilities  for  retrench medt  and  reform,  we  quote  and  commend  to  tha- 
careful  consideration  of  all  the  official  opinion  of  Governor  Ames  as  follows:  ** There  are 
opportunities  for  curtailment  in  every  branch  of  the  government.**    (Message  on  finance,, 
session  1874,  p.  3.) 

We  ask  the  earnest  attention  of  your  honorable  body  to  the  following  particulars  in  which' 
by  proper  legislation  very  large  sums  may  be  saved : 

The  public  printing,  by  the  g^ossness  of  its  excesses,  amounts  to  public  robbery.  We- 
submit  that  such  is  the  practical  result,  whatever  may  be  the  motive  on  which  the  extraor«> 
dinary  system  is  toleratcKl.    Let  examples  be  cited  in  evidence : 
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For  the  five  years  next  preceding  the  Ist  of  January,  1861,  the  averag^e  cost  of  pnntiig 
for  Ihe  State  did  not  exceed  §8,000  per  annnm. 

For  the  five  years  commencing  with  tlie  fiscal  year  1870,  the  average  cost  of  the  priTitii>g 
for  the  State  has  exceeded  $73,0(X)  each  year,  being  an  average  excess  each  year  on  the  for- 
mer of  StM^OOO. 

This  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  public  printing  cannot  be  attributed  to  increaW 
expense  of  performinor  the  public  work,  nor  to  the  large  increase  in  the  numbt-r  of<»urfiti- 
eeiis,  for  the  like  conditions  exist  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia;  and  yet  the  recent  re^wt  of 
the  comptroller-general  of  Georgia  shows  that  the  avjerage  cost  of  the  public  printing  in  that 
State  for  the  years  1872  and  \f^'.i  did  not  exceed  $10,000.  Mark  the  contract  according  to 
the  above  average.  The  cost  of  the  public  printing  for  impoverished  Mississippi  for  iboee 
two  years  was  over  eicrht  times  greater  than  the  cost  of  the  sauie  work  done  iu  the  same  jrK 
for  the  State  of  Georgia. 

The  journals  of  the  two  houses  of  our  legislature  contain  a  vast  amount  of  matter  otterlj 
worthless  to  the  public,  and  tlieir  enormous  bulk,  with  supplements  added,  might  well  can?* 
the  inquiry,  why  were  they  gotten  up  in  that  bulky  form  if  not  to  swell  the  proti's  of  tte 
])ublic  printer  T  We  cite  for  the  contrast  two  examples,  and  one  may  verify  tbp  tigurfs  in 
our  State  library.  In  the  year  1856  the  journals  of  the  two  houses  contained  together  I.lt3 
pages  ;  iu  the  year  1873  the  journals  contain  together  6,393  pages;  that  is  more  than  fire 
times  the  number  of  pages  contained  iu  those  two  journals  for  the  year  185(*.  Thostjoor- 
nals  contain  iu  full  every  little  report  that  a  certain  bill  do  pass,  and  thus  thi^y  aresweHcd 
with  a  mass  of  useless  matter.  Doubtless  the  enormous  difiference  in  the  cost  fur  pabHe 
printing  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia  arises  from  the  fact  that  our  journals  are  thus  bloatfd 
with  useless  matter,  and  also  that  official  reports  are  printed  and  charged  for  more  tltui 
once,  and  in  part  because  of  exorbitant  rates  allowed  to  our  Stat«  printer. 

The  remedy  for  these  gross  abuses  and  waste  of  expenditure  is  plain.  Let  the  jonmali 
be  greatly  reduced  in  bulk,  so  as  to  contain  no  matter  not  useful  to  the  public  in  a  ltxw> 
tive  journal.  Require  the  official  reports  to  be  so  reduced  in  bulk  as  to  contaiu  onlje^seo* 
tial  matters,  and  those  to  be  stated  in  briefest  intelligible  terms.  Diminish  both  nombers 
and  quantities.  Let  no  documents  be  printed  and  paid  for  more  than  once,  and  reilace  to 
moderate  rat«'s  the  prices  for  public  printing.  Apply  like  rules  of  economy  and  justice  to 
the  people  to  the  public  printing  of  couuties,  cities,  and  towns. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  call  special  attention  to  the  district  printing-bill,  irhith 
was  publicly  advocated  upon  the  plea — most  extraordinary  in  a  free  govemm»'Di — that  itii 
both  just  and  proper  to  tax  the  general  public  to  sustain  party  newspapers.  In  case  of 
public  sales,  and  in  many  others,  the  chief  value  of  a  newspaper  publication  consists  intbe 
fact  that  it  gives^  notice  to  the  people  of  the  particular  county  in  which  the  sale,  Ac,  if 
to  be  made.  I^  seems  a  mere  mockery,  under  a  pretense  of  fairness,  to  adveriis**  the  prcp- 
erty  of  the  citizen  for  sale  under  execution  or  for  taxes  in  a  distant  part  of  the  jodicial  dis- 
trict, and  at  a  point  remote  from  the  county  in  which  the  sale  is  to  be  made.  The  same  is 
I  y  true  of  many  other  notices  required  to  be  published.     In  very  many  cases  of  pnblicatioo 

I  I  required  to  be  made  under  the  law  the  seeming  notice  can  be  of  no  possible  use,  aod  jet  tke 

III  poor  citizen  is  taxed  with  the  costs  of  such  useless  publication. 

jy  The  number  of  circuit  judges  and  chancellors  is  far  greater  than  the  needs  of  the  pabhe 

service  require. 

J  Before  the  present  constitution  went  into  effect  there  were  but  ten  circuit  judges  in  the 

1^  State,  who  not  only  discharged  all  the  duties  imposed  on  the  thirteen  circuit  jad^^  now 

?  i  provided  for,  but  also  performed  nearly  all  the  duties  now  imposed  on  twenty  chaiicellors : 

' '  and  there  was  no  complaint  that  their  number  was  insufficient.     By  the  present  system  (and 

we  believe  in  that  respect  it  is  a  good  one)  most  of  the  business  formerly  donebj  the  ptth 
1 1  bate  judges  is  now  transacted  by  the  chancery  clerks.    The  chancellors  are  almost  excis* 

sively  occupied  in  what  is  strictly  chancery  or  equity  business,  which,  as  before  5tat»^. 

was  formerly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  judges.     The  litigation  in  the  cirraitand 

j :  -  chancery  courts  is  now  far  less  in  amount  and  value  than  it  was  when  we  bad  onlj  ten 

;*  circuit  judges.     The  constitutional  amendment  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  justices  ottke 

ji  ^1  peace  has  been  made  to  include  all  civil  cases  not  exceeding  in  amount  $150.  aod  the  por- 

I  I  erty  of  our  people,  by  which  business  transactions  are  very  much  limited  in  value,  bare 

f  taken  away  at  least  one-third  of  the  civil  business  of  the  circuit  chancery  courts. 

The  expenses  of  the  legislative  department  have  grown  recently  into  enonnon^  propor- 
u  «|  tions.     The  sessions  are  now  annual,  and  have  been  greatly  prolonged,  and  there  has  been 

Ijl  a  great,  and,  as  we  respectfully  insist,  an  unnecessary  increase  iu  the  number  of  its  eiB- 

ploy6s,  clerks,  door-keepers,  sergeants-at-arms,  porters,  and  pages.  Formerly,  all  the  clerical 
force  needed  was  furnished  to  the  house  of  representatives  at  f  1,500,  and  to  the  senate  «t 
$1,200,  for  a  session. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  stating  that  the  services  of  members  of  your  bonoraWe 
body  are  u't  worth  all  that  is  now  charged,  viz,  $500  per  annum.  There  is  no  price  within  oor 
means  to  pay  which  could  possibly  be  too  high  for  the  inestimable  blessing  of  an  intelii^t, 
working,  and  earnest  body  of  men,  who  consecrate  their  lives  and  devote  their  talents  to 
the  study  of  political  economy  and  those  arts  which  make  a  people  great,  pn>sper(>u.s  fto^ 
happy,  and  who  bring  to  the  great  work  of  enacting  laws  for  ihe  State  the  rich  results  ci  • 
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►e  and  varied  experience  in  court  affairs.   But  in  our  present  impoverished  condition  we 

jpectfully,  but  earnestly,  represent  that  retrenchment  in  all  parts  of  the  administration  is 

solutelj  necessary,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  members  of  your  body  will  iniriate 

is  reform  by  fixing  their  salaries  at  the  sum  paid  before  the  war,  which  amounted  j]jeu- 

illy  to  about  $25()  for  two  years,  there  beinpf  but  one  session  in  that  time.     This  sum 

Mild  be  greater  than  is  realized  on  the  average  by  citizens  in  private  life,  and  prreater  also 

tin  the  average  paid  members  of  the  legislature  by  the  other  States  in  the  Union. 

The  governor's  salary  might  be,  without  detriment  to  the  public  s»^rvic«\  fixed  at  §4.(100 

r  annum,  which  is  far  larger  than  is  paid  by  other  States  in  the  Union  having  no  more 

'alth  than  Mississippi. 

The  lieutenant-governor's  salary  might  also  be  fixed  at  the  price  usuaUy  paid  to  the  pre- 

iing  officer  of  the  senate,  viz,  double  the  salary  of  a  senator. 

The  salaries  of  the  treasurer,  secretary  of  state,  auditor,  and  attorney-general  we  ask  may 

fixed  as  they  were  under  the  code  of  1857  ;  and  the  clerks  and  assistants  allowed  these 
Seers  reduced  to  the  number  and  compensation  with  the  salaries  fixed  by  that  code  ;  and 
8  salary  and  expenditures  of  the  State  superintendent  of  education  should  be  reduced  to 
very  moderate  sum.     His  office  should  be  a  room  iu  the  capitul. 

And  we  respectfully  ask  that  the  salaries  of  all  other  State  and  district  officers  should  be 
Led  at  the  rate  paid  before  the  war.  The  salaries  then  allowed  were  sufficient  to  procure 
e  services  of  able  and  competent  men,  and  we  feel  sure  they  will  be  sufficient  now.  The 
3th  is  (hat  all  private  pursuits  are  so  depressed,  and  all  official  positions  so  highly  remu- 
jrative,  that  the  difference  begets  a  wide-spread  greed  for  office,  and  encourages  that  bane 

all  free  governments — the  growth  of  a  large  class  whose  sole  interests  in  the  State  con- 
»t  in  their  reception  of  the  emoluments  of  official  position. 

The  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  revenue  of  the  State  is  out  of  all  proportion  to 
e  necessary  labor  and  responsibility  required  in  the  discharge  of  those  duties.    The  gain 

these  officers  is  enormous.  Under  the  code  of  1657  the  maximum  which  an  assessor 
uld  receive  in  any  one  year  was  $500,  and  the  commissions  of  the  collector  were  gradu- 
?d  according  to  the  amount  collected,  so  that  it  rarely  happened  that  a  collector  received 

niiich  as  $1,000  per  annum,  and  he  seldom,  if  ever,  received  as  much  as  $1,500  in  one 
ar.  We  respectfully  ask  that  the  compensation  paid  to  these  officers  should  be  so  regu- 
:ed  as  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  sum  above  mentioned. 

The  conipensarion  of  the  county  treasurer  should  be  fixed  so  as  not  to  exceed  in  any  in- 
mce  the  sum  of  $5U0  per  annum.  His  duties  are  light,  and  his  responsibilities  will  be 
lall  if  the  county  levies  are  restrained  as  hereinafter  asked  for. 

The  feits  of  the  chancery  and  circuit  clerk  and  sheriff  are  too  high,  and,  we  are  sorry  to 
d,  in  many  instances  are  very  much  increased  by  exorbitant  and  illegal  charges.  VV^e  ask 
4t  this  subject  be  carefully  looked  into  by  the  legislature,  and  the  rates  so  fixed  that  while 
ttir  and  ju.st  compensation  is  allowed  for  these  services  tiie  burdens  of  the  suitor  shall  not 

so  great  as  they  now  are  ;  and  we  suggest  that  the  State,  like  the  United  States,  will  fix 
)Oint  in  compensation  of  county  officers  beyond  which  the  fees  shall  go  into  the  State 
•asury. 
In   many  counties  this  point  might  be  fixed  at  $000,  in  others  at  Si, 000  or  $1,200,  but  in 

instance  should  it  be  fixed  beyond  $*<i,000  for  clerks  and  $2,500  for  sheriff,  including 
»ir  gains  as  t^ix- col  lectors. 

The  jail-fees  are  a  great  burden  on  the  people.  They  are  now  too  high,  and  yet  in  many 
Uam^s  extra  compensation  is  allowed  by  the  board  of  snpervisors.  They  should  be 
ed  at  the  cost  of  a  plain  and  healthy  support  of  the  prisoners.  Imprisonment  in  the 
unty  jail  as  a  punishment  should  be  made  less  frequent.  Unfortunately,  many  who  are 
ilty  of  petty  misdemeanors  feel  neither  the  burden  nor  the  disgrace  of  imprisonment  in  the 
uuty  jail.  We  leave  it  to  the  wi.sdom  of  the  legislature  to  devise  some  other  mode  of 
uisbment  which,  without  inflicting  corporal  pain  or  bringing  forward  any  badge  of 
kvery,  may  yet  prove  more  efficacious  iu  reforming  offenders  and  be  less  expensive  to  the 
t -payers. 

The  law  also  should  require  the  convicts  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  to  be  immediately 
noved  to  the  State  prison.  They  are  now,  in  many  instances,  left  in  the  county  jails  for 
mj  months,  to  the  great  cost  of  the  several  counties.  The  jail-fees  for  a  day  should  not 
ceed  thirty  cents. 

rbe  salaries  of  inspectors  of  the  penitentiary  ought  to  be  8aved  to  the  State  by  imposing 
B  very  light  duties  of  these  offices  on  other  State  officers, or  on  competent  citizens,  with- 
t  salaries. 

The  trustees  of  the  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  blind  asylums  should  be  prohibited  from 
log  any  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  these  institutions  iu  the  way  of  salaries  or  fees  for 
emselves. 

The  appropriations  to  the  State  universities  are  beyond  the  means  of  the  State  to  pay,  and 
youd  the  necessities  of  these  institutions. 

The  salaries  and  mileage  paid  to  the  trustees  of  these  institutions  ought  to  be  prohibited. 
le  duties  of  these  officers  are  extremely  light  and  highly  honorable;  like  services  of  all 
tier  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State,  and  throughout  the  Union,  are  rendered  by  the 
st  citizens  without  compensation. 
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Again,  the  expenditure  of  the  State's  money,  poor  as  the  people  are,  and  laboring  nnls 
the  mo<(t  crnshing  taxation,  for  the  board  and  Rapport  of  certain  students,  is  wrong.  Tbe 
State  is  under  no  obligation  to  furnish  these  favored  few  with  what  is  dtrnied  to  tbe  diDdren 
of  tbe  State  at  large.  The  State  supposes  she  discharges  her  duty  to  the  great  mass  of  ker 
children  when  she  furnishes  schools  free  of  tuition  for  four  months  in  the  year.  These 
schools  are  for  the  people  at  large ;  the  colleges  and  universitiea  are  for  tbe  more  fortnnaie 
few.  Not  more  than  one  in  a  thousand,  even  in  tbe  most  favored  cunntries,  ever  gotoctd- 
lege.  It  is  wrong  that  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  should  be  burdened  wiih  taxjuion  » 
criiKhing  that  they  are  deprived,  in  many  instances,  of  the  means  of  even  going  ttacoa- 
mon  school,  in  order  that  one  fortunate  person  shall  have  extraordinary  benefits  deoird  to 
the  others.  We  therefore  ask  that  the  scholarships  in  the  two  universities  be  abolisbed. 
The****  remarks  apply  also  to  the  normal  schools. 

Willie  we  cordially  indorse  the  wisdom  of  that  policy  which  extenda  to  t)<e  cbildreo  of 
the  State  the  ad  van  ages  of  a  free  common-school  education,  we  respectfully  submit  tbu 
our  present  legislation  in  that  respect  is  radically  defective  in  theory,  and  in  its  piacticti 
workitigH  is  a  great  wrong,  rather  than  of  benefit  to  her  citizens.  The  present  rate  of  tm- 
tion  for  purposes  of  education,  and  tbe  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose,  amooot  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  S()'r),000  annually,  greatly  more  than  is  necessary  for  carr> iDg  ob  tbe 
State  government.  We  suggest  that  the  mistake  in  this  matter  has  been  this  :  Tbe  stu-nipt 
has  been  made  on  an  impoverished  Slate,  with  all  its  industrial  pursuits  in  a  deranfred  ftod 
constantly  changing  condition,  and  all  of  its  property  values  greatly  depreciated,  to  sod* 
denly  inaugurate  a  complete  system  of  common  schools,  fully  aidequate  to  tbe  wants  of  ike 
whole  people  of  the  State,  and  to  extend  this  ev«n  to  a  collegiate  education.  While  this 
would  be  well  enough,  perhaps,  in  a  grent,  prosperous,  and  wealthy  commonweal tb,  jet  tbe 
attempt  in  our  State  in  its  present  condition  has  been  productive  of  such  an  enormous  taxitioa 
as  to  bring  ruin  to  tbe  doors  of  the  parent  in  the  attempt  to  educate  the  child,  and  to  pro- 
duce in  the  public  mind  a  growing  and  annually  increasing  hostility  to  the  policy  of  fm 
education  itself.  We  therefore  respectfully  suggest  a  thorough  change  of  tbe  law  in  \hk 
respect:  that  the  present  tax  for  educational  purposes  be  greatly  reduced  ;  that  freerdnct- 
tion  be  restricted  simply  to  elementary  grammar-schools;  that  the  pay  of  county  sopeno- 
tendents  be  reduced  as  herein  recommended,  and  that  the  effort  be  directed  to  tbe  gr%dml 
and  economical  building  up  of  a  common-school  system  which  shall  not  by  its  eooroMMis 
exactions  excite  the  hostility  of  the  citizen,  but  will  rather  attract  to  itself  his  support  and 
affection. 

Tbe  commissioner  of  immigration  is  an  unnecessary  office.  His  duties  are  nothini^;  hie 
services  of  no  value.  We  sufpgest  that  his  salary  might  be  abolished,  or  be  made  merHj 
nominal,  nnd  all  appropriations  subject  to  his  control  be  repealed. 

Tbe  salaries  of  county  superintendents  of  education  might  be  saved  by  uniting  that  office, 
having  such  light  duties,  with  that  of  sheriff,  with  an  extra  compensation  of  $50  per  ao- 
num,  except  when  the  services  of  a  competent  citizen  can  be  got  lor  that  f  am. 

1 1  Tbe  salaries  of  teachers  in  common-schools  are  far  greater  than  is  necessary  lo  secure  tbe 

services  of  the  persons  employed.    For  second-class  schools,  $25  per  mouth  would  be  lunple, 

i|]  and  for  first-class,  $50. 

On  this  subject  we  suggest  that  a  constitutional  amendment  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give 
to  tbe  present  common-schools  tbe  benefits  of  fines,  forfeitures,  and  liceuhes  now  reqaired 
to  be  U^nded. 

The  sessions  of  the  legislature  should  be  biennial.  It  is  within  the  power  of  tbe  le^islai 
ture  to  fix  by  law  that  it  should  meet  only  once  in  two  years.  This  is  the  plain  meanin;  of 
section  0,  nrticle  2,  of  the  constitution.  We  a.ik,  however,  that  biennial  sessions  be  not  left 
to  the  discretion  of  tbe  legislature,  but  that  the  rule  be  adopted  by  constitutional  aineod- 
ment. 

Tbe  constitution  should  also  be  amended  so  as  to  prohibit  all  special  legislation.  Aureal 

i[  portion  of  tbt^  time  of  the  legislnture  is  now  s))ent  in  making  that  kind  of  legislatioo,  «beo 

ll  tbe  same  end  would  be  attainable  by  general  laws. 

t,'  One  of  tbe  evils  of  tbe  times  is  excessive  legislation.     Statutes  are  passed  aod  then 

ij  modified  or  repealed,  in  whole  or  in  part,  without  due  deliberation,  and  the  result  is  that  tbe 

j;  statute  laws  of  the  Sfate  are  becoming  more  and  more  intiicate  and  confuted  at  ererr 

succeeding  session  of  the  legislature.    1  he  laws  should  be  plain  and  simple,  so  thai  tbe 
citizen  mny,  without  danger  or  mistake,  conform  his  action  to  them. 

t]  I  I'bere  are  many  other  abuses  in  the  administration  besides  those  we  have  referred  to.  We 

leave  these  to  tbe  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  legislature  to  correct. 

But  probably  tbe  most  flagrant  evil  of  which  the  tax-payers  complain,  and  the  greitest 
outrages  perpetrated  on  their  rights,  arise  from  the  action  of  the  boards  of  supervisont. 

Tbistourt  is  reall>  tbe  most  important  of  any  in  the  State,  and  should  be  cooipused  of  tbe 
very  best  men  in  the  several  counties.  As  a  general  rule,  we  are  sorry  to  ^ay,  ine  meinb^s 
of  this  board  «ire  wholly  unfit  to  discharge  their  duties,  and  are  without  respect* bilitjr  ^ 
accountability.  This,  however,  is  not  the  fault  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  er  courages  such  men  to  seek  for  that  position.  The  county  levies  in  a  large  ds* 
jority  of  tbe  counties  are  extravagant  and  oppressive  beyond  all  endurance.  The  coDtncti 
for  public  work  are  made  without  economy  or  care,  and  with  a  reckleas  indifference  to  the 
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interests  of  the  public.  These  boards,  in  some  instances,  employ  tbeir  own  members  to  do 
the  vrork  not  authorized  by  law,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  extravtif^ant  allow- 
ances. In  many  instances  these  members  are  wholly  ignorant,  and  are  coniplereiy  under 
the  control  of  the  clerks  and  sheriffs  of  these  counties,  to  whom  they  make  extiavRgaut  al- 
lowances. This  is  a  great  evil,  and  we  suggest  that  remedy  which  alone  seems  adequate. 
Legislation  should  be  immediately  enacted,  fixing  the  maximum  tate  of  taxation  at  50  per 
cent,  on  the  State,  beyond  which  they  shall  not  go  in  any  instance. 

These  boards  should  also  be  prohibited  from  making  any  contracts,  or  allowances,  or  ap- 
propriations, except  when  there  is  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them.  And  every  such 
order  or  warrant  so  made  and  ordered,  when  there  is  not  money  in  the  treasury  sufficient  to 
pay  if,  should  be  declared  utterly  null  and  void,  and  all  persons  concurring  in  making  or 
issuing  them  be  declared  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  in  office  and  punishable  for  «uch,  as  pro- 
Tided  by  law. 

There  is  another  fruitful  source  of  peculation  and  wrong  in  the  power  assumed  by  the 
board  to  allow  for  stationery,  fuel,  &c.,  to  the  county  officers.  Under  this  head  large  and 
unnecessary  sums  are  allowed  for  ink,  paper,  envelopes,  sealing-wax,  gold  pens,  pencils, 
and  printe<l  blanks.  The  actual  cost  of  these  things  is  very  little,  and  the  actual  wants  of 
the  officers  very  small  as  compared  with  the  amounts  furnished.  It  is  the  habit  of  these  offi- 
cers to  furnisn  their  friends  and  favorites  with  stationery  at  the  public's  expense.  The 
remedy  for  this  is  to  return  to  the  old  rule,  bj'  which  each  officer  was  icquired  to  furnish  bis 
own  stationery,  wood,  lights,  &c.,  at  his  expense,  except  alone  where  bound  volumes  of 
lecord  books  were  required. 

There  remains  another  remedy,  to  which  we  earnestly,  but  respectfully,  call  the  attention 
of  the  legislature.  It  is  confidently  believed  that  either  of  the  following  would  tend  greatly 
to  the  character  and  responsibility  of  the  board  of  supervisors  .  To  repeal  all  laws  allowing 
the  memlx^rs  thereof  any  coropensatiim  for  their  services.  The  services  reouired  of  a  com- 
petent and  faithful  board  would  not  exceed  ten  days  annually,  and  the  work  would  be  done 
\?irhin  that  time,  if  there  were  no  inducements  in  the  shape  of  a  per  diem  to  prolong  Ub 
sessions.  The  services  would  not  be  more  burdensome  than  the  liability  to  work  on  the 
public  roads  and  streets,  and  the  members  of  the  board  might  be  exempted  from  the  latter 
Guty  as  well  as  from  iury  service. 

It  is  believed  that  if  no  compensation  were  allowed,  no  citisen  would  seek  the  office,  but 
that  the  people  could  find,  without  difficulty,  a  sufficient  number  of  the  very  best  men  to 
discharge  the  highly  honorable  aod  responsible  duties  of  members  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors. But  if  this  be  deemed  wrong,  then  we  suggest  that  the  compensation  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  board  be  reduced  to  $i5  per  annum,  and  that  each  member  be  required  to  give 
bond  and  .security  in  the  penalty  of  !|5i,000,  at  least,  by  which  ho  shall  be  hound  to  a  faifhful 
performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  which  he  shall  be  liable  for  all  illegal  allow- 
ances for  which  he  may  have  voted.  And  it  shall  be  provided  that  in  every  instance  where 
an  allowance  or  appropriation  of  money  is  made  the  names  of  the  members  voting  for  and 
against  should  be  recorded,  and  that  such  names  voting  for  such  appropriation  be  (embraced 
in  every  warrant  issued  on  such  appropriation.  And  in  ca*ie  the  alternniive  of  a  salary  is 
adopted,  then  it  should  be  provided  that  no  warrant  for  such  salary  should  ht;  issued  in  any 
case,  except  where  there  is  money  in  the  treasury  sufficient  to  pay  it  after  first  paying  all 
prior  warrants  ordered  by  the  board. 

The  necessities  of  the  people  demand  further  time  within  which  to  pay  their  taxes  for  the 
year  1874.  A  delay  of  sixty  or  ninety  days  would  afford  great  and  needful  relief;  and  if 
then  the  lands  of  delinquents  have  to  be  sold,  the  period  of  redemption  should  be  two  years 
and  the  damages  25  per  cent,  for  each  year. 

We  feel  constrained  to  call  your  attention  to  the  many  thousand  acres  of  land  now  held 
by  the  State  under  sales  for  taxes  in  arrears  and  unpaid.  Practically,  these  lands  are  a 
burden  to  the  State  and  useless  for  all  revenue  purposes.  Many  of  them  were  sold  during 
the  last  war  and  some  in  1848.  If  the  titles  could  be  depended  upon  at  all,  it  would  be  \vi.se 
to  husband  the  resources  thus  provided  and  await  the  developments  of  the  future  ;  but  the 
tax-title.s,  we  may  fairly  assume,  are  all  worthless.  The  great  object  to  be  secured  is  to 
make  these  lands  available  for  purposes  of  revenue,  and  we  suggest  that  the  owners,  or 
parties  interested  therein,  be  allowed  to  redeem  them  on  payment  of  the  State  tax  for  IH74, 
and,  if  not  redeemed  by  the  Ist  of  July  next,  that  they  may  be  sold  to  any  one  upon  the 
aanie  terms.  Nor  would  we  restiict  any  one  as  to  the  right  to  purchase,  and  would  allow 
any  man  to  buy  any  quantity  he  may  desire.  This  policy  would  defeat  the  purpose  of  those 
wbo  suffer  their  lands  to  be  held  by  the  State  because  of  the  invalidity  of  her  lax-tiiles. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  assure  your  honorable  bodies  that  in  thus  exercising  the  sacred 
right  of  petition  we  have  not  intended  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  this  or  former  legislatures, 
nor  have  \ye  been  influenced  by  any  motive  of  gaining  a  party  advantage.  The  members 
of  the  convention  which  presents  this  petition  belong  to  ail  parties.  We  regard  the  great 
interests  of  the  State  and  her  people,  so  much  impoverished  by  the  abuses  we  complain  of, 
as  too  high  and  sacred  to  be  made  the  subject  of  party  contests. 
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Mississippi  has  a  soil  nnequaled  in  fertility  and  in  the  variety  of  its  products.  OarcUmatf 
h  genial  aud  liealthy.  Every  element  ot  lii^h  prosperity  audot  material  and  monil  &dvacc^ 
n^ent  exisrs.  But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  every  business  is  depressed,  fbe  people  dUaa- 
tented  and  paralyzed.  We  have  the  benumbing  influence  of  despair  and  threatened  niiLia 
lieu  of  the  liealthy  and  vi;^orou8  activity  and  euerjry  of  bopetnl  progrpiiS.  And  there  y« 
remains  the  saddest  truth  of  all.  There  is  distrust  and  a  want  of  niutual  fA<nfideuce  Uinrta 
the  ditferetit  classes  of  our  population,  and  a  deep  and  wide  gulf  separating  the  niier;;  ^4 
the  ruled.  The  tax-payers  do  not  desire  this,  and  they  now  uiaketbis  respectiul  peiitioDaLd 
appeal  to  the  legislature  in  the  hope  that  that  body  nuiy  receive  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  it 
is  uiHile,  and  that  such  action  may  result  as  will  speedily  put  Mississippi  on  the  high  road 
to  pro^^perity  which  shall  bless  all  classes  aud  conditions  and  extend'to  every  seitiou  uf 
the  State. 

This  petition  was  not  acted  upon  by  the  legislature.  There  wa^sno 
step  taken  by  it  to  remove  the  evil^  which  this  convention  of  l)oth  |«r- 
ties  ha<l  spoken  of,  and  that  was  another  cause  of  the  overthrow  uf  the 
republican  party — the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  remove  the  evils 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  it  by  this  prominent  republican  club  aod 
by  the  meeting  of  the  tax-payers  of  the  State.  I  will  also  nunition  in 
the  same  connection  that  Mr.  Attornej -General  Morris,  formerly  the 
republican  attorney-general  of  the  State,  addressed  a  letter  to  thi*  stnie 
club,  in  which  he  arraigned  the  republican  administration  lor  the  exce^ 
ive  taxation  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  used  language  as  follows: 

The  evils  which  have  for  some  time  past  afflicted  all  classes  of  our  |H>opIe  are  attiibutAbl« 
in  a  laige  degree  to  the  desertion  by  high  republican  officials  of  the  principles  of  ibe  |»aper, 
to  wiiltul  and  flagrant  violation  of  the  constitution  which  they  are  sworn  to  support.  Ttt»t 
is  well  known  to  every  intelligent  man  in  the  State,  and  will  be  wideb'  *^d  uuiver<aiiT  dis- 
cussed, opposed,  and  punished  in  the  next  election. 

I  have  read  that  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Hoo. 
J.  R.  Morris,  dated  September  8,  1874. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  which  you  made  concerning  the  canvass  \n  the 
county  ot  Ilinds  in  1875,  I  will  state  that  Judge  Alcorn,  svho  occupies 
a  prominent  position  there  as  an  office-holder  under  the  present  repulili 
can  administration,  published  a  letter  in  which  he  stated  that  citizens  of 
both  parties  were  permitted  to  come  forward  and  register  and  to  t*xtT- 
cise  their  privileges  without  intimidation  or  fear  of  violence  of  auy 
kind.    The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

Utica,  Miss.,  ScpUmbtr  16,  l'*:75. 
To  the  Editor  op  the  Dau.y  Times: 

We  closed  our  work  here  yesterday  evening,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  nothing  w 
said  or  done  to  wouud  the  feelings  or  disturb  the  equanimity  of  any  one.  We  have  regis- 
tered and  renewed  at  this  place  the  papers  of  three  nundred  and  thirty-six  electors,  out  d 
which  number  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  are  colored.  Persons  of  both  ptditical  pfrsoa* 
sions  registered  without  let  or  hinderance.  The  citizens  of  Utica  have  treated  ns  kindij.  tor 
which  we  desire  to  publicly  thank  them.  They  are  well  skilled  in  the  code  of  bo^piraliij. 
and  our  stay  in  their  midst  has  been  pleasant  and  agreeable. 

We  are  now  off  for  Cayuga,  where  it  is  said  the  registered  colored  Tote  somewhat  pre- 
ponderates that  of  the  white. 
Hastily,  yours, 

ROBT.  J.  ALCORX. 

Q.  Has  not  Jackson  been  a  military  post  where  sohliers  have  been 
stationed  by  the  Government  since  the  war? — A.  It  has. 

Q.  There  have  been  troops  there  all  the  time! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  the  canvass  of  187G  were  there  troops  stationed  at  any  of 
the  polling-places  of  the  county  of  Ilinds;  and  if  so,  where! — A.  There 
were  at  various  points — at  Jackson  and  at  Tin n in.  Those  I  bave 
knowledge  of. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  were  stationed  at  Edwanls  De|H>tor 
not  f — A.  I  so  understood.  I  think  they  have  l>eeu  stationed  at  »l«ck- 
son  all  the  time  within  sight  of  the  polling  place,  aud  wei^  also  sta- 
tioned at  Tiuniu  monument. 
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Q.  How  many  voting-places  are  there  in  the  city  of  Jackson  ? — A. 
Three,  sir. 

Q.  VVIiat  are  called  the  North  ward,  the  South  ward,  and  the  West 
wjiid  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  ballots  at  those  places  have  usually  been  republican,  have 
they  not,  until  this  last  election? — A.  Yes;  they  have  been  in  the 
!NorMi  wikTd  and  in  the  West  ward.  The  South  ward  has  been  demo- 
crr,htic, 

Q.  How  was  it  in  this  last  election  f — A.  My  impression  is  that  they 
were  democratic. 

Q.  All  of  tbem  f — A.  All  of  them.  They  were  all  democratic.  That 
is  my  impression,  though  I  Criunot  be  right  sure  of  that. 

Q.  What  was  the  majority  for  the  denjocratic  party  in  the  city  of 
Jackson  in  this  last  election  of  1876  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  about  150. 

By  Mr.  McKee  : 

Q.  Y'ou  state  that  amity  and  good  feeling  prevailed  between  the  two 
races  in  the  canvasses  of  1875  and  1870? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  tell  us  the  reason  why  in  the  election  of  1875  your  office  was 
stored  full  of  arms. — A.  Because  there  was  apprehension  on  the  day  of 
the  election. 

Q.  Were  there  not  other  arms  in  Robinson's  store  in  the  hands  of  the 
democracy  ? — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  of  it  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  that  there  were  arms  in  Robinson's  store  ! — 
A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  have  all  the  arms  that  were  in  the  city  f — A.  I  do  not 
mow. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  understand  that  there  were  other  lots  of  arms! — A. 
STo. 

Q.  How  many  stands  of  arms  did  you  have  in  the  Clarion  office? — A. 
\.bout  fifty.  There  were  apprehensions  of  violence  on  the  day  of  the 
election,  but  there  was  no  violence  of  any  sort,  and  the  consequence  is 
he  arms  were  not  used. 

Q  Did  not  the  democrats  generally  arm  themselves  pretty  heavily  in 
.875  and  1870,  by  carrying  guns  and  pistols f — A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
.  have  no  knowledge  of  the  fact.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
my  arms,  or  of  the  intended  use  of  any,  except  those  to  which  you  refer, 
hat  were  dei)08ited  in  the  Clarion  office. 

Q.  For  fear  of  riot  f — A.  Yes.  • 

Q.  You  have  stated  a  great  deal  on  information  and  belief.  Now, 
jtate  on  your  information  and  belief^  in  the  same  way,  whether  the  white 
iemocrats  did  not  generally  pretty  heavily  arm  themselves  in  1875  and 
1876,  and  did  they  not  bring  a  great  many  arms  into  the  State  ? — A.  I 
lave  no  information  on  the  subject. 

Q.  Or  belief! — A.  I  have  not,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  belief  on  the  subject  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  do  not  believe  that  they  did  arm  more  than  ordinarily 
n  1875  and  1876? — A.  No;  I  do  not.  My  belief  and  information  are 
that  where  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arms,  if  at  all, 
they  used  their  private  arms,  such  as  citizens  are  generally  allowed  to 
possess  under  the  constitution. 

Q.  Y'ou  never  heard  of  the  formtition  of  military  companies  about  that 
time  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  Captain  Montgomery's  company  t — A.  I  heard 
rf  it  after  the  election,  I  think. 
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Q.  Not  before  f — A.  Not  before,  sir. 

Q.  Yoii  never  heard  of  a  good  many  armed  men  in  Haymond  atone 
time  ! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Great  congregations  of  tbeni  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  And  never  beard  of  any  armament  in  the  county  generally  f— A. 
No. 

Q.  Or  armed  organizations  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  believe  that  there  were  any  t — A.  I  never  did,  except 
on  one  occasion;  that  was  the  occasion  of  the  Clinton  riot. 

Q.  But  after  that,  you  did  not  bear  of  any  f— A.  No. 

Q.  And  do  not  believe  there  were  any  such  organizations  ? — A  I  do 
not. 

Q.  Were  there  a  good  many  riots,  and  was  there  a  great  deal  of  kill- 
ing of  people  in  1875,  or  not  f — A.  Well,  there  were  several  riots— not 
many,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  There  was  a  riot  at  Clinton; 
a  riot  on  the  occasion  of  Governor  Alcorn's  delivering  an  address  at 
Coahoma  County,  in  which  he  arraigned  the  republican  leaders  tberef 
and  when  he  was  threatened  with  violence,  and  when  the  citizens  armed 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  peace. 

Q.  You  did  hear  of  that  arming,  did  yon  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  any  arming  in  Issaquena  County  f — A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Or  any  riot  there! — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  are  an  editor  I — A  Yes. 

Q.  You  read  the  newspapers! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  publish  accounts! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  never  published  any  account  of  that  f — A.  Well,  I  say  Idont 
remember.  It  is  possible,  or  it  is  perhaps  very  likely,  I  did.  There  were 
occasional  disturbances,  but  as  to  this  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  riots  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  or 
published  accounts  of  them  ! — A.  Yes  j  I  have  heard  of  a  distarbance 
on  the  day  of  election  at  Columbus. 

Q.  Before  that! — A.  The  first  that  I  referred  to  was. in  Coahoma. 

Q.  Those  are  all  that  you  remember  of  now  ! — A.  Wait  nutil  I  tax 
my  memory,  to  see  if  I  remember  any  others.  [After  a  pause.]  I  do  not 
remember  of  any  others. 

Q.  You  say  the  relations  are  nothing  but  kindness  and  confidence 
between  the  two  races  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  that  always  been  so  !— A.  It  has  not.  It  was  not  so  daring 
the  years  immediately  succeeding  the  war,  and  during  republican  ad- 
ministration— not  so  much  so. 

Q,  When  you  speak  of  this  you  are  speaking  of  Hankin  and  Hinds 
Counties,  I  suppose  !  You  are  a  planter  in  liankin  County,  are  von 
not! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  confidence,  then,  between  the  two  races,  came  in  after  the 
democratic  party  came  into  power  ! — ^A.  Well,  that  strengthened  it. 
It  commenced  before  that;  but  when  the  democratic  party  came  into 
power  it  was  much  strengthened. 

Q.  These  relations  between  the  two  races  in  these  two  counties,  then, 
came  in  after  the  Clinton  riot,  when  a  good  many  colored  people  were 
killed,  and  some  whites  ! — A.  Well,  it  strengthened  after  that  time.   It 
had  commenced  before,  because  that  was  a  riot  which  sprang  up  on  an     ^ 
occasion  in  the  political  excitement  that  prevailed.     I  will  state  tbat  It  -^ 
commenced  during  the  canvass,  and  was  confirmed  after  the  action  <jiC^ 
the  legislature,  for  there  was  some  doubt  felt  by  the  colored  |)eoplea^^ 
to  the  good  faith  of  the  democrats  in  the  speeches  which  they  had  made_;^ 

Q.  You  spoke  of  republican  members  of  the  legislature  at  both  seS— 
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8ions  saying  that  the  democracy  had  been  friends  of  the  colored  people. 
At  the  close  of  the  session  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yon  gave  the  names  of  Carter  and  Young  as  the  two  ? — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  EK)  you  not  know  that  both  those  men  were  not  elected  as  repub- 
licaus  f — A.  I  do  not.  On  the  contrary  my  information  is  that  they 
were. 

Q.  Your  information  is  that  Carter  was  elected  by  republicans  in 
Warren  County,  is  it ! — A.  That  he  was  elected  as  a  republican.  I  do 
not  know  what  party  elected  him.  He  avowed  himself  as  a  republican 
in  the  speeches  which  he  made  on  the  occasion  I  refer  to. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  not  the  republican  candidate  in 
Warreu  Couuty  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  it.  * 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Young  was  not  the  republican  candidate  in 
Washington  County  I — A.  1  do  not  know  it.  I  understand  that  he 
was.  I  only  know  that  they  are  both  members  of  the  republican 
party. 

Q.  You  do  know  that,  do  you  ! — A.  I  know  that  because  they  so 
stated. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  that  they  are  bolters  f — A.  I  remember,  in 
reference  to  Carter,  that  he  was  in  tbe  employment  of  the  republican 
administration  of  Mr.  Sbaughuessy,  who  was  collector  of  internal  reve- 
nue under  the  administration  of  General  Grant ;  that  he  had  been  nom- 
inated by  the  republican  party  at  a  previous  session,  or  at  a  previous 
legislature,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  and  I  have  never  had  any  infor- 
mation that  he  abandoned  the  party.  My  information  is,  indeed,  to  the 
contrary. 

Q.  Had  you  not  information  that  Carter  was  a  bolting  republican  in 
Warren  County  ;  and  did  you  not  support  him  as  such  f — A.  I  did  not, 
sir.  I  wish  3  on  to  understand  that  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  nominated 
by  his  party,  or  that  he  was  not.  I  have  no  information  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  simply  state  that  he  has  claimed  to  have  been  a  consistent 
republican,  and  I  have  some  knowledge  of  his  past  career  as  having 
a<:ted  with  the  republican  party. 

Q.  I  am  not  s[)eaking  of  long  ago,  but  recently — since  he  made  these 
speeches. — A.  I  have  been  informed  within  the  last  year,  I  think,  that 
he  has  been  employed  by  Mr.  Shaughnessy  in  some  capacity  in  his  office 
of  collector  of  internal  revenue  or  United  States  marshal,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  I  never  heard  disputed  the  fact  that  he  is  a  repub- 
lican. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  heard  any  proposition  to  intimidate  or  coerce 
the  negroes  ! — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  read  any  such  propositions  in  a  democratic  newspaper 
of  your  State  ! — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  state  ihat,  in  1875  and  1876,  arguments  were  made  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  colored  people ;  that  you  appealed  to  them  as  citizens  and  to 
their  interests,  in  1875  and  1876!— A-  Yes. 

Q.  Had  not  the  democratic  party  been  doing  that  for  years  before 
that  time  ? — A.  Not  so  much  so.  They  had  not  really  taken  pains  to 
instruct  them  on  political  questions,  I  supiK>se,  previous  to  that  time. 

Q.  They  had  made  canvasses  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  were  straining  lor  power?— A.  Yes;  but  had  not  addressed 
themselves  so  directly  to  the  colored  people. 

Q.  And  it  had  candidates  outf — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  did  not  try 
hard  to  obtain  the  votes  of  the  colored  people. 

Q.  And  all  the  candidates  struggled  hard  to  be  elected  on  the  dem- 
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ocratic  ticket  every  time! — A.  Of  course;  but  tbey  had  uot  maclesach 
efforts  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Referring  to  the  arguments  that  have  always  been  addrei>sed  to 
the  colored  people,  you  say  you  sought  to  bring  them  into  the  ranks  l»j 
kindness  and  persuasion  only.  I  r^^ad  from  one  of  3' our  editorial  iu 
the  Clarion,  of  date  October  13,  1875,  as  follows : 

Appeal  rtfter  app<  al  has  been  mede  in  vain  to  the  colored  people.  No  more  appc^U  will 
be  innde  to  them.  They  will  be  welcome,  thrice  welcome,  in  the  ^rand  army  that  U  pwiie 
to  redeem  the  State,  but  they  must  come  of  their  own  accord.  If  they  think  iht>re  isb*] 
blood  between  them  and  the  white  people^  then  it's  of  their  own  making.  ThewLite  pct^pe 
have  trifd  time  and  time  ap:aiu  to  be  upon  friendly  terms  with  them.  If  they  ihink  tliere 
is  enmity  between  us  they  can  easily  remove  it  by  repudiating  tlie  radical  leaders  wk«in 
they  have  followed,  and  who,  day  after  day  and  week  atter  week,  sat  iu  the  legislative  bads 
inthe  spring  (»f  1875,  sending  forth  insblt  upon  insult  and  oatrage  upoi;i  outrage  afaiiot 
the  while  people  and  the  tax-payers. 

Why  was  it  that  you  say  no  more  appeals  will  be  made  to  tbem, 
when  you  now  say  that  appeals  have  been  made  to  them  f4»r  years,  and 
then  state  that  they  must  come  of  their  own  accord  t — A.  The  meauiug 
of  that  is  that  they  must  come  of  their  own  accord,  as  men  who  have 
the  right  to  do  as  they  thought  proper.  That  editorial  1  stand  by, 
every  word  of  it. 

Q.  And  no  more  appeals  were  made  to  them  ? — A.  Let  me  see  the 
article.  (Looking  at  it.]  I  meant  to  say  that  they  would  be  welcome 
to  the  grand  army,  as  1  called  the  democratic  party,  that  was  destiue<l 
to  redeem  the  State,  that  they  must  come  of  their  own  acconl,  as  free,  in- 
telligent, and  independent  citizens;  that  there  was  no  bad  bloo<l  between 
them  and  tbe  whites  ;  but  that  if  tbere  was  it  was  of  their  makiu^j,  uud 
not  on  tbe  i>art  of  the  whites  ;  that  it  was  uot  intentional  on  tbe  part 
ot  the  whites.  I  meant  to  say  that  tbe  white  people  had  tried  time  aod 
again  to  be  upon  friendly  terms  with  them. 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  saying  that  no  more  appeals  should  be 
made  to  th^n. — A.  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Q.  But  that  was  tbe  first  sentence. — A.  And  I  meant  to  say  that  if 
there  was  enmity  between  us  they  could  remov^e  it  by  repudiating  tbe 
radical  leaders  who  had  been  attempting  to  cultivate  a  spirit  of  strife  and 
enmity  between  the  races;  that  by  ceasing  to  follow  advice  and  coou- 
sel  of  that  sort,  they  would  remove  these  causes  of  ill-feeling  which  ex- 
isted between  them. 

Q.  Yon  have  not  yet  explained  why  you  said  that  there  wonld  be  no 
more  appeals  made  to  them. — A.  This  clipping  is  from  an  issue  of  the 
paper  upon  the  eve  of  the  election  in  1875.  The  reason  of  the  colored 
people  had  been  addressed.  They  had  been  told  that  the  white  i)eople 
who  composed  the  democratic  party  would  act  in  good  faith  toward 
them  ;  that  it  would  protect  their  rights  as  it  would  protect  the  rights  of 
the  whites;  that  there  would  be  no  discriminating  legislation  against 
them.  This  appeal  had  been  made  repeatedly  and  solidly,  and  tbe 
meaning  of  the  article  was  that  if  that  appeal  was  not  considered,  it 
would  be  unnecessary  to  address  any  other  appeals  of  that  sort  to  theui, 
that  it  would  be  considered  that  they  had  joined  their  idols. 

Q.  Yet  that  was  three  weeks  before  the  election  f — A.  That  was  two 
weeks  before  the  election.  The  reference  was  to  the  demonstration  of 
their  intention  at  the  election.  This  a{>peal  to  the  reason  of  the  colored 
people  was  heeded  in  the  election  of  1875,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  were  continued  to  be  addressed  in  the  canvass  that  followe<l.  Tbt^t 
was  upon  the  eve  of  the  election,  and  tbe  appeals  were  answered  by  the 
fact  that  the  <lemocracy  by  the  aid  of  the  colored  vote  carrietl  the  State 
by  33,000  majority.  The  consequence  was  that  the  appeals  were  an- 
swered. 
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Q.  Does  the  democracy  generally  quit  thecanvass  twenty  days  before 
tlio  election;  is  that  their  habit ? — A.  Most  certainly  not;  but  the  ref- 
erence was  made  to  the  intention  of  opposition  which  the  colored  peo- 
ple showed  that  they  would  take  at  the  election,  for  there  would  be 
no  other  evidence  ol  it  sooner  than  that.  My  reference,  of  course,  was 
to  the  time  at  which  the  election  would  be  held. 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  the  appeals  had  been  made  in  vain  ;  no  more 
api)eals  would  be  made  to  them? — A.  The  appeals  had  been  made  in 
vain  at  previous  elections,  because  the  republicans  had  carried  the  State 
before,  =  nd  this  misrule  which  had  been  complained  of  had  been  per- 
petuated up  to  that  time. 

Q.  Have  you  always  advocated  only  persuasive  means  with  the  col- 
ored people  t — A.  That  has  been  my  intention — to  induce  them  to  vote 
with  the  democratic  party,  dq  you  mean  f 

Mr.  McKbe.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  Yes;  certainly. 

Q.  In  relation  to  Mr.  Lester,  let  me  ask  what  is  his  standing  in  the 
community  ? — A.  It  has  been  good. 


Washington,  February  21,  1877. 
Ethelbert  Barksdale;  examination  continued. 

By  Mr.  McKee,  (representing  Mr.  Teller :) 

Question.  What  are  Mr.  Lester's famil^^  antecedents  and  connections! 
^Answer.  They  are  good ;  very  respectable. 

Q.  As  tfood  :is  any  in  the  countrx  ? — A.  None  more  so  in  the  country. 

Q.  You  state  that  each  party  was  represented  at  the  polls  by  men  of 
ntelligencef — A.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  were  no  white  republicans  appointed 
in  all  the  counties  as  judges  of  election? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ot  any  that  were? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  W^ithin  your  personal  knowledge  none  were  appointed  ? — A.  None 
s?ere,  within  my  knowledge.  There  were  some  inspectors  of  election  re- 
publicans. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  county  precincts. — A.  Yes.  I  will  mention 
in  that  connection  that  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  inspectors 
Dut»ide  of  Jackson.  Those  at  Jackson  were  colored — J.  Aaron  Moore 
and  Charles  Tapiey. 

Q.  Who  had  control  of  the  apiiointmentof  those  judges  of  election  ! 
—A.  The  board  of  registration. 

Q.  A  majority  of  which  were  democrats? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  had  control  of  it? — A.  Yes;  the  board  had — consisting  of 
two  democrats  and  one  republican. 

Q.  Do  ,\ou  know  that  these  colored  men  that  were  appointed,  to  the 
exclusion  of  white  republicans,  were  men  of  intellig«^nce — Charles  Tap- 
ley,  lor  instance? — A.  Yes ;  I  have  understood  that  he  was  a  very  intel- 
ligent colored  man. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  can  read  or  write? — A.  I  do  not.  I 
[luve  understood,  though,  that  he  can  read  and  write.  I  made  some  in- 
quiry upon  that  subject,  and  was  informed  that  he  could;  and  I  know 
•bat  J.  Aaron  Moore  can — that  he  was  a  republican  member  of  the  leg- 
slature  at  one  time,  a  member  of  the  State  constitutional  convention, 
Mid  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaints  made  by  the  republicans  that  the 
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democratic  executive  committee  refused  to  tiave  a  wbite  republican  in 
the  county  as  judge  of  election  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  ? — A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that  the  connty  democratic  executive  committee 
refused  to  allow  any  white  republican  to  be  judge  of  election!— A.  I 
did  not. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  none  were  appointed  to  your  knowledge!— A. 
To  my  knowledge,  none;  they  were  all  colored  men. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  North  box  election  and  what  people  said  aboot 
it.  Did  you  never  hear  that  it  was  complained  that  it  was  tampered 
with  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  heard  that  complaint! — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  the  election  box  was  put  in  liohrbacher's 
room  ! — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  the  democracy  done  priorto  1875  to  encourage  the  col- 
ored men  to  join  them! — A.  They  had  made  no  special  eflforts  They 
had  addressed  public  meetings  which  were  att«^nded  by  colored  men, 
and  assured  them  of  their  purpose  to  give  them  the  same  pi-otection 
which  the  whites  themselves  enjoyed;  but  the  same  strenuous eftorts 
were  not  made  in  1874  as  in  1875  and  1876. 

Q.  Had  not  the  effort  of  the  democracy  of  Mississippi  been  against 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  colored  people  there  up  to  the  time  that 
they  ceased  making  a  legislative  record  ! — A.  It  had  not. 

Q.  ITa<l  not  the  democratic  newspapers  been  violent  in  their  opposi- 
tion to  colored  men  as  officers  and  legislators  and  voters  ! — A.  Not  to 
my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  never  read  any  such  articles  that  you  remember  in  the  news- 
papers!— A.  I  do  not  remember.  In  the  number  of  exchanges  that  I 
take  I  may  have  read  articles  of  that  description,  but  I  cannot  recall 
any  at  this  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  record  that  every  democrat  voted  againstthe 
civil  rights  bill! — A.  I  don't  recollect  what  the  record  is.  A  majoritj 
of  the  democratic  party,  though,  I  presume,  voted  against  it.  I  speak 
without  remembering  the  record. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  record  that  most  of  these  men  who  are  now 
democrats,  voted  in  favor  of  the  laws  of  1865-'66,  which  are  now  held  to 
be  wrong  and  oppressive  on  the  colored  people  ! — A.  There  was  no  demo- 
ill  cratic  party  in  existence  in  Mississippi  at  that  time.     Some  of  them  are 

!il  democrats,  and  some  are  republicans. 

^1  Q.  Who  are  republicans! — A.  Mr.  J.  L.  Morphus ;  Judge  Gowan, of 

Simi)son  County,  was  a  republican  until  the  last  year  or  two,  and  be 
voted  lor  some  of  them,  and  there  are  others  whose  names  I  don*t  rec- 
ollect. I  would  mention,  also,  in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  that  Governor 
Alcorn  was  a  member  of  that  legislature,  and  although  he  did  not  Rop- 
port,  I  do  not  know  that  he  voted  for  those  measures,  but  he  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  men  that  did  vote  for  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Governor  Alcorn  did  not  vote! — A.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Morphus  did  not! — ^A.  I  know  that  he  did 
for  one. 

Q.  Which  one! — A.  For  the  vagrant  act. 

Q.  Were  there  others ! — A.  I  do  not  know  of  any  others.  I  know 
that  he  voted  for  some,  because  I  examined  his  record  as  to  it. 

Q.  Did  not  the  members  who  now  compose  the  democratic  party  in 
Mississippi,  vote  against  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution — the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  amendments? — A.  And  republicans,  too. 
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Q.  What  republicans  ? — A.  Judp^e  Simmerall.  I  remember  that  he 
lade  a  writteu  report  in  the  legisiatnre  against  the  acceptance  oi  the 
>arteenth  amendment. 

Q.  Was  Judge  Simmerall  a  republican  at  that  time! — ^A.  He  was  not 
democrat,  «nd  never  has  been. 

Q.  Is  he  a  republican  now! — A.  I  have  presumed  that  he  was,  be- 
ause  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  bv  a  republican  governor. 

Q.  Did  he  support  Hayes  in  this  last  election  f — A.  I  don't  know.  I 
ave  no  idea. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  called  a  Tilden  man  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

never  heard  him  express  his  opinion  in  reference  to  the  election.     At 

ae  times  to  which  you  refer,  parties  were  not  divided  in  Mississippi. 

Q.  How  did  the  democrats  in  the  State  legislature  of  Mississippi  vote 
D  the  school  bill  in  1870  f — A.  I  do  not  remember. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  voted  against  the  bill! — A.  I  do  not 
iujember  the  bill  nor  its  provisions.  They  may  have  been  opposed  to 
>me  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  though  I  do  not  know.  I  don't  re- 
I  ember. 

Q.  You  stated  that  troops  were  stationed  at  Jackson,  Tinnin,  and  Ed- 
ards'  during  the  election  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  that  they  were  stationed  at  Jackson  for  election 
urposes! — A.  No.  I  answered  the  question  that  they  were  stationed 
liere,  and  had  been. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  from  your  testimony  in  the 
rst  examination,  then,  that  troops  were  stationed  there  for  election 
orposesi — A.  Not  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  particularly.  I 
leant  to  say  that  they  were  stationed  there.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say 
>r  what  purposes  they  were  stationed  there. 

Q.  There  has  always  been  a  camp  there  for  eleven  years,  has  there 
otf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  the  troops  were  simply  in  the  garrison,  as  usual,  at  Jack- 
on  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  not  in  yonr  paper  a  great  deal  of  complaint  made  about 
he  extravagance  of  the  republican  party  concerning  the  public  printing 
nder  the  Pilot! — A.  There  was. 

Q.  Was  it  not  one  of  the  chief  war-cries  of  the  democratic  canvass  f — 
L.  It  was. 

Q.  Did  you  not  publish  many  an  article  against  it,  as  the  leading  dem- 
crati<;  editor  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  W^ ere  you  not  a  partner  with  the  Pilot  as  public  printer! — A.  I 
ras  not. 

Q.  Was  not  the  Clarion  I — A.  The  Clarion  proprietors  had  an  inter- 
st  in  the  public  printing  for  two  years. 

Q.  Had  a  half  interest ! — A.  They  had  an  interest  in  it.  I  don't  re- 
aeml>er  what  interest. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  had  one-half  of  it! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  think  they  did  not  have  that  much! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Did  they  not  have  a  half  of  the  net  profits! — A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  editors  and  proprietors  ! — A.  One  of  the  edit- 
rs ;  not  one  of  the  proprietors. 

Q.  The  Clarion  is  now  the  State  printer! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  during  these  two  years  of  extravagance  the  Clarion  had  an 
fiterest  in  the  profits  of  the  public  printing  ! — A.  Yes ;  there  were  six 
ears  of  extravagance  complained  of.  Daring  two  of  those  years  the 
/larion  had  an  interest  in  the  public  printing,  and  during  that  time  the 
rice  of  public  printing  was  greatly  reduced. 
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Q.  But  still  the  Clarion  had  an  interest  in  it? — A.  Yes,  and  tbepab- 
lie  printinji^  was  greatly  reduced  during  that  time. 

Q  Was  it  reduced  a  single  cent  duriug  the  first  year  that  you  had  an 
interest  in  it  ? — A.  Don't  say  "  you.^ 

Q.  The  Clarion,  your  newspaper? — A.  I  am  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
but  not  one  of  the  i)roprietoi*s.  Propound  your  questiou  iu  the  foiinl 
8uj,«]:est,  and  1  will  answer  it. 

Mr.  McKee.  What  form  is  that? 

The  Witness.  Wliether  the  paper  itself  had  an  interest. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reduction  whatever  during  the  first  year  that  the 
Clarion  had  an  interest  with  tlie  republican  Pilot  ? — A.  A  very  large 
reduction,  jind  it  was  based  upon  the  pledge  of  the  Pilot  proprietors 
that  they  would  advocate,  and  that  the  other  party  would  advocate,  a 
reduction  of  the  printing.     That  was  the  condition  of  the  arrangement. 

Q.  W^as  it  reduced  the  first  year? — A.  Y^es,  sir;  reduced  by  that  legis- 
lature, immediately  or  soon  after  the  election  by  the  votes  of  democratic 
members  and  a  portion  of  the  republicans.  Captain  Fisher,  who  is  pres- 
ent, knows  that  there  was  a  reduction  and  voted  for  it. 

Q.  W^hat  w^as  the  amount  of  printing  done  that  year,  the  first  year 
the  Clarion  went  ''.partners"  with  the  Pilot? — A.  I  know  there  was  a 
great  reduction.  The  amount  had  run  up  to  §125,000,  and  I  think  it 
was  cut  down  to  about  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  dollars  less. 

Q.  Was  the  price  of  the  printing  reduced  one  cent  in  that  timet— A. 
It  was  during  that  session. 

Q.  At  the  first  session  ? — A.  At  the  first  session.  That  is  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  as  to  that? — A.  That  is  my  recollection,  that  it 
was  Ht  that  .session. 

Q.  You  are  not  positive  that  it  was  so  ? — A.  The  bills  passed  the 
house  of  lepreseuratives  by  the  votes  of  the  democrats  and  a  portion  of 
the  republicans  (the  Alcorn  republicans,  as  they  were  called)  acting  to- 
gether, and  a  very  material  reduction  was  made. 

Q.  In  the  i)rice  let  for  the  public  printing — I  do  not  mean  the  amount 
— A.  Yes;  in  the  rates  I  mean. 

(J.  Under  the  law  of  Mississippi,  if  there  are  double  ballots?  or  unlaw- 
ful l)allots  thrown  into  the  box,  must  the  judges  of  election  count  tbem 
or  must  they  throw  them  out? — A.  1  do  not  remember  the  law  on  the 
subject.     1  have  never  examined  it. 

Q.  As  a  judge  of  election,  it'  four  or  five  tickets  were  folded  into  one, 
would  you  throw  them  out,  if  you  were  judge,  or  would  you  count  them 
all  ? — A.  1  do  not  remember  what  the  law  is,  and  could  not  say  that  I 
would  decide  upon  my  action  until  an  occasion  should  arise. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  whether  you  would  throw  tbem  out  or 
not  ? — A.  If  they  were  wrapped  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  that  they 
had  been  fraudulently  put  in  I  would  throw  them  out.  It  would  depend 
u[>on  circumstances. 

Q.  1  will  read  an  article  from  the  Daily  Clarion  of  October  20, 1875, 
the  paper  of  which  you  were  the  editor : 

Fair  warning. 

We  hereby  f^'we  notice  to  all  registrars,  inspectors^Dd  clerks  of  election  that  if  inyrf 
them  liAve  accepted  or  are  going  to  accept  the  positiofts  with  the  intention  of  workinf  for 
the  republican  party  and  not  the  State,  they  had  better  forego  that  intention  or  decline  the 
positions  th»*y  hold.  The  democrats  and  conservatives  intend  to  have  a  majority  of  the  vot« 
in  the  boxes,  and  they  intend  to  have  the  votes  counted  and  returned  as  thfty  were  pot  ioibe 
boxes.    Remember  that  and  make  a  note  of  it. 
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That  is  from  your  editorial  columns,  is  it  not  ?~A.  Yes,  sir ;  tbat  ap- 
peared in  the  Clarion.     I  indorse  and  approve  it. 

Q.  I  read  again  from  the  same  issue  of  the  same  paper : 

Count  every  vote  in  every  box,  or  swing. 

That  is  from  paper  also  ?— A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  inserted  by  my  approval. 
Q.  I  read  a  little  extract  from  the  Weekly  Clarion  of  October  20, 1875: 

Han^  the  registrar  tbat  proposes  to  throw  out  a  democratic  vote  or  a  democratic  box. 

That  is  another  article  of  yours  ! — A.  That  is  in  the  paper  that  I  was 
connected  with. 

Q.  I  read  another  also  from  the  Weekly  Clarion  : 

Hang  the  inspector  of  election  tbat  proposes  to  cheat  you  out  of  the  victory  by  throwing 
out  your  votes. 

Tliat  also  is  in  your  paper,  ia  it  not? — A.  Yea. 
Q.  I  reatl  another : 

The  victory  is  already  won.  If  an  attempt  is  made  to  throw  out  democratic  boxes,  hang 
the  man  that  does  it. 

Is  that  also  in  your  paper! — A.  That  was  there. 
Q.  I  read  another  from  the  same  paper : 

If  the  old  game  of  packing  the  polls  is  attempted  and  the  radicals  will  not  gi^^e  you  a 
chance  to  vote,  break  the  line.     Come  what  will,  break  the  line. 

That  was  inserted  by  my  authority  and  indorsement. 
Q.  I  read  another : 

General  Warner  wants  true  and  tried  men.  If  his  "true"  men  undertake  to  win  b;^ 
conntinsr  after  they  have  lost  by  the  voting,  let  them  understand  that  they  are  already  tried, 
and  indict  justice  upon  them  without  ceremony. 

Tbat  was  in  your  paper,  was  it? — A.  I  indorse  that.    That  was  in  my 
paper. 

Q    I  read  another — this  one  from  the  Clarion  of  October  21,  1875 : 

A  clear  poll  or  a  fight. 

That  was  in  your  paper? — A.  Yes;  that  was  in  the  Clarion. 

Q.  Were  those  the  peaceable  times  you  were  speaking  about — the 
times  w^hen  you  were  having  a  nice,  peaceable  election  and  a  quiet  can- 
vass?— A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  one  of  the  canvasses  to  which  I  referred, 
in  which  the  democrats  appealed  to  the  colored  people  to  vote  with 
tbem,  and  that  they  would  give  them  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of 
tbeir  rights. 

Q.  I  read  another  little  editorial  from  the  Daily  Clarion  of  October 
21,  1875,  as  follows : 

A  long  line  of  voters  packed  towards  or  around  the  polls  will  have  the  appearance  of  a 
military  body,  and  will  be  taken  as  an  invitation  for  a  fight. 

That  was  in  your  paper,  was  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  indorse  that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hooker.  That  is  prior  to  the  election  of  1875  ? 

Mr.  McKee.  Yes,  sir.    (To  the  witness.) 

Q.  Have  you,  as  an  editor  of  many  years'  standing  in  Mississippi,  in- 
culcated violence,  or,  on  the  contrary,  have  you  inculcated  peaceful  sub- 
mission to  law  and  order?  I  am  not  speaking  personally  now,  but  an 
a  democratic  leader  ? — A.  I  have  inculcated  submission  to  law  and  order. 

By  Mr.  McKee  : 

Q.  That  has  been  the  tenor  of  your  pnper,  has  it? — A.  Yes;  that  has 
been  the  intention  of  it,  at  least. 
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Q.  I  read  from  the  Weekly  Clarion,  of  date  Wednesday,  October  27, 
1875,  as  follows : 

With  the  exception  of  the  troubles  in  Yazoo  which  the  parties  who  have  snffered  h&n 
brougiit  on  tbeuiselves,  peace  prevails  thioughout  the  Stale,  and  will  continat*,  nniM 
Warner's  snji^fifestions  about  **  counting  the  votes  and  making  up  tiie  returns'*  iu  the  in- 
terest of  radicalism,  are  attempted  to  be  carried  out ;  and  iu  that  event  we  appreheoO  that 
legal  process  will  be  too  tardy  to  prevent  the  evil.  Desperate  diseases  requiru  desperaie 
remedies. 

That  is  an  editorial  of  yours,  is  it  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  I  inserted. 

Q.  And  you  are  satisfied  with  it  I — A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  interests  of  law  and  order,  I  suppose  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  you  have  claimed  to  be  rather  conservative  in  your  views— 
not  extreme,  or  bourbonish  ! — A.  I  have. 

Q.  Rather  a  moderate  man,  have  you  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  have  attempted  to  so  edit  your  paper  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  believe  it  is  the  paper  of  largest  circulation  iu  the  Statejs  it 
not? — A.  I  will  not  say  that.  It  has  a  large  circulation,  and  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  present  democratic  administration. 

Q.  I  read  now  a  double-leaded  editoral  from  the  Clarion,  of  October 
5,  1876 : 

To  the  patriotric,  self-sacrificing,  and  generous  enthusiasm  of  the  jonng  men  of  tbe 
State,  more  was  due  for  the  deliverance  of  our  State  from  misrule  in  1875  than  to  any  otha 
agency.  We  beg  them  not  to  permit  their  ardor  in  tbe  good  cause  to  be  abated,  nor  ibeir 
energies  to  be  repressed  by  well-mt-ant  appeals  to  what  is  called  moderation.  Modereti<A 
means  apathy,  and  apathy  means  defeat  aud  death.  No  victory  was  ever  won  by  iDodere* 
tion. 

That  is  one  of  your  editorials,  is  it  not  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  wrote  that 

Q.  lieceutlv  ? — A.  I  wrote  it  at  the  date  you  mentioned. 

Q.  In  October,  1876  f— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Has  it,  or  has  it  not,  been  the  custom  when  witnesses  have  testi- 
fied coucerning  outrages,  for  the  democratic  press  of  3Iississippi  to 
hold  them  up  to  abuse  and  vilification,  and  to  incite  violence  towani 
them  f — A.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  democratic  press  of  the  Srat«.  I  can 
only  speak  for  the  paper  with  which  I  have  been  connected,  and  it  has 
denounced  men  who,  according  to  its  belief,  have  sworn  falsely. 

Q.  But  your  paper  has  not  incited  others  to  violate  the  law  by  at- 
tacking them? — A.  It  has  denounced  what  it  has  believed  to  be  false 
statements. 

Q.  Answer  my  question,  if  you  please. — A.  It  has  not,  further  than 
that-!— further  than  expressing  its  own  opinion.  It  has  not  called  opon 
other  newspapers  to  take  a  course  according  to  its  dictation. 

Q.  It  has  not  incited  or  even  done  such  a  thing  as  counteDancing 
violence  toward  witnesses  testifying  ? — A.  It  has  denounced  tbe  false 
statements  of  witnesses. 

Q.  Answer  my  question,  if  you  please. — A.  I  thought  I  was  answer- 
ing it. 

Q.  I  wish  to  know  whether  it  has  not  incited  or  done  such  a  thing  as 
to  countenance  violence  toward  witnesses  testifying! — A.  When  Il)e 
lieved  they  stated  falsely,  it  has ;  otherwise,  not.    As  a  rule,  it  has  not 

Q.  But  it  has  sometimes? — A.  When  it  believed  the  statements  were 
false — invariably,  when  it  believed  the  statements  were  false. 

Q.  You  mean  it  has  done  that  invariably  when  it  believed  the  state- 
ments were  false  I — A.  Yes.  It  never  has  abused  a  witness  for  telliug 
the  truth. 

Q.  You  established  yourself  as  censor,  however,  and  decided  whether 
the  statements  were  true  or  not  f — A.  1  formed  my  own  opinions,  of 
course,  from  the  facts. 
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Q.  And  pnblished  them  accordingly  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  this  peaceful  state  of  affairs  in  Mississippi,  did  yon  ever  hear 
of  any  democratic  papers  justifying  assassination! — A.  I  don't  remem- 
l>^r  that  I  heard  any  such  thing. 

Q.  You  exchange  with  all  the  democratic  papers,  and  read  them? — 
Jl.  I  believe  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  democratic  paper  condemn  in  1875  or  1876 
the  assassination  of  republicans,  we  will  say,  in  Louisiana,  not  bringing 
it  any  nearer  home  t — A.  I  have  never  known  democratic  papers  to  ad- 
mit that  there  was  assassination  anywhere  by  democrats. 

Q.  Then  I  will  call  your  attention  to  an  article  from  the  Aberdeen 
(Miss.)  Examiner. 

Mr.  UooKEB.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  to  insert  the  remarks  or 
comments  of  a  paper  other  than  his  own.  You  can  ask  him  about  his 
own. 

Mr.  MgKee.  Let  the  objection  go  on  the  record,  but  I  shall  insist 
upon  my  question,  for  this  reason,  that  I  wish  to  prove  by  this  witness 
that  the  Aberdeen  Examiner  is  a  leading  democratic  paper,  and  we  are 
now  investigating  into  the  general  matter. 

Mr.  EooKEB.  But,  according  to  that,  we  can  insert  paragraphs  from 
every  newspaper  in  the  State — about  which  this  witness  knows  nothing. 
If  the  editors  of  those  other  papers  were  here,  it  would  be  a  different 
thing. 

Mr.  MgEee.  He  has  stated  that  the  elections  were  peaceable. 

Mr.  HooKEB.  That  may  be,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  quote  to  him 
from  other  papers.       * 

Mr.  MgKee.  I  must  insist. 

Mr.  HooKEB.  I  object. 

Mr.  MgKee.  I  will  read  the  article  from  the  Aberdeen  Examiner,  as 
follows : 

A  reward  of  $5,000  is  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  man  who  shot  that  p^-ecious  pair 
of  scoundrels,  Kin?  and  Twitchell,  in  Goushatta,  La.,  the  other  day.  Assassination  is  a 
terrible  thinf[^,  but  the  persistent  backing  that  the  Administration  has  given  to  the  Gesslers, 
who  tyrannize  over  poor  Louisiana  in  its  name,  may  yet  create  a  sentiment  in  that  State,  and 
in  the  nation,  that  will  justify  the  assassination  of  tne  whole  serpent's  brood  of  her  domestic 
oppressors. 

If  the  name  of  William  Tell  is  dear  to  the  hearts  of  liberty -loving^  people  everywhere,  be- 
cause of  his  havin^;^  put  an  anew  through  the  heart  of  Gessler,  the  tyrant  of  Altoif,  will  they 
not  as  readily  justify  the  man  who  put  a  bullet  through  Senator  Twitchell,  the  cold-blooded 
despot  of  Red  River  Parish,  who  in  1874  organized  a  scheme  for  the  murder  of  a  house- 
ful of  innocent  persons,  assembled  at  a  ball  at  Coushatta. 

The  man  that  shot  Twitchell  will  never  be  discovered ;  for  if  kn'^wn  he  will  not  be  heirayed 
by  a  people  who  are  compelled  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  National  Government  to  bend  the 
knee  to  a  horde  of  scounorels  or  else  kill  off  the  scoundrels  as  the  only  alternative  left  them. 

(To  the  witness.)  What  is  the  standing  of  the  Aberdeen  Examiner  ? 

Mr.  Hooker.  Are  you  going  to  ask  that  question  on  the  article  you 
have  read  ? 

Mr.  MgKbe.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hooker.  I  object  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  statement  of 
another  party,  and  the  record  is  incumbered  with  it.  When  I,  last  night, 
proposed  to  prove  by  Major  Barksdale  the  statement  of  a  witness  who 
had  examined  the  article  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Clarion,  by 
Lester,  and  when  I  stated  that  that  statement  was  sworn  to,  you  objected 
to  its  going  in.  If  you  insist  upon  this  statement  going  in,  I  must  in- 
sist upon  the  other  going  in.  If  this  goes  in,  I  shall  insist  upon  the 
same  rule  being  applied  to  the  document  which  Major  Barksdale  wanted 
to  put  in  last  evening.  If  your  objection  was  good  then,  my  objection 
is  good  now. 

55  MIS 
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Mr.  McKek  I  will  pat  the  qaestion.     What  is  tbe  standinf  of  tbe 
Aberdeen  Examiner  T 
A.  It  is  good. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McKee.)  It  ia  good  with  the  democratic  partyt— A.  Ta. 
Q.  I  read  tiow  from  the  Weelily  Clarion  of  Octol>er  22, 1875 : 


Rang  the  regiatia 

(Clarion.) 

We  fail  to  KB  any  of  the  fmiti  of  the  peace  conference  in  that,  (Pilot.  ) 
From  the  above  it  is  apparent  that  tbe  Kfileless  multonbead  nho  tnnia  tbe  crank  of  Ik 
Tbieveg' Or|^n,  ia  under  the  delusion  that  tbe  "  peace  conference  "  noa  gotteo  spfw- 
cialljto  enable  ita  part7to  do  all  Djaunei  of  devilment,  aucb  aa  throning  oat  ballots,  cininuf 
iu  defeated  radicals,  and  «o  on.  Weil,  wheo  its  tools  tr;  thai  litlle  game,  Ihej' will  Sod  Ikl 
tbe  climate  of  Mississippi  is  productive  of  a  disease  that  results  in  sudden  de^li  b^  cvMlw- 
tion  of  the  wiodpipo.     Onlj  this,  and  nothing  more. 

That  is  Id  yonr  paper,  is  it  not  T 

A.  Let  me  see  that  paper.  It  is  not  IftDgaage  that  I  osually  emploj. 
It  mast  be  an  extract.  [Looking  at  the  paper.]  That  is  copied  from  the 
Viuksbargh  Monitor. 

Q.  But  it  is  copied  int^yonr  paper  1 — A.  Yes.  I  tboaght  IneTerhad 
employed  that  langaage.  It  was  copied  into  tbe  Clarion  from  the 
Yitiksbargb  Monitor. 

Q.  Then  you  approved  of  it  1 — A.  O,  yes. 

(J.  I  read  now  from  the  Clarion  of  November  6,  1876,  as  follows: 

If  Artesia  had  been  on  the  line  of  the  Vickaburgb  and  Meridian  Bailroad  last  W*dBM- 
day  morning,  when  the  five  hundred  armed  neffroea  were  formlhf'  solid  sqnam.  and  msrck- 
iDg  and  countennarching  and  establishing  "dead-lines,"  fur  an  nour  or  two.  Warm  nd 
Hinds  Counties  would  have  put  into  that  quiet  little  village  a  body  of  men  who  woaldten 
planted  that  "dead-line  "  ao  deep  that  nothing  excrpt  Gabriel's  trumpet  njold  hmrr  Mn'ri 
it.  That  five  hundred  armed  negroes  wouldn't  have  bad  a  corporal's  guard  lefl  forduj. 
A  body  of  men  who,  our  word  for  it,  would  have  made  Rome  howL  A  body  of  nt 
wbo  have  not  forgotten  tbe  dnylighl  attack  on  Ticksburgh  or  the  Clinton  maasacre.  Ua 
who  have  been  there  aud  wbo  would  have  known  what  Ihey  went  for  ac«iD. 

That  is  from  your  newspaper  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  an  editorial  f — A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hooker.  Yon  are  inserting  tbe  whole  of  tbe  articles  which  yon 
are  reading,  are  you  f 

Mr.  McKer.  YfS,  sir. 

Mr.  HooEEE.  You  are  not  insertint:;  fragments  of  tbemt 

Mr.  McEee.  No,  sir ;  I  am  reading  tbe  whole  article. 

(To  the  witness.)  lu  the  county  of  Hinds,  which  yoa  represent  as  » 
1)eaceab)e — that  of  1875 — I  find  in  your  paper  dated  Uctober  20,  I8J.T, 
cut  from  the  Forest  Register,  ao  article  which  I  shall  read. 

Mr.  HoosEB.  I  again  interpose  the  same  objection  that  I  madeliefon- 

Mr.  McKeb.  This  is  republished  in  this  witness's  paper. 

Mr.  HooKEB.  I  withdraw  the  objection  as  to  that  article. 

Mr.  McKee.  I  wilt  read  the  article : 

Eveiy  niBD  in  thia  community,  yi>a,  every  wbite  man  in  the  State,  iJloii'i'  ic  prrfnif' 
lie  tmrrgtntf.  Your  and  your  family's  welfare  demand  thia  of  yon.  Your  property  lUf 
be  in  jeopardy.  Be  not  aggreaaive,  but  ready  for  the  work.  Il  ia  too  late  wb«i  ihr  hN' 
lanives  to  see  if  year  guna  and  piatola  and  arms  are  in  place,  la  your  powder  dry  t  i» 
your  caps  certain  to  explode  t    A  word  to  the  wise  ia  aumcient. 

(To  the  witnees.)  That  was  in  your  paper  during  this  peaceable  el«- 
tioni — A.  Yes. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MoKeb.)  You  were  a  moderate  man  as  far  back  as  iSiO 
or  1871— from  y oar  Btaod-point — were  you  not  t— A.  Yes. 
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Q.  I  read  from  the  Glarion  of  December  8, 1871 : 

That  the  Leader  has  discovered  this  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  hat  its  pnhlication  of  the  fact 
is  indeed  so.  Some  time  since  we  intimated  that  these  vandals  were  not  such  n<ible  gentle- 
men as  super-loyal  journals  claim.  Then  the  Leader  held  up  its  hands  in  holy  horror,  while 
it  raised  that  doleful  and  loyal  tune  of  **  The  unrepentant  rebel.**  A  change  has  come  over 
the  spirit  of  its  dreams.  It  has  taken  a  new  departure,  and  has  begun  the  publication  of 
letters  proving  what  we  but  knew  before,  that  the  armies  of  the  North  during  the  war  were 
composed  of  tnieves,  from  the  highest  general  to  the  lowest  dmmmer-boy  or  teamster. 

A.  Personally,  I  did  not  write  that  article,  and  do  not  remember  it, 
bat  can  tell  when  I  see  the  type  whether  it  appeared  in  our  paper  or 
not. 

Mr.  Hooker.  [Looking  at  the  article.]  This  must  be  predicated  on 
something  else.  It  begins :  ^'  That  the  Leader  has  discovered  this  is 
not  at  all  wonderful,  but  its  publication  of  the  fact  is  indeed  so/'  Now, 
what  was  that  fact  f  We  do  not  know  what  that  fact  was ;  so  this 
must  be  a  mere  fragment  of  an  article.  We  object  to  its  being  inserted, 
because  it  is  not  an  entire  article.  It  evidently  refers  to  some  previous 
matter;  and  I  interpose  this  further  objection,  that  it  is  not  read  from 
the  paper  itself,  but  from  a  scrap-book. 

The  Witness.  I  deny  that  this  appeared  in  the  Glarion.  [After 
further  observation.]    I  do  not  identify  it  as  Glarion  matter. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MgKee.)  Do  you  deny  that  the  Glarion  published  sucli  an 
article  f— A.  I  do  not  admit  that  it  did,  and  I  don't  think  it  did. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  it  was  published  in  the  Glarion  of  that  time  f — 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  it  was  not  f — A.  I  will  say  that  I  don't  remember 
that  it  was,  and  don't  believe  that  it  was.  I  will  say  positively,  if  you 
allow  me,  that  I  know  that  I  never  wrote  that  article,  and  don't  believe 
that  it  appeared  in  the  Glarion. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  into  the  State  of  Mississippi ! — A.  In  1840. 

Q.  When  were  you  made  public  printer,  or  when  did  you  become  con- 
nected with  the  public  printing  ? — A.  First  in  1854. 

Q.  That  was  your  first  position  connected  with  the  public  printing  f 
— A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  first  position  you  held  in  the  State  ? — ^A.  That  was 
the  first  position. 

Q.  You  held  nothing  prior  to  that  f — A.  Well,  yes ;  I  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Quitman  on  his  stafif  in  1850.  I  was  public  printer  from 
1854  to  1860,  and  was  a  member  of  the  confederate  congress  from  1862 
to  1865. 

Q.  And  you  are  now  public  printer  f — A.  Well,  the  office  with  which 
I  am  connected  is  doing  the  public  printing. 

Q.  In  the  Glarion  of  November  6, 1875, 1  find  an  article  on  the  Arte- 
sia  affair,  in  which  occurs  the  following  paragraph : 

The  thirst  of  that  five  hundred  negroes  for  blood  should  have  been  quenched  in  blood. 
Tl  would  have  taught  them  a  lesson  that  they  would  never  have  forgotten.  It  has  been 
tried  in  Warren  County ,  and  worked  well.  The  same  remedy  was  applied  in  Hinds  and 
Claiborne  Counties  with  splendid  effect. 

That  is  from  the  Glarion,  is  it  not  f — A.  Ye?. 

Q.  You  remember  that  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Hinds,  Glaiborne,  and  Warren  Gounties  have  since  that  time  gone 
democratic,  have  they  not  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  They  had  hitherto  been  republican  counties! — ^A.  They  had  pre- 
vious to  1875. 

Q.  Previous  to  those  riots  ! — A.  Previous  to  1875.  I  don't  know  what 
riots  you  refer  to. 
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Q.  Previous  to  the  riots  to  which  you  referred,  Warren  and  Ticks- 
bnrpjh ;  the  riots  spoken  of  by  this  editorial  f — A.  Yes. 
Q.  Since  then  they  have  gone  democratic! — A.  Yes. 
Q.  1  read  an  article  from  the  Clairon  of  October  18,  1876 : 

Let  no  democratic  citlzpn  be  silent  when  he  hears  carpet-ba^  office-holders  promnlgris^ 
falsehoods  to  g^ronps  of  colored  men.  On  the  contrary,  let  us  all  make  it  a  point  to  oorrKS 
all  such  perversions  of  truth  at  the  moment  they  are  made.  We  Borel j  have  libotj  of 
speech. 

A.  I  will  mention  that  I  was  in  the  canvass  as  elector  of  the  State  at 
lar^e.  That  article  appeared  in  the  Clairon  and  I  approved  it.  It  was 
written  by  other  members  of  the  editorial  staff,  bat  1  approved  it 

Q.  When  a  man  is  given  a  lie  in  Mississippi,  or  as  you  state  it,  ^'to 
correct  the  perversions  of  the  truth,''  is  there  not  likely  to  be  a  breach 
of  the  peace  then  and  there  ! — A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  Especially  in  heated  election-times  f — A.  Yes ;  that  would  hare 
been  the  eflFect. 

Q.  Things  were  tolerably  excited  in  Jackson  jnst  then  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  public  printing ;  you  are  the  present  public  prin- 
ter, I  believe  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  office  is  f — A.  The  proprietors  of  the  paper  which  I  control 
are  the  public  printers,  J.  L.  Power  and  Harris  Barksdale. 

Q.  Harris  Barksdale  is  your  son  f — A.  Yes  ;  that  office  is  doing  tlie 
public  printing.  I  am  one  of  the  editors  of  the  paper ;  the  managing 
editor  of  the  paper. 

Q.  And  the  political  editor!— A.  And  the  political  editor. 

Q.  Has  not  the  democratic  legislature  raised  tbe  x>rice  of  public  print- 
ing from  what  it  was  last  year  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  advocate  it! — A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  democratic  papers  generally  advocate  itt— A.  Some 
of  them  advocated  tbe  raising  of  the  price  of  legal  printing  from  tiie 
rate  that  was  fixed. 

Q.  Did  you  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  nothing  about  it! — A.  I  said  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Did  they  raise  the  price  of  legal  printing  ! — A.  They  did  not 

Q.  It  stays  just  as  it  was  ! — ^A.  Just  as  it  was.  Do  you  refer  to  the 
public  printing  or  to  the  legal  printing — legal  advertising! 

Q.  Both  ! — A.  The  Clairon  did  not  advocate  the  raising  of  the  price 
of  either,  nor  was  either  raised. 

By  Mr.  Hooker  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  an  article  which  was  published  in  the  di* 
rion,  in  which  you  said  that  no  further  appeals  would  be  made  to  tbe 
negroes.  Did  you  mean  by  that  that  they  had  frequently  been  appealed 
to  in  past  elections,  and,  having  not  responded  to  those  appeals,  no 
further  appeals  would  be  made  because  they  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
what  had  been  proposed  ? — A.  That  was  the  meaning  of  the  article,  as 
I  explained  last  night. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  the  democratic  party,  tbroogli 
its  speakers  and  its  papers,  had  made  appeals  to  the  color^  people 
prior  to  1875 — whether  they  had  so  conducted  canvasses  !  They  had 
done  so,  had  they  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there,  however,  any  active  organization  of  the  democratk 
party  in  Mississippi  until  the  tax-leagues  I^gan  to  be  formed  in  1874,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  1875! — A.  There  was  not.  There  was  not  a  con- 
certed efibrt  at  controlling,  by  addresses,  the  votes  of  the  colored 
people. 
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Q.  Tbe  republican  party  bad  had  poBsession  of  the  State  and  connty 
governdieuts — execative,  legislative,  and  jadicial — from  1869  to  1875, 
had  they  notf — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Daring  that  time  how  were  the  colored  people  conducted  to  the 
polls,  and  especially  in  the  county  of  Hinds,  of  which  you  know  f  Did 
they  go  to  the  polls  in  companies  or  bands  and  armed  or  unarmed  f — 
A.  They  came  generally  in  bands  and  armed.  They  gathered  under  the 
influence  and  control  of  white  leaders  around  the  polls,  and  frequently 
excluded  democratic  voters  from  access  to  the  polls. 

Q.  Those  leaders  of  the  party  were,  generally  speaking,  what  are  de- 
nominated carpe^baggersf — A.  That  was  the  political  designation. 

Q.  Have  you  no  knowledge  as  to  whether  or  not  the  colored  people 
were  kept  away  from  public  discussions  of  the  democratic  party — 
whether  there  were  efforts  by  the  opposite  party  to  prevent  the  colored 
people  from  going  to  the  discussions  or  speeches  of  the  democrats! — 
A.  That  was  my  understanding  and  information. 

Q.  The  first  energetic  canvnss  then  made  by  the  democratic  party 
was  the  canvass  of  1875!— A.  Yes;  after  the  refusal  of  the  legislature 
to  correct  the  abuses  which  had  been  complained  of  by  prominent  re- 
publicans— General  McEee.  Captain  Lake,  Mr.  Muskgrave,  and  the 
democratic  citizens  of  the  State  generally.  Then  these  active  efforts  to 
which  I  refer  commenced. 

Q.  And  the  organization  of  1875  was  made? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  that  canvass  of  1875  a  great  many  of  the 
white  people  of  the  State  registered  and  voted,  and  took  an  interest  in 
tbe  election,  who  had  never  taken  an  interest  in  elections  since  1869?— 
A.  Thousands  of  them. 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  whether  or  not  certain  democrats 
had  not  voted  against  the  school-law.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  in  that 
connection  what  has  been  the  policy  adopted  by  the  democratic  legisla- 
ture since  it  went  into  power  in  the  election  of  1875,  in  reference  to  the 
continuation  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  and  whether  or  not 
the  children  of  the  colored  people  have  not,  under  democratic  rule,  en- 
joyed their  full  share  of  the  appropriation  of  these  taxes  for  school  pur- 
poses ? — A.  In  reply  to  your  interrogatory,  I  will  state  that  the  demo- 
crats,  in  the  first  instance,  voted  against  the  school-bill  because  the 
policy  of  mixing  the  colored  and  white  children  was  openly  advocated 
by  those  that  were  called  the  carpet-bag  leaders,  and  by  some  of  the 
colored  republicans;  and  the  democrats,  knowing  the  position  which 
leading  republicans  occupied  on  that  subject,  voted  against  the  school- 
bill  when  it  was  first  proposed,  because  a  proposition  to  insert  k  clause 
prohibiting  the  intermingling  of  the  white  and  colored  children  was  voted 
down  by  the  republican  majority.  The  democratic  party  I  would  say,  in 
farther  answer  to  the  interrogatory,  since  its  accession  to  power,  having 
pledged  itself  to  maintain  and  keep  up  the  system  of  public  schools,  has 
continued  to  do  so,  and  the  colored  children  throughout  the  State  are 
attending  the  public  schools  more  unanimously  than  the  white  children. 
The  support  is  well  kept  up,  and  five  months'  tuition  during  the  year 
is  now  guaranteed  under  democratic  rule  to  the  children,  white  and  col- 
ored, of  the  State ;  whereas  a  month  less  was  guaranteed  under  repub- 
lican legislation.  The  democratic  party  is  fully  committed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  public  school  system. 

Q.  You  were  asked  something  about  an  editorial  in  one  of  the  issues 
of  your  paper,  in  which  an  allusion  was  made  to  Mr.  Warner,  which  has 
been  read.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  explain  what  caused  this  edito- 
rial, and  whether  anything  published  by  Mr.  Warner?    State  who  Mr. 
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Warner  is,  ntid  wbat  his  poBition  was  wben  he  pablished  it — A.  Mr. 
Warner  is  h  gentleman  who  came  from  ConQeeticnt  to  Mississippi  aftti 
the  war.  He  had  been  in  a  public  office  there,  and  was  at  the  time  of 
that  canvass,  1875.  acting  as  chairman  of  tbe  executive  committee,  fie 
issned  a  secret  circular,  wbicb  I  obtained,  in  which  be  called  npon  tbt 
republican  registrars  having  majorities  of  the  board  in  the  several  coon- 
ties  to  take  advantage  of  the  powers  and  privileges  which  they  pos- 
sessed lis  registrars. 

Mr.  McKee.  I  tender  the  witness  the  letter  referred  to  and  issoed  by 
Mr,  Warner,  so  that  primary  instead  of  secondary  evidence  of  it  ma;  be 
in  tbe  record : 

Booms  Bbpublican  State  Executive  Committee 
State  op  Missriisrppi, 

Jadttoa.  Stpumitrti,  ISS. 
[CirculM-  letler.] 
Dear  Sir:  Ton  are  aware  that  dnriog  Ihe  present  canvaaa  and  in  tbe  coming  elHte, 
wblle  th«  oppoiilion  are  uiing  every  means  to  drfeat  Ibe  repabticMin  parly,  we  an  lofod  It 
tbe  necessily  of  employing  every  lawtul  advuntaf^  onr  position  pttt  us.  Not  Ibe  Itaa  of 
these  is  Ibe  matter  of  reftistration,  and  in  tbe  proper  performance  of  tbe  daliea  of  regiMnn. 
It  is  Apprehended  tbat  many  republicans  have  already  been  prevented  from  nfnsterinf  b; 
threats  and  intimidation,  ft  is,  iberefure,  of  Ibe  greatest  importance  that  Ibe  majority  of  tW 
board  of  rej^Istrara  shonld  be  composed  of  meD  not  only  true  and  failbfnl,  bnl  who  will  alw 
have  the  courage  and  Grmnees  to  discbaige  Iheir  dalies  fearlessly,  especially  in  cannBisf 
tbe  vote  and  making  up  the  returns.  With  tbis  view  we  earnestly  ask  yon  to  eianiiK  iW 
list  of  your  appointments  critically,  and  sntisfy  yoniself  fully  as  to  the  chancier  of  Nct 
man,  and  make  such  cbanees  as  in  your  jndptnent  will  promote  tbe  free  and  fbll  eipnaioa 
of  Ibe  people  at  the  ballo^  box.  We  take  Ibe  piivilege  of  addreeeing  tbis  ciIcala^Mt(r  I* 
all  tbe  judges  and  chancellors  throughout  tbe  Btate.becsose  it  basbeen  snggMUed  tau  l)>l 
there  are  some  professed  republican  registrars  wbo  are  iocompeteDt,  anworthy,  iitd  of 
doubtful  Gdelily. 

Eespecifully, 

A-  WAENES. 


By  Mr.  HOOEBR; 

Q.  Was  tbat  issned  as  a  secret  eircnlar  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  publication  which  you  mode  in  the  Clarion  was  predicated 
npon  that  secret  circnlarT — A.  Tesj  it  was  addressed  secretly  to tJie 
judges  and  chancellors. 

Q.  Did  the  judges  and  chancellors  have  the  nppointment  of  the  regis- 
trars at  that  time  T — A.  They  did ;  the  sheriSj  chancellor,  and  circoit 
judge. 

Q.  Those  were  the  persons  tbat  con8titut«d  the  board  of  registrars  •! 
that  timet — A.  Tes. 

Q.  Before  the  present  system  was  adopted  t — A.  Yes. 

<j.  Yon  were  asked  whether  in  1874  and  the  beginning  of  1875  vm 
the  peaceable  time,  when  good  feeling  existed,  to  which  yon  referred  ir 
your  direct  examination.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  remember  a  dislnrtnoce 
which  occurred  at  Meridian  between  tbe  whites  and  the  blacks^A. 
I  do. 

Q.  About  what  time  did  tbat  occur  t — A.  I  tbink  early  in  tbe  ;esr 
1874,  or  in  the  fall  of  1874. 

Q.  Who  was  governor  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  at  tbat  timet— A. 
Governor  Alcorn. 

Q.  dominated  by  the  republicans  I — A.  Yes. 

y.  Elected  by  republicans  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  holding  his  office  as  a  republican  t — A,  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  after  this  disturbance  at  Meridian,  while  it  t» 
undergoing  judicial  investigation,  a  telegram  which  he  sent  to  one  Mr. 
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Ames,  who  was  then  in  the  U^ted  States  Senate  from  Mississippi  f — 
A.  Yes ;  I  remember  it  well. 

Q.  What  was  the  pnrport  of  it? — A.  That  the  State  aathorities  pos- 
sessed ample  power  to  enforce  law  and  order  and  preserve  the  peace, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  trouble  at  Mendian  and  probably 
one  other  point  mentioned,  a  condition  of  law  and  order  and  peace  pre- 
vailed thronghout  the  State. 

Q.  That  was  immediately  after  the  disturbance  at  Meridian? — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  an  article  which  was  published  in  your 
paper  of  October  5, 1876,  in  which  you  speak  to  the  young  men  about 
moderation.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  explain  what  was  your  object  and 
meaning  in  that  article  in  the  use  of  the  term  ^^  moderation,"  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  used  there  ? — A.  It  was  to  inculcate  the  idea 
among  the  democrats  of  the  State,  and  especially  the  young  men,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  them  to  continue  active,  as  contradistinguished 
from  lethargy  and  inactivity,  and  to  preserve  the  organization  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  party. 

Q.  There  was  not  that  degree  of  very  active  interest  in  the  election 
of  1876  that  there  was  in  the  election  of  1875,  was  there? — A.  There 
was  not 

Q.  What  did  that  arise  from?  I  will  ask  you  in  the  lirst  plaee 
whether  there  were  any  county  canvasses  for  county  ofi&cers  in  1876? — 
A.  There  were  none. 

Q.  Except  when  they  might  occur  to  fill  vacancies  ? — A.  Yes;  no  reg- 
ular election  except  for  President  and  members  of  Congress. 

Q.  And  therefore  there  was  not  that  general  interest  taken  through- 
out the  State  as  in  1875  ? — A.  There  was  not. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  whether  the  Clarion  newspaper  which  you 
edited  had  denounced  persons  who  had  testified  as  to  scenes  of  vio- 
lence. Iwill  ask  you  whether  that  denunciation  was  not  predicated 
upon  the  idea  which  you  had  that  those  persons  testifying  had  testified 
falsely! — A.  That  was  the  meaniug  and  intent  of  any  denunciation  of 
witnesses.  I  so  stated  when  the  question  was  asked  me,  and  I  repeat  it 
now,  that  it  applied  to  persons  whom  I  believed  to  be  swearing  falsely. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  Artesia  matter  as  to  which  you  were  inquired 
of,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  or  not  it  was  not  reported  that  five 
hundred  armed  negroes  were  approaching  upon  Artesia  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  assault  upon  the  wliite  people  of  that  place ;  and  whether 
the  article  which  you  have  been  asked  about,  dated  November  6,  1876, 
was  not  predicated  upon  that  condition  of  public  affairs  as  reported  to 
you  ? — A.  It  was;  and  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of  the  citizens. 

Q.  You  were  asked  as  to  the  connection  of  the  Clarion  office  with  the 
public  printing  in  Mississippi  during  the  last  two  years  of  republican 
rule  in  that  State. — A.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  during  the  last  two  years. 
It  was  during  two  years  of  republican  rule,  but  not  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  in  general  terms  what  was  the  cost  of  pub- 
lic printing  under  republican  rule  in  Mississippi  from  the  year  1869  up 
to  1875,  when  they  were  defeated,  and  the  State  passed  into  the  hands 
of  fhe  democrats!— A.  It  varied  from  $125,000  to  $50,000  a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  it  was  that  a  colored  man  by  the 
name  of  James  Lynch  was  secretary  of  state  of  Mississippi — do  you  re- 
uiember  under  whose  administration? — A.  Under  Governor  Alcorn's 
administration. 

Q.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  public  printing  that  year  Y — A.  It  was 
about  $125,000. 

Q.  What  had  been  the  cost  of  public  printing  anterior  to  the  war  in 
that  State  of  Mississippi  ?— A.  It  varied  from  $8,000  to  $15^000. 
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Q.  What  was  the  redaction  in  the  first  and  second  years  in  whidi  the 
office  of  the  Clarion  was  interested  in  the  pablic  printing,  while  the 
Pilot  was  the  pablic  printer^  and  the  repablicans  were  in  possession  of 
the  State  f 

The  Witness.  Daring  the  republican  administration  Y 

Mr.  Hooker.  Yes. 

A.  I  think  it  was  from  $125,000  to  abont  $70,000.  The  redaction  wis 
aboat  $40,000. 

Q.  How  mach  was  it  the  second  year  ? — A.  It  was  aboat  $10,000  less. 

Q.  Still  a  redaction  of  $10,000  ?— ^.  Tes. 

Q.  What  has  been  the  cost  of  the  pablic  printing  since  the  democrats 
have  gone  into  power  in  1875  f — A.  The  cost  of  pablic  printing  sinee 
the  democrats  have  gone  into  power  was  $20,000  a  year. 

Q.  Whntis  the  appropriation  for  pablic  printing  daring  the  preseot 
year  by  the  present  democratic  legislature  of  Mississippi  f-^A.  Twenty 
thousand  dollars. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  what  the  expenses  of  the  other  departments  of 
the  government  under  radical  rule  were,  and  how  they  compare  with 
those  of  the  present  administration. — A.  The  average  expenditures  of 
the  judiciary  department  under  radical  rule  were  $312,000  a  year.  The 
appropriation  for  the  support  of  that  department  under  democratic  mle 
has  been  $90,000  a  year. 

Q.  That  is  since  1875! — A.  Tes,  sir;  under  democratic  rule.  For 
the  legislative  department,  the  appropriation  varied  under  the  repat>- 
lican  administration  from  $130,000  to  $250,000  a  year.  The  appropriations 
under  the  democratic  administration  for  the  same  department  have  been 
$100,000.  The  cost  of  assessing  in  the  State  under  republican  rate 
varied  from  $30,000  to  $175,0^  a  year.  The  appropriation  for  that 
service  in  the  first  year  of  the  present  democratic  rule  was  $15,000. 
For  the  second  year,  which  is  the  present,  it  is  $5,000,  and  the  redaction 
has  been  proportionate  under  the  other  departments  and  branches  of 
the  public  service. 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  two  years  which  you  have  stated  in  year  ex- 
amination that  the  Clarion  newspaper  was  interested  in  the  pablic 
printing  under  republican  rule,  what  were  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
that  contract? — A.  Tiie  conditions  of  the  contract  were  that  the  Pilot 
establishment  would  co-operate  with  the  Clarion,  and  with  the  demo- 
cratic members,  in  securing  a  reduction  of  the  prices  of  public  printing. 

By  Mr.  MgEee  : 

Q.  Ts  that  in  the  contract? — A.  That  was  in  the  agreement 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  written  «;ontract? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was; 
but  it  was  a  part  of  the  understanding,  and  a  condition  of  tbe  a^^ree- 
ment,  yes.  That  was  a  condition  of  the  agreement  made,  both  to  Mr. 
Eaymond,  who  represented  the  Pilot,  and  to  Messrs.  Alcorn  and  Fisher, 
who  represented  tbe  Leader ;  and  in  accordance  with  tbat  agreement^ 
the  democrats,  and  a  portion  of  the  republicans,  all  voted  to  very  ma- 
terially reduce  the  price  of  public  printing.  Mr.  Fisher  is  present,  and 
will  attest  that  fact.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  tbe  time, 
and  voted  for  the  reduction  ;  but  for  that  agreement  and  co-operation, 
no  association  would  have  been  formed  for  executing  tbe  public  work 
l)etween  the  two  offices. 

Q.  About  this  editorial  which  referred  to  Mr.  Warner;  you  stated 
that  he  was  chairman  of  the  republican  executive  committee  in  the 
canvass  of  1875!— A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now,  and  what  has  become  of  him  since!    Is  he  still 
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a  residettt  of  the  State? — A.  I  saw  him  in  Jackson  recently.  For  the 
most  of  the  time  during  the  year  1876, 1  think  he  was  in  Connecticnt, 
but  recently  I  saw  him  in  Jackson. 

Q.  You  were  asked  about  whether  the  counties  of  Hinds  and  of  War- 
ren had  been  republican  prior  to  the  riot  in  Warren  County  and  prior 
to  the  riot  at  Clinton,  Hinds  County.  At  what  time  did  this  riot  occur 
in  WaiTcn  County  f — A.  In  1874. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  month  f — A.  I  believe  it  was  in  November, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Just  prior,  then,  to  the  election  f — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  State  wbether  or  not,  at  the  time  when  this  riot  occurred  in  Warren 
County,  republicans  were  in  office  in  all  the  county  offices — in  the  judge- 
ships and  in  the  chancellorships,  as  well  as  in  every  other  office  in  the 
county. — A.  They  were. 

Q.  Who  was  the  sheriff  of  Warren  County  at  the  time  when  this  riot 
occurred  f — A:  A  man  named  Crosby. 

Q.  Was  he  white  or  colored  ! — A.  A  colored  republican. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  this  riot  f  What  did  the  riot 
consist  of  f — A.  Crosby  had  resigned  the  office  of  sheriff- — 

Q.  I  mean  as  to  thb  parties  who  made  the  attack,  &c. — A.  A  colored 
man  was  sent  to  Yicksburgh  at  the  instance  of  Crosby  and  other  repub- 
lican leaders,  with  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Crosby  in  the 
office  of  sheriff,  which  he  had  resigned. 

Q.  In  what  numbers  did  they  come  and  by  what  roads  f — A.  In  very 
large  numbers  and  by  the  various  roads  leading  to  the  city. 

Q.  They  were  met  and  resisted  by  the  white  persons,  were  they  ! — A^ 
Tes ;  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  within  the  limits  of  the  corporation. 

Q.  There  was  no  attack  made  by  white  persons  upon  the  colored  men ; 
tbere  was  no  going  out  from  Yicksburgh  for  that  purpose  ?— A.  None 
whatever. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state,  if  you  know,  how  many  white  persons  were 
present  at  this  Clinton  riot,  and  how  many  colored. — A.  I  should  think 
about  fifty  white  persons  and  several  thousand  colored  persons. 

Q.  Were  you  there  ? — A.  I  was  not.  I  meant  to  state  that  I  spoke 
from  the  statements  of  others. 

By  Mr,  Hookeb  : 

Q.  Have  you  seen  white  persons  who  were  there  ! — A.  I  have. 

Q.  And  conversed  with  them  t — A.  Yea. 

Q.  That  was  the  Clinton  riot  that  has  been  referred  to  here ! — A. 
Yes. 

Q.  You  were  asked  the  question  whether  these  counties  have  not  gone 
democratic  since  that  time.  I  will  ask  you  whether  you  do  not  know, 
of  your  own  knowledge  and  from  information,  that  in  the  county  of 
Hinds  large  numbers  of  colored  people  in  1875,  particularly  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  county,  joined  the  democratic  canvass  and  bore  the  demo- 
cratic banners  in  the  processions  of  1875  and  1876  f — A.  My  informa- 
tion is  that  large  numbers  of  the  colored  people  in  the  lower  part  of 
Hinds  County  (in  various  portions,  indeed,  but  almost  unanimously  in 
the  portions  of  the  county  to  which  I  refer)  joined  the  dempcratic  clubs, 
carded  the  democratic  banners,  and  wore  the  democratic  uniforms,  and 
voted  the  democratic  ticket. 

Q.  Were  those  numbers  increased  in  187G  or  diminished  ? — A.  They 
were  increased  in  1876 ;  the  majority  was  very  considerably  increased. 

Q.  Is  the  county  of  Hinds  the  county  of  the  capital  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  Federal  courts  sit  at  Jackson  f — A.  Yes. 
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Q.  The  United  States  marshal  has  his  office  there  t — A.  Yes» 

Q.  And  the  barracks  of  the  Federal  troops  are  immediately  witlm 
the  limits  of  the  town  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  at  either  of  those  elections  in  1875  or  1876,  in  thedty 
of  Jackson,  the  slightest  possible  disturbance  or  interference  with  tbe 
colored  men  in  casting  their  votes  at  either  of  those  elections!— A. 
There  was  not  the  least. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  city  f — A.  I  was. 

Q.  And  it  was  entirely  quiet  and  peaceable  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  there  any  other  matter  which  you  would  like  to  state,  Id  jastiee 
to  yourself,  in  reference  to  these  various  publications  in  your  own  paper, 
about  which  you  have  been  examined  ?  If  so,  state  it. — ^A.  Notluog 
further,  sir. 

By  Mr.  MgKee  : 

Q.  You  say  the  colored  people  cnme  to  the  polls  in  bands  and  with 
arms? — A.  Yea. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  that  f — A.  In  Jackson. 

Q.  When  ?-t-A.  In  repeated  elections,  from  1869  to  1874. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  did  they  have? — A.  Sometimes  pistols;  at 
other  tinaes,  guns. 

Q.  D*.l  you  see  the  pistols  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  "At  other  times  guns?*^ — A.  Yes;  generally  pistols. 

Q.  You  saw  the  pistols  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  it  a  custom  to  see  pistols  when  a  man  carrier  them  in  that 
country  ? — A.  Colored  people  generally  exhibit  their  pistols. 

Q.  The  white  people  do  not? — A.  Not  so  often. 

Q.  They  all  carry  them,  do  they  not  ? — ^A.  Well,  that  I  can't  say. 

Q.  You  cannot  say  as  to  that  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  white  people  go  armed  with  pistols 
or  not  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  they  generally  do  go  armed,  as  a  matter  of 
fact? — A.  I  do  not.  That  refers  to  the  private  habits  of  individoals, 
of  which  I  know  nothing. 

Q.  Well,  how  is  it  in  exciting  election  times, for  instance?— A.  Ipre- 
snme  that  in  exciting  election  times  they  do. 

Q.  Did  you  never  publish  in  your  paper  articles  inciting  them  to  be 
ready? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  to  see  that  their  caps  would  explode? — A.  Yes ;  to  be  ready. 

Q.  You  say  the  attempt  was  made  by  the  carpet-baggers  to  intermin- 
gle the  white  and  colored  children  in  the  schools  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Please  name  the  time  and  the  place  of  any  such  attempt— A.  It 
was  in  the  attempt  to  carry  the  constitution  of  1868. 

Q.  But  yon  stated  that  it  was  caused  by  republican  legislation  in  1875, 
which  roused  the  people,  and  you  gave  that  as  your  reason  at  that 
time. — A.  1  mentioned  that  fact  in  reply  to  the  interrogatory  put  to  me, 
whether  tlie  democrats  voted  for  the  first  school  bill.  I  said  that  it  did 
not  contain  a  provision  guarding  against  the  intermingling  of  tbe  tiro 
races  in  the  schools,  referring  to  the  original  act  on  the  subject,  earif 
in  the  organization  of  the  parties. 

(The  witness  here  desired  to  have  read  the  question  and  answer 
already  given  bearing  upon  this  subject,  which  were  read,  as  follows:) 

**  Question.  You  were  asked  in  reference  to  whether  or  not  certain 
democrats  had  not  voted  against  the  school  law.  I  will  ask  yoo  to 
state  in  that  connection  what  has  been  the  policy  adopted  by  tbedeioo- 
cratic  legislature  since  it  went  into  power,  in  the  election  of  1875,  in  re/- 
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erence  to  the  coDtiDnation  of  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools,  and 
whether  or  uot  the  children  of  the  colored  people  have  not,  under  dem- 
ocratic rule,  enjoyed  their  full  share  of  the  appropriation  of  these  taxes 
for  school-purposes. — Answer.  In  reply  to  your  interrogator  I  will  state 
that  the  democrats,  in  the  first  instance,  voted  against  the  school  bill, 
because  the  policy  of  mixing  tbe  colored  and  white  children  was  openly 
advocated  by  those  that  were  called  the  carpe^bag  leaders  and  by  some 
of  the  colored  republicans,  and  the  democrats,  knowing  the  position 
which  leading  republicans  occupied  on  that  subject,  voted  against  the 
school  bill  when  it  was  first  proposed,  because  a  proposition  to  insert  a 
clause  prohibiting  the  intermingling  of  the  white  and  colored  children 
was  voted  down  by  the  republican  majority,''  &c. 

Q.  You  referred,  then,  to  1868 1 — A.  Yes;  when  the  proposition  to  pre- 
vent the  intermingling  in  schools  of  the  children  of  the  two  races  was 
voted  down  by  the  republicans  in  the  convention.  That  was  the  time  I 
refer  to.    I  thought  I  had  been  explicit  in  stating  so. 

Q.  Is  there  a  law  now  prohibiting  mixed  schools  in  the  State? — A. 
There  is  not. 

Q.  Then  the  law  stands  as  the  republicans  left  it  ? — A.  In  that  re- 
spect. 

Q.  In  reference  to  mixed  schools  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  republican  legislation  in  that  respect  was  satisfactory  enough 
for  the  democrats  to  leave  it  where  it  was,  after  two  sessions  of  the 
legislature  ? — A.  Yes ;  the  policy  became  established  under  this  violent 
opposition  which  the  colored  people  themselves  as  well  the  whites  ex- 
pressed to  mixed  schools,  and  so  it  became  a  sort  of  common  law  be- 
tween the  two  parties,  without  being  inserted  in  the  law. 

Q.  Who  are  those  carpet- baggers  that  you  speak  of! — A.  Those  gen- 
tlemen who  came  from  the  !North. 

Q.  Name  any  of  them.who  advocated  that. — A.  I  cannot  do  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  ''  carpetbagger  ?  " — A.  It 
is  a  political  designation  applied  to  those  persons  who  came  down  to 
tbe  State  immediately  after  the  war  to  take  part  in  politics  and  con- 
duct the  afiairs  of  the  State. 

Q.  Name  some  of  the  parties  who  came  there  to  take  part  in  politics 
and  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  State. — A.  Governor  Ames  was  a  car- 
pet-bagger. 

Q.  Did  he  go  down  from  the  North  to  take  a  part  in  the  political 
affairs  of  the  State  and  to  control  them  ? — A.  He  remained  there  for 
tliat  purpose. 

Q.  Was  he  not  already  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  he  had  been  ordered  there, 
and  remained  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  Then  he  simply  remained  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose. 

Q.  Well,  name  another  person  ;  some  one  who  fulfills  your  designa- 
tion— some  one  who  came  down  after  the  war  to  engage  in  politics. — 
A.  Ca[)tain  Pease. 

Q.  To  engage  in  politics  f — A.  The  first  I  heard  of  him  he  was  en- 
gaged in  politics. 

Q.  You  do  not  really  know  whether  he  came  from  Louisiana  or  from 
the  North,  do  you  f — A.  Yes ;  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  he  came  from 
somewhere  in  the  North.  I  believe  from  a  place  called  Persippany,  or 
some  place  like  that.    I  don't  know  from  what  State. 

Q.  You  have  seen  that  stated  in  democratic  papers  ? — A.  Yes,  and 
in  republican  papers,  too ;  and  I  think  I  have  seen  it  in  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  that  he  was  born  in  the  North. 
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Q.  Yes ;  born  in  tbe  North. — A.  Yes;  and  came  down  after  thewv 
to  engage  in  politics. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  be  was  a  soldier  of  the  United  States 
or  not ;  you  do  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the  Union  Army  f— A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  he  wasf — A.  I  don't  understaDd  any- 
thing about  his  antecedents. 

Q.  You  understand  enough  of  his  antecedents  to  know  that  he  came 
from  the  North,  and  was  born  there,  and  not  enough  to  know  that  be 
served  in  the  Union  army  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  only  understand  what  is  considered  the  democratic  end 
of  the  story  f — A.  I  understand  that  he  came  from  the  North  to  engage 
in  politics  in  our  State,  from  the  fact  that  he  has  constantly  done  so 
while  he  has  been  under  my  observation. 

Q.  Up  to  18C8  and  1869  there  was  no  republican  party,  I  believe,  in 
your  State — the  convention  first  called  it  into  being! — A.  In  1868, ti» 
republican  party  was  formed. 

Q.  Prior  to  negro  suffrage  there  was  no  republican  party  of  anj  ae- 
count,  was  there  f — ^A.  No,  sir ;  the  republican  party  was  organized  in 
Mississippi  in  1868. 

Q.  Then  do  you  not  know  that  Captain  Pease  came  there  long  prior 
to  negro  ^suflfrage  f — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  he  did  not? — A.  I  do  not.  I  simply  say  I  do  not 
know. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  class  him  as  a  carpet-bagger,  when  he  does  not 
come  under  your  definition — when  you  do  not  know  bim  to  come  ander 
your  definition  t — A.  I  know  he  came  from  the  North,  and  I  have  never 
known  him  there  except  as  a  politician  and  a  candidate  for  office. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that  he  was  a  Union  soldier,  and  was  mastered 
out  there  ! — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  where  he  was  bornf — A.  Yes;  I  know  where  I 
have  been  informed  he  was  born. 

Q.  Do  3'ou  know  that  he  came  there  to  engage  in  politics  ?— A.  I 
know  it  only  from  the  fact  that  ever  since  he  came  under  my  obserra- 
tion  he  has  been  engaged  in  politics. 

Q.  He  did  not  come  under  your  observation  until  he  became  promi- 
nent in  politics! — A.  Until  he  became  connected  with  politics. 

Q.  He  might  have  been  engaged  as  a  citizen  for  years  and  yoanot 
known  of  him  until  he  became  prominent  in  politics  ? — A.  He  might 

Q.  Name  another  person.  I  want  you  to  name  some  one  who  comes 
under  your  definition,  that  is,  a  citizen  who  came  from  the  North  to  engage 
in  politics.  I  believe  that  is  your  definition  of  the  carpet-bagger.— A. 
T.  M.  Cardozo. 

Q.  Is  he  a  white  or  a  colored  man  f — A.  Well,  he  is  about  three-qnar- 
ters  white,  claiihing  to  be  colored. 

Q.  Did  he  come  there  to  engage  in  politics?— A.  So  far  as  my  knoTl* 
edge  extends. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  that,  however! — A.  I  have  reasons  to  believe  it 

Q.  Did  he  come  from  the  North  or  from  South  Carolina? — A.  My  in- 
formation is  that  he  came  from  New  York  5  for  I  heard  that  he  has  been 
indicted  there  in  New  York  for  forgery. 

Q.  Is  it  not  your  information  and  belief  that  he  was  bom  and  reared 
in  South  Carolina,  and  was  a  brother  of  Judge  Cardozo? — A.  >'o;  I 
never  heard  that  he  was  born  aud  raised  there.  I  have  always  heari 
that  he  was  from  New  York. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  came  from  any  other  place  than  South  Caro- 
lina to  Mississippi,  and  that  he  was  not  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth  ^ 
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A.  I  do  Dot  sweiir  in  reference  to  it.  I  give  ypa  my  opinion  and  infor- 
mation— that  he  came  from  New  York,  and  was  indicted  in  a  Now  York 
coart  npon  a  charge  of  purloining  a  letter  from  the  post-office. 

Q.  You  are  very  fast  in  putting  that  iiK  and  yet  you  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that  at  all. — A.  From  what  I  have  heard  only. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  another  prominent  man  in  the  affairs  of  Mis- 
sissippi who  came  there  to'  engage  in  politics  and  control  the  State — 
who  came  from  the  North  I  mean. — ^A.  A  gentleman  that  I  have  already 
referred  to — Mr.  Warner. 

Q.  Did  he  come  there  from  the  North  to  engage  in  politics  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  came  there  long  before  negro  suffrage, 
and  immediately  after  the  war,  and  invested  thirty-odd  thousand  dollars 
in  the  purchase  of  a  plantation  in  Madison  County  f — A.  I  do  not  know 
that  fact. 

Q.  Do  you  not  believe  it  to  be  so! — A.  My  first  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Warner  was  in  seeing  him  as  a  member  of  the  convention  in  1868,  which 
organized  the  republican  party  there.  I  never  saw  him  or  heard  of  him 
before.  He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1868,  which  organized 
that  party — not  the  constitutional  convention  but  the  political  conven- 
tion. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  is  a  large  land-owner  in  Madison  County, 
and  always  has  been  f — A.  I  have  heard  that  he  purchased  a  place  there, 
but  has  disposed  of  it.    I  do  not  know  myself  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  merchant  there  f — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  At  Calhoun  ? — ^A.  I  don't  know.    I  have  never  lieard  that  he  was. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  plantation  he  bought  was  bought  by  him 
long  prior  to  negro  suffrage  being  established  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  is  not  so  ? — A.  I  do  not  say  one  way  or  the  other 
I  say  that  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  him  until  I  saw  him  in  that  conven 
tion  organizing  the  republican  party. 

Q.  Had  not  he,  a  Union  soldier,  as  much  right  to  come  there,  and  in 
vest  his  money  in  Mississippi,  as  yon  had  to  come  from  Tennessee  f — A 
Certainly. 

Q.  Had  he  not  as  much  right  to  engage  in  politics  as  you  have  f — ^A 
O,  yes. 

Q.  Name  another  person  who  comes  within  your  definition  of  a  carpet- 
bagger, a  man  who  came  from  the  North  after  the  war  to  engage  in 
politics  and  control  the  State.  I  want  one  man  who  comes  up  to  your 
definition. — A.  I  have  given  three  already. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  established  that  fact  in  any  of  them. — A.  I  have 
given  you  the  information  upon  which  I  base  my  statement. 

Q.  You  simply  called  them  so,  but  yon  did  not  prove  it. — A.  G.  Wiley 
Wells  was  another. 

Q.  Was  not  the  republican  party  in  power  long  before  he  came 
there  f — A.  And  Mr.  Price  is  another — from  Grenada.  I  don'c  know 
precisely  at  what  time  Mr.  Wells  went  there,  or  whether  it  was  before 
or  after  the  organization  of  the  republican  party ;  but  he  comes  within 
the  designation  of  persons  to  whom  I  have  referred. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Price  came  to  Grenada  in  1866,  two 
years  before  negro  suffrage  f — A.  I  don't  know.  I  know  he  came  after 
the  war  and  engaged  in  politics. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  in  the  Union  army  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Your  knowledge  is  very  extensive  among  politicians  there.  You 
have  been  engaged  in  politics  for  many  years.  You  know  all  the  republi- 
cans there.   I  would  like  you  now  to  name  just  one  that  you  think  you  can 
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entablish  as  coming  nnderyonrcleflnitioD. — A.  Tbose  tfaatlbaTenBiMd 
are  of  that  class. 

Q.  Did  yon  support  Dent  for  governor  in  1869  f — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Was  be  brougtit  into  the  State  for  the  parpoee  ofranning  f« 
governor  1 — A.  He  claimed  to  be  a  citizen  of  the  State,  residing  in  Cos- 
boma  Gonoty,  at  the  time. 

Q.  You  knov  about  thtt  claim,  do  yon  t — A  I  do  not,  except  aa  I 
have  stated  it. 

Q.  Did  be  not  leave  the  State  as  soon  as  he  ceasetl  to  be  the  demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  T — A.  He  did  aa  a  good  many  otber 
northern  gentlemen  have  after  failing  to  secure  ofBce,  or  after  hanog 
been  thrown  ont  of  office. 

Q.  Can  yon  give  tbe  name  of  any  citizen  of  Mississippi  who  yon  are 
billing  to  testily  came  there  immediately  and  engaged  in  politics,  and 
controlled  the  politics  of  the  State,  persons  who  come  ander  yoar  defi- 
nition of  a  carpet-bagger  t — A.  Those  that  I  have  named  come  andertt 

Q.  Ton  have  repeated  that  statement  several  times,  bnt  I  waat  foa 
now  to  ^ve  the  names  of  those  who  came  there  with  that  view,  and  tbe 
dates.  Ton  say  they  came  there  to  engage  in  politics  1 — A.  I  hare  bo 
knowledge  of  the  precise  dates  when  tbey  came. 

Q.  If  a  man  came  there  before  negro  suffrage  and  before  tbe  repnUi- 
can  party  was  known  in  Mississippi,  then  it  is  presumable  that  he  did 
not  come  to  engage  in  politics,  is  it  not  f — A.  No,  ftir. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  presumably  f — A.  No,  sir,  it  is  not,  if  be  came  there  and 
engaged  in  politics. 

Q.  But  if  there  was  no  politics  to  engage  in  for  two  or  three  years,  it 
would  not  be  presumed  that  he  had  prescience  enough  to  look  forward 
to  it,  and  see  it  in  advance.  Suppose  he  came  in  1865  or  1866,  and 
settled  there,  and  afterward  engaged  iu  politics,  is  he  then  a  carpet- 
bagger— by  subsequent  action  1 — A.  He  is,  according  to  that  designi- 
tioD — of  gentlemen  recently  from  other  States  who  came  there  and  at 
once  embarked  in  politics,  with  a  view  to  controlling  the  politics  of  tbe 
State. 

Q.  If  be  had  engaged  on  the  democratic  side,  wonld  he  be  called  % 
carpet-bagger  ifhe  bad  come  from  Alabama,  we  will  say,  instead  of  Indi- 
ana T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J,  He  would  be  1 — A.  Yes,  sir. 

<j.  Has  he  been  so  characterized — any  prominent  gentleman  thatyoa 
kuowl— A.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  not  customary  for  persons  who  an 
members  of  the  democratic  party  coming  into  the  State  from  other 
States  to  at  once  embark  in  politics,  and  therefore  there  has  been  no  oe- 
casiou  for  applying  tbe  term  "carpet-bagger"  to  them;  persons  wbo 
have  made  politics  their  sole  business. 

Q.  Has  Mr,  Warner  made  politics  his  sole  bosiueas  t — A.  As  far  as  I 
know,  be  lias. 

Q.  Is  he  not  a  man  of  wealth  1 — A.  I  have  never  heard  of  it,  onleea 
he  has  acquired  it  during  bis  public  service. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  be  paid  $;{0,000  for  a  plantation  in  1865^ 
A.  I  never  heard  it.  I  heard  he  iMUght  a  plantation  there,  and  became 
overwhelmed  in  debt,  and  for  it  for  debt.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
true  or  not  and  would  not  give  it  as  testimony. 

Q-  You  do  not  know  that  be  has  a  dollar  in  tbe  State  t — A.  I  do  not 
know  it. 

Q.  You  are  just  giving  a  mere  democratic  mmor ;  is  it  not  a  demo- 
cratic rumor  t — A.  It  is  mmor. 
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Q.  It  is  not  a  republican  rnmor,  is  it ! — A.  I  don't  say  whether  it  is 
democratic  or  republican.    It  is  rumor. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  republican  rumor  ? — A.  I  say  I  don't  know  whether  it 
is  or  not.    It  is  rumor. 

Q.  Is  there  any  man  as  to  whom  you  can  say  emphatically  that  he 
came  there  to  control  the  destinies  or  policy  of  the  State  after  negro 
suffrage  f  It  is  important  to  identify  exactly  who  these  carpet-baggers 
are. — A.  Yes  5 1  have  mentioned  Governor  Ames. 

Q.  He  did  not  come  there ;  he  was  there  ? — A.  Yes,  he  resigned  his 
poHition  in  the  United  States  Army  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  in  pol- 
itics. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  go  there  for  that  purpose  f — A.  He  had  been  or- 
dered there. 

Q.  I  understand  that  a  carpetbagger  is  one  who  brings  his  carpet- 
bag there,  and  at  once  engages  in  politics  f — A.  I  have  mentioned  the 
names. 

Q.  Those  are  the  best  you  can  mention  then,  I  suppose,  to  establish 
your  idea  f — A.  Yes,  they  are  specimens  of  a  large  number  whose  names 
I  might,  upon  reflection,  recall. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mr.  Warner  issued  a  secret  circular  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  secret  f — A.  It  was  given  by  a  republi- 
can at  Grenada  in  confidence  to  a  democrat. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  ? — A.  I  was  informed  of  the  fact. 

Q.  Then  it  is  only  hearsay  that  it  was  secret  f — A.  Yes,  this  republi- 
can informed  the  gentleman  to  whom  he  gave  it  that  it  was  a  secret  cir- 
cular, and  that  gentleman  forwarded  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  demo- 
cratic state  executive  committee. 

Q.  Did  you  not  urge  that  $20,000  of  the  people's  money  should  be 
spent  to  defend  Jefterson  Davis  ? — A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  In  the  Clarion  f — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  connected  with  the  Clarion 
when  that  publication  was  made. 

Q,  What  paper  were  you  connected  with  at  that  timef — A.  I  was  not 
connected  with  any  paper. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  democrats  did  spend  that  money  f — A. 
I  do  not  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  records  of  the  office  show  it  f — A.  I  will 
state  what  I  know  if  you  will  let  me.  I  was  not  connected  at  that  time 
with  any  newspaper  in  the  State.  I  was  engaged  in  planting.  The 
legislature,  however,  made  an  appropriation  for  defending  Mr.  Davis. 
It  was  composed  of  members  of  both  the  old  parties.  The  democratic 
party  had  not  then  been  re-organized.  It  was  composed  of  whigs  and 
democrats,  and  whigs  and  democrats  were  prominent  in  voting  the  ap- 
propriation. I  state  my  knowledge  of  what  occurred,  not  what  I  know 
myself. 

Q.  Was  there  a  trial  f — A.  No. 

Q.  And  the  money  was  never  paid  back  into  the  treasury  f — A.  I 
dont  know  what  was  the  amount  of  the  appropriation,  nor  what  became 
of  that  money.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  used  by  the  democrats,  or  by  the 
democratic  party,  who  voted  itf — A.  I  don't  know  anything  at  all 
about  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  public  notoriety  that  it  was  drawn  and  never 
paid  back  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject. 
It  is  a  rumor  that  I  have  not  investigated  and  do  not  know. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  prior  examination  that  you  did  not  know  of 
any  armed  companies  around  in  Hinds  County  ? — A.  Yes;  previous  to 
the  Clinton  riot 
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Q.  Previous  to  the  electioD,  you  stated.  Do  yoa  know  of  any  noi!- 
A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  formed  after  the  Clinton  riot — armed  oobi- 
panies? — A.  No;  not  as  companies. 

Q.  Were  there  none  in  Jackson  f — ^A.  None,  as  companies,  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  How  about  those  fifty  stands  of  arms  in  year  office  f — A.  Thej  be- 
longed to  citizens  of  the  town,  who  were  not  organized  into  oompaoies, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  I  was  not  a  member  of  any  coinpuiy 
myself. 

Q.  I  read  from  the  Jackson  Clarion,  your  paper : 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  companies  that  have  been  formed  for  defeosirp  m^  ^ 
tective  purposes  should  come  to  the  front.  There  are  three  of  them  in  the  citj  of  Jukm. 
There  are  others  in  other  parts  of  Hinds  County.  Let  still  others  be  form^  alloTertbe 
State  as  speedily  as  possible,  armed  and  equipped  with  the  best  means  that  can  be  extefflpor- 
ized  for  the  occasion. 

Is  that  from  your  paper! — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  these  com- 
panies. 

Q.  But  that  is  in  the  Clarion  f — A.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  in  the 
Glarion. 

Q.  Was  it  not  published  in  the  Clarion  ? — A.  Possibly ;  but  not  witi 
my  knowledge,  because  I  was  not  in  Jackson  at  the  time.  I  was  oat  in 
the  State.  There  may  have  been  such  companies,  bat  I  do  not  kuowoi' 
their  organization. 

Q.  Yon  were  not  in  Jackson  during  that  timef — A.  I  say  I  was  not 
there  during  the  whole  canvass.  I  was  absent  frequently.  Articles 
may  have  appeared  in  the  Clarion  without  my  knowledge.  I  spoke 
from  personal  knowledge  when  you  asked  the  question. 

Q.  The  Clarion  was  the  democratic  organ  during  that  canvass?— A. 
It  was  a  democratic  newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  Jackson. 

Q.  And  the  democratic  State  central  committee  were  there  and  geo* 
erally  promulgated  what  they  did  through  that  paper  t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was,  ia  effect,  the  organ  generall}^  of  the  democratic  party !— A* 
Allow  me  to  state  my  meaning  in  my  own  language.  It  was  a  demo- 
cratic paper,  published  in  the  city  of  Jackson,  through  which  the  dem- 
ocratic executive  committee  published  its  communications. 


Washington,  F^nruary  22^  1877. 

I.  W.  Blessino  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  MgKeb,  (representing  Mr.  Teller :) 

Question.  Give  your  age  and  residence. — Answer.  I  am  43  years  of 
age.    I  live  in  Warren  County,  Mississippi ;  Vicksburgh. 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  during  the  last  election  f 

Mr.  McCaskill,  (representing  Mr.  Eernan.)  Do  you  mean  the  dec- 
tion  of  1876! 

Mr.  MoKee.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  As  registrar. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McEee.)  Did  you  assist  in  registering  the  voters  of  War- 
ren County  f — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did  assist  I  ^ 
a  kind  of  a  looker-on.  I  was  regularly  appointed  and  qualified,  bat  1 
was  not  granted  the  privilege  of  assisting.    I  was  along,  however. 

Q.  You  were  there  f — A.  I  was  with  the  board. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  registrars  f — ^A.  Price  and  Trowbridge. 
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Q.  What  were  their  politics  f — A.  Supposed  to  be  democratic. 

Q.  What  are  yonr  politics  f — A.  BepublicaD. 

Q.  Tell  as,  as  shortly  as  you  can,  the  manner  in  which  the  registra- 
tion was  carried  on  by  that  majority  of  the  board. — A.  The  first  intro- 
iuction  that  I  had  to  the  board,  I  was  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy,  on 
the  25th  of  September.  I  was  qualified  on  the  28th — went  and  qualified  ; 
Aud  I  had  with  me  a  letter  from  H.  R.  Ware,  complaining  of  the  way 
they  had  been  registering,  and  they  asked  me  to  show  the  letter  to  them. 
I  cHd  so.  They  made  the  remark  that  they  did  not  care  a  damn  for  the 
Government  officials;  that  they  had  run  the  thing  so  far,  and  they  were 
going  to  run  it  in  the  future.  I  told  them  that  1  was  with  them  to  rep- 
resent the  republican  party,  and  I  should  endeavor  to  do  my  duty ;  and 
that  was  all  there  was  about  it.  I  was  with  them,  but  they  did  the 
registering  and  attended  to  the  business  generally.  They  refused  me 
the  privilege  of  cross-questioning  the  witnesses. 

Q.  What  questions  did  they  ask  the  voters  f — A.  They  asked  them 
almost  all  the  questions  they  could  possibly  put  to  them.  They 
wanted  to  know  the  township,  the  range,  and  section.  I  believe  they 
even  got  down  as  low  as  the  quarter-section — township  and  range  and 
section,  &c 

Q.  How  many  people  are  there  in  Warren  County,  or  what  is  the  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  that  county,  who  would  know  the  township, 
range,  and  section  in  which  they  live,  if  they  are  asked  ofi-hand,  without 
Au  opportunity  to  hunt  it  npf — A.  I  do  not  have  an  idea  that  every 
twenty  fifth  man,  hardly,  would  know  the  township  and  range,  taking 
the  whites  and  blacks. 

Q.  If  a  man  could  not  answer  these  questions  was  he  registered  I — A. 
N"o,  sir :  he  was  not  granted  the  privilege  of  registering. 

Q.  What  was  the  manner  of  the  examination  f — A.  They  would  com- 
mence on  negroes — there  was  no  examination  of  white  men  at  all ;  as 
Tar  as  that  was  concerned  it  was  a  farce ;  but  they  would  take  a  negro  and 
they  would  put  him  on  the  stand  and  they  would  swear  him,  and  then  they 
would  ask  him  what  section,  what  township,  and  what  range  he  lived 
in.  The  questions  they  propounded  to  them  in  one  way,  the  negroes 
commenced  getting  a  little  familiar  with,  so  that  they  understood  them, 
and  then  they  changed  the  programme.  It  was  nothing  more  than  an 
examination  such  as  they  put  to  a  witness  on  the  witness-stand — cross- 
questioning. 

Q.  They  swore  the  colored  applicants  for  registration,  did  they  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  very  frequently,  after  they  got  through,  they  would  ask 
them,  ^^  Do  you  know  that  you  are  liable  to  indictment  in  case  you 
do  not  swear  to  the  truth ;  that  you  have  perjured  yourself  P  They  spoke 
to  them  very  frequently  about  swearing  to  the  location.  They  asked 
them  where  they  got  the  location  from,  and  I  suppose  twenty-five  or 
thirty  of  them  there  at  the  court-house,  more  than  that,  I  reckon  a 
hundred — they  went  so  far  as  to  ask  them  if  Jesse  Bowen  had  not  told 
them. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  wish  you  to  understand  me  as  objecting  to  this 
evidence  as  hearsay.    (Objection  overruled.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MgEee.)  Were  you  there! — A.  They  asked  the  witnesses 
on  the  stand ;  I  should  think  a  hundred  at  least.    I  heard  them  ask. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  You  heard  the  questions,  do  you  mean,  or  do  you  mean  that  they 
told  you  afterward  f — A.  They  told  me  since,  outside  of  that.  There 
was  one  hundred  at  least  that  I  heard  these  questions  propounded  to. 
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By  Mr.  MgEee  : 

Q.  What  were  they  asked  t — A.  Whether  Jesse  Bowen  had  Dot  given 
them  the  instructions  as  to  where  the  section,  township,  and  range  was, 
where  they  lived. 

Q.  What  had  been  his  position  t — A.  He  is  chancery  clerk  now.  He 
was  elected  in  1875,  and  prior  to  that,  for  six  years,  he  was  assessor  of 
the  county. 

Q.  And  he  knew  where  every  one  of  them  lived  ? — A.  He  knew  the 
whole  county  ;  he  had  been  a  republican,  I  suppose,  and  is  yet. 

Q.  W^hat  was  the  nature  of  the  rep:istration  lor  the  last  three  daysat 
the  county-seat,  Vicksburgh  f — A.  The  nature  of  it  was  that  they  pre- 
tended to  be  equally  divided ;  they  would  let  in  a  white  man  and 
then  a  black  man,  and  at  one  time  I  counted  fifty-three  who  came  in  to 
be  registered,  and  out  of  the  fifty-three  there  were  two  blacks. 

Q.  What  is  the  proportion  of  white  and  colored  people  in  the  county?— 
A.  I  judge  that  there  is  at  least  two  to  one. 

Q.  Two  to  one  of  what! — A.  Two  blacks  to  one  white,  as  a  low  esti- 
mate. 

Q.  Is  it  not  more  than  that  t — A.  It  is  more  than  that. 

Q.  I  mean,  is  it  not  more  than  that  under  the  old  registration !— A. 
Under  the  old  registration. 

Q.  And  under  the  census  of  the  county  ! — A.  And  the  census  of  the 
county.  There  is  about  1,800  whites  in  the  county,  and  about  '4,800 
blacks. 

Q.  Voters  ? — A.  Voters  ;  according  to  the  old  registration. 

Q.  You  say  they  swore  the  colored  voters  in  the  county,  do  yon  ?— 
A.  Swore  them  almost  unanimously. 

Q.  Did  they  swear  the  white  ones  ! — A.  They  did  not  up  to  the  last 
three  days  at  the  courthouse. 

Q.  How  long  had  they  been  registering  prior  to  that  ? — A.  They  had 
registered  all  over  the  county,  and  all  through  the  city  of  Vicksbnrgh 
in  the  different  wards,  up  to  the  three  last  days  of  registration.  There 
was  between  thirty-one  and  thirty-two  hundred  votes  registered  np  to 
that  time,  and  there  was  something  over  half  of  them  that  were  white 
that  had  not  been  sworn. 

Q.  And  up  to  the  time  they  had  registered  3,300  or  3,400  votes  in  the 
county  they  had  only  sworn  the  colored  people,  and  had  not  sworn  the 
whites,  as  to  these  answers  which  you  have  mentioned  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  a  colored  man  could  not  swear  to  his  township,  section,  ranpe, 
and  other  questions  asked  him,  what  was  the  consequence! — A.  He 
was  not  registered. 

Q.  They  refused  him  registration,  did  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  swore  no  white  men  at  all  ? — A.  They  did  not 

Q,  Up  to  those  last  three  days  ? — A.  Up  to  the  last  three  days. 

Q.  How  many  white  men  did  they  refuse  registration  to  prior  to  those 
last  three  days? — A.  I  did  not  see  a  single  man. 

Q.  How  uiauy  colored  men  were  refused  registration,  do  you  think  !— 
A.  I  am  satitified  there  were  over  a  thousand  who  made  application. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  more  who  were  disheartened  by  the  resnlt 
with  their  friends  and  neighbors,  and  who  did  not  apply  ? — A.  There 
were  a  great  many. 

Q.  They  stood  around  but  did  not  go  in  I — A.  They  did  not  even  go 
to  the  polls ;  there  were  plenty  of  them. 

Q.  That  was  because  so  many  of  them  had  been  refused  ? — A.  Ye^ 
sit* ;  they  did  not  come  near  at  all. 

Q.  They  thought  they  did  not  have  any  chance  to  get  in,  did  the jY— 
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A.  I  have  talked  with  bandreds  of  them  since  that  who  did  not  come 
at  all. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  object  to  the  witness  stating  what  he  heard  after- 
ward. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MoKee.  When  the  ballots  were  brought  in  finally  from 
all  the  precincts,  was  it  the  duty  of  the  registrars  to  count,  canvass,  and 
announce  the  result,  under  the  law ! — A.  It  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Bovina  beat  or  precinct  ? — A.  The 
Bovlnabox — when  we  opened  it  and  took  oat  the  tally-sheet,  there  was  no 
name  sigued  to  it  at  all.  It  was  just  a  blank  on  the  paper,  with  no 
uame  to  it  at  all;  no  judge,  clerk,  or  auythiug  of  the  kind. 

Q.  How  did  it  go  politically  ! — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  What  had  it  been  in  the  3'ears  previous  ? — A.  It  had  always  been 
republican  up  to  1875. 

Q.  Did  they  count  the  Bovina  beat? — A.  They  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  Oak  Bidge  box  ? — A.  It  was  similar.  There  were  no 
names  on  it  at  all. 

Q.  And  did  they  count  them  ? — A.  They  counted  them  both ;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  history  of  the  Davis  Bend  precinct? — A.  Davis  Bend 
i« all  colored.  I  think  something  over  five  hundred  votes  were  cast; 
they  are  all  colored  people,  with,  I  believe,  one  or  two  whites — all  re- 
publicans but  one  or  two.  That  was  not  counted  through  some  irregu- 
larity, they  said.  The  judge  and  clerk  got  on  the  steamer  Katy  and 
were  carried  by. 

Q.  Has  that  been  the  first  time  that  has  occurred  under  democratic 
rule  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  the  box  was  thrown  in  the  river  last  year. 

Q.  And  it  has  always  been  a  republican  box  ? — A.  Only  one  or  two 
white  votes  on  the  island.  And  it  has  always  five  or  six  hundred  re- 
publican to  two  or  three  white  or  democratic  votes  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q«  And  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  has  occurred  at  Davis  Bend  ? — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  did  not  count  the  Davis  Bend  box  this  time,  I  sup- 
pose?— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  irregularities  which  occur  to  you  now  ? — A.  I 
do  not  know  particularly.  The  whole  thing  was  irregular  to  me.  It 
looked  so.  I  had  no  access  to  the  books,  and  nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
was  not  even  allowed  the  privilege  of  looking  at  the  books,  and  have 
not  seen  them  even  to  to-day  since  they  quit  registering.  I  never  got 
a  look  at  the  books  only  when  they  were  registering  in  the  rooms. 
They  took  them  in  their  possession  and  kept  them. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  a  chance  to  overhaul  them,  did  you  ? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Under  the  law  did  you  have  the  same  rights  that  they  had  ?^^A. 
Ye8,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  kept  them  ? — A.  They  kept  them  and  have  got  them  in 
their  possession  to  day.  They  are  not  even  in  the  custody  of  the  clerk 
to-day. 

Q.  Where  are  they  now  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  And  you  never  got  access  to  them  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  never  showed  them  to  you  ? — A.  I  was  not  allowed  to  look 
at  them  at  all. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  what  they  had  put  upon  them,  could  yon  ? — A. 
The  supposition  is  that  the  chancery  clerk  is  the  custodian  of  the 
books. 
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Q.  That  is  the  law,  is  itt — A.  Tes,  sir.  If  yoa  willlook  od  pagelU 
thiuk  it  is,  yoa  will  find  that  there  is  a  penalty  attached  to  it 

Q.  But  the  clerk  has  never  had  the  enstody  of  them  f — A.  No,  m. 

Q.  And  these  democratic  registrars  have  jast  simply  kept  tbemi— i 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  repnblican  ever  been  allowed  access  to  tbem  f — ^A.  Neve; 
not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Yoa  never  coald  tell  what  the  democrats  saw  fit  to  pat  on  tbott 
books,  coald  yoa  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Where  is  the  main  democratic  vote  of  Warren  Coanty  located?- 
A.  I  sappose  it  is  in  the  city  of  Vicksburgh. 

Q.  What  was  the  accommodation  on  the  last  three  days  which  tm 
given  for  general  registration  over  the  coanty  I  Give  qs  a  histoij  of 
the  last  three  days  there,  when  these  citizens  of  the  coanty  and  citixeos 
off  the  city  also  CQme  together  np  there  to  register  ? — ^A.  There  was  a 
jierfect  crowd  there.  They  very  frequently  would  put  in  from  ten  to 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  examining  a  witness  or  some  one  applying f(ff 
registration,  and  the  detention  was  just  as  long  as  it  could  heootbe 
part  of  a  witness. 

Q.  You  mean  the  voters  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  examination  of  the  voters  you  refer  to f — ^A.  Yes,  sir;  just 
as  much  as  possible  for  them  to  put  in. 

Q.  In  correction  of  your  testimony,  you  have  spoken  of  examiniDgtbe 
witnesses  and  cross  examining  them.  You  mean  the  voters,  do  yoa 
not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  mean  voters. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  The  applicants  for  registration  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  the  applicants  for 
registration. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  resided  in  Vicksburgh  t — ^A.  I  went  to  the  city 
of  Vicksburgh  in  1864,  and  have  been  there  ever  since. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  board  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  place  did  you  take  ! — A.  J.  W.  Short. 

Q.  Were  not  Messrs.  Price  and  Trowbridge,  or  one  of  them,  also  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  Trowbridge  was  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy.  The  first  time  I  was  on  the  board  he  was  there ;  be  was 
appointed  the  same  day  I  was. 

Q.  Who  was  bis  predecessor  ! — A.  J.  Tinney. 

Q.  When  did  you  state  you  were  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy  ?— A. 
On  the  25th  of  September.  I  will  just  state  that  prior  to  that  these  two 
registrars  had  run  the  registration  up  to  that  time  themselves. 

Q.  Tinney  and  Price  t 

By  Mr.  McKee  : 

Q.  Were  they  both  democrats  t — A.  Yes,  sir;  both  democrats.  They 
had  run  the  registration  up  to  that  time.  They  had  worked  there aboat 
fifteen  days. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Were  you  with  them  during  those  fifteen  dayst — A.  No, sir;  I 
was  not  with  them.    I  was  not  with  them  until  the  28th. 

Q.  I  would  like  you  to  state  how  you  know  they  bad  run  it  for  tbose 
fifteen  days,  if  you  were  not  with  them  t — A.  I  was  not  with  them,  bat 
I  was  around  through  the  county  at  dififerent  points  where  they  werf 
registering.  I  was  a^ Newtown,  and  I  was  at  Bed  Bone,  and  I  was  at 
Malloy's  Store.  I  was  not  at  Davis  Bend  with  them.  I  was  down  tbere 
the  day  that  they  went  over  the  river. 
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Q.  Were  joa  at  those  three  points  yoa  speak  of— Bed  Bone  and  the 
other  two  places — all  the  time  they  were  there! — A.  O,  no ;  not  at  all ; 
but  I  was  there  during  a  portion  of  the  time.  I  took  no  interest  at  all 
in  the  board,  bnt  I  was  there. 

Q.  Were  you  present  in  the  room  and  did  you  see  them  registering 
voters  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  there! — A.  No,  sir;  they  told  me  themselves 
they  had  done  it.  Price  told  me  so ;  Tinney  never  told  me,  but  Price 
told  me. 

Q.  Where  was  the  republican  member  of  the  board  at  that  time  ! — A. 
There  was  not  any. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  this  man's  name  was! — A.  J.  W.  Short.  He 
was  not  there  with  them.  He  resigned  the  day  they  commenced  regis- 
tering. He  i-ent  in  his  resignation  on  Saturday,  and  they  commenced 
registering  on  Monday. 

Q.  You  stated  that  when  yon  went  on  the  board  you  showed  them  a 
letter  from  Judge  Ware  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  registration  had  been 
conducted  in  that  county ;  and  they  stated  to  you  they  did  not  care  a 
damn  for  the  Government  officials  ! — A.  Yes,  sir: 

Q.  Please  sUite  who  it  was  made  that  statement. — A.  Price  made 
this  assertion. 

Q.  You  stated  also  on  the  direct  examination  that  they  refused  to  let 
you  ask  any  questions,  did  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  who  refused.  Do  you  mean  the  other  members  of  the 
board  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  complaints  to  the  State  board  of  registra- 
tion, or  any  one  else,  about  it ! — A.  No,  sir.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Ware  about 
it.  I  believe  I  did  write  one  letter  to  Mr.  Hill  about  it,  but  never  re- 
ceived any  answer. 

Q.  Was  Hill  a  republican  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  office  does  he  hold  in  the  State  ! — A.  He  is  secretary  of 
state. 

Q.  And  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  secretary  of  state,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  State  board  of  registration,  is  he  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  write  to  Governor  Stone  about  it! — A.  No,  sir. 
Ware  told  me  that  he  spoke  to  Stone  about  it,  but  I  never  heard  any- 
thing  of  it.    I  heard  no  report  of  it. 

Q.  You  stated  also  that  they  asked  all  kinds  of  questions.  Please 
state  what  kinds  of  questions  they  were. — A.  I  mean  they  would  put 
them  in  various  ways. 

Q.  State  some  of  the  questions. — A.  The  first  thing  they  generally 
asked  them  was,  where  they  lived,  and  they  would  say  in  what  beat ; 
they  would  tell  them  what  beat  they  lived  in.  Then  they  would  get  the 
beat  started  regularly  for  some  time.  They  would  first  ask  them  the 
beat  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  when  they  would  begin  to  get  a 
little  familiar  with  the  beat,  and  the  township  and  range,  then  they 
would  change  it,  and  ask  them  something  else,  and  try  to  bother  them 
every  way  they  could. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  proportion,  blacks  and  whites,  in  the  county 
was  not  greater  than  one  in  twenty-five.  You  could  tell  the  township, 
range,  and  section  where  they  lived  ! — A.  I  do  not  think  they  could. 

Q.  Taking  blacks  and  whites  together! — A.  No,  sir;  not  until  they 
posted  themselves.  Of  course  after  they  found  out  that  they  had  to 
post  themselves,  they  went  to  work  and  did  it.  The  whites  generally 
could  read,  and  knew  it,  and  the  blacks  did  not ;  but  I  doubt  even  to- 
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day  whether  yon  coald  go  through  the  coanty  and  find  over  ooe  yoQi^ 
man  in  twenty-five  who  coald  tell  the  township,  range,  and  sectio&ii 
which  he  did  live. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  they  swore  the  colored  applicants,  bat  did  oot 
swear  the  whites  ! — A.  Not  ap  antil  the  three  last  days. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you,  in  connection  with  that,  if  the  oath  itself  was 
not  written  at  the  top  of  each  page  in  your  registration-books  T— A.  Y«, 
sir ;  and  it  had  to  be  administered  by  the  officers,  by  the  board. 

Q.  I  understand  that,  but  did  not  the  whites  subscribe  to  tbat  oati)> 
every  man  who  registered  there  f — A.  They  subscribed ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wa«  there  not  a  column  there  which  stated  what  township, 
section,  and  range  these  parties  lived  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  tbey  not  fill  out  all  the  columns  for  the  whites,  and  then  did 
not  the  whites  subscribe  their  names  to  it  f — A.  O,  yes;  but  tbejdid 
not  swear  with  the  uplifted  hand.  1  do  not  think  signing  a  document 
without  being  sworn  is  an  affidavit. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  judicial  question  which  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide 
here. — A.  That  is  my  opinion,  at  least. 

Q.  You  stated  that  on  the  last  three  days  the  whites  were  permitted 
to  go  in,  and  you  counted  at  one  time  53  whites  and  two  blacks!— A. 
Fifty-three  came  into  the  room,  and  two  out  of  the  53  were  blacks. 

Q.  How  was  that !  Was  any  one  stationed  at  the  door  to  let  tbe 
whites  in  and  keep  the  blacks  out? — A.  The  two  members  of  tbe  board 
let  them  in. 

Q.  How  did  they  let  them  in  ! — ^A.  They  went  and  nnlocked  tbe  door. 
There  was  a  spring  lock,  and  they  would  let  them  in.  They  controlled 
the  whole  thing  themselves. 

Q.  Did  they  call  out  to  white  men  to  come  in,  particularly  during  this 
time? — A.  !No,  sir ;  they  had  two  doors.  They  let  the  blacks  io  at  tbe 
back  door  and  the  whites  at  the  front  door. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  registered  in  1876  in  Warren  County?— A. 
As  I  told  you,  1  did  not  have  access  to  the  books.  The  last  numbers- 
the  last  three  days  were  not  numbered.  They  took  them  down  withoot 
numbering  them,  and  I  never  had  access  to  the  books  to  know  bow  maoy 
there  were  put  on  them,  but  I  think  there  were  about  3,20  J  votes  regis- 
teied  up  to  the  last  three  days. 

Q.  About  how  many  did  you  register  during  the  three  last  days?— A. 
I  suppose  we  registered  a  thousand  votes. 

Q.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  up  to  that  time ;  and  taking  tbe 
last  three  days  it  would  make  4,300,  would  it  not  ? — A.  Ye^  sir. 

Q.  How  many  voters  are  there  in  Warren  County  f — A.  In  tbe  neigb 
borhood  of  0,80*0, 1  think. 

Q.  About  0,800  ? — A.  To  the  best  of  my  judgment.  I  cannot  get  boM 
of  any  records  to  tell. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  direct  examination  that  there  was  aboat  tbat 
number  from  the  old  registration  and  census  ? — A.  Y'es,  sir ;  from  tbe 
old  books  as  well  as  I  could  get  hold  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  haveauythingto  do  with  making  up  the  State  registradoo 
books? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  they  are  correct? — A.  I  do  not.  IkDO» 
nothing  about  them. 

Q.  You  were  not  apprehensive  to  see  whether  they  were  ooirect  or 
not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  population  as  to  the  number  of  roteff 
has  changed  any  since  the  old  registration  ? — A.  I  do  not  think  it  isle^j 
it  may  be  a  little  less  in  the  city  of  Yicksburgh,   but  in  thecoootjl 
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think  it  is  more.  However,  I  think  the  decrease  in  the  city  is  made  np 
in  the  conn  try. 

Q.  Yon  stated  that  yoa  were  satisfied  that  over  1,000  were  sent  away 
and  not  permitted  to  register,  did  you  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  number  that  you  saw  yourself  go  away  I — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  the  number  I  saw  myself. 

Q.  Please  give  the  names  of  some  of  those  who  you  say  were  not  per- 
mitted to  register  I — A.  I  could  give  the  names  of  over  200,  but  I  did 
not  think  to  bring  them.  Henry  Morris  is  one  that  I  recollect.  He  is 
ID  the  city  of  Vicksburgh.  There  are  sundry  others.  I  have  got  a  list 
of  their  names,  but  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  required  and  I  have  not 
got  it  with  me.  I  took  the  names  until  I  got  over  200  names  of  those 
who  had  applied,  marked  and  registered,  and  I  thought  it  was  not  nec- 
essary to  take  any  more  and  I  stopped. 

Q.  You  think  you  saw  a  thousand  go  away,  but  you  never  took  over 
two  hundred  names  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  this  time  you  remember  the  names  of  none  but  Henry 
Morris  ! — A.  I  recollect  him  particularly.  There  are  plenty  of  negroes 
there  whose  faces  I  know,  but  I  do  not  recollect  their  names.  I  know 
plenty  of  men  that  I  saw  make  application  there  that  I  could  go  and  put 
my  hands  on,  but  I  do  not  recollect  their  names ;  but  this  big  Henry 
Morris  I  recollect. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  knew  of  plenty  who  did  not  go  to  the  polls, 
did  you  not  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  mean  by  that  that  they  did  not  go  to  the  place  of  regis- 
tration and  register  t — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  some  idea  of  what  you  mean  by  plenty. — A.  I  should 
jndge  that  I  have  talked  with  over  200. 

Q.  Is  that  since  or  while  the  registration  was  going  on  ! — A.  Since  or 
daring  the  registration;  I  was  going  through  the  country  all  the  time, 
and  have  been  ever  since,  and  was  going  before.  I  have  been  riding 
through  the  country  every  day  since  the  last  day  of  August ;  constantly 
in  the  county  every  day. 

Q.  You  stated  that  when  the  Bovina  box  was  brought  in  there  were 
no  names  attached  to  the  polMist  f — A.  None  at  all. 

Q.  Neither  of  the  judges  nor  of  the  inspectors  I — A.  Nor  clerks. 

Q.  Were  you  permitted  to  inspect  those  poll-lists? — A.  We  exam- 
ined them  partly.  They  were  all  three  there,  and  they  took  them  out 
and  examined  them. 

Q.  You  were  permitted,  then,  to  inspect  those  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  number  of  votes  at  Bovina! — A.  I  think  it  was 
about  150  majority  for  the  democrats.    I  have  forgotten. 

Q.  Oak  Bidge,  you  say,  was  in  the  same  condition  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 
think  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  votes  in 
the  two  polls. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  votes  or  majority ! — A.  I  mean  majority  for  the 
democrats. 

Q.  You  say  Davis'  Bend  was  all  colored  ? — A.  All  but  one  or  two. 

Q.  And  that  beat  was  thrown  out! — A.  That  was  thrown  out. 

Q.  You  were  permitted  to  inspect  that  poll  list,  were  you  not  f — A. 
Yes,  sir  ^  we  did  not  examine  it  particularly.  They  said  it  was  irreg- 
ular. 

Q.  State  particularly  why  they  said  it  was  irregular. — A.  They  said 
that  their  judges  and  clerks  were  not  there — the  ones  they  appointed 
were  not  there  to  hold  the  election.  There  were  other  judges  and  clerks 
who  filled  the  places,  and  who  were  sworn  regularly,  and  their  tally- 
sheet  was  made  out,  properly  signed,  and  sworn  to. 
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Q.  By  the  otbeis  ' — A.  By  the  others 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  these  jadges  and  clerks  were  who  madeontaM 
swore  to  the  poll-sheets? — A.  Ben.  Montgomery  was  the  justice  win 
swore  them. 

Q.  Who  were  the  parties  sworn  t — A.  I  have  forgotten  thepartksf 
names  now,  but  Ben.  Montgomery  was  the  justice  who  swore  them. 

Q.  Were  you  at  Davis'  Bend  during  the  election  of  1875  !— A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  that  box  at  any  time  T — A.  I  came  up  on  the  boat 
that  picked  it  up  in  tbe  drift.  I  saw  it  open.  I  was  on  the  boat  wbea 
they  brought  it  up  to  Vicksburgh.    It  was  all  wet. 

Q.  Where  was  it  picked  up  at? — A.  In  the  drift  there,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  iJewtown. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  how  it  got  into  the  river,  have  yoof- 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  auythiug  about  it. 

Q.  You  stated  just  now  it  was  thrown  into  the  river. — A.  I  suppose 
it  was.    It  was  in  the  river  and  was  got  out  of  the  river. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  about  it,  or  as  to  who  threw  it  in!— A. 
No,  Hir,  no  knowledge  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  was  thrown  in  accidentally,  or  wbodid 
it! — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  You  stated,  just  now,  that  you  had  not  seen  the  registrationbooks 
since  the  election,  did  you  not  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  had  not  been  permitted  to  examine  them  t — A.  Te«, 
sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  law  did  not  require  you,  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  county  board  of  registration,  to  sign  those  books  ? — ^A.  5o, 
sir  ;  to  sign  the  tally-sheecs. 

Q.  Do  you  not  have  to  sign  them  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  place  in  tbe  last  part  of  each  registration-book  where 
the  registrars  sign  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  never  signed  them  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  is  there  connected  with  those  books  to  show,  if  you  did  not 
sign  them,  that  they  are  the  registration-books  of  Warren  County  t— A. 
I  do  not  know.    There  is  nothing  to  show  me  that  there  is. 

Q.  Tben  you  never  signed  them  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  they  are  not  in  the  chancery-clerk^s  ofBce,  doyoat 
—A.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not  there  at  all. 

Q.  And  you  asked  for  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  notified  the  clerk  to  go 
and  ask  for  them. 

Q.  Has  the  grand  jury  been  sitting  since  that  time  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  clerk  to  the  grand  jury  f — A.  I  told  the  clerk 
tliat  they  were  not  there. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  question  directly,  did  you  report  him  to  tbe  grand 
jury! — A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  knew  that  it  was  an  indictable  offense,  did  you  not  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  made  no  complaint  to  the  district  attorney  or  tbe  grand 
jury  thiit  the  law  was  being  violated  in  that  respect! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  ho  republican  has  had  access  to  the  books  since 
that  time  ! — A.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  Three  or  lour  republicans  asked 
them — asked  for  the  books. 

Q.  Who  did  ? — A.  Old  John  T.  Eankin  and  Colonel  Pease. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  present  with  Mr.  Kankin  when  he  asked  for  them  t— 
A.  No,  sir,  i  was  not;  buthetoldme.    He  came  to  me  and  asked  me  aboot 
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them.  He  has  come  to  me  I  know.  He  has  told  me  to  assist  him  Id  any 
way  I  could. 

Q.  You  ODly  know  that  he  made  application  because  he  told  you  so  1 
— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  that  I  made  application,  and  they  refused  me, 
and  said  I  should  not  have  access  to  them.  They  said  they  understood 
that  I  was  summoned  here  to  Washington  City,  and  I  should  have  no 
access  to  them  at  all. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  main  democratic  vote  of  the  county  is  in  Vicks- 
burgh,  did  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  main  white  vote  is  in  that  city  f— 
A.  The  main  white  vote  is  in  Yicksburgh. 

Q.  You  designate  democrats  and  republicans  there  by  color,  do  you  ? 
A.  By  color ;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  we  have  got  ten  colored  democrats 
iu  the  county. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion,  is  it  t — A.  That  is  ray  opinion. 

Q.  Have  you,  since  the  election,  made  any  complaint  to  Governor  Stone, 
or  James  Hill,  the  secretary  of  state,  or  auy  of  the  members  of  the  State 
board  of  registration,  as  to  the  manner  iu  which  the  registration  was 
conducted  there? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  You  have  made  no  complaint  to  any  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to 
prosecute  those  parties  for  malfeasance  in  office  or  for  neglect  of  duty, 
have  you  I — A.  1  have  talked  with  Judge  Ware  about  the  matter. 

Q.  Is  Judge  Ware  an  officer  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  ? — A.  I  under- 
stand that  he  is  assistant  prosecuting  attorney. 

Q.  Of  the  United  States  court  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  never  talked  with  Mr.  Booth,  the  State  district  attorney, 
have  you  f — A.  No,  sir ;  the  United  States  court  would  be  the  only 
oonrt  that  would  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  that  is  my  impression. 

Q.  You  were  registrar  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  registrars  of  that  county,  and  you  were  fa- 
miliar with  the  law  of  1876  under  which  you  acted,  were  you  not  I — A. 
Tea,  sir ;  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  just  now  that  there  was  a  penalty  attached,  and 
that  it  was  an  indictable  oftense  under  this  registration  law  of  1876  for 
the  chancery  clerk  to  fail  to  keep  those  books  in  his  office  ? — A.  Not  on 
the  part  of  the  chancery  clerk ;  but  to  their  refusal  to  deliver  them  was 
a  penalty.    The  chancery  clerk  was  the  proper  custodian  of  the  books. 

Mr.  McKfiE.  Submit  the  law ;  that  is  the  proper  evidence. 

The  Witness.  The  registrars  would  have  to  deliver  them  to  him.  and 
to  take  a  receipt  for  them.  You  get  the  acts  of  1876  and  look  on 
page  75,  article  19, 1  think  it  is,  and  you  will  find  the  law.  which  says 
who  is  the  proper  custodian,  and  which  gives  the  penalty,  &c. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  will  read  section  nineteen  of  the  registration  law 
of  1876. 

The  Witness.  Not  the  registration  law.    I  mean  the  act  of  1876. 

This  is  the  same  section  you  refer  to : 

Be  it  further  enacted,  That  after  the  connty  board  of  re^stration  shall  have  examined  and 
determined  the  result  of  any  election,  and  certified  the  result  thereof  as  required  by  law. 
(bey  shall  deliver  to  the  clerk  of  the  chancery  court  the  re^st  ration-books  aud  copies  thereof, 
and  take  bis  receipt  for  the  same,  and  said  chancery  clerk  shall  be  charged  with  the  safe- 
keeping of  such  registration- books  and  copies  until  required  for  use  by  the  county  board 
of  registration,  who  shall  receipt  the  chancery  clerk  for  the  same ;  and  if  auy  chancery  clerk 
or  registrar  shall  willfully  lose,  destroy,  conceal,  deface,  or  make  away  with  any  registration- 
book  or  copy  thereof,  or  shall  willfully  refuse  to  deliver  the  same  to  the  officer  entitled 
^hereto,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  shall  be  punished  by  fiuA  not  exceeding 
%5,000,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  penitentiary  not  exceeding  five  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
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That  is  the  section  you  referred  me  to. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McOaskill.)  Then  you  state  to  the  committee  that  yw 
know  these  other  two  registrars  had  failed  to  deliver  those  books 
there  in  accordance  with  this  section  of  the  law,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  reported  that  to  Mr.  Booth,  the  district  attor- 
ney ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  reported  that  to  the  ^rand  jury  t — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  talk  to  the  chancery  clerk  about  it,  however,  and  applied 
to  bim  for  them,  and  he  stated  they  bad  not  been  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  ought  to  be 
there? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did.    I  called  his  attention  to  the  law. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  in  the  Revised  Code  of  1871  there  is  a  sec- 
tion which  requires  every  State  and  county  officer  to  report  every 
dereliction  of  duty  of  every  other  officer  to  the  grand  jury,  under  the 
penalty,  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  of  being  subject  to  indictment  them- 
selves ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  penalty.    It  is  their  doty  to  do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  law  makes  it  a  special  duty  of  every 
officer  in  the  county  to  do  that? — A.  Look  here!  yoa  probably  do  no( 
understand  the  nature  of  those  people  down  there  as  well  as  I  do. 

Q.  1  am  asking  you  a  question. — A.  You  are  asking  me  why  I  did  not 
do  it. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  had  done  it  as  an  officer. — A.  I  tell  yon, 
if  a  man  does  a  thing  of  that  kind  he  is  not  safe.  A  man  don't  dare  to 
do  his  duty  there  sometimes  as  he  would  do  it  at  other  times.  That  is 
the  answer  to  that  question.  * 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  make  this  report  to  the  grand  jury  because 
you  were  afraid.  Is  that  your  answer  f — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  was 
afraid,  but  I  did  not  want  to  have  any  difficnlty  with  them.  lean- 
not  say  that  I  am  afraid  of  them,  but  I  do  not  want  to  have  any 
trouble. 

Q.  Has  any  one  ever  threatened  to  molest  yoa  there  in  the  per- 
formance of  your  duty  as  registrar  f — A.  Not  as  a  registrar ;  no,  sir.  A 
man  don't  always  dare  to  express  himself  there.  The  air  is  not  pore  for 
him  sometimes. 

Q.  Who  has  ever  been  injured  or  hurt  for  expressing  himself  there!— 
A.  Here  is  a  gentleman.    George  B.  McKee  is  one. 

Q.  When  was  he  hurt  or  injured  there  for  expressing  himself  !~A. 
He  was  attacked  there— it  was  July,  I  think,  or  Aagast,  1875— in  the 
street,  with  a  weapon. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  in  that  connection,  if  he  was  not  attacked  by  soae 
ralt-men,  from  up  the  river  somewhere? — A.  He  was  attacked  by  nft- 
men. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  Colonel  McGardle,  and  other  good  citizens  there, 
did  not  reprobate  the  conduct  of  those  raft-men,  and  did  not  go  ia  aod 
protect  General  McKee  I— A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  agree  with  you  thero,tbat 
there  are  good  citizens  there,  who  will  come  in  and  protect  you  or  any- 
body else ;  but  still  there  are  certain  men  there  who  will  take  you  when 
the  good  citizens  are  not  about.  There  is  a  good  class  of  people  there, 
as  good  as  there  are  in  the  world,  who  will  protect  you  just  as  qoick: 
but  there  are  always  ruffians  there,  who  will  not  protect  you,  and  who 
will  take  the  advantage  and  jump  on  you. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  if,  in  your  travels,  you  have  not  found  the  cla^isM 
divided  into  good  and  bad,  in  every  country  where  you  have  been  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  are  the  bad  to  the  good  in  Vicksbnrgh  f— A.  I 
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think  the  most  of  the  people  who  live  there  are  the  better  class ;  bat 
they  have  been  led  off  by  a  set  of  wild,  giddy-headed  boys  there,  and 
they  are  getting  very  tired  of  it  now,  the  better  class  of  citizens  are. 

Q.  Please  name  those  wild,  giddy-headed  boys. — A.  This  man  Price  is 
one  of  them.    He  belongs  to  that  party. 

Q.  Who  else? 

Mr.  McKee.  I  have  a  right  jast  here  to  say  that,  knowing  that  com- 
munity and  that  class  of  people  as  I  do,  I  object,  in  behalf  of  the  wit- 
ness. You  have  no  right  to  put  him  in  a  position  in  which  he  will  get 
into  trouble. 

Mr.  McOaskill.  Counsel  have  no  right  to  make  objection  for  a  wit- 
ness. If  he  is  afraid,  he  can  protect  himself  in  that  way.  If  he  is  afraid 
to  answer  it,  I  will  not  insist  on  the  question. 

Mr.  McKee.  I  wish  to  let  the  witness  know  that  he  is  not  bound  to 
answer  such  questions. 

Mr.  MgCaskill.  There  is  no  danger  of  his  criminating  himself  before 
a  court. 

Tbe  Witness.  There  is  danger  of  my  criminating  myself  before  them. 
I  can  tell  a  few  of  them  that  I  do  not  fear.  I  say  there  are  a  great 
many  there  that  I  think  would  take  advantage  of  such  a  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  MgCaskill.  The  witness  has  assailed  the  community  there,  and 
v:e  now  desire  to  know  who  these  men  are  that  he  referred  to  as  this 
bad  class  of  citizens,  so  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  come  here,  or 
somewhere  else,  and  vindicate  themselves. 

The  Wi'iNESS.  I  have  answered  to  one,  as  I  told  you.  You  can  call 
on  Price,  and  let  him  vindicate  himself  as  a  member  of  the  board. 

By  Mr.  McOaskill  : 

Q.  State  the  names  of  any  others  who  belong  to  that  class  of  wild, 
fxiddy-headed  young  men. — A.  There  is  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hossley. 
You  can  call  on  him,too.  Be  is  indicted  now  for  just  such  an  offense  as 
that. 

Q.  Are  Price  and  Hossley  leading  men  of  Vicksburgh,  and  do  they,  to 
any  extent,  control  public  opinion  ! — A.  'No ;  they  are  not.  I  do  not 
know  that  they  do  control  public  opinion.  But  they  are  what  is  called 
that  Jiickson  road  crowd,  and  are  looked  upon  as  pretty  wild  boys. 

Q.  Please  state  what  you  mean  by  the  "  Jackson  road  crowd.'' — A. 
Well,  it  is  a  crowd  that  will  stay  out  around  the  Jackson  road,  and 
that  are  ready  for  a  fight  most  any  time,  if  it  is  necessary. 

Q.  Do  they  stay  there  all  the  time,  do  yon  mean  f — A.  They  live  there. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  reference  to  the  difficulty  that  occurred  once  on 
the  Jackson  road,  do  you  ?  Do  you  refer  to  the  crowd  that  was  QUt 
there  then  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  that  it  is  their  custom  to  stay  out  there  as  a  habit,  to 
wait  on  that  road  for  a  fight? — A.  Ko,  sir;  they  live  on  that  road.  They 
live  in  that  portion  of  tbe  town. 

Q.  How  large  is  that  Jackson  road  crowd  that  you  refer  to  out 
there? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are.  When  they  want  to 
get  up  a  pretty  extensive  fight,  they  can  easily  raise  a  hundred,  cer- 
tainly, there. 

Q.  Do  yon  state  to  the  committee  that  these  men  yon  have  mentioned 
and  the  others  of  the  Jackson  road  crowd,  or  the  worst  class  of  citizens, 
can  lead  the  better  class  of  citizens  astray  and  get  up  a  row  whenever 
they  want  to  ? — A.  I  say  they  have  done  it  heretofore.  They  don't  do 
it  now. 
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Q.  Then  they  have,  to  that  extent,  controlled  public  opinion  before, 
in  Vicksbjirgh  ? — A.  To  a  certain  extent,  certainly. 

Q.  To  what  extent? — A.  I  cannot  tell;  to  a  considerable  degree.  I 
don't  think  it  la  the  case  now.  I  think  there  is  a  different  feeling. 
There  has  a  change  taken  place  there  now — a  very  serious  change. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  of  feeling  between  the  races  there  now! 
You  say  there  is  a  change  for  the  better,  do  you  I — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think, 
it  is  very  much  for  the  letter. 

Q.  State  what  the  feeling  is  between  the  whites  and  blacks  tbere 
now.  State  whether  it  is  good  or  bad. — A.  There  is  getting  to  be  a 
better  feeling,  by  far,  than  there  has  been  heretofore. 

Q.  When  did  the  change  that  you  refer  to  begin  f — A.  It  is  jast  be- 
ginning to  take  effect  now.  There  has  l>een  a  good  deal  of  fnss  and 
commotion  and  disturbance  there  in  our  county  for  the  last  two  years. 

Q.  1  will  ask  yon  if  there  has  not  been  less  there  since  January,  1876, 
than  there  has  been  in  any  one  year  before,  for  a  nuuiber  of  years ! 

The  Witness.  January,  1876,  do  you  mean  t 

Mr.  McCaskill.  Yes,  sir;  since  the  first  of  January,  has  there  not 
been  a  better  feeling,  and  less  disturbance  than  there  has  been  in  aoy 
one  year  for  a  number  of  years  before? — A.  No.  Bight  in  the  city <rf 
YicksLurgh  there  has,  but  in  the  county  there  has  not.  There  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  disturbance  in  the  lower  end  of  the  county  in  the  last 
six  months. 

Q.  Political  disturbance  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  parties  engaged  in  it  f — A.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  portion  of  that  county  do  you  mean  t  Is  it  the  lower  end, 
the  Davis  Bend  portion  f — A.  The  southern  portion  of  the  county,  be^ 
tween  the  Mississippi  Biver  and  the  Big  Black. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  witnessed  any  of  that  trouble  down  there  t— A  I 
was  down  there  one  day ;  I  think  it  was  in  December. 

Q.  December  last  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Since  the  last  election  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  t — A.  I  saw  one  armed  posse  which  was  hnnting 
for  a  man  down  there  that  they  said  had  killed  a  man  at  Port  Gibson. 
That  was  the  only  party  that  I  ever  saw  there  armed.  I  met  them  as  I 
was  going  along  the  road. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  party  f — A.  I  think  there  were  in  the 
neighborhood  of  twenty. 

Q.  Was  there  any  officer  with  them  t — A.  I  do  uQt  know.  I  did  not 
speak  to  them.    I  did  not  know  a  man  in  the  party. 

Q.  Tbey  were  in  pursuit  of  a  refugee,  who  was  charged  with  having 
murdered  somebody  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  instance,  then,  that  you  have  seen  T — A.  That  is 
all  of  my  own  knowledge ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  information  have  you  in  regard  to  these  other  troubles  yoa 
speak  off — A.  Well,  only  hearsay. 

Q.  You  do  not  know,  then,  really,  whether  it  is  so  or  not  f — A.  I  do 
not  know  ;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  not  swear  that  is  so,  would  yout — ^A.  No,  sir;  bat 
1  will  sweai:  this :  that  there  were  negroes  run  away  from  there.  Tbey 
claimed  so. 

Q.  What  did  they  claim  they  had  been  run  away  for! — A.  I  went 
there  and  did  not  find  them  there.  I  found  them  absent,  and  fooQ^ 
the  crop,  that  belonged  to  the  house  that  I  represented,  being  eaten  op 
by  cattle.    I  was  there  representing  claims  for  a  house  in  Yicksborgh. 
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By  Mr.  MgEee  : 

Q.  Where  are  the  registration-books  of  1875 1  Yoa  have  stated  that 
the  registraUou-bookH  of  1876  were  not  in  proper  castody.  Where  are 
those  of  1875  f — A.  I  never  have  seen  them. 

Q.  Are  they  in  the  chancery  clerk's  office  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  in  legal  castody  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 
J   Q.  In  what  political  castody  were  they  in  1875  ! — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  And  they  are  not  now  in  legal  castody  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  the  registration-books  are  not  in 
legal  castody  ? — A.  Not  there  that  I  can  find. 

Q.  Do  not  other  people  know  it  jast  as  well  as  yoa  do? 

(Objected  to  as  hearsay  by  Mr.  McGaskill.    Objection  overruled.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MoKee.)  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  district  attorney  and 
the  officers  of  the  county  would  know  that  to  be  a  notorious  fact? — A. 
The  sheriff  knows  it. 

Q.  What  are  his  politics  ? — A.  He  is  a  democrat. 

Q*  And  there  has  been  no  indictment  found  through  the  agency  of 
the  sheriff  or  anybody  else,  has  there  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  there  been  any  indictment  found  for  the  non-custody  of  those 
books  in  1875  ?  I  refer  to  the  old  books  of  1875. — A.  None  that  I  have 
heard  of.    Nobody  has  ever  been  tried. 

Q.  The  county  is  in  the  hands  of  democratic  officials,  is  it  not  ? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  registrars  were  democrats? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Fbazee,  (representing  Mr.  Mitchell :) 

Q.  You  speak  about  a  certain  class  of  men  in  the  city  of  Yicksburgh 
who  have  been  very  disorderly,  and  who  belong  to  the  lower  strata  of 
society. — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Just  state  to  the  committee  whether  or  not  the  democratic  press 
and  the  character  of  the  democratic  speeches  have  not  been  such  as  to 
arouse  that  class  of  society  against  all  republicans. 

Mr.  McOaskill.  I  object  to  this  question.  You  can  bring  in  the 
articles  in  the  democratic  press. 

Mr.  McKee.  We  intend  to  do  it. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  The  tone  of  the  papers  has  been  encouraging  to  that 
class  of  people. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Fbazee.)  Had  not  Colonel  McGardle,  the  gentleman  you 
jast  spoke  of,  while*  he  was  editor  of  the  Vicksburgh  Tribune,  I  believe 
it  is,  and  the  Vicksburgh  Herald  advised  that  policy  ? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Was  it  not  his  advice  which  caused  that  riot  or  disturbance  which 
occurred  in  Vicksburgh  in  1874  and  1875,  when  Crosby  was  ousted  rom 
the  office  of  sheriff? — A.  I  do  not  know  particularly.  I  was  not  paying 
much  attention  to  politics  then.  I  was  not  about  the  sheriff's  office  a  great 
deal.    I  was  Crosby's  deputy  after  that,  but  not  prior  to  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  any  leading  democrats  make  speeches  during 
the  canvass  of  1875  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  hear  a  democrat  make  a 
speech  in  1875;  no  democrat  or  republican. 

Q.  Do  you  know  about  that  difficulty  which  occurred  in  regard  to 
Crosby  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  a  certain  class  of  democrats  and  good  citizens. 
^^ho  advised  and  encouraged  the  man  who  ousted  Crosby  from  the 
office  of  sheriff? — A.  I  cannot  say. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  ? — ^A.  I  do  not  know  particularly, 
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as  I  told  yoa,  aboat  that.  I  bad  not  been  paying  attention  to  it  Iin^ 
away  in  the  country.  I  was  Crosby's  depaty  sheriff  after  that,  bat  wt 
prior  to  that.  I  paid  but  very  little  attention  to  it.  1  went  out  after 
the  engagement,  after  everything  was  over,  and  heli)ed  pick  up  tbe 
negroes. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  common  expression  during  that  canvass,  among  tbe 
democrats,  that  they  intended  to  carry  the  election  if  they  had  to  wr.(k 
through  blood,  &c.,  to  do  it! — A.  As  I  told  you,  I  did  not  pay  anjaV 
tention  to  the  election,  and  did*  not  hear  a  speech  during  the  whole  cam 
paign. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  General  McKee  asked  you  what  political  party  had  the  custodjof 
the  registration-books  of  1S75.  I  will  ask  you  what  political  partj 
filled  the  offices  in  Warren  County  in  1875,  or  prior  to  the  ele<ttioDof 
1875! — A.  Up  to  the  election  of  1875 — theslieriflPs  oflBce  was  pat  in  the 
hands  of  the  democrats  on  the  first  day  of  November. 

Q.  Who  was  thedemocratt — A.  What  is  his  name — in  Jackson?  He 
was  appointed. 

Q.  Was  it  Davol? — A.  It  was  Davol. 

^  Q.  Did  you  state  that  Mr.  Davol  was  a  democrat  then  t — A.  I  do  not 
know  what  his  politics  are,  but  I  generally  judge  of  people  by  the  com 
pany  and  society  they  keep.  The  democrats  made  his  bond,  and  ererr- 
thing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Was  not  Davol  clerk  in  the  secretary  of  state's  office,  under  Mr. 
Lynch! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  not  now  clerk  in  the  auditor's  office,  under  Mr.  Gibbs  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Cj.  And  they  were  both  republicans,  were  they  not  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  That  was  the  company  he  kept. 

The  Witness.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  am  speaking  of  the  compaoj 
about  Vicksburgh.  We  have  got  a  democratic  man  in  our  town  acting 
as  deputy  marshal  who  votes  the  straight-out  democratic  ticket;  and 
you  will  find  that  that  goes  all  over  the  State  pretty  nearl3\ 

Q.  Then^oudonotknow  what  Mr.  Da  vol's  politics  were? — A.  No,8ir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  he  was  not  appointed  to  the  office  by  Oovefoor 
Ames? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  G<)vernor  Ames  a  republican  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appointed  the  registrars  in  1875! — A.  The  judge. 

Q.  The  circuit  judge  appointed  one! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  chancery  judge  one! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sheriff  one  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  circuit  judge  of  that  district  at  that  time  !— A.  Jo^^ 
Hill  was.  • 

Q.  Was  he  the  circuit  judge ! — A.  No  5  Judge  Brown  was  circuit 
jndge. 

Q.  Were  they  not  both  republicans  ! — A.  Brown  was.  I  do  not  know 
what  Hill  was.  I  do  not  know  where  you  could  find  him.  He  wm  * 
man  that  I  could  not  tell  anything  about  his  politics. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the- fact  to  be  that  Chancellor  Hill  was  a  prooi 
nent  member  of  the  republican  convention! — A.  That  is  so;  bat  tint 
don't  make  him  a  republican. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  he  was  a  republican  ! — A.  I  ^ 
know  that  he  was.  I  think  he  was  not.  If  you  ask  me  aboat  aj 
opinion,  I  consider  that  he  was  not  a  republican. 

Q.  Was  not  the  county  board  of  registration  of  1875  composed  of  t^^^ 
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repablicans  and  one  democrat  t — A.  It  was  composed  of  two  democrats 
and  one  repablican. 

Q.  Who  were  they  f  I  speak  of  the  board  of  1875.— A.  Two  of  thera 
were  democrats.  Barboar  was  a  democrat.  What  is  this  man's  name 
at  Jackson  t 

By  Mr.  McKee  : 

*   Q.  Was  it  Knadler? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Pegram.    Barbour  and  Pe- 
gram  were  democrats. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  They  were  appointed  by  the  officers  you  have  mentioned.  Were 
they  republicans? — Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  Pegram  was  appointed  by 
Davol,  after  Davol  went  into  office.    I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Judge  Frazee  asked  you  just  now  if  the  democratic  press  of  Vicks- 
bnrghand  thecharacter  of  the  speeches  made  by  democrati(5  orators  there 
were  not  calculated  to  arouse  bad  blood  and  bad  feeling  in  this  lower 
class  of  people  whom  you  have  mentioned  f — A.  I  said  1  knew  nothing 
about  it. 

Q.  You  afterward  stated  that  you  had  not  heard  a  speech  on  either 
side,  did  you  not  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  did  not  know  what  the  character  of  the  speeches 
wast — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  pretend  to  say  what  the  character  of  the  speeches 
was  now,  could  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  asked  also  by  Judge  Frazee  if  the  advice  of  Colonel 
McCardle  did  not  bring  on  that  riot  in  1874! — A.  I  tohl  you  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  read  anything  in  Colonel  McCardle's  paper,  or 
have  you  ever  heard  him  in  any  speech,  advising  anything  to  be  done, 
except  in  self-defense,  in  the  city  of  Vicksburgh  i — A.  I  don't  know 
that  I  ever  heard  him  make  a  speech.  Be  has  had  some  very  ultra 
articles  in  his  paper;  I  could  not  recollect  any  from  memory,  though, 
particularly. 

Q.  1  would  like  you  to  answer  that  question,  whether  you  remember 
that  he  ever  advised  the  getting  up  of  a  row  or  riot! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  did  I — A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  Not  having  heard  speeches  on  either  side,  then,  you  do  not 
know!— A.  No, sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  not  state  whether  or  not  the  speeches  of  republican 
orators  were  not  calculated  to  arouse  the  bad  blood  of  the  lower  class  of 
negroes? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  about  them  on  either  side  f — A.  No, 
sir. 

Peter  Hubst  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pease,  (representing  Mr.  Teller:) 

Question.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Answer.  I  live  in  Mississippi. 

Q.  What  county  ! — A.  Jefferson  County. 

Q.  You  are  a  colored  mant — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  IState  what  you  know  about  any  difficulties  occurring  in  Jefferson 
County  during  the  last  presidential  canvass.  State  as  concisely  as  you 
can  what  you  know,  if  anything. — A.  Yes,  sir.  What  do  you  want  to 
know? 

Q.  Any  difficulty  that  occurred  down  there  during  the  last  presi- 
dential election. 
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Mr.  McO ASKILL.  Do  you  refer  to  political  difficnlties  f 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Witness.  That  is  just  what  you  want  to  know  t 

Mr.  Pease.  Exactly.  Tell  your  story  as  concisely  as  you  can. 

The  Witness.  I  never  went  to  no  speakings  but  one,  and  that  vas 
at  Fayette,  when  Mr.  Lynch  was  there,  and  I  didn't  see  any  anns; 
but  then  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  excitement.  There  was  whooping  aod 
hurrahing,  and  the  like  of  that. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Who  was  hurrahing  and  whooping  f — A.  It  was  everybody  I 
thought — the  whites. 

Q.  You  saw  no  arms,  you  say  !— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  saw  any  arms.  I 
saw  some  little  boys — they  wasn't  noticed  nohow.  I  didn't  see  an^  grown 
men  have  any  arms,  but  I  saw  boys  have  arms. 

Q.  Was  there  any  disturbance  there  that  day  ? — A.  Nothing  more 
than  the  row  they  made.  They  made  a  great  deal  of  noise  in  the  time 
he  would  ask  their  attention  to  speak.  They  won?d  whoop  and  holler  a 
good  deal. 

Q.  What  were  these  men  who  were  whooping!  Were  they  democr.its 
or  republicans  ? — A.  Democrats. 

Q.  Do  you  know  any  other  instances  of  any  difiBculty  there  in  the 
county  f  Did  any  difficulty  occur  at  the  Montgomery  place  !  If  so, 
state  what  it  was. — A.  Yes,  sir ;  there  was  a  difficulty  on  the  fourth  nijrht 
of  November — on  Saturday  night.  It  commenced  on  Saturday  Digbt. 
They  raised  a  row  there,  and  they  said  in  the  morning,  on  Satui^ay 
morning 

By  Mr.  MgCaskill  : 

Q.  Were  you  there  ?— A.  No.  I  live  on  the  PierceCeld  place,  ri^t 
joining  the  Montgomery  place.    This  wasn't  on  the  Montgomery  place. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  said  "  they  said ;"  who  said  that  t — A.  The  democrats. 

Q.  Go  on,  but  state  it  as  concisely  as  you  can. — A.  On  Saturday  night 
there  was  a  democrat  man  that  was  shot  there  by  the  name  of  Charley 
Chester.  On  Saturday  night  they  said  they  were  hnnting  for  this  man. 
Dave  Bingman,  which  they  said  shot  Charley  Chester.  Charley  Chester 
was  a  democrat,  a  colored  man;  and  on  Saturday  night  they  came oot 
to  the  plaee,  they  said,  hunting  for  Dave  Bingman,  on  Doctor  Adamses 
place.  That  is  six  miles  from  Fayette,  on  Doctor  Adams's  place;  aiNi 
the  colored  people  had  a  meeting  there  that  night — this  day  the  whites 
went  out  to  look  for  Dave  Bingman. 

Q.  Was  this  meeting  a  political  meeting,  or  a  religious  meeting!— A 
O,  no;  a  religious  meeting.  That  night  there  was  ^hooting  taking' 
place ;  I  suppose  about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  in  the  night;  and  from  that 
they  began  then.    It  raised  the  whole  neighborhood  in  that  shooting. 

Q.  Who  began  to  raise  all  this  fuss  ? — A.  That  was  the  dea]ocrat& 
That  is,  if  you  understand  me  right. 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean. — A.  They  went  on  then  and  took  ap 
people  from  then  until  next  morning  at  four  o'clock,  I  suppose. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  "took  upf — ^A.  Taking  them  up  wher- 
ever they  could  find  them. 

Q.  Arresting  them  ! — A.  Arresting  them,  yes,  sir ;  and  then  aboot 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  came  to  my  house  and  got  me  aod  my 
son,  in  the  morning,  and  they  said  they  must  arrest  me  and  carry  noe 
down  to  the  camp  where  they  were;  and  I  didn't  know  what  thej  ^^it 
going  to  do  with  me. 
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Q.  State  what  they  did  do. — A.  I  didn't  know  what  they  were  going 
to  do  with  me,  bat  they  said  they  woald  take  nie  on  down  to  the  camp, 
and  I  went  on  down  to  where  they  said  they  had  fired  on  Mr.  Dardeu. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  a  camp  Y — A.  They  had  a  camp  down  there 
where  they  took  the  people  up.  When  I  got  there,  there  was  a  great 
many  there  and  a  great  excitement  I  never  saw  the  like  in  m}'  life, 
only  just  in  war  times. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there. — A.  Yes,  sir.  When  I  got  there — soon 
after  that,  I  suppose  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  moruing,  I  should  judge — 
ibey  began  to  bring  up  the  people,  several  of  them,  and  began  to  ask 
them  who  was  at  the  meeting  that  night.  They  asked  me  if  I  was  there. 
I  told  them  I  wasn't.  "  Was  my  son  there!" — he  is  nineteen  .years  old. 
I  told  them  he  wasn't.  There  was  several — I  suppose  some  twenty-five 
or  thirty.  I  had  been  living  there  in  that  neighborhood,  and  about 
there,  ever  since  18G9,  and  they  knowed  me  to  be  peaceable,  I  suppose, 
and  they  said  that  they  must  turn  me  loose  and  not  interfere  with  me. 
That  was  the  democrats  said  that  I  had  been  peaceable,  and  I  had  been 
a  good  man.  Mr.  Curley  and  several  of  these  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Keeae, 
all  said  that  I  was  a  harmless  man,  and  wasn't  to  be  troubled,  and  they 
wasn't  making  any  fuss  at  that  time,  but  just  saying  what  must  be  done; 
and  he  come  to  me — says  he,  ^^  Parson,  was  you  at  that  meeting  last 
night!"  I  said,  "  No,  sir  ;  I  wasn't  there."  "Well,"  he  says,  "  then  if 
you  were  not  there,"  says  he, "  I  must  speak  to  the  captain,  and  yon  and 
your  son  must  go  back  home" — just  so. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  ! — A.  Captain  Darden  and  Captain  Daven- 
port. Mr.  Davenport  came  up  and  talked  to  me  himself,  and  he  askedi 
me 

Q.  W^hat  were  they  captains  of;  were  they  captains  of  the  company 
there! — A*  I  suppose  that  was  the  old  name;  I  don't  know;  but  then 
they  called  themselves  captain  at  that  time — Captain  Dardeu  and  Cap- 
tain Davenport. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Was  that  Captain  Put.  Darden  ! — A.  I  don't  know  which  it  is.. 

Q.  Has  he  long  whiskers! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  said  himself  to  let 
me  go  home.  After  awhile  he  said, "  Let  the  old  man  go  home,  because 
be  was  at  Fayette  three  years,  and  I  never  knowed  any  harm  in  him  in 
my  life." 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  need  not  state  that.    Go  on  with  your  story. 

JL.  After  that  they  began  to  bring  up  the'men.  There  was  four  men 
tihey  brought  up  last — I  dou't  know  as  it  makes  so  much  diflEerence 
Sibout  their  names — and  when  they  brought  them  up  pretty  quick  they 
^aid  they  must  be  carried  to  the  jail  to  know  who  shot  Mr..  Darden  that 
^i^ht,  and  they  made  answer  and  said  that — I  never  did  hear  them  say 
^hat  they  were  going  to  kill  anybody ;  I  never  heard  themsay  that,.only 
^hey  said  that  these  men — there  was  four  of  them — must  be  taken  and 
carried  to  jail ;  and  soon  after  that  they  started  with  them  and  said, 
^oiue  of  them  made  answer  and  says  <'  You  must  not  run.  If  you  run," 
tihey  says,  "  you  will  get  shot ;  out  if  you  don't,  we  are  just  going  to  take 
^oii  to  jail,  and  let  you  take  your  trial  at  the  court-house."  So  they 
^^^vere  gone,  I  suppose,  half  an  hour  or  three-quarters,  and  they  came 
Iback  and  they  said,  *'  1  would  take  my  oath,"  he  says,  "  that  every  oue 
^Df  them  got  away  sure  enough."  Then  some  of  them,  made  answer,  he 
s,  ^'  I  told  you  it  would  be  the  best  to  put  them  togethec,  and  then; 
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you  could  carry  them  on,  and  there  would  be  a  chance  to  try  on  thaaia 
jail.^    And  now  they  say  they  are  all  loose  now. 

Q.  Who  was  that?— A.  That  was  the  company,  the  democrats,  if  m 
want  me  to  distinguish  who  they  we:re.  That  was  what  they  said.  Tbey 
said  that  every  one  of  them  got  loose  when  they  came  back  again.  There 
was  four  of  them ;  and  then  I  never  seen  them  any  more  after  that. 

Q.  Is  there  an.ything  else  that  occurred  there  that  you  wish  to  speak 
about  f — A.  That  was  all,  pretty  well,  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  What  became  of  those  men!  If  you  know,  state  what  yoo  knoT 
about  it. — A.  They  carried  them  off  and  they  said  tbey  got  away.  What 
is  to  my  knowledge  to  know  whether  they  did  or  not,"  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  any  disturbance  there!  If  you  know 
anything  else  state  it.— A.  I  believe  that  is  about  all. 

Q.  What  were  the  names  of  these  four  men  that  tbey  arre^^ted  ?— A. 
Jack  Ingraham,  Louis  Ingraham,  Lewis  Morris,  and  Wiley  Niiils. 

Q.  Dave  those  men  ever  been  heard  of  since  f — A.  I  have  beam  peo- 
ple say 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  none  in  the 
world  ;  I  have  never  seen  them. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard  people  say  ! 

(Objected  to  b^  Mr.  McCaskill.    Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  Well,  some  says  that  they  got  loose,  and  some  says 
they  were  killed,  but  for  a  fact  for  my  own  self  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  disturbance  there  during  the  canra^8 
of  last  fall!  If  so,  state  what  it  was. — A.  That  is  about  all,  sir,  so  far 
as  I  know. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  You  are  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  are  you  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am 
ordained. 

Q.  Of  what  church  ! — A.  Methodist  church. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  only  went  to  one  speaking  during  this  canvass, 
and  that  was  at  Fayette,  do  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  saw  nobody  armed  there! — A.  I  saw  nobody  bntsome 
boys.  Well,  now,  I  am  too  fast.  I  think  I  am.  I  saw  a  great  maoj 
have  revolvers,  pistols,  buckled  round  them. 

Q.  You  saw  pistols,  did  you! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  assaulted  or  beaten  there  that  day  f— A.  l^^^ 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  made  to  assault  or  beat  anybody!— A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  weapons  drawn  on  anybody  in  a  rude,  an^,  or 
threatening  manner! — A.  I  heard  that  they  threatened,  so  far  as  that 
was  concerned.  Did  you  ask  me  if  1  heard  of  anybody  being  beaten,  or 
anything  like  that ! 

Q.  No;  I  ask  you  what  you  saw!  You  are  swearing  now  to  what 
you  know  yourself,  and  not  to  what  you  heard ;  and  being  an  honest 
man  and  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I  want  you  to  distinguish  bettreen 
the  two.  I  do  not  want  anything  but  what  you  know  yourself —A.  I 
thought  you  allowed  me  awhile  ago  to  tell  what  I  beard. 

Q.  Answer  the  question. — A.  I  never  saw  it  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  some  colored  people  there  with  pistois  backW 
on  them  ! — A.  No,  sir;  not  a  bit. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  one! — A.  That  I  didn't;  not  one. 
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Q.  Do  not  a  pfreat  many  of  the  colored  people  in  tbat  country  usually 
carry  pistols  when  they  can  get  them  f — A.  They  usually  c«arry  them. 
Ever  since  the  surrender,  it  has  been  overj^  man  had  his  own  gun,  and 
bis  own  pistol,  too,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  Both  black  and  white  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
But  at  a  public  speaking,  and  anything  like  that — if  you  will  allow  me 
to  tell  you,  at  that  time  Mr.  Howard  he  advised  all  the  colored  people 
not  to  bring  any  arms  on  that  day  on  the  grounds. 

Q.  Just  answer  my  question.  You  stated  just  now,  in  answer  to 
questions,  to  Colonel  Pease,  that  there  was  no  disturbance  there  that 
diiy  except  the  noise  of  hurrahing,  whooping,  &c.f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  row  raised  on  the  Piereefleld  place  I — 
A.  On  the  Piercefield.  Not  exactly  on  the  Piercetield  place,  but  on 
Doctor  Adams's  place — joining  Piercefield. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  that  row  was  made? — A.  No,  sir.  I  think 
you  misunderstand  me — if  I  was  there.  I  don't  live  there  on  that 
place ;  but  I  was  carried  there  the  next  morning. 

Q,  You  were  not  present  at  that  time! — A.  Not  when  it  was  started 
at  the  church. 

Q.  When  was  this  man  Chester  shot? — A.  Saturday  morning.  That 
was  on  the  5th.  Saturday  morning,  in  November,  ami  on  Saturday 
night 

Q.  Who  shot  Chester! — A.  I  don't  know.  It  was  laid  to  Dave  Biug- 
mau. 

Q.  Then  you  say  this  crowd  came  there  hunting  for  Biugman,  who 
was  charged  with  having  shot  Chester! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  came  to  Doctor  Adams's  place  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  where  the  religious  meeting  was  that  you  spoke  of! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  shooting  was  this  that  you  say  took  place  about  ten  o'clock 
that  night! — A.  That  was  Mr.  Darden,  a  young  white  gentleman,  got 
shot  that  night,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Was  this  Mr.  Darden  who  was  shot  a  brother  of  the  Captain 
Dnrden  you  referred  to  just  now! — A.  I  think  he  was.  I  don't  know 
exactly;  but  he  was  in  the  family,  I  know. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Darden's  having  been  shot  that  night  was  the  cause  of 
yon  and  those  others  being  arrested  that  night,  an  eflfort  being  made  to 
find  out  who  had  shot  Mr.  Darden  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  see  who  was 
at  the  meeting  that  night. 

Q.  You  were  carried  down  there  and  a  good  character  proven  for  you 
by  the  democrats,  you  say  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  were  discharged  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  four  men,  however,  who  were  arrested  on  suspicion, 
and  carried  to  jail ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  got  away,  or  something  was  done  with  them,  and  yon 
do  not  know  what! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  now  if  you  have  ever  heard  of  either  of  these  four  men 
being  seen  or  heard  of  since.  I  speak  of  the  Ingrahams  and  Morris 
and  the  other  man  you  have  mentioned. — A.  Yes,  sir.  Do  you  want 
me  to  tell  hearsay  now  ! 

Q.  Yes;  I  want  you  to  tell  hearsay  now. — A.  I  hearn  of  Louis  Ingra- 
ham. 

Q.  Where  was  he! — A.  I  don't  know  where  he  was.  I  hearn  people 
say  they  saw  him. 

Q.  Who  did  you  hear  say  they  saw  him  !^A.  I  hearn  some  colored 


Q.  VVbat  were  the  names  of  these  four  men  tb:it  tbey  nrrestci 
3ai:k  IngrahiiQi,  Louis  Ingrubam,  Lewis  Morris,  and  Wiley  Niiii; 

Q.  Have  those  mea  ever  beeu  heard  of  siuce ! — A.  I  Lave  Lea 
pie  aa.v 

Q.  Have  you  aoy  knowledge  of  it  I— A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  uoae 
world ;  I  have  uever  seen  them. 

Q.  What  have  you  heard  people  say  I 

(Objectc;!  to  by  Mr.  McCasbill.    Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  Well,  some  says  that  they  got  loose,  and  somt 
tbey  were  killed,  but  for  a  fant  for  my  own  i>elf  I  doo't  know. 

By  Mr.  Pbase  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  disturbance  there  during  thecal 
of  last  fail!  If  ao,  state  what  it  was. — A.  That  is  about  all,  sir,: 
as  I  know. 

By  Mr.McCASKiLL : 

Q.  Yuu  aro  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  are  yon  Dot  Y — A.  Yes,  Bir; 
ordained. 

Q.  Of  what  church  T — A.  Methodist  cburch. 

Q.  You  state  that  you  only  went  to  onc^  speaking  during  this  cam 
and  that  was  at  Fayette,  do  you  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  saw  nobody  armed  there  T — A.  I  saw  uobody  bnt  s 
boys.  Well,  now,  I  am  too  fast.  I  think  I  am.  I  saw  a  great  n 
have  revolvers,  pistols,  buckled  round  them. 

Q,  You  saw  pistols,  did  you  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  anybody  assaulted  or  beaten  there  that  day f— A.  I 
not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  made  to  assault  or  beat  aoybod;'' 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  weapons  drawn  on  anybody  in  a  mdc,  aopy, 
threatening  manner  t — A.  I  heard  that  tbey  threatened,  so  fur  is 't 
was  concerned.  Did  you  ask  me  if  1  heard  of  anybody  being  btal<%' 
anything  like  that  T  _  ,_ 
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Q.  Do  not  a  pfreat  many  of  the  colored  people  in  tbat  country  usually 
irry  pistols  when  they  can  get  them  "? — A.  They  usually  carry  them. 
Iver  since  the  surrender,  it  has  been  every  man  had  his  own  gun,  and 
is  own  pistol,  too,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  Both  black  and  white f — A.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
Jut  at  a  public  speaking,  and  anything  like  that — if  you  will  allow  me 
)  tell  you,  at  that  time  Mr.  Howard  he  advised  all  the  colored  people 
ot  to  bring  any  arms  on  that  day  on  the  grounds. 
Q.  Just  answer  my  question.  You  stated  just  now,  in  answer  to 
uestions,  to  Colonel  Pease,  that  there  was  no  disturbance  there  that 
Hy  except  the  noise  of  hurrahing,  whooping,  &cJ — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  stated  that  there  was  a  row  raised  on  the  Piercefield  place  I — 
I.  On  the  Piercefield.  Not  exactly  on  the  Piercefield  place,  but  on 
doctor  Adams's  place — joining  Piercefield. 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  that  row  was  made? — A.  No,  sir.    I  think 
ou  misunderstand  me — if  I  was  there.    I   don't  live  there  on   that 
lace ;  but  I  was  carried  there  the  next  morning. 
Q,  You  were  not  present  at  that  time! — A.  Not  when  it  was  started 
b  the  church. 

Q.  When  was  this  man  Chester  shot? — A.  Saturday  morning.  That 
as  on  the  5th.    Saturday  morning,  in  November,  and  on  Saturday 

ght 

Q.  Who  shot  Chester? — A.  I  don't  know.  It  was  laid  to  Dave  Biug- 
an. 

Q.  Then  you  say  this  crowd  came  there  hunting  for  Bingman,  who 
Bs  charged  with  having  shot  Chester  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  came  to  Doctor  Adams's  place  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
<J.  Is  that  where  the  religious  meeting  was  that  you  spoke  of? — A. 
eH,  sir. 

4^.  What  shooting  was  this  that  you  say  took  place  about  ten  o'clock 
^t  night? — A.  That  was  Mr.  Darden,  a  young  white  gentleman,  got 
LOt  that  night,  and  it  was  laid  on  the  colored  people. 
CJ.  Was  this  Mr.  Darden  who  w^as  shot  a  brother  of  the  Captain 
urden  jou  referred  to  just  now? — A.  I  think  he  was.  I  don't  know 
«ctly ;  but  he  was  in  the  family,  I  know. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Darden's  having  been  shot  that  night  was  the  cause  of 
"  and  those  others  being  arrested  that  night,  an  effort  being  made  to 
<i  out  who  had  shot  Mr.  Darden  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  see  who  was 
^he  meeting  that  night. 

2-    You  were  carried  down  there  and  a  good  character  proven  for  you 
ttke  democrats,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
i'     And  yon  were  discharged  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
U     There  were  four  men,  however,  who  were  arrested  on  suspicion, 

c^arried  to  jail  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
!•      And  they  got  away,  or  something  was  done  with  them,  and  yon 

t  know  what? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

State  now  if  you  have  ever  beard  of  either  of  these  four  men 
seen  or  heard  of  since.    I  speak  of  the  Ingrahams  and  I\Iorris 
t:he  other  man  you  have  mentioned. — A.  Yes,  sir.    Do  you  want 
tell  hearsay  now? 
•-     Yes;  I  want  you  to  tell  hearsay  now. — A.  I  hearn  of  Louis  Ingra- 

^'     Where  was  he? — ^A.  I  don't  know  where  he  was.    I  hearn  people 

^liey  saw  him. 

*•    Who  did  you  hear  say  they  saw  him  ? — ^A.  I  hearn  some  colored 
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people  say  so.  Tbey  said  it  was  in  Natches ;  bat  it  was  reported  tbej 
hsul  seen  of  him.    I  never  saw  any  of  them  myself. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  the  rest  of  them  f — A.  No^  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  any  but  Louis  In^raham  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  don't  know  of  their  being  killed! — ^A.  No,  sir;  Idoot 
know. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Darden,  who  was  shot,  get  well,  or  did  he  die  Y— A  He 
died. 

Q.  Did  this  colored  democrat,  Chester,  get  well,  or  did  he  die!— A 
Yes,  sir.     He  wasn't  hurt  much  the  first  time. 

Q.  Was  he  shot  again! — A.  No,  sir;  he  wasn't  hurt  much.  IdoD^ 
know  how  that  anybody  should  raise,  a  fuss  on  him  anyhow,  because  be 
never  did  have  no  principle ;  because  he  was  a  mischief-maker,  aud  be 
was  a  f  usser  even  before  he  was  there ;  and  I  don't  suppose  now,  on  tbat 
place — I  don't  suppose  there  is  a  man  on  the  place,  even  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, where  he  lives,  would  give  Charley  a  good  name. 

Q.  But  that  did  not  give  anybody  a  right  to  shoot  him  downf—A. 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that,  but  I  think  he  was  the  father  of  it,  and  it  is 
a  pity  anybody  would  believe  him. 

Q.  If  he  fathered  it  the  white  democrats  didn't  have  to  father  it,  did 
they  ! — A.  I  say  he  was  the  father  of  the  whole  of  it. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Were  you  there  when  these  parties  set  out  to  Fayette  with  the  foor 
men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  men  were  in  charge  of  those  four  men  ! — A.  Well,  cap- 
tain, I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly,  but  1  suppose  there  must  have  been 
twentv-five  or  thirty. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  they  were  armed. 

Q.  They  had  only  these  four  men  with  them  ! — A.  Only  them  four. 

Q.  And  about  twenty-five,  you  think,  were  armed! — A.  I  think  so; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Lynch  : 

Q.  Did  you  attend  this  meeting  at  Fayette! 

The  Witness.  In  the  time  that  you  spoke  at ! 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Well,  it  was  a  little  late  when  I  got  there,  Mr.  Lynch. 

Q.  You  didn't  see  anything  that  occurred  there  on  that  day,  did  yoaf 
— A.  As  I  told  you,  I  saw  a  good  deal  of  whooping  and  holleriog,  and 
men  that  had  arms,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  or  pistols  buckled 
round  them. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  have  no  objection  to  that,  but  it  is  opening  a  uew 
matter,  and  the  examination  will  be  prolonged. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Lynch.)  Are  the  democrats  of  the  county,  as  a  general 
rule,  armed  !    Do  they  have  armed  organizations  ! 

The  Witness.  Does  they  do  it ! 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir.    Hiive  they  armed  organizations! — A.  Yes,8ir. 

(J.  They  are  all  armed,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  is  concernwl,  are 
they  not ! — A.  So  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Are  the  colored  people  armed  as  an  organization! — A.  No, sir; 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  many  political  meetings  during  the  last  campaign! 
—  A.  The  only  one  was  the  day  you  was  there.  I  should  have  went,  hot 
there  was  always  a  stretching  of  a  fuss;  and  I  didn't  like  that,  andl 
didn't  go. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  produced  this  expectation  of  there  being  a  fassf 
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Was  it  in  conseqaence  of  the  threateniog  attitade  of  the  democrats, 
they  being  armed? — A.  Indeed  it  was. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  object  to  that  style  of  asking  qaestious.  You  are 
putting  the  words  into  the  witnesses  mouth. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  The  question  had  been  stated  and  asked  me.  I  could 
have  answered  it  before,  but  I  didn't  see  anything  like  bringing  up  some- 
thing  

By  Mr.  Lynch  : 

Q.  I  only  asked  you,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  if  they  were 
not  armed.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
democrats  of  the  county  are  armed  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  know,  of  your  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the  colored 
people  are  not! — ^A.  No,  sir;  and  I  don't  suppose  they  will  deny  it 
themselves,  being  armed.  I  don't  think  they  will ;  it  is  too  plain  a 
thing. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  How  many  of  those  armed  organizations  did  you  ever  see  going 
about  in  a  body  f  Did  you  ever  see  them  drill  or  musterf — A.  I  never 
seen  them  drill. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  one  of  their  meetings  ? — A.  I  never  attended 
but  one 

Q.  How  do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  there  are  armed 
organizations  there  f— A.  It  is  supposed  that  they  meet,  and  they  have 
invited  me  out  to  come  and  hear  them. 

Q.  To  come  to  those  military  organizations! — A.  Their  speaking.  I 
have  seen  them  with  my  own  eyes.  I  don't  suppose  they  deny  it,  neither. 
1  don't  think  they  would. 

Q.  You  have  seen  them  with  pistols  buckled  around  them,  as  you 
stated  just  now  Y — A.  And  their  guns,  too. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  ever  see  them,  and  at  what  points  did 
you  see  them  f — A.  1  saw  them  at  the  time  I  told  you,  and  other  times. 
There  was  a  time  there  in  Fayette  that  they  was  expecting 

Q.  What  time  was  that! — A.  I  disremember  exactly. 

Q.  I  thought  you  stated  just  now  that  you  only  attended  one  meet- 
ing at  Fayette  ! — A.  I  told  you  I  only  staid  at  one  meeting.  The  re- 
publicans was  to  have  a  meeting  once,  and  I  know  I  saw  it  then,  a 
banging,  so — I  don't  suppose  it  is  a  secret  thing,  anything  as  plain  as 
that.  I  don't  suppose  they  will  deny  it.  I  don't  want  to  tell  no  more 
than  what  is  so. 

Q.  Who  were  the  officers  in  those  organizations!  Do  you  know 
them  f — A.  No  more  than  I  have  told  you — Captain  Dardeii. 

Q.  You  didn't  explain  to  Senator  Pease  about  that.  State  whether 
or  not  Darden  was  called  captain  by  virtue  of  the  office  that  he  held  at 
that  time,  or  whether  it  was  an  old  military  title  that  he  brought  home 
from  the  war? — A.  I  think  I  mentioned  to  the  captain  that  I  didn't 
know  whether  it  was  now — whether  it  was  in  that  time,  or  whether  it 
was  before.  I  think,  though,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  was  captain 
before. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  fact  that  Darden  was  a  captain  of  a  bat- 
tery during  the  war  ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were  calling  him  captain  on 
account  of  that  old  title,  or  whether  it  was  an  office  that  he  held  that 
day  f — A.  Nd,  sir.  They  have  been  calling  him  that  ever  since  I  have 
known  him. 
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Q.  He  has  beeD  called  captain  ever  since  you  have  known  him !— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  threatened  if  you  came  here  to  give  testimooy 
belore  this  committee,  by  anybody? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wasn't  threatendl 
1  met  Mr.  DaveniK)rt  as  I  started  here.  That  was  in  town,  and  I  spoke 
to  him.  and  I  asked  him,  "  Did  you  understand  that  I  was  summoned  to 
Washington  City  F  He  said  he  was.  Said  he,  •' 1  reckon  I  knew  it 
before  you  did."  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  1  don't  know  what  to  do  about  go- 
ing." '^  Well,"  said  he,  "  why  T  I  will  just  tell  it  like  be  said.  '*  Well." 
said  I,  becase  I  have  some  property  here  and  my  children  is  here.aud 
I  am  trying  to  get  more,  and  I  don't  know  whether  you  would  let  me 
come  back  or  not."  Said  he,  ^*  Yes ;  you  go  on  and  come  back  again.'' 
Him  and  Mr.  Curley  was  together.  Says  he,  "  You  have  as  nuicb  right 
to  go  and  come  as  Kearus.  They  are  all  there.  You  and  Kearu*  are 
going  together  and  you  can  come  back;"  but, says  be,  "you  can  tell 
w  hat  you  know ;  and  that  you  don't  know,  you  needa^t  tell  anything 
about  it." 

Mr.  Pease.  That  is  enough.  I  want  you  to  say  whether  they  made 
any  threats. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.  He  told  me  to  go  like  a  freeman,  and  coiDe 
back.    That  is  what  he  said. 

Thomas  W.  Hunt  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pease: 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside? — Answer.  Jefferson  County,  Mis- 
sissippi. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  resident  of  that  county  T — A  From  my 
youth  up. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  in  the  county  ! — A.  1  am  saper- 
intendent  of  education  of  the  county,  and  a  trustee  of  Alconi  Uuiver- 
sitv — the  State  Universitv. 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  planting-interests  there! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  election  of  1875  in  your  county  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir,  I  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  character  of  that  election  and  the  canvass  preced- 
ing the  election! — A.  My  recollection  of  it  is  that  in  our  county 

Q.  I  have  reference  only  to  that  county. — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was 
an  election  for  State  senator.  There  was  a  division  iu  the  republican 
party  upon  the  question  of  the  nomination  of  a  State  senator.  A  man 
named  McGlure,  who  had  formerly  held  the  position,  was  renominated 
by  the  republican  party,  and  upon  his  renomination  there  was  a  8plit 
or  bolt  in  the  party.  There  were  charges  pending  against  Mr.  McClore 
at  the  time,  and  many  republicans  joined  in  fighting  him.  1  was  one  of 
them. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  election  in  1875  in  that  county  T— A. 
The  regular  nominee  of  the  republican  party  was  elected. 

Bv  Mr.  McCaskill: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  McClure  ! — A.  McClure. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  There  was  no  violence,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  in  the  eleetioo  of 
1875  in  your  ovm  county,  was  there! — A.  No,  sir;  none  at  all. 

Q.  And  the  county  went  republican,  I  understand  you  to  say  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yon  take  any  part  in  tbe  presidential  election  and  the  canvass 
of  187G  ! — A.  I  did,  but  very  little.  I  will  state  tliis.  that  being  super- 
intendent of  education,  I  announced  that  I  did  not  care  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  politics  of  the  county,  and  consequently  I  made  no  speeches. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  election  in  187G  in  your  county  ? — A. 
It  was  largely  democratic. 

Q  Do  you  recollect  the  majority? — A.  I  can  tell  by  reference  to 
some  notes. 

Mr.  Pease.  Approximate  it.    I  am  not  particular  about  the  number. 

Tbe  Witness.  I  think  probably  there  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
eight  hundred  majority,  democratic. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reasons  for  the  change  in  the  vote  in  that 
county  ? — A.  I  can  by  reference  to  extracts  from  our  local  papers,  which 
were  published  from  time  to  tinie  during  the  canvass. 

Q.  State  in  your  own  opinion  what  produced  the  change  in  the  politi- 
cal sentiment  of  the  people  of  your  county  as  expressed  at  tbe  ballot- 
box  last  November. 

The  Witness.  Do  yon  mean  as  to  the  result! 

Mr.  Pease.  What  causes  led  to  or  brought  about  this  result. 

The  Witness.  To  the  change  in  the  votes,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  think  it  was  mainly  through  intimidation. 

Q.  State  the  character  of  the  intimidation  practiced  in  your  county 
which  produced  the  result  you  referred  to. — A.  There  were  no  meetings 
allowed  to  be  held  in  the  county,  except  with  the  understanding  that 
men  from  the  other  side  would  be  present — ^under  the  general  expecta- 
tion that  where  there  were  two  meetings  insisted  upon  in  that  way  there 
would  be  a  collision. 

Q.  What  was  the  tone  of  the  press  in  your  county  during  that  can- 
vass!— A.  I  thought  it  very  violent. 

Mr.  McOaskill.  I  object  to  .that  question. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  State  what  you  know  as  to  the  tone  and  character 
of  the  press. — A.  I  have  some  extracts  here.  Thi^se  are  from  the  two 
leading  papers — I  might  say  the  only  ones — published  in  my  county. 
They  are  both  democratic  papers.  This  is  from  the  Fayette  Chronicle 
of  July  14. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  object  to  those,  also,  on  the  ground  that  the  papers 
are  not  complete,  there  being  only  scraps  of  them  ;  and  the  same  proof 
should  be  required  before  the  introduction  of  them  as  would  be  required 
in  court. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  This  article  that  you  propose  to  submit  you 
clipped  from  that  paper,  did  you  ! — A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  paper  is  it! — A.  This  is  the  Fayette  Chronicle  of  July  14. 

Q.  You  may  submit  that. — A.  Shall  I  read  it! 

Q.  Yes,  sir ;  read  it. — A.  It  is  : 

The  foUowiof^  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  last  meeting^  of  the  demo- 
cratic executive  committee  of  Jeifersou  County : 

**  Whereas  since  the  acts  of  Confi^ress  reconstructing^  the  Southern  States,  and  the  amend- 
xnents  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Southern  States  have  been  cursed  by  in- 
competent and  corrupt  persons  filling  the  different  offices  in  said  States,  and  whereas  this 
evil  mifi^ht  have  been  avoided  in  a  great  measure  if  the  property-holders  of  the  Southern 
States  bad  not  become  surety  for  these  parties :  Therefore,  be  it 

**  Resolved^  That  in  future  we  recommend  to  the  democrats  of  Jefierson  County  to  ab- 
stain from  becoming  surety  for  any  one  who  has  not  enrolled  himself  as  a  democrat. 
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**  Retolved  further  J  That  each  democratic  club  in  tbis  C4)niitj  impress  this  npoD  tbetnenii 
members,  that  the  evils  Darned  in  the  above  preamble  msy  not  occur  again. 

*'  Resolted,  That  the  secretary  of  this  executive  committee  furnish  each  cinbin  thecoB^ 
with  a  copy  of  the  preamble  and  resolutions  with  a  request  that  they  approve  the  iamt 

"GEO.  TORREY, 

"  Wm.  D.  Torrey, 

Secretary" 

Another  is,  ^^  The  Eads  in  Conncil."    I  will  read  that : 

RADS  IN  COUNCIL. 

On  last  Saturday  about  ten  o*clock,  Caleb  Collier,  the  kin^  of  the  Bend,  marched  bis 
cohorts  into  town  headed  by  that  everlasting  fife  and  drum.  Upon  inqniriog  we  lesrsed  it 
was  to  be  a  meetinc^  to  indorse  the  delefjrates  to  the  Vicksburprh  convention  f^eiecred  i  ^ 
days  agro  in  McClure*s  back  room.  The  meotintr  was  **  largely  "  attended  by  aboatibfir 
of  Caleb's  satellites  from  the  Bend,  and  a  few  old  bummers  aronnd  town,  Jim  Censor  vA 
Bob  Smith,  from  Rodney.  Caleb  said  indorse,  and  they  indorsed.  A  few  resolutions  ven 
read  by  Mike  Howard.  McClure,  H.  B.,  said  vote  for  them,  and  they  voted  for  them.  Tto 
ratification  meeting  was  then  ordered  by  M.  Howard  to  adjourn  and  organize  a  ouiM-tiieft- 
ing.  and  it  was  done.  And  James,  of  Kodney,  arose  and  orated.  Now,  Jim  has  got  a  good 
deal  of  sophistry  about  him;  he  knows  just  how  tar  to  go  to  keep  from  telling  a  lie, but 
leaves  the  same  impression  upon  the  nig  s  mind  as  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  hare  Tied. 
Now,  we  don*t  say  James  lied,  but  he  strung  tocrether  such  a  tissue  of  misrepreseoistitBi 
that  it  took  a  very  acute  and  sophisHcal  mind  to  divide  the  false  from  the  tnie. 

After  the  honorable  representative  sat  down,  McClure  was  loudly  called  for.  Mc.tsM 
them  the  time  had  not  arrived  for  speeches.  Now,  we  had  as  well  tell  the  rads  right  here  to 
stop  that  McClure  business ;  that  McClure  has  held  bis  lastofiice  in  Jefferson  Countr.  Aor 
legitimate  business  that  he  may  undertake  is  all  O.  K.,  but  oo  more  ofiice  for  Mc.  7^ 
boys  say  so.    The  boys  mean  it. 

Q.  That  extract  which  you  have  read  is  from  a  democratic  paper!— 
A.  Ye8,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  nextf — A.  The  next  is  from  the  Standard,  which  is 
also  published  in  Fayette. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  Y — ^A.  This  is  of  August  25. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 
Q.  August  25,  1876  f— A.  1876 ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 
Q.  Read  the  article. — A.  It  is  : 

Brother  Chronicle,  let's  take  another  look  at  that:  If  Brutus  killed  C«e$ar,  ^nottbit 
he  loved  Caesar  less,  but  Rome  more,"  stew  his  friend,  whom  he  loved^  out  of  s  nn^ftr 
love  for  hi8  cimntry  :  **  a  fortiori,"  how  hardly  shall  McClure  escape,  who  has  nciiber  fnti 
nor  luve  *.o  act  as  a  check  upon  the  patriot,  who  not  only  loves  his  country,  but  dufiia 
McClure  (poliMcally)  harder  than  he  loves  his  country  f     '*  How  is  that  for  high  7'^ 

Q.  Who  was  the  Mr.  McClure  who  is  referred  to  ? — A.  Mr.  McClnre 
is  the  gentleman  who  had  formerly  run  for  the  senate,  and  of  whom  I 
spoke  last. 

Q.  A  republican  ! — A.  He  is  a  republican. 

Q.  What  is  the  next  you  have  ? — A.  Here  is  another  one, 

RADICAL  MEETING.— DEMOCRATIC  SPEARING. 


• 


On  Saturday,  the  19th  instant,  the  radical  party  of  Jefferson  County  were  to  hsTelnd  k 
mass-meeting  in  Fayette — speaking,  pole-raising,  &c.  As  the  day  approached,  rumors  bet*8 
to  fly  rapidly  through  the  community  that  the  negroes  were  all  ordered  to  C4>m6  to  to«D(* 
that  day  with  arms.  Now,  who  gave  them  that  order  is  more  than  we  are  at  present  pre- 
pared to  say,  but  suspicion  points  very  plainly  to  one  Allen  Parker,  a  negro  magistrate  ib 
the  Dennisville  precinct,  who  has  been  beard  to  make  on  similar  occasions  speeches  of  tbe 
most  incendiary  chnracter,  breathing  all  over  with  a  spirit  of  war  between  the  rac^.  AtsH 
events,  we  heard  the  report  from  all  directions,  and  it  came  in  such  unquestionable  sbspe 
that  it  became  to  us  a  sacred  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  families  to  make  arniDge(D«>i> 
to  meet  the  issue  that  they  had  made.     Consequently,  on  Saturday  morning  eatijr  t^ 
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was  a  gathering  of  the  clans.  Everj  hill  and  hollow  of  oar  old  county  was  represented. 
Claiborne^  too,  with  the  gallant  boys  from  Port  Gibson,  and  the  host  of  uuterrified  from 
Brandywiue,  and  the  blue-shirts  from  Flower  Hill,  all  were  here,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
eeven  hundred,  armed  and  equipped  for  any  emergency.  The  radicals  decided  not  to  have 
their  meeting  and  pole-raising.  The  town  was  filled  with  negroes.  No  hard  word  or  act 
of  violence  was  offered  to  them.  Everything  passed  off  most  pleasantly.  About  1 1  o'clock 
we  turned  it  into  a  democratic  meeting,  and  eloquent  and  patriotic  speeches  were  made  by 
Captain  Lewis,  General  Vertner,  and  Mr.  John  Martin,  of  Claiborne  County,  and  Judge 
Sbacklefurd,  of  Fayette.  The  colored  people  appeared  to  be  very  highly  interented  and 
pleased,  and  after  the  speaking  was  over  a  large  number  of  them  Joined  the  democratic 
partv. 

This  meeting  had  a  good  effect  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  showfd  to  the  white  people 
that  but  one  bugle-blast  proclaiming  danger,  and  from  every  hill-top  and  verdant  valley  there 
sprang  into  life  a  determined  man,  armed  and  ready  for  the  conflict;  and  it  showed  to  the 
negroes  that  they  can*t  catch  the  white  man  napping. 

Q.  What  is  the  date  of  that  ?— A.  This  is  August  25,  1876. 

Q.  From  what  paper  was  it  taken  f — A.  It  is  from  the  Clirouicle.  I 
will  read  next  an  article  headed  ^^  Minutes  of  the  Greenville  democratic 
club,  August  16, 1876." 

By  Mr.  McGaskill  : 

Q.  Are  you  reading  from  the  same  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  the  same 
paper  and  same  date. 

MINUTES  OF  THE  GREENVILLE  DEMOCRATIC  CLUB,   AUGUST   16,    1876. 

Meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  president,  (Wm.  Thompson,)  when  the  business  be- 
fore the  clnb  was  as  follows  : 

Moved  that  the  uniform  for  the  club  shall  consist  of  pants  and  shirts,  and  that  white  lin- 
sey  pants  and  blue  flannel  shirts  with  buif  trimmings  snail  be  the  uniform  rccognizf^i. 

On  motion,  the  president  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one  to  wait  on  Mrssrs.  Forman  & 
Tnnstall,  merchants,  and  purchase  for  the  175  yards  of  blue  flannel  and  150  yards  of  white 
linsey,  with  trimmings  sufiicieut  for  the  club. 

The  following  members  of  the  club  were  appointed  by  the  president  as  a  committee  on 
speaking,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  the  meetings  of  our  political  enemies  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  all  errors  and  nibirepresentations  from  their  speakers.  They  are  instructed  to  be 
vj^rilttnt.  active,  and  deteiinaied  ;  when  in  the  right,  to  be  positive  and  undaunted. 

W.  K.  Penny,  (chairman,)  J.  O  Hammett,  Abijah  Hunt,  J.  L.  Batchelor,  W.  J.  Powell,C. 
H.Gates,  M. P. McGary,  C.B.Scott,  B. L. Dobyns,  W.  J.  Gibson,  W.  L.  Harper,  and  L. 
H.  Brown. 

The  following  committee  was  selected  to  procure  and  have  on  the  grounds  a  suitable  pole 
by  ibe  I4ib  of  September. 

Jas.  L.  Batchelor,  (chairman,)  Abijah  Hunt,  L.  H.  Brown,  Albert  Arnette,  and  A.  B. 
Scott. 

The  following  members  were  appointed  a  committee  of  '"challengers."  whose  duty  it 
aball  be  to  attend  the  polls  in  Fayette  on  the 23d  inst.:  J.  O.  Hammett,  (chairman,)  John  F. 
West,  and  W.J.Powell. 

On  motion,  the  accounts  for  book,  badges,  flags,  &.C.,  be  allowed,  and  an  order  on  treas- 
urer for  payment  of  same. 

Movod  and  seconded  that  each  member  pay,  on  or  before  next  regular  meeting,  the  sum  of 
one  dollar  in  the  treasury  for  contingent  expenses. 

Motioned  to  adjourn  to  meet  on  Saiurday  next,  the  26th  insL 

J.  O,  HAMMETT.  Sec 

Q.  Have  you  aoy  others  ? — A.  The  next  tbat  I  will  read,  iu  answer 
to  that,  is  this,  from  the  Fayette  Chronicle  of  September  15 : 

PATRONIZE    YOUR  FRIENDS. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  the  indifference  that  is  shown  by  our  people  in  regard  to  what  is  their 
daty  in  this  great  and  important  strugerle  that  is  now  approaching  and  will  reach  its  climax 
on  the  7th  day  of  November  next.  We  don't  want  our  readers  to  misunderstand  in  this 
matter,  nor  do  we  mean  to  say  that  any  of  the  good  citizens  of  Fayette  and  vicinity  ever  fail 
to  do  their  duty  when  they  becon'e  convinced  what  their  duty  is.  But  they  should  consider — 
look  around  them  and  see  what  they  could  do,  or  what  they  could  have  undone  that  would 
make  our  party  a  vote  at  the  next  election.  In  other  words,  there  are  *'mauy  ways  of 
kiliiog  a  cat  besides  drowning  it." 
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Don't  the  other  side  do  everything  they  can,  and  haven't  they  been  for  y«:ar8  past  n*iB^ 
every  disreputable  means  in  their  powi;r  to  deprrade  the  respectable  people  of  the  conntr. 
and  to  elect  to  hi^h  placres  men  corrupt  and  dishonest  ?  Now  is  onr  time  to  retaliate— "«» 
figfht  the  devil  with  fire."  A  few  weeks  afro  we  wrote  an  article  direc4*?d  to  the  ^r->p]y.n»r. 
chants,  (on  a  future  occasion  will  say  more  in  regard  to  them.)  We  now  prop«^-<*  to  cIf^s 
this  to  the  citizens  of  Fayette.  Many  of  us  ha^e  in  our  employ  servants,  gardener*^,  port^ 
wtf^oners,  <&(*.,  known  to  be  strong  republicans.  No  argument  will  they  listen  *i\  bar  p^r- 
8i.Mtently  refuse  to  go  with  the  white  people,  thereby  becoming  our  open  and  HVo*ved  ewtnif^i 
We  have  tVieuds  among  *he  colored  people;  men  who  stick  to  us  and  vote  with  n5.  Gin 
to  these  men  your  busipess ;  make  them  your  wagoners,  your  hostlers,  your  porters,  and  tout 
gardeners  It  inay  put  you  to  some  little  trouble  and  inconvenience  at  firnr,  bat  rfmemUf 
this  matter  not  only  affects  you,  but  it  affects  your  neighbors  and  friends.  If  your  emplovf^ 
won't  now  imuiediniely  join  the  democratic  clubs,  turn  them  off;  get  men  that  aieiHii 
friends,  and  that  will  act  with  as.  There  is  no  necessity  of  putting  this  matter  off  from  Jtj 
to  (lay  ;  now  is  the  time.     Argument  fails  with  them  ;  try  their  pockets  and  their  Mom«i.*ba. 

We  hope  we  will  see  some  gentleman  of  our  town  more  patriotic  than  his  neighb*  r*  suit 
this  matter.  Next  issue  we  propose,  if  no  steps  are  taken  in  this  direction,  to  call  the  ntioei 
of  a  few  colored  men  of  our  town  who  are  so  completely  wrapped  up  in  radiralism  as  t  >  iw- 
sistentjy  remain  the  enemies  of  the  white  people,  and  try  if  a  direct  appeal  to  the  r  emploven 
won't  do  some  good.    Those  that  are  not  with  us  are  against  us.     Patronize  your  fiicods. 

Q.  State  wliat  tbe  next  is,  and  what  paper  it  is  from. — A.  The  neit 
is  cut  from  the  Fyyette  Chronicle. 
Q.  Uf  what  date  ? — A.  It  is  headed  November  3,  1876. 

DOWN  TO  BREAD  AND  MEAT. 


It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  outsiders  that  the  intelligent  land-owoers  of  tbii 
and  kindred  States  should  permit  themselves  to  be  ridden  over  rough-shod  by  tbe  le«9t  in- 
telligent and  most  dependent  class  of  labor  in  the  United  Sia'es.  For  years  we  have  al- 
lowed our  desire  for  a  peaceful  living  to  get  the  better  of  our  judgment,  not withstaoOiDf 
that  the  folly  of  pampering  up  a  species  o\'  buzzard,  who  desire  nothing  but  our  cH;ni>sto 
feed  upon,  has  become  more  and  more  apparent  every  day.  The  offense  has  at  la^r,  how. 
ever,  become  so  rank  we  can  stand  it  no  longer.  The  radical  Ethiopian  must  either  sbfd 
his  political  and  moral  skin,  or  dust  out  of  this.  We  are  determio^  to  have  qj  more  of 
him.  His  thieving  presence  stands  in  the  way  of  a  hundred  and  one  industries  wh>ch  tbe 
integrity  of  our  country  might  profitably  engage  in.  He  is  a  hinderance  to  an  iniel- 
ligent  and  upright  administration  of  our  affairs.  He  keeps  the  country  in  a  continiMl 
state  of  turmoil,  and  is  altogether  and  entirely  beyond  enaurance.  He  would  not  be  al- 
lowed in  any  northern  community  to  cut  up  the  capers  he  has  been  catting  here  for  tbe 
last  s(  ven  or  eight  years  two  successive  weeks.  Spoiled  by  the  attainment  o(  tbe  difrnit}  o^ 
citizenship,  he  has  become  worse  than  useless  ;  he  is  a  positive  drawback.  Cotton-housM 
have  to  be  bolted  and  barred,  corn^cribs  guarded  with  rifles,  livestock  goaded  with  cbaiDftod 
yoke,  while  he  reclines  in  delicious  laziness,  conscious  of  but  one  binding  duty— '*  Vonc' 
de  right  out  squar'  'publican  ticket." 

This  sort  of  conduct  must  stop,  and  at  once.  The  merchant  says  so,  and  so  does  tbe 
landed  capitalist. 

The  merchants  of  Fayette  have  already  agreed  to  take  a  stand  snch  as  is  included  in  tbe 
following  resolutions  of  the  citizens  of  district  No.  1. 

In  presenting  these  resolutions,  we  would  express  to  our  friends  of  district  No.  1  oar  ad- 
miration for  their  hearing  in  this  matter.  To  mnny  of  them,  we  have  no  doubt,  this  re«olTe 
may  prove  a  tempory  h)8K,  but  in  the  end  it  will  prove  profitable;  and  they  have  also  tbe 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  thev  have  nobly  performed  a  duty  to  society  and  earned  tbe 
gratitude  of  this  community.  I'hree  cheers  and  a  tiger,  we  say,  for  the  merchants  aud 
planters  of  district  No.  1. 

DISTRICT  NO.  1  BRINGS  THEIR  NOSB  TO  THE  GRINDSTONE. 

**At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  district  No.  1,  in  the  county  of  Jefferson,  on  tbe  31st  daj 
of  October,  1H7G,  held  at  Zion  Hill,  Mr.  D.  H.  Cameron  was  called  to  the  chair,  aod  Mr. 
George  A.  McDonald  was  appointed  secretary. 

* 'After  the  object  of  the  meeting  had  been  thorougbly  explained,  the  chair  appointed  L.  J- 
Osborne,  H.J.  Fuirley,  A.  M.  McCailum,  J.  S.  McCormick,  W.  K.  Newman,  J.  C.  Wii- 
kinson,  and  W.  Maddux  a  committee  to  draught  resolutions  expressive  of  the  oHject  of  tbe 
meeting. 

**  litioivcd.  That  we,  in  moss-meeting,  have  unanimously  agreed  that  we  will  Dok>c^ 
furnish,  clothe,  feed,  hire,  or  rent  to  any  person  who  is  politically  opposed  to  us,  or  vbt 
will  vote  against  us  in  the  coming  election,  regaidless  of  race  or  color. 
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**  P^solredy  That  we  are  unanimous  in  disconntenancio^  any  person  or  community  who 
will  persist  in  violating  the  above  resolutions,  and  we  propose  it  shall  not  be  permitted. 

**  iiesotvedj  That  wo  will  lend  our  aid  and  eucoura^^ement  to  those  who  havu  deserted  the 
enemy*8  camp  and  joined  our  ranks,  and  persistently  solicit  all  others  to  join  in  with* us. 
**  liesolved,  That  these  resolutions  take  effect  when  present  contracts  expire. 

**D.  H.  CAMERON. 

"S.  J.  OSBORNE. 

•*A.  M.  McCALLUM. 

**\V.  R.  NEWMAN. 

»*J.  C    WILKINSON. 

*'  W.  MADDUX." 

!Now  I  will  read  one  headed  "  Ebenezer  Endorses." 
Q.  Is  that  tiom  the  same  paper  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  same  date  and  same 
paper. 

EBKNEZBR   ENDORSES. 

We  were  exceeding^ly  p^ratified  on  the  reception  of  the  following?  resolution  from  district 
No.  2,  si^ed  by  every  property- holder  in  the  district.  Wo  wonid  express  to  Messrs.  Mc- 
Donnell and  Johnson,  presidents  of  the  Ebenezer  and  Bethel  clubs,  the  pleasure  that  we, 
in  common  with  all  citizens,  experience  from  this  evidence  that  the  district  Is  bent  on  a  v\g' 
orous  and  telling  canvass.  A  short  time  ago  our  coiresp(»ndent  from  this  district  was 
grumbling  at  the  apathy  exhibited  by  its  people.  ^*Ebenezer's  blood  is  now  up,*'  and  we 
expect  nothing  less  than  an  almost  solid  democratic  vote  from  her.  Keep  it  up,  gentlemen. 
We're  everlastingly  bound  to  win: 

*'At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  district  No.  2,  Ebenezer  precinct,  it  was  unanimously — 

** Resolved  That  we,  the  undersigned,  heartily  endorse  and  pledge  our  united  snpport  to  the 
resolutions  of  district  No.  I,  in  mass  meeting  of  the  citizens,  assembled  on  the  3l8t  of  Oc- 
tober. IH76,  at  Zion  Hill. 

'*R.V.  McDonnell,  D.  H.  Montgomery,  G.  A.  Guice.W.  J.  Guice,  J.  H.  Moore,  L.  B.  Costley, 
W.  M.  Shaw,  S.  W.  Diirdeu,  .Jam«  s  Harley,  W,  E.  McPberson,  W.  T.  Sims,  Bolls  Johnson,  B. 
F.  Hanns,  Walter  McClure,  T.  J.  Youngblood,  George  Moore,  George  Johns(»n,  W.  A.  Hack- 
ler,  C.  J.  Liddell,J.  W.  Scott,  Labe  Johnson,  W.  B.  Johnson,  C.  R.  Montgomery,  Dave 
McClure." 

That  is  all  of  those  articles. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ol  any  meetings  held  in  the  county  during  the  last 
presidential  campaign  by  the  caiuiidate  for  Congress  on  tlie  republican 
ticket  ?  If  so,  ytate  what  you  know  of  those  meetings. — A.  I  know  that 
there  were  meetings  held.    I  never  attended  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  efforts  being  made  to  prevent  Mr.  Lynch 
speaking!  If  so,  state  what  they  were. — A.  In  the  same  way;  my  ob- 
servation, of  course,  was  confined  mainly  to  my  reading  of  our  local 
papers. 

Mr.  Pease.  You  may  present  any  evidence  you  have  of  any  attempt 
made  by  the  press  of  that  county  to  prevent  free  discussion. 

The  Witness.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Fiiyette  Chronicle  of 
October  20th :  ^ 

John  R.  Lynch  speaks  in  Fayette  on  the  28th  iust.  Men  of  Jefferson,  remember  the 
day — *28th  inst.  Lynch  is  the  leader  of  the  radical  party  in  this  district.  Lynch  is  the 
man  that  attempts  to  malign  the  fair  name  of  the  gallant  Chalmers.  Lynch  is  the  man  that 
attempts  by  his  speeches  to  raise  a  race  conflict.    Remember  the  day — 'iSth  inst. 

Q.  Who  is  the  Mr.  Lynch  referred  to  in  that  article  ! — A.  He  is  the 
iioniinee  of  the  republican  party,  or  was  at  that  time,  for  Kepresentative 
in  Congress. 

Q.  What  is  his  position  now! — A.  He  is  now  Representative  in  Con- 
gress. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  articles  on  that  subject  that  you  wish  to  sub- 
mit ? — A.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  Chronicle  of  October  27: 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Hon.  John  R.  Lynch  in  Rodney  ou  Tuesday  last.  Mr. 
Lynch  wished  to  have  a  quiet  discu}«sion  of  the  issues  before  the  people,  tbut  day,  but  our 
side  decided  no,  and  we  think  they  were  right.    No  joint  discussion  with  men  of  their  party. 
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No  affiliation  with  men  who  attempt,  by  every  word  and  act  of  their  lives,  to  f^  agaiustevfff 
true  interest  of  the  people  of  our  couijtry. 

Mr.  Lyueh  decided  Dot  to  make  a  speech  in  Fayette  on  Tuet^day  last.     He  is  to  be  a 
Fayetttt  on  Saturday  next,  for  the  purpose  of  atJdressing  liia  coDstituencs. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill: 

Q.  Is  tluit  which  you  propose  to  read,  from  the  Chronicle  still!— A. 
Yes,  sir;  this  is  from  the  Fayette  Chrouicle  of  November  30;  it  is 
headed,  *'  Last  Saturday." 

LAST  SATURDAY. 

Saturday,  the  28th  iDst.,wa8  the  day  that  Hon.  John  Lynch  was  to  have  spokes  ii 
Fayette,  and  aUo,  by  previous  appointment,  the  democrats  were  to  have  a  meetiog.  Earij 
in  the  mornin)^  the  crowd  bt>((an  to  gather  from  all  directions,  and  at  abont  11  oVloekbPth 
parties  formed  their  line  of  march,  and,  with  banners  flyirg,  paraded  the  stref'ts.  Tbe  crovd 
finally  wound  up  in  front  of  the  colored  church,  where  an  improvised  stand  (a  wa^>o)  m 
used  as  a  rostrum.  M.  Howard,  a  deputy  United  States  marshal,  who,  by  the  whj.tis 
marshal  of  the  dav  on  the  republican  side,  called  the  meeting^  to  order.  At  his  request  Hob. 
G.  W.  Sliackleford,  C.  Pintard,  R.  H.  Truly,  and  our  sberiff,  J.  B.  McCormick,  were  ioriied 
to  the  stand.  Defore  Mr.  Lynch  was  introduced  R.  H.  Truly  made  a  few  remarks, and  vkcd 
the  immense  crowd  to  keep  quiet  and  give  Mr.  Lynch  a  hearing.  So  also  did  Judgt^  ^laekk* 
ford.  Mr.  Lynch  was  then  introduced,  and  the  first  few  remarks  of  bis  addre$.<«  were  so  is* 
teresting  and  put  everybody  in  such  tip-top  spirits  that  they  be^an  to  langh  and  applaud  ia 
soch  a  heartfelt  manner  that  Mr.  Lynch  took  his  seat.  He  only  occupi*^  the  stand  tboat 
ten  minutes.  Everything  passed  off  quietly,  and  if  Mr.  Lynch  had  persisted,  then*  is  n 
doubt  that  in  a  few  minutes  the  exuberance  of  spirits  manifested  hy  his  audience  would  batrt 
passed  off,  and  he  could  have  made  his  lit'le  speech.  The  crowd  then  adjonmel  to  tbedeio^- 
cratic  stand,  and  speeches  were  made  by  Mr.  Pintard,  Judge  Shack leford,  and  others,  witli 
great  effect  The  day  passed  off  pleasantly,  and  i^as  one  of  the  moat  successful  democnik 
meetings  we  have  bad  during  this  canvass. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  What  meeting  was  this  ?  Was  it  a  regular  appointment  that  Mr. 
Lynch  had  ou  that  day,  or  was  it  a  democTatic  meeting:  f — A.  O,  no;  it 
was  a  regular  appointment,  I  think,  announced  some  time  before  in  the 
papers  for  Mr.  Lynch. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  believe  tbe  article  tbere  stated  that  by  previous 
appointment  the  democrats  were  to  have  a  meeting  the  same  day. 

The  Witness.  Possibly  they  were.    The  extract  may  state  that. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Will  you  state  whether  you  know  of  any  Jinned 
political  organizations  in  the  county  of  Jefferson  ;  and,  if  so,  state  what 
you  know  of  their  proceedings  in  the  late  presidential  canvass.— A. 
Well,  h\Vj  I  know  that  almost  all  of  the  organizations  were  arme<l.  It 
is  a  very  cotnmon  thing  for  the  people  to  carry  arms  theiC.  They  carry 
side-arms,  and  are  armed,  I  think,  all  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know.  Per- 
sonally I  know  very  little.  The  most  t#at  I  know  is  from  these  ex- 
tracts. I  ought  to  have  said  that  during  the  mouth  of  October  I  was 
absent  from  the  county. 

Q.  Have  you  any  evidence  of  their  proceedings  from  the  democratic 
newspapers  published  in  that  county  !  If  so,  you  may  submit  them.— 
A.  I  think  I  have  already  submitted  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  attempts  on  the  part  of  these  clubs  to  le^s- 
late  in  relation  to  the  regulation  of  labor! — A.  There  are  resolatioos 
here  that  I  will  read  in  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Pease.  You  may  submit  those. 

The  Witness.  The  first  is  headed,  "  Church  Hill." 

Q.  What  paper  is  that  taken  from  ? — A.  This  is  taken  from  the  Fay- 
ette Standard  of  Januarys — one  of  these  extracts  is,  and  the  others 
published  in  one  of  the  local  papers,  either  thef  Chronicle  or  Standani, 
I  don't  know  which ;  but  it  bears  upon  its  face  its  own  date.  It  i* 
headed,  •'  Church  Hill." 
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Q.  You  clipped  these  from  the  papers  published  in  your  county,  did 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  from  either  oue  of  those  two  papers.  I  think 
it  is  from  the  Chronicle: 

CHURCH  HILL. 

We  commeod  the  followiDg  resolutioDs  of  the  Church  Hill  Club  to  the  consideration  of 
the  other  clubs  iu  the  county.  By  all  means  let  us,  for  some  lime  at  least,  keep  up  the  pres- 
ent perfect  or$rauization: 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Tilden  and  Hendricks  Club,  of  Church  Hilt,  November  4,  1876, 
the  following  resolution  was  unanimouslj  adopted : 

**  Whereas  the  or(;anization  of  the  democratic  party  of  Jefferson  is  believed  to  be  more 
perfect  to-day  than  it  has  been  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history  of  the  county ;  and 
whereas  we  deem  that  the  interest  of  the  cuutity  requires  that  the  organization  shall  be  con- 
tinued beyond  the  campaign  in  which  it  had  its  inception:  Therefore, 

*"BcU  resolved  hy  the  tiemocratic  Tilfien  and  Hendricks  Club,  of  Chvrch  Hill,  That  this  club 
continue  its  existence  as  at  present  constituted  until  it  may  be  considered  safe  and  expedi- 
ent to  dissolve  it,  and  that  we  earnestly  request  the  other  clubs  in  this  county  to  unite  with 
us  in  this  action,  and  co-operate  with  us  as  oerotofore  in  all  matters  of  gcuerul  interest. 

•'J.  8.  JOHNSTON, 

*' President, 

••T.  W.  Baker,  Secretary,'' 

• 

Q.  What  is  the  other  one! — A.  This  is  from  the  Fayette  Standard  of 
January  5,  1877.  It  is  headed  ^^To  the  laborers  and  lessees  of  Jeffer- 
son County  :^ 

TO  THE  LABORERS  AND  LESSEES  OP  JEFFERSON  COUNTY. 

It  is  proper  you  should  know  and  understand  the  action  lately  taken  by  the  Farmers  and 
Citizens'  Co-operative  Association  of  the  county.  Briefly  stated,  the  object  of  this  action 
iH  to  establish  a  few  necessary  rules  for  governing  contracts,  regulating  labor,  insuring  order, 
and  afford mg  protection  to  the  property  of  all  classes  and  all  colors.     Acting  on  the  princ'- 

Cle  of  self-preservation,  without  designing  to  oppress  you,  our  object  is  to  protect  all.  You 
ave  your  rights ;  we  acknowledge  and  respect  them.  IVe  have  ours,  and  you  must  respect 
them.  We  do  not  mean  tn  wrong  you,  but  we  mean  to  prevent  you  from  wronging  us.  Our 
measures  look  to  that  end  and  nothing  more. 

Many  colored  men — all.  indeed,  who  are  owners  of  property — have  an  equal  interest  with 
us  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  stock  and  other  property.  We  propose  inviting  as  many 
of  you  as  we  deem  honestly  inclined  to  join  us  in  this  co-operative  movement,  and  try  to  put 
a  stop  t«*  this  destrucrion.  We  believe  that  insufficient  fences  are  the  cause  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  loss  of  stock  complained  of.  We  believe,  furthermore,  that  good  fences,  in 
a  great  measure,  depend  on  early  contracts;  in  other  words,  getting  to  work  early  in  the 
year.  We  therefore  poHitively  iuMist  on  early  contracts  as  the  best  and  only  means  to  carry 
out  A  system  of  fencing  which  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  on  the  subject  of  tres- 
pass. Onr  rules  require  that  all  premises  and  buildings  occupied  by  laborers  leasing  for  the 
year  shall  be  vacated  by  the  I5ih  day  of  January  every  year  :  and  within  five  days,  say  by 
tbe2Uth  day  of  January,  all  laborers  and  lessees  who  have  lived  in  this  county  the  past 
year  must  close  up  and  complete  their  contracts  for  the  current  year. 

With  proper  energy  and  industry  on  the  pari  of  laborers,  lawful  fences  can  be  made  by  the 
Ist  day  of  March.  At  that  timea  g^eral  inspection  of  fences  will  take  place,  under  our 
rules,  by  competent  committees  chosen  for  the  purpose.  If  fences  are  not  then  found  in  a 
Buitablc  stare  of  repnir,  dei.iiquent  parties  will  be  warned  to  put  them  in  repair  or  be  ac- 
countable for  any  damage  done  to  stock,  on  a  plea  of  a  trespass  on  inclosures. 

By  mutual  undeistanding  and  agreement  among  proprietors,  all  lands  in  Jefferson  County 
will  bereal'ter  be  posted,  that  is  to  say,  notices  will  be  posted  up  on  every  place,  forbidding 
tbe  bunting,  shooting,  or  capturing  any  kind  of  cfame  thereon  without  the  owner*s  consent 
abd  those  who  neglect  such  caution  will  be  treated  as  trespassers  and  dealt  with  accordingly. 
This  may  seem  harsh,  but  it  is  the  exercise  of  a  lawful  right ;  and,  being  principally  inter- 
ested to  suppress  the  shooting,  killing,  and  maiming  of  stock,  the  prohibition  against  hunt- 
ing and  shooting  game  will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

If  you  will  unite  and  co-operate  with  us  in  our  measures  for  the  public  good,  yon  can  save 
your  stock  and  save  your  crops.  You  will  then  be  able  to  make  a  safe  calculation  that  you 
can  pay  your  lease,  pay  your  taxes,  pay  your  supplies,  and  come  out  square  at  the  end  of 
tbe  year. 

We  invite  honest  colored  men  to  come  into  the  association,  help  us  to  ferret  out  stealing, 
detect  crime,  and  bring  the  stock-killers  and  other  rascals  up  before  our  committees  of  ex- 
amination. If  yon  know  of  crime  and  don't  expose  it,  by  informing  on  tbe  criminal,  >ou 
partake  of  the  guilt.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  those  who  conceal  what  they  know  of  the 
unlawful  and  criminal  destruction  of  stock  and  other  property. 
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Laborers  and  lessees  in  this  county,  when  they  leave  a  place  in  debt  to  the  emploTW  « 
lessor,  must,  before  they  can  find  employment  with  others,  be  able  to  show  a  cer.i6ca;e  d 
.some  satisfacfory  settlement,  by  note  or  otherwise,  of  said  debt,  with  said  empIoy»-r  or  Ies«r. 
This  is  intended  to  prevent  the  fraudulent  evasion  of  honest  contracts  and  obii^tious. 

Q.  Is  this  organization  referred  to  in  that  extract  a  political  organi- 
zation ? — A.  I  nnderstand  it  to  be. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  attempts  to  intimidate  voters  there 
through  tbe  democratic  press  or  by  other  means  f  If  so,  please  .stale 
tbem. — A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  others  just  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  What  was  the  effect  of  these  editorials  that  you  have  read  npoD 
tbe  community,  so  far  as  you  know* 

Tbe  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  by  ''upon?" 

Mr.  Pease.  Upon  all  classes  of  people.  What  effect  did  it  hare 
upon  rli^m  I  Did  it  conduce  to  violence  or  attempts  at  iutimidatioD^  to 
your  knowledge. 

A.  I  think  it  tended  that  way,  unquestionably. 

Q.  What  effect  did  it  have  upon  tbe  republican  voters  in  that  county, 
according  to  your  knowledge? — A.  I  think  they  were  very  much 
alarmed. 

By  Mr.  McC askill  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  were  not  confirmed  as  8uperintend*»nt  of 
education  for  Jeff'ersou  County  by  the  democratic  senate  in  1870?— A. 
I  was.  * 

Q.  And  also  as  trustee  of  Alcorn  University? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 
I  think  I  was.  That  is  my  impression.  I  know  it  is  true  as  tooue,  aud 
I  think  as  to  both. 

Q.  You  were  appointed,  and  I  know  that  is  so. — A.  Yes ;  I  belitve 
I  was. 

Q.  In  that  connection  I  will  get  you  to  state  what  was  the  condition 
of  Alcorn  University  on  the  1st  of  January,  187G,  and  prior  tu  that, 
during  tbe  year  1875,  under  the  republican  administration. — A.  That 
is  a  very  broad  question.  I  can  go  into  it,  but  I  do  not  know  exactly 
how  to  answer  it  in  the  way  you  would  like.  If  you  can  make  your 
questions  shorter,  so  as  to  get  at  what  you  want 

Q.  r  want  to  get  at  the  general  condition  of  the  institution.  State 
whether  it  was  in  a  flourishing  condition. — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  uot. 
It  was  in  a  very  crippled  condition. 

Q.  Was  not  tbat  crippled  condition  owing  to  the  bad  management  ot 
affairs  anil  the  disagreement  of  tbe  officers  of  the  institution  ?— A.  I 
think,  mainly,  it  was  owing  to  the  disagreement  among  the  officers 

Mr.  Pease.  I  shall  have  to  object  to  this  matter  of  the  Alcorn  Uni- 
versity. I  do  not  see  any  relevancy  in  your  questions  almut  that  as  to 
this  subject.  You  have  a  rigbt  to  cross-examine  him  in  regard  to  what 
he  has  already  testified,  but  there  has  been  nothing  said  as  to  Alcorn 
University.  If  there  is  anything  relating  to  the  testimony  that  he 
gave  I  will  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  Mr.  Attorney-General  Harris  stat/ed  here  the  other 
day  that  tbe  democratic  legislature  failed  to  provide  for  the  public 
schools  in  the  State.  I  propose  to  ask  this  witness  new  matter,  of 
course.    You  asked  him  whether  he  was  a  trustee  of  Alcorn. 

Mr.  Pease.  Well,  I  have  no  objection,  but  still  it  is  certainly  not 
regular. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill: 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  institution  is  not  in  a  better  condition  and 
a  more  flourishing  condition  now^  under  a  democratic  admiuistratioo 
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and  under  the  present  management  of  the  oflBcers  of  the  college? — A. 
That  ia  in  contradistinction  to  the  time 

Q.  Prior  to  the  1st  of  January,  1876.  I  do  not  think  anything  was 
done  there,  much,  during  tlie  year  187G ;  but  I  know  they  did  not  use 
the  money  that  wjis  appropriated.  I  ask  you  to  state  the  condition  of 
that  institution  now! — A,  The  institution  is  not  involved  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  It  was  involved  in  1875,  before  1  became 
one  of  the  trustees,  or  whether  it  was  at  all.  The  number  of  students 
is  very  much  less  now  than  it  was  some  time  prior  to  my  appointment. 
This  is  accounted  lor  mainly,  I  think,  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time 
there  were  free  scholarships.  I  consider  the  institution,  as  far  ns  its 
financial  condition  is  concerned,  as  being  managed  now  in  the  interests 
strictly  of  economy. 

Q.  Was  it  not  also  a  fact  that  a  great  many  students  left  there  on 
account  of  the  diflQculty  alluded  to  just  now  between  the  managers  of 
the  institution  f — A.  There  were  diiUculties  between  the  professors  and 
managers  and  all  around. 

Q.  Did  not  a  great  many  students  leave  on  that  account? — A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  believe  so. 

Q.  You  stated  that  in  1875  there  was  a  split  in  the  republican  party 
in  yourcoi\nty? — A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Q.  A  large  number  of  republicans  voted  against  McClure,  the  regular 
nominee,  did  they  notf^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  republican  ticket  successful  throughout  in  your  county 
in  1875;  were  all  the  county  officers  elected  republicans,  as  well  as  Mc- 
Clure?— A.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  of  course  you  know  I  speak  of  the  county 
ticket.  There  may  have  been,  possibly,  some  little  local  tickets  in  some 
towns  that  I  know  nothing  about. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  McClure  was  expelled  from  the  senate  on 
account  of  these  same  charges  which  have  been  referred  to! — A.  I 
do  not  know  whether  it  was  on  account  of  that  or  on  account  of 
alleged  absence  from  the  senate.  I  heard  of  both,  but  I  do  not  know 
absolutely. 

Q.  You  state,  then,  that  there  was  no  violence  or  intimidation  in  Jeffer- 
son County  during  the  campaign  of  1875? — A.  None  worth  mention- 
ing ;  none  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  In  the  election  of  1876  you  did  not  take  an  active  part? — A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  And  yon  were  absent  during  the  month  of  October,  I  believe,  you 
stated? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  your  information  and  opinion  as  to  intimidation  in  that 
county  in  1876  is  derived  from  these  extracts  which  you  have  read 
here? — A.  Not  entirely  so;  mainly,  and  from  impressions  produced 
after  my  arrival.  I  arrived  there  just  before  the  election.  Impressions 
prodmted  both  before  and  after,  I  might  say. 

Q.  1  will  ask  you  if  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  act  of 
intimidation  or  violence  against  any  voter  in  Jefferson  County  ? — A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  an  act  of  violence  committed  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  and 
I  will  say  in  connection  with  that  that  it  is  quite  likely  I  would  not  have 
been  permitted  to  see  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  any  persons  who  were  maltreated  or 
intimidated  in  your  county? — A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could,  unless, 
perha[)S,  from  hearsay ;  because  I  witnessed  no  maltreatment  in  my 
own  town,  where  I  vote. 
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Q.  Was  the  election  peaceable  and  quiet  in  yoar  town  where  yw 
voted  f — A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely  so. 

Q.  You  were  sisked  in  regard  to  meetings  being  allowed  to  be  bdd 
there,  and  I  understood  you  to  say  that  none  wei'e  allowed  to  be  held. 
State  your  opinion  on  that  subject. — A.. I  do  not  think  I  said  that  I 
do  not  think  that  such  was  uiy  answer.  I  would  like  the  reporter  to 
please  refer  back  to  my  answer  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  I  will  change  that  question.  Do  you  know  of  any  meetings  being 
broken  up  or  any  prevented  from  being  held  ! — A.  From  my  own  knowl- 
edge. I  do  not. 

Q.  Then,  except  from  information  derived  from  the  tone  of  the  press, 
and  the  articles  which  you  have  read,  you  know  nothing  of  your  owd 
knowledge  as  to  that? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Had  it  been  the  custom  for  the  white  democrats  to  become  sureties 
for  the  republican  offtcers  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  it  had. 

Q.  Then  that  resolution  which  you  read  here  you  understood  simply 
to  declare  that  they  would  stop  that  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  would  stop  it  from  that  time  on  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  under  no  obligation  to  become  sureties  for  them,  were 
they  f— A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  You  read  also  an  extract  with  regard  to  Ex-Senator  McClure,  stat- 
ing that  there  were  no  more  offices  for  McClure.  I  will  ask  you  if  Mc- 
Clure is  not  very  obnoxious  to  the  good  people  of  that  country,  both 
republicans  and  democrats? — A.  No,  sir;  not  to  the  republicans.  I 
think  thMt  there  are  some  republicans. 

Q.  Did  not  a  large  portion  of  the  republicans,  you  among  the  nom- 
ber,  attempt  to  defeat  him  for  the  senate  in  1875  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  account  of  these  disreputable  charges  which  you  say  were 
made  against  liim  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  was  elected  notwithstaDdiog. 

Q.  Yon  read  another  extract  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  negroev 
had  been  ordered  by  some  one,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember  now,  to 
go  to  town  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not  understand,  from  that  extract  calling 
on  the  white  people  to  go  also,  that  it  was  intended  that  they  should  go 
to  meet  any  necessity  which  might  arise  from  the  fact  that  these  negroes 
were  going  armed  ?     Was  not  that  your  understanding  ? 

The  Witness.  Of  the  extract? 

Mr.  McCaskill.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  I  suppose  so,  sir. 

Q.  You  read  another  extract  in  which  it  was  stated  that  committees 
were  to  attend  all  meetings,  and,  when  in  the  right,  they  were  to  be  on* 
daunted  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  understand  from  that  that  they  were  to  intrude  tbem- 
selves  or  to  wrongfully  interfere  with  any  meeting,  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  did  you  ? — A.  I  understand  that  as  the  general  idea  of  **  giving 
the  lie."  That  is  what  I  understand  about  the  Mississippi  plan  that  was 
to  be  carried  out. 

Q.  You  never  heard  anything  of  that  kind  ? — A.  O,  no.  As  I  said  be- 
fort^,  I  was  not  present  at  any  of  the  meetings.  In  that  connection  I 
will  state  that  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  was  not  in  the  statement 
so  much  of  absolute  falsehood  as  the  construction  by  those  in  attend- 
ance upon  doubtful  subjects,  and  the  lie  being  given. 

Q.  Who  is  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  from  which  you  have  read?— 
A.  I  think  that  Mr.  Truly  was  the  editor.  I  suppose  you  want  to  get 
who  was  the  editor  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCaskux.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Witness.  I  tkink  he  was. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Truly's  staudiDg  there  ? — A.  Mr.  Truly  is  a  very 
jlever  man  in  his  way. 

Q.  Are  your  personal  relations  friendly  with  him! — A.  I  think  so.  I 
(DOW  nothing  to  the  contrary.  He  is  what  is  known  as  a  sport,  I  be- 
ieve. 

Q.  You  were  speaking  of  the  canvass  in  which  Mr.  Lynch  was  en- 
^a^ed  in  1876.  I  will  ask  you  if  a  great  many  leading  republicans  and 
republican  officials  in  that  district  did  not  support  General  Chalmers  in 
>pposition  to  Mr.  Lynch  and  vote  for  him  ? 

The  Witness.  Do  you  speak  now  of  the  county  or  of  the  district ! 

Mr.  McCaskill.  Your  county  or  in  the  district,  of  your  own  knowl- 
edge. 

A.  In  regard  to  my  own  county,  I  know  of  one  who  was  utterly  with- 
>nt  influence.  His  name  is  Kearns  ;  and  I  know  of  another  one  named 
Millsaps.  Do  not  misunderstand  mc — I  understand  you  to  say  leading 
republicans  I 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  That  was  the  question,  and  I  might  say  another  man 
in  the  same  way — another  man  who  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  any  other  republicans,  not  leading  republicans,  to 
any  extent  voted  for  General  Chalmers  in  that  county,  to  your  knowl- 
edge. 

The  Witness.  You  ask  me  now  whether  they  voted  ? 

Mr.  McCaskill.  Yes,  sir ;  supported  and  voted  for  him. 

A.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  leading  republicans  supported  Mr.  Lynch 
nrith  much  vim  and  took  a  very  active  part  in  his  favor  against  General 
I)halmers,  yourself  among  the  number! — A.  No,  sir;  because  I  consid- 
ered, as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  it  would  have  been  exceedingly 
Ustasteful,  if  not  dangerous,  to  have  attempted  it. 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  *'  distasteful  T  Do  you  mean  distaste- 
ful to  you  or  to  the  people  there  ? — A.  To  anybody  who  would  have  un- 
lertaken  to  have  canvassed  in  favor  of  any  republican.  I  will  state,  in 
;hat  connection,  that  my  reason  for  so  doing  is  that  leading  democrats, 
VIr.  Truly  and  Mr.  Pat  Darden,  informed  me  before  1  left  the  county 
:hat  Mr.  Lynch  would  not  be  permitted  to  make  a  speech  in  the  county. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  believe,  that  it  was  common  for  the  people  down 
:here  to  carry  arms  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  by  that  side-arms  or  pistols,  do  you  not! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  political  organizations  there,  where  the  peo- 
ple carried  to  the  meetings  guns  and  pistols  generally  or  habitually,  in 
M)mmand  of  officers ! — A.  1  never  saw  it.  I  never  saw  anything  of  the 
dnd. 

Q.  In  alluding  to  arms  you  only  meant  side-arms,  such  as  pistols, 
s^hich  you  say  it  is  usual  among  the  people  of  that  country  to  carry  f — 
A.  No ;  not  only  that.  I  have  seen  them  with  side-arms.  My  under- 
standing is  that  they  have  other  arms  besides  these. 

Q.  You  submitted  as  a  part  of  your  testimony  an  extract  with  regard 
to  the  meeting  of  the  planters  and  others  there  for  the  proteetio.u  of 
Jtock  and  other  things,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  persons  having  an 
mlawful  fence  would  be  held  responsible  for  injury  to  stock.  I  will  ask 
rou  if  you  did  not  understand  from  that  article  that  they  would  be  pros- 
ecuted under  the  laws  as  they  existed  for  that  class  of  offenses,  or  did 
rou  understand  that  those  people  were  to  take  the  law  into  their  own 
lands  and  inflict  the  punishment !— A.  I  can  only  say  this  in  regard  to 
hat :  that  that  article  or  those  resolutions  were  sent  from  Church  Hill 
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to  the  club  in  my  own  town,  the  town  of  Rodney,  and  were  atte^ly^^ 
pudiated  by  the  Rodney  club. 

Q.  Is  that  club  a  democratic  club  that  you  speak  of? — A.  I  beli^Te 
that  they  were  adopted  by  other  clubs,  however,  throughout  thecoanty 
besides  the  Church  Hill  club. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  any  colored  people  responded  to  that  inTi 
tation  to  join  in  it ! — A.  No,  I  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it  than 
you  do,  except  seeing  it  in  the  papers  and  hearing  of  it  as  an  outrage  in 
Rodney. 

Q.  You  were  asked  by  Senator  Pease  as  to  the  effect  of  the  editorials 
which  you  have  read  on  the  community  there.  State  the  extent  of  yoor 
knowledge  on  that  subject. — A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can,  becaose  I 
would  have  to  go  into  the  minds  of  men.  The  general  impressioD  pro- 
duced, however,  was  alarming. 

Q.  State  what  information  you  have  as  to  the  general  impressioDS. 
State  whether  you  mingled  generally  with  the  people  all  over  the  coon 
try  and  saw  them,  or  anything  like  a  majority  of  the  people,  and  whether 
you  know  the  extent  of  that  feeling,  and  how  you  know  it. — A.  Well,  sir, 
I  got  to  Church  Hill  and  Fayette  and  Rodney,  and  down  to  what  we 
call  the  Bend ;  and  I  suppose  I  circulated  through  the  connty  as  much 
as  almost  anybody  in  it;  and  these  are  my  impressions  derived  from 
mingling  with  the  people  in  that  way.  I  do  not  know  how  better  to 
explain  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  or  do  you  remember  the  names  of  any  persons  who 
were  so  alarmed  that  they  did  not  vote  as  they  wished  to,  from  the 
effect  of  those  editorials,  or  any  other  cause  ? 

The  Witness.  Who  were  so  alarmed  ! 

Mr.  McCaskill.  Yes,  sir,  or  intimidated  so  that  they  did  not  vote  as 
they  desired  f 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  mention  any  name. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  vote  was  polled  in  Jefferson  County  in  1875!— 
A.  Yes,  sir;  Lynch  received  1,907,  Seal,  693  votes. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  W^ho  was  Lynch? — A.  Lynch  was  the  republican  candidate  for 
Congress  ;  Seal  was  the  democratic  candidate. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  What  was  the  registered  vote  of  the  county  f — A.  There  has  been 
a  registration  since  the  election  of  1875. 

Q.  I  asked  you  what  the  registered  vote  was  in  1875! — A.  I  cannot 
tell  yon.    I  should  suppose,  however,  about  2,900. 

Q.  What  was  the  registered  vote  in  1876? — A.  About  the  same  nam 
ber. 

Q.  About  the  same  number  registered  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  give  us  the  vote  in  1876,  if  you  have  it — A. 
1876  was  Lynch,  420,  Chalmers,  1,545. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  riot  in  your  county  during  the  campaign  of 
1876 ! — A.  No,  sir  ;  not  of  my  personal  knowledge.  I  have  heard  of 
disturbances  in  the  county. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  were  asked  in  your  cross-examinatton  whether  or  not  there 
were  leading  republicans  in  that  congressional  district  who  supported 
the  democratic  candidate,  and  I  think  you  mentioned  the  name  of  a  Mr. 
Kearns  as  one  of  the  republicans  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reasons  which  Kearns  ever  assigned  to  you 
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T¥hy  he  supported  Mr.  Chalmers — or  any  other  prominent  republican 

that  you  know  of  in  the  district  f    If  you  do,  state  what  they  said. 
(Objected  to  as  hearsay  by  Mr.  McCaskill.    Objection  overruled.) 
A.  I  think  the  general  impression  produced  upon  my  mind  from  the 

conversation  with  Kearns  was  that  it  was  not  only  to  his  interest,  but 

that  he  was  afraid  not  to  do  so.    That  was  the  impression  upon  my 

inind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Merriman 

Howard  in  Jefferson  County  ? — A.  I  do.    He  was  the  former  sheritt'  of 

the  county. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 
Q.  A  colored  man  f — A.  A  colored  man. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Can  you  state  whether  or  not  there  was  any  violence  or  intimida- 
tion practiced  toward  him  in  the  late  canvass  ! — A.  There  was  a  state 
of  feeling  against  him  that  was  so  bitter  that  he  considered  it  safe  to 
leave  the  county. 

Q.  And  he  left  the  county,  did  he  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Howard's  standing  as  to  his  character  in  that  county 
and  community  f  What  has  it  been  heretofore,  and  what  is  it  now  I — 
A.  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  a  most  excellent  colored  man — hon- 
orable. 

Q!  You  say  he  was  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  transacted  the  business  of  his  office,  did  he  f — A.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  deputy,  who  was  a  southern  white  man. 

Q.  Was  there  any  complaint  made  as  to  his  manner  of  transacting 
the  business  f — A.  Not  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  honestly  and  faithfully  done,  was  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  or  was  not  Mr.  Howard  regarded,  prior  to  1876,  as  rather  a 
conservative  republican  ;  that  is,  he  was  not  extreme  in  his  views,  was 
he  f — A.  No ;  I  thought  not. 

Q.  That  was  his  general  reputation,  was  it  not? — A.  I  think  his  tend- 
ency was  that  way.    That  was  my  opinion. 

Q.  What  was  his  general  reputation  in  that  regard  ? — A.  I  can  only 
state  my  own  opinion. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  ? — A.  That  was  the  feeling  generally  on  the  part 
of  the  republicans,  and  I  know  of  a  good  many  white  democrats  who 
thought  the  same  way  of  him. 

Q.  Who  became  his  sureties  on  his  bond  as  sheriff  and  tax-collector  ? 
Do  you  know  the  politics  of  his  sureties ! — A.  Well,  I  cannot  tell  exactly, 
but  I  think  it  was  the  more  conservative  element. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  instances,  further  than  you  have  men- 
tioned, of  intimidation  from  any  cause  ?  If  so,  present  it. — A.  No,  sir ; 
I  do  not  know  of  any  further  matters  of  intimidation.  I  know  of  the 
sending  of  anonymous  communications  and  extracts  from  papers,  and 
this  is  a  paper  that  was  sent  to  my  wife  in  my  absence. 

Q.  You  may  submit  it. — A.  It  is  headed  "  Reaching  their  black 
hearts." 

Here  is  a  strange  paragraph  from  a  speech  of  Ex-Governor  Perry,  of  South  Carolina : 
*'And  here  I  would  appeal  to  my  democratic  friends  all  over  the  State  to  stop  all  social  in- 
tercourse with  any  man  who  is  base  enough  to  be  a  radical.  Let  him  feel  by  your  coudnct 
toward  him  that  the  brand  of  infamy  is  on  him  and  on  bis  children.  This  is  the  only  way 
you  can  reach  his  black  heart.  Let  him  see  that  there  is  a  moral  pestilence  around  him, 
which  prevents  all  social  contact  with  honorable  men,  and  leaves  him  for  patronage  and  so- 
ciety to  his  own  chosen  rogues  and  plunderers." 
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Q.  You  say  that  was  sent  to  your  wife  ? — A.  That  was  the  iufamoos 
article  that  was  sent  to  my  wife — anonymously  sent.  There  was  a 
threatening  communication  sent  to  me,  but  I  disregard  all  that. 

Q.  You  can  state  the  purport  of  any  threatening  communicatioDjoa 
received. — A.  O,  no,  sir;  that  was  personal.    It  was  just  a  bravado. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  you  ever  received  any  threateuing  in» 
sages. — A.  O,  I  have';  that  is  all  I  care  to  say  about  it. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  the  parties  from  whom  you  received 
the  threats! — A.  O,  of  course  not. 

Q.  They  were  anonymous,  were  they  ? — A.  They  were  anonymoos.  I 
spoke  of  them  as  such. 

Q.  This  paragraph  which  was  sent  to  your  wife  purports  to  be  an  ex- 
tract from  a  speech  made  by  somebody  in  South  Carolina,  does  it  not!— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  sent  to  your  wife  anonymously,  you  say  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  who  it  was? — ^A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  sent  dar- 
ing my  absence. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  intimidation  or  violence  against  Mr.  Howard,! 
'v'sh  to  know  if  you  know  of  your  own  personal  knowledge  of  any  snch 
«<jtv8? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  that  information  from  others  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Peter  Hurst  recalled. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Question.  I  desire  you  to  state  whether  you  were  present  at  the  house 
where  the  wounded  man,  Mr.  Darden,  was  carried. — Answer.  ^No,  sir; 
I  did  not  go  to  the  house ;  I  lived  close  by. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  dying  declarations  made  by  him  ?  If  so,  state 
what  you  know  about  it. — A.  I  have  understood  some,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  it. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  Let  him  state  how  he  understands  it.  I  object  to 
that  going  in  in  that  loose  style. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  should  have  explained  it  awhile  ago,  but  you  dismissed 
me. 

Mr.  Pease.  Go  on  and  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  Ed.  Fields,  a  colored  man,  told  me  that  when  this  gen 
tleman  died,  Mr.  Darden,  he  said  that  he  was  wounded  by  his  own  men. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Who  was  Mr.  Fields  ? — A.  A  colored  man,  Ed. 
Fields. 

Q.  What  relation  did  he  bear  to  Mr.  Darden? — A.  None.  He  was  a 
colored  man  and  Mr.  Darden  was  carried  to  his  house,  and  he  died  in 
his  house. 

Q.  Mr.  Fields  took  care  of  him,  did  he! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Fields  tell  you  that  he  heard  him  say  that? — A.  He  did. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  know  about  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  all  that  I 
know  about  it.    I  didn't  see  him  myself,  but  Darden  told  me  so. 

Q.  If  you  know  anything  more  about  that  transaction  tell  the  whole 
story.  Tell  about  any  transaction  now  that  came  under  your  observa- 
tion in  that  county  in  187G.  If  there  was  any  violence  of  which  yon  can 
tell  I  desire  to  have  you  state  it,  and' state  it  just  exactly  as  it  is.  Were 
you  present  at  any  time  when  there  were  men  shot  in  your  county  ?— A. 
Well,  I  did  not  see  them  shot,  but  as  I  told  you,  that  is  the  same  as  1 
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>ld  you,  thej'  carried  them  off  and  said  they  were  going  to  carry  them 
3  town. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then  didn't  you 
rant  to  know  how  many  men  were  gone  from  that  neighborhood  f 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  you  can  state  that  if  you  desire  to ! — A.  I  can  call 
heir  names. 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  any  persons  who  have  left  the  neighborhood  f — 
L.  There  is  Henry  Ingraham,  Squire  Wade.  Them  I  know  of;  and 
•pencer  Brown,  Louis  Wilson,  Ross  Section,  Aleck  Section,  Wm.  Carter, 
^leasant  Coldenburg,  Perten  Snyder. 

Q.  Any  others  ! — A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  these  persons  that  jou  have  mentioned  live  in  the  neighbor- 
cod  where  you  reside  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  right  around  in  the  neighborhood. 

Q.  Were  you  well  acquainted  with  them  ? — A.  Yes;  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  they  are  f — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  When  did  they  leave  ! — A.  They  left  on  the  same  night. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  been  heard  of? — A.  I  don't  know. 
'hey  never  was  heard  of. 

Q.  Were  they  republicans? — A.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them. 

Q.  They  have  not  been  seen  there  since  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  O,  no. 

Q.  What  time  was  that  when  they  left  ? — A.  It  was  on  the  4th  of  No- 
ember;  on  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Previous  to  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Was  this  man  Fields  that  you  spoke  of,  who  told  you  what  Mr. 
>ardin  said,  a  doctor? — A.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  colored  man.  He  was 
arried  to  his  house.  Doctor  Kichardson  attended  him ;  but  he  was 
arried  to  his  house  after  being  wounded ;  he  was  carried  to  Ed.  Fields's 
lonse.    He  was  the  closest  man. 

Q.  How  long  did  Mr.  Darden  live  after  they  carried  him  there  ? — A. 

think  he  died  Sunday  night. 

Q.  When  was  he  carried  there  ? — A.  He  was  carried  there  Sunday 
Qorning. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  see  him  and  hear  him  make  the  statement  f — A. 

did  not. 

Q.  In  fact,  you  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  did  make  such  a  state- 
nent  of  your  own  knowledge,  do  you  f — A.  No  more  than  what  this 
nan  told  me ;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Mr.  Fields  was  his  nurse,  was  he? — A.  Yes,  sir;  he  died  in  his 
louse. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  fact  ?  Did  you  see  him  f — A.  O,  yes,  sir ;  I 
mow  it. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  ? — A.  I  was  passing  right  there.  I  lived 
9irithin  half  a  mile  from  there. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Fields  nursing  him  ? — A.  I  didn't  see  it.  I  could 
iiave  seen  it  if  I  went  in  the  house. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it! — A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  look  at  him.  He  died  on 
the  bed. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Fields  tell  you  that  he  nursed  him  ? — A.  He  did ;  yes,  sir. 
B[e  told  me  that  he  did.  It  was  a  plain  thing,  because  he  was  in  his 
lonse,  and  he  died  right  there  on  his  bed. 
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Washington,  February  23, 1871. 
William  N.  Stewart  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Babksdale,  (representing  Mr.  Kernan:) 

QueRtion.  Where  do  you  reside  ? — Answer.  In  Jackson,  Missisappl 

Q.  What  is  you^  age  f — A.  I  will  be  24  next  May. 

Q.  Have  you  lived  there  all  your  life! — A.  Yes,  »ir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  James  T.  Lester  ! — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Lester  made  oath  that  he  had  delivered  to  you  duplicate  keys 
of  the  ballot-boxes  of  the  county  of  Hinds,  at  the  last  election  in  No- 
vember, 1876.  State  whether  that  is  a  fact  or  not. — A.  No,  sir;  he  did 
not ;  he  delivered  me  no  keys  at  all — no  duplicate  keys  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  of  any  that  he  did  deliver  to  any- 
body ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  the  use  of  duplicate  keys  by  any  other  party?— 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  McKee,  (representing  Mr.  Teller:) 

Q.  To  what  political  organization  do  you  belong? — A.  I  am  a  demo- 
crat. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  club  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  done  so  f — A.  In  1875,  1  was  a  member  of  the  Capi- 
tal Democratic  Glub. 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  military  orgauizjltion  ? — A.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Jackson  Guards. 

Q.  What  organization  was  that? — A.  It  was  a  military  compaoy. 

Q.  How  were  you  armed  f — A.  With  guns. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  them  ? — A.  From  the  State. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  them  ? — A.  AVe  kept  them  in  the  armory. 

Q.  What  armory? — A.  One  belonging  to  the  company. 

Q.  Where  was  it? — A.  It  was  in  the  capitol  at  one  lime,  and  then  it 
was  removed  from  there  to  Kobinson  &  Stephens's  building,  'round  on  a 
street  in  front  of  the  city  hall ;  I  forget  the  name  of  the  street. 

Q.  Where  were  those  guns  on  election  day  f — A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  election  day  ! — A.  I  was  deputy  sheriff,  at  the 
north  poll. 

Q.  Where  were  those  guns  in  1875  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  where  they 
were;  I  had  mine  at  home. 

Q.  Did  not  most  of  the  members  have  theirs  at  home  ? — A.  Xo,  sir: 
Mr.  Kobinson  had  taken  them  for  rent,  and  they  were  in  his  store. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kobinson  haveovertenor  fifteen  muskets  left  in  his  store! 
— A.  He  did  ;  yes,  sir,  he  had  twenty  I  suppose. 

Q.  With  cartridge-boxes? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  equipments  complete? — A.  Yes,  sir — no  cartridges. 

Q.  What  other  arms  did  the  members  of  this  organization  have— pri- 
vate armsf — A.  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  Did  the}'  not  all  have  arms — revolvers,  or  something  of  that  kind? 
— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  generally  they  did  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  they  did  f 

3Ir.  McCaskill.  I  object  to  what  he  thinks. 

A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Is  it  not  customary  for  the  members  of  that  organization  to  carry 
side-arms? — A.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not ;  I  know  that  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  know  all  those  young  men  who  belong  to  it.  do  you  not  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir;  most  of  them. 
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Q.  Do  not  every  one  of  them,  nearly,  have  a  pistol? — A.  Not  that  I 
'know  of. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not ! — A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  they  do  not  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  whether 
they  do  or  do  not. 

Q.  You  never  carry  any  side-arms? — A.  No,  sir ;  never. 

Q.  Where  were  you  during  the  elections  of  1875  and  1876  ? — A.  In 
1875  I  was  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  attending  medical  lectures. 

Q.  Where  were  you  in  1876? — A.  I  was  in  Jackson,  deputy  sheriff  at 
the  north  poll. 

Q.  Before  that  time,  during  the  canvass  of  1876,  where  were  you  ? — 
A.  I  was  in  Washington  County,  agent  there  for  Hamilton  &  Hebron. 

By  Mr.  Babksdale  : 

Q.  The  military  company  that  you  belonged  to  was  a  company  author- 
ized by  law,  was  it  not  ?— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whose  order  was  it  organized  ? — A.  By  the  order  of  Governor 
Ames. 

Q.  You  mean  Governor  Ames,  the  late  republican  governor  of  Mis' 
«issippi  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Wareen  T.  Holland  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Barksdale  : 

Question.  Where  were  you  born  ? — Answer.  In  Jackson,  Hinds 
County,  Mississippi. 

Q.  What  is  your  age? — A.  I  will  be  twenty-six  on  the  19th  of  next 
July. 

Q.  Have  you  resided  there  always  ? — A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  there  during  the  election  of  1876? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  tbere  during  the  canvass  of  that  year  ? — A.  I  was,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  position  as  special  deputy  sheriff,  or  otherwise  f 
— A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  T.  J.  Lester,  one  of  the  registration  board  ? — A. 
I  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Lester  has  stated  before  this  committee  that  he  delivered  to 
you  duplicate  keys  of  the  ballo'j-boxes,  to  be  used  in  that  county.  State 
whether  that  is  true  or  not. — A.  It  is  false,  sir. 

Q.  He  gave  you  no  keys  ? — A.  He  gave  me  four  boxes,  and  four  keys, 
and  four  locks. 

Q.  And  none  others? — A.  None  others. 

Q.  Positively  and  emphatically,  none  others  ! — A.  None  others. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Lester,  on  that  subject, 
since  you  reached  this  city  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — A.  He  told  me  that  he  was  very  sorry 
that  he  had  me  summoned  here,  because  he  was  mistaken — that  he  had 
not  given  me  the  keys,  and  that  he  did  not  remember  to  whom  he  did 
give  them. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Those  boxes,  and  locks,  and  kevs  were  given  to  you  as  deputy 
sheriff,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  proper  managers  of  the  election  ? — A. 
They  were,  sir;  and  I  delivered  them. 

By  Mr.  Barksdale  : 

Q.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  the  use  of  duplicate  keys' — A. 
None  whatever. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it  until  you  saw  Mr.  Lester's  statement  ? — ^A. 
No,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  McKee  : 

Q.  What  are  your  politics  ! — A.  I  am  a  democrat. 

Q.  ^\"hat  is  your  position  in  the  democratic  organization  ? — A.  At  the 
first  session  of  the  legislature  I  was  assistant  se^geant-a^arms,  aDdla^ 
session  I  was  postmaster  of  the  legislature. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  in  the  democratic  organization,  so  far» 
politics  were  concerned — campaigning  and  canvassing  f 

The  Witness.  What  do  you  mean  ! 

Mr.  McKee.  Just  what  I  asked. 

Mr.  Barksdale.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  oflBce  he  held  in  tbe 
democratic  organization  I 

Mr.  McKee.  Yes. 

The  Witness.  I  held  none. 

Q.  Were  you  Lot  detailed  for  certain  purposes,  to  do  certain  things, 
by  the  Democratic  Young  Men's  Club  of  Jackson  ? — A.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  Which  election  do  you  mean  f 

Mr.  McKee.  The  election  of  1875  or  1876,  either. 

The  Witness.  I  believe  there  were  one  or  two  of  us  detailed  as  chal 
eugers,  but  no  others. 

By  Mr.  McKee  : 

Q.  Did  you  go  around  through  the  county  during  the  canvasses— 
through  Hinds  and  liankiu  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  have  been  through  both  of 
those  counties. 

Q.  On  political  errands ! — A.  I  cannot  say  that  I  did;  I  have  been 
once  or  twice  through  there. 

Q.  Did  you  do  much  else,  for  about  six  weeks  before  the  election,  than 
attend  to  politics  for  the  democracy  ? — A.  I  attended  to  my  business. 

Q.  Did  you  do  much  else  than  attend  to  politics  for  the  democracy 
in  those  two  counties— attending  meetings? — A.  I  attended  very  few 
meetings;  I  belonged  to  the  Jackson  band  there,  and  went  oat  with 
them  several  times  to  play  at  meetings. 

Q.  Were  you  down  at  Terry  the  night  that  the  republican  registrar's 
Snead's)  house  was  fired  intot — A.  I  think  I  was. 

Q,  What  were  you  doing  down  there  ? — A.  I  was  there  as  challenjjer. 

Q.  But  you  live  in  Jackson  f — A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Fourteen  miles  away  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  went  there  with  you  from  Jackson  ! — A.  Mr.  Lewis  and 
Mr.  Harrell. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  that  firing  into  the  republican  registrar's 
house  that  night  ? — A.  I  know  nothing  of  it  whatever  ;  1  was  sick  in 
bed  that  night. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  who  did  it ! — A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  North  ward  box  being  stutfed !— A.  >'<>? 
sir ;  I  don't  think  anybody  else  ever  did,  either. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  nobody  else  ever  heard  of  it ! — A.  Because 
I  know  it  was  not  stuffed. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  f — A.  Because  they  were  honorable  gentle 
men  who  had  the  box  in  charge. 

Q.  Were  you  in  charge  of  the  Korth  ward  f — A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  not  there  when  these  parties  had  the  box  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  control  of  it  ? — A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  And  you  know  nothing  about  ;t  ? — A.  No,  sir  j  I  do  not,  persoo- 
ally. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  key  was  it  that  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Lester  to 
you! — A.  I  cannot  exactly  say  what  kind  of  a  key  it  was. 
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Q.  Would  any  of  the  keys  open  any  one  of  the  four  locks  1 — A,  I  da 

>t  know,  sir ;  I  did  not  try  them. 

Q.  Did  not  try  a  single  key  on  a  single  lock  ! — A.  !N"o, 

Q,  The  boxes  were  given  to  yon  empty,  were  they  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  carried  off  the  locks,  and  the  keys,  and  the  boxes! — A. 

?s,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  knew  whether  they  would  unlock  a  single  box  or 

>t!— A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  tried  any  of  them  f — A.  No. 

Q.  Did  anybody  else  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  no  one  with  me.    I  saw  nobody 

y  them. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  them  f — A.  To  Saunders.  We  carried  them 
the  sherifi''s  office,  and  the  sheriff  was  not  there;  and  we  went  round 
Robinson's  store  to  have  them  locked  up  in  the  vault,  and  when  we 

^t  there  we  found  Mr.  Saunders,  and  he  found  Mr.  Garr  and  delivered 

em  to  Mr.  Carr,  the  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  what  became  of  them  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  How  came  he  to  give  you  those  four  1 — A.  We  were  sent  there 

ith  the  North,  South,  West,  and  Tinnin  Monument  boxes. 

Q.  Who  got  the  boxes  for  the  lower  part  of  the  county  ! — A,  I  don't 

low. 

Q.  Who  made  the  locks  and  keys  for  the  lower  part  of  the  county  ? — 

.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  they  get  them  f — A.  I  cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  What  are  Mr.  Lester's  politics  ! — A.  I  would  not  like  to  say,  be- 

nse  1  do  not  know  what  his  politics  are. 

Q.  What  has  he  been  ? — A.  He  has  pretended  to  be  a  democrat. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  registrars  ! — A.  I  declare  I  don't  know  their 

imes. 

Q.  What  were  their  politics;  you  know  that? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  around  at  the  different  registration-places  in  1876  ! 

The  Witness.  With  Lester? 

Mr.  McE^EE.  With  anybody. 

A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not;  only  at  the  south-ward  registration. 

Q.  Were  you  in  1875  ? — A.  I  was. 

Q.  When  was  Snead's  house  fired  into— in  1875  or  1876  ?— A.  In  1875, 

.hink ;  I  am  not  certain. 

Q.  Were  you  then  attending  to  challenging  at  registration  ? — A.  I 

3nt  down  there.    I  did  not  go  there  for  that  purpose. 

Q.  What  purpose  did  you  go  there  for  ? — A.  I  went  down  because  I 

d  not  have  anything  else  to  do,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  down  there. 

Q.  Who  else  went  down  there  with  you  ? — A.  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr. 

arrell. 

Q.  Did  they  go  for  the  same  reason  ? — A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  What  are  the  politics  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Harrell  ? — A.  They  are 

»th  democrats. 

Q.  Was  that  the  only  box  you  attended? — A.  No;  I  was  atByram. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you  there  ! — A.  Mr.  Harrell  and  Mr.  Lewis  were 

ere. 

Q.  Detailed  for  that  purpose? — A.  Well,  I  cannot  say  that  they 

jre. 

Q.  Do  you  not  think  that  you  were  detailed  by  a  resolution  of  the 

>nng  Men's  Jackson  Club  ? 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  object. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

A.  I  disremember  whether  we  were  or  not. 


\ 
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yit.  McK&E,  He  was  asked  if  he  bad  heard  of  the  norlh-wai 
lieiiig  stuffed. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McCaskill.)  In  reply  to  that  you  said  that  you  bi 
and  that  you  did  not  think  any  one  else  hail,  and  that  you  knev 
Mot  stnfled. — A.  Tee,  air, 

Q.  Yon  stated  the  reason  why  you  knew — becauBe  you  knev  tlii 
were  honorable  gentlemen  who  were  in  charge  of  It. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  speak  of  it  from  your  own  information  T— A.  Iti 
from  information  that  I  got  from  others. 

Q.  I  mean  yon  were  not  there,  and  you  did  not  know  about  it  o 
own  knowledge,  but,  from  the  f^R't  that  honorable  geDtlemeo  iri 
charge  of  it,  you  believe  it  was  not ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  regard  to  trying  these  keys,  were  they  not  placed  io 
hands  by  the  proper  officer  to  be  distributed  to  the  different  hox 
you.  as  deputy  sheriff,  to  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff  to  be  distributi 
A.  They  were  delivered  to  me  to  be  delivered  to  the  sheriff,  and  I 
ered  them  to  the  sheriff"  or  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  try  any  of  the  keys? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  simply  delivered  them  as  they  were  delivered  to  voii,0De 
to  each  key  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  the  locks  attached  to  the  boxes,  or  were  they  paJlocks '. 
Tliey.were  not  attached  to  the  boxes. 

Q.  Were  they  what  are  ordinarily  calleil  padlocks! — A.  SihhU'i 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  Snead's  bouse  was  fired  into  '■-■ 
heard  it  was.     I  don't  know  whether  it  was  or  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  itf — A.  I  just  heard,  next  morui 
tiiat  somebody  had  shot  into  Snead's  house. 

Q.  When  was  that — in  1875 1 — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  bo;!*" 
certain. 

Q.  Snead  was  not  registrar  in  1ST5  in  that  conuty,  was  be'— ^ 
don't  think  he  was ;  1  think  Alcorn,  Bell,  and  Simmons  were  tk  ref 
trars  in  that  time. 

Q.  State  what  the  politics  of  Alcom,  Bell,  and  Simmons  wKiif" 
know, — A.  Alcorn  and  Bell  were  republicans,  and  Simmons irfts*"' 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  the  north  ward.  Do  you  remember  who  were  the 
managers  of  the  election  there  ? — A.  Marion  Smith  was  one  of  them,  and 
Joe  Morris  was  another. 

Q.  They  were  democrats,  were  they  ? — A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  republican  ? — A.  J.  Aaron  Moore,  I  believe,  was  his 
name. 

Q.  Is  Moore  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  intelligent  men  of  his  race  ! 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  a  member  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  He  was. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  ?— A.  I  cannot 
say  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Y^'ou  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Was  Dr.  Deason  there  as  one  of  the  inspectors  of  the  election  ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  republican  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kegarded  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  republicans  of 
the  State,  was  he  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Very  shrewd  and  observant! — A.  Very,  indeed. 

Q.  You  state  positively  that  no  duplicate  keys  were  delivered  to  you  ? 
— A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  And  that  you  never  knew  of  any  being  delivered  until  you  saw 
Mr.  Lester's  testimony  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  has  since  admitted  being  entirely  mistaken  in  saying 
that  he  delivered  the  keys  to  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he  did  not  know  to  whom  he  delivered  them  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

By  Mr.  McKee  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  these  honorable  men,  who,  you  say,  had  control 
of  the  ballot-box  in  the  north  ward  of  the  city  of  Jackson,  retained  per- 
sonal custody  of  the  ballot-box  all  the  time  ? — A.  I  know  from  what 
they  told  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  in  their  sight  all  the  time? — A.  I  think, 
sir,  that  they  locked  it  up  in  the  vault  of  the  bank  that  night,  and  that 
some  of  the  republicans  were  handed  the  key.  I  am  not  certain  about 
that,  but  I  heard  that  they  locked  it  up  in  the  vault  and  sealed  it,  and 
every  man  put  his  name  to  it. 

Q.  Who  put  their  names  to  it? — A.  No;  it  was  the  west-ward  box 
that  h?d  the  signatures  put  on  it. 

Q.  Were  those  locks  ordinary-  little  padlock«  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  something  about  padlocks  and  keys,  do  you  not  ? — A. 
O,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  very  difiBcult  to  get  another  key  to  unlock  an  ordinary  little 
padlock  f — A.  I  don't  know  wfiether  it  is  or  not ;  you  can  get  a  key  to 
lit  most  any  lock  you  want  to. 

Q.  Is  not  a  padlock  a  very  simple  little  lock  ? — A.  Some  are  and 
some  are  not. 

Q.  An  ordinary  padlock  I  speak  of? — A.  I  don't  know  what  you  term 
an  ordinary  padlock. 

Q.  Well,  such  a  padlock  as  these  that  were  used  in  the  election  boxes  ? — 
A.  Those  were  not  ordinary  locks. 

Q.  Describe  them. — A.  The}'  were  brass  locks ;  1  could  not  exactly 
describe  them  ;  they  were  pretty  good  brass  locks. 

Q.  What  size? — A.  Not  very  large. 

ii.  An  inch  across  ? — A.  I  suppose  they  were — a  small  lock. 

Q.  And  with  small  keys  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 


(j.  What  bave  been  yourpotiticalainiiaciODS  tor  ttte last  nve year 
A.  Whitt  part  I  took  iii  politics  up  to  1875,  I  act«d  with  the  rep 
can  party :  iu  1ST5  and  1S7G  I  co-operated  with  the  democracy. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Price,  formerly  of  Grenada  1 — A.  Yes,  el 
have  known  liim  ever  since  he  became  a  citizen  of  oarcoanty,i 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago, 

Q.  Tell  all  you  know  about  the  difficulty  that  occarred  in  Gren 
about  which  Mr.  Price  has  testified  here. 

The  Witness.  You  had  better  pat  those  difflcnlties  in  categoi 
shape,  so  that  I  can  take  them  up  separately.  I  can  state  sometli 
about  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Ohisolm  spoke  about. 

Q.  State  what  yon  know  about  it. — A.  I  really  know  very  Hi 
about  it  personally.  I  was  sick  that  day,  and  weut  up  to  the  aii 
ing  twice.  It  was  a  meeting  iu  the  town  of  Grenada.  Itwasa) 
few  days  before  the  election.  There  was  six  or  seven  hundred  pei^ 
present,  I  suppose.  The  colored  people  largely  predominated.  Tb 
were  quite  a  large  number  of  the  colored  people,  and  some  white  jkoj 
on  horseback,  who  kicked  up  a  very  considerable  dost.  I  had  s  ei 
on  me,  ajid  notwithstanding  my  desire  to  hear  the  parties  speak,  I « 
compelled  to  retire,  and  saw  uotbiug  that  occurred,  except  for* f 
moments,  for  I  was  too  sick  to  be  able  to  stay,  and,  being  physics 
unable  to  attend,  I  went  back  to  the  town  and  saw  nothing  moK 
any  importance. 

Q,  Did  anybody  speak  there  that  dayt — A.  I  cannot  say  ff 
what  I  saw  or  heard.  I  understood  that  Mr.  Ohisolm  spoke,  tliwig 
was  not  present. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  Mr.  Price  in  any  danger  that  dfty.  or  at  any  o 
time? — A.  1  did  not;  nor,  so  far  as  I  individually  knew,  did  I 
,  believe  Mr.  Price's  life,  limb,  or  property  in  danger.  I  have  been 
him  in  public  meetings,  and  met  him  on  the  streets,  and  in  every  si 
phase  of  life,  and  I  speak  now  from  what  1  know.  I  never  saw  a 
when  I  thought  he  was  in  any  danger  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  any  demonstrations  made  against  him  o 
unfriendly  character,  which  would  warrant  you  in  believing  he  «: 
any  danger f — A.  No,  sir;  not  individually. 

Q.  Was  there  an  organization  there  known  as  the  Continentals' 
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Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  it  ? — A.  I  was  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  kuow  tiow  many  negroes  remained  on  the  grounds  after 
tie  difficulty  you  spoke  of  at  the  speaking  f 

The  Witness.  Which  speaking  do  you  refer  to  now  ? 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  refer  to  the  one  at  which  Mr.  Chisolm  spoke. — A. 
'here  was  no  difficulty  on  that  day  that  I  saw  or  heard  of. 

Q.  Was  there  any  on  any  other  day  f — A.  On  the  election  day  there 
'^as  a  misunderstanding,  that  created  quite  a  stampede  by  the  colored 
^ople. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  A  misunderstanding,  you  say? — A.  I  will  state  the  facts  as  I  wit- 
nessed them,  from  the  time  I  arrived  on  the  ground  until  its  termina- 
ion.    I  live  four  miles  west  of  Grenada.    When  I  arrived  in  town,  it,  I 
^bink,  was  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.    There  were 
>n  the  square  some  six  or  seven  hundred  persons  of  both  colors,  scat- 
tered in  various  groups  and    parties,  but  there  was   universal   good- 
humor,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  on  both  sides.    This  thing  continued 
op  to  about  twelve  o'clock.    Up  to  that  time  I  saw  nothing  whatever 
tbat  had  the  slightest  tendency  to  mar  the  harmony  and  peace  of  both 
parties  and  races.    The  negroes  seemed  to  have  congregated  on  the  west 
^ide  of  the  square,  scattered,  perhaps,  a  hundred  yards  apart,  in  larger 
ind  smaller  groups,  talking,  and  some  few  white  men  with  them.    The 
^hite  men  seemed  to  have  consolidated  very  strongly  on  the  opposite 
ide,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  square.    About  twelve  o'clock,  as  I 
appose,  my  attention  was  called  to  an  excitement  in  front  of  the  polls, 
^  which  I  did  not  see  the  initiatory  steps,  but  nevertheless  I  knew  some 
sturbauce  was  going  on.    The  tirst  thing  I  recognized  as  a  difficulty,  I 
^w-   a  very  conservative  old  gentleman  of  our  town  holding  a  man's 
'm — catching  it  as  it  would  be  brought  down  like — and  he  remarked 
^at  ''  We  must  have  no  difficulty  here  to-day'' — a  man  whom  Mr.  Price 
aows  very  well — Mr.  Cromwell.    The  crowd  began  to  gather  in  and 
"ound  this  point.    I  did  not  move  my  position,  and  I  soon  saw  a  negro 
^erge  from  the  crowd  in  rather  a  stooping  position,  and,  as  far  as 
^ould  understand,  it  seemed  as  if  the  white  men  were  every  one  trying 
^  protect  him.    I  saw  but  one  man  that  seemed  to  pursue  him,  and  he 
^^d  an  ax  held  in  his  hand.    Every  man,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  was 
'Udeavoring  to  impede  the  progress  of  this  white  man,  and  he  seemed  to 
^^  rather  furious  and  determined  in  his  purpose,  and  the  negro  went 
Oto  a  circle,  or  around  among  the  white  people,  and  every  one,  so  far 
^s  I  could  discover,  was  endeavoring  to  protect  him  from  injury ;  these 
^hite  men  followed  until  he  got,  perhaps,  two-thirds  of  the  circle, 
^Dd  some  one,  I  don't  know  whom — it  might  have  been  half  a  dozen — 
>ut  the  first  thing  I  knew  he  had  his  pistol  out  and  drawn  upon 
lis   friends — these  white  men.    He  swore  that  we  should  not  stop 
lim.     By  this  time  the  negro  had  got  away,  and  was  a  long  way 
ihead  of  his  pursuer — if   that  was  the   purpose  of    the    man — and 
ras  making  away  from  the  crowd  of    white  men.     He  then  made 
or    his    race,   who    were  on    the    opposite  of  the  square.      I  soon 
>st   sight  of   him  as  he   mixed   with   them.     There  was  a  general 
ubbub  on   the  square,  both  of  whites  and  blacks.    While  standing 
coking  as  dispassionately  as  I  was  able,  I  heard  in  a  very  clear,  sono- 
ous  voice  the  expression,  *' Fall  into  line  ;  fall  into  line;"  which  was 
ttered  twice,  in  a  very  distinct  tone,    At  that,  the  negroes  in  front  fell 
ack  ;  those  in  the  rear  closed  up.    In  a  few  seconds  after  that,  ayoung 
lau  of  our  town  mounted  a  box,  (I  think  it  was  not  more  than  a  foot 
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high,)  for  he  was  a  very  tall  man  ;  he  seemed  exceeding  tall  on  that 
occasion.  He  uttered  in  a  voice  equally  clear,  "  Continentals,  to  vow 
post."  That  instant  (I  suppose  every  man  wore  the  uniform,  and  there 
may  have  been  a  hundred  for  all  I  know.  I  have  understood  since  that 
there  were  two  hundred  that  wore  that  uniform — a  little  afifair  that  thej 
bought  somewhere  in  the  North — a  cheap  concern)  they  all  broke  for  a 
certain  house  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  square,  and  in  less  than  tvo 
minutes  I  did  not  see  a  man  in  the  square.  I  still  occupied  the  same 
position,  and  a  few  seconds  after,  or  during  the  time  of  this  egress  of 
the  Continentals,  there  was  a  little  brass  cannon — a  six-pound  Napoleoo. 
I  believe  they  called  it — that  they  had  been  firing  on  several  occasions, 
and  jollifying  with — this  cannon  was  started  off  by  some  persoo,  1  don't 
know  whom,  and  carried  in  the  direction  where  these  Continentals  had 
gone.  It  had  not  gone  more  than  half-way  from  the  place  where  it 
started,  to  where  it  stopped,  before  some  one  cried  out,  "Fill  hemp 
with  buckshot,  and  turn  her  loose,"  or  "  let  her  go,'^  I  don't  know  which; 
but  that  was  the  substance  of  it.  I  think,  however,  that  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  the  expression  was,  "Fill  her  up  with  buckshot  and  torn 
her  loose."  At  that  the  negroes  commenced  a  general  stampede ;  that 
is,  the  larger  portion  of  them.  Just  at  that  time  1  looked  where  the  Con- 
tinentals were  going,  and  I  discovered  General  Waltbal  at  the  door  with 
his  arms  crossed.  While  the  men  went  in,  I  discovered  no  man  come 
out  for  some  time.  Not  a  single  individual  came  out  for  some  space.  1 
saw  quite  a  number  go  in.  I  did  not  hear  what  he  said.  There  was  too 
much  noise  and  confusion,  and  perhaps  too  much  distance  intervening. 
But  I  learned  afterwards  that  General  Walthal  said  to  these  men  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  their  guns,  and  that  they  should  not  pass  oat 
of  that  house  with  their  guns  unless  they  passed  over  his  dead  body: 
that  he  was  there  for  peace,  and  that  he  intended  to  preserve  it;  thai 
if  they  had  respect  for  him  they  would  stay  there,  and  that  when  the 
necessity  really  came  he  would  turn  them  out,  but  if  it  was  an  absolote 
necessity,  he  would  be  with  them.  After  the  rendezvous  of  the  Conti 
nentals,  the  excitement  subsided  so  far  as  the  white  people  was  con 
cerned.  I  soon  saw  the  Continentals  come  out  of  the  house;  most  of 
them  were  laughing  as  though  they  had  been  laboring  under  some  mis 
take. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Were  they  whites  or  blacks? — A.  Whites  mostly.  I  remember 
some  of  the  persons,  not  all  of  them,  went  over  to  the  negroes  who 
seemed  to  have  stampeded,  and  many  of  whom,  perhaps,  left  town, 
but  quite  a  large  number,  200  at  least  or  more,  were  still  gathered  to- 
gether in  groups  along  on  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  square,  and 
made  appeals  to  them  to  come  back — that  it  was  a  mere  misunderstand- 
ing, and  that  there  was  no  desire  to  intimidate  them  or  scare  them— to 
come  back  and  vote.  I  went,  myself,  and  talked  to  several  little 
groups  of  from  five  maybe  to  twenty,  and  insisted  that  they  should 
come  back.  They  seemed  really  to  apprehend  that  there  was  some 
danger.  One  of  them  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  them.  I  told  him 
I  would,  and  that  I  would  assume  all  the  responsibility,  if  necessary,  of 
going  with  him.  I  heard,  in  the  mean  time,  some  one  say — some  ne 
gro — "  Fever  mind,"  said  he,  "  we  are  going  home ;  the  election  won't 
count  nohow."  Whether  that  was  a  general  understanding  amonji: 
them,  I  have  no  idea.  It  was  the  only  time  I  heard  it.  I  heani  it  very 
distinctly,  but  by  whom  it  was  uttered  I  am  unable  to  say.  By  aid  oi 
the  mayor  and  several  other  very  conservative  men,  some  hundred  of 
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them,  more  or  less,  remained  on  the  ground.  Several  parties  got  on 
their  horses  and  rode  oat  where  they  were  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
and  insisted  on  their  coming  back ;  that  there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  white  people  to  hurt  them  at  all ;  that  it  all  originated 
in  a  mistake.  How  many  came  back  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  quite  a 
large  number,  I  know,  went  home.  That  affair  originated  under  the 
circumstances  that  I  have  detailed. 

Q.  This  difficulty  occurred,  you  say,  by  a  personal  quarrel  between 
these  t\^o  men,  a  white  man  and  a  negro! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  some  one  said,  "  Fall  in  ^f — A.  I  think  it  originated  from 
one  of  the  colored  marshals ;  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it  positively,  but  that 
was  my  impression  at  the  moment. 

Q.  Did  the  voice  come  from  where  the  colored  people  were  ? — A.  It 
came  from  there,  for  I  was  looking  at  them. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  that  that  you  heard  some  one  say, "  Continentals 
to  your  post'- ? — A.  Yes.  I  suppose  a  moment  afterwards  I  heard  the 
other  voice. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  row,  singing,  &c.,  at  the  post- 
office,  testified  to  here  by  Mr.  Price  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  that. — A.  I  happened  to  be  in  town  on 
the  evening  of  the  occurrence.  I  cannot  locate  the  very  day.  I  was  stand- 
ing on  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  square  when  I  saw  the  negroes 
riding  up  the  road,  and  recognized  one  of  them  when  they  got  up  to  the 
crowd.  If  I  am  not  mistaken  the  crowd  assembled  around  the  bulletin- 
board.  There  was  considerable  excitement  among  the  people  there.  With- 
out knowing  who  invited  them,  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  heard  them  sing- 
ing. I  suppose  I  was  about  10  feet  of  them  when  they  commenced  and 
when  they  closed.  It  was  some  revamped  old  comic  song  that  I  hadn't 
heard  for  many  years,  in  which  the  names  of  Price  and  Kelly  figured,  but 
in  language  which  I  supposed  would  not  compromise  their  honesty  or 
dignity  of  character.  There  was  nothing  vulgar  in  it — not  a  single 
word  coming  under  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  vulgar.  They 
sang  their  song  there  in  a  crowd  of  boys  and  men  and  finished  singing. 
They  were  then  called  [on,  I  suppose — I  saw  some  men  beckoning,  and 
I  ^supposed  they  were  beckoning  at  them — I  looked  around  and  saw 
them  in  front  of  the  post-oflfice,  which  was  then  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  the  square — I  suppose  about  30  feet  from  the  pavement.  They 
sang  their  song  there,  and  another  crowd  assembled,  and  after  singing 
there  for  some  time,  30  or  40  minutes — I  didn't  go  nearer — I  still  occu- 
pied my  original  position — I  saw  them  moving  off  in  another  direction, 
diagonally  across  the  square,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  square,  and  the  crowd  that  bad  gathered  there ;  that  is  all  that 
I  saw  in  regard  to  the  singing.  I  did  not  see  them  dismount.  I  did  not 
see  them  drink,  and  did  not  see  them  use  any  violence  whatever,  nor 
did  I  hear  of  any  at  the  time. 

Q.  And  the  sentiments  of  the  song  were  not  what  you  would  consider 
insulting  or  degrading  ? — A.  Well,  no,  sir ;  in  political  campaigns  much 
worse  things  happen  here  on  the  street  about  Hayes  and  Wheeler  and 
Tilden  and  Hendricks. 

Q.  State  what  you  know  about  the  insult  offered  to  Mrs.  Pi  ice  there, 
and  testified  to  by  Mr.  Price,  if  you  know  anything  about  it. — A.  One 
evening  about  four  o'clock  I  was  in  town,  just  getting  ready  to  go  home, 
and  I  thought  of  my  mail.  I  went  to  the  post-office  and  got  a  letter,  and 
was  readmg  it.  In  order  to  enjoy  the  light  of  the  sun,  I  stepped  far 
enough  out  of  the  post-office  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  light,  just  on  the 
sill  of  the  door,  and  was  there  reading  the  Jetter,  when  I  observed 
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the  marahal,  Mr.  Meltoii,  walk  across  the  square,  attended  by  a  todb^ 
man.  I  kept  on  readiug  until  they  passed  into  the  post-office.  Withn 
a  foot  or  two  of  them,  I  heard  Mr.  Melton  aak  Mrs.  Price  if  this  wastht 
man  that  cursed  her  yesterday — I  think  he  said  yesterday.  ShestU 
he  was  the  mau.  The  young  man  pulled  his  hat  off  and,  with  a  nn 
humiliated  air,  said  that  if  he  had  cursed  her  he  had  do  recollection  of 
it,  and  be  begged  her  t«n  thousand  pardons. 

Q.  What  was  the  yonng  man's  name  f — A.  Talbott,  I  believe.  I  never 
saw  him  before  and  I  have  never  seen  him  since ;  that  is,  to  know  bin). 
He  went  on  to  state  to  Mrs.  Price  that  lie  was  raised  by  parents  who 
had  always  given  him  precepts  of  morality,  and  among  those  precepu 
was  that  he  must  never  swear  or  insult  anybo<ly,  es|>ectally  a  ladr. 
He  repeated  his  acknowledgments  and  apologies.  The  marshal,  Mr. 
Melton,  asked  Mrs.  Price  if  she  was  satisfied,  and  said  if  she  was  not 
he  would  take  him  before  the  mayor  and  have  him  fined,  or  in  derail 
of  the  money  he  would  be  put  in  jail.  Mrs.  Price  said  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  harming  him  whatever,  and  as  he  had  made  all  acknotrledg 
meets  and  apologies,  if  his  aiwlogies  were  sincere  she  conid  ask  no 
more.  Mr.  Melton  said  to  the  young  man  that  if  be  was  riding  bemnst 
go  immediately  home,  and  eveu  if  he  was  on  foot  he  had  better  do  so; 
for,  said  he,  "  If  I  see  you  drinking  again  I  will  put  yon  in  jail  anr 
how." 

Q.  When  was  that ;  in  1875  or  1870 !— A.  In  1870. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  know  anytbiug  about  an  assault  maile  by  i 
mau  named  French  on  Mrs.  Price  in  18751 — A.  ifo,  sir;  I  personally 
know  nothing  of  it.     I  was  not  even  in  the  town  on  that  day. 

Q.  State  whether  yon  know  anything  about  a  fire  set  to  Mr.  Prices 
bouse. — A.  I  saw  nothing  of  it  until  the  fire  was  extinguished,  or  rather 
when  it  was  in  smoldering  embers ;  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  abootit- 

Q.  Is  there  anything  else  that  yon  desire  to  state  in  connection  vitb 
aflairs  theref — A.  Nothing  of  any  importance.  1  have  stated  what  I 
know.  As  to  stating  what  I  believe  or  think,  the  committee  has  neittier 
the  time  nor  disposition  to  hear,  nor  have  1  any  disposition  to  pie- 
sent  it. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  case  of  violence  or  intimidation  committeti  on 
any  voter  in  your  county  f — A.  None,  sir ;  not  one,  that  I  remember. 

Hiram  Johnson  sworn  and  examined. 
By  Ut.  Pease  : 

Question.  How  old  are  you  f — Answer.  Seventeen  years  old  the  7tt 
day  of  next  September. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  '. — A.  At  Eaymond,  Hinds  County,  Missis- 
sippi. 

Q,  Have  you  lived  there  all  your  life  T — A,  Yes,  air ;  I  was  liorn  and 
raised  there. 

Q.  Please  state  tothe  committee  whether  yoa  know  of  any  violence 
or  intimidation  i)racticedin  Hinds  County  of  a  political  character  dar- 
ing the  year  1875 ;  if  so,  state  it  as  concisely  as  possible. — A.  Yes,  sir. 
In  the  first  place,  in  1875  I  was  employed  by  Colonel  Morgan  to  go  to 
Yazoo  City  with  republican  tickets.  He  gave  me  two  or  three  thousand 
repablican  tickets  to  carry  to  Y'azoo  City.  I  left  on  the  morning  of  the 
first  of  Kovember,  1875.  I  got  to  Yazoo  City  on  Monday  evening  aboat 
three  o'clock  preceding  the  day  of  election.  I  went  to  a  restauraot,  got 
my  dinner,  and  came  out  of  the  restaurant  and  walked  down  the  street 
a  piece,  when  I  was  accosted  by  a  gentleman  named  Joseph  Snblett,  a 
democrat.    He  told  me  "  How-d'y."    Ue  said,  "  I  believe  I  have  seen 
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yon  in  Jackson."  I  said,  "  Yes,  I  believe  I  have  seen  you  there."  He 
said,  "  What  are  you  doiug  over  here!"  I  said,  "  I  have  come  here  to 
see  some  friends  of  mine  here ;  on  a  kind  of  visit."  He  says,  ''  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  believe.  I  believe  Colonel  Morgan  has  sent  you  here 
\«ith  tickets."  I  told  him,  "No,  I  have  no  tickets."  About  that  time 
there  were  four  or  five  others  came  up  with  badges  on  their  coats,  marked 
"Stone's  Scouts"  or  "  Dixon's  Scouts" — I  think  it  was  "  Stone's  Scouts'^ — 
and  they  gathered  all  together  around  me.  I  then  became  very  much 
frightened.  He  said  to  me,  "I  believe  you  have  tickets;  I  must  look 
in  your  satchel  and  see."  I  persisted  in  saying  that  I  didn't  have  any, 
but  he  told  me  he  had  to  look  in  the  satchel  and  see.  He  told  me  to 
come  into  a  tinner's  shop  there,  and  I  went  in.  I  saw  there  was  no  way 
to  get  out  of  it.  I  had  a  pair  of  pants  in  the  satchel  over  the  tickets, 
and  he  took  them  out  and  says,  "  O,  yes,  damn  them,  here  they  are, 
all  of  them."  He  got  them  out  and  said,  "  Who  sent  you  with  these 
tickets!"  I  said,  "Colonel  Morgan  sent  me."  Well,  he  says,  "By 
God,  he  sent  you  over  here  to  distribute  them,  didn't  he!"  I  says, 
"  Yes."  Well,  he  says,  "  We  will  distribute  them  for  you."  He  says, 
**  Have  you  any  more  !"  I  told  him  "  No,  sir  5"  but  I  did  have  a  package 
in  my  pocket  of  tickets  that  I  was  to  leave  at  Burtonton  and  couldn't 
find  any  person  there  to  leave  them  with,  and  hadn't  left  them. 
He  searched  my  pocket,  however,  and  found  them.  He  asked  me 
if  I  had  anything  else,  and  I  said  "  No."  He  didn't  search  my  in- 
side pockets.  I  had  two  or  three  letters  in  them,  but  he  took  every- 
thing else,  and  gave  the  satchel  back  and  says,  "  You  are  a  hell  of  a 
fellow,  ain't  yon  !"  I  told  him  I  didn't  see  why  he  should  do  anything 
to  me ;  that  I  didn't  come  over  there  on  account  of  politics."  He  says, 
"  Well,  you  can  go  ahead,  we  won't  hurt  you  5"  but,  he  says,  "  God 
damn  it,  I  have  a  good  mind  to  take  you  out  and  hang  you  anyway." 
There  was  a  colored  fellow  went  over  there  with  me.  He  went  with 
tickets  too,  and  he  stopped  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  apd  as  soon 
as  he  took  my  tickets,  I  knew  from  the  threats  he  had  made — I  thought 
they  would  kill  him  if  they  knew  he  had  tickets.  He  stopped  at  a  col- 
ored preacher's  house,  and  as  I  passed  I  sung  out  to  him,  "  They  have 
taken  my  tickets,  and  you  had  better  make  way  with  yours  mighty 
quick ;  play  off  school-teacher  or  something."  He  gave  them  to  the 
wife  of  the  man  at  whose  house  he  was,  and  she  put  them  in  a  bucket 
as  if  it  was  water,  and  said  she  threw  them  down  the  privy.  Me  and  him 
then  went  out  along  the  branch  and  laid  under  a  fence  about  two  hours, 
and  by  sundown  came  back  to  town.  A  white  boy  met  us  and  says  to 
me,  "  Damn  it,  you  ought  not  to  have  come  over  with  those  tickets.  They 
were  looking  for  you  this  evening  to  kill  you."  I  told  him  "I  guess  they 
wouldn't  do  that;  that  they  had  said  they  would  not."  This  colored  fel'ow 
went  and  saw  the  mayor  and  asked  him  would  he  be  in  danger ;  that  he 
had  no  tickets;  the  mayor  told  him  to  go  ahead  if  he  had  no  tickets, 
that  they  wouldn't  hurt  him;  somebody  stopped  him  on  the  street  and 
said,  "  VVhat  are  you  doing  here!"  and  he  says,  "I  am  hunting  a 
school."  They  said  to  me,  "  You  come  to  a  darned  bad  place  to  find  a 
school."    He  left  me  then  and  I  did  not  see  him  any  more  that  day. 

I  went  on  to  the  hotel  and  that  evening  about  dark  I  was  talking  to 
Mr.  Sublett,  and  he  says,  "  What  did  you  bring  those  tickets  over  here 
for!"  I  told  him  it  was  because  I  was  paid  for  it,  and  he  says,  "  What 
are  you  any  way  !"  I  told  him  I  was  nothing;  1  was  not  of  age,  but  I 
didn't  take  part  in  any  politics^  he  says,  "  Yon  ought  to  be  a  demo- 
crat." I  says,  "Yes,  all  my  sympathies  are  with  the  democratic  party, 
but  they  are  not  with  either  one."    I  told  him  that  because  I  was 
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scared.  I  stopped  at  the  hotel  that  night  and  got  up  next  moruiDgaad 
met  the  lady  that  owned  the  hotel,  and  she  said,  "They  were  huntinj 
for  you  last  night;"  she  says,  "If  you  have  any  more  of  Colonel  Mor 
gan'a  tickets  don't  go  up  town." 

Mr.  McCaskcll.  We  object  to  everything  that  was  said  by  the  lady 
about  such  matters. 

Tlie  Witness.  I  went  to  Mr.  Morgan's  brother  the  night  before  and 
told  him  what  had  been  done  to  me,  and  he  gave  me  another  letter  back 
to  Colonel  Morgan ;  he  says,  "  You  see  the  situatiou  we  are  in  here." 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  object  to  what  he  said. 

The  Witness.  On  that  evening  I  was  on  the  street  and  they  had 
colored  men,  putting  them  up  on  boxes  and  getting  them  to  make 
speeches,  and  cursing  Colonel  Morgan,  and  they  cursed  him  to  me,  and 
told  me  to  tell  him  that  they  cursed  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  You  say  the  colored  men  were  cursing  him.— A. 
Yes,  but  they  were  evidently  intimidated. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  intimidated! — A.  A  colored  man 
told  me  that  he  was  intimidated;  he  said  he  was  afraid  to  open  his 
mouth  there.  On  election  morning  as  I  was  going  out  I  passed  by  a 
livery-stable,  and  white  men  were  passing  by  with  tickets ;  a  colored 
man  was  passing  by  and  they  would  say,  "Don't  you  want  a  ticket f 
The  colored  man  would  say,  **  ^o,  we  don't  care  for  them ;"  but  the 
white  men  would  say,  '^  O  yes,  take  one  and  vote  it,"  and  they  would 
carry  him  off  to  the  polls  to  vote.  I  got  on  a  wagon  and  went  to 
Vaughan's  Station,  where  I  was  to  take  the  train.  There  wa«  a  white 
man  come  in  at  Deasonville  and  said  to  the  man  that  was  driving  the 
wagon  that  1  was  in,  "How  is  the  election  going?"  He  says,  "It  is 
going  all  one  way."  He  said,  "  We  offered  those  negroes  tickets  here^ 
but  they  won't  look  at  them." 

Mr.  McCASKiLL.  I  object  to  that. 

The  Witness.  The  white  man  said,  "They  have  got  some  sense, 
and  they  know  mighty  well  what  they  are  doing." 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McCaskill.)  Try  to  give  the  name  of  the  white  man  if 
you  can? — A.  The  mau  that  was  in  the  wagon  was  named  Meade;! 
don't  know  the  name  of  the  man  who  came  to  him. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Were  you  born  a  slave? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  pass  for  a  white  man  ? — A.  W^ell,  I  was  born  a  slave, 
but  I  was  never  in  any  particular  bondage,*  I  was  always  as  free  as  1 
am  now. 

Q.  You  passed  for  a  free  boy? — A.  Yes.  I  was  told  in  Yazoo  City 
that  if  I  had  been  a  negro  they  would  have  hung  me  as  high  as  Haman. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  When  was  this  that  all  this  occurred  that  you  have  been  talking 
about  ? — ^A.  In  November,  1875. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  colored  man  who  was  employed  to  go 
with  you  to  Yazoo  City  to  carry  tickets  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  kuow 
him,  but  I  have  forgotten  his  name. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  traveled  all  the  way  from  Raymond 
to  Yazoo  City  with  him,  and  did  not  know  his  name? — A.  I  know  his 
name,  but  I  have  forgotten  it.    I  knew  it  then,  but  I  forget  it  now. 

Q.  Have  you  the  names  of  the  four  other  gentlemen  who  were  with 
Mr.  Sublett  ? — A.  No ;  I  don't  know  them.    I  only  know  him,  becaase 
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ho  was  in  Jackson.  I  saw  him  there.  He  had  been  there  a  good  deal. 
I  worked  in  the  Times  office,  and  he  saw  me  there. 

Q.  Where  is  Mr.  Sublett  now  ? — A.  I  heard  since  that  he  was  killed 
in  Texas. 

Q.  You  told  them  first  that  you  had  no  tickets  ? — A.  Yes;  I  knew 
their  object.    I  thought  I  would  get  off  with  saying  that. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  their  object! — A.  Mr.  Sublett  told  me  his 
object,  and  he  searched  me  personally  after  searching  my  satchel. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  polls  the  next  morning  to  see  any  votes  being 
X>olled  ? — A.  ;No  ;  I  left  the  next  morning  as  soon  as  I  could. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  see  any  votes  polled  f — A.  ^No.  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  they  gave  negroes  tickets  ? — A.  I  passed  by  a 
livery -stable  on  my  way  out  of  town. 

Q.  You  said  they  would  give  them  tickets,  and  take  them  right  up  to 
the  poll,  and  vote  them  f — A.  Yes ;  they  carried  them  that  way. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  they  went  to  ! — A.  No. 

Q.  You  never  saw  a  vote  polled! — A.  No;  I  went  immediately  after 
I  got  up. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  white  man  who  came  to  the 
wagon  at  Deasonville  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  the  name  of  anybody 
there.    It  was  the  first  time  I  was  ever  in  that  place  in  my  life. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  house  you  stopped  in  the  night  you 
were  there  ! — A.  I  do  not  recollect  that.  I  took  no  notice  of  the  name. 
It  was  a  lady  that  had  charge  of  the  house.  I  don't  remember  her 
name. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  hotel  kept  at  Vaughan  Station  ! — A. 
His  name  was  Barkenham. 

Q.  When  did  you  work  in  the  Times  office  in  Jackson  ! — A.  In  1875 
I  worked  there  three  weeks. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Sublett  there  a  good  many  times! — A.  I  did  in 
Jackson.  He  was  on  the  street,  and  I  was  on  the  street  a  good  many 
times. 

Q.  What  other  business  did  you  do  in  Jackson  ! — A.  I  was  a  page  in 
the  legislature. 

Q.  For  what  session! — A.  The  session  of  1872  or  1873.  I  believe  it 
was  the  called  session.  It  was  when  my  brother,  William  Johnson,  was 
a  member  of  the  legislature.  Then  I  staid  there  a  good  deal  with 
him. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live  now  ! — A.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  here  now.  I 
live  here. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  be^n  here  ! — A.  I  have  been  here  about  four 
weeks— three  or  four. 

Q.  What  I  mean  by  the  question  is,  where  is  your  home! — A.  My 
home  is  in  Baymond,  Miss.  I  have  always  lived  there.  I  have  never 
lived  anywhere  else.  I  have  staid  a  great  deal  away  from  there,  hut 
that  has  been  my  home  all  my  life.  I  was  born  and  raised  there.  I 
would  state  here  that  in  1875  our  house  was  searched  for  my  brother, 
in  September. 

Q.  By  whom  was  it  searched  ! — A.  They  said  it  was  searched  by  dem- 
ocrats. They  were  armed  with  guns.  One  was  John  Kelley ;  the  other 
was  Holliday.  There  were  five  of  them,  if  I  mistake  not.  John  Kelley 
and  Holliday  were  two,  but  I  do  not  know  the  others.  I  know  them, 
•too,  but  I  don't  recollect  who  they  were.  I  recollect  those  two  persons 
were. 

Q.  Was  there  any  officer  among  them ! — A.  Yes ;  Captain  Jack  Willis 
was  with  them.    He  was  deputy  sheriff  in  Raymond  at  that  time. 
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Q.  These  men  that  searched  your  house  then  were  with  Captain  Jad 
Willis,  who  was  deputy  sheriflf ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  not  your  brother  charged  with  having  taken  an  active  pirt 
in  the  Clinton  riot? — A.  Yes;  he  was  by  men 

Q.  Never  mind.  He  was  charged  with  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
Clinton  riot ! — A.  He  was  chargetl  with  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
Clinton  riot;  but.  the  most  of  it  was  he  was  charged  with  shooting  at 
Captain  White ;  he  was  charged  that  by  a  democrat. 

Q.  Captain  White  was  deputy  sheriff  f — A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  came  there  with  a  posse  of  four  other  men  to  search  tk 
house  for  your  brother? — A.  Yes;  and  he  used  very  obscene  and  Id- 
decent  language  to  my  mother  and  sisters. 

Q.  They  did  not  find  your  brother  there,  did  they  f — A.  No, sir;  they 
did  not. 

Q.  Has  you  brother  lived  in  that  country  since  f — A.  He  is  living  m 
Jackson.  He  lived  in  Jackson  until  February,  1876.  when  he  came 
here. 

Q.  He  has  not  lived  there  since  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  did  you  say  you  were  ! — A.  I  will  be  seventeen  years  old 
the  7th  day  of  next  September. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  in  1875,  when  you  carried  those  tickets  ?— A.  I 
was  about  fifteen  years  old,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  You  were  hired  to  go  over  there,  were  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was 
employed  by  Colonel  Morgan. 

Q.  What  did  he  pay  you  ? — A.  He  gave  me  fifteen  dollars  to  pay  ny 
expenses.  My  expenses  were  not  so  much  as  that,  because  I  came  baek 
earlier  than  I  expected,  and  I  kept  the  balance  over  my  expenses;  aod 
he  also  gave  me  five  dollars. 

Q.  You  took  a  darkey  over  with  you,  did  you  1 — A.  No,  sir;  I  didwt 
take  him  ;  we  went  together ;  he  sent  him. 

Q.  And  when  you  got  there  and  were  asked  about  the  tickets,  yoa 
told  what  was  not  true  f — A.  Yes ;  because  I  was  scared. 

Q.  How  many  more  falsehoods  did  you  tell  while  you  were  thoB 
about  this  matter  ? — A.  I  didn't  tell  any  at  all.  I  had  no  occasion  to 
tell  any. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  a  while  ago  that  you  had  told  them  that  yon  sym- 
pathized with  the  democratic  party? — A.  Yes:  I  told  them  that;  and 
1  said  the  reason  I  told  them  that  was  because  1  was  scared. 

Q.  But  it  was  not  so;  your  sympathies  were  not  with  the  democratie 
party  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So,  that  was  two  falsehoods  you  told  ? — A.  Well,  yes ;  if  you  call 
them  falsehoods. 

A.  Are  you  a  white  boy  ! — A.  About  three  quarters.  I  was  bora  » 
slave. 

Q.  You  are  very  bitter  against  the  democratic  party,  are  you  not!— 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  love  the  democratic  party  t — A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  party  much ;  I  am  no  politician.  There  are  a  good  many  people 
belonging  to  it  that  are  gentlemen  ;  so  I  like  them. 

Q.  Has  your  brother  been  a  republican  politician  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  all  your  family  have  been  republicans  f — A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  still  you  have  very  good  feeling  for  the  democratic  party  ?;- 
A.  I  have  very  good  feeling  for  some  of  the  men  that  belong  to  itt 
because  I  believe  they  are  gentlemen,  and  I  like  them.  They  are  friend.* 
of  mine. 
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Q.  Kow,  you  say  you  had  some  tickets  for  Burtonton,  aud  went  by 
Bartouton  and  found  nobody  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  I  did  expect  somebody, 
I  had  one  package  that  I  put  in  my  pocket  for  one  man  that  lived  six 
miles  in  the  country,  but  things  looked  so  bitter  there  that  I  went  right 
on. 

Q.  Where  is  Burtonton  f  — A.  This  side  of  Yazoo  City.  We  came 
from  Bartonton  to  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  Do  you  pretend  to  say  it  was  a  place  called  Burtonton  in  Yazoo 
County! — A.  I  may  have  forgotten  the  uame^  I  think  it  is  called  Bur- 
tonton. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  Burtonton  is  in  Copiah  County  ! — A.  This 
is  called  Burtonton,  or  some  such  name  as  that ;  I  ain't  certain  about 
the  name,  but  I  know* that  is  the  place. 

Q.  You  state  now  that  there  is  a  Burtonton  in  Yazoo  County,  and 
that  you  tried  to  leave  tickets  there  ? — A.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is 
Bartonton  or  not. 

Q.  Why  did  you  state  that  you  "went  to  Burtonton  if  you  don't  know 
it  ? — A.  I  call  it  Burtonton  because  I  thought  that  was  the  name.  It 
is  between  Deasonville  and  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  Are  you  guessing  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  ain't  guessing.  There  is  a  place, 
a  station,  between  Yazoo  City  and  Deasonville. 

Q.  You  say  Mr.  Sublett  came  to  you.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man 
is  he  ? — A.  He  is  a  man  of  common  height,  I  believe,  with  a  red  face. 
I  don't  think  he  has  any  whiskers  or  moustaches — a  kind  of  a  clean- 
faced  man,  I  believe. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now  ! — A.  I  heard  since  that  he  was 
killed.^    I  don't  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Sublett,  then,  is  dead  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  don't  pretend 
to  say  that  he  is.    I  simply  heard  that. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  see  over  there  who  said  anything  to  you  about 
this  matter  whose  name  you  can  give!  I  want  to  know  something 
about  it. — A.  I  can  only  give  his  name.  I  cannot  giv^  the  others.  I 
saw  him  in  Jackson,  and  he  told  me  his  name  was  Sublett.  I  knew 
him  by  his  face,  because  I  had  seen  him  in  Jackson. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  Jackson  t — A.  I  lived  in  Jackson  a  great  deal.  I 
was  there  several  times  while  my  brother  was  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture. 

Q.  Several  times? — A.  I  stopped  there  three  or  four  months  at  a  time, 
and  after  the  riot  I  staid  there  more  than  I  did  at  home.  My  brother 
was  there,  and  I  staid  there  with  him. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Sublett  live  in  Jackson  ! — A,  He  lived  in  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  legislature? — A.  No ;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Mr.  Sublett  is  dead,  however? — A.  I  have  told  you  I  don't  know, 
sir.    I  simply  heard  that  he  was  dead. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  man  that  you  can  name  now  that  you  saw  ? — A. 
Yes  'y  he  is  the  only  man  that  I  can  call  by  name, 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there  ? — A.  I  got  there  one  evening,  and 
left  the  next  morning.    I  had  never  been  there  before  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  go  in  there  in  the  day-time? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  How? — A.  I  left  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  from  Jackson,  and  got 
to  Vaughan's  Station  a  little  before  daylight,  and  got  to  Yazoo  City  be- 
tween 2  and  3  o'clock. 

Q.  And  yet  you  cannot  ntime  anybody  that  you  saw  there  except  Sub- 
lett ? — A.  No  5  because  I  was  never  there  before  in  my  life,  and  knew 
nobody  there. 
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Q.  And  he  is  dead  f — A.  I  don't  insist  that  he  is  dead  at  all.  I  heaid 
that  he  was  dead.    I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  colored  man  that  told  yon  he  had  been  intimidaUd! 
— A.  I  did  not  know  him,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  kndw  his  name  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  the  name  of  anybody  there  that  you  sa?, 
except  Sublett  ? — A.  No,  sir.  If  they  told  me  their  names,  I  don't  recol- 
lect them.    I  knew  nobody  there  at  all. 

Q.  You  .do  not  know  the  name  of  anybody  that  talked  to  you  aboot 
bringing  tickets  over? — A.  I  kno^  the  name  of  nobody  only  old  man 
Burkenham,  at  Yaughan's  Station,  or  Burtouham,  or  some  such  name 
as  that. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  yon  about  this  matter  ? — A.  No,  sir;  only 
when  I  came  back  he  just  asked  me  if  I  had  got  the  tickets,  or  some- 
thing like  that. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  had  tickets,  and  went  on  ? — A.  Xo^ar; 
I  did  not. 

Q.  How  did  be  know  that  you  had  tickets! — A.  That  is  what  I  wanted 
to  know  myself,  how  they  knew.  By  the  time  I  got  out  of  the  restan- 
rant  somebody  was  around  me.    I  bad  not  spoken  to  anybody  there, 

Q.  You  must  have  presented  rather  a  suspicious  appearance!—! 
Well,  they  must  have  been  very  suspicious  there  about  that  time. 

Q.  They  did  not  like  your  looks,  I  presume  ? — A.  I  don't  know  aboat 
that.     Sublett  knew  my  looks.    He  had  seen  me  in  Jackson,  or  saidsa 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  tickets  you  took  over  were  tickets  io- 
tended  for  candidates  that  Colonel  Morgan  himself  had  brought  out!— 
A.  Yes ;  they  were  republican  candidates. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  names  on  those  tickets  were  of  parties 
whom  Colonel  Morgan  had  brought  out  in  Jackson,  and  who  bad  dis- 
claimed that  they  were  candidates  for  any  offices,  or  that  these  men  had 
not  allowed  their  names  to  be  used  on  the  ticket  ? — A.  I  don- 1  know  that 
Mr.  Sublett  told  me  afterwards. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  any  republican  ticket  there  at  alH— 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it.  He  said  he  wanted  to  send  some 
republican  tickets  there.    Money  was  my  object,  not  politics. 

Q.  How  do  you  come  to  be  here  ? — A.  My  brother  lives  here,  sir, and 
he  sent  for  me,  I  expect,  to  send  me  over  toOhio  to  school. 

Q.  And  he  sent  for  you  to  come  here  first  in  order  that  you  mi^ht 
unburden  yourself  f — A.  Well,  he  sent  me  word  to  come  here.  My 
brother,  I  will  state,  has  been  a  guardian  of  mine. 

Mr.  Singleton.  Yes;  and  your  brother  has  been  guardian  of  many 
other  things  that  he  had  better  let  alone. 

The  Witness.  I  was  summoned  to  come  here  when  I  got  here. 

Q.  So  you  came  here  of  your  own  accord  f — A.  I  came  here  by  my 
brother's  accord.  He  sent  for  me.  I  didn't  come  for  that  purpose,  bat 
I  was  summoned  after  I  got  here. 

Q.  You  came  here  to  be  summoned  ? — A.  I  did  not  come  for  that  par- 
pose;  1  came  here  to  be  with  my  brother. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  stay  here  f 

Mr.  McKee.  We  object  to  that.  Please  state  what  you  want  to  prove 
hy  it, 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  am  going  to  conduct  my  examination  in  my  owa 
way,  because  I  think  I  know  what  I  am  doing.  (To  the  witness.)  I^ 
you  expect  to  stay  heret — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  expect  to  stay  here  veiy 
long;  I  expect  to  go  to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  to  school;  that  was  the  purpose 
of  my  brother  in  sending  for  me  here. 
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■ 
By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  Has  your  brother  got  an  office  here? — A.  He  has  no  office  partic- 
alar.    He  works  in  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Q.  Well,  he  is  being  paid  by  the  Government  ?— A.  I  don't  know,  sir^ 
I  don't  know  where  his  money  comes  from. 

Q.  If  he  is  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  is  not  he  paid  by  the^ 
Government  for  his  work  ? — A.  I  don't  know,  sir ;  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  office. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  that  you  did  with  the  balance  of  the  tickets  that 
you  had  ! — A.  I  did  not  have  any  balance ;  they  took  every  one  of  them 
they  could  find. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  gave  some  to  a  woman  to  put  away  ! — A. 
That  was  the  school-teacher.  I  had  a  package  for  a  man  that  lived  in 
the  country,  that  Colonel  Morgan  told  me  to  leave,  about  those  schools 
in  the  country. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man  ? — A.  I  don't  know ;  I  have  forgotten  his  name. 
He  was  a  preacher,  if  I  remember  right.  I  had  a  letter  to  him,  too,  but 
I  can't  remember  his  name.  I  never  knew  the  man  at  all,  and  never 
heard  his  name,  except  seeing  it  on  that  note. 

Q.  What  was  the  colored  man's  name  that  went  with  you  ? — A.  I 
don't  remember  his  name. 

Q.  You  traveled  all  the  way  from  Raymond,  in  Hinds  County,  with 
tickets  with  this  man f — A.  No,  sir;  I  was  staying  in  Jackson  at  the 
time. 

Q.  Well,  from  Jackson,  then,  with  this  man,  and  you  do  not  know 
what  his  name  was  ? — A.  I  did  know  at  the  time.  Colonel  Morgan  says, 
"  Here  is  a  man  that  is  going,  too."  I  knew  the  man's  name  then  ;  I 
never  knew  it  before,  but  I  knew  his  name  then,  though  1  have  forgot- 
ten it  now ;  it  is  over  a  year  ago. 

Q.  Was  he  a  black  man  or  a  mulatto! — A.  He  was  a  colored  man. 

Q.  I  ask  whether  he  was  a  dark  man  or  a  mulatto? — A.  He  was  a 
dark  man. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  I  don't  know  that,  even.  He  was  stay- 
ing in  Jackson.    He  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  militia  in  Jackson. 

Q.  What  did  he  come  over  there  for  ? — A.  With  tickets. 

Q.  Did  he  have  any  tickets  in  his  possession  ? — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  gave  them  to  him  ? — A.  Colonel  Morgan. 

Q.  What  did  he  do  with  these  tickets  ? — A.  When  I  went  up  and  told 
him  that  they  had  taken  my  tickets  he  gave  them  to  the  wife  of  a  col- 
ored man  at  whose  house  he  was  staying,  and  this  woman  took  them  in 
a  bucket  like  she  was  going  to  the  well,  and  she  says  she  threw  them 
in  the  privy. 

Q.  And  that  was  at  Burtonton! — A.  l^o,  sir;  that  was  at  Yazoo 
City. 

Q.  You  wentoutand  lay  under  a  fence,  you  and  he? — A.  Yes  ;  about 
a  couple  of  hours. 

Q.  Whereabouts;  do  you  know? — A.  We  went  down  there  back 
of  the  hollows. 

Q.  In  what  direction  from  the  city  ? — A.  Toward  the  way  we  come  in, 
off  the  road. 

Q.  Did  you  go  from  Vaughan's  Station  to  Yazoo  City? — A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  went  back  the  same  way. 

Q.  To  hunt  for  a  fence  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  to  hunt  for  a>ny  fence. 

Q.  When  you  found  the  fence  you  say  you  went  and  lay  under  it? — 
A.  This  man's  house  that  this  colored  man  was  at  was  right  at  the  end 
of  the  town. 
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Q.  And  as  you  went  down  to  liunt  for  the  fence  you  went  down  ik 
hill  f — A.  We  went  down  and  went  to  a  ditch.  There  was  no  watet  ii 
it.  We  got  by  the  ditch  and  lay  under  a  fence  and  staid  there  tfo 
hours,  I  guess. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  Yazoo  City  then  ? — A.  We  were  contemplstiiif 
that,  but  there  were  so  many  people  passing  backwards  and  forwaids 
we  were  scared  to  undertake  it,  and  both  of  us  thought  it  better  oot  to 
start  that  night.  I  said  I  would  go  back  and  ridk  it^  becaase  thej 
promised  not  to  hurt  me. 

Q.  You  were  willing  to  go  back  where  the  danger  was  t — A.  It  vas 
dangerous  either  way,  and  I  thought  I  would  go  where  they  had  pron- 
ised  they  would  not  hurt  me.  I  didn't  think  that  anybody  knew  my 
purpose.    I  never  told  anybody. 

Q.  You  thought  it  was  dangerous  to  go  the  road  then,  but  still  yoo 
went  that  wcy  the  next  day  in  an  open  wagon  ? — A.  Yes ;  it  was  twen- 
ty-five miles. 

Q.  And  it  was  dangerous,  but  still  you  took  it  in  an  open  wagon !- 
A.  There  was  no  danger  in  it.  I  thought  that  if  I  could  get  to 
Yaughan's  Station  I  was  all  right,  because  nobody  knew  my  mission 
there. 

Q.  But  as  you  went  back  you  went  in  an  open  wagon  ? — A.  Yes.  Th« 
stage  did  not  leave  until  eleven  o'clock,  and  the  wagon  was  the  to 
thing  that  came  along.    I  walked  two  miles  from  town. 

Q.  But  the  day  before  it  was  so  terribly  dangerous,  I  understood  yon. 
that  you  were  afraid  to  try  it  ? — A.  I  didn't  say  that,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  afraid  to  leave  f — A.  I  said  I  was 
afraid  to  leave  that  night.  I  thought  I  had  better  stay  that  night  1 
didn't  want  to  walk  back  to  Vaughan's  Station,  for  it  was  nearly  mt- 
down  then. 

Q.  Then  it  was  because  it  was  late  that  you  did  not  go,  and  not  be- 
cause it  was  dangerous  ? — A.  It  was  because  of  neither  one,  sir. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  it  was  because  it  was  dangerous  ? — A.  I  aid 
it  was  dangerous  both  ways. 

Q.  But  you  went  back  to  Yazoo  City! — A.  There  was  not  much  hack 
to  go. 

Q.  You  were  out  of  the  city,  and  you  went  back  into  it?— A  We 
were  down  in  the  hollows  then.  We  could  see  men  away  upon  the  hiU* 
riding  backwards  and  forwards,  and  I  thought  it  better  to  go  back  for 
that  night. 

Q.  Did  you  think  you  deserved  any  ill-treatment  f — A,  I  thoaghtwi 
I  didn't  know  that  it  was  a  crime  in  this  country  to  carry  repohlifiii 
tickets,  or  any  other  kind  of  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  politics  in  Yazoo  Coanty^- 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  Colonel  Morgan  had  left  there,  and  tW 
the  colored  people  were  cursing  him  f — A.  Well,  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  colored  people  were  cursing  him  there  !- 
A.  Yes  ;  on  the  streets  up  in  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  On  boxes  ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  about  him? — A.  I  don't  remember;  I don'i 
know. 

Q.  Did  they  call  him  a  traitor ! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  theydii 
or  not ;  I  do  not  know  whether  they  had  sense  enough  to  use  sadi » 
word. 

Q.  Were  they  violent? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  a  great  manyoe 
boxes. 
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Q.  And  yon  tried  to  give  them  3'our  tickets  I— A.  No,  sir ;  I  never  tried 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  tickets  offered  to  them  ! — A.  The  democrats  did 
not  offer  them }  they  just  gave  them  to  them,  and  they  said,  ^^  Let's  come 
np  and  vote.'' 

Q.  You  did  see  the  tickets  offered  to  them  f — A.  Yes ;  that  was 
the  next  morning.    They  were  that  kind  of  tickets,  however. 

Q.  And  they  took  them  and  went  up  and  voted  ? — A.  I  do  not  know 
what  they  did  with  them.    They  went  on  with  the  colored  people. 

Q.  Did  they  seem  to  be  intimidated  at  all,  or  did  they  just  go  along 
about  their  business! — A.  There  seemed  to  be  intimidation  there.  One 
colored  man  told  me  the  situation  of  affairs 

Q.  (Interposing.)  I  want  you  to  tell  me  who  was  intimidated,  and 
what  acts  you  saw  of  intimidation. — A.  I  saw  no  acts. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  f — A.  Only  what  they  told  me. 

Q.  Who  told  you  ! — A.  Only  what  they  told  me — the  democrats. 

Q.  Did  not  you  say  you  heard  the  negroes  cursing  Colonel  Morgan 
on  the  box  T — A.  That  was  the  colored  people ;  but  democrats  cursed 
him  to  me,  and  told  me  to  tell  him. 

Q.  Did  you  think  it  somewhat  stranger  that  white  people  should 
curse  him  than  that  the  colored  people  should? — A.  No;  I  did  not  think 
much  about  it,  to  tell  the  truth ;  I  was  thinking  about  getting  away 
from  there. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  any  tickets  anywhere  ? — A.  I  left  some  with  that 
school-teacher  at  Burtonton,  or  wherever  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  any  anywhere  else  ?  Did  you  try  to  give  any  out  as 
you  went  along? — A.  Yes;  I  left  them  in  the  hands  of  those  democrats 
at  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  leave  any  out  before  you  got  there  ? — A.  Yes ;  at 
Burtonton  I  left  some  with  the  school-teacher. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said  they  had  taken  all  the  tickets ;  that  they  took 
them  all  from  you  before  you  got  to  Burtonton ! — A.  I  said  nobody 
troubled  me  at  all  till  I  got  to  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  Did  you  give  out  your  tickets  at  Burtonton  before  you  came  to 
Yazoo  City  ! — A.  Yes ;  I  gave  a  colored  school-teacher  some. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  that  the  tickets  were  given  by  the  colored  man 
to  a  teacher  there? — A.  I  gave  them  to  the  teacher  myself.  This  "col- 
ored man"  business  don't  come  up  till  you  get  to  Yazoo  City. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  anything,  then,  until  you  got  to  Yazoo  City  ? — A. 
Ko. 

Q.  Was  he  present  when  you  gave  the  tickets  out  at  Benton  ? — A. 
The  stage  stopped.  The  school-house  was  upon  the  hill  on  the  edge  of 
Benton — that  was  the  place.  Going  out,  this  colored  fellow  staid  in 
there. 

Q.  What  place  is  that  that  you  state  now  ? — A.  Benton,  I  say.  I 
Qaade  a  mistake  in  the  name ;  it  is  Benton,  not  Burtonton. 

Q.  What  was  the  woman's  name  that  you  gave  the  tickets  to  ? — A.  I 
[Jo  not  know  her  name,  sir.  It  was  on  the  letter,  but  I  have  forgotten. 
I  never  knew  the  woman. 

Q.  Who  wrote  her  the  letter? — A.  Colonel  Morgan  done  all  this 
tvriting. 

Q.  Was  she  a  colored  woman  ? — A.  Yes ;  there  were  tickets  with  the 
letter. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  letters  to  any  white  republicans  over  there? — 
A.  Only  to  his  broth<*r,  from  Colonel  Morgan. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Colonel  Morgan's  brother  with  those  tickets  ?— A. 
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No,  air ;  tbe  next  thing  T  did  after  getting  ont  of  the  stage  I  went  ud 
got  my  dinner,  and  then  I  was  accosted  by  those  parties,  and  thetJckcn 
were  taken  away  from  me.  That  night  I  went  to  Colonel  Morgan's 
brother.    This  colored  man  showed  me  the  honse. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  Colonel  Morgan's  brother  declined  to  be  a 
candidate  on  the  repnblican  ticket  in  that  county  that  year  f— A.  I 
really  do  not  know  anything  about  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  tickets  out  there  saying  that  these  parties  voald 
not  authorize  Colonel  Morgan  to  pat  their  names  oat  t — A.  He  gave  me 
one  to  give  Colonel  Morgan,  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  were  TepQb- 
lican  tickets. 

Q.  The  tickets,  then,  were  of  men  who  had  declined  to  run  f— A.  Tbia 
bill  said  so. 

Q.  Do  yon  not  know  that  they  said  so  themselves  I — A.  So.  sir:  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  it.  J  never  saw  any  of  them  except  Col- 
onel Morgan's  brother. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  a  common  report  there  that  Mr, 
Morgan's  brother  declined  to  accept  tbe  place  on  the  republican  (ictel 
there  T — A.  That  was  among  the  democrats ;  the  bill  stated  that. 

Q.  Did  yon  show  it  to  Colonel  Morgan's  brother! — A.  So,  sir;  I  never 
.showed  it  to  Colonel  Morgan's  brother  that  I  recollect. 

Q,  Think  a  moment ;  did  yon  not  sbow  him  that  paper  that  Mt.  Sd!> 
lett  showed  yon  T — A.  No;  I  do  not  think  I  did. 

Q.  Toa  did  not  ask  him  any  qnestionsi — A.  No,  sir. 

(J.  And  you  recollect  nobody's  name  that  yon  saw  1 — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  know  the  man  that  went  with  yoaT — A.  I  don't  rec- 
ollect his  name. 

Q.  Way  be  I  can  refresh  your  recollection.  Was  it  not  Green  Tajt- 
ley  f — A.  No,  sir ;  Green  Tapley  is  a  yellow  fellow ;  I  told  you  this  oiher 
man  is  dark. 

Q.  Have  yoa  ever  seen  this  man  since  that  time  I — A,  Yea. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  1 — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q,  Where  did  yon  see  him  T — A.  At  Jackson,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Did  he  come  back  with  yoa  to  Jackson ! — A.  We  got  together  al 
Vaughn  Station  on  the  return  trip :  he  staid  in  town  and  took  the  11 
o'clock  stage,  but  I  lett  earlier  and  walked  ont  of  town  and  caught  np 
with  his  wagon,  and  that  evening  he  caught  up  with  me. 

Q.  And  from  that  back  to  JacksoD  you  were  with  him  T — A.  Its; 
from  Vaughn  Station. 

Q.  And  you  were  engaged  all  the  time  in  travel  with  him  and  do  not 
even  know  his  nameT — A.  I  knew  his  name  at  that  time.  I  knew  bis 
name  all  the  time,  but  I  have  forgotten  it  now. 

Q.  Was  not  his  name  Struver! — A.  No,  air;  he  was  a  second  lien- 
tenant  in  the  militia.     I  would  know  him  if  1  saw  him  again. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  was  any  republican  ticket  nominated  in  the 
county  of  Yazoo  in  that  year  by  anybody  except  Gotonel  Morgan  him- 
self f — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  or  about  Yaioo 
County  at  all,  except  what  I  have  told  yoo, 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  those  tickets  T — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  never 
watched  them  any  more.  They  carried  them  back  into  the  back  part  oS 
the  tinner-shop  and  said,  "  By  God,  we  will  distribute  them  for  yoo.' 

Q.  Do  not  yoo  know  the  next  day  when  you  were  there  there  veie 
republican  tickets  scattered  all  around  there  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not 
there  any  time.  I  got  up  and  walked  right  throngh  and  got  oat  of 
town, 

Q.  Do  not  you  know  that  Wilson  offered  tickets  there  to  tbe  colored 
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men  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did,  bat  he  had  tickets,  so  they  said ; 
they  gave  him  crotou  oil,  and  they  pretty  nigh  killed  him. 

Q.  Who  gave  him  crotonoil? — A.  The  democrats;  he  staid  at  the 
same  hotel  I  did. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that,  do  you! — A.  No,  sir;  I  swear  he  said  they 
did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  you  are  under  oath? — A.  O,  yes;  I  know  that 
Tery  well. 

Q.  You  are  swearing  to  a  thing  while  you  are  under  oath  that  you  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  MgKee.  Don't  attempt  to  browbeat  the  witness. 

Mr.  Singleton.  O,  hold  your  tongue. 

3Ir.  MgKee.  Hold  your  tongue  yourself. 

Mr.  Pease.  The  witness  will  have  to  be  protected ;  bulldozing  may 
do  in  Mississippi,  but  it  won't  do  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Singleton.  I  simply  avail  myself  of  my  right  in  this  matter.  I 
know  what  it  is.  I  was  not  born  yesterday,  and  I  am  conducting  this 
examination  as  I  think  is  right.  (To  the  witness.)  I  ask  you  now  if  you 
undertake  to  swear  that  these  men  gave  anybody  croton  oil  there  ? — 
A.  Only  from  what  he  said. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  : 

Q.  Only  from  what  he  said? — A.  Yes;  I  know  he  stunk  pretty  bad 
when  he  got  back  to  Vaughn  Station  that  night. 

Q.  You  say  he  told  you  that  thev  gave  him  orotou  oil ! — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  told  you  that  ?— A.  Wilson. 

Q.  You  do  know  that  he  had  tickets  there  and  that  he  offered  them 
to  colored  people? — A.  I  do  not  know  what  he  did  with  his  tickets. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  him  say  that  he  offered  those  tickets  there  to 
the  colored  people  and  that  they  would  not  touch  them? — A.  Fo,  sir; 
I  never  heard  him  say  any  such  thing. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  him  there  when  you  left  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  it  when  he  came  there? — A. 
No,  sir;  he  never  said  anything  about  what  was  done,  except  about  the 
cro  ton-oil. 

Q.  Who  gave  him  the  croton-oil  and  how  did  they  give  it  to  him  ? — A . 
He  said  they  gave  it  to  him  in  whisky;  but  I  do  not  know  only  from 
what  he  said. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Wilson  say  that? — A.  Mr.  Wilson  said  that — a  wjiite  man. 

Q.  And  you  say  he  stunk  very  much? — A.  He  stunk  very  much  at 
the  hotel  at  Vaughn's  Station. 

Q.  That  is  the  case  with  a  great  many  of  the  republicans  there,  is  it 
not,  a  great  many  of  them  stink  ?— A.  t  do  not  know,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  said  something  about  the  time  that  body  of  men  came  search- 
ing for  your  brother  and  that  some  obscene  language  was  used  toward 
your  mother  and  sisters;  state  what  there  was  about  it. — A.  They 
cursed.    They  did  not  use  any  more  language  than  cursing. 

Q.  Whom  did  they  curse? — A.  They  said  something  like*' God  damn  it, 
look  here,"  and, "  By  God,  look  here,"  and  that  sort  of  thing.  My  mother 
and  sisters  were  in  there. 

By  Mr.  Singleton  .- 

Q.  Your  mother  and  sisters  are  not  voters,  are  they? — A.  No,  sir;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  anybody  should  use  such  language  to  them. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  when  Mr.  Sublett  asked  about  the  tickets 
you  told  him  you  had  none? — A.  Yes;  I  told  him  I  had  none. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  tell  him  you  had  no  tickets  ? — A.  Because  I  didsn 
want  him  to  take  them.  I  thought  at  that  moment  I  knew  what  hisii^ 
tention  was;  he  said  his  intention  was  to  take  them.  At  least  I  thong)^ 
that  was  his  intention  before  he  said  it,  and  my  thought  proved  to  be 
right,  because  he  took  them. 


Washington,  February  24, 1877. 
Lewis  N.  Ingeaham  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  ! — Answer.  In  Jefiferson  County,  when 
I  am  at  home. 

Q.  State  the  town  in  which  you  reside. — A.  It  ain't  any  town.  It  is 
about  seven  miles  from  Fayette. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  f — ^A.  About  twenty-seven. 

Q.  You  are  a  colored  man  f-^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  to  the  committee  if  you  know  of  any  violence  or  intimidation 
that  occurred  in  your  county  during  the  last  political  canvass  in  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1876.  State  anything  yoa  may  know,  as  god 
cisely  as  possible. — A.  On  the  4:th  of  last  November,  I  started  from 
Alcorn  University  as  a  student,  to  get  some  more  means  to  defiray  my 
expenses  at  college.  On  the  same  evening,  about  six  o'clock,  I  arrired 
at  Fayette  and  there  I  received  some  tickets  from  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr. 
McClure,  to  carry  up  to  the  precinct  of  Ebenezer,  to  the  precinct  where 
I  was  to  vote. 

Q.  About  what  time  was  this  ? — A.  It  was  the  4th. 

Q.  The  4th  of  what !— A.  The  4th  of  jS^ovember  last.  I  went  on 
about  seven  miles  from  Fayette,  and  there  I  came  to  a  church.  I  goes 
in  there  to  attend  the  preaching.    I  was  in  there  about  half  an  boor. 

Q.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  this  ? — ^A.  This  was  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  night.  I  was  there  about  fifteen  minutes,  and  I  heard  tk 
noise  of  many  horses'  feet  coming  to  the  church.  After  a  while  men 
rode  up,  and  we  heard  them  call.  The  minister  went  out,  and  Captain 
Put.  Darden  and  Joe  Davenport  they  commenced  questioning  the  min- 
ister as  to  having  been  told  about  having  these  night  prayer-meetings. 

Q.  Who  was  Put.  Darden  ? — A.  He  was  a  captain  of  the  democratk 
club.  He  asked  them  hadn't  they  been  told  about  having  these  night- 
meetings.  He  says  nobody  said  anything  to  them  about  it.  Then  he 
said,  ^^  You  have  these  night-meetings  as  prayer-meetings,  and  tbenm 
turn  them  ilito  political  meetings,  and  we  mean  to  break  them  up.'  At 
this  time  the  people  heard  of  it,  and  ran  out  of  the  church,  and  I  in  the 
midst  of  them ;  at  which  time  there  was  a  terrible  firing  of  gans,  I 
heard,  behind  them.    That  was  what  was  done  the  night  of  tlie  4th. 

Q.  ^Miere  did  you  go  then  ! — A.  That  night  I  ran  home.  On  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  5th  of  November  last,  I  was  at  my  brother's  house, 
about  a  mile  from  my  father's  house. 

Q.  How  far  was  this  from  the  church  where  you  were  ! — A.  That  was 
about  two  miles;  and  I  heard  a  mighty  screaming  or  hallooing  thereof 
mother  and  the  children,  and  I  ran  up  there  in  my  shirt-sleeves  and  got 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  house,  and  was  met  by  Dr.  McNair. 

Q.  Who  was  Dr.  McNair  I — A.  He  was  a  doctor  of  the  place. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  or  a  republican  f — A.  Democrat.  He  drewhii 
pistol  on  me,  and  he  says,  "  Come  over  this  fence."    Says  he,  "  Voc 
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couldn't  have  paid  us  a  more  welcome  visit  ''—just  so.  He  carried  me 
up  to  my  father's  house  and  set  me  down  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd. 
There  was  six  of  them. 

Q.  There  was  six  men  at  the  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  they  were  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  they  f — A.  Dr.  McNair  was  one,  and  Mr.  Percey  was 
another,  and  Spain  Burke,  and  Chester  Coffee,  and  a  dentist  at  Fayette ; 
I  don't  know  his  name,  but  I  know  his  face. 

Mr.  Pease.  Now  go  on  and  state  what  occurred  there. 

The  Witness.  They  told  us  that  we  were  their  prisoners,  and  told  us 
to  march  out  before  them.  I  asked  them  where  they  were  going  to  carry 
us.    They  said  they  were  going  to  carry  us  to  the  headquarters. 

Q.  "  Headquarters  "  was  the  term  they  used  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  asked 
them  where  was  the  headquarters.  They  said  never  mind ;  I  would 
know  when  we  got  there.  They  carried  us  on,  back  of  the  church,  on 
the  roadside ;  and  when  we  got  there  they  didn't  say  any  more  to  us, 
any  more  than  they  asked  me  if  I  was  at  church  last  night.  I  told  them, 
"  Yes."  They  asked  about  what  time.  I  said,  "About  seven  o'clock." 
They  said  that  was  just  about  the  time. 

Q.  At  what  place  was  this  headquarters  ? — A.  Down  at  the  church  ; 
the  same  place. 

Q.  Who  were  at  the  church  when  you  arrived  there! — A.  It  seemed 
like  sixty-five  or  one  hundred  men. 

Q.  White  men  f — ^A.  Yes ;  white  men. 

Q.  Were  any  colored  men  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  f — A.  There  were  two  colored  men — democrats — that 
belonged  to  the  party. 

Q.  Were  there  any  others  ! — A.  Yes ;  they  had  made  several  arrests 
that  morning. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  colored  men  there  then  f — A.  No, 
sir ;  I  think  it  was  about  fifteen  or  twenty. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  there. — A.  After  they  got  us  to  the  headquar- 
ters, then  they  went  off  and  held  a  consultation.  I  don't  know  what 
they  said.  They  went  off  about  fifty  yards  from  where  we  was.  Put. 
Darden  and  Dr.  McNair,  and  several  others,  went  off  and  talked.  When 
they  came  back  they  told  us  to  report  to  the  headquarters — that  was 
Captain  Darden  and  Mr.  Davenport ;  after  which,  after  we  had  gone 
there,  they  told  us  to— 

Q.  [Interposing.]  Where  was  the  headquarters  ? — ^A.  At  that  place. 
When  they  got  us  there  they  told  the  men  to  take  charge  of  these  men. 
They  said,  "  Six  of  you  take  charge  of  these  men  '^— just  so.  They  told 
us  to  march  out  ou  the  road. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  all  of  these  twenty  men  went  there  and 
reported  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  went  to  what  they  called  headquarters  and  reported  f — 
A.  These  men  that  they  had  there  were  there  before  I  got  there.  I  don't 
kuow  what  they  did  with  them  after  they  carried  them  there. 

Q.  State  what  occurred. — A.  They  carried  us  about  a  mile  from  that 
place  down  the  road. 

Q.  Who  do  you  mean  by  "  us! " — A.  Myself,  my  father,  Wiley  Mapes, 
and  Lewis  Moise,  and  my  father,  Jack  Ingraham. 

By  Mr.  MgCaskill: 
Q.  Your  father's  name  is  Jack  Ingraham  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  PEASE : 
Q.  State  what  occurred. — A.  When  we  had  gone  about  a  mile  down 
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tbe  road  Dr.  Guice  said,  "  Hurry  up,  boys.^  He  said  that  to  the  na. 
He  said,  *'  Hurry  up,  boys;  whatever  you  are  going  to  do,  do  it  quid. 
the  Diggers  and  the  white  people  are  fighting  at  Jesse  Darden's.''  M 
just  about  that  time 

Q.  Was  this  on  the  road  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  the  road! — A.  They  were  carrying  us  down  the  roai 
and  they  said  after  they  had  gone  on  a  while,  "Left  wheel I'^  and 
carried  us  down  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  about  two  hundred  vard> 
in  a  thicket,  and  they  said,  "  Halt ! "  And  then  they  all  stopped  aod 
they  commenced  to  take  the  reins  of  the  horses  and  bitched  the  horses 
to  get  off.    At  this  time  we  all  broke  and  run. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  who  were  the  six  men  who  were  taking  yoa  down 
this  road  and  took  you  into  the  thicket;  do  you  know  their  names!— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  their  names. — A.  Dr.  McNair  was  one ;  not  him,  I  am  mis- 
taken, but  Dr.  Pol  Guice 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  suppose  "  Pol"  is  a  nickname  for  Napoleon  ? 

The  Witness.  And  Mr.  Thomas  Percy,  Chester  Ooflfee,  and  William 
Buckles,  and  Chester  Coffee's  brother,  I  don't  know  what  his  name  is; 
I  know  him,  but  I  don't  know  his  name. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Do  you  remember  any  others  ? — A.  There  was 
another  man,  but  I  can't  remember  his  name. 

Q.  Would  you  know  the  man  if  you  saw  him  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  now  what  occurred  in  the  thicket. — A.  When  they  got  us 
down  in  the  thicket  and  were  about  hauling  up  and  running  the  horses 
to  get  down,  we  all  broke  and  ran,  and  when  we  ran  they  began  to  fire 
guns,  and  I  heard  a  man  holler,  and  think  it  was  my  father. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  guns  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  six  men  who  were  takiug  you  down  the  road  armed  f— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  arms  did  they  have  ! — A.  They  had  these  sixteen 
shooters,  all  but  one  man ;  he  had  a  double-barrel  shot-gun. 

Q.  Were  they  rifle-guns  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  occurred  after  that. — A.  Yes,  sir.  That  day  I  was 
dodging  about  trying  to  make  my  escape,  and  I  saw  them  have  three 
other  men.  I  was  about  300  yards  from  them.  I  knew  the  colored  meo, 
but  the  white  men  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  This  was  another  party  that  you  saw,  was  it  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  not  the  same  party  of  men  who  had  had  you  f — A.  J^o,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  saw  and  heard. — A.  The  three  men  that  they  bad 
was  my  brother,  Henry  Ingraham,  and  another  was  Spencer  Brown. 
and  another  was  Squire,  a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Squire.  Those 
three  they  had  tied  all  together.  When  they  had  gone  about  400  yari^' 
I  heard  a  gun  shoot. 

Q.  Where  was  this! — A.  In  the  woods.  I  heard  a  gun  shot;  IdidDt 
see  anybody ;  and  since  then  I  have  heard  they  were  killed.  But  that 
same  day  they  took  about  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  tickets  from 
me.    They  were  searching  for  papers  and  arms. 

Q.  What  tickets  were  they! — A.  Tickets  that  had  been  given  to  m^ 
by  Mr.  Howard  and  Mr.  McClure  to  carry  to  Ebenezer. 

Q.  Were  they  democratic  or  republican  tickets  ! — A.  KepublicaD  ticket'J. 

Q.  This  occurred  on  the  5th  day  of  November,  did  it  not !— A.  Ves 
on  the  5th. 

Q.  Of  last  year,  1876  !— A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  disturbance  during  that  year  iu  Fayette- 
— A.  No,  sir,  nothing  distinctly. 
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Q.  Do  you  say  you  went  with  those  tickets  to  Ebenezer  f — A.  I  didn't 
go  there.    I  had  them  to  carry. 

Q.  Yon  were  going  there  ! — A.  I  had  them  to  carry  there. 

Q.  What  place  was  this  church  where  you  went  to  meeting  ? — A.  It 
was  a  private  house. 

Q.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  f — A.  Wiley  Mapes. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  meeting  did  you  hold? — A.  It  was  a  religious 
meeting. 

Q.  It  was  a  church-building,  was  it! — A.  I  think  it  is  his  private 
dwelling,  where  we  had  always  had  a  night-meeting. 

Q.  They  had  night  prayer-meetings  there? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Mapes  a  preacher  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  preaching  on  this  occasion,  when  you  heard  this  clatter  of 
horses'  feet! — A.  No,  sir;  we  were  down  praying. 

Q.  You  were  praying  at  that  time! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  there  that  night  at  that  meeting  ? — 
A.  Only  about  a  dozen  of  us,  men  and  boys. 

Q.  It  was  a  neighborhood  prayer-meeting,  was  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  these  men  armed  ! — A.  If  they  were  I  didn't  know 
it.     I  had  been  there  only  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Q.  Were  the  colored  men  in  Jefferson  County  in  the  habit  of  taking 
arms  to  their  religious  meetings! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Haveyou  ever  seen  the  colored  people  of  your  county  while  in  attend- 
ance  at  political  meetings  with  arms  in  their  hands! — A.  No,  sir;  and 
the  people  in  my  neighborhood  didn't  attend  many  political  meetings  this 
year. 

Q.  What  was  the  condition  ofpublic  sentiment  there,  to  your  knowledge! 
Was  there  any  intimidation,  or  was  any  fear  entertained  by  any  class  of 
people  in  your  county  !  If  so,  state  what  it  was. — A.  Yes,  it  had  been  a 
general  thing  that  the  democrats  were  riding  around  at  night. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  them  that  night ! — A.  I  hadn't  seen  them  that  night, 
but  I  was  there  about  two  weeks  before  that,  down  at  home,  and  while 
I  was  there  they  were  riding  every  night;  and  this  same  man  Wiley 
Mapes,  and  several  others,  they  had  promised  to  give  a  whipping,  and 
people  were  afraid,  almost,  to  go  to  church,  for  fear  they  were  going  to 
get  whipped. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Were  there  any  women  at  this  prayer-meeting! — A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  were  more  women  than  men. 

Q.  You  say  that  when  these  men  rode  up  to  church,  they  inquired 
what  you  were  doing  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  then  said  that  you  had  been  told  not  to  hold  any  night- 
oieetings ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  broke  and  ran! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  firing! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  firing. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  anybody  was  killed  or  hurt  there  ? — A.  No, 
sir ;  not  to  my  knowledge.    I  might  have  heard  since. 

(Objected  to  as  hearsay,  by  Mr.  McCaskell.    Objection  overruled.) 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  State  what  you  know. — A.  That  is  all  I  know  about  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  fled  from  the  party  that  was  taking 
y  oa  down  the  road  and  into  the  woods  ! — A.  I  went  first  to  the  college — 
-i^lcorn  University.  When  I  got  there  I  related  the  circumstance  to  the 
l> resident,  and  he  told  me  that  I  had  better  not  stay  there. 
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Q.  When  were  you  summoned  to  come  here! — A.  Last  Friday  I it^ 
ceived  a  note  from  the  marshal  at  Jackson  that  I  was  wanted  here,ai^ 
the  same  day  I  started. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  You  say  you  fled  to  the  college  that  day  after  you  got  away,  do 
you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  college  when  yoa  got  away  ?— A.  I 
guess  I  was  about  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  miles. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  college  at  that  time,  to  whom  yoa 
related  this  circumstance  ? — A.  Dr.  Revels. 

Q.  Where  did  you  say  you  went  from  the  college? — A.  I  wenttoLoa- 
isiana. 

Q.  To  what  point  in  Louisiana? — A.  I  went  away  out  on  the  Tensas 
River. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  particular  town  or  place  oa  the  Tensas  Biver! 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  you  received  this  message  from  the  mar- 
shal at  Jackson  ? — A.  I  was  at  a  man's  house  in  Louisiana. 

Q.  Did  the  message  come  from  Captain  Lake,  the  marshal  at  Jack- 
son f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  marshal  in  Mississippi  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  from  Jackson. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Is  he  the  United  States  marshal! — A.  Yes,  sir;  United  States 
marshal. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  You  say  Captain  Pat  Darden  was  in  command  of  this  crowd  Uiat 
came  to  the  church  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  called  captain  on  account  of  his 
command  there,  or  was  that  an  old  title  which  he  had  before  !^A  I 
don't  know  as  to  why  they  called  him  that,  but  they  called  him  cap- 
tain. 

Q.  Haven't  the  people  ever  since  the  war  called  him  Captain  Dardea  t 
Has  he  not  been  known  as  Captain  Darden  ? — A.  I  did  not  know  it  antii 
last  year. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  the  captain  f — A.  I  have  known  him 
as  a  man  for  a  good  while. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  brother  of  Captain  Darden's  had  heenshot 
that  night  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  it  I  heard  it  since  I  caine 
away. 

Q.  Was  it  a  cousin  of  Captain  Darden's  T  It  was  a  Mr.  Darden,  at  any 
rate  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  that  he  was  a  cousin ;  but  I  heard — - 

Q.  You  heard  that  Mr.  Darden  was  shot ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  went  on  home  that  night ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  next  morning  you  were  three-quarters  of  a  mile  awaj^  At 
your  brother's  house  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  your  father's  house  t — A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  '•  screaming  and  hallooing"  at  your  father's  hoose? 
— A.  Yes ;  it  was  early  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  You  say  you  heard  that  three-quarters  of  a  mile  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  gentlemen  were  there  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  they  arrested  you  and  started  to  what  you  say  was  their 
headquarters,  did  they  not  tell  you  you  were  arrested  on  accouotofa 
charge  that  you  had  shot  Mr.  Darden  ? — A.  They  did  not  tell  me  so* 

Q.  Did  they  not  at  any  time  tell  you  thac  that  was  the  charge  agaio^ 
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you  ! — A.  No,  sir;  they  dida't  tell  me  anything  of  the  kind.  Thej'  sim- 
ply asked  me  when  I  was  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  You  went,  then,  to  the  church,  where  there  wore  sixty-Uve  or  one 
hundred  men  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  there  in  the  crowd  at  the  church  who 
belonged  to  the  democratic  party  ? — A.  I  don't  know  of  any  democratic 
colored  men  being  at  the  church  ;  but  I  know  there  was  two  democratic 
colored  men  that  belonged  to  the  democratic  party  that  morning ;  Joe 
Jackson  for  one,  and  Joe  Grant  for  another — two  colored  men. 

Q.  What  did  they  do  with  those  whom  they  had  arrested  there  when 
they  started  off  with  the  party  you  were  with  ! — A.  I  don't  know.  I 
haven't  seen  them  since. 

Q.  How  many  colored  men  were  in  the  party  that  started  off  with  you 
from  there  f 

The  Witness.  How  many  colored  men  in  which  ? 

Mr.  McOaskill.  Those  who  started  off  with  you. 

A.  There  was  three  besides  myself. 

Q.  Jack  Ingraham — ^your  name  is  Lewis  Ingraham,  is  it  not? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  the  other  two  ! — A.  Wiley  Mapes  and  Lewis  Moise. 

Q.  Did  they  take  Henry  Ingraham  along,  too  ? — A.  Not  at  that  same 
time. 

Q.  Did  they  take  'Squire  Wade  away  at  that  time  !  Mr.  Hurst  in  his 
testimony  called  this  man  'Squire  Wade. — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  take  Spencer  Brown  f— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Eoss  Section  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Aleck  Section  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  not  with  me. 

Q.  Or  Aleck  Carter? — ^A.  Not  with  me;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Y^ou  say,  then,  that  the  six  men  who  carried  you  off  did  not  take 
either  of  these  men  I  have  called  over  at  that  time? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Peter  Hurst  there  that  morning  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  saw 
him. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  what  they  said  to  him  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  ,you  know  anything  of  your  own  knowledge  as  to  where  any  of 
these  parties  I  have  mentioned  are  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  don't  know  where 
any  of  them  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  any  of  them,  were 
killed  or  not  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Then  what  you  said  about  their  being  killed  is  what  you  have 
heard  since  ? — A.  My  father,  I  am  most  sure,  was  killed ;  in  fact  I  heard 
him  holler. 

Q.  But  you  have  not  been  back  there  since  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  haven't, 

Q.  You  don't  know,  then,  whether  any  of  them  were  killed  or  not  except 
what  you  have  heard  since  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  not  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  You  stated  when  they  got  down  into  the  thicket,  and  began  to  dis- 
mount from  their  horses,  you  all  broke  and  ran  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  signal  given  to  you  ? — A.  No. 

Q.  You  just  broke  and  ran  and  then  they  fired  at  you,  you  say? — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  the  men  whom  you  saw  three  hundred 
f  ards  off,  who  had  Henry  Ingraham  and  Spencer  Brown  ?— ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know. who  they  were  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  do  know  the  colored  men  they  had  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  white  men  around  in  that 
country  f — A.  Well,  sir,  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  those  in  my 
leig^hborhood,  but  there  must  have  been  about — I  think  that  day,  while 
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I  was  dodgiug  around,  1  saw  between  one  thousand  and  fifteen  handred 

white  men. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  badly  frightened,  were  you  not? — A.  Yes;  I  was 
kind  o'  frightened ;  but  I  think  I  saw  that  many. 

Q.  Captain  Pease  asked  you  if  you  had  ever  seen  colored  men  anned 
in  that  country  t — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  that  you  had  seen  very  few  colored  men  at  the 
meetings  with  arms? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  not  the  colored  people  of  that  country  in  1874,  1875,  and 
1876  come  to  your  meetings  armed  with  pistols  and  clabs  and  otherwise 
armed  ?  Have  you  not  seen  them  go  to  meetings  that  way  ? — A.  I  have 
been  to  school  all  before  this.  1  don't  remember  voting  but  twice  in 
my  life;  and  during  these  campaigns  I  am  always  at  school. 

"q.  You  were  at  school  at  this  time,  but  yet  you  seem  to  have  seen 
considerable  in  1876.  I  want  you  to  tell  me  if  you  had  not  seen  them  go 
to  political  meetings  prior  to  this  time  armed  with  clubs  or  pistols  or 
such  weapons  as  they  had. — A.  No,  I  don't  remember,  it,  captain,  that 
1  ever  saw  them  armed  with  clubs,  or  sticks,  or  pistols. 

Q.  Not  in  1875  !— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  in  1873!— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  saw  them  go  to  meetings  armed  in  that  way  ?— A.  Xo, 
sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  at  Alcorn  University  last  fall  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  in  in  the  habit  of  riding  around  there 
at  night,  then! — A.  You  see  the  college  didn't  commence  until  some 
time  in  October.  That  was  pretty  late.  About  the  time  college  com- 
menced I  left  home.    I  was  there  before  that. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  parties  riding  around  at  night!— A. 
1  have  seen  a  good  many  and  heard  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  of  them  ! — A.  No,  sir;  it  was  at  night 

Q.  What  time  in  October  did  you  go  to  college  ? — A.  I  went  about  the 
time  the  school  opened ;  I  forget  exactly  the  day  it  was  opened. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  there  constantly  from  that  time  on  until  the  time 
you  say  you  went  back  on  the  4th  of  November  ? — A.  I  went  home  three 
time^. 

Q.  And  you  went  home  this  time  after  means  to  pay  your  expenses 
there ?^ — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  go  home  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  elec- 
tion?— A.  Yes,  sir;  1  thought  in  the  mean  time  I  would  vote  while  I 
was  there.  I  didn't  go  there  particularly  for  that  I  went  to  get  some 
means,  and  in  the  mean  time  I  thought  I  would  vote. 

Q.  You  made  it  convenient  to  go  there  about  that  time,  did  yoa? 
There  was  no  harm  about  that ;  you  had  a  right  to  do  it — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say,  then,  that  before  that  time  you  could  hear  them  ridiog 
every  night? — A.  No,  sir;  I  wa«  not  there  every  night. 

Q.  I  thought  you  said,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Pease's  interrogatories,  that 
you  heard  them  riding  around  every  night. — A,  1  said  I  could  hear  them 
riding  around  every  night  or  two,  but  I  was  not  there  every  night.  But 
you  know  at  the  time  school  started  I  was  at  school. 

Q.  How  many  nights  were  you  in  that  neighborhood  from  the  time 
you  went  to  school  until  the  time  this  affair  occurred  ! — A.  1  was  there 
three  different  times. 

Q.  How  many  nights  did  you  stay  each  time? — A.  Once  I  staid  two 
.nights,  and  another  time  I  staid  three,  but  the  last  time  I  didn't  stay 
but  one  night. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  see  them  riding  during  these  visits 
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home? — A.  I  remember  the  second  time  I  went  back  I  heard  them 
riding,  and  the  last  time  I  went  back  the  fuss  broke  out. 

Q.  And  the  other  times  you  didn't  hear  them  ! — A.  One  of  the  times. 
I  went  home  three  times. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  them  each  night  you  were  there! — A.  I  heard  them 
one  night. 

Q.  Did  you  know  what  they  were  doing  or  where  they  were  going  f — 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  but  what  it  was  a  party  of  gentlemen  going  home 
from  a  club  meeting,  do  you  ! — A.  They  would  sometimes  stop,  and  some 
of  them  had  on — people  said  that  they  had  on 

Mr.  MgCaskill.  Never  mind  what  people  said,  I  am  asking  for  what 
yoQ  know. 

The  Witness.  I  know  that  they  were  once — that  they  were  men  of 
the  democratic  party. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that ;  did  you  know  any  of  them  ? — A.  Yes, 
I  knew  some  of  them. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  know  ! — A.  I  knew  one  who  was  there.  I  saw 
Mr.  Tom  Gordon,  a  young  man,  there.    He  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  know  any  one  else? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  man  in  the  company  that  you  knew! — A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  And  that  was  the  only  time  that  you  recognized  any  man  in  the 
crowd,  was  it ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  Louisiana  ever  since,  until  you  were  summoned 
here  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  not  been  back  there  at  all  since? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
have  not. 

Q.  And  you  were  summoned  from  Louisiana  here  by  Captain  Lake, 
from  Jackson  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  the  election  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was  not. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  have  stated,  I  think,  that  you  saw  or  heard  parties  of  men 
ridiug  over  the  country  every  night,  or  something  to  that  effect ;  but  you 
heard  them  only  two  or  three  nights  after  you  went  to  the  college  ! — ^A. 
Yes. 

Q.  These  w^e  the  occasions  after  you  returned  home? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  said  the  college  opened  some  time  in  October  ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  political  canvass  going  on  prior  to  October  ? — A.  O,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  youthen  in  the  county? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see,  or  hear,  or  know  of  these  parties  riding  through  the 
Country  before  you  went  to  college  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  see  them  yourself? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  heard  these  parties  riding  about  was  it  in  the  night  or 
in  the  day-time? — A.  Once  I  heard  them 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  McCaskill  as  hearsay.    Objection  overruled.) 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Was  it  in  the  night  or  day-time  when  you  heard 
t-hese  parties  riding  about  through  the  country? — A.  About  the  time  I 
Haw  them  it  was  between  night  and  day. 

Q.  Was  it  light  or  dark  then  ? — A.  It  was  dark. 

Q.  So  dark  that  you  could  not  have  recognized  any  one  if  you  had 
Vieen  able  to  see  the  party  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  I  could  not. 
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Q.  Do  you  kuow  whether  or  not  they  had  guus  f — A.  Guce,  during  the 
sheriff's  election,  I  knew  they  had  guns. 

Q.  What  election  was  that  f — A.  That  was  the  election  for  sheriff  las 
year  in  our  county. 

Q.  Was  there  much  excitement  during  that  election  ?— A.  WelMhej 
rode  up  and  down  the  road  that  morning  before  day  and  shot  audfireil 
their  guns,  and  hollered  and  whooped. 

Q,  They  rode  up  and  down  the  road  by  your  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  there  in  the  company  which  rode  np  and  down  the 
road  on  that  occasion  ? — A.  Well,  I  don't  know,  sir.  There  was  a  whole 
company.     I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Were  they  uniformed! — A.  Yes.  They  had  on  red  shirts  and  red 
stripes  on  their  pants.     They  rode  that  morning  until  about 

Q.  You  were  asked,  in  the  cross-examination,  whether  yoa  had  ever 
known  of  colored  men  attending  political  meetings  armed.  I  desire  to 
ask  you  now  whether  or  not,  prior  to  the  election  of  1876,  there  was 
quiet  and  peace  in  Jefferson  County  I  I  want  to  know  whether  there 
was  any  excitement  of  the  character  you  witnessed  in  1876  ! 

The  Witness.  On  the  part  of  the  colored  people  f 

Mr.  Pease.  On  the  part  of  anybody.  What  was  the  eondition  prior 
to  this  last  political  canvass? 

A.  In  our  county,  Jefferson  County,  I  think  it  was  always  veryqaiet 

Q.  There  was  no  occasion,  then,  for  anybody  arming  at  political  meet- 
ings, was  there  f — A.  ^Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Which  party  controlled  the  offices  in  that  county  prior  to  1876^ 
the  republicans  or  democrats?  I  mean  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  has  it  been  republican  or  democratic! — A.  1  think  they  hare 
been  principally  republican. 

Q.  Had  you  a  republican  sheriff? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  you  republican  members  of  the  legislature  f— A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  in  answer  to  questions  in  your  cross-examina- 
tion that  you  should  judge  you  saw  from  a  thousaud  to  fifteen  hundred 
men  riding  around  through  the  country  when  you  were  attempting  to 
escape  on  the  5th  of  November? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  they  armed  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  one  thousand  men  white  men  or  coloied  ineu  ?— A. 
They  were  white  men. 

Q.  You  said  that  you  heard  your  father  "holler^  after  the  shootiu? 
at  the  time  you  fle<l  from  the  party  when  they  took  you  into  the  thicket  f 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  became  of  your  father  after  that  ! 

The  Witness.  To  my  own  knowledge  ? 

Q.  State  what  you  know  as  far  as  you  have  any  knowledge.— A.  Xo, 
sir;  I  don't  know.  If  he  was  killed  then  I  don't  know  it,  but  1  heard 
him  holler. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  him  since? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  what  you  heard  of  your  father  since  that  time. — A.  Sinte 
that  I  heard  that  my  father  was — he  made  out  to  get  away  from  that 
place  and  get  home;  and  when  he  got  home,  and  being  hid  off  in  the 
thickets  by  my  mother,  they  found  out — those  men,  1  suppose,  foawi 
out  he  was  there. 

(Objected  to  as  hearsay  by  Mr.  McCaskill.    Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  That  is.  what  I  heard,  that  they  found  out  he  w*» 
there.     She  told  him  that  they  knew  he  was  there;  he  had  better  get 
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away  from  there;  and  he  scuffled  and  got  down  iu  Franklin  County, 
near  the  line  of  Franklin  Gountj',  to  an  old  colored  woman's  bouse  there 
by  the  name  of  Kentuck  Deans.  She  had  him  put  away  there  in  the 
cotton-house,  keeping  him  there  ;  and  they  found  out  he  was  there  and 
they  went  there. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  Was  he  wounded  ? — A.  Yes;  he  was  wounded  ; 
he  was  shot  through  the  shoulder  and  kind  of  'cross  his  back. 

Q.  What  else  did  you  hear  of  him  f — A.  They  found  out  he  was  there 
and  they  went  there  and  took  him  out  and  tied  him,  and  took  him  off, 
and  since  then  they  say  that  he  was  killed — hung  up  in  the  woods  and 
left  hanging  there.  They  said  if  anybody  went  there  to  look  at  him 
they  would  do  the  same  to  them. 

Q.  This  is  all  hearsay,  is  it? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  it  yourself  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  it  my- 
self. 

Q.  You  have  not  seen  your  father  since,  have  youf — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  back  to  the  county  since  you  went  away  that 
ni^ht,  have  you  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  your  father  an  active  m[in  as  a  politician  ? — A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  heard  him  make  a  speech. 

Q.  He  had  not  taken  an  active  part  in  politics  ?— A.  No,  sir ;  no 
active  part  at  all.     He  was  a  preacher. 

Q.  Was  he  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  a  man  was  your  father! — A.  About  seventy-five  years 
old. 

Q.  And  he  had  taken  no  active  part  in  politics,  but  was  simply  a 
preacher  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  simply  a  preacher. 

Q.  Was  he  at  that  meeting  the  night  they  surrounded  the  house? — 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  m  charge  there,  preaching? — A.  No,  sir,  not  in  charge; 
bat  he  was  to  preach  that  night. 

By  Mr.  MoCaskill  : 

Q.  When  was  this  special  election  for  sheriff? — A.  I  can't  tell  the  ex- 
act date  of  it,  but  it  was  in  1876. 

Q.  You  say  you  saw  armed  men  riding  up  and  down  the  road  before 
daylight  that  morning! — A.  Well,  it  was  before  day,  and  until  day- 
light. I 

Q.  Give  the  names  of  any  of  those  you  saw. — A.  I  didn't  know  them. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  any  of  them? — A.  No, sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know  where  they  live  or  where  they  belong? — A.  No, 
sir.    I  think  they  were  from  the  upper  part  of  Jefferson  County. 

Q.  You  think  so? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  knowing  any  of  them  or  where  they  were  from,  are  you  pre- 
pai#d  to  swear  that  they  were  democrats ! — A.  Well,  they  had  on  the 
clothes  that  the  democrats  generally  wore — red  shirts  and  caps  and 
striped  clothes ;  that  is  about  as  much  as  I  can  say. 

Q.  Beyond  that  you  would  not  say  whether  they  were  democrats  or 
not  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  that  you  heard  a  good  deal  about  your  father ;  tell  us 
who  you  heard  that  from  ? — A.  A  young  white  man  by  the  name  of 
Tommy  Walker. 

Q.  Where  does  he  live  ? — A.  He  lives  in  Jefferson  County.  I  don't 
know  where  now.  He  was  arrested  that  morning,  too,  the  same  time  I 
was. 


1  saw  bim  at  a  colored  mau'a  bouse  tbere  by  tbe  oaiue  of  Mose  n 
iams. 

Q,  Who  was  Mr.  Walker  t  Is  he  an  old  citizen  there  T  Waa 
raised  there  1 — A,  No,  sir;  I  thlDk  not. 

Q,  What  was  bis  busineBs  there  f — A.  A  farmer. 

Q.  Was  he  a  democrat  or  a  republicaa  ! — A.  I  don't  reineoiber  tl 
he  ever  took  an  active  part  in  either  party. 

Q.  Did  be  belong  to  either  party  t — A.  No,  sir ;  I  dou't  think  he  c 
voted  there.  He  says  be  is  an  Kuglishmau.  I  don't  tltiuk  he  ever  vol 
there. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  this  man  Walker  was  an  Englishman  t — A.  T< 
air. 

Q.  Was  he  among  the  party  that  was  arrested  that  morning  ar 
taken  to  headquarters,  as  you  designate  it  I — A.  ¥e8,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  he  arrested  for,  if  you  know  I — A.  I  don't  know.  I 
was  at  my  father's  house.     He  was  with  my  sister  as  a  wife. 

Q,  Did  he  marry  your  sister  t — A.  I  dou't  know.  He  was  with  tf 
anyway. 

Q.  They  arrested  him  t — A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  him  in  Louisiana,  you  say.    Did  he  return  to  the  coDoty 

A.  Yes,  sir ;  he  staid  there. 

Q.  He  went  hack,  did  he  T — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  there  now  T — A.  Yes ;  I  have  beard  that  they  caaght  bit 
and  whipped  him  since  he  weut  back.  ' 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  You  say  Walker  is  a  brother-in-law  of  yonrsT — A.  I  don't  tao' 
whether  he  married  my  sister  or  not.     I  was  not  there  when  be — 

Q.  They  are  living  there  as  man  and  wife  t — A.  Yes,  sir ;  living  i 
the  place. 

Q.  Were  he  and  your  sister  living  there  as  man  and  wifel— A.Hf" 
heard  him  call  her  "  wife,"  but  he  was  staying  there  at  my  fallKr 
house. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 
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J.  B.  Williams  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation  ? — A.  Merchant. 

Q.  Were  you  in  Oktibbeha  County,  Mississippi,  about  the  time  of  the 
Chapel  Hill  difficulty  there! — A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  where  Chapel  Hill  Church  is,  and  how  you  came  to 
be  in  that  section  at  that  time. — A.  My  family  were  up  there  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Robert  H.  Spencer's,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the 
Chapel  Hill  Church.  It  is  about  eight  miles  east  of  Artesia,  I  think. 
I  do  not  know  the  location  ;  it  is  about  eight  miles  east  or  west  from 
there.  They  were  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Spencer's,  and  I  went  there  to 
see  them,  and  I  was  there  on  the  day  of  the  Chapel  Hill  fuss  or  riot 

Q.  State  all  you  know  about  that  difficulty,  in  your  own  language, 
and  as  briefly  as  you  can. — A.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  23d  of  Sep- 
tember, I  went  to  a  public  speaking  at  Choctaw  Agency,  about  three 
miles  from  Chapel  Hill  Church,  to  hear  Colonel  Muldrow,  the  candidate 
for  Congress,  make  a  speech.  There  were  a  good  many  colored  people 
at  the  meeting  to  hear  Colonel  Muldrow,  and  they  were  invited  to  join 
the  democratic  clubs  after  his  speech.  I  don't  know  whether  any  of 
them  joined  the  club  or  not,  but  after  the  speaking  a  good  many  negroes 
told  the  democrats,  that  were  present  that  they  were  going  to  have  a 
meeting  at  Chapel  Hill  Church  that  night,  and  that  they  would  be  very 
^lad  to  have  some  of  them  come  to  the  meeting  at  Chapel  Hill  Church. 
The  meeting  took  place,  and  some  eighteen  or  twenty  men  went  up  to 
the  church  that  night  to  attend  the  meeting,  as  I  understood.  I  did 
not  go  myself,  and  when  they  got 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  did  not  go  up  there!— A.  I  did  not  go  to  the  meeting,  no, 
sir,  at  the  church. 

Q.  That  is  at  Chapel  Hill  ! — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  when  they  got  pretty  near 
the  church  I  heard  the  command  given,  "Halt."  It  sounded  like  a 
negro  who  gave  the  command  to  halt,  I  couldn't  tell  whether  it  was  a 
colored  man  or  not,  but  I  think  it  was  a  colored  man  from  the  sound  ; 
as  soon  as  be  gave  the  command  to  halt  they  commenced  firing. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  negroes  carrying  arms  to  the  church  that  after- 
noon ! — A.  I  saw  several  negroes  carrying  arms  to  the  church,  and  I 
saw  one  negro  have  two  guns,  one  in  each  hand ;  that  was  about  half 
past  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  after  I  had  returned  from  Col- 
onel Muldrow's  speaking. 

Q.  State  in  that  connection  whether  you  heard  any  violent  or  threat- 
ening language. — A.  I  heard  a  speech  by  a  negro  named  Peter  Lowry. 
I  heard  nearly  all  of  his  speech  ;  that  was  a  very  severe  speech  on  the 
democratic  party,  the  white  people  particularly ;  he  used  very  incendi- 
ary language. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  He  used  incendiary  language,  did  he  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  tell 
yon  a  part  of  what  he  said. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  Tell  it. 

The  Witness.  He  said,  "  We  are  going  to  beat  our  drums  to-night, 
and  holler  and  shout  as  much  as  we  please,  if  we  have  to  kill  every 
damned  rebel  in  Mississippi,"  or  in  Oktibbeha  County,  Mississippi ;  and 
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he  said  that  Judas  Iscariot  was  among  their  namber  in  the  chiud 
and  that  he  would  be  found  out  before  the  speaking  closed,  or  hdm 
the  time  came,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  This  was  at  Chapel  Hill! — A.  Thiswasat  Chap«i 
Hill,  over  at  the  church,  yes,  sir;  I  repeated  the  lana:nage  to  Heniy 
Outlaw,  or  the  most  of  it,  in  Mr.  Turuei^'s  store,  in  Starkville,  a  few 
days  afterward,  and  he  acknowledged  that  Lowry  had  used  that  Ian 
guage,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Henry. 

Bv  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Did  yon  see  them  have  any  shot-guns  the  uiji;]it  before  the  firing 
commenced? — A.  No,  sir.  I  saw  tbem  have  the  shot-guns  the  ni«:htof 
the  firing.  I  saw  the  negroes  carrying  guns  in  their  hands.  I  coaldDi 
tell,  from  where  we  were  sitting  in  the  gallery,  whether  they  were  shot 
guns  or  muskets ;  but  I  saw  shot  guns  and  muskets,  both,  after  the  ight, 
which  were  captured  from  them. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  fired  first? — A.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  ue<:roes 
fired  first,  because  on  the'  right-hand  side  from  where  I  wa^— I  was 
down  near  the  fence — and  from  the  right-hand  side  the  tiring  com- 
menced. The  white  men  were  on  the  left  hand,  I  suppose  about  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  off.  I  was  in  the  army,  and  I  could  tell  pretty  well  from 
the  firing  and  the  flash  that  it  was  just  on  the  right-hand  side.  I  saw 
their  guns  that  were  captured,  that  were  brought  immediately  after 
ward  to  Mr.  Spencer's  house,  and  I  knew  they  must  have  fired  the  first 
shot  because  of  the  men  yelling  and  running  after  them. 

Q.  Did  the  first  firing  come  from  where  you  heard  this  command— 
"  Halt  F — A.  Yes,  sir ;  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,  near  where 
Lowry  was  speaking.  He  was  speaking  right  outside  of  the  churchy  not 
in  the  church,  and  you  could  hear  him  distinctly. 

Q.  What  part  did  Carpenter  take  in  it? — A.  Young  Carpenter  was 
coming  over  to  Mr.  Spencer's  house,  or  in  that  neighborhood,  that  night, 
and  he  was  stopped  by  several  negroes  on  the  road,  and  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  pass. 

By  Mr.  McKee  : 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  He  told  me  so;  and  he  turned  his 
horse  loose,  and  came  through  the  woods  in  a  roundabout  way,  aud^t 
to  Spencer's  Jiouse ;  and  they  asked  him 

Mr.  Pease.  1  object. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  character  of  Mr.  Outlaw  is  in  that  coun- 
try f — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  what  it  was  about  that  time. 

Q.  I  mean  for  truth  and  veracity  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  good  or  bad  f 

Mr.  McKee.  Please  lay  the  regular  legal  foundation  for  his  means  of 
knowledge. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew  it,  and  he  said  he  knew  what 
his  reputation  was  in  his  neighborhood. 

The  Witness.  From  what  everybody  said  in  the  neighborhood— that 
he  had  been  the  instigator  and  the  grand  mogul  of  all  the  corrupt  thinfP 
which  the  negroes  had  done.  He  and  Martin  Washington  and  Jeft 
Gregory,  (who  was  wounded  and  afterward  died,  as  was  stated  the 
other  day,)  and  Peter  Lowry — that  those  negroes  had  been  the  instiga- 
tors and  cause  of  all  the  disturbance  in  Oktibbeha  County  since  the 
war. 
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By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  This  you  heard!  Yoa  do  not  know  it  yourself,  do  you? — A.  I  do 
not  know  it  myself,  for  I  did  not  live  there. 

Bv  Mr.  McCaskill: 

Q.  What  were  your  means  of  knowing  his  reputation  for  truth  and 
veracity  f  Was  it  ascertained  from  conversations  with  people  in  the 
neighborhood! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  learned  his  general  reputation  in  that  way  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
I  heard  Colonel  Muldrow — he  told  me 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pease.) 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  am  asking  for  the  general  understanding  in  the 
coraniunity.    You  know  what  that  was ! 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McCaskill.)  From  his  reputation — not  from  one  indi- 
vidual statement,  but  from  his  general  standing  in  the  community — for 
truth  and  veracity,  would  you  believe  him  on  oath! — A.  1  know  from 
what  he  said  here,  what  he  testified 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  McKee.     Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  would  not  believe  him,  because  1  heard  him  swear 
to  a  lie  since  he  has  been  here. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McCaskill.)  Tell  now  what  you  know  about  the  drum- 
ming and  shooting  of  guns,  &c.,  in  the  neighborhood  where  you  were 
stopping. — A.  I  know  that  they  were  drumming  in  the  neighborhood, 
right  in  sight  and  hearing  of  Mr.  Spencer's  house,  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  it ;  right  across  the  bill ;  that  they  were  drumming  there  from 
two  to  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  hollering  and  hurrahing  and 
riding  along  the  road,  shooting  off  guns,  and  going  to  houses  where 
there  were  no  servants  on  the  place,  and  only  women  and  children,  and 
firing  off  guns  in  front  of  the  house,  and  cursing  the  whites. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  When  was  that! — A.  That  was  just  at  that  time  when  I  was  in 
the  neighborhood. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  How  many  negroes  were  at  Chapel  Hill  that  night? — A.  I  can 
only  tell  by  what  one  of  the  negroes  said  himself. 

Q.  How  many  did  he  say  there  were  f — A.  Between  150  and  200. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  whites  were  up  there  in  response  to  the 
invitation  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  ? — A.  Eighteen. 

Q.  You  have  stated  who  were  the  ringleaders,  have  you  not  ?-c-A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  examine  the  body  of  Charles  Curry  after  he  was  killed?-^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State,  if  you  know,  how  he  was  killed.— A.  He  had  three  buck- 
shot in  the  back  of  his  head. 

Q.  Was  he  a  white  man  or  a  negro? — A.  A  negro.  He  had  three 
bock-shot  in  the  back  of  his  head,  and  it  was  the  impression  of  all  pres- 
ent who  looked  at  him  that  he  was  shot 

Mr.  Pease.  I  object  to  your  stating  what  the  impression  was. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  would  state  from  what  I  saw  that  he  was  shot  from 
inside  the  church;  some  of  the  negroes  had  shot  him.  They  had 
attempted  to  shoot  over  their  heads  and  had  shot  him  in  the  head. 


ketB — and  four  of  those  large  horse- pistol  a,  abont  that  long. 

Q.  Hon  loug  is  thatT — A.  Wei!,  I  should  say  about  a  foot  and  ■  i 
long.    They  talked  about  uiountiog  tbein  on  wheels  afterward, 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Outlaw  was  armed  there  that  night  !- 
I  picked  up  Outlaw's  stick  that  I  had  seeu  bim  with — a  big  club. 

Q.  A  stick  that  you  had  seen  him  carry  before  t — A.  Yes,  sir;; 
they  have  it  at  Artesia  for  exhibition. 

Q,  Do  you  know  where  Mr.  Bogan  was  f — A.  He  was  about  foar  m 
from  there  that  night ;  at  Joe  Askew's  bonae. 

Q.  You  know  that  from  informatiou  derived  from  others,  do  yon 
A,  They  told  me  ho. 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pease.    Objection  overraled.) 

The  Witness.  1  will  swear  that  he  was  not  there.  He  boaried 
Mr.  Spencer's  house,  where  ray  family  was  paying  a  visit.  Askew* 
Sessnms  lived  right  side  by  side,  and  he  might  have  been  at  aessnms 
Askew  told  me  be  was  not  there  at  Chapel  Hill  that  night. 

Q.  (By  Mr,  McCaskill.)  Did  yon  examine  the  guns  that  wena 
tured  and  see  whether  they  had  been  recently  discharged  or  not!— 
Yes, sir;  tbey  were  handed  to  me,  and  I  set  them  down  in  them 
that  ray  wife  was  sleeping  in.  The  young  men  said  they  iraDt«d  lit 
for  testimony  in  conrt,  to  show  that  the  negroes  had  fired  tbem,  T 
guDS  had  been  discharged,  all  except  two,  and  two  of  them  irere  coet 
and  not  discharged. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  say  you  examined  tbem  in  your  roum  f — A.  Yes,  sir:  I  p 
them  in  my  room  for  safe-keeping. 
By  Mr.  McCassill  : 

Q,  After  they  were  captnredf — A.  Yes,  sir;  after  tbey  were captorf 
and  there  were  also  twenty-five  or  thirty  wbitc-oak  clubs  which  ff«rt 
be  used  to  kill  the  white  men 

(Objected  to  by  Mr.  Pease.) 

The  Witness.  I  got  this  from  a  negro.    A  negro  told  me. 

Mr.  Pease.  We  object  to  all  that  class  of  testimony. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McCaskill.)  State  whether  you  heard  anjthiog  fw 
Spencer's  cook  aboat  the  fight, — A.  She  said  there  was  gome  to  b« 
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Q.  Mahaley,  the  cook,  said  there  was  going  to  be  a  fight  that  uight? 
— A.  Yes,  sir;  and  her  husband  was  going  to  be  in  it. 

By  Mr.  MoCaskill  : 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  any  threats  were  made  to  burn  Mr.  Spencer's 
bouse. — A.  We  heard  so.  I  could  not  swear  to  it.  I  know  his  house 
had  to  be  guarded  for  a  week  or  ten  days  afterward. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  Outlaw  told  you  in  Henry  Turner's  room  in 
Starkville  ? — A.  The  language  that  he  repeated  to  me  about  what  Peter 
Lowry  said  was  the  remark  that  I  repeated  here ;  and  he  also  told  me 
that  the  negroes  were  just  as  much  to  blame  as  the  white  people.  I  told 
him  right  there  that  he  was  the  instigator  and  cause  of  it,  and  he  and 
Martin  Washington,  and  those  sort  of  men,  ought  to  stop  that  thing, 
and  he  told  me  that  if  I  ever  heard  a  drum  beat  there  again  I^might 
chop  off  his  head  on  a  block. 

Q.  Were  you  summoned  before  a  grand  jury  about  this  aifair  ? — A.  A 
coroner's  jury,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why  it  was  discharged  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MgKee.  That  is  a  matter  of  record  ;  that  is  not  testimony. 

Mr.  MoCaskill.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  matter  of  record 
or  not. 

Mr.  McKee.  The  statute  says  that  everything  is  required  to  be  taken 
down  in  writing. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McCaskill.)  What  paper  is  that  you  have  in  your  hand  f 
— A.  The  testimony  of  Outlaw  here. 

Q.  Notes  that  you  took  f — A.  Taken  in  brief. 

Q.  State  anything  further  that  you  may  know  about  this  occurrence. — 
A.  That  is  about  the  purport  of  the  whole  matter.  I  wanted  to  clear 
Mr.  Bogan.  I  know  that  he  was  not  there.  Outlaw  swore  positively 
that  he  was  there,  and  I  know  positively  that  he  was  not.  I  know  that 
the  negroes  began  the  firing;  and  at  Starkville  they  promised  to  behave 
themselves  and  do  better.  Mr.  Bell,  the  radical  deputy  sheriff,  came 
down  there  and  got  some  of  the  men  who  were  accused,  and  went 
ronnd  to  the  negroes  and  told  them  all  to  go  to  work  and  behave  them- 
selves. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  radical  sheriff  came  down  there  f — A.  The  dep- 
uty sheriff. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  he  said  f — A.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  take 
one  or  two  of  these  gentlemen  with  him  that  were  accused  of  being  in 
the  fight,  and  they  would  go  around  to  the  plantations  and  show  him 
where  these  principal  niggers  were — Outlaw  and  Lowry  and  Washing- 
ton— and  he  would  see  them  and  tell  them  that  the  white  people  didn't 
want  to  have  any  further  trouble,  and  that  they  must  cease  their  trouble, 
and  that  if  they  would  they  could  all  go  to  work. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  radical  deputy  sheriff  did  this  f — A.  I 
was  there  when  he  came. 

Q.  You  heard  this  conversation  ? — A.  I  know  he  took  Mr.  Bray  off 
from  there  and  went  off  with  him,  and  that  is  what  they  said  when  they 
were  going. 

Q.  Who  said  f — A.  Mr.  Bray ;  he  would  go  with  the  deputy  sheriff. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  examination  in  chief  that  Outlaw  told  you — 
or  the  purport  of  what  I  understood  your  testiqiony  to  be  was — that  he 
would  stop  the  beating  of  drums  ! — A.  Have  it  stopped. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  he  did  not  make  an  effort  in  that  direction 
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in  order  to  accoiiinoilate  the  people  who  complained   about  it?— 11 
don't  know  whether  he  did  or  not ;  I  think,  perhaps,  he  did. 

Q.  I  think  he  testified  that  he  did  make  such  an  effort.  Too  wei^ 
here,  and  you  have  his  testimony,  have  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir.  Hesa^ 
if  ever  another  drum  was  beat  they  might  cut  his  head  off. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 
Q.  Was  that  after  the  fight  f— A.  That  was  after  the  fight. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  you  attended  a  political  meeting  at  a  pte 
called  Choctaw  Agency  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  which  Colonel  Muldrow  spoke  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  negroes  were  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Chapel  Hill! 
— A.  The  niggers  were  invited  to  attend  this  meeting  that  Coionel  Mai 
drow  spoke  at,  and  there  were  a  great  many  of  them  there. 

Q.  Did  5'ou  say  that  the  negroes  invited  the  whiter  there;  was  that 
it!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  negroes  were  there  at  this  meeting  at  Choctaw  A^ncrf 
— A.  I  think  there  were  upward  of  eighty  or  a  hundred  ;  I  couldn't  ^a7 
exa<t]v. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  any  negroes  who  invited  the  white 
peoj)le  to  attend  at  Chapel  Hill  ? — A.  No,  sir  ;  I  don't  know  tlieDamt? 
of  any  negroes  there. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Outlaw  there  ? — A.  No,  he  was  not  there. 

Q.  The  negroes  who  invited  the  white  people  to  attend  that  meetinf 
were  the  negroes  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Chapel  HUl,  and  who 
proposed  to  be  at  that  meeting  f — A.  I  suppose  so  ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  invitation  was  given  to  the  white  people  at  Choctaw  Agen^, 
wa^  it? — A.  Yes,  sir;  Choctaw  Agency,  by  some  of  the  negroes  1 
eould  not  tell  the  names,  but  I  heard  the  invitation  myself. 

Q.  You  state  that  prior  to  this  meeting,  prior  to  the  occasion  at  which 
the  people  were  invited,  the  negroes  had  arranged  to  be  at  that  meet 
ing  with  arms  and  clubs,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  f — A.  I  did  not  knot 
whether  they  had  arranged  or  not.    I  did  not  say  so. 

Q.  You  stated,  I  think,  that  the  negroes,  prior  to  this  meeting,  were 
seen  with  arms,  or  you  heard  that  they  were  carrying  arms!— A.  I  w 
them  carrying  arms  to  the  church  myself. 

Q.  And  yet  they  had  invited  the  white  people  to  come  there!— A. 
Some  of  them  had.  I  could  not  tell  whether  they  were  the  sameoegroej 
or  not. 

Q.  Could  you  say  that  any  negro  invited  white  people  to  come  there? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  one? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it? — A.  1  don't  know  his  name.  Idou't  know  any  negroes, 
hardly,  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  many  negroes  in  that  neighborhood  ? — A.  ^^^ 
few. 

Q.  IIow  long  had  you  been  in  the  neighborhood  f — A.  I  had  been 
there  since  the  Wednesday  before. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  been  there  before  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  ? — A.  I  have  been  there  very  often.  I  dont 
know  how  many  times.     I  have  traveled  up  there  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Pease.  Just  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  I  have  been  going  there,  oflf  and  on,  ever  since  1^57- 
about  twenty  years. 
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Q,  You  have  traveled  in  that  neighborhood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  through 
Mississippi. 

Q.  I  mean  in  that  immediate  neighborhood? — A.  Yes,  sir  j  and  Stark- 
vilie. 

Q.  And  you  do  not  know  any  negroes  ? — A.  I  remembered  a  few  of 
the  names,  because  I  asked  who  the  ringleaders  were. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  at  this  meeting  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  the 
difficulty  occurred,  you  saw  a  negro  wounded  with  buckshot,  in  his  head, 
and  that  guns  were  captured  and  taken  to  your  house.  I  think  you 
stated  you  did  not  attend  that  meeting  that  night. — A.  I  did  not  go  up 
there  until  after  it  was  all  over. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  that  you  heard  some  man — you  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  a  colored  or  a  white  man — give  a  command  that  night ! — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  were  not  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  it  distinctly. 

Q.  And  yet  you  were  not  there? — A.  Not  right  at  the  meeting. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  meeting  ? — A.  About  two  hundred 
yards. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  one  of  the  whites  who  attended 
that  meeting,  or  a  negro  ?— A.  I  could  not  tell  whether  the  word  '*  half 
was  given  by  a  white  man  or  a  negro.  I  supposed  from  the  direction 
from  which  it  came 

Q.  Never  mind  what  you  supposed.  You  were  some  two  hundred 
yards  away,  were  you  not! — A.  I  suppose  it  was  two  hundred  yards. 

Q.  What  time  in  the  day  was  the  meeting  held  ! — A.  At  night. 

Q.  Was  it  a  moonlight  night  or  a  dark  night  ? — A.  I  think  it  was  a 
dark  night.    I  ain't  certain. 

Q.  Could  you  see  the  white  men  whoattended  that  meeting  that  night  f 
— A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  see  the  colored  men  either,  did  you  ! — A.  I  did  not 
see  them. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell,  then,  what  was  done? — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew 
pretty  well  what  was  done.    I  could  hear  them  talking. 

Q.  How  could  you  tell  what  was  done  if  you  did  not  see  them  1 — A. 
I  heard  every  word  that  negro  spoke. 

Q.  And  you  were  two  hundred  yards  away? — A.  I  was  there  just 
right  across  the  hill.  I  was  on  one  hill  and  they  were  on  the  next  hill. 
I  could  hear  them  very  distinctly. 

Q.  Was  he  outside  I — A.  Outside. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  outside? — A.  Because  Outlaw  said  they 
were  all  outside.  From  the  speaking,  1  think  he  must  have  been  out- 
side. 

Q.  You  say  from  your  examination  of  that  man  who  was  shot  that 
you  think  he  must  have  been  shot  from  the  inside  of  the  house? — ^A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  meeting  was  being  held  inside  or 
outside,  do  you  ? — A.  1  know  that  some  of  the  negroes  were  outside  of 
the  house — ihe  most  of  them. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  ? — A.  I  could  tell  from  the  way  they 
talked — you  could  hear  them  so  plain — that  they  were  outside.  If  they 
had  been  inside,  you  could  not  have  heard  them  so  well. 

Q.  You  were  about  two  hundred  yards  away.  You  do  not  undertake 
to  swear  that  the  negroes  fired  first,  do  you? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Q.  If  you  were  two  hundred  yards  away,  you  could  not  see  the  white 
men  and  you  could  not  aee  tlie  colored  men.    How  can  you  come  before 
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this  committee  and  QDdertake  to  swear  that  the  uegroes  fired  tiiefitfi 
shot! — A.  By  the  flasli  of  the  gnn  on  the  right  aide  of  the  road. 

Q.  Suppose  the  white  men  had  fired  at  that  time,  could  jon  bavedia- 
tinguiahed  f — A.  They  were  not  on  the  right  side  of  the  road. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  thati — A.  Because  they  conid  not  have  got  on 
the  right  side  of  the  road.  I  could  show  yon  a  diagram  of  the  church. 
I  knew  from  the  way  the  church  was  situated. 

Q.  You  draw  these  deductions  from  other  sonrces,  then  T — A.  Well,  1 
am  williug  to  swear  that  the  negroes  fired  first,  to  the  best  of  my  knovJ- 
edge  and  belief. 

Q.  And  you  were  two  hundred  yards  away  T — A,  Od  top  of  one  hill 
and  they  were  ou  top  of  another. 

Q.  You  say  you  could  not  see  the  colored  men  nor  coald  you  see  the 
white  men  ;  and  yet  you  undertake  to  swear  that  the  colored  men  find 
first  t — A.  From  the  location  of  the  church,  and  the  way  the  white  meit 
were,  I  know  the  negroes  fired  first. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  where  they  were  T — A.  Because  they  went  down 
from  Mr.  Spencer's  house  and  went  over  to  the  meeting  all  together. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  where  they  were  located  at  that  meeting' 
How  do  you  kuow  whether  they  were  on  the  north  side,  or  the  west  side, 
or  the  east  side,  or  the  south  side  of  the  church! — A.  Just  from  what 
the  white  people  say  themselves. 

Q.  And  yet  you  are  willing  to  swear  positively  here  upon  what  some- 
body stated  to  youf — A.  I  did  not  swear  any  snch  thing. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  He  said  be  would  swear  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief. 

Mr.  Pease.  It  is  all  a  good  deal  of  belief  in  this  testimouy. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir.    Lots  of  it. 
By  Mr.  Pease  : 

<i.  What  is  your  business! — A.  Merchant. 

t}.  Where  are  you  carrying  on  mercantile  business! — A.  Mobile, 5ev 
York,  New  Orleans. 

Q.  What  kind  of  mercantile  business  are  you  engaged  in  ! — A.  Sell- 
ing groceries. 

Q.  Will  you  locate  your  place  of  bosioess  in  Mobile  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  to  give  the  place. — A.  Seventeeu  North  Water  street  ia 
my  ottice. 

Q.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  mercantile  firm  there! — A.  No,  sir;  I  it- 
tend  to  my  own  business. 

Q.  Have  you  goods  there  i — A.  No,  sir.  I  am  a  general  traveling 
agent  for  Southern  States. 

Q.  Then  you  are  not  a  niemlier  of  any  established  firm  in  Mobile!— 
A.  No,  sir;  I  am  only  employed  by  them. 

Q.  And  yet  yon  say  you  are  a  merchant! — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  ■ 
merchant. 

Q.  Who  employs  yen  as  a  merchant! — A.  I.  &  J.  A.  Joseph,  15 and 
17  Crosby  street,  New  York ;  the  Standard  Soap  Company,  Mohile, 
Ala.;  D.  Mofiit  &  Co.,  steum  refiners,  18  Peters  street,  New  Orleans. 

Q.  Are  you  not  what  is  denominated  iu  common  parlance  a  dram- 
merf — A.  Commercial  touriat,  now. 

Q.  You  were  making  a  tour  at  that  time,  were  yon  ! — A.  All  throogt 
the  Southern  States.  I  went  there  to  visit  my  family.  They  were  there 
at  Mr.  Spencer's,  a  relative. 

Q.  You  stated  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  Bogan  was  fooi 
miles  from  that  place,  at  Mr.  J.  S.  Askew's! — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  he  was  there  ! — A.  Mr.  Askew  told  me  so,  and 
Mr.  Bogan  told  me  so.  Mr.  Bogan  was  not  at  Mr.  Spencer's  to  supper, 
nor  was  he  there  that  night.  I  asked  him  where  he  was,  the  next 
morning,  and  he  said  he  was  at  Askew's.  Bogan  had  been  sick  for 
several  days. 

Q.  Then  you  can  swear  that  he  was  not  at  this  meeting  only  from 
what  he  told  you! — A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  are  Mr.  Bogan's  politics  ! — A.  He  is  a  democrat. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Bogan  was  a  member  of  the  democratic 
club  at  Chapel  Hill ! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  was  or  not. 

Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  that  club! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  any  of  their  meetings? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  at  Chapel  Hill  I — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  attended  their  club  meetings? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  a  club  there,  did  they  not  ? — A.  They  had  a  club. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Was  there  a  colored  club? — A.  There  was  one  colored  club,  of 
which  Outlaw  was  president,  and  there  was  a  democratic  club. 

By  Mr.  Pease  :  • 

Q.  You  never  attended  that  club  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  club  meeting  that  night  of  the  difiSculty  at  Chapel 
Hill  ?— A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  an  invitation  was  given  to  the  white  people 
to  attend  the  meeting  at  Choctaw  Agency,  and  you  located  yourself  some 
two  hundred  yards  away  from  this  church.  What  was  your  business 
thereat  that  time  ? — A.  I  was  in  Mr.  Spencer's  house. 

Q.  At  his  house  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  house? — A.  Sitting  out  on  the  front  gallery. 

Q.  Were  there  any  trees  in  the  yard  about  the  house  between  you  and 
the  church  f — ^A.  There  were  a  few  of  them. 

Q.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  trees  there,  are  there  not  ? — A.  There 
are  a  good  many  trees  there.  When  I  heard  the  command  to  halt,  I 
walked  down  the  yard  and  stood  at  the  fence. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. — A.  I  thought  may  be  you  wanted  to  know 
the  whole  of  it. 

Q.  Answer  my  question  categorically,  and  that  is  all  I  will  want  of 
you.  You  say  the  guns  were  brought  to  your  house  ? — A.  Brought  to 
Mr.  Spencer's  house. 

Q.  Where  you  were  stopping  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  the  guns  there? — A.  They  were  brought  in  by  sev- 
eral parties. 

Q.  What  time  were  they  brought  there  I — A.  They  were  brought  there, 
I  suppose,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night. 

Q.  What  time  wa«  it  that  the  tiriug  occurred  down  there? — A.  Half 
past  eight  to  nine. 

Q.  And  at  about  ten  o'clock  they  brought  the  guns  there  ? — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  examined  the  guns,  you  say? — A.  They  were  handed  to  me, 
and  I  put  them  in  my  room.  They  said  they  wanted  them  for  safe-keep- 
ing. 

Q.  So  that  they  could  be  carried  before  the  grand  jury  if  the  thing 
was  ever  brought  up  I — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you  this  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  name. 

Q.  Who  came  with  the  guns  f — A.  There  were  several  of  them. 

Q.  Can  you  name  one  of  them  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  is  bis  name  ? — A.  Mr.  Dismuke. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others! — A.  Mr.  Jordan, 

Q.  And  yet  you  cannot  tell  which  of  these  tnea  requested  you  to  keep 
the  guns  ! — A.  To  please  to  put  them  in  my  room,  they  said. 

Q.  Who  said  this! — A.  Mr.  Dismuke. 

Q.  You  have  mentioned  two  of  the  men  who  brought  the  guns  there. 
Were  there  any  others  ? — A.  I  think  they  were  brought  in  by  two.  If 
there  were  any  more  who  brought  them  in  I  did  not  see  them. 

Q.  You  spoke  about  having  clubs  of  a  very  peculiar  character  bronght 
there!— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  those  clubs  brought  to  your  house  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  brought  those? — A.  I  carried  one  myself. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it ! — A.  I  got  it  at  the  church.  I  carried  oat 
the  stick. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  the  church  after  the  firing! — A.  Jast before 
daylight. 

Q.  Then  the  clubs  were  not  all  brought  at  the  time  the  guns  were,  at 
ten  o'clock  !  The  clubs  were  gathered  up  the  next  morning,^ were  they  !- 
A.  The  clubs  were  all  gathered  up  and  laid  along  in  a  row." 

Q.  You  say  that  was  Mr.  Outlaw's  dlub,  do  you  f — A.  That  was  his 
stick. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that? — A.  I  have  seen  him  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  handle  it ! — A.  No,  sir ;  it  was  a  very  peculiar  stick. 

Q.  What  peculiar  mark  is  there  about  that  stick  by  which  you  coald 
identify  it  ? — A.  It  has  got  a  knot  on  it  about  as  big  as  my  Ust,  and  Btsnu 
oii  large  and  tapers  down. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  had  handled  that  stick  ? — A.  INo,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  name  on  it  f — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  examined  these  sticks  and  clubs  that  these  fellors 
carried  about ! — A.  No,  sir  5  I  never  saw  one  before  that  they  carried 
about. 

Q.  1  think  you  stated  that  there  were  a  good  many  of  them  gathered  np 
there. — A.  Whiteoak  clubs  about  four  feet  long,  the  handles  trimmed; 
looked  like  handspikes,  only  they  were  trimmed  at  one  end. 

Q.  It  is  possible  that  there  might  have  been  a  few  sticks  like  those 
gathered  up  there  in  the  thickets,  is  it  not ! — A.  I  suppose  tbej  could. 

Q,  Are  you  willing  to  swear  that  that  was  Outlaw's  club  simply  from 
having  seen  it  in  his  hand  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  to  the  best  of  my  kDowledge. 

Q.  And  your  knowledge  was  obtained  by  simply  seeing  it  ouce  f— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  a  stick  was  it  that  you  claim  Mr.  Outlaw  had;  canyoa 
state  the  k  ngth  of  it  ? — A.  I  could  not  tell  exactly  the  length ;  alwat 
three  feet  or  three  and  a  half;  as  long  as  an  ordinary  umbrella. 

Q.  You  say  these  clubs  and  staves  resemble  spikes  f — A.  Handspikes. 

Q.  What  is  the  length  of  a  handspike! — A.  About  four  feet.  Tbev 
were  about  four  feet  long.  Handspikes  are  generally  trimmed  at  boch 
ends,  and  these  were  trimmed  at  one  end. 

Q.  You  mean  these  clubs  you  saw  there! — A.  I  saw  them  there. 

Q.  They  were  gathered  up  and  taken  to  Artesia,  were  they  f— A.  ^(h 
sir ;  they  were  taken  to  Mr.  SpenceFs  house. 

Q.  And  afterward  taken  to  Artesia?— ^A.  Mrs.  Spencer  said  there 
was  enough  of  them  to  have  firewood  for  a  good  while. 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Outlaw  have  this  big  cane  that  you  have  described, 
did  you  !    Had  you  seen  any  other  colored  man  have  a  club  that  day!- 
A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Had  you  before  that  ? — A.^^No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  say  thatthese  clubs,  if  I  understood  you  in  your  examination- 
in-chief,  were  the  clubs  carried  there  by  the  negroes! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  were  the  negroes'  clubs! — A.  Because  I 
heard  a  negro  say  so. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  swear,  then,  that  the  negroes  did  carry  them 
there  ? — A.  They  were  all  laid  in  a  row. 

Q.  You  say  that  Mrs.  Spencer  said  they  would  make  good  fire- wood  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  but  that  the  negroes  had  these  sticks  there  to 
make  a  fire  ! — A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  took  them  there  for  fire- 
wood or  not. 

Q.  You  know  nothing  about  that,  do  you  ! — A.  Only  from  what  I 
beard. 

Q.  Was  there  a  fire  there  that  night ! — A.  Ko,  sir.  The  negroes  said 
that  every  negro  in  the  company  didn't  have  a  gun,  but  he  had  a  hand- 
spike. 

Q.  Just  answer  the  questions  as  I  propound  them,  and  Mr.  McCaskill 
can  draw  out  anything  that  he  wants. — A.  I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
that  is  not  right. 

Q.  You  say  you  examined  the  body  of  Charles  Curry ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  had  three  buck-shot  in  the  back  of  his  head ! — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  was  Curry  when  you  saw  him  and  examined  him ! — A. 
Lying  right  in  front  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  church. 
"Q.  How  far  from  the  church  ? — A.  About  eight  or  ten  feet. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  building  was  this  church! — A.  A  wooden,  frame 
Construction  ;  like  a  regular  ordinary  country  church. 

Q.  Built  of  logs  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  high  were  the  windows  from  the  ground ! — A.  The  highest 
window  from  the  ground  was  about — after  you  got  up  the  steps 

Q.  How  high  was  it  from  the  ground  ? — A.  Say  four  or  five  feet. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  measured  it! — A.  No,  sir.  I  just  presume  that. 
I  have  been  by  the  church  very  often. 

Q.  W^hat  was  the  position  of  the  body  of  this  colored  man — Mr. 
Curry — when  you  found  it ! — A.  He  was  lying  sort  of  on  his  side  with 
his  head  down,  lying  right  flat  on  his  back. 

Q.  At  what  time  did  you  see  the  body  of  Curry  ! — A.  I  saw  him  just 
before  day. 

Q.  What  time  was  it  you  heard  the  firing  down  there  ! — A.  About 
nine  o'clock — between  eight  and  nine. 

Q.  After  you  heard  the  firing  how  long  was  it  before  you  went ! — A. 
Just  before  day. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  that  body  had  not  been  moved  from  the  time 
it  was  shot ! — A.  I  cannot. 

Q.  And  yet  you  undertake  to  say  here  that  the  shot  must  have  been 
fired  from  the  window  of  that  church  because  of  the  shot  being  from 
the  back  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  were  not  there  and  you  saw  none  of  this  !  You  were 
two  hundred  yards  away,  and  you  found  this  body  a  number  of  hours 
after  the  fracas  had  occurred,  and  yet  you  have  stated  here  that  in  your 
opinion  he  was  shot  out  of  the  window ;  and  the  inference  to  be  drawn 
is  that  he  was  shot  by  the  negroes  from  the  inside  of  the  building  ! — A. 
That  was  what  the  coroner's  jury  thought. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  that.  I  want  what  you  knotc»  You  do  not  know 
but  that  he  might  have  been  removed  by  some  of  the  white  men  or 
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colored  men  there  that  uight,  do  jou  ! — A.  I  dou't  know  any  thing  ak: 

that. 
Q.  Were  there  any  white  men  injured  that  night  ? — A.  No,  sir.  Tr 

were  shot  through  the  hat. 

Q.  Who  were  they  f — A.  Mr.  Sessum  was  one.     He  is  here. 

Q.  He  was  shot  through  the  hat,  was  he  f — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  tbint 
through  the  coat.    I  am  not  certain.    He  can  testify  to  that  himself. 

Q,  From  the  position  you  occupied  there ?  — A.  One  other  yonn? 

man  was  shot.  I  am  trying  to  recollect  his  name.  I  know  that  two  ot 
them  were  shot  right  through  the  hat. 

Q.  From  the  position  you  occupied — two  hundred  yards  away— yoa 
think  there  was  firing  on  both  sides,  but  that  the  negroes  commeDced 
first! — A.  Yes,  sir.    I  know  there  was  firing  on  both  sides. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it? — A.  Because  after  the  negroes  had  discharged 
thirty  or  forty  rounds  it  seemed  like  we  heard  the  white  men  holler  oat: 
and  as  they  charged  and  gave  a  yell  the  negroes  ran  and  dropped  their 
guns,  hats,  caps,  and  everything  else. 

Q.  You  were  two  hundred  yards  away,  and  they  fired  thirty  or  foTij 
rounds,  and  then  the  people  hollered  out ! — A.  Hollered. 

Q.  And  you  swear  that  you  know  the  negroes  fired  first  I — A.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  The  negroes  were  on  the  right-hand  side  of  tk 
road,  and  I  will  swear  to  that,  right  now,  without  any  knowledge — 

Q.  (Interrupting.)  Without  any  knowledge! — A.  I  was  going  on  witli 
your  question.  Leave  that  "  without  any  knowledge^  ont.  I  was  speak- 
ing to  their  being  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  the  road. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  they  were  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road  I — A.  I  could  tell  them,  and  you  could  tell  them,  too,  if  you  heard 
them  speak. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  you  were  on  the  right-hand  side  of  tbe 
road  ? — A.  Because  the  church  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road,tt<l 
the  white  men  were  on  the  left. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  f — A.  Because  everybody  el^e  goes  that 
way.    You  or  anybody  else  would  have  gone  that  way. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  the  white  men  were  around  on  that  side!— 
A.  I  could  hear  them  walk. 

Q.  Two  hundred  yards  away  f — A.  You  could  hear  them  walkingand 
talking.  You  could  hear  a  man  talking  from  the  church  in  the  voice  I 
am  talking  in  uow.    It  was  right  on  top  of  a  hill. 

Q.  Was  there  not  thick,  heavy  timber  between  Mr.  Spencer's  house 
and  this  church  ? — A.  No,  sir;  no  timber  at  all. 

Q.  There  was  no  timber  at  all  I — A.  No  timber  at  all.  There  maj 
have  been  four  or  five  trees  along  between. 

Q.  Was  it  a  clear,  open  space  between  the  two  places  f — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  clear,  open  space,  do  you  ? — A.  Except  a  few  tree& 
in  between. 

Q.  How  many  trees  should  you  think  there  were  f — A.  I  don't  ap- 
pose there  were  over  a  dozen.  There  might  have  been  some  little 
underbrush  up  about  the  church,  but  I  don't  think  there  was  any  trees 
hardly ;  very  few  trees.  There  were  a  few  trees  around  the  chuiti' 
but  very  few  between  me  and  the  church. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Outlaw  was  bad  in 
that  community  ? — A.  Very  bad,  from  the  way  that  he  had  been  acting 
there  during  the  campaign.  vw^n 

Q.  Never  mind  that;  answer  my  questions  yes  or  no.  I  think  in 
answer  to  a  question  put  to  you  in  your  examination-in-chief  in  relatwa 
to  the  character  of  Mr.  Outlaw  that  you  said,  "  1  know  what  it  was  at 
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that  tiuie."    How  long  have  you  koowD  Mr.  Outlaw  ? — A.  I  first  knew 
him  about  twenty  years  ago. 

Q.  What  w^as  his  character  then  ?— A.  I  didn't  know  anything  about 
bis  chajacter. 

Q.  And  you  knew  him  twenty  years  ago! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  means  of  knowing  anything  about  his  charac- 
ter ? — A.  I  have  not  known  much  about  him  since,  until  last — some 
time  previous  to  this  fight. 

Q.  How  long  previous  to  the  fight? — A.  Say  a  few  days. 

Q.  And  in  that  few  days  you  obtained  information  enough A. — 

(Interrupting.)  I  obtained  information  that  he  wSs  one  of  the  ring- 
leaders of  all  the  trouble  in  that  country. 

Q.  You  obtained  information  that  he  was  one  of  the  ringleaders; 
how  did  you  find  that  out? — A.  Captain  Sessum  told  me  for  one. 
Colonel  Doss  told  me  for  one.    Mr.  Harvey  told  me  for  another. 

Q.  Did  you  see  any  other  people  who  spoke  about  it  ? — A.  Mr.  Bray 
told  me,  Mr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Dismike,  Mr.  J.  O.  Henry,  R.  S.  Turner.  Do 
you  want  any  more  f 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes ;  just  give  them  all. 

The  Witness.  Tbomas  Peters,  Isaac  Sessum,  Mr.  Carpenter,  Mr. 
Parish,  and  a  number  of  others;  but  I  don't  recollect  all  tbeir  names. 

Q.  What  were  the  politics  of  those  men  f — A.  All  democrats. 

Q.  Were  they  all  democrats  ? — A.  Every  one  of  them. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state  to  the  committee  how  it  is  that  all 
these  men  you  have  enumerated  here  have  each  of  them  said  to.  you 
that  Mr.  Outlaw  was  the  ring-leader  ?  State  the  circumstances. — A.  In 
general  conversation,  both  at  Mr.  Spencer's  house  and  at  Stark ville. 
Miss.,  and  a  great  many  more. 

Q.  Each  one  of  those  men  have  told  you  that  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  told  me 
a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

Q.  But  you  swear  here  that  each  one  of  these  men  have  said  to  you 
that  Outlaw  was  the  ring-leader,  in  so  many  words  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  in  so 
many  words.    Do  you  want  to  know  what  else  they  said  I 

Mr.  Pease.  You  can  answer  my  questions. 

The  Witness.  If  you  want  anything  else  I  will  tell  you  considerably 
more. 

Mr.  Pease.  We  want  to  know  how  you  get  your  general  knowledge 
of  these  things.  Does  not  Mr.  Outlaw  own  property  at  Chapel  Hill ! — 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  owns  a  little  place  there,  and  carries  on 
farming! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  much  about  him,  do  you  ! — A.  He  is  a  carpenter ; 
I  know  he  works  at  the  carpentering  trade. 

Q.  What  you  know  about  his  character  is  derived  from  what  these 
democrats  told  you  during  a  heated  political  campaign  ? — A.  No,  sir ; 
it  was  not  very  heated  then. 

Q.  Do  you  say  it  was  not  heated  !— A.  The  negroes  and  white  people 
were  getting  along  very  well  up  there. 

Q.  When  was  it  you  heard  about  his  being  a  ring-leader ! — A.  After 
the  figh  t. 

Q.  They  got  along  very  well  afterward,  did  they  ? — A.  They  got  along 
pretty  well  after  the  fight.  There  was  over  two  hundred  of  them 
turned  out  at  Starkville  to  hear  Colonel  Muldrow  and  Mr.  Barksdale. 

Q.  This  was  after  the  fight  ?— A.  After  the  fight. 

Q.  I  think  you  stated  that  while  you  were  in  the  neighborhood,  at 
this  time  yon  spoke  of,  the  negroes  were  going  about  shooting,  and 
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carousing,  and  beating  drums,  and  so  forth.     How  long  were  joaa 
the  neighborhood ! 
The  Witness.  During  this  time ! 
Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 
A.  About  five  weeks. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  hear  the  negroes  shooting  ?--A.  Several 
times.    1  could  not  tell  how  many. 

Q.  Where  wa^s  it  ? — A.  I  heard  them  shooting  going  by  Mr.  Speii 
cer's  house  once  ;  and  then  I  heard  a  negro  named  Jeflf.  Gregory,  who 
was  wounded  in  that  fight,  and  died  afterward — I  heard  him  say,"! 
am  going'  to  raise  some  more  of  the  clubs,  and  kill  every  damned  while 
man  in  the  whole  country,  or  we  will  have  our  own  way.^  He  was  rite 
by  the  house. 

Q.  You  heard  him  say  that  when  he  was  riding  by  the  house?— A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  this? — A.  That  was  the  evening  of  the  fight;  land 
Mrs.  Spencer  said  that  she  hoped  he  would  be  killed. 

Q.  Mrs.  Spencer  told  you  that  he  ought  to  be  killed,  did  she?— A. 
No,  sir;  she  hoped  that  he  ^ould  be  killed,  as  he  said  he  would  kill 
every  damned  white  man. 

Q.  Where  was  he  when  he  made  that  remark! — A.  Riding  right bj 
the  house. 

Q.  Was  anybody  with  him  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  he  was  riding  at  full  speed: 
and  hollering  and  hurrahing  *'  God  damn  them,  we  intend  to  kill  everr 
white  man,  or  we  will  have  our  own  way."  I  heard  him  say  thai 
myself, 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  the  road  ? — A.  I  was  about  thirty  or  forty 
yards. 

Q.  That  was  one  occasion  when  you  heard  these  threats.    On  what 
other  occasion  did  you  hear  threats^nd  shooting,  and  so  forth  ?— A 
There  was  a  negro  who  went  to  Mr.  Dorsey  Outlaw's  house.    He  wa? 
absent  from  his  home,  and  there  was  nobody  but  his  wife  and  foarlittk 
children  and  the  girl  here.    He  loaded  a  gun  and  fired  it,  and  cns$e^ 
the  white  people,  right  in  front  of  the  gate. 
Q.  Did  you  see  that ! — A.  I  didn't  see  it. 
Q.  W^ho  told  you  that! — A.  Mr.  Dorsey  Outlaw. 
Q.  You  said  in  your  examination-in-chief  that  from  the  knowledge 
you  had  gained  at  that  time  of  Outlaw's  reputation  you  would  not  it 
lieve  him  under  oath. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not.     Not  at  that  time. 
From  what  I  know  here,  from  what  1  have  heard  him  swear  to  here — 
Q.  (Interposing.)   What  has  he  sworn  to  here? — A.  He  swore  that  he 
saw  Mr.  Bogan  shoot  Mr.  Charles  Curry. 

Q.  It  is  upon  that  that  you  base  your  opinion,  is  it  ? — A.  That  is  one 
of  the  things. 

Q.  What  is  another  one  ? — A.  Numerous  things.  If  you  will  let  me 
see  his  testimony,  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  [The  witness"^  here  looked  at 
the  notes  of  Outlaw's  testimony  taken  by  himself.]  He  says  in  his  te^ 
timony  that  the  negroes  had  to  sleep  in  the  woods ;  the  whole  neighlior 
hood  slept  in  the  woods  three  weeks.  Charley  Green,  Martin  Washing 
ton,  and  himself  slept  out  at  night,  because  their  lives  were  threatened. 
Q.  Upon  that  and  the  statement  you  have  mentioned  you  base  yoar 
opinion  that  you  would  not  believe  him  under  oath  f — A.  Thar  and  the 
statement  about  Bogan  and  the  other  things;  bat  those  two  were 
enough. 

Q.  And  upon  this  you  say  you  would  not  believe  him  under  oath?- 
A.  No,  sir;  I  would  not  believe  him  under  oath. 
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Q.  Kow,  upon  the  statement  that  he  made  about  Mr.  Bogan  being 
there,  you  swear  that  yon  would  not  believe  him  under  oath,  do  you  ? — 
A.  That  is  a  part. 

Q.  You  are  not  willing  to  swear  that  Mr.  Bogan  was  not  there  that 
night,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am. 

Q.  How  can  you  swear  that  f — A.  Mr.  Bogan  got  Mr.  Spencer's  horse 
and  went  over  to  Mr.  Sessnm's  and  Mr.  Askew's  that  night,  and  he 
didn't  get  back  until  the  next  morning.  He  didn't  bring  the  horse 
back. 

Q.  Where  were  you  f — A.  At  Mr.  Spencer's. 

Q.  How  far  from  there  is  Mr.  Askew's  place  f — A.  Four  miles. 

Q.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  can  tell  this  committee  where 
be  was  from  the  time  he  took  that  horse  until  he  came  back  ! — A.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  because  Mr.  Askew  and  Mr.  Ses- 
sum,  himself,  said  so. 

Q.  Then  you  are  willing  to  swear,  as  to  the  character  of  the  witness, 
that  you  would  not  believe  him  under  oath  because  Mr.  Sessum  told 
you  that  Mr.  Bogan  was  not  there  at  Chapel  Hill  that  night! — A. 
That  is  one  of  them. 

Q,  The  other  one  you  stated  was  in  relation  to  his  testimony  about 
men  staying  out  in  the  woods  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  was  false,  do  you ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  that  was  false  ? — ^A.  These  gentlemen  that 
worked  the  negroes  that  he  said  slept  out  in  the  woods  say  it  is  not  so. 

Q.  You  are  swearing  here  upon  somebody's  else  say-so,  then,  are  you  ! 
— ^A.  This  Outlaw  told  me  himself  that  he  was  going  to  stop  all  that  dis- 
turbance. 

Q.  Then  there  was  a  disturbance  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  some  cause  for  negroes  entertaining  fear ;  so  much 
so,  that  you  had  to  make  some  arrangement  to  quell  the  disturbance  ? — 
A.  O,  yes,  sir;  the  negroes  went  over  there  with  guns,  and  of  course 
that  looked  like  business. 

Q.  When  did  they  go  with  guns  I — A.  That  evening. 

Q.  You  were  there  several  weeks,  were  you  not  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  excitement  all 
through  that  country! — A.  There  was  no  excitement  up  to  that  time, 
and  there  was  very  little  right  afterward ;  none  at  all.    It  quieted  down. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  there  were  a  number  of  armed  organizations  in 
that  county  during  that  canvass  ! — A.  ^o,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  that ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  political  complexion  of  that  county  ! 
Whether  it  is  republican  or  democratic  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  it  been  ! — A.  It  has  been  republican. 

Q.  How  was  it  at  the  last  election  ! — A.  Democratic. 

Q.  Then  you  base  your  knowledge,  upon  which  you  are  willing  to  swear 
before  this  committee  that  you  would  not  believe  Mr.  Outlaw  under 
oath,  simply  upon  what  certain  parties  have  told  you  in  relation  to 
their  negroes? — A.  From  what  he  has  told  me  and  what  he  has  testified 
here  before  this  committee. 

Q.  How  do  you  discriminate !  How  do  you  know  whether  he  told 
the  truth  before  or  whether  he  told  a  lie  here  ? — A.  He  has  told  so  many 
lies  here  in  his  evidence  that  I  would  not  believe  him  under  oath. 

Q.  There  are  two  of  his  statements  which  you  say  are  lies,  and  yet 
you  base  your  knowledge  as  to  those  upon  what  somebody  else  told  you. 
You  are  a  man  who  has  seen  something  of  the  world  and  know  some- 
thing of  the  reason  and  nature  of  things.     I  want  to  know,  upon  that 
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kind  of  reasouiiig,  whether  or  not  Mr.  Outlaw  or  auybody  else  coflM 
not  come  on  the  stand  here  and  say  they  would  not  believe  you !— A.  I 
don't  know  whether  they  would  or  not. 

Q.  I  will  suppose  a  ease :  Suppose  Mr.  Outlaw  should  come  here  and 
say  that  A,  B,  and  C 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  object  to  that.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  jou 
ask  him  about  his  means  of  information  as  to  this  man's  character  for 
truth  and  veracity,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  have  you  suppose  a  case. 
There  is  no  rule  of  evidence  for  that. 

Mr.  Pease.  This  is  very  serious  testimony,  and  I  am  endeavoring  to 
arrive  at  the  witness's  judgment. 

The  Witness.  I  will  just  tell  you,  from  general  knowledge  and  my 
own  knowledge  of  Henry  Outlaw,  that  I  would  not  believe  him  on  oath. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  Pease.)  I  want  to  know  whether  or  not  upon  that  hy- 
pothesis any  man  could  not  come  upon  the  stand  and  say  he  would  not 
believe  any  other  man  who  had  testified  under  oath,  provided  he  could 
swear  that  some  of  his  neighbors  had  told  him  a  difit'erent  story  at  sonie 
other  time  !— r A.  I  know  enough  myself  not  to  believe  him. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  acquainted  with  him  twenty  years  ago!— A  I 
knew  him  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  not  been  acquainted  with  him  all 
the  time.    I  have  not  been  mingling  with  him  all  the  time. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  your  examination-in-chief  about  some  Peter  Lowery. 
who  had  made  a  very  severe  incendiary  speech  against  the  white  people. 
What  do  you  call  an  incendiary  speech  ? — A.  Killing  white  people  and 
wading  in  their  blood. 

Q.  Where  was  that  speech  made  ? — A.  That  was  at  the  Chapel  flifl 
church  at  the  night  of  the  riot. 

Q.  And  yet  you  were  not  there? — A.  No,  sir;  but  I  heard  every  wori 
of  his  speech. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  two  hundred  yards  away,  do  you  ! — ^A.  Yes,  ar. 

Q.  And  you  swear  that  he  made  that  speech  I — A.  I  do. 

Q.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Peter  Lowery  ? — ^A.  Outlaw  is  as  good  a 
witness  as.  I  want. 

Q.  Answer  my  question. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him, 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  acquainted  with  him  ? — A.  Just  saw  him 
in  Starkville. 

Q.  But  yet  you  could  distinguish  his  voice  so  that  you  could  swear  it 
was  he  who  was  making  the  speech  ? — A.  Outlaw  told  me  that. 

Q.  Then  the  information  you  have  in  regard  to  Lowery  making  tliis 
incendiary  speech  is  what  somebody  else  told  you,  is  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say,  **I  heard  a  command  to  halt,  and  don't  know  whether  it 
was  by  the  white  people  or  the  colored  people."  I  think  you  stated 
that? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  now  ? — A.  The  same  business  I  was  in.  I 
have  told  you  that  about  three  times,  I  believe. 

Q.  You  told  what  it  was  at  that  time.  You  are  in  the  employ  of  that 
firm  now,  are  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir ;  three  firms. 

Q.  Have  you  been  seeking  an  official  position  here  upon  the  contiu- 
gency  of  Mr.  Tilden's  election  !— A.  No,  sir ;  I  stand  a  better  chance  if 
Hayes  is  elected. 

Q.  Why  do  you  stand  a  better  chance  under  Hayes  ? — A.  I  was  from 
Alabama,  and  Senator  Spencer  gets  all  our  men  positions  down  there, 
and  Spencer  and  I  are  good  friends,  and  I  would  ask  him  if  I  wanted 
one. 

Q.  Have  you  been  speaking  to  anybody  about  a  Government  posi 
tion  i — A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Before  you  came  here  ^ — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  any  time  ? — A.  The  only  time  was  when  I  voted  for  Brom- 
berg  in  Mobile ;  and  it  was  said  in  Mobile  by  several  that  I  voted  for 
Bromberg  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  postmastership. 

Bv  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  That  was  said  as  a  joke,  was  it  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  What  are  your  politics? — A.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  tell  until  that 
commission  gets  through. 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  your  politics  are  now. — A.  I  am  a  sort  of  a  con- 
servative-democratic-liberal-republican. 

Mr.  Pease.  Put  that  down. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir ;  don't  put  that  down.  I  am  a  democrat  in 
politics. 

By  Mr.  McKee  : 

Q.  Have  you  been  arrested  ? — A.  No,  sir;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Or  indicted  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  indicted  in  connection  with  this  riot  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  was 
an  outsider  entirely. 

Q.  Who  fixed  up  the  testimony? — A.  Which  testimony! 

Q.  The  testimony  you  have  been  giving? — A.  That  I  have  just 
given  f 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Q.  Answer  that  question. — A.  I  fixed  it  up  myself. 

Q,  Who  gave  Senator  McCaskill  the  minutes  of  your  testimony  ? — A. 
Colonel  Money  gave  it  to  him,  I  reckon. 

Q.  Who  gave  it  to  Colonel  Money? — A.  I  don't  know  that  you  have 
any  right  to  ask  me  that  question. 

Mr.  Pease.  Answer  the  question. 

The  Witness.  Has  he  got  a  right  to  ask  me  that  question  ? 

Mr.  McKee.  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  ask  you  any  question. 

The  Witness.  I  have  a  perfect  right  to  object  to  answering,  which  I 
shall  do. 

Mr.  McKee.  Do  you  refuse  to  answer? 

The  WiTi^ESS.  I  do. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McKjbe.)  Did  j  ou  not  fix  up  a  schedule  or  programme  of 
what  you  would  swear  to  and  give  it  to  a  certain  person  ? — A.  I  refuse 
to  answer. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  Those  are  some  questions  written  out  by  Mr.  Money, 
I  suppose,  to  be  asked  him. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McKee.)  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  that  question? — A.  I 
give  this  testimony  myself  of  my  own  free  will  and  accord  and  upon 
my  oath ;  and  I  don'^t  intend  to  answer. 

"Mr.  Pease.  I  am  here  representing  this  committee,  and  you  must  not 
insult  the  committee. 

The  Witness.  I  represent  myself.  I  do  not  intend  to  insult  the  com- 
mittee, but  that  is  not  a  proper  question  to  ask  me.  I  have  got  no  feel- 
ing in  the  matter  at  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McKee.)  You  refuse  to  answer  in  relation  to  that  point, 
do  you  ? 

The  Witness.  Wiiat  is  the  question  you  ask  ? 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  think  he  answered  it.  He  says  he  fixed  it  up 
himself. 

The  Witness.  I  fixed  up  my  testimony  myself.  I  saw  Outlaw's  tes- 
timony.   I  think  that  is  right.     Wouldn't  you  have  done  it  ? 
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Mr.  McKeb.  Do  not  ask  me.    You  are  the  witness. 

The  WiiKESs.  I  sat  bere  aud  took  bis  testimony.  I  have  seeu  bin 
talking  to  50U  all. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  MoKeg.)  Who  arranged  tbat  scbedule  of  questions  to  be 
asked  you  T — A.  I  do  not  know  tbat  you  have  a  right  to  ask  me  that. 

Q.  Will  you  answer  tbat  question  or  not! — A.  I  just  refused  to  an- 
swer. 

Q.  Who  has  courersed  with  you  in  relation  to  how  you  were  to  tts- 
tify  in  this  matter  I — A.  I  don't  know  tbat  I  have,  particnlarly,  willi 
anybody  in  regard  to  the  whole  testimony ;  but  with  these  Mississippiaos 
here,  we  have  talked  about  it  all  the  time ;  talked  about  it  among  onr- 
seYves,  just  like  talking  about  x>olitics  or  anything  else.  They  bareDOt 
got  a  single  note  of  what  1  was  going  to  say. 

Q.  But  you  have! — A.  I  have  got  Outlaw's  testimony. 

Q.  And  you  have  other  notes? — A.  No,  sir;  1  have  not. 

^.  Have  you  made  up  another  record! — A.  Xo,  sir;  none  in  Ibe 
world. 

Q.  Who  made  up  that  record  which  Senator  McCaskill  has! 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  snppose  Mr.  Money  made  that  np ;  be  gave  thein 
to  me. 

The  Witness.  Those  are  the  questions  Mr.  Money  wanted  to  ask  me, 
and  I  wrote  them  out  myself  from  this  testimony. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McKeb.)  Then  you  and  Mr.  Money  arranged  the  series 
of  questions,  did  yon  I — A.  No,  sir;  we  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  arrange  it  yourself! — A.  I  picked  out  the.se  qnestions 
after  reading  this  testimony,  and  arranged  the  testimony.  Here  arethe 
questions.  You  can  put  them  with  it  if  you  want  to.  There  is  Oat- 
law'a  testimony. 

Q.  Then  that  arrangement  as  to  your  testimony  was  made  by  toq 
and  Mr.  Money,  was  it  I — A.  Ho,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  Who  was  it  made  up  by  I — A.  Nobody.  I  made  au  arrangemeot 
with  no  one. 

Q.  The  arrangement  of  the  testimony,  I  am  speaking  off — A.  I  am 
talking  about  tbat.     No  one  made  any  arrangement  about  it. 

Q.  Did  tbat  paper  write  itself  T — A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  write  itt — A.  I  wrote  it. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  Mr,  Money ! — A.  I  handed  it  to  Mr.  Money  to 
ask  me,  and  Mr.  Money  handed  it  to  Mr.  McCaskill.  I  made  oat  the 
questions  according  to  this. 

Q.  No  matter  what  yon  made  it  out  according  to.  Tou  made  tbat 
statement,  did  you  f — A.  I  made  a  memorandum  for  Mr.  Money.  Mr. 
Money  knew  nothing  about  the  case. 

Q.  Have  you  not  threatened  the  witness  Outlaw  repeatedly  since  joa 
have  been  here  * — A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  What  have  you  said  to  him  T — A.  I  told  him  tbat  when  he  got 
home  be  onght  to  be  arrested  for  perjury,  he  told  such  infamoas  lies. 

Q.  Did  you  use  the  word  "  perjury  "  at  all  t — A.  I  did. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  of  that ! — A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  else  did  you  say  t— A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  say  nothing  else  ! — A.  He  said  he  didn't  swear  to  any 
lies.  I  said,  "  Outlaw,  you  know  you  did."  That  was  down  on  the 
street. 

Q.  "What  else  did  you  talk  to  him  about  ? — A.  That  is  all, 

Q.  You  made  only  those  two  remarks  * — A.  I  have  talked  to  him  and 
met  him  in  tbe  hall  bere  casually,  but  nothing  about  this  question. 

Q,  What  have  you  told  bim  would  be  done  to  him  T — A.  Never  a 
thing.   I  don't  live  in  that  country  at  all. 
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Q.  And  that  is  all  yoa  told  him,  is  it,  that  he  ought  to  be  arrested 
for  perjury  when  he  got  home ! — A.  He  ought  to  be  for  telling  this  lie 
on  Eogan,  saying  that  he  ought  to  be  arrested  for  perjury  for  saying 
that  Mr.  Bogan  killed  Gurry,  when  Mr.  Began  was  not  there. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  the  threat  yon  have  made,  is  it  f — ^A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  not  stated  here  that "  your  side" — using  these  words — 
were  prepared  to  break  down  Outlaw's  testimony  ? — ^A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  so  state  to  me  ! — A.  No,  sir ;  I  said  I  wanted  to  be 
examined  to  rebut  Outlaw's  testimony,  because  outlaw  had  testified  to 
T^hat  was  not  so,  and  as  we  oqly  had  one  witness,  as  they  said,  who 
conld  be  examined  on  that  side,  I  wanted  to  rebut  his  testimony.  I 
wanted  to  clear  Mr.  Bogan.  The  i)rincipal  thing  of  this  whole  testi- 
mony was  to  clear  Mr.  Bogan  of  that  testimony.  If  you  had  been 
charged  here,  I  would  have  cleared  you,  if  you  were  a  radical,  no  matter 
on  what  side  you  would  have  been. 

Q.  We  want  facts,  and  not  your  ideas.  Then  you  were  selected  as 
the  one  to  rebut  Outlaw's  testimony,  were  you  ! — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Knowing  that  you  were  the  only  one! — A.  I  was  summoned. 

Q.  I  mean  when  we  had  got  so  near  to  the  end  of  the  investigation, 
you  were  selected  because  no  more  witnesses  could  be  examined  ? — A. 
No,  sir.  I  was  the  first  one  to  arrive  here,  and  I  wanted  to  be  examined 
a  long  while  ago.  I  don't  know  whether  you  know  it,  but  Senator  Ker- 
nan  knows  it.    1  wanted  to  get  away  long  ago. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  came  here  especially  to  testify  in  relation  to  Outlaw's  state- 
ment in  regard  to  Bogan,  did  you  ? — A.  No,  sir ;  I  came  here  to  testify 
in  regard  to  the  riot  at  Chapel  Hill  Church.  But  I  wanted  specially  to 
be  examined  to  clear  Mr.  Bogan  of  something  that  I  knew  he  was  not 
guilty  of. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  You  wanted  to  be  summoned  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  wanted  to  be  sum- 
moned to  clear  Mr.  Bogan. 
Mr.  McKee.  Do  not  suggest  anything  to  the  witness. 
Mr.  McCaskill.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  latitude  here. 
The  Witness.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  any  latitude. 

By  Mr.  McKee  : 

Q.  Are  you  now  employed  by  this  house  you  mentioned  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  pay  do  you  get  ? — A.  That  is  my  own  business. 

Mr.  McKee.  And  it  is  our  business  also. 

The  Witness.  No,  sir.    I  refuse  to  answer. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  That  is  a  private  matter, 

Mr.  McKee.  Not  at  all.  I  am  prepared  to  show  that  he  is  not  em- 
ployed by  these  houses  5  and  that  is  why  I  want  him  to  answer  specifi- 
cally. 

Q.  Are  you  employed  by  these  houses  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McKee.)  In  what  manner  ? — A.  Employed  to  travel  for 
them. 

Q.  To  solicit  custom  and  sell  goods  I — A.  There  is  one  of  my  cards. 
[Handing  a  card  to  Mr.  McKee.] 

Mr.  McKee.  That  proves  nothing;  1  could  have  the  same  cards 
printed. 

The  Witness.  Yes ;  I  know  you  could. 

Mr.  McKee.  Any  printing-ottice  could  print  those.  Are  you  em- 
ployed now  ? 
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The  Witness.  I  don't  think  you  could  get  that  card. 

Mr.  INIcKee.  Are  you  swearing  to  that  ? 

The  Witness.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  McElEE.  Do  not  state  anything  that  you  are  uot  willing  to 
swear  to. 

Mr.  Pea.se.  Remember  that  you  are  here  under  ander  oath. 

The  Witness.  Remember  that  he  said  he  could  go  aud  have  tbeoi 
printed,  and  insinuated  that  I  had  done  it. 

Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Witness,  you  are  a  witness  on  the  stand,  and  I  aa 
representing  this  United  States  Senate  committee,  and  I  want  joa  to 
hold  this  committee  in  the  same  respect  now  as  if  the  members  of  t^e 
committee  were  present. 

The  Witness.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will.    But  he  should  not  tell  me 

Mr.  MgCaskill.  I  represent  one  side  here,  and  I  suppose  I  can  be 
heard.  I  say  it  was  not  proper  for  Mr.  McKee  to  insinuate  that  tbe 
witness  was  an  imposter. 

The  Witness.  If  you  want  my  character  represented,  you  can  have 
it  done  right  here  in  town. 

Mr.  MoEee.  You  are  the  best  witness  yourself  in  this  matter,  if  yoa 
will  answer  these  questions.  This  card  reads  that  you  are  general  com 
mercial  traveling  agent  for  the  Southern  States,  but  does  not  say  whom 
you  represent. 

The  Witness.  Read  the  whole  card. 

Mr.  McKee.  It  gives  oflSces  at  three  different  places — Mobile,  >'ew 
Orleans,  and  New  York — ^but  gives  no  names  of  firms. 

The  Witness.  Mr.  Reporter,  haven't  I  given  the  names  of  the  firms 
I  am  employed  by  ! 

Mr.  Pease.  The  reporter  is  not  supposed  to  be  carrying  on  this  ex 
amination. 

Q.  (By  Mr.  McKee.)  Are  you  employed  by  that  New  York  hoase, 
now! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  in  the  nature  of  employment ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  a  salary  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  salary,  have  you  ! — A.  I  sell  goods  for  this  boose, 
and  they  pay  me  for  selling  them. 

Q.  Is  that  a  salary  ! — A.  It  is  more  than  a  salary. 

Q.  It  is  a  commission,  is  it  not? — A.  It  is  a  commission. 

Q.  Then  you  are  selling  goods  for  this  house  on  commissioa  ?— A. 
Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  selling  goods  for  the  New  Orleans  house  on  commissioD? 
— A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  the  soap-house  on  commission  also  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  lam 
not  selling  now  while  I  am  here,  but  I  am  when  I  am  at  home. 

Q.  Were  you  selling  up  to  the  time  you  have  testified  about  ?— A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  going  back  I  Well,  no  matter  about  that. — A.  I  miglit 
stay  here  and  get  a  position  under  Hayes,  for  all  I  know. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  Mr.  Pease  asked  you  why  you  had  taken  up  a  position  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  that  church,  and  you  started  to  explain  that  you  were 
on  the  gallery  when  you  heard  the  command  "  halt  ^  given,  and  then 
you  walked  out.  Explain  why  you  happened  to  be  out. —  A.  I  was  sit- 
ting on  the  gallery,  after  supper,  smoking. 

Q.  You  may  explain  about  that. — A.  When  I  heard  the  command 
given  to  halt  and  heard  the  men  walking,  I  walked  down  toward  the 
fence  to  see  what  it  was. 
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Q.  Could  you  hear  distinctly  from  there  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  heard  this  speech  of  Lowery's  1 — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  distinctly. 

Q.  Outlaw  and  others  told  you  that  it  was  Lowery's  speech ! — A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  what  they  said,  and  from  what  you  heard,  you  swear  it 
was  his  speech,  do  you  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  language  you  have  repeated  here  is  the  language  that  was 
used  by  that  speaker  ? — A.  I'es,  sir. 

Q.  Did  they  have  any  fires  at  the  church  that  night  ? — A.  Fo,  sir. 

Q.  Were  these  clubs  which  were  found  there  green  clubs  or  old 
clubs! — A.  Just  cut. 

Q.  Then  they  were  not  such  as  would  have  been  taken  there  for  the 
purpose  of  a  fire  ? — A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  negroes  afterward  own  them  as  their  clubs ! — 
A.  I  have  heard  the  negroes  say  that  the  clubs  were  carried  there  to 
give  to  them — to  knock  the  wounded  in  the  head  that  were  not  killed. 

Q.  !Now  as  to  this  memorandum  of  what  you  knew  about  that  diffi- 
culty there :  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  this  is  not  a  memorandum 
of  what  you  know  about  that  transaction,  and  whether  it  was  not  writ- 
ten out  by  you  and  handed  to  Mr.  Money  because  he  was  not  familiar 
with  the  facts  ? — A.  Y'^es,  sir ;  he  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it,  and  re- 
quested me  to  hand  him  a  memorandum. 

Q.  A  memorandum  of  what  you  knew  and  of  what  occurred  there  ? — 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  merely  to  guide  him  in  examining  you  ?~A.  In  examining 
me. 

Q.  And  not  gotten  up  by  any  arrangement  between  you  and  him,  or 
anybody  else  ! — A.  No,  sir.  He  never  knew  that  I  was  going  to  give  it 
to  you.    In  fact,  it  was  sent  back  to  me.    I  had  it  this  morning. 

Q.  Are  there  not  other  witnesses  here  to  be  examined  from  that 
neighborhood  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  5  four  of  them. 

Q.  They  are  to  be  examined  with  regard  to  Outlaw's  character.  You 
stated  that  from  your  own  knowledge  of  what  he  has  stated  here,  and 
your  knowledge  of  the  roan  and  of  his  reputation,  which  you  have 
learned  there  in  his  neighborhood,  you  would  not  believe  him  on  oath? — 
A.  No,  sir ;  I  would  not. 

By  Mr.  Money  : 

Q.  What  was  the  negro's  name  who  told  you  about  the  clubs  f — A.  A 
negro  didn't  tell  me  about  the  clubs. 

Q.  You  have  just  stated  that  one  did  tell  you. — A.  I  say  that  a  negro 
named  Matt  Parish  told  Mr.  Parish,  and  Mr.  Parish  told  me.  Matt  said 
they  carried  them  in; 

Q.  I  want  to  have  this  understood  about  Lowery's  speech.  You  say 
you  heard  Lowery's  speech,  do  you  f — A..  I  heard  Lowery's  speech  ;  Jes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  quoted  it  as  nearly  as  you  could! — A.  O,  no ;  just  a 
few  words. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  object  to  your  going  into  Lowery's  speech  again, 
because  I  examined  him  first  on  it  and  then  yon  cross-examined  him.  I 
only  object  to  it  for  the  reason  that  there  will  be  no  end  to  this  investi- 
gation if  we  do  not  stop  here. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  said  I  heard  Lowery's  speech,  and  I  quoted  a  part  of 
it  there.  That  was  the  most  incendiary  speech  I  ever  heard,  by  black 
or  white,  in  my  life. 
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Q.  You  listened  to  it  attentively,  did  you  ? — A.  Yes,  sir  ;  I  did. 

Q.  But  tbat  interest  in  it  did  not  draw  you  to  the  church?— A.  h 
would  make  a  white  man's  blood  boil,  I  don't  care  what  party  he  b^ 
longed  to. 

Q.  But  your  interest  did  not  draw  you  to  the  church,  did  it?— A.  >> 
sir ;  I  didn't  draw  that  far. 

Q.  You  listened  to  it  two  hundred  yards  away  ? — A.  I  kept  tbat  far 
from  there. 

H.  E.  Ware  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Question.  Where  do  you  reside  f — Answer.  1  reside  in  Jackson,  Mis^ 
sissippi,  at  present. 

Q.  Where  were  you  born  and  raised  ? — A.  I  was  born  and  raised  in 
Kentucky.  1  weut  to  Mississippi  when  I  was  a  boy,  aud  have  resided 
there  ever  since. 

Q.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — A.  I  am  a  lawyer  by  profession. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  at  present  ? — A.  Y^es,  sir ;  I  am 
assistant  United  States  district  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Mississippi. 

Q.  Have  you  held  any  special  position  in  the  republican  party  cod 
nected  with  its  organization  ?  If  so,  state  what  it  is. — A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
am  chairman  of  the  State  executive  committee  of  the  rei)ublican  party 
of  the  State. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  you  know  of  the  character 
of  the  late  presidential  canvass  in  Mississippi  as  relates  to  any  intimi- 
dation or  violence. 

The  Witness.  Y^'ou  wish,  I  presume,  to  confine  this  examination  to  the 
canvass  of  1876  and  1875  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  1876  and  1875. 

A.  My  testimony  as  to  the  canvass  of  1875  is  in  the  Bout  well  report, 
which  I  can  refer  to. 

Q.  You  may  state  as  to  the  canvass  of  1875. — A.  I  will  say  that  I  will 
simply  refer  to  the  examination  before  the  Boutwell  committee  in  refer- 
ence to  the  1875  canvass,  which  I  suppose  will  be  sufficient.  I  take 
that  as  my  testimony. 

Q.  State  anything  that  you  may  know  in  relation  to  the  canvass  of 
1876. — A.  The  intimidation  and  open  direct  acts  of  violence  vhich 
characterized  the  canvass  and  election  of  1876  was  but  a  continnatioo 
of  the  same  system  which  was  so  generally  and  so  successfully  carried 
out  in  the  canvass  and  election  of  1875.  A  very  general  impression 
prevailed  amongst  democrats,  and  to  some  exteat  with  repabhcans, 
at  the  opening  of  the  canvass  last  summer,  that  the  effects  of  that  re- 
markable canvass  and  election  of  1875,  and  the  violent  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried,  had  so  completely  demoralized  the  republican 
party  that  that  alone  would  be  a  sufficient  intimidation  to  keep  colored 
republicans  from  the  polls,  without  the  necessity  of  the  political  regu- 
lators of  the  democratic  party  resorting  to  overt  acts  of  violence,  es- 
pecially when  as  an  auxiliary  to  this  was  the  remarkable  registration 
law  passed  by  the  legislature  of  1875,  which  looks  as  if  it  was  enacted 
to  defeat  rather  than  to  protect  voters  in  their  elective  franchise.  As  § 
single  instance,  among  many  others  I  might  give  of  this  impression  with 
the  democratic  party,  the  Yicksburgh  Herald  said  at  the  opening  of  the 
canvass,  "  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  democrats  to  fire  any  guns  to  do 
the  work ;  only  pop  a  few  caps,  is  all  that  is  necessary  ""  While  tbis 
was  the  impression  of  the  democrats 
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Mr.  McCaskill.  I  object  to  the  impressions  of  the  people  being 
stated. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  I  simply  pursue  this  course  because  a  precedent  has 
been  set  by  Major  Barksdaie  and  other  democratic  witnesses,  as  you 
know.  They  introduced  the  addresses,  speaking  of  the  Vicksburgh  riots 
and  the  Clinton  riots,  and  the  impressions  generally. 

While  this  was  the  impression  of  the  democrats,  that  only  a  trifling 
demonstration  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  from  the  polls  the  already 
paralyzed  colored  republicans  of  the  State,  the  republican  party  of  the 
State  also  entered  the  canvass  last  fall  with  grave  apprehensions  that 
an  effort  upon  their  part  to  make  a  canvass  of  the  State  and  bring  out 
the  full  vote  of  their  party  by  a  usual  organization  of  it,  would  only  re- 
sult in  enraging  the  ultra  and  desperate  element  of  the  democratic  party 
(which  element  controls  absolutely  the  party  in  the  State)  to  a  renewal 
of  the  riots  and  individual  violence  which  carried  the  State  for  the 
democratic  party  in  1875.  Believing  that  this  would  be  the  result, 
many  leading  republicans  of  the  State  advised  a  total  abandonment  of 
the  canvass  and  election  in  its  incipiency.  A  majority,  however,  deter- 
mined to  make  an  effort  to  make  the  canvass,  and  the  State  executive 
committee  issued  an  address  to  the  republicans  of  the  State.  The  open- 
ing sentence  in  this  address  fully  explains  the  condition  of  the  party, 
and  its  hopelessness  toward  being  allowed  the  privileges  of  freemen  ih 
that  canvass  and  election.  I  will  read  this  sentence,  only  to  show  that 
even  then  we  had  reason  to  fear  what,  later  in  the  canvass,  was  so  fully 
realized : 

In  a  State  whose  civil  government  has  been  overthrown,  and  whose  power  has  been  usurped 
bj  force,  fraud,  and  intimidation,  where  the  usual  means  for  canvassing  for  votes  by  argu- 
ments and  appeals  addressed  to  the  judgment  and  patriotism  of  men  have  been  abandoned, 
and  where  mob  violence,  unfair  registration,  and  fraudulent  counting  of  votes  are  notori- 
onsly  relied  upon  to  perpetuate  the  unlawful  rule  of  the  political  party  now  in  power,  had 
we  not  an  abiding  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  truth,  right,  and  justice,  it  would  be  little 
else  than  folly  to  engage  in  the  preparation  of  a  formal  address  to  the  downtrodden  and  dis- 
heartened republicans  of  Mississippi.  Under  other  circnmstances  it  would  be  an  easy  and 
pleasing  task  to  analyze  and  exhibit  the  soundness  and  correctness  of  that  platform  of  im- 
mortal principles  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  to  portray,  in  natural  colors,  the  excel- 
lence of  the  character  of  those  pure  men  and  patriotic  statesmen,  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and 
William  A.  Wheeler,  who  have  been  selected  as  our  candidates.  Under  more  favorable  aus- 
pices, such  as  are  enjoyed  by  freemen  in  other  States,  the  present  political  campaign  would 
indeed  be  an  occasion  for  mutual  congratulations  and  rejoicings,  for  it  has  never  occurred  in 
the  history  of  this  country  that  a  party  has  commended  itself  to  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  people  in  stronger  claims,  in  its  principles  and  candidates,  than  those  now  presented 
by  the  republican  party  ;  and  no  future  event  is  more  certain  than  that  Hayes  ana  Wheeler 
will  carry  this  State  by  a  majority  of  30,000,  if  impartial  registration,  free  speech,  and  a  free 
ballot  and  a  fair  counting  of  votes  shall  prevail  in  the  election. 

I  will  ask  you  now,  without  reading  it,  to  incorporate  the  address  of 
the  State  executive  committee,  for  this  reason,  that  it  contains  a  great 
many  statistical  facts,  which,  if  I  don't  have  to  ^repeat  them  here,  will 
save  time,  and  I  can  be  examined  on  them. 

Mr.  Pease.  You  may  submit  it. 

The  Witness.  I  can  hand  it  over  to  the  committee  to  cross-examine 
me  on. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  I  object  to  the  address  coming  in  unless  it  is  sworn 
to  by  somebody. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

Mr.  Pease.  The  democratic  address  has  been  put  in. 

The  Witness.  The  grave  doubts  and  fears  set  forth  in  this  address 
were  fully  realized  as  the  canvass  progressed.  The  democratic  pact^ 
did  not  rely  alode  upon  the  effects  of  the  canvass  of  1875,  or  t\\^vt  ^<b^^- 
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tration  law,  wbich  seemed  to  bave  been  conceived,  in  the  interest  of  ha 
maiiity,  so  as  to  carry  election's  without  tlie  shedding  of  blood ;  bat  ii 
almost  every  part  of  the  State  republican  meetings  were  broken  np  bj 
force  and  bloodshed.  Political  regnlatora  of  the  democratic  partv. 
armed,  attended  almost  every  republican  meeting  which  we  held  in  ik 
State. 

Mr.  McCiiSKlLL.  I  object  to  the  i^tatement  about  the  registration. 
law. 

(Objection  overruled.) 

The  Witness.  When  a  republican  speaker  would  say  anytbingdi*- 
tasteful  to  them,  or  which  was  not  true,  they  being  the  Judges  of  iu 
truth,  he  would  be  grossly  insulted,  called  a  "liar,"  and  informed  tfaat 
he  could  not  proceed  except  with  such  remarks  as  might  be  sanctioned 
by  these  political  supervisors.  Armed  bodies  of  men,  for  some  time 
before  the  election,  rode  at  nights  in  most  of  the  neighborhoods  io  ihe 
State,  visiting  the  bonses  of  colored  republicans,  especially  those  vbo 
were  active  or  at  all  prominent  in  politics. 
By  Mr.  :McCaskill  : 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  that  from  your  own  information  or  from  informa- 
tion derived  from  others? — A.  I  just  proposed  to  have  you  makeamiD- 
ute  of  this  and  examine  me  when  I  get  through.  I  understand  yoor 
objection  applies  to  the  whole  of  my  statement,  and  yon  can  cross-ei- 
amine  me  on  it. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  This  is  derived  from  information  received  as  chairman  of  the  re- 
pablican  central  committee,  is  it  not! — A.  Yes.  A  great  dealof  it. I 
will  say,  is  from  my  own  information.  Many  of  these  men  wi>re  takea 
from  their  cabins  and  shot  or  whipped.  To  such  a  crnel  extent  was  this 
carried,  that  in  many  neighborhoods,  before  the  election,  colored  repDh- 
licans  were  afraid  to,  and  did  not,  sleep  in  their  cabins,  bat  in  the  woods 
or  where  they  could,  to  avoid  these  lawless  men.  These  men,  irhtle 
committing  these  depredations,  would  use  this  potent  argnmeot  to  tbeir 
terrified  opponents :  "  If  you  want  peace,  vote  with  ns ;  join  onr  dab, 
and  we  will  protect  you."  To  protect  themselves  and  families,  and  to 
sleep  In  their  cabins  without  fear  of  violence,  need  I  say  that  theee  argn- 
meuts  prevailed,  and  under  these  influences  many  "joined  the  clnte,'' 
as  directed,  and  "  voted  the  democratic  ticket,"  as  instructed.  And 
now  and  in  the  future  they  will  continue  to  do  the  same  under  similar 
circumstances,  or  anything  they  are  directed  to  do  by  those  who  hare 
them  completely  in  their  power.  The  object  evidently  was  to  maketbe 
terrorism  so  complete  and  paralyzmg  before  the  election  thatontbat 
day  all  would  be  quiet,  and  thus  wear  the  semblance  of  fairness.  This 
preconceived  purpose  was  generally  successful,  and  election-day  was 
profoundly  quiet.  At  many  boxes  even  this  did  uot  complete  the  sob- 
jugation,  but  colored  'republicans  came  to  the  polls  united  and  deter- 
mined to  vote.  When  this  was  the  case  direct  violence  was  often  re- 
sorted to ;  pistols  and  clubs  were  used  to  drive  men  fh>m  the  perils ;  men 
were  there  to  tell  them  they  were  "spotted"  or  "  marked"  if  they  voted 
the  ticket  of  their  choice.  When  this  was  not  done,  the  polls  would  not 
be  opened  until  12,  2,  or  1  o'clock  at  large  republican  boxes,  so  that  not 
one-fourth  could  vote  until  the  polls  were  closed ;  or  judges  and  derks 
would  delay  and  procrastinate  voting,  so  that  two  or  three  hundred  (»i1; 
would  be  voted  in  a  day  at  R  box,  leaving,  sometimes,  three-foorths  at 
the  polls  when  they  closed  who  could  not  vote.  A  combination  of 
these  and  other  modern  inventions  to  defeat  men  in  their  right  to  vote 
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accomplished  the  result  of  a  victory  to  Tildeu  aud  "  reform"  on  the  7th 
of  ^November,  in  Mississippi.  The  colored  republicans  of  the  State  were 
not  better  united  or  more  anxious  to  vote  the  ticket  in  1S73  than  at  the 
election  last  fall,  if  the  same  chances  had  been  given  them  to  vote. 
Then  the  majority  was  22,976,  and  the  republican  immigration  of  voters 
to  the  State  since  that  time  has  not  been  less  than  15,000.  And  yet  a 
glance  at  the  result  in  a  few  counties  of  the  State  in  the  two  years  of 
1873  and  1876  will  show  the  mockery  of  the  past  pretended  election, 
and  how  the  voice  of  the  people,  such  as  the  colored  republicans  are, 
can  be  stifled  by  a  party  whose  motto  is,  "  Carry  the  election  peaceably, 
if  you  can,  but  forcibly  if  you  must." 


County. 


Amite 

Claiborne  ... 

Grenada 

Hinds 

Lowndes  — 
Madison .... 

Noxnbee 

Oktibbeha.. 

Yazoo 

Tallabatcbee 


Vote  of  1873. 
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1,080 

407 

1,880 

39 

1,152 

543 

3,418 

1,184 

2,785 

680 

2,358 

354 

2,378 

103 

1,233 

44 

2,427 

44 

812 

353 

Democratic  majority  in  1876. 


1,270 
1,076 

500 
3  037 

2]  009  (all  bat  2) 
1,300  (all  bat  13.) 

201 

350 
3,800  (all  bat  2.) 
All  but  one. 


This  is  but  a  natural  result,  if  the  fraud  and  violence  I  have  stated 
be  true,  and  nothing  less  than  the  circumstances  I  have  stated  could 
have  accomplished  the  revolution  with  men,  ninety -nine  hundredths  of 
whom  feel  that  they  owe  their  freedom  and  hope  of  protection  in  the 
future  to  the  republican  party. 

I  desire  to  make  this  general  statement  in  regard  to  the  past  canvass 
and  election  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which  is  undeniable  as  a  fact, 
and  it  appears  suggestive  in  simplifying  the  complications  and  doubts 
connected  with  the  Mississippi  election : 

1st.  No  democrat  will  dispute  that  during  that  canvass  republican 
meetings  were  broken  up  in  every  part  of  the  State,  often  with  blood- 
shed ;  that  republican  sx)eakers  were  insulted,  threatened,  and  driven 
from  the  stand. 

2d.  That  thousands  of  republicans  were  from  some  cause  denied  reg- 
istration, and  that  thousands  could  not,  from  some  cause,  vote  on  the 
day  of  election. 

3d.  Ko  democrat  can  say  that  during  the  entire  canvass  can  an  in- 
stance be  cited  where  a  democratic  meeting  was  either  broken  up  or 
where,  by  word  or  act,  the  least  offense  was  offered  a  speaker,  or  the 
least  disturbance  of  their  meetings,  although  it  is  a  fair  estimate  to  say 
the  democrats  held  fifty  meetings  in  the  State  where  republicans  held 
one-fourth.  I  doubt  if  a  single  instance  can  be  given  in  the  State 
where  a  democrat  was  refused  registration  from  technical  questions 
asked  him  as  to  what  township,  section,  and  range  he  lived  in,  &c.^ 
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although  ill  some  cases  one  thousand  republicans  were  denied  regisa 
tion  on  those  grounds  in  a  single  county. 

5th.  Not  one  case  can  be  cited  where  it  can  be  even  alleged  tbai » 
democrat  was  afraid  to  come  to  the  polls  to  vote,  or  where  he  wasdriTK 
from  the  polls,  or  the  least  indignity  shown  him  ;  or  where  he  failed  lo 
vote  by  reason  of  the  delays  and  tardiness  of  judges  and  clerks  on  tk 
day  of  election,  although  at  some  boxes  as  many  as  five  hundred  repulv 
licans  did  not  vote  from  those  causes. 

6th.  No  democrat  in  the  State  will  say  that  he  feared  to  attend  mt 
political  meeting  or  club  of  his  party  on  account  of  supposed  riots  ad 
violence  by  republicans.  If  these  several  statements  be  true,  and  tiier 
will  not  be  controverted,  what  do  they  signify,  and  what  suggest  to 
all  fair-minded  men,  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  troubles  in  Mi^^ 
sippi,  and  the  purpose  and  object  of  that  violence  ?  It  cannot  be  al 
leged  that  the  violence  and  riotous  conduct  of  democrats  at  republi- 
can meetings  was  the  result  of  sudden  and  unexpected  outbreak  from 
intemperate  and  irresponsible  persons,  but  it  was  the  action  precoo 
ceived  by  democratic  politicians.  Take,  as  example,  the  violence  with 
\Yhich  John  R.  Lynch  meetings  were  broken  up  at  Port  Gibson  on  the 
21st  and  Fayette  on  the  28th  of  October.  It  was  determined  by  lead- 
ing democrats,  and  well  understood  long  before  those  meetings  wew 
held  that  they  would  be  broken  up.  I  had  letters  from  leading  re- 
publicans from  that  section  long  before  those  meetings,  saying  that 
it  was  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  hold  meetings  there.  (Read  Mc 
Clure's  letter.)  This  was  at  the  Fayette  meeting.  From  Port  Gibson 
I  had  letters  and  other  advices  long  before  the  meeting  was  held  that  it 
would  be  broken  up.  There  were  in  succession  two  meetings  Tiolently 
broken  up,  and  the  third,  at  Kodney,  Lynch  dared  not  attempt  to  bold  on 
account  of  open  threats  and  the  clear  indications  he  had  of  a  riot 

In  many  cases  colored  republicans  would  receive  letters  a  few  days 
before  the  election  inclosing  democratic  tickets,  saying,  "  Vote  this  ticket, 
or  you  die  before  sunsef    (See  Garland's  letter.) 

At  Shoobuta  and  Enterprise  armed  bodies  of  men  came  to  town  in  com 
panics  the  night  before  the  election  and  camped  all  night.  This  was 
done  at  the  request  of  the  democratic  paper  published  there.  This  dem 
onstration  had  the  effect  intended — kept  hundreds  of  colored  men 
from  the  polls.    (See  Hancock's  letter.) 

Many  of  the  registrars  had  their  lives  threatened  if  they  continned 
their  duties  on  the  registration-board,  and  thus  they  were  forced  to  re 
sign.  (See  Thompson's  and  Bruce's  letters,  Claiborne  and  Lee  Coon- 
ties.)  In  Muldrow's  district,  Lee,  the  republican  candidate  for  Congrees, 
and  Frazer,  republican  elector,  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  canvass. 
This  surely  was  from  no  ill-founded  fear.  At  Starkville  democrats  were 
fully  armed  and  in  full  force,  and  their  violence  or  demonstration  was 
such  that  Judge  Orr,  democrat,  and  other  thoughtful  democrats,  advised 
the  abandonment  of  the  meeting,  and  it  was  done.  The  next  day,  at  Ar 
tesia,  their  meeting  was  broken  up  and  one  hundred  shots  fired  at  tbeflying 
negroes.  The  following  day  was  their  appointment  at  Cra wfordsrille,  and 
then  at  Columbus.  Both  were  abandoned  on  account  of  threats  of  vio- 
lence even  greater  than  at  the  other  places  named.  Very  much  the  same 
condition  of  affairs  existed  in  Walter's  district,  where  Colonel  Manning  was 
elected  from.  The  bloody  affair  at  Hernando,  when  a  political  meeting 
was  broken  up,  occurred  in  this  district ;  while  in  Colonel  Chisolm'sdistiict. 
represented  now  by  Captain  Money,  the  condition  of  affairs  was  evei 
worse.  At  his  own  home,  De  Kalb,  armed  men  in  great  numbers  case 
to  town  on  the  day  he  was  to  speak,  went  to  his  house,  and  in  the  prt^ 
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«iice  of  bis  family  defied  him  to  come  oat  of  his  own  house,  fired  volleys 
over  it  and  into  it.  He  not  only  did  not  and  could  not  speak,  but  dare 
not  come  out  of  his  own  .house,  and  dare  not  come  to  the  polls  on  the 
4iaj  of  election,  though  a  brave  man. 

So  completely  panic-stricken  had  the  colored  republicans  become  at 
these  acts  of  violence  and  at  the  number  killed  and  otherwise  maltreated 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  that  we  \^ere  impressed  with  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  bringing  out  the  republican  vote.  And  more  especially  a  feeling 
of  humanity  prompted  me  to  call  together  a  number  of  prominent  repub- 
licans a  few  days  before  the  election  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  entirely 
abandoning  the  canvass,  and  not  attempt  to  vote,  and  issue  an  address 
to  the  nation  to  that  effect.  That  meeting  was  attended  by  many  promi- 
nent men  in  the  party.  It  was  but  a  few  days  before  the  election  ;  and  in 
-view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  not  time  to  advise  with  our  candidates  for 
Congress,  it  was  thought  impolitic  to  take  this  step  before  at  least  con- 
ferring with  the  national  executive  committee  to  know  if  such  action  would 
in  their  opinion  injure  the  party  in  the  contest,  saying  to  him  that  the  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  was  so  great  that  the  contest  was  hopeless.  Yet 
we  did  not  abandon  the  canvass  or  election,  but  struggled  to  do  all  which 
could  be  done ;  but  the  earnest  discussion  that  night  in  favor  of  aban- 
doning an  election  to  an  opponent,  when  we  knew  that  we  had  a  major- 
ity of  30.000  over  him,  of  itself  was  a  sad  picture  of  our  political  condi- 
tion, ana  a  humiliating  spectacle  to  be  witnessed  in  a  free  government. 
Nor  can  I  imagine  any  good  reason  for  this  exasperation  and  violence 
upon  the  part  of  the  leaders  in  the  democratic  party.  Formerly  the 
democratic  position  had  been  that  their  great  opposition  to  the  re- 
publican party  was  that  those  who  were  officers  and  candidates  were 
*'  carpet-baggers,''  with  no  interest  or  identity  with  the  State ;  but 
last  year,  of  the  six  candidates  for  Congress  on  the  republican  side, 
but  one  was  from  the  ^orth,  and  he  had  married  and  lived  in  the 
South  since  the  war.  Judge  Hancock,  our  candidate  in  the  fourth 
district,  was  an  old  and  estimable  citizen,  I  believe  born  in  the  State, 
and  for  many  years  circuit  judge,  and  a  democrat.  Colonel  Walton 
was  also  born  in  the  State,  and  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  confederate 
army.  The  same  was  true  of  Captain  Lee,  our  candidate  in  the  first 
district;  while  Judge  Chisholm  had  lived  in  the  State  forty  years, 
had  held  many  important  positions  in  his  county  when  acting  with 
the  democratic  party.  Mr.  Lynch,  too,  was  born  in  the  State,  a  col- 
ored man  of  intelligence,  of  fine  moral  character,  and  popular  with 
all  who  know  him.  With  this  class  of  men  the  objection  could  not 
be  to  them  on  the  grounds  generally  alleged  or  to  anything  in  their 
character  and  standing  as  gentlemen.  Kor  did  the  taxation  which 
the  republican  party  had  levied  upon  the  citizens  of  the  State  or  the 
State  debt  justify  or  tend  to  furnish  any  excuse  for  this  violence. 
The  taxation  was  not  greater  than  that  of  almost  any  State  which  might 
be  mentioned.  l?he  State  debt  when  the  democratic  party  assumed 
control  of  the  State,  according  to  the  democratic  treasurer's  report, 
was  only  $1,047,000.  The  extravagance  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  State  government  under  republican  rule  compared  very  favor- 
ably with  the  expenditure  while  the  democratic  party  was  in  power. 
To  illustrate  and  to  compare  the  two,  take  the  years  1865  and  1866, 
when  the  State  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  democratic  party, 
and  we  find  the  following  figures  as  the  State  expenditures: 

18^5 $1,410,250  13 

1866 I,860,b09  89 

62  MIS 
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Kow  compare  the  last  two  jears  of  republic 
compare  the  prodigacy  of  the  two  parties : 


I  rule,  60  that  v«  r 


f9r.p.ra>n 


Xhns  it  will  be  seen  that  the  expenditares  of  the  State  governmat 
wbcn  the  democratic  party  was  in  power  was  almost  twice  aa  modi 
aa  under  repablican  rale. 

Mr.  McCassii.l.  I  object  to  that,  because  it  is  more  io  the  Datnn 
of  an  argument  and  a  political  speech  than  testimony. 

The  Witness.  I  am  through  uow,  with  the  exception  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  be  croas-examined. 

(The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  addreas  of  the  State  execntive  om- 
mittee  above  referred  to,  and  offered  in  evidence  by  tlie  witness ;) 


Addramf  Ike  Slat- 


'o  Iht  npuMUt 


Id  a  Slate  whose  civil  goverDinetil  has  beeti  overthromi,  and  whaM  power  hu  trra 
amrped  bj  force,  fraud,  Hud  intimiiiation,  nbere  the  nanal  meaiui  for  canTsssiiij;  foriotn 
by  BrramentB  snd  sppeals,  oddreBeed  to  the  jndgmeDt  uid  pMriotism  of  men,  hatttMB 
abandoDed,  and  where  moli  TJolence,  unfair  te|patratioD,  and  &aiidnlent  counting  of  nai 
are  Botoiioualy  idied  apon  to  perpetuate  the  unlawful  rule  of  the  political  partjoovig 

Eower,  had  we  not  an  abiding  fatlh  Id  the  linal  triumph  of  troth,  Ti|;ht,  aod  jtuticr,  ii  wcFfid 
e  little  else  than  foll^  to  eof^age  in  the  preparatioD  of  a  formal  uldresa  to  the  down-trod- 
den and  disbearteDcd  lepublicBQS  of  Miuiltippi.  Under  other  eircamrt«nr«a  it  woold  ba 
an  easy  and  pleasint;  task  to  analjze  and  eihiliit  tbe  soundness  and  correctneaa  of  liial  plat- 
form of  immortal  principles  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  aa  well  as  to  portray,  in  nalonl  eolon, 
tbe  excellence  of  the  character  of  those  pure  men  and  patriotic  statesmen,  Kutberfoni  B- 
Hayei  and  William  A,  Wheeler,  who  have  been  selected  as  onr  candidates.  Under  mon 
faTorable  auspices,  such  at  are  enjojed  by  freemen  in  other  fitalet,  the  preaenl  poHlical  ctm- 
pai^  would  indeed  be  bd  occasiou  for  mtilual  couKratniationa  and  rejoicinfn,  for  ii  bai 
oeveT  occurred  in  the  bietury  of  this  country  that  a  party  baa  commended  itaelf  to  Ibe  Mifi- 
denceand  support  of  Ibe  people  in  stronger  claims,  in  its  principles  and  its  candidates,  tlua 
those  now  presented  by  the  republican  party.  Aud  no  fature  event  is  zaon  tcrttia  tkan 
that  Hayes  and  Wheeler  will  carry  this  State  by  a  majority  of  thirty  thousand  if  impartial 
registration,  free  speech,  and  a  free  ballot,  and  a  fair  counting  of  Totaa  shall  prevail  in  Ike 

And  yet,  notnitbstandinjc  this,  which  is  a  fact  known  to  all  men.  there  are  those  anHnf 
the  best  thinkers  of  our  party  who  seriously  sug'gest  that  it  would  be  better  (o  abandon  tbe 
contest  and  retire  from  a  hopeless  canvaaa.  This  of  itself  is  the  saddest  ai  well  as  the  iBott 
significant  index  of  tbe  condition  and  circumstances  which  sarround  ns.  With  a  eaodidsK 
for  the  presidency  whose  whole  life  has  been  one  of  spotless  purity  and  integrity,  wbiMe 
character  as  a  citizen  has  been  without  a  slain  or  a  blemish ;  aa  a  soldii-r  brave  and  fear- 
less ;  as  a  statesman  wise  and  patriotic ;  with  a  platform  every  parseraph  of  which  is  a  dom- 
prehenaive  commentary  npon  the  constitution  itself — with  this  model  man — npon  this  imW 
platform,  we  have  arrayed  against  him  a  man  charged  with  perjury,  npon  the  evideareoT 
nothing  less  than  his  own  two  distiuct  and  admitled  afBdavita  each  in  direct  anlagooisa 
with  the  other,  and  each  having  a  aelGsh  end  in  view  :  a  mau  who  originated  and  inlri|nM^ 
the  DnblusbioE  frauds  in  elections  in  New  York  in  IdGS.  So  undeniable  was  this  sbuw 
upon  Samuel  J.  Tilden  that  Horace  Qreeley,  the  democratic  candidate  for  Freaident  m  1^71 
in  bis  blunt,  honest  way,  wrote  these  words  to  Tilden : 

"Mr.  Tilden,  yon  cannot  escape  responsibility  by  saying  'Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it:' jot 
not  only  by  silence,  but  by  positive  assnmpliou,  have  covered  these  frauds  with  the  msniki^ 
y onr  respectability.  On  tbe  priociplo  that  the  receiver  is  as  bod  as  tbe  thief,  you  are  at 
J — 1..  ^iipiicated  in  these  franda  as  ihoagh  your  name  was  Tweed,  O'Brien,  ot  O^J 


deeply  ini 
Han." 


And  this  is 
credit  mobilier  advo 
to  stride  into  til 


a  Tammany  trickster,  who,  bloated  with  ill-gotten  weallb.  e»*srj 
tsidential  chair  by  the  help  of  his  money  in  the  North,  assisted  by  frssil 

^e  South. 

Standing  upon  an  aoooialons  patch-work  of  platitudes  called  a  platform,  which  uata 
anything,  or  everylltiug,  or  nothing,  lost  as  each  interpreter  may  choose  to  construe  it  hi 
himself,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  introduced  upon  the  stage  to  play  once  more  the  infamous  ai 
Jon^-eiploded  role  of  a  "nortbero  mau  with  southern  principles,"  confidently  looks  to  llii- 
sissippi  for  her  eight  electoral  voles,  when  be  knows,  and  everybody  else  knows,  that  a  fair 
election  would  give  a  majority  of  thirty  thousand  aj^aiust  him.  In  all  their  calcolatiui, 
democratic  statisticians  class  Slississippi  with  the  States  for  Tilden.     Mississippi  democnl, 
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have  pledged  the  State  for  him  long  ago.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will  make  the 
pledge  good.  It  has  been  demonstrated  most  clearly  that  the  democrats  can  overthrow  the 
ciyil  government  of  the  State.  That  is  a  Uving  fact  before  ns  to-day.  Bat  it  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  they  can  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  It  is  within  the 
Bad  memories  of  men  now  living  that  one  strenuous  effort  in  that  direction  failed.  The  sec- 
ond may  prove  equally  disastrous. 

With  us  in  Mississippi  there  is  but  one  important  issue  in  the  pending  canvass,  and  that 
is  the  issue  of  political  life  or  death.  While  we  givje  a  hearty  support  to  that  financial  policy 
which  will  preserve  the  honor  of  the  nation  in  all  its  obligations ;  and  while  we  concur  in 
all  the  schemes  and  policies  which  will  increase  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Qovernment, 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  all  our  people,  there  is 
still  another  question  of  far  greater  import  to  us — a  question  which  rises  above  and  over- 
shadows all  the  theories  of  hard  or  soft  money,  sectarian  schools,  Southern  Pacific  Railroads, 
tariffs,  &c. — with  us  it  is  a  question  of  human  rights  and  human  liberty.  The  issue  which 
we  have  at  stake  is  whether  we  are  to  be  permitted  to  vote  as  we  please,  and  live,  or  not. 
It  has  come  to  this  at  last,  and  upon  this  we  appeal  to  the  high  tribunal  of  the  Qovernment 
of  the  United  States,  and  enter  as  well  as  we  may  upon  the  canvass. 

It  would  seem  a  useless  task  to  undertake  the  discussion  of  the  platforms  and  official  ad- 
dresses of  a  party  whose  high-sounding  pretensions  are  uttered  only  to  deceive.  When  the 
leaders  of  a  party  take  pride  in  the  boast  that  they  carry  their  elections  by  '*  stepping  across 
the  platform,"  and  ignoring  it,  the  platform  becomes  a  sham,  and  official  addresses  but  os- 
tentation and  parade,  which  signify  nothing.  When  the  only  issue  upon  which  all  ele- 
ments of  the  party  a^ee  is  their  slogan  of  battle,  *'  carry  the  election  peaceably  if  you  can, 
forcibly  if  you  must,*'  it  would  seem  to  make  but  little  difference  what  their  political  pro- 
fessions are,  or  whether  they  have  any  at  all.  The  devil  might  make  a  platform  of  the  ten 
commandments,  and  have  an  executive  committee  to  defend  them  in  a  most  eloquent  ad- 
dress, such  as  was  put  forth  in  pamphlet  form  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  democratic 
party  of  the  State,  but  his  purposes  and  practices  would  be  no  less  satanic  on  that  account. 
How  could  we  argue  with  him  about  bis  principles,  knowing  all  the  time  that  his  real  pur- 
pose was  to  hurry  us  into  Lucifei's  dominions  of  **  dismal  gates  barricaded  strong  ?**  A  dis- 
cussion of  political  principles  with  the  modem  style  of  democrat  would  promise  no  better 
results.  As  an  illustration,  we  have  only  to  refer  to  the  first  paragraph  in  the  platform  of 
the  democratic  party,  adopted  in  the  city  of  Jackson  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  which  is  as 
ollows : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  democrats  and  conservatives  in  convention  assembled  proclaim  their 
heartfelt  eratitude  for  the  complete  victory  which  was  won  by  the  advocates  or  reform  in  the 
election  of  1675  over  the  incompetent,  corrupt,  and  prescriptive  political  organization  which 
had  held  unlimited  control  of  the  State  government  for  six  years,  and  that  they  emphati- 
cally repel  the  imputation  that  it  was  won  by  any  other  than  the  legal,  honest,  and  sincere 
efiPorts  which  the  justice  of  their  cause  and  their  duty  as  freemen  to  maintain  unimpaired 
their  inalienable  rights  demanded  them  to  make.'' 

We  suppose  that  the  blessings  of  a  merciful  God  had  been  invoked  upon  the  deliberations 
of  that  convention,  and  that  this  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  who 
pronounced  it.  What  reply  can  we  make  to  that  ?  Is  there  a  man^  woman,  or  child  in  the 
otate  who  believes  it  to  be  true  ?  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  venerable  member  from  De  Soto 
County  insisted  on  **  having  no  platform  at  all!"  While  he  was  apparently  willing  to  go 
with  the  crowd  and  **  carry  £he  election,"  he  seemed  to  be  reluctant  to  burden  his  soul  with 
this  unnecessary  sin.  If  we  mistake  not,  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  was  at 
that  time  in  the  State  taking  testimony  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  *' victory  of  1875  " 
was  won.  We  all  know  that  the  investigation  was  made  hurriedly;  not  one-tenth  of  the 
evidence  was  taken  that  might  have  been,  (all  of  which,  however,  is  still  available.)  But  in 
the  few  days  in  which  the  committee  was  engaged  a  mass  of  facts  were  accumulated  which, 
when  published,  will  astonish  a  civilized  world.  So  notorious  has  the  Mississippi  election 
of  1875  become,  that  in  all  the  Southern  States,  when  for  **  political  purposes"  it  becomes 
necessary  to  raise  a  riot  or  perpetrate  an  election  fraud,  it  is  called  the  **  Mississippi  plan." 
£ven  Messrs.  Bayard  and  McDonald,  democratic  members  of  the  Senate  investigating  com- 
mittee, in  their  apology  for  the  **  White  League  "  of  Mississippi,  which  they  called  a  mi- 
nority report,  are  compelled  to  admit  that  in  one  county  at  least  **  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  wholesale  fraud  was  committed,  and  that  a  ticket  not  voted  for  in  the  county  was  re 
turned  as  if  elected."  And  vet,  notwithstanding  this,  and  notwithstanding  three  hundred 
republicans  were  slaughtered  in  Mississippi  in  1875 ;  notwithstanding  all  we  have  seen  and 
felt  and  know,  the  democratic  party,  in  convention  assembled,  on  the  14th  day  of  June,  with 
all  the  eyes  of  Mississippi  upon  them,  without  a  blush  of  shame  upon  their  cheeks,  declared 
that  they  '*  emphatically  repel  the  imputation  that  their  triumph  was  won  by  any  other  than 
legal  and  honest  and  sincere  efforts."  We  make  no  further  comment.  The  resolution  is  a 
sufficient  commentary  upon  the  standard  of  morals  thus  erected.  It  was  not  expected  that 
the  statement  would  be  credited  in  Mississippi.  It  was  not  in  fact  manufactured  for  this 
market.  But  these  schemes  of  deception  are  beginning  to  fall  equally  flat  at  the  North. 
They  understand  that  when  criminals  are  arrajgned  for  trial,  they  usually  plead  '*not 
guilty." 
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If  that  emphatic  prolofipie  foreshadows  the  character  of  the  play«  what  valae  sre  vtu 
attach  to  all  the  other  patriotic  professions  which  abound  so  plentifiiUj  in  the  democna 
platform  ?  The  Pharisees  prayed  the  loudest,  yet  it  is  generally  conceded  that  they  ve 
the  greatest  hypocrites.  Upon  an  examination  of  all  tneir  boasted  pretensions,  we  M 
them  equally  insincere  and  equally  unreliable. 

For  instance,  it  is  well  known  that  during  the  entire  six  years  of  republicMi  rale  is  fta 
State,  notwithstanding  the  combinations  and  co-partnerships  which  were  now  and  tte 
made,  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  universal  compliunts  that  employed  the  toogvei  i 
orators  and  the  pens  of  editors  was  the  question  of  ''public  printing  ;''  stump  oratongR* 
hoarse ;  printing-presses  eroaned  and  creaked  with  tne  dennnciatioDs  of  the  ''  big  stetL' 
'*  infamous  printing  bill.  But  when  it  pleased  an  inscra table  ProTidenee  to  permit  tb; 
democratic  party  to  curse  this  State  with  its  blighting  power  again,  a  committee,  wboeeekKi- 
roan  was  a  democrat  and  a  practical  printer,  and  claimed  to  possess  all  the  knowledge  of  ■ 
expert,  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  printing  business,  thinking  to  find  here  s  stupa- 
dous  and  startling  robbery.  But  in  their  report  tnis  committee  say  substantially  Uist  "tbe 
rates  as  charged  were  not  exorbitant,"  and  a  young  democrat,  who  had  acquired  ftintii 
the  senate  from  that  district  where  **  stepping  across  the  platform  and  going  for  them  boTi~ 
was  the  motto,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  unsophisticated  in  the  ways  of  the  partj;  aot 
knowing  but  truth  was  as  acceptable  there  as  elsewhere,  he  had  the  temerity  to  opposi  u 
increase  of  the  rates,  when  a  bill  for  that  purpose  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  saate. 
With  one  voice  the  democratic  press  of  the  State  assailed  the  young  senator,  and  for  lipv 
weeks  his  blood  must  have  run  continuously  cold.  Stung  in  bis  very  vitals,  the  joang  so- 
ator  rose  to  explain,  and  in  a  public  letter  to  a  democratic  newspaper,  said :  *'  I  oppoied 
the  bill  because  it  raised  the  compensation  for  printing  to  more  than  double  the  rate  estib- 
lisbed  by  the  radical  act,  which  the  press  of  the  State  were  load*mouthed  in  denonodtf « 
the  *  infamous  priating  bill.'"  Ana  yet  the  democratic  party,  as  one  man,  would  hie  up 
and  **  emphatically  repel  the  imputation  *'  that  they  bad  not  achieved  a  magnifireot  r^ora 
in  the  matter  of  **  public  printing,"  the  written  testimony  of  two  of  their  witnesses  to  tke 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

FREE  SCHOOLS. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  beguiling,  cunning,  and  deceitful  mockeries  that  was  em  liirowD 
into  the  face  of  an  offending  people  is  found  in  the  public-school  system  of  the  ^*te,  t$ 
devised  by  this  "  reform  democracy."  Their  devotion  to  free  schools,  about  which  ib?f»re 
laconic  in  their  platform,  and  so  exuberant  in  their  speeches,  was  manifested  b j  repnliniT 
the  two-mill  tax  for  the  support  of  them.  Certainly  this  was  not  a  very  healthy  befiii&se 
for  an  enterprise  which  was  expected  to  flourish  under  the  magnetic  touch  of  their  ^isl** 
tion  if  their  promises  were  to  be  relied  upon.  In  lieu  of  this,  the  legislature  directed  tbt 
distribution  of  a  certain  fund  which  they  found  in  the  treasury.  It  is  forther  proridcd.if 
this  should  fail  to  make  an  amount  equal  to  the  school-tax  of  last  year,  then  the  tretssm 
shall  make  up  the  deficiency  out  of  the  general  fund. 

The  liberality  of  this  provision  shrinks,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  idea  grows  dim  iotk 
presence  of  the  well-known  fact — well  known  to  every  member  of  the  legislature  except  its 
intellectual  parasites — that  there  was  not  a  nickel  belonging  to  the  general  food  in  tlx^ 
treasury.  But  while  they  thus  destroy  the  substance,  thev  a^mpt  to  keep  their  delus^ 
bubble  from  being  broken  at  least  before  the  election  this  fall,  and  for  this  purpose  tbejr  en- 
act a  law  whose  meaning  is  exceedingly  vague.  It  provides  that  * '  public  schools  sbsU  be 
maintained  five  months  in  each  scholastic  year."  On  its  face  that  looks  well  indeed,  bet 
how  many  schools  ?  Two  schools  in  a  county  for  five  months  would  be  a  literal  complitfKy 
with  the  law.  It  is  well  known  that  a  large  number  of  democrats  in  the  State  are  opposed 
to  **  nigger  schools  ;"  others  are  more  liberal  in  their  views.  It  seems  that  it  was  neoesu? 
to  adopt  the  legislation  to  suit  the  views  of  both  classes.  The  school  laws  of  to-dsj  tst- 
therefore,  like  the  peddler's  suspenders,  long  enough  for  a  man  or  short  enough  for  a  boj- 
Those  who  favor  tne  education  of  the  masses,  are  directed  to  the  law  which  requires  schoob 
for  five  months,  although  how  many  schools,  or  where  the  money  is  to  come  firom.  is  ^ 
so  clear ;  while  those  who  are  opposed  to  schools  chuckle  over  the  idea  that  no  tax  «v 
levied  for  school  purposes.  Llike  the  Georgian's  fish-trap,  it  catches  them  going  up  OTCOoiog 
down.  Verily,  Samuel  J.  Tilden  must  have  been  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  this  law  »b«o 
he  wrote  his  views  on  the  currency  que8t%)n.  Another  direct  stab  at  the  school  system  of 
the  State  is  found  in  the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  teachers  to  $40  per  month.  No  one  sop- 
poses  that  a  child  will  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  school  for  a  longer  period  than  i^« 
months  in  any  one  year,  and  under  the  present  arrangement  few  of  them  will  have  tbt 
privilege.  It  is  certainly  important  that  during  that  brief  period  the  services  of  ihebest 
trained  professional  teachers  should  be  engaged.  With  only  five  months'  employment  tb( 
teachers  will  get  only  ^200  per  aunum,  half  of  which,  at  least,  will  be  required  to  mt  ha 
board  and  other  expenses  during  his  term  of  service.  With  only  $100  to  maintain  nim  t^ 
remainder  of  the  year,  what  is  the  teacher  to  do  7  Will  first-class  teachers  engage  in  ^ 
work  f  Will  the  hearts  of  any  of  them  he  enlisted  in  their  labors  ?  A  poor  school  teaci*^ 
is  a  nuisance  and  a  positive  disadvantage  to  any  community  of  children.     Again,  it  we^^^ 
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be  positively  trratifjiug  to  a  large  oamber  of  well-meaniDg  individuals  if  a  clear  and  com- 
preiiensive  construction  coald  be  given  to  sec.  6  of  the  act  of  April  12,  1876.  It  reads  thus : 
*'  That  teachers  of  public  schools  may  contract  with  patrons  for  additional  compensation,  or 
may.  by  and  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  trustees,  charee  additional  tuition,  and 
the  trustees  may,  when  practicable,  establish  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  such 
persons  as  may  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  extra  tuition.  In  the  absence  of  such 
other  school  facilities,  no  pupil  shall  be  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  any  public  school 
without  extra  compensation  ;  provided,  that  no  pupil  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  for  a  longer 
period  during  the  year  than  the  time  fixed  for  the  maintenance  of  each  school  in  the  county 
or  district." 

Upon  the  first  reading  the  lucidness  of  this  section  is  absolutely  startling.  A  second  pe- 
msal  begets  a  doubt  as  to  its  meaning ;  while  a  close  scrutiny  involves  it  in  impenetrable 
obscuritv. 

And  thus  it  is  with  the  school  system  of  the  State,  in  keeping  with  other  pretended  re- 
forms, claimed  by  the  democracy  ;  it  is  a  sham  and  a  fraud.  And  yet  the  democracy,  as  one 
man,  are  ready  to  rise  up  in  solemn  convention,  if  necessary,  and  **  emphatically  repel  the 
imputation  "  that  they  are  not  the  champions  of  an  efficient  system  of  free  schools. 

ECONOMY  AND  REFORM. 

It  will  be  found  upon  examination  that  the  claims  of  the  democracy  as  economists  and 
reformers  are  equally  fraudulent  and  fallacious. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  report,  the  outstanding  debt  of  the  State,  on  the  1st 
day  or  January,  1876,  (the  day  when  the  democracy  took  possession  of  the 
machinery  of  the  State,)  was |l, 047,000 

From  this  must  be  taken  money  on  hand,   arising  from  State  taxes  of  1875, 

which  was 600,028 

Thus  leaving  the  total  State  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1876,  only $446, 972 

Certainly  this  was  a  very  satisfactory  showing  and  a  very  convincing  proof  of  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  finances  of  the  State,  and  if  called  upon  it  would  be  difficult  for  these  self- 
styled  democratic  reformers  to  find  a  State  in  the  Union  under  democratic  rule  which  was  in 
as  g^od  a  financial  condition  when  the  democracy  thrust  itself  into  power.  In  the  two  pre- 
ceding years  1874,  receipts  over  expenditures  were,  $49,000,  while  in  1875,  afler  collection 
of  taxes  for  that  year,  $400,000.  Compare  this  with  the  year  1665 — democratic  rule  in  the 
State — where  we  find  disbursements  over  receipts  $300,000. 

In  the  ninety  days  when  the  **  great  parly  of  reform  "  kept  the  legislature  in  session, 
they  increased  the  public  debt  $227,000,  being  a  trifle  less  than  one-half  of  what  it  was 
after  six  years  of  republican  rule,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  figures  above  given.  When  the 
democracy  took  forcible  possession  of  the  State,  warrants  were  selling  at  98  cents  on  the 
dollar.  How  many  States  under  democratic  rule  exhibit  the  solvency  of  their  financial  sys- 
tem so  satisfactory  as  this  simple  but  potent  fact,  known  to  all  men.  For  six  long,  hungry 
years  the  democrats  had  howled  about  corruption,  high  taxes,  and  the  wretched  financial 
condition  of  the  State  under  the  republican  party.  The  above  are  facts  and  figures  as  an 
offset  to  the  grave  and  sweeping  charges  of  oemocrats,  one  cla^s  of  whom  knew  better  while 
the  other  did  not,  but  their  ignorance  of  facts  should  have  silenced  their  tongues.  When 
the  democratic  greed  for  office  could  not  longer  be  restrained,  and  when,  at  last,  they  rushed 
in  by  force,  and  defiance  of  all  law  and  order,  they  felt  that  it  was  necessary  that  they  should 
make  it  appear  that  what  they  had  heretofore  charged  was  true;  that  the  taxes  could  be  and 
should  be  reduced  without  detriment  to  the  public  service.  Thus  to  make  it  appear,  the 
first  thing  they  did  was  to  borrow  $227,000  from  the  Agricultural  College  scrip  fund.  Be  it 
remembered  that  this  fund  had  been  invested  in  8  per  cent.  State  bonds ;  it  was  borrowed 
for  the  State  at  5  per  cent,  for  twenty  years,  thus  losing  to  the  college  fund  3  per  cent,  per 
annum,  or  a  sum  total  of  $136,200.  Is  there  any  economy  in  borrowing  one  year  what  you 
must  pay  in  the  future,  even  if  it  does  carry  with  it  the  luxury  of  robbing  the  school  fund, 
as  above  shown  ?  It  is  merely  dodging  the  issue  so  as  to  '*  make  it  appear."  It  is  but  a 
subterfuge  by  which  the  day  of  reckoning  is  put  off.    That  much  and  no  more. 

But  this  *'  great  party  of  retrenchment  and  reform  ^*  was  in  a  strait  and  something  had 
to  be  done.  They  found  that  the  State  taxes  for  1875  was  9^  mills,  2  mills  of  which  had 
been  levied  especially  for  school  purposes,  leaving  7^  mills  for  general  purposes.  As  before 
stated  the  democratic  legislature  repealed  the  school  tax  instanter,  and  fixed  the  State  tax  at 
6^  mills.  That  is  only  f  of  a  mill  less  than  they  found  it.  We  will  now  see  how  they  were 
able- to  make  this  trifling  reduction.  One  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  dollars  of  agricul- 
tural scrip  bonds  matured  January  1,  1876;  they  were  paid,  and  this  money  which  had  ac- 
cumulated in  the  treasury  under  republican  rule,  was  at  once  appropriated  for  general  pur- 
poses. This  was  so  much  cash  advanced  the  democrats  by  their  republican  predecessors. 
Then  there  was  a  surplus  of  money  on  hand  which  had  been  collected  to  pay  interest  on 
State  bonds,  amounting  te  $50,269 ;  add  to  this  the  agricultural  scrip  fund,  $112,600,  «:(^ 
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you  have  $162,869.     Keep  these  fig^UT^s  ^^  mind  as  it  is  the  amoant  borrowed  bj  the  de» 
cratic  le^pslature,  and  appropriated  for  (jreneral  purposes,   and  by   thaa  mdel j  seiziiif  thi 
anm  they  were  enabled  to  reduce  taxes  f  of  a  mill.     Now,  let  us  see  :    one  mill  of  tazei  vL 
produce  about  $112,000 ;  f  of  a  mill  will  produce  $84,000.      So  this  is  the  full  amount  of  tW 
reduction  made  by  the  democracy  in  the  state  tax,  and  to  enable  them  to  accom^|uk  tka 
reduction  they  were  compelled  to  use  the  borrowed  money,  as  seen  above,  $168,o(i9ofR- 
publican  cash,  or  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  amount  of  the  reduction.     And  this,  aooi 
ing  to  modem  democratic  lexicographers,  is  called  **  reduction,  retrenchment,  and  refon," 
when  palpably  we  find  that  it  has  taken  an  advance  of  $162,869  to  enable  these  refonnen 
to  reduce  the  taxes  $84,000  or  }  of  a  mill.     Verily,  our  ideas  of  economy  become  stncgdj 
confused  in  our  effort  to  make  it  appear  as  this  new-fledeed  democracy  would  have  it :  ad- 
dition must  take  the  form  of  subtraction ;  multiplication   oecomes  division,  and  all  ouridw 
of  arithmetic  run  the  wrong  way,  and  yet,  as  one  man,  democrats  would  rise  up  and  **  repel 
the  imputation  "  that  they  were  aught  else  than  the  greatest  economists  and  reforBcrs  of 
modem  times.     Thus  disposing  of  the  **  retrenchment  "  of  the  last  legislature,  let  oi  ex- 
amine into  the  facts  and  figures  of  the  past  State  expenditures,  and  firom  these  what  beeoaa 
of  the  high-sounding  pretensions  and  professions  of  the  democracy  f  It  will  show  them  (o  be 
but  fallacies  and  shams. 

Take,  for  example,  twenty  years  of  democratic  rule  in  Mississippi,  and  see  what  amomti 
of  money  their  own  records  show  were  expended,  and  they  held  uninterrupted  swaj,  is  wf 
can  best  ascertain  from  the  reports  of  the  auditor  and  treasurer,  made  to  biennial  sesaoBs 
of  their  legislature.  Take  the  twenty  years  from  1850  to  1870,  compare.it  with  six  jevs  d 
republican  rule,  from  1870  to  1875  inclusive,  and  the  following  is  shown : 

EXPENDITURES. 

1850 S;-216.933  4§ 

1851 2i6.m  \\ 

1852 502,079  76 

1853 229,2^5  45 

1854 584,296*4 

1855 311,573  W 

1856 784,896:^ 

1857 1,067,0»57 

1858 614,659  01) 

1859 707,015110 

1860 663,5:)6  55 

1861 , 1,824.16175 

1862 6.819,894  54 

1863 2,2Pl,794S 

1864 5,446,732  06 

1865 1, 410, »)  13 

1866 1,860,-^^ 

1867 625,  §17  29 

1868 525,67a!ii» 

1869 463.219:1 

Total  expenditures  for  twenty  years 25,  ?32. 646  44 

Now,  take  the  republican  administration  for  six  years.    Expenditures  for — 

1870 $1,061,249  ») 

1871 1,319,62619 

1872 1,09^,0310 

1873 9n3,l>30lW 

1874 9».»8,330w^ 

1875 61:^,259* 

Total  expenditures  for  six  years 5, 957, 5:^  '- 

The  twenty  years  of  democratic*  administration  show  an  annual  average  of  $l,29I,6^'fi' 
The  six  years  of  republican  administration  show  an  annual  average  of  ^92,920.96. 

This  may  be  claimed  to  be  unfair  as  it  embraces  four  years  of  the  war  ;  but,  for  the  nke 
of  fairness,  let  us  strike  out  the  four  years  of  the  war,  or  the  amount  expended  during  tb<se 
four  years,  1861,  lb62,  1863,  and  1864,  and  add  in  lieu  thereof  the  amount  expeodfd  io 
18()0,  §663,536.55,  and  we  have  an  expenditure  of  .^12,184,019.06,  or  an  annual  average*^ 
$699,200.95  as  against  $992,920.96.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  republican  iwimiB- 
istration  has  been  more  expensive  than  the  democratic  administration  ;  but  there  are  mrtnl 
reasons  for  this.     Before  the  war  the  taxes  were  paid  in  gold  and   silver,   and  ererrthisc 

4. 
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much  cheaper  than  since  the  war ;  and  in  January,  1870,  when  the  republicans  came  into 
power,  State  warrants  were  worth  about  sixty-five  cents  on  ihe  dollar  ;  the  capitol  and  man- 
sion were  dilapidated,  the  penitentiary  and  lunatic  asylum  were  too  small,  and  had  to  be  ex* 
tended  and  repaired,  and  all  the  improvements  cost  nearly  two  prices,  because  payments 
were  made  in  warrants  at  their  reduced  value.  And  the  judiciary  system  was  rendered  more 
expensive  to  the  State  by  dispensing  with  the  probate  court,  the  expenses  of  which  had  been 
formerly  paid  by  the  counties ;  this  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  chancery  court,  and  the 
number  of  citizens  had  more  than  doubled,  and  all  departments  of  State  government  ren- 
dered necessarily  more  expensive.  And,  again,  the  school  system  has  been  carriedlon  at  an 
expense  very  lar^,  a  thing  that  had  never  existed  before  the  war.  The  expenditures  for 
school  purposes  m  the  six  years  have  been  about  $320,000  per  annum.  Let  us  add  a  few 
items  whicn  have  been  necessary  since  the  war,  and  for  which  no  expenditures  were  ever 
made  by  the  democracy,  by  way  of  annual  average,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  why  it 
is  that  the  expenditures  have  been  larger  than  formerly. 

For  school  purposes,  (as  above)^ $340,000 

Probate-court  business  by  the  chancery  court,  (probate  salaries  by  the  counties,) 

.    (Code,  1857,  p.  42.3) 36,700 

Average  annual  improvements  on  public  buildings,  about 100, 000 

County  record,  &c.,  furnished,  (destroyed  during  the  war  and  exhausted,  <&c.). .      12,500 

Making  an  average  per  annum  of 469, 200 

Taking  this  from  the  average,  $992,920.96,  leaves  $523,729.96.  These  were  necessary 
expenses  never  incurred  by  a  democratic  administration.  The  only  common-school  system 
in  the  State  before  the  war  seemed  to  be  a  well-organized  system  to  squander  the  school- 
fund  of  the  State  as  rapidly  as  the  same  was  donated  to  the  State  by  tne  Government,  as 
the  history  of  the  fund  will  show.  Take  these  items  from  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
six  years  of  republican  administration,  and  the  average  is  reduced  per  year  to  $523,720.96, 
thus  showing  tne  average  annual  expenses  of  the  republican  administration  to  be,  on  the 
old  basis  of  State  expenses,  actually  $75,480  less  than  the  average  expenses  under  the  dem- 
ocratic rule  of  twenty  years,  with  less  than  one-half  of  the  citizens  U>  be  governed,  and  at 
a  time  when  expenditures  everywhere  were  largely  in  advance  or  former  years.  Many 
otber  items  of  extraordinary  expenses  have  been  incurred  since  January,  1870,  not  included 
in  these  statements. 

Look  especially  to  the  years  1865  and  1866,  the  only  years  when  the  democracy  have  had 
charge  of  the  State  since  the  surrender,  so  as  to  make  a  fair  exhibit  of  their  expenditures. 
From  these  it  is  seen  that  their  expenditures  are  more  than  double  what  they  have  been 
upon  an  average  of  republican  expenditures  since  that  time,  although  during  those  memora- 
ble years  of  democratic  rule  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  there  was  no  expenditure  to  sus- 
tain any  school  system  in  the  State.  Yet  these  immaculate  ** reformers'*  would  have  a 
blessing  pronounced  upon  the  deliberations  of  their  convention,  and  without  a  blush  upon 
their  cheek,  emphatically  repel  the  imputation  that  they  were  not  the  greatest  *'  reformers  '* 
the  world  ever  saw. 

WHAT  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF   1876  DID. 

We  do  not  propose  to  criticise  closely  and  fully  the  acts  and  doings  of  this  remarkable 
body  of  solons.  To  do  so  and  point  out  their  many  enormities,  follies,  and  violations  of 
law,  would  require  volumes  of  commentaries  larger  than  the  journals  of  the  two  houses 
combined.  There  were  a  number  of  bills,  resolutions,  &c.,  crude  and  awkwardly  prepared, 
ivhich  were  buried  in  the  hands  of  the  committees  ;  but  enough  of  them  remainea  to  show 
the  animus  of  the  movers,  and  well  calculated  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the  capacity  of  Missis- 
sippi democrats  for  self-government.  Enough,  however,  of  their  doings  took  the  solemn 
form  of  lawj  and  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute-books  of  the  State  to  make  this  self- 
styled  legislature  notorious  throughout  the  remaining  history  of  Mississippi.  If  democratic 
legislators  have  spent  ten  years  in  apologizing  and  explaining  away  the  **  black  code  "  of 
1S65;  if  they  would  blot  from  the  memories  of  men  the  legislation  of  that  year,  they  are 
destined  to  have  far  greater  reason  to  regret  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  1876.  Surely 
the  last  decade  has  taught  these  men  nothing.  As  might  have  been  expected,  the  men  who 
were  elected  to  office  by  fraud,  force,  and  iutimidatioc,  carried  into  the  halls  of  legislation 
the  same  violence  and  disregard  of  law  that  prevailed  in  their  election. 

Accordingly,  among  the  earliest  doings  of  the  senate  was  the  significant  preparations  for 
securing  a  **  reliable  two-thirds  majority."  The  journals  will  show  how  tney  were  to  ac- 
complish that  result  so  devoutly  to  be  wished ;  how  republicans  were  unseated  and  how 
democrats  took  their  places,  as  well  as  how  vacancies  were  created  from  republican 
districts.  In  the  mean  time,  while  this  scheme  was  being  manipulated  in  the  senate,  the 
house  was  busy  in  the  preparation  of  articles  of  impeachment  against  the  governor,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, and  superintendent  of  education.  These  were  the  keys  which  unlocked 
the  offices  in  the  State ;  hence  the  imperative  necessity  for  the  coveted  prize.    A  more  per- 
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feet  and  palpable  pre- an angement  was  never  made  on  earth  before.  The  gallows  va 
erected  long  before  the  indictment  was  framed  against  the  alleged  criminals.  Wofdsi 
caution  whispered  by  more  prudent  men  were  hissed  down  ;  old  men  who  would  eodars 
to  restrain  the  headlong  were  required  to  take  back  seats.  The  democratic  legislstue  t« 
on  a  bloody  rampage  for  office,  and  the  whirlwind  had  to  have  room.  Constitutioial  n- 
straints  were  scoffed  at,  and  snapped  like  brittle  threads.  The  g>Iittering  prize  of  office  vm 
dallied  before  the  hungry  vision  of  men  who  were  to  draw  the  indictment,  and  those  to  p 
through  the  solemn  mockery  of  trying  the  accused.  The  thirst  for  official  blood  wtg  b^ 
dening.  To  procure  willing  and  suppliant  tools  to  do  their  biddings  and  blacken  their  Mik 
with  toe  most  damning  crimes  with  impunity,  the  following  act  was  passed  : 

'*  Section  \.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Mississippi,  That  the  testimony  of  vk- 
nesses  examined  and  testifying  before  either  house  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Mitsft- 
sippi,  or  any  committee  of  either  house,  or  before  the  senate  sittinj^  as  a  court  of  impead- 
roent;  shall  not  be  used  as  evidence  in  any  criminal  proceedings  against  such  witness  in  asj 
court  of  justice,"  &c. 

The  language  and  spirit  of  a  law  which  thus  encourages  perjury  needs  no  comiDa«» 
from  us — the  law  itself  is  its  best  commentator.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  the  gnOk- 
tine  was  completed,  formal  articles  of  impeachment  were  prepared  against  the  goY^ax, 
and  if  there  was  anything  in  those  articles  but  formalities  we  have  never  seen  Oiem.  A 
more  flimsy  array  of  pretexts  was  never  presented  in  any  court  of  impeachment  in  tJM 
world  before.  Shallower  subterfuges  were  never  before  made  the  cause  ofcomplainU  nnl^ 
it  was  in  the  case  of  the  wolf  who  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  lamb  for  muddying  the  water, 
although  the  lamb  stood  below  him  in  the  stream.  The  very  articles  of  impeachment  cob* 
stitute  Governor  Ames's  strongest  vindication.  To  illustrate  the  character  of  the  charf» 
against  Governor  Ames,  and  the  manner  of  treating  them  by  the  democratic  legislatoR,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  give  a  single  specification. 

It  seems  that  Chancellor  Cassidy  and  District  Attorney  Deason  desired  to  exchange  o€ces 
with  each  other.  The  chancellor  was  a  young  man,  and  desired  the  more  active  duties  of  an 
advocate  at  the  bar.  Deason  was  an  elderly  gentleman,  and  preferred  the  more  quiet  dutifi 
of  the  bench.  The  exchange  was  effected  by  each  resigning  and  being  appointed  by  the  tr- 
emor. The  democratic  legislature  charged  that  the  participation  of  the  governor  in  Uie 
**  swap  "  was  a  high%^rirae  and  misdemeanor,  for  which  he  should  be  impeached  sod  re 
moved  from  office.  It  is  in  proof,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  governor  knew  nothing  of  tk 
wishes  of  these  gentlemen  until  their  resignations  were  in  his  hands.  He  did  appoint  tks, 
it  is  true,  and  there  was  no  complaint  from  any  quarter  that  the  appointments  were  not  food 
ones.  This  was  one  of  the  grave  specifications  against  Governor  Ames.  And  for  this,  ind 
such  as  these  miserable  pretexts,  he  was  driven  from  office.  We  now  propose  to  show  tbi 
in  the  ver^  preparation  for  the  trial  of  Governor  Ames  the  legislature  participated  in  4 
**  swap  "  for  a  purpose,  too,  and  in  that  act  was  guilty  of  the  very  crime  which  they  imputi 
to  Governor  Ames,  who  was  not  charged  with  any  purpose  except  to  serve  the  public  good 
and  accommodate  a  couple  of  worthy  gentlemen.  We  propose  to  show  that  the  legisUcore 
effected  a  **  swap  '*  of  supreme  judges.  It  is  a  grave  cnarge  ;  but  it  is  true.  It  is  a  serioas 
matter  that  the  court  of  last  resort — that  high  tribunal — can  be  warped  by  political  parti- 
sans to  effect  their  own  purposes.  The  raids  and  riots  of  heedless  boys,  and  men  wit^ 
minds  diseased  by  passions,  may  have  serious  results ;  but  thej  are  generally  the  ebul- 
litions of  an  hour,  and  their  damage  may  be  repaired.  But  when  the  suspicion  £lli  Xbe 
public  mind  that  tbe^  ermine  of  the  supreme  court  has  been  stained,  thoughtful  men 
become  alarmed,  and  justice  hangs  her  head  in  shame,  liberty  becomes  frightened,  and  all 
the  avenues  of  society  are  disturbed.  According  to  the  constitution  of  the  State  of  Missis- 
sippi, when  the  governor  shall  be  tried,  the  chief-justice  shall  preside  over  the  senate  as  a 
court  of  impeachment.    Peyton,  chief-justice,  being  in  ill-health,  it  was  deemed  proper  u> 


ing  preamble 
resolution : 

"Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  of  this  house  that  Chief- Justice  Peyton,  of  the 
supreme  court,  has  become  physically  infirm ;  and 

*'  Whereas  more  heavy  and  arduous  duties  have  been  devolved  [how  gentle  and  kind]  on 
said  chief-justice  than  usual  by  the  action  of  this  house  during  its  present  session  :  Tbe^ 
fore,  be  it 

''Resolved,  Fully  sympathizing  with  our  beloved  chief-justice  in  bis  affliction,  and  trastinf 
the  same  may  be  temporary,  we  respectfully  and  kindly  [of  course]  suggest  that  he  resijro 
his  position  as  chief-iustice  for  the  present,  but  remain  on  the  bench,  and  as  soon  as  tk 
present  emergency  [the  impeachment  of  Governor  Ames]  has  passed,  and  his  health  be  fuUj 
restored,  that  he  can  be  re-elected  to  tlie  chief- justiceship  by  his  associate  iustioes  on  tbe 
bench."  '' 

Has  the  country  forgotten  what  was  said  during  the  last  canvass  by  democrats  in  dennB- 
ciation  of  an  alleged  effort  of  one  branch  of  the  State  government  to  influence  this  Tery 
self-same  supreme  justice  t  Will  not  the  same  remarks  be  applicable  to  the  last  legisla- 
ture ?    The  mournful  history  of  this  wretched  affair  goes  to  show  that,  acting  upon  the  stj^ 
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eestion  of  tbe  house,  Peyton  did  resign,  and  continaed  for  a  short  time  on  the  bench.  In 
ue  course  of  a  few  weeks,  however,  ne  resig>ned  finally,  upon  a  promise  of  a  pension  of 
$3, 000  a  year.  The  record  shows  that  another  was  electea  chief-justice  in  his  stead  :  and 
it  is  also  a  part  of  the  record  that  one  of  the  members  of  that  dignified  body  [shades  of 
Stoi7  and  Marshall]  voted  for  himself,  and  by  his  own  vote  placed  himself  in  a  position  to 
preside  over  the  trial  of  Governor  Ames,  upon  a  charge  of  permitting  Deason  and  Cassidy 
to  do  the  very  thing  that  he  who  wore  the  royal  robe  of  virtue  had  just  done  himself,  by  his 
own  vote,  and  at  the  instance  and  suggestion  of  the  very  house  that  had  presented  the  charge 
ag'ainst  the  governor.     **  O,  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ?** 

We  have  heard  much  of  impeachment  trials  lately ;  indeed,  impeachment  has  been  the 
rnling  passion  of  this  country  for  the  last  year ;  but  in  none  of  the  annals  of  impeachment 
of  the  past,  from  the  violent  deposition  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  down  to  the  quiet  removal 
of  Fitzhugh  from  the  position  of  Doorkeeper  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  do  we  find 
a  parallel  for  the  case  of  Governor  Ames.  The  following  nature  of  the  charges  against  him 
indicate  beyond  question  that  the  legislature  intended  to  remove  him  from  office.  The 
insatiate  love  for  office  could  not  be  appeased  without  this  step  being  taken.  The  course 
of  the  senate  in  its  decisions  in  the  contested  seats,  the  manipulation  of  the  office  of  chief- 
justice,  the  cry  of  the  democratic  press  that  he  must  be  removed  from  office  for  political  pur- 
poses, tbe  protecting  shield  thrown  around  perjured  witnesses,  all  pointed  so  unerringly  to 
this  conclusion  that  when  the  distinguished  counsel  for  Governor  Ames  arrived  at  the  capi- 
tal to  take  charge  of  the  case,  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  jury  had  found  their  verdict  before 
the  case  had  been  heard.  The  result  is  known.  The  legislature  agpreed  to  dismiss  the  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  if  the  governor  should  resign  his  office.  The  articles  were  dismissed 
and  the  governor  resigned.  Governor  Ames  knew  that  he  was  innocent  of  any  high  crime 
and  misdemeanor ;  but  he  also  knew  that  he  was  doomed.  But  how  stands  the  case  with 
the  legislature  f  As  members,  they  take  an  oath  to  perform  all  the  duties  of  their  respective 
positions.  It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  house  to  prosecute  the  governor  who  is  charged 
with  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  'senate  to  try  the  case,  except 
upon  the  admission  that  tho  charges  cannot  be  sustained.  How  can  the  case  be  dismissea  Y 
In  trials  of  impeachment,  the  senate  is  a  court.  Can  a  court  dismiss  the  prosecution  of 
a  thief  merely  because  the  thief  gives  up  the  property  f  What  becomes  of  the  crime  f 
Would  it  not  be  compounding  a  felony  7  If  Ames  was  deemed  to  be  guiltv,  was  it  not  the 
sworn  duty  of  ttie  legislature  to  prosecute  the  case  to  a  final  trial  7  If  they  deemed  him  inno- 
cent, did  not  they  perpetrate  an  outrage  in  driving  him  from  his  office  f  Either  horn  of  the 
dilemma  is  equally  fatal  to  every  claim  of  honesty  and  fairness,  and,  although  the  case  may 
never  be  triea  except  before  the  tribunal  of  the  people,  yet  the  legislature  of  1876  will  go 
down  into  history  marked  and  branded  as  tbeimpeachers,  who  should  have  been  impeached 
even  if  they  had  been  entitled  to  their  seats  in  the  outset.  Many  of  the  members  we  excul- 
pate from  any  criminal  intent  in  this  shameless  business.  They  were  sent  there  as  instru- 
ments to  do  the  bidding  of  others,  and  they  were*  '*  molded  and  shaped  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  potter ;''  they  had  their  political  magnates  at  home  who  did  their  thinking  for 
them,  and  around  whom  they  hovered  for  light  as  the  smaller  celestial  bodies  circle  about 
the  planet  of  Saturn. 

ASSF.SSOUS  OF  TAXES. 

Let  us  look  at  the  legislation  on  this  subject  by  this  last  body  of  law  makers,  and  see  if 
it  can  be  properly  regarded  either  as  a  reform  measure  or  one  which  operates  to  the  conven- 
ience or  welfare  of  the  tax-payers.  The  assessor  receives  his  commissions  as  allowed  by 
fc  rmer  acts,  (see  acts  of  1876,  page  165, )  which  was  then  a  very  good  office.  But  now  the  tax- 
payer must  go  to  the  assessor  and  deliver  his  list,  and  relieve  tbe  assessor  from  riding  over 
the  county,  which  was  the  heavy  part  of  his  work.  His  commissions  are  three  per  cent,  on 
the  State  taxes  and  two  per  cent,  on  the  county  taxes.  In  addition  to  this  he  gets  fees  as 
follows :  If  the  tax-payer  fails  to  return  his  list,  he  must  pay  the  assessor  50  cents,  or  if  he 
fails  in  this  he  pays  the  collector  7c  cents.  Look  at  it  as  a  **  reform  *'  measure.  Take  a 
C3unty  which  pays  a  State  tax  of  $20,000  and  a  county  tax  of  $10,000,  and  has  3,000  tax-pay- 
ers, half  of  whom  fail  to  return  their  list,  but  pay  the  fifty  cents,  and  what  is  the  assessor's 
office  worth  ?  Commissions  on  State  tax  would  be  $600  ;  county  tax,  $200 ;  aggregate  com- 
mission, $600  ;  while  if  one-half  of  the  tax-payers  fail  to  return  their  list,  the  assessor  collects 
from  these  $750 ;  total,  $1,550  ;  and  yet  the  tax-payer  must  lose  his  time  to  hunt  the  assessor 
up,  who  is  paid  so  handsomely  to  do  this  work  himself.  The  tax-payer  will  soon  feel  the 
operation  ot  this  law.  It  is  unequal  and  unjust,  because  the  forfeit  paid  by  the  poor  man, 
who  pays  only  a  poll,  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  wealthy  neighbor. 

OFflC'IAL    BONDS. 

• 

It  has  been  the  boast  of  the  democracy  that  tbey  have  all  the  wealth  and  intelligence  in 
tbe  State,  and  that  by  virtue  thereof,  although  in  tbe  minority,  they  have  the  exclusive  right 
to  control  the  majority  and  fill  all  the  offices  in  the  State,  and  we  find  by  the  action  of  the 
last  legislature  that  they  attempted  to  eoforce  this  doctrine  by  legislation.    The  sureties  on 
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official  bonds  of  all  county  and  district  officers  must  swear,  in  addition  to  the  oath  foraak 
taken,  **that  he  is  worth  the  amount  for  which  he  is  surety  in  freehoid  esUU,  or  lm$M 
for  ttoeiU^  years.  That  it  i$  ntuated  in  the  county  in  which  the  bond  is  made."  Hefcci 
requirements  never  before  made,  and  why  this  t  It  is  not  becaofle  there  are  more  Mim- 
tions;  the  records  show  that  there  are  fewer  than  in  former  years.  There  was  of  course  a  parptc 
in  all  this.  It  is  well  known  that  the  mass  of  republicans  of  the  State  are  poor,  espsda^ 
in  lands ;  but  the  purpose  and  the  effect  is  not  only  to  strike  a  blow  at  republicaiii,  W  itH 
a  two-edeed  sword  which  cuts  also  the  poor  man  in  the  democratic  paity,  sod  tk 
law  will  do  what  it  was  intended  to  do — keep  the  offices  in  the  hands  of  the  nx^  tbt 
landed  aristocracy,  who  **  grind  the  face  of  the  poor,"  and  dra^  them  by  the  nose  md  km 
them  to  do  their  bidding^,  as  they  did  in  the  last  war,  when  the  poor  man  fought  the  bsttia. 
while  the  rich  man  took  shelter  from  the  conscript  laws  behind  his  twentj  negroes.  H^ 
long  will  the  poor  man  follow  the  rich  man's  party,  bow  down  to  the  ahnne  of  the  wesi&T. 
allow  themselves  to  be  exasperated  by  grounaless  charges  against  the  only  party  whi^vSI 
give  them  a  fair  chance  in  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  nation  T  They  have  been  led  to  mbm 
m  the  ruin  of  a  once  happy  and  prosperous  country,  and  to-day  are  following  the  same  bm, 
the  same  doctrine,  the  same  destructive  theories  and  corrupt  practices.  Mazf  thepiedlctko, 
*'the  end  is  not  yet." 

REGISTRATION-LAWS  UNCONSTITimONAL. 

Article  7,  section  3,  of  the  State  constitution  prescribes  the  oath  to  be  taken  upon  appfiei- 
tion  for  registration.  That  oath  is  set  out  in  exact  form,  and  in  so  many  words.  Bat  tte 
late  '*  reform  legislature  "  by  an  act  approved  April  7,  1876,  undertook  to  prascnbe  aoev 
and  additional  oath,  (see  section  5,  page  70,  acts  of  1876.)  It  says  :  "And  shall  require  etek 
voter  to  state  under  oath  in  what  election-district  he  resides  at  the  time  of  his  regiatrstMB. 
and  in  what  portion  of  said  district,  and  if  resident  in  any  incorporated  city,  or  town,  in  whu 
ward  of  said  city  or  town,  and  his  occupation,  and  where  prosecuted,  and  if  in  the  enrplaj 
of  any  one,  who,  where,  and  the  nature  of  such  employment.**  Beyond  question  die  i^ 
lature  exceeded  its  authority  in  this  arbitrary  requirement  When  the  constitution  pr^enbe* 
the  mode  of  doing  a  thing,  that  is  the  exclusive  mode ;  and  the  legislature  can  no  more  add 
to  this  than  they  can  add  to  the  oath  of  office.  When  the  voter  takes  the  oath  pr^cribed  br 
the  constitution,  he  is  entitled  to  registration,  and  the  constitution  says  so  in  somaojvords- 
This  is  but  another  instance  where  a  plain  provision  of  the  constituHon  has  been  disrefsidrd 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  this  revolutionary  and  fanatical  legislature.  That  the  lefisli- 
tion  is  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and  therefore  void,  will  be  determined  when  the  ast 
goes  to  the  supreme  court,  where  it  will  go. 

CCVfSERVATIVES. 

There  is  supposed  to  exist  in  this  State  a  class  of  men,  who,  although  they  are  niAmd 
the  democracy,  insist  on  having  a  distinct  and  positive  recognition  in  the  nomenclaniK  d 
the  party,  ''Dismocratic-Conservatives. "  Just  exactly  where  these  men  live,  who  ther  vk, 
and  what  they  have  been  doing  for  the  past  twelve  months  is  not  easy  of  explan&doa.  Cer- 
tainly they  have  made  no  impress  in  the  events  of  the  times.  They  did  not  make  titeii 
presence  known  in  the  canvass  last  fall ;  nor  were  their  voices  heard  in  the  councils  of  the 
State  last  winter.  Has  that  milk-and-water  class  of  our  citizens  died  out  f  Do  thej  exist 
only  in  name  ?  If  so,  the  name  should  be  stricken  out  of  the  platform,  as  a  bold  and 
straightforward  member  insisted  on  when  the  name  '^conservative'*  was  originally  engrafted 
in  the  platform.  A  nominal  claim  to  existence  without  real  vitality  is  a  sham  and  a  fraad. 
We  bad  some  acquaintance  with  this  class  of  * 'conservatives*  in  1860.  There  was  a  large 
majority  of  them  in  the  State  and  they  were  opposed  to  secession,  but  enough  of  them  wtie 
browbeaten,  lashed,  and  dragooned  into  the  party  of  "fire-eaters  '*  to  precipitate  the  coantry 
into  war,  and  the  last  time  we  saw  some  of  them  they  were  being  marched  into  the  confed- 
erate army  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  by  the  conscript  officer,  while  the  lordly  democratic 
secessionist  was  enjoying  his  ease  under  the  protection  of  his  "twenty-negro  law." 

Once  again  the  State  of  Mississippi  has  been  brought  by  the  same  old  leaders  to  the  Terg« 
of  another  conflict  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Where  are  the  "  conserva- 
tives** f  Speak  now  in  the  contest  between  Hayes,  the  friend  of  the  nation,  and  TUdea. 
the  tool  of  * 'fire-eating  Southern  democracy,**  or  hereafter  hold  your  peace.  We  know  that 
you  are  not  dead.  We  know  that  you  do  not  sleep,  and  you  know  the  danger  which  threatens 
us  as  well  as  we  do  ;  but  you  have  been  lashed  into  silence  as  you  were  in  1860,  and  pa 
dare  not  stand  up  like  men  and  face  the  terrorism  of  the  hour.  We  have  heard  you  wkis- 
per  around  the  comer  that  "we  do  not  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  electioia  wu 
carried  in  1875,  but  we  could  not  do  anything.*'.  "We  did  not  approve  of  the  impeachment 
proceedings,  but  could  not  stop  it.'*  You  could  have  done  both  if  you  had  manifested  the 
proper  independent  and  manly  spirit.  A  boisterous  oligarchy  has  driven  you  into  itsdi^ 
and  the  clubs  have  compelled  you  to  arm  yourself,  as  the  democratic  law  directs,  aaii 
put  ou  the  "red  shirt,"  the  badge  of  a  political  madman. 
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We  pity  the  poor  neg^ro  who,  conscioua  of  hi8  inabilitj  to  cope  with  the  odds  against 
him,  whether  he  ia  bribed  with  bread  or  threatened  with  death,  marches  ander  these  in- 
fluences into  the  democratic  ranks.  But  for  these  '^conservatives"  who  are  driven  into  the 
democratic  party,  like  sheep  into  the  shambles,  we  blush.  Why  not  rise  up  in  the  streng^th 
of  that  mannood  which  Goa  g^ave  you,  snatch  the  whip  from  the  hands  of  your  rulers  and 
lash  the  tyrants  from  power  7  A  better  opportunity  was  never  offered  than  that  which  is 
now  presented  to  you.  If  you  desire  to  identify  yourself  with  the  GK>vemment  of  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  the  republican  party  offers  you  the  platform  and  the  man.  If 
you  desire  to  follow  as  a  tail  to  a  factious  state-rights  democracy,  vote  for  Tilden !  keep 
your  Winchester  rifles  and  practice  with  them,  for  democratic  folly  will  bring  them  into 
use  again.    Encouraged  by  its  success,  it  will  next  assail  the  Government. 

REPUBLICANS^ 

While  we  throw  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  our  oppressors,  we  exhort  you  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  We  urge  you  by  all  you  hold  dear  to  prepare  for  the 
solemn  duty  which  will  devolve  upon  vou  on  the  7th  of  November  next.  Many  of  you 
were  slaves  once.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  made  you  freemen ;  that  Gov- 
ernment is  now  in  danger  and  calls  upon  you  for  help.  Will  you  withhold  it?  You  can 
come  to  the  rescue  if  you  wilL  Should  Tilden  be  elected  a  republican  ballot  in  Missis- 
sippi will  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on  for  the  next  four  years.  Be  up  and  doing. 
<*Work  while  it  is  day,  for  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can  work.*'  Tour  first  duty 
is  to  be  sure  that  you  are  properly  enrolled  upon  the  registration-books.  See  to  it,  not 
only  that  it  is  done,  but  done  correctly.  Arrange  it  so  uxa>t  in  each  neighborhood  you 
shall  have  the  means  of  consulting  with  each  other.  Organize  your  clubs,  establish  a 
communication  with  this  committee.  We  will  endeavor  to  keep  you  apprised  of  events  as 
they  occur.  You  already  know  whether  the  tactics  of  the  democracy  in  1875  will  be  repeated 
in  your  neighborhood  or  not.  We  know  (and  we  have  the  proof  of  it)  that  intimidation, 
flagrant  and  violent,  has  already  been  practiced  in  some  localities.  But  we  do  not  know  that  it 
wiU  continue.  The  vigilant  eye  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  now  upon  Mississippi, 
and  the  swaggering  bully  with  his  revolver  may  find  himself  in  the  clutches  of  the  law  be, 
fore  the  election,  and  we  have  the  assurance  from  Washington  that  when  the  iron  hand  of 
justice  is  laid  upon  the  violators  of  the  election-law  there  will  be  no  **  child's  play."  By 
all  means  register  and  be  ready  to  vote,  and  if  any  of  the  steps  in  this  direction  are  hindered 
or  thwarted,  inform  some  discreet  and  intelligent  republican.  He  will  inform  the  United 
States  marshal  or  one  of  his  deputies,  and  the  man  who  interferes  with  you  will  soon  find 
himself  face  to  face  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Vote  if  you  can  ;  and  if  you 
cannot,  if  you  are  prevented  by  fraud  in  registration,  by  threats  or  force,  let  the  fact  be 
known,  because  the  remedy  can  be  applied  after  as  well  as  before  the  election.  Much  ap- 
prehension is  felt  touching  the  counting  of  votes.  It  is  alleged  that  the  late  so-called  legis- 
lature displayed  more  skin  in  the  preparation  of  a  registration-law  strictly  adapted  to  swin- 
dling the  Ignorant  voter  than  anything  else.  However  the  law  may  be,  and  whatever  may 
be  the  character  of  many  of  the  registrars,  we  trust  that  upon  every  board  there  will  be  at 
least  one  who  will  not  consent  to  commit  the  crime  of  perjury.  At  all  events  we  can  assure 
republicans,  and  assure  registrars  as  well,  that  the  most  vigilant  eye  of  the  Government 
will  be  upon  them.  With  the  vigilance  and  scrutiny  which  will  be  gi^en  this  registration 
and  election-returns,  it  will  be  impossible  to  escape  detection,  however  careful  the  legisla- 
ture may  have  been  to  close  up  all  avenues  of  detection.  Be  sure  that  the  sins  of  those  who 
resort  to  violence  will  find  them  out,  and  if  the  law  has  any  vitality  it  will  be  applied  in  its 
full  force. 

HARVEY  R.  WARE,  Chairman. 

J.  L.  LAKE,  Jr.,  Secretary. 

H.  MUSGROVE.  W.  M.  HANCOCK. 

J.  D.  CESSOR.  J.  L.  MORPHIS. 

J.  W.  BYNUM.  J.  W.  LEE. 

V.  W.  THOMPSON.  L.  J.  SCURLOCK. 

R.  C.  POWERS.  T.  W.  STRINGER. 

R.  A,  SIMMONS.  R.  J.  ROSS. 

G.  C.  CHANDLER.  H,  P.  JACOBS. 

T.  MONTGOMERY. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Do  you  think  of  anything  further  that  is  pertinent  to  the  exami- 
uation  f  If  so,  please  state  it. — A.  No,  sir ;  I  have  made  but  a  brief  state« 
ment  of  what  suggests  itself  in  connection  with  the  canvass,  and  noth- 
ing else  at  present  occurs  to  me. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  this  question.  You  have  in  your  statement  alluded 
to  a  good  many  circumstances,  among  others  to  the  violence  practiced 
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toward  candidates  for  Congress  and  the  intinoidation  of  voters.  Fret 
whence  did  yon  receive  the  information  upon  which  yea  based  thesta£^ 
ment  f — A.  Before  I  answer  that  I  will  mention  also  in  the  same  eoi 
nection 

Mr.  Pease,  [interposing.]  You  may  put  that  in  afterwards.  Just  aa- 
swer  this  question  now. 

The  Witness.  Well,  I  would  state  that  much  of  this  I  have  witnessed 
myself.  Again,  from  the  temper  and  tone  of  the  democratic  press  d 
the  State  I  gathered  much  more;  and  then  I  received  it  from  Tarions 
sources.  As  an  illustration,  I  have  stated  here  that  many  of  the  repob- 
lican  registrars  had  resided  for  fear  of  violence  if  they  contina^  in 
their  duties.  As  an  illustration  of  the  way  I  reached  this  informatioal 
have  in  my  possession  now  the  letters  which  were  written  to  the  State 
hoard  of  registration.  The  letters  are  from  the  registrars  themselr^ 
written  to  the  State  hoard  of  registration,  in  which  they  tendered  their 
resignations  and  give  this  as  a  reason,  that  they  fear  for  their  lires  if 
they  do  not  not  take  this  step.  I  made  the  statement  also  that  in  maoj 
instances  tickets  (I  wish  to  give  my  reasons  for  everything)  had  beai 
inclosed  to  republican  voters,  written  upon  them,  "  Vote  this  ticket 
or  you  die  before  sunset."  I  have  now  before  me  letters  of  this  char- 
acter which  have  been  sent  to  me  with  the  tickets  in  them,  and  with  th^ 
motto  written  upon  them,  which  letters  had  been  directed  to  republii^n^ 
in  the  State. 

1  should  like  to  be  cross-questioned  on  everything  I  say  so  as  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  what  I  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  and  what 
I  speak  of  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Pease.  Is  that  all  f 

The  Witness.  I  will  say  further  that  the  information  which  I  alinde 
to  of  the  preconceived  arrangement  to  break  up  Lynch's  meetings  at 
various  points,  at  Port  Gibson  and  Fayette 

Q.  Who  is  Lynch  ! — A.  John  E.  Lynch  is  the  republican  caodiditc 
for  Congress  in  the  sixth  district. 

Q.  Is  he  occupying  any  position  now  ? — A.  He  is  at  present  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Mississippi.  I  had  this,  information  that  these 
meetings  would  be  broken  up  long  before  the  meetings  were  held.  From 
various  places  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fayette  and  Port  Gibson  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  leading  republicans  saying  that  there  would  be  do 
hope  of  Lynch  holding  his  meetings  there ;  that  the  democratic  party 
were  determined  to  break  his  meetings  up,  violently  if  necessar). 
Those  letters  I  have  in  my  possession  here  now,  subject  to  inspection, 
written  before  the  meetings  were  held. 

Q.  Have  you  a  specimen  of  them? — A.  Yes,  sir;  here  is  a  letter  from 
McClure,  of  Fayette,  written  on  the  18th  of  October.  The  meeting  was 
to  have  been  held  on  the  28th  of  October. 

Q.  This  was  one  of  Mr.  Lynch's  meetings  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  I  will  read, 
if  it  is  desired,  a  single  section  from  that  letter,  showing  that  long  be- 
fore the  meeting  was  held  Mr.  McClure  had  knowledge  that  it  was  the 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  democratic  party  not  to  allow  Lynch 
to  speak. 

Mr.  McCaskill.  You  mean  that  McClnre  said  he  had  knowledge?— 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

I  am  informed  that  the  democrats  are  not  fi^oin^  to  allow  Lynch  to  speak  here  on  the  2!?ili 
instant.    In  fact,  their  efforts  are  made  public,  bold,  and  open  to  that  effect. 

Not  this  letter  alone,  hut  I  received  many  others  to  the  same  effect, 
as  to  the  speaking  at  Fayette,  the  one  at  Claiborne,  and  the  one  at 
Kodney ;  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  speak.    I  attended  Mr. 
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Lynch  at  one  of  his  speakings  myself;  had  an  appointment  to  speak 
with  him  at  Yicksbargb.  It  was  a  night  meeting.  There  was  no  direct 
violence  on  that  night,  bat  in  the  midst  of  his  speech  the  gas  was  shut 
ofif,  which  left  the  audience  in  the  dark,  consequently  breaking  up  the 
meeting.  The  negroes,  acting  under  the  impression  that  some  violence 
would  be  offered  them,  fled  in  dismay  from  the  hall  where  the  speaking 
was ;  but  there  was  no  direct  violence  offered.  They,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  the  meeting  in  that  way. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  public  meeting  being  broken  up  in 
Vicksburgh  during  the  canvass  f — A.  I  know  also  of  a  meeting  in  the 
early  part  of  the  canvass,  I  think  it  was,  where  Senator  Pease  was  to 
have  spoken.  It  was  at  night,  I  believe.  Public  advertisement  had 
been  given.  There  had  been  no  republican  meeting  in  the  city  for  a 
long  time  previously.  I  know,  even  from  the  democratic  press  itself, 
that  that  meeting  was  violently  broken  up ;  and  Senator  Pease  himself 
had  rotten  eggs  thrown  at  him,  and  brickbats  and  other  missiles.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  nor  do  I  think,  that  the  great  body  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  sanction  these  acts  of  violence ;  but  I  do  say  that  the  ex- 
treme men — the  politicians  and  the  extreme  men  in  the  democratic 
party — dictate  and  control  such  a  policy,  and  those  of  a  more  moderate 
type  are  overawed  into  silence.  Much  has  been  said  and  testified  to 
before  the  committee  about  complaints  made  in  relation  to  misgovern- 
ment  in  the  State — the  manner  in  which  the  judiciary  of  the  State  has 
conductedjudicial  affairs. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  the  committee  what  you  may  know  in  relation 
to  the  character  of  the  judiciary  of  the  State  under  republican  admin- 
istration?— A.  In  answer  to  that  question,  having  been  connected  with 
the  judiciary  myself 

Q.  What  position  did  you  hold  ? — A.  I  was  at  one  time  chancellor  of 
the  State.  Having  been  chancellor  myself,  I  would  furnish  a  certificate 
of  Mr.  Little,  the  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  which  had  been  affirmed  and  reversed  by  the  chancel- 
lors and  judges  under  republican  administration  in  comparison  with  the 
reversals  and  affirmances  of  judges  previously  under  democratic  admin- 
istration. 

Q,  You  may  submit  it. — A.  This  is  a  copy : 

State  of  Mississippi, 

Hinda  County^  sa : 

I,  A.  W.  Little,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  said  State,  do  hereby  certify  that  during 
the  years  ot  1859  and  1860  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals  of  the  State  rendered  (266) 
two  hundred  and  sixty-six  decisions  in  cases  that  were  appealed  from  the  chancery  and  pro- 
bate courts  of  said  State,  of  which  number  (169)  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  were  affirmed 
and  (97)  ninety-seven  were  reversed.  And  I  do  further  certify  that  during  the  years  1872 
and  1873  the  supreme  court  of  said  State  rendered  (328)  throe  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
decisions  in  cases  that  were  appealed  from  the  chancery  and  probate  courts  of  said  State,  of 
which  number  (221)  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  cases  were  affirmed  and  (107)  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  were  reversed. 

In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affix  the  seal  of  said  court,  at  my  office, 
in  the  city  of  Jackson,  this  17th  day  of  February,  1876. 

A.  W.  LITTLE,  Clerle, 
3y  W.  E.  CAGE, 

D  puty  Clerk. 

State  of  Mississippi, 

Hinds  County f  aa:  % 

I,  A.  W.  Little,  clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Mississippi,  do  hereby  certify 
that,  after  examination,  I  find  that  of  the  number  of^appeals  taken  from  the  decisions  of  the 
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chancellors  appointed  by  Gk)vernor  A.  Ames,  (41 )  forty-one  have  been  decided  ap  U$  January 
1,  1876,  of  which  nnmber  (33)  thirty-three  were  affirmed  and  (8)  eight  reTersea. 
In  witness  whereof  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and  affix  the  seal  of  said  court,  at  my  ofiSoe,  in 

the  city  of  Jackson,  this  4th  day  of  February,  1876.  

A.  W.  LITTLE,  Cierk, 
By  W.  £.  CAGE,  Deputy  CUrk. 

Of  a  total  of  forty-one  cases  decided  in  1874-75,  the  following  is  a  summary : 


r3 
s 
s 


Name  of  chancellor.  ^ 

e: 


1 


<  ^ 


•3 

9 
« 

6 

> 


1874.  I 

W.  B.  Peyton 5  .... 

O.  H.  Whitfield ^. 3     % 

W.  D.  Frazee !  8     % 

P.P.  Bailey I  1      1 

G.  S.  McMillan 1    .... 

E.  H.  Osgood 3  j    1 

Thomas  Walton 1  

R.  Boyd 1  ..... 

E.  G.  Peyton 1  I.... 

I        j 

1875.  ! 

W.  D.  Frazee i  2 

L.  C.  Abbott 2 

H.  Cassidy 1 

E.  G.  Peyton 5 

J.  N.  Campbell »  J    .... 

R.  Boyd , i  1    .... 

J.J.  Dennis {  1      1 

Thomas  Walton I  l  !.... 


Total I  33      8 

«        \ 

It  is  thus  swOrn  that  of  the  appealed  cases  in  1859  and  1860,  36  per  cent,  of  them  were  re- 
versed. In  1872  and  1873,  33  per  cent,  were  reversed,  while  in  1874  and  1875  only  20  per 
cent,  were  reversed.  This,  I  am  aware,  may  be  only  a  coincidence,  but  the  coincidence  is 
rather  damaging  to  the  declaimers  about  the  incompetency  of  the  judiciary  appointed  bj 
Governor  Ames. 

This  is  a  sufficient  answer  of  itself  in  reference  to  the  complaints  which 
have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  judiciary  of  the  State.  I  have  already 
answered  in  reference  to  the  State  expenditare,  showing  that  the  expen- 
ditures under  democratic  rule  in  the  two  years  when  they  have  had  posses- 
sion of  the  State  goverument — 1865  and  1866 — were  almost  doable  a» 
great  as  they  were  under  the  republican  rule  of  1874  and  1875. 

Q.  Will  you  state  what  you  may  know  in  relation  to  the  necessary  ex- 
penses that  may  be  considered  extraordinary  for  the  time  the  republi- 
cans had  control  of  the  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  state  that  neces- 
sarily, the  expenses  both  of  the  State  and  the  counties,  immediately 
after  the  republican  party  came  into  power,  were  great,  from  the  fact 
that  the  public  buildings  of  every  character  had  either  been  destroyed 
or  much  injured  by  the  ravages  of  war,  together  with  the  bridges  and 
other  public  works  throughout  the  various  counties ;  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  have  them  rebuilt ;  and  these  things  of  themselves  incurred  a 
very  large  additional  expense  to  what  is  ordinary. 

Q.  There  were  more  of  these  expenditures  of  money  for  public  works 
under  republican  administration  than  there  were  in  1865  and  1866  under 
the  democratic  administration,  were  there  ! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  State  whether  in  1865  and  1866  there  was  a  public-school  system 
supported  by  taxation  or  otherwise. — A.  Not  at  all. 
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Q.  State  whether  or  not  there  was  a  system  of  pablic  schools  in  oper- 
ation in  the  years  1874  and  1875. — A.  The  school-system  established  by 
the  republican  party,  and  the  first  school-system  they  ever  had,  was  es- 
tablished in  the  year  1873. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  1873 1— A.  I  think  it  was  in  1873.  Was  it  later  than 
that  ? 

Mr.  Pease.  No  ;  the  school-system  was  established  in  ISTG. 

The  Witness.  Perhaps  so.  Then  I  wasf  thinking  of  that  sofaooMaw^, 
The  school-system  itself  necessarily  increased  the  taxation  considerably 
in*  the  State. 

Q.  State  whether  or  not  in  1866  there  was  any  military  control  of  the 
State.  I  mean  whether  the  State  was  within  any  military  district ! — A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  presnme  it  was  in  1866. 

Q.  Under  the  military  control  of  the  State,  tell  ns  whether  or  not,  to 
your  knowledge,  the  United  States  Government  defrayed  a  good  deal  of 
the  police  expenses  of  the  State. 

The  Witness.  During  1866  and  1866  f 

Mr.  Pease.  Yes,  sir. 

A.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  my  understanding.    Such  was  the  fact. 

Q.  If  you  think  of  anything  further  that  is  pertinent  to  this  examina- 
tion, you  can  state  it. — ^A.  I  cannot  think  of  anything  else,  except  what 
I  have  submitted  in  the  way  of  statistical  information. 

By  Mr.  McOasklll  : 

Q.  In  the  beginning  of  your  statement  which  you  made  to  this  com- 
mittee, you  stated  that  the  opinion  prevailed  among  the  democrats  that 
the  intimidation  which  had  been  reached  in  1875  would  be  sufficient  to 
carry  the  election  in  1876  ? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  to  what  extent  that  opinion  prevailed,  and 
to  state  your  means  of  arriving  at  knowledge  on  that  subject. — ^A.  As 
a  single  instance  of  the  information  which  I  regarded  as  quite  reliable, 
I  recollected  and  I  referred  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Yicks- 
burgh  Herald,  in  which  it  made  use  of  the  expression  which  I  used  in 
my  first  statement,  '^  that  in  this  election  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
fire  any  guns ;  only  to  pop  a  few  caps  would  be  sufficient.'' 

Q.  Then  you  base  your  recollection  and  your  statement  on  that  sub- 
ject upon  the  articles  in  the  Yicksburgh  Herald  ! — A.  Partly.  I  gave 
that  as  an  illustration,  simply. 

Q.  Have  you  any  other  illustrations  to  give  f — A.  I  don't  know  that 
at  present  I  can  call  to  mind  any  specific  instances.  That  article  being 
an  article  from  a  prominent  democratic  paper,  impresses  itself  upon  my 
mind  so  that  I  can  readily  call  it  to  mind ;  but  I  know  from  various 
channels — from  individual  members  of  the  democratic  party  I  had  heard 
expressions  which  left  a  clear  impression  on  my  mind — that  they 
thought  there  was  such  a  degree  of  terrorism  and  intimidation  in  the 
minds  of  the  colored  men  who  constitute  the  great  body  of  the  repub- 
lican party  that  they  would  scarcely  dare  to  attempt  to  organize  for  the 
canvass  of  1876  j  and  they  made  really  light  of  any  effort  which  was 
being  made  by  the  republican  party  to  organize. 

Q.  I  will  ask  if  you  do  not  know  that  a  great  many  republicans  in 
the  State  said  they  were  not  going  to  make  any  canvass  in  1876. — A. 
I  do  know  that,  and  I  know,  as  I  had  said  in  my  first  general  statement, 
that  chiefly,  almost  altogether,  this  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  they 
thought  it  was  a  useless  thing.  They  were  impressed  with  the  belief, 
which  we  were  afterward  more  firmly  impressed  with,  that  there  would 
be  such  a  degree  of  violence  upon  the  part  of  the  democratic  party 
that  they  would  not  suffer  us  to  organize  as  we  usually  had. 
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Q.  You  spoke  of  the  registration-law  of  1876,  and  yon  criticised  it  as 
a  law  which  looked  more  like  a  law  intended  to  prevent  parties  from 
registering  than  to  have  parties  register! — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  state  what  portion  of  that  law  would  operate  in  that  direc- 
tion.— A.  I  will  state  there  is  one  provision  of  that  law  which  requires 
that  every  man  shall  say  in  what  township  and  what  range  he  lived 
before  he  would  be  allowed  to  register.  I  will  state  that  there  is  not 
one  colored  man,  in  my  opinion,  in  one  hundred  who  has  this  informa- 
tion, or  who  could  correctly  get  it,  where  this  section  of  the  law  was 
enforced  upon  him  ;  and  in  many  counties  it  was  rigidly  enforced  upon 
him. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  how  many  of  the  counties  it  was  enforced  ? — A. 
I  cannot  precisely  answer  that  question  only  to  this  effect,  that  in  a 
great  many  of  the  counties  where  there  were  heavy  republican  majori- 
ties it  was  enforced. 

Q.  Please  name  the  counties. — A.  I  am  satisfied — indeed  I  know— 
that  in  the  county  of  Warren  it  was  enforced  to  the  exclusion,  is  my 
information,  of  as  many  as  one  thousand  five  hundred  republicans  firom 
registration.  In  the  county  of  Claiborne  I  know  it  was  enforced,  and 
enforced  to  the  exclusion  of  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  republican  voters.  My  impression  is,  and  I  got  that  impres- 
sion from  the  correct  channels,  I  think,  that  in  the  tier  of  counties  gen- 
erally, above  Warren,  on  the  river 

Q.  You  are  speaking  now  from  information,  and  not  from  your  own 
knowledge,  are  you  ! — A.  I  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  in  reference  to 
Claiborne  and  Warren ;  I  know  that  was  so.  I  had  intercourse  with 
Governor  Stone  in  reference  to  it,  and  I  know  that  he  himself  was  con- 
scions  of  the  fact  that  the  law  was  being  enforced  in  that  particalar, 
and  complained  of  it.  But  my  information  is  that  the  registration- 
board  of  Warren  County  simply  disregarded  his  complaints.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  he  wrote  to  the  board  there  and  complained  of  it,  and  told 
them  that  it  was  not  the  proper  construction  of  the  law. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  law  required  them  to  state  the  township^ 
range,  and  section  in  which  they  lived,  did  you  not? — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  are  positive  that  that  is  not  the  law  ?— A.  I 
think  so.    I  do  not  think  I  am  mistaken  about  that 

Q.  It  says  what  portion  of  the  election  district  only? — A.  Yes.  The 
language  of  the  law,  I  will  state,  is  in  what  portion  of  the  election  dis- 
trict he  lives,  but  the  democratic  registrars  construed  that  language  of 
the  law  to  mean  that  they  must  state  in  what  township,  section,  and 
range  ii>  the  county  they  lived.  It  was  a  construction  that  they  placed 
upon  the  language  which  was  not  used  in  the  law  itself. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  construction  was  not  confined  to  one  or  two 
counties  in  the  State  ? — A.  That  is  not  my  information.  For  instance, 
I  know  to  my  certain  knowledge  in  two  or  three  counties — and  I  have 
information  which  I  deem  reliable  that  the  same  was  true  of  several  of 
the  counties  on  the  Mississippi  River,  but  it  was  not  true  generally 
throughout  the  State  of  Mississippi — that  the  boards  of  registration 
placed  that  construction  upon  the  language  of  the  law. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  what  the  registered  vote  of  the  State 
was  in  1875  under  the  registration  of  1875? — A.  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  1876? — ^A.  I  might  have  some  statis- 
tical information  here  among  my  papers  in  reference  to  that,  but  1  have 
forgotten  now  what  it  was. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  regard  to  your  old  county,  Rankin,  if  you  do  not 
know  that  the  registration  was  greater  in  1876  than  in  1875  ! — A.  1  am 
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inclined  to  tbink  it  was;  bat  I  am  satisfied  in  the  county  of  Rankin 
that  the  construction  such  as  I  speak  of  was  not  placed  upon  the  regis- 
tration law. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  armed  bodies  of  men  traveling  over  the  country ; 
I  will  ask  you  if  you  ever  saw  one  of  these  armed  bodies  traveling  over 
the  country,  or  whether  you  speak  from  information  in  regard  to  that? 
— A.  Yes,  sir,  I  speak  from  information  on  that;  but  I  have  4t  from  so 
many  channels — ^I  have  it  from  democrats,  too — that  I  believe  such  was 
the  fact :  that  there  were  armed  bodies  of  men.  I  have  had  democrats 
to  complain  of  its  being  done. 

Q.  Have  you  not  heard  of  democrats  interesting  themselves  to  stop 
that,  too  ? — A.  I  have.  I  know  of  a  good  many  citizens  who  are  dem- 
ocrats in  my  State  who  are  as  bitterly  opposed  to  that  system  as  I  am 
myself.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
democrats  of  the  State  are  opposed  to  that  system,  but  their  misfortune 
ia  that  their  party  is  controlled  by  a  set  of  men  whom  they  cannot  con- 
trol themselves. 

Q.  I  ask  you  to  state  if  you  ever  saw  an ,  act  of  violence  committed 
on  a  voter  in  the  State  fot  the  purpose  of  intimidating  him ! — A.  I  have 
not  witnessed  it,  but  I  have  seen  a  number  of  colored  men  who  bore 
upQu  their  persons  evidences  of  violence  which  had  been  offered  to 
them. 

•  Q.  But  you  only  know  from  their  statement,  that  it  was  for  political 
purposes? — A.  Just  so. 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  judges  of  election  delayed  the  votes;  I  will 
ask  you  if  you  attended  any  box  where  you  witnessed  anything  of  that 
kind  yourself! — A.  In  answer  to  that  question,  I  will  say  that  at  one 
of  the  boxes,  the  Tinnin  Monument  box,  which  I  was  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  on  the  day  of  the  election,  I  saw  numbers — I  might  say,  per- 
haps, hundreds — of  republican  colored  men  who  came  from  the  polls 
complaining  to  me  that  they  had  been  there,  and  they  were  registered, 
and  were  not  able  to  vote.  I  believe  I  know  the  fact  to  be  that  the 
records  themselves  of  that  box  test  it ;  that  there  were  730,  perhaps, 
voters  registered  there,  and  out  of  this  number  only  160  were  whites ; 
the  remainder  were  colored.  On  the  election-day  the  board  only  voted 
some  300  men  in  all.  One-half  of  those  voting  were  whites  and  one- 
half  colored,  but  that  took  in  the  160  whites,  and  left  over  400 
voters  who  had  not  voted  at  all.  The  ofQcers  of  the  election  said,  of 
course,  that  they  did  their  duty,  and  300  was  all  they  could  vote  in  one 
day ;  but  our  experience  and  knowledge  of  things  of  that  kind  tell  us 
that  1,200  or  1,500  men  could  have  been  voted  if  there  had  been  a  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  these  officers  to  have  voted  them  on  that  day. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  that  there  was  a  squad  of  United 
States  soldiers  who  were  carried  to  that  box  that  day,  and  who  stacked 
arms  within  thirty  yards  of  the  box  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  perhaps  that 
fact  prevented  any  violence. 

Mr.  Pease.  Bo  I  understand  you  to  say  that  that  they  were  within 
thirty  yards. 

Mr.  MoOaskill.  Yes,  sir,  within  thirty  yards. 

The  Witness.  I  understand  that  they  were  stationed  some  one  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  yards  from  the  polls.  There  was  no  violence. 
That  fact  of  itself  prevented  any  violence,  but  it  did  not  prevent  the 
officers  of  election  delaying  the  vote  to  such  an  extent  that  it  answered 
every  purpose. 
63  mis 
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By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  that  it  is  a  violation  of  law  to 

have  United  States  troops  carried  within  a  mile  of  the  votiug-place  oo 

election-day,  both  of  the  State  law  and  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.- 

A.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  law  of  the  United  States  in  refereDce 

to  that. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the  State  law  in  the  code 
of  1871 ! — A.  I  believe  there  is  a  State  law  against  it,  bnt  I  am  not  cer 
tain  that  the  State  legislature  has  a  right  to  control  a  national  elec- 
tion. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any  other  box  in  the  State  where 
the  same  policy  of  delaying  the  vote  as  you  charge  was  practiced  as  that 
at  the  Tinnin  Monument  box  ! — A.  My  understanding  is — and  I  believe 
it  is  not  denied  at  all — that  in  the  county  of  Noxubee,  where  there  is  an 
immense  republican  majority,  the  method  resorted  to  in  that  county  at 
most  of  the  boxes  was  not  to  open  the  polls  until  twelve,  some  at  two, 
and  some  as  late  as  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  in  that  way  not 
more  than  one-third  or  one-quarter  of  the  voters  were  enabled  to  vote 
before  the  polls  closed  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening*. 

Q.  Do  you  speak  of  that  from  information  ? — ^A.  Yes,  sir,  from  informa- 
tion. 

Q.  Information  from  others  ? — A.  From  various  channels,  and  I  have 
never  heard  it  contradicted.  I  believe  I  have  spoken  to  some  democrats 
there  from  Noxubee  County  in  reference  to  it,  and  I  remember  they  never 
denied  it.    I  believe  that  is  not  denied. 

Q.  Then  Noxubee  County,  and  Hinds  County — the  Tinnin  MonomeDt 
box  in  that  county — are  the  only  counties  that  you  have  any  informatioo 
in  reference  to  that  system  being  practiced  ? — A.  Yes,  sir;  there  woe 
two  systems.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  about  any  other  place  that  I  (an 
mention. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  that  connection  in  your  statement  about  ** other 
modern  appliances."  Please  explain  what  you  mean  by  ^^  other  modern 
appliances."  Delays  in  voting  and  other  modern  appliances,  I  believe 
was  the  language  you  used. — A.  Yea,  sir.  Well,  for  instance,  at  the 
Grenada  box,  I  know  from  a  democrat  that  when  the  republicans  came  to 
the  polls  and  commenced  voting,  a  pretended  diflScnlty  occurred,  and 
men  rushed  to  the  arsenal  and  got  their  guns  out,  and  perhaps  a  can- 
non in  the  street.  That  terrified  the  men  until  they  ran  away  in  droves 
irom  the  polls,  and  did  not  come  back  at  all.  That  is  rather  a  modem 
appliance. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  that  was  the  circumstance  testified  to  by  Mr. 
Williams  here  yesterday,  from  Grenada  f — A.  The  same.  Substantially, 
Mr.  Williams  said  to  me  himself  that  such  was  the  fact.  I  did  not 
hear  his  testimony.  I  will  say  in  that  connection,  captain,  that  mv 
information  is  that  in  your  own  county,  at  Pelahatchie  box  in  Rankio 
County,  a  difficulty  occurred ;  that  a  negro  was  knocked  down ;  that 
pistols  were  fired  at  them,  and  they  ran  from  the  polls  and  did  not 
come  back  to  vote  any  more.  What  the  exact  circumstances  of  that 
case  were  I  have  only  through  other  channels  than  my  own  observation. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  in  that  connection  if,  after  that  difficulty  occurred 
early  in  the  morning,  the  negroes  did  not  come  back  and  poll  a  fall 
vote? — A.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  A  great  many  went  off  and  did  not 
return  and  vote  at  all. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  the  vote  at  Pelahatchie  depot  was  at  that 
election  ? — A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  in  1875  ? — A.  I  do  not  recollect  now. 
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I  recollect  that  both  of  those  years  the  vote  as  counted  out  showed  the 
vote  to  be  fully  as  large  or  larger  than  it  was  in  any  previous  years. 

About  appliances — there  are  a  great  many  others.  As  an  illustra- 
tion, in  Kemper  County,  my  information  is,  and  I  get  it  through  very 
correct  channels,  I  think,  that  men  went  around  through  the  neighbor- 
hood for  miles  away  from  the  polls  and  took  in  the  votes  of  men  and 
carried  them  to  the  box  and  deposited  them  on  the  day  of  election. 

Q.  State  whom  you  got  that  information  from. — A.  I  received  that 
information  from  as  many,  I  think,  as  a  half  dozen  gentlemen.  Judge 
Chisolm  among  them,  who  lives  at  De  Kalb;  a  very  prominent  and 
worthy  gentleman. 

By  Mr.  Pease. 

Q.  Where  is  De  Kalb  ! — A.  That  is  in  Kemper  County. 
Q.  The  county-seat! — A.  Yes  sir. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill. 

Q.  Please  state  some  other  gentleman  who  came  with  information 
from  Kemper  County. — A.  I  think  I  heard  Mr.  Gilmore  say  the  same 
thing.    I  heard  Mr.  Hosenbaum  state  the  same  thing. 

Q.  These  letters  you  speak  of  having  been  sent  to  parties  enclosing 
tickets  were  anonymous  letters,  were  they  not  ? — A.  All,  sir.  You  mean 
by  the  parties  sending  them  ! 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  spoke  in  your  statement  of  one  hundred  shots  being  fired  at 
colored  men  in  some  places  and  they  ran  off.  Please  state  where  that 
was. — A.  That  was  at  Artesia.  That  was  not  on  election-day.  That 
was  in  the  canvass. 

Q.  At  what  time  was  that? — A.  That  was  in  the  month  of  October, 
at  Artesia,  when  Captain  Lee  and  Mr.  Frazee,  and  the  democratic  can- 
didates, were  to  speak  there. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  Colonel  Walton.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  talked, 
to  him  about  canvassing  the  district  ? — A.  I  have  to  some  extent. 

Q.  Have  you  or  not  heard  Colonel  Walton  say  that  there  was  no  more 
intimidation  in  his  district  than  there  was  in  canvassing  before  the  war, 
and  that  he  was  ready  and  willing  to  come  here  and  swear  to  it  ? — A.  I 
have  never  heard  him  say  so. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  that  he  did  say  so  ? — A.  I  have  not ;  no,  sir.  I 
have  heard  him  say,  in  reference  to  that  Hernando  afifair,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  determine  who  was  most  at  fault  in  it ;  and  I  have  heard 
him  say  that  he  did  not  know  that  his  testimony  before  this  committee 
would  be  of  any  service  to  the  republican  party,  which,  to  some  extent, 
answers  your  remark  in  the  affirmative. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  knowing  that  you  had  a  clear  majotity  of  30,000  in 
the  State.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  mean  by  that  that  there  was  a  colored 
majority  in  the  State  of  30,000  ! — A.  I?o,  sir ;  because  we  have  a  great 
many  white  republicans  in  the  State.  I  simply  say  that  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that,  with  a  fair  vote  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  republi- 
can majority  would  be  not  less  than  30,000. 

Q.  In  that  estimate,  I  would  ask  you  if  you  do  not  include  all  or 
nearly  all  the  colored  people,  and  regard  them  as  republicans  ? — A.  1 
do ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  with  a  fair  vote,  such  as  is  had  in  the  bal- 
ance of  the  States  in  the  Union,  ninty-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  col- 
ored men  would  vote  the  republican  ticket. 

Q.  You  referred  to  in  your  testimony,  and  inserted,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
McClure,  of  Jefferson  County.  Please  state  if  charges  were  not  pre- 
ferred against  McClure  afifecting  his  character  and  standing,  and  if  he 
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was  not  indicted  in  tbe  Federal  court ;  and  if,  on  account  of  those 
charges,  many  of  the  republicans  of  Jefferson  County  did  not  refuse  to 
vote  for  him  and  run  a  man  against  him  ;  in  fact,  that  there  was  a  split 
in  the  republican  party  in  1875,  in  Jefferson  County  T — A.  I  believe  that 
was  so,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  effected  any  split,  or  anything  like  a 
permanent  split,  in  Jefferson  County ;  for  Jefferson  County,  in  1875, 1 
believe,  went  republican  by  its  usual  majority. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  ! — A.  I  am  mistaken,  perhaps,  in  reference 
to  that.    Yes ;  I  am  mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  Then  I  will  ask  you  if  you  do  not  know  that  such  prominent  re- 
publicans there  as  Mr.  Hunt  and  others  refused  to  support  McClnre  od 
account  of  charges  against  him  ! — A.  1  understand  that  Captain  Hunt 
and  many  other  prominent  republicans  refused  to  support  Mr.  McClare, 
but  I  never  understood  that  that  affected  their  affiliation  with  the  re- 
publican party  at  all. 

Q.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  it  did,  but  I  am  only  getting  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure's  character,  in  reference  to  his  letter.  You  spoke  of  a  meeting  at 
Yicksburgh  at  which  Senator  Pease  was  to  speak,  and  which  was  broken 
up.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  were  there  and  witnessed  that  affair  f— A.  Xo, 
sir;  I  was  not  there.    I  get  my  information  from  other  sources. 

Q.  You  speak  of  the  expenditures  and  of  public  works.     During  the 
time  the  republicans  had  control  of  the  State  from  1869  to  1875,  state 
what  proportion  of  the  expenditures  were  on  public  works, — A.  lean- 
not  say  anything  in  reference  to  the  proportion,  as  a  matter  of  coarse. 
1  have  no  statistical  information  before  me  in  reference  to  that.    1  sim- 
ply know  that  in  regard  to  the  public  institutions  there,  very  large  ad- 
ditions were  built  to  the  penitentiary,  and  a  great  deal  of  money  was 
spent  upon  it,  and  upon  the  various  asylums  about  Jackson,  and  tbe 
State-house  and  mansion.    The  Alcorn  University  was  another  one  of 
those  institutions. 

Q.  That  was  purchased,  was  it  not ! — A.  That  was  purchased. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  was  the  average  cost  to  the  State  of  the  State 
penitentiary  up  to  1875,  under  republican  rule  ? — A.  I  cannot  tell.  I 
know  it  was  large. 

Q.  Was  it  from  875,000  to  $100,000  !— A.  More  than  that^  I  presume. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  what  it  cost  the  State  in  1876,  after  the  democrats 
came  into  power ;  did  it  not  net  them  a  clear  profit  in  1876,  and  not  cost 
them  a  cent  t — A.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  You  spoke  of  the  expenditures  for  1865  and  1866,  as  compared 
with  those  of  1874  and  1875.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  if  the  expenditures 
of  the  State  were  not  reduced  under  democratic  rule  in  1876,  from  what 
they  were  in  1875,  by  over  $300,000  !  Was  there  not  a  reduction  in  one 
year  of  over  $311,000 ! — A.  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  so.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  ascertain  that  fact  yet. 

Q.  In  regard  to  public  schools,  I  will  ask  you  if,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  the  republican  control  of  the  State,  they  did  not  pay  more 
money  to  the  public  printer  of  the  State  than  they  did  to  the  pnWic 
schools  of  the  State  ! — A.  JS^o,  sir,  I  will  answer  that  they  could  not  do 
so.  I  think  the  public-school  system  of  the  State  had  cost  from  $600,000 
to  $700,000  a  year,  and  I  know  full  well  that  the  amount  paid  to  the 
public  printer  never  was  more  than  one-sixth  of  that, 

Q.  What  was  the  average  cost  of  the  public  printing  annually  daring 
the  eight  years  the  republican  party  had  control  of  the  State  f— A  I 
cannot  say  in  reference  to  that.  I  can  only  say  this  :  that  the  most  ex- 
travagance there  was  in  public  printing,  and  the  largest  amount  ex- 
pended, was  by  the  Pilot  company  in  1870  and  1871 ;  in  the  legislature 
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of  1872,  every  member  of  the  democratic  party  in  the  hoase  of  repre- 
sentatives voted  for  John  Eaymond  as  public  printer  after  these  expend- 
itures had  been  made  known  and  re-elected  him. 

Q.  Was  not  that  under  an  agreement  between  the  managers  of  the 
Pilot  and  the  Clarion,  and  under  a  further  agreement  with  the  demo- 
crats and  such  republicans  as  Captain  Fisher,  that  the  cost  of  public 
printing  should  be  materially  reduced ! — ^A.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
further  understanding.  My  understanding  certainly  is  that  it  was  in 
conjunction  with  the  democratic  press;  that  the  democratic  party 
did  not  particularly  object  to  these  extravagant  sums  paid  for  public 
printing,  provided  they  got  one-half  of  the  earnings. 

Q.  Did  not  the  democrats  furnish  more  public  schools  and  for  a  longer 
time  during  1876,  than  had  been  furnished  by  the  republican  adminis- 
tration for  years  before  ? — A.  I  certainly  do  not  understand  that  to  be 
so.  No  longer  ago  than  yesterday  I  read  an  article  from  a  leading  dem- 
ocratic paper,  saying  that  as  much  talk  as  had  been  made  about  the 
public  schools  in  his  county  under  democratic  rule,  and  the  promise  to 
give  them  five  months,  their  experience  had  been  that  they  could  not 
have  a  public  school  longer  than  one  month  in  his  county. 

Q.  What  county  was  that  f — A.  That  was  in  the  county  of  Jefferson. 
One  and  a  half  months,  I  believe  it  was,  instead  of  one  month. 

Q.  I  will  ask  yoa,  however,  if  the  reports  of  the  oflScers — the  county 
superintendents  of  the  various  counties  embraced  in  the  report  of  the 
sux)erintendent  of  education  of  the  State — do  not  show  that  there  were 
more  schools  in  the  State,  and  for  a  longer  time,  than  there  were  for  any 
year  previous  in  several  years  ! — A.  I  certainly  understood  the  promise 
to  be  given  both  upon  the  hustings  by  democratic  speakers  and  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  education  in  the  State  that  such  would  be  the 
fact ;  but  I  say  that  my  understanding  is  that  when  it  has  been  brought 
into  practice,  the  fact  has  become  developed  that  these  promises  have 
not  been  realized ;  that  in  practice,  they  cannot  teach  the  schools  so 
long  a  time  as  under  the  republican  rule. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  have  read  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  education  of  the  State,  made  to  the  legislature  of  1876  ! — A.  This 
last  year! 

Q.  Yes,  sir. — A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  The  law,  as  it  existed  before,  made  the  scholastic  year  from  the 
1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  September ;  and  I  will  ask  you  in  that 
connection  if  the  law  did  not  change  that — making  it  from  the  1st  of 
January  to  the  1st  of  January ;  and  if  the  construction  put  upon  that 
law  in  some  of  the  counties  was  not  that  there  must  be  an  interregnum 
from  the  1st  of  September  until  January,  and  that  the  public  schools 
for  the  scholastic  year  are  now  going  on  in  those  counties  and  being 
taught !  I  refer  to  Lauderdale,  Bolivar,  Jefferson,  Washington,  and  one 
or  two  others,  where  I  believe  that  was  the  construction. — A.  My  atten- 
tion has  not  been  called  to  that  sufi&cently  to  answer  that  question  cor- 
rectly. 

Q.  Have  not  the  judicial  expenses  of  the  State  been  greatly  reduced 
since  the  democrats  have  got  into  power? — A.  That,  1  presume,  is  so  from 
the  simple  fact  that  the  number  of  chancellors  and  circuit  judges  has 
been  greatly  lessened. 

Q.  Have  not  their  salaries  also  been  reduced  ? — A.  Their  salaries,  too, 
have  been  reduced  to  some  extent ;  but  the  chief  reason  of  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  expense  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  circuit 
judges  and  chancellors.  But  this  law  for  the  reduction  was  passed  by 
a  republican  legislature. 
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Q.  Wben! — A.  It  was  in  the  legislature  of  1874,  I  presume,  submit- 
tiDg  the  question  to  the  people  as  to  lessening  the  number  of  chancellors 
and  judges. 

Q.  Did  not  that  apply  only  to  the  language  of  the  constitution  in  re- 
gard to  the  chancory-court  districts  and  not  to  the  judges  t — A,  Perhaps 
that  may  be  so.    Ko,  my  recollection  is  that  it  applied  to  both. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  how  long  you  have  been  a  republican  ? — A.  I  have 
been  actively  participating  with  the  republican  party  only  about  three 
years,  I  believe. 

Q.  Prior  to  that  time  were  you  not  a  democrat,  and  in  the  canvasses 
where  you  took  an  active  part,  were  you  not  what  was  considered  a  bit- 
ter democrat ! — A.  I  think  I  was.  1  think  I  was  a  democrat  of  the  ex- 
treme type  up  to  the  time  the  democratic  party  assumed  the  phase  of 
bulldozers  and  political  regulators,  and  then  I  changed  my  tactics  and 
have  been  a  very  bitter  opponent  of  them  ever  since. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  ever  heard  a  more  bitter,  sarcastic  speech 
delivered  by  any  democrat  than  was  your  own  speecb,  for  instance, 
when  you  had  a  joint  discussion  with  Oaplain  Fisher  in  Brandon, 
in  1869  f— A.  I  expect  so.  In  fact,  one  could  scarcely  retain  his  position 
well  in  the  democratic  party  without  he  assumed  tbat  character.  I  was 
a  democrat  at  that  time,  and  went  the  full  democratic  scope. 

By  Mr.  Pease  : 

Q.  You  were  cross-examined  with  reference  to  your  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  to  the  character  of  the  late  election.  I  think  you  have  stated 
that  you  were  the  assistant  United  States  district  attorney  f — A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  I  desire  to  ask  you  whether  there  have  been  any  indictments  foand 
in  the  recent  term  of  the  United  States  court  for  violation  of  the  election- 
laws  ;  and,  if  so,  you  may  state  the  number  of  indictments. — A.  Yes, 
sir ;  there  have  been  some  fifty-six  indictments,  I  believe,  found  in  the 
United  States  court  for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi  for  political 
ofifenses. 

Q.  Since  the  election  ? — A.  Since  the  election. 

By  Mr.  McCaskill  : 

Qk  I  will  ask  you  if  there  were  fifty-six  indictments,  or  fifty-six  names 
included  in  the  indictments? — A.  Fifty-six  persons  were  indicted ; yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  not  the  oflSces  of  the  State,  the  county  sheriffs  and  the 
county  board  of  supervisors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  appoint  the  grand  jurors 
under  the  State  law,  or  a  very  large  majority  of  those  offices  in  the  State, 
filled  by  republicans  in  1875,  and  did  they  not  hold  those  offices  until 
the  first  of  January,  1876  ! — A.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  true.  You  do  not  mean 
the  United  States  grand  juries? 

Q.  No;  the  State  juries  and  county  juries. — A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  there  is  not  a  very  severe  and  rigid  State  law  on 
registration,  and  if  the  judge  is  not  required  to  give  that  State  law,  in 
his  charge,  to  the  grand  juries  ? — A.  I  recollect  that  there  is  some  Law 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  indictments  for  political  offenses  after  the 
election  of  1875  in  the  State  courts  while  these  republicans  were  in 
office! — ^A.  No;  I  am  not  aware  of  any.  I  do  not  think  the  State 
courts  took  cognizance  of  anything  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  this  to  be  the  law  of  the  State  ! 

2536.  If  any  person  shall  anlawfuUy  disturb  any  election  for  any  public  office  in  thii 
State,  such  person  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and,  on  convictioQ,  may  be  fined  not  ex- 
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ceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  hoth ;  and  if  the 
retuming-officer  shall  willfully  fail  to  report  to  the  district  attorney  any  offender  against 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  he  shall  be  liable  to  indictment,  and,  on  conviction,  may  be 
fined  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars. 

A.  I  understaud  that  to  be  the  law. 

Q.  Is  not  section  2546  still  the  law  in  Mississippi  ? 

If  any  registrar,  appointed  by  law  to  register  voters,  shall  intentionally  refuse  or  neglect 
to  register  any  voter  entftled  to  registration,  or  register  any  voter  not  entitled  to  registra- 
tion, ne  shall  be  punished,  on  conviction,  by  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  not  less  than 
one  year  nor  more  than  three  years. 

A.  That  is  certainly  so ;  that  is  the  law. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you  if  you  know  of  any  indictments  or  prosecutions  un- 
der this  State  law  in  the  State  ! — A.  jS'one  in  the  world,  because  these 
officers  of  election  contend,  and  with  some  degree  of  justice,  too,  that 
they  are  simply  acting  under  the  regular  registration-law  when  they 
refuse  these  men  registration.  They  contend,  and,  I  think,  with  some 
truth,  that  they  are  violating  no  law  when  the  language  of  the  law  says 
that  the  party  applying  shall  be  required  to  state  in  what  portion  of  the 
district  he  resides.  They  have  with  some  reason  contended  that  this 
gives  them  the  privilege  of  asking  the  question,  what  township,  section, 
and  range  they  live  in  5  therefore  they  would  not  be  subject  to  any  in- 
dictment. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  prosecution  being  instituted  against  an 
officer  there  after  the  elections  of  1875  or  1876  for  a  violation  of  any 
section  of  this  election-law  of  Mississippi ! — A.  No,  I  believe  not,  for  the 
very  reason  that  I  have  given  in  my  former  answer. 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  yon  with  regard  to  the  military  companies,  and  es- 
pecially the  one  of  which  General  Smith  was  captain,  in  Brandon.  I 
will  ask  you  if  that  company  was  armed  ! — A.  I  cannot  say.  I  only 
know  this,  that  I  know  it  was  a  company,  and  Captain  Smith  was  in 
command ;  that  I  saw  a  dispatch  from  him  to  Governor  Ames,  tendering 
the  services  to  Governor  Ames  of  the  militia.  I  should  suppose  they 
were  armed  from  that. 

Q.  Did  not  Captain  Smith  apply  at  the  same  time  for  arms  ? — A.  Not 
in  the  dispatch.    He  may  have  written  so ;  possibly  he  did. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  the  fact  that  after  the  Clinton  riot,  and  when 
Wilbum's  and  Caldwell's  companies  were  being  organized  at  Jackson, 
and  when  Governor  Ames  had  called  out  the  militia,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing in  Brandon  at  which  a  militia  company  was  organized,  assuming 
the  name  of  the  old  company  they  had  there  before  the  war,  '^  The 
Bankin  Guards,"  and  that  General  Smith  was  elected  captain,  and 
Major  Henry,  myself,  and  some  others  were  elected  to  the  other  offices, 
and  that  we  at  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  meeting  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  call  on  Governor  Ames  for  arms  and  to  tender  our  services  to 
him,  not  only  for  duty  in  Bankin  County,  but  in  any  place  he  saw  proper 
to  order  us  in  the  State  ? — A.  I  do  not  know  the  circumstances.  No 
doubt  they  were  as  you  state  them,  but  I  was  but  little  about  Brandon 
at  that  time,  and  do  not  know  the  circumstances.  I  only  knew  of  the 
organization  of  the  company ;  that  much  and  no  more. 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  the  company  did  or  did  not  have  any  meet- 
ings after  that,  having  received  no  answer  from  Governor  Ames  ? — A. 
I  do  not  know  as  to  that. 
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Washington,  March  3, 1877. 
George  C.  McKee  sworn  and  examined. 

By  Mr.  Teller  :         ^ 

Qaestion.  ^Where  do  yon  reside  ? — Answer.  At  Jackson,  Miss. 

Q.  How  long  have  yoa  resided  there  I — A.  Four  or  five  years ;  and  in 
Mississippi  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Q.  Have  yoa  held  any  pablic  office  in  Mississippi  ?  If  so,  state 
what. — A.  I  was  a  register  in  bankruptcy,  a  member  of  the  constita- 
tional  convention  that  prepared  the  present  constitution,  and  a  member 
of  Congress  for  three  terms. 

Q.  For  six  years  f — A.  Fur  six  years. 

Q.  Of  what  State  are  yon  a  native  ! — A.  Illinois. 

Q.  What  is  and  has  been  the  public  sentiment  of  Mississippi,  to  yoar 
knowledge  ! — A.  I  wish  to  state,  in  relation  to  the  public  sentiment  of 
Mississippi,  that  denunciation  and  abuse  are  not  new,  and  have  been 
resorted  to  not  because  of  misgovernment  and  high  taxation  by  rej^Qb- 
licans,  but  because  of  intense  hostility  to  republican  principles  aod 
negro  suffrage.  At  the  first  election,  in  December,  1867,  the  democratic 
whites  generally  staid  away  from  the  polls  and  denounced  those  who 
did  go.  I  read  an  extract  from  the  Vicksburgh  Times  of  that  date, 
(December,  1867,)  which  will  show  the  animus  of  the  opposition  : 

STAY  AWAY  FROM  THE  POLLS. 

We  again  ursre  every  decent  white  man,  every  honorable  grentlemaa  of  tho  Caae«^ 
race,  to  avoid  General  Ord's  election  as  he  would  pestilence  and  a  prison.  As  this  idrke 
does  not  apply  to  and  is  not  intended  for  the  white  sneaks  of  the  Lojal  League,  we  sball  ex- 
pect the  last-named  despicable  vermin  oat  in  all  their  strength. 

After  the  election  the  same  paper  published  the  following : 

THE  IMMORTAL  EIGHT. 

We  are  gpratified  to  be  able  to  announce  to  the  readers  of  the  Times  that  at  the  coart-hoose 
yesterday,  the  only  place  open  to  the  whole  people,  there  were  cast  the  votes  of  eig^bt  peo- 
ple only.  We  tried  to  get  the  names  of  the  interesting  sneaks  who  Toted,  but  failed,  tboSif li 
the  Times  office  was  and  is  ready  to  pay  a  dollar  for  ue  name  of  each  voter. 

That  is  from  that  same  democratic  paper.  The  article  goes  on  to  say 
they  will  secore  the  names,  to  show  that  there  were  only  eight  sadi 
^<  cowards,  sconndrels,  sneakSt  and  dogs  in  the  city." 

Some  time  later,  but  before  the  republicans  had  enacted  a  single  law, 
the  same  paper  (the  Times)  published  the  following  editorial  ander  the 
caption  of  **  A  good  resolution :" 

The  democratic  club  of  Marlon,  Alabama,  recently  adopted  onanimously  the  foDowiof 
resolution : 

**  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  dab,  in  their  social  intercourse,  will  not  recc^iutt 
any  man  as  a  gentleman  or  a  friend  of  his  country  who  may  accept  any  appointmeDt  to 
office  under  the  reconstruction  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.'' 

This  resolution  is  good  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  •  *  *  Between  ihs  white  men 
of  the  South  and  the  advocates  of  negro  suffrage,  there  should  be  a  deep  ditch,  a  lugh  wall 
and  these  obstacles  should  be  as  fixed  as  fate  and  as  impassable  as  the  gulf  which  sepanted 
Dives  from  Lazarus  when  the  former  was  in  hell.  They  should  be  made  to  feel  that  thej  are 
despicable  outcasts,  cut  off  from  all  human  fellowship  and  sympathy.  Between  than  and  bs 
there  can  be  nothing  but  hostility,  eternal  and  undying,  and  there  is  not  a  murderer  or  a  thief 
in  the  world  for  whom  we  have  not  more  respect  than  we  have  for  the  vagabonds  who  seek 
to  impose  negro  rule  upon  the  pe  )ple  of  the  South. 

This  was  then  the  common  sentiment  of  the  democratic  press  and 
democratic  orators.  They  denounced  the  friends  of  reconstruction.  They 
used  the  same  language  of  defamation,  the  same  threats  that  they  do 
noTi',  and  they  employed  the  term  "  carpet-baggers,'^  and  denounced  all 
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northern  settlers  as  such,  and  as  thieves,  scoundrels,  and  jail-birds,  just  as 
they  do  now,  before  the  republican  party  had  enacted  a  single  law. 

A  little  later  the  convention  called  by  Congress  to  frame  the  const!- 
tation  met  at  Jackson.  A  slight  tax  was  attempted  to  be  raised,  only 
enough  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  convention. 

This  was  also  met  by  threats  of  resistance.  As  indicating  the  feeling 
about  that  time,  I  submit  the  following  clippings  from  democratic  papers : 

THREATS  OF  VTOLEKCE. 

We  can't  pay  for  stealing^  any  longer.    We  hAd  rather  pay  for  war. — {Forest  RegisUr  of 
October  31,  1868.) 

We  are  opposed  to  lynch  law  nnder  ordinary  circumstances ;  we  want  to  see  peace  and 
harmony  prevail  once  more  in  this  State,  bat  we  are  not  willing  to  submit  to  every  outrage 
and  indignity  these  pimps  of  hell  are  attempting  to  force  upon  us,  and  unless  it  is  stopp^, 
and  that  speedily,  we  will  favor  the  hanging  of  the  thieves  and  perjurers  at  once  as  the  only 

means  of  saving  us  from  utter  ruin. — (Brandon  (MUs,)  Republican  of  November  23,  1871.) 

* 

One  good  fighter  and  another  good  thinker  might  do  wonders  for  our  enemies  in  the 
coming  contest.  The  party  is  a  cowardly,  currish  set,  one  reason  why  the  negroes  are  quit- 
ting them.  The  colored  people  despise  a  white  man  that  is  a  coward.— (Forest  Register  of 
AprU  lb,  1871.) 

"  P.   €."— POLE-CAT  CONVENTION. 

There  appears  to  be  a  unanimous  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  to 
resist  the  payment  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  P.  C.  convention  of  our  State.  We  are  sat- 
isfied that  there  is  no  law  to  compel  us  to  pay  it,  and  we  don*t  suppose  any  one  is  fool  enough 
to  pay  it  unless  compelled  by  law  ox.  bayonets.^ Forest  (Miss.)  Register y  1863.) 

General  Gillem  has  promulgated  an  order  enforcing  the  collection  of  the  tax  levied  by  the 
State  military,  reconstruction,  scalawag  convention.  The  day  has  passed  when  edicts  from 
district  satraps  frighten  honest  people.  There  is  no  power  on  earth,  far  less  in  this  military 
district,  to  force  these  people  to  submit  to  any  such  robbery. — (Kosciusko  Chronicle,  1869.) 

All  we  know  positively  about  the  matter  is  that  if  Congress  does  declare  Eggleston  gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  hell  will  he  inaugurated  at  once,  and  the  peace  and  quiet  that  now  reigns 
throughout  our  borders  will  give  way  to  rapine  and  murder, — (Brandon  Republican,  February 
4,  1869.) 

The  democratic  party,  if  it  wishes  to  survive  the  contest  for  the  right,  must  meet  force  by 
force.  We  advise  and  advocate  this  course.  If  we  must  have  a  struggle  let  the  crisis  be 
memorable. — (Lexington  (Miss,)  Advertiser,  March,  1868.) 

If  we  of  Mississippi  are  forced  into  the  *'  best  government  the  world  ever  saw,"  under  the 
constitution  framed  oy  that  band  of  northern  thieves  and  southern  negroes,  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  a  second  edition  of  hell  organized  here,  with  old  Brindle  Buzzard  Eggleston 
as  the  principal  recruiting-officer.  The  simple  fact  that  such  a  low-flungv  villainous-looking, 
and  presumptuous  upstart  as  Eggleston,  a  stranger  and  an  associate  of  Loyal  League  ne- 
groes, should  force  himself  into  the  gubernatorial  chair  against  the  expressed  wish  of  almost 
everv  white  man  in  the  State,  would  raise  a  little  hell  in  the  breast  of  every  man  who  has  a 
spark  of  manhood  left. — (Brandon  Republican,  January  14, 1869.) 

Old  Puritan  Sumner  has  introduced  a  bill  in  the  United  States  Senate  imposing  a  penalty 
of  two  years*  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  on  persons  who  attempt  to  exercise  official  func- 
tions in  violation  of  the  fourteenth  amendment.  We  must  swiulow  the  (d)am-nasty  oath 
or  give  up  our  offices  to  Massachusetts  Yankees.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned  thev  may  have 
them  all,  but  we  would  advise  them  to  keep  within  doors  when  they  come  here  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  the  open  air  of  this  section  is  unhealthy  for  people  raised  in  that  region. — (Brandon 
(Miss,)  Republican,  June  21, 1869.) 

The  President  has  ordered  two  more  regiments  of  Yankee  blue-coats  from  the  western 
frontier  to  the  Southern  States.  The  savages,  it  is  true,  are  burning  a  few  houses,  murder- 
ing a  few  women  and  children,  and  scalping  a  few  white  men  almost  every  day ;  but  what 
or  that  7  Carpet-bag  official  thieves  must  oe  protected,  negroes  must  be  allowed  to  steal, 
rebels  must  be  punished  for  presuming  to  defend  their  families,  white  men  must  be  forced 
to  educate  the  children  of  the  black  vagabonds  who  are  too  lazy  to  work  ;  the  escaped  con- 
victs from  New  England  penitentiaries  and  western  jails  must  be  kept  in  office,  and  money 
enough  must  be  stolen  from  southern  rebels  to  re-elect  Grant  to  the  Presidency  in  1872. — 
(Brandon  (Miss.)  Republican,  March,  1871.) 
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THAT  SENATE  SCENE. 

It  was  a  good  tbiog !  It  was  a  proper  thinfl^ !  It  was  a  delightful  scene  to  see  and  bar 
that  loasy  and  cowardly  epoon-thief — the  chief  scab  upon  the  country^s  diseased  bodr- 
denounced,  as  he  was  last  week,  by  Garrett  Davis«  of  Kentucky,  as  a  **  d  d  scooDdreL' 
Davis  has  vindicated  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  in  this  denunciation.  Butler  wa§  let- 
ting impudent  enough  to  make  some  claims  to  respectability  until  this  eternal  check.  Kav 
let  Dim  gOf  with  a  baser  mark  than  ever  disgraced  Cain  upon  his  fool  person.  Heiaie 
most  contemptible  and  contemned  man  in  America,  the  leading^  blackg^uard,  thte£  Moi 
master  cowara  of  tbe  century.  There  is  but  one  comfort  left  him — there  is  no  hell  forluB- 
Butler  is  too  mean  to  go  to  that  place.  He  must  be  annihilated. — {Forest  RtgitUr^  ApfH, 
1871.) 

HOKACE  GREELEY  IN  1871. 

One  of  our  contemporaries  wishes  to  know  why  it  is  that  Horace  Greeley  spoke  so  ftT<?- 
ably  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Texas  and  so  disparaging-ly  of  Mississippi,  when  it  if 
known  and  acknowledged  everywhere  that  Mississippi  is  mach  the  most  quiet  of  tbe  tre 
States.  The  question  is  very  easily  answered.  Horace  is  a  fiill>blooded  Yankee,  and  alvtjs 
has  sold  his  opinions  for  money,  and  the  State  of  Texas  paid  him  $500  for  making  tkem  ib 
agricultural  speech,  (f  Mississippi  had  i^iven  him  a  check  far  a  thousand  dollars  he  wetli 
have  sworn  that  she  teas  more  loyal  than  Massachusetts. — {Brandon  {Miss.)  Repmblieau  Jwm. 
1871.) 

OPINIONS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

The  southern  people  will  never  follow  the  crazy  God-and-moralitj,  negro-worshipiof. 
spoon-stealing,  w lute-man-hating,  outside-of-the-Uonstitution-standin^,  biack-and-wkitt- 
blood-mixing,  women-crowing,  baby- strangling,  c-e-o-w-pronouncing^,  .hell-deserving,  Nev- 
England-Yankee-clock-peddimg,  chicken-stealing,  box-ankled,  bandy-shanked,  roosd- 
shouldered,  hypercritical,  canting,  psalm-singing,  cowardly,  cut-throat,  slandering,  ml^. 
slimy-mouthed,  onion-eating,  whisky-dnnking,  sausage-stuffing  scoundrels. — (lmks{Mitt.) 
GazetU,  1869.) 

The  Brandon  (Miss.)  Republican,  for  January  21, 1869,  says :  *'  Our  advice  to  psmisis. 
never  to  buy  a  school  book  written  by  a  New  England  Gk>d-and-morality  negnhcqulitj 
Puritan.  *  *  *  ^         *  •  •  Better  let  jfour  ekildrem  gme  wp  is 

ignorance  than  to  have  Puritan  ideas  instilled  into  their  young  minds.** 

Even  white-skinned  Boston  girls  have  been  married  to  negro  men  during  thepsstmr, 
and  it  is  now  confidently  expected  that  the  next  generation  will  be  a  decided  improretasit 
on  the  Butler  breed  of  dogs. — (Brandon  {Miss.)  Republican^  June  8,  1871.) 

We  believe  it  to  be  our  duty  to  hunt  up,  expose,  and  denounce  this  rascality  of  the  thierifif 
villains,  and  though  it  is  an  unpleasant  task  we  intend  to  continue  it  as  long  as  oar  Sate  is 
cursed  with  the  presence  of  the  northern  scum  who  have  escaped  from  the  jails  sik]  p«u* 
teutiaries  of  New  England  and  come  here  to  rob  both  black  and  white  people.^  ^ro^ 
{Miss.)  Republican^  September  7, 1871.) 

''Massachusetts  has  more  papers  and  more  drunken  men  than  any  other  three  States  in  tk 
Union." — (Exchange.) 

And  you  might  have  added  more  spoon-tbieves,  watch-thieves,  piano -thieves,  UiutN 
States  Treasury  thieves  of  every  grade,  more  political  preachers,  more  reverend  blick£Ti*nl«i 
more  psalm-singing  hypocrites,  more  men  in  petticoats  and  women  in  pants,  more  freMoriss, 
spiritualism,  and  niggerism,  more  vice  and  less  virtue,  more  politicians  and  fewer  pstriots, 
more  republicans  and  fewer  friends  of  the  African,  more  women  with  false  teeth,  (use  h^. 
false  calves,  false  ejeB^  and  false  bosoms,  more  children  who  never  knew  their  ^hers,  taa 
more  people  who  think  they  are  no  better  than  negroes,  than  in  any  five  other  States  in  tbi 
Union. — {Brandon  {Miss.)  Republican^  February  11,  1869.) 

I  think  this  is  enough  to  show  the  early  sentiments  of  the  democrats 
of  Mississippi,  and  I  will  only  add  this  poetic  geoi : 

The  northern  vagabonds  which  infest  our  land  will  ere  long  be  seen  skulking  back  to  t^» 
place  from  whence  they  came — that  lovely  country  of  hickory  hams  and  wooden  nutmefs— 
accompanied  by  a  few  southern  renegades  who  have  rendered  themselves  extremely  odioiU 
to  former  friends  by  aiding  and  abetting  in  their  villainy.  And  when  these  boot-licks  (A 
tyranny  sneak  back,  carpet-bag  in  hand,  and  think  of  the  ghost  of  old  John  Brown  march- 
ing on,  we  ask  t|iem  to  think  oT  us  as  a  people — 

What  hates  tbe  Cotton  Mather  and  the  Roger  Williams  stock. 

That  dirty  pile  of  hell's  manure  first  dumped  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

—{Panola  {Miss.)  Ster.) 

As  showing  the  continuance  of  this  feeling  by  the  democratic  presSt 
I  submit  the  following.  Eight  here  I  wish  to  add  that  if  these  partj 
organs  are  claimed  not  to  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  democrw? 
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it  is  their  fault,  uot  mine.  After  the  editorial  in  the  Westville  News, 
saying  that  "  if  we  cannot  vote  the  negro  down  we  can  knock  him  down 
and  the  result  will  be  the  same,"  had  attracted  atti^ntion  at  the  North, 
I  heard  moderate  democrats  say  that  was  going  too  far,  bat  I  also  know 
that  since  that  time  that  editor  has  been  elected  by  the  democracy  to 
represent  his  county  in  the  legislature. 

SECESSION  RIGHT. 

But  while  we  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  the  rif^ht  of  secession  as  a  weapon  of 
protection  from  the  ucurpations  of  the  General  Government,  we  do  not,  and  we  never  will, 
surrender  our  belief  in  tne  leprality  of  that  right.  We  do  not  and  we  never  will  admit  that 
it«  exercise  was  a  crime. — {Okolona^  Aliss.,  Southern  States,  September  13,  1876.) 

CHOCTAW  COUNTY  (MISS.)  DEMOCRATIC  RESOLUTIONS,  SEPTEMBER,  1871. 

Resolved,  Ttat  we  do  this  day  organize  in  the  interest  of  our  State,  and  deem  it  our  first 
duty,  if  possible,  to  deliver  her  from  her  despotic  rule  which  the  radical  party  has,  under  the 
name  of  republican,  but  by  fraud  and  corruption,  forced  upon  her  patient  but  unwilling 
people. 

Resolved^  That  the  policy  of  the  radical  party  since  the  close  of  the  civil  war  has  been 
subversive  of  the  Constitution  and  destructive  of  the  rights  of  States  and  of  individuals. 

Resolved^  That  reviewing  it  in  this  light,  we  do  not  recognize  this  policy,  or  any  part  of 
it,  as  permanent  or  irreversible,  but  look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  patriotism,  good  sense, 
and  love  of  liberty  of  the  American  people  shall  prompt  them  to  abrogate  this  policy  by 
constitutional  means  and  return  to  the  old  land-marks  ot  State>rights,  constitutional  liberty, 
and  the  supremacy  of  inteUigence  over  ignorance. 

Resolvedj  That  the  leading  measures  of  the  radical  State  government  meet  with  our  un- 
qualified condemnation,  and  should  be  immediately  repealed  ;  among  which  we  enumerate 
the  railroad  subsidies,  the  free-school  law,  the  compulsory  mingling  of  whites  and 
negroes  in  public  conveyances. 

Let  unanimity  of  sentiment  pervade  the  minds  of  men.  Let  invincible  determination  be 
depicted  on  every  countenance.  Send  forth  from  our  deliberate  assembly  ofUte  ISth  the  soul- 
stirring  announcement  that  Alississippians  shall  rule  Mississippi  though  the  heavens  fall. 
Then  toill  iroe,  irretrievable  tooe,  betide  the  radical  tatterdemalions.  Hit  them  hip  and  thigh^ 
everywhere,  and  at  all  tinies,  CARRY  THE  ELECTION,  PEACEABLY  IF  WE  CAN,  FORCIBLY 
IF  WE  MUST.— (Fazoo  Democrat  of  Septendter,  1875.) 

In  humble  imitation  of  the  great  exemplar,  (Scinio, )  boys,  we  will  leave  Mr.  Lamar  and 
his  sort  of  cautious  and  tame  men  as  a  sort  of  **home  guard,"  and  step  across  and  carry 
the  war  into  Africa,  and  there  defend  the  (democratic)  platform.  If  any  charge  you  with 
being  untrue  to  democracy  because  vou  have  stepped  acrosa  the  platform  to  go  for  its  ene- 
mies, tell  'em  to  follow  you  into  Auica  and  see  bow  you  make  the  wool  fly  tor  it. — ( Meri- 
dian Mercury,  1875.) 

If  you  *' want  to  be  an  angel,  and  with  the  angels  stand,"  just  tell  a  South  Carolinian 
that  his  grandfather  was  a  tory,  or  an  honest  Mississippi  boy  that  his  father  is  a  radical. — 
Brandon  Republieanf  May  23,  187*^. 

The  Meridian  (Miss.)  Mercury  of  August  27, 1872,  gives  out  this  sig- 
uiticaiit  threat,  the  italics  being  its  ow,n*: 

PREPARATIOXS  FOR  MISCHIEF. 

The  few  white  men  in  this  county  who  are  giving  their  countenance  and  assistance  to  the 
negro  population  to  go  off  by  themselves  and  have  their  separate  political  organizations  in 
strict  negro  exclusiveness,  purposely,  pointedly,  and  offensively  avoiding  all  meetings  by 
whites  for  consultation  and  debates  upon  the  political  topics  of  the  presidential  canvass,  and 
treating  with  rude  contempt  all  overtures  of  peace,  reconciliation,  and  good- will  upon  the 
basis  of  the  recognition  and  maintenance  of  their  equal  rights,  are  making  the  preparations 
for  dire  mischief  and  they  know  it.  It  was  precisely  this  sort  of  men  who,  by  the  en- 
couragement they  gave  the  negro  population  of  Meridian  and  vicinity  to  mee(  in  their  sepa- 
rate conclaves,  often  in  the  night-time,  and  mostly  out  of  view  of  the  white  population, 
where  race  distinctiveness  and  race  animosities  were  cultivated,  and  the  enthusiasm  which 
numbers  excite  added,  who  are  I'esponsible  for  the  feeling  of  disquiet  with  an  ever-present 
sense  of  insecurity  that  oppressed  this  community  during  the  terrible  days  of  military  rule 
proper,  and  which  was  oorne  without  an  appeal  to  the  law  of  self-preservation  as,  we 
think,  it  wUl  never  be  borne  again. 
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THE  FIRST  SCENE  IX  THE  PLAY   OP   VIOLENCE. 

Below  we  give  a  list  of  the  presidents  of  tbe  negro  clubs  in  this  constj.  In  the  cemt 
election  these  most  be  markid  men.  We  request  every  beat  conimittee  to  ^ave  this  liit  k 
future  reference. — {Columbus  Index^  August,  1875.) 

PUBLIC  MEN  TRADUCED. 

For  several  years  the  American  citizens  suffered  under  the  in^mons  tyranny  of  Lincoln,  &d 
Stanton,  and  Seward.  All  the  history  of  America  does  not  show  us  three  such  soulless  di» 
pots  ;  ghouls  who  rode  roughshod  over  the  liberties,  the  rights,  and  the  privileges  of  tk 
American  people ;  who  made  justice  a  mockery ;  who  ruined  many  a  citizen  in  the  btstik 
and  who  shaclded  the  prees,  whose  freedom  is  guaranteed  by  the  Conatitntion.  Each  of  then 
three  has  gone  to  his  final  account — the  first  killed  in  a  theater  on  Good  Friday  night;  tk 
second  committed  suicide  to  rid  himself  of  his  conscience,  and  tbe  third  permitted  to  die  it 
his  home  in  Auburn.  Ood  grant  this|country  may  never  have  another  such  a  trio. — (flcv- 
borough  (Miss.)  Democrat^  November  9, 1872.) 

There  alwavs  was  too  many  dogs  in  this  country,  and  since  the  surrender  we  hsre  hid 
an  influx  of  the  Puritan  breed  that  is  very  annoying.  They  don't  get  o«ad  much,  hat  tbej 
steal  everything  thev  come  across,  and  their  noses  were  built  expressly  for  smelling  oat 
hidden  treasure.  Shot-guns  are  best  to  use  on  this  breed,  bat  the  four- legged  fellows  as 
be  dispatched  with  strychnine." — Brandon  {Miss.)  RepuhlicaH^  JuneG^  1872. 

We  have  had  turbulence  and  riot  here  in  tbe  South,  to  be  sure,  but  they  came  mos:]; 
of  the  stimulating  process  of  Government  petting,  and  the  incendiary  influence  of  bnre&a 
and  other  agents  oi  mischief,  not  omitting  those  she-devils  of  quesiionabU  rirtutf  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  bureau  in  the  South,  to  wit,  the  '*  iparma.*^ — Meridian  Merctrf, 
October  22.  1872. 

**  Thieves,  forgers,  pimps,  pnrps,  and  Puritans  generMy^  had  better  hunt  their  boles,  ii 
they  don't  want  to  be  skinned  alive.  Colonel  McArdle  has  few  equals  as  a  newspajt^r 
writer.'* — Brandon  {Miss.)  Republican^  February  12,  1874. 

PHILADELPHIA  DENOUNCED. 

Look  at  the  radical  majority  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia — once  called  the  cradle  of  lib- 
erty— Heaven  save  the  mark — the  city  of  brotherly  love ;  the  home  of  the  peace  society ; 
the  home  of  our  **  Friends*' — God  help  us — the  Quakers ;  of  the  psalm-sin^ng,  nasal-twioff^ 
Methodists  and  other  Puritans — hell  is  full  of  such  Puritans  and  hypocrites :  in  this  eitj  of 
brotherly  love,  of  churches  and  spires  and  steeples,  of  charitable  institutions,  ooU^e&i 
and  all  the  marks  of  civilization — in  this  city  of  Philadelphia,  there  is  hatred,  isslice^ 
spleen^  and  venom  enough  in  the  hearts  of  her  people  against  the  people  of  the  Soatb  to 
inevitably  damn  the  whole  city,  if  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  rain  justice  upon  her  S8  He 
rained  fire  and  brimstone  upon  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  at  as  short  notice.  *  ' 
There  certainly  is  a  remedy,  if  our  people  only  nad  the  manliness  and  independence  to  use 
it.  In  matters  of  commerce  our  merchants  could  ignore  Philadelphia  utterly,  and  spend 
their  money  elsewhere. — Vicksburgh  Herald^  November  16,  1872. 

The  Brandon  Republican,  February,  1872,  says:  "The'  time  was  when  ereiy  ibsb  ia 
the  South  was  willing  to  fight  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  bat  that  time  hss 
passed.  They  will  not  fight  for  a  Government  that  disfranchises  their  best  and  purest  citi- 
zens ;  that  places  their  State  governments  in  the  hands  of  thieves  and  fools  ;  that  robs  thea 
of  their  liberties  and  their  property,  and  adds  insult  to  injury.  Remore  the  disabilities  of 
Jefferson  Davis,  Joseph  E.  Jolinston,  and  every  other  southern  gentleman  who  fought  i&4 
suffered  for  what  he  thought  right ;  call  back  the  army  of  thieves  you  sent  here  to  fill  oar 
offices ;  pension  the  maimed  southern  soldier  as  you  have  the  northern  soldier ;  remove  jooi 
standing  Army  from  our  soil ;  repeal  your  odious  Ku-Kluz  laws,  and  then  we  will  help  pa 
whip  the  British  lion  if  he  dares  encroach  upon  your  rights,  but  not  until  then.** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  of  the  best  men  ia  the  State  desire  im- 
migration. Our  soil  is  good,  the  climate  healthy,  and  in  most  respects 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  West.  Labor  can  be  better  rewarded.  Bat  1 
think  the  sentiments  above  expressed  have  kept  us  poor,  and  kept  cap- 
ital and  immigrants  out  of  the  State.  Here  are  two  or  three  extracts 
bearing  somewhat  upon  both  white  and  colored  immigration: 

During  the  past  week  about  two  hundred  colored  people  have  migrated  from  Raiherfw^* 
Tennessee,  to  Arkansas  and  Northern  Mississippi.  One  hnndred  and  fifly  had  their  wa; 
paid  by  a  negro  who  had  formerly  worked  amoug  them.     When  he  presented  himself  io  • 
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full  suit  of  cloth,  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pockets,  with  a  gold  fob-chain  and  a  heavj 
seal  dangliufr  from  his  vest-pocket,  displayed  a  big  roll  of  greenbacks,  and  said  **  Emigrate !" 
all  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  joined  in  the  chorus  and  went  West. — Nashville  American,  7th. 

Of  course  this  colored  man,  who  procured  the  negro  immigrants  for  Mississippi  and  Ar- 
kansas, was  furnished  bv  planters  with  the  **  greenbacks  "  which  constituted  the  moving 
power.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  planters  who  have  engaged  in  this  business,  when  the 
next  election  comes  on,  will  have  nothing  to  say  about  *'  negro  majorities"  and  the  terrors 
of  •*  negro  rule." — Clarion,  January  12, 1876. 

YANKEE  PIMPS  AND  SPIES. 

We  advise  our  friends  throughout  the  State  to  keep  an  eye  on  every  stranger,  aud  espe- 
cially everv  Yank,  who  makes  ois  appearance  in  their  midst.  The  whole  State  is  filled  with 
pimps  and  spies ;  some  of  whom  are  pretended  agents  for  sewing-machines,  book-houses, 
lightning-rod  companies,  insurance  companies,  &c.,  and  some  pretend  to  be  looking  for  loca- 
tions to  settle.  Some  are  State  and  some  Federal  spies  ;  all  are  thieves. — Brandon  Repub- 
lican, 

IMMIGRATION  DECLARED  A  CURSE. 

Every  negro  who  comes  into  the  State  of  Mississippi  is  a  curse,  every  one  that  leaves  a 
blessing.  It  is  directly  through  indolence  and  votes  that  we  see  our  noble  State  falling  into 
ruin,  and  yet  men's  cupidity,  not  their  judgment,  prompts  them  to  call  for  negro  immigrants. 
Bun  the  whita  line  and  save  your  State  and  estate. — Forest  Register, 

1  hold  in  my  band  a  copy  of  the  Forest  Register  of  September  15, 
1875.  Eight  above  the  list  of  the  democratic  candidates  for  election  it 
has  the  following : 

A  white  man  in  a  white  man's  place. 

A  black  man  in  a  black  man's  place. 

Each  according  to  the  **  eternal  fitness  of  things." 

Our  platform  for  candidates,  '*  The  Ten  Commandments." 

These  editorial  articles  I  find  in  this  single  issue  : 

A  negro  preacher  is  an  error  loci,  God  Almighty,  in  farming  out  his  privileges  to  man- 
kind, drew  a  line  as  to  qualifications. 

He  never  exacted  from  a  nation  or  tribe  an  impossibility.  As  was  the  mental  caliber,  so 
should  be  their  worship.  Does  any  sane  man  believe  the  negro  capable  of  comprehending 
the  ten  commandments  t  The  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  our  Saviour?  The  high 
moral  precepts  taught  from  the  temple  to  the  mount  ?  Every  effort  to  inculcate  these  great 
truths  out  tends  to  bestialize  his  nature,  and  bv  obfuscating  his  little  brain  unfits  him  for 
the  duties  assigned  him  as  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  >vater.  The  effort  makes  him  a 
demon  of  wild,  fanatical  destruction,  and  consigns  him  to  the  fatal  shot  of  the  white  man. 

DEAD    NEGROES. 

For  several  days  and  nights  there  has  been  here  a  kind  of  pandemonium  called  by  the 
negroes,  not  inaptly,  'stracted  meeting.  Several  hale,  stout,  buck  negroes,  worth  before  eman- 
cipation $1,500,  are  lying  now  the  fifth  or  the  sixth  day  in  a  cataleptic  state,  to  outward  ap- 
pearances dead.  The  pious  of  their  race  call  it  *'  lying  in  the  sepulcher,^*  The  preacher  and 
congregation  are  waiting  for  the  resurrection.  At  least  one  hundred  good  field-hands  have 
been  idle  all  this  week,  waiting  for  Christ  to  roll  off  the  lid  of  the  *'  sepulcher." 

Since  our  earliest  recollection  negro  preachers  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  all  insurrection- 
ary devilment  in  the  black  race.  Watch  the  negro  preachers.  They  are  all  anti-white. 
A  Christian  negro  exists  not  in  the  world.  Christian  religion  was  inaugurated  for  Caucasians. 

• 

'*  If  you  want  to  see  the  republican  column  move,  apply  the  democratic  lash." — ^£x. 
Yes,  that  used  to  be  so.      In  antebellum  times  the  column  made  good  time  in  old  massa's 
cotton  field  under  that  same  lash  they  need  so  much  now.  * 

Here  is  an  editorial  headed 

SEE  AFTER  THE  HOGS. 

Post-oak  and  hickory  are  hung  with  mast,  and  all  the  boss,  large  and  small,  will  get  fat 
if  Sambo  and  Long  Hungry  will  just  let  them  alone.  Our  advice  to  hog-raisers  is,  if  a  man 
is  found  under  very  suspicions  circumstances  in  the  woods,  drop  him,  and  let  the  buzzards 
hold  an  inquest  over  his  remains.  This  may  be  harsh,  but  it  is  the  only  way  to  raise  bogs. 
Besides,  the  buzzards  can  have  no  controversy  with  the  board  of  supervisors  about  their 
charges  for  the  inquest. 
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Before  the  war  I  do  not  think  such  advice  woald  be  given,  asking  the 
unceremonious  killing  of  slaves. 

As  showing  intolerance  against  whites  of  their  own  party  who  do  not 
work  and  vote  the  straight  ticket,  I  would  instance  the  fact  that  in 
Yicksburgh  and  other  places  voters  are  called  upon  daring  the  canvass 
to  vote  an  open  ticket.  The  following  notice,  signed  by  Hon.  T.  C. 
Catchings,  chairman  of  the  democratic  committee  in  Vicksburgh.  was 
published  in  the  Vicksburgh  Herald  a  few  days  before  election  : 

REGISTER  !    REGISTER  ! 

October  3 J,  1876. 

Editor  Herald  :  To-morrow  is  the  laat  day  for  registration.  The  countj  executire 
committee  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  secure  the  vote  of  this  coantj  for  the  democr&tic 
ticket.  There  are  several  hundred  white  voters  in  this  city  and  county  who  have  not  rejns- 
tered.  Without  rearistration,  no  one  will  be  allowed  to  vote.  If  the  democratic  ticket  is  de- 
feated, it  will  be  because  a  large  number  of  white  voters  have  not  registered.  The  commit- 
tee, therefore,  want  the  public  to  know  why  they  are  defeated,  if  such  should  be  the  case. 
Any  man  who  fails  to  register,  unless  absent  or  sick,  is  a  traitor  and  a  coward  ;  and  when 
the  registration  is  over  I  shall  have  the  names  of  all  persons  who  do  not  register  published, 
so  that  the  public  can  know  its  enemies.   To-morrow  will  be  the  last  day. 

T.  C.  CATCHINGS. 
Chairman  Democratic  Committu. 

I  will  also  read  an  article  headed  '<  Let  us  look  back  to  the  past:'' 

[Herald,  January  16.] 
LET  US   LOOK   BACK   TO  THE   PAST. 

As  there  are  a  few  individuals  in  this  city  who  are  anxious  to  make  an  official  bond  for 
Peter  Crosby,' our  pretended  sheriff,  it  may  be  well  enough  for  them  to  look  back  three  rears 
and  learn  something  of  the  sentiments  of  this  community.  On  the  evening  of  the  ^d  of 
November,  1871,  one  of  the  largest  political  meetings  ever  assembled  in  this  city  met  at  the 
skating-rink  on  Crawford  street.  General  Wirt  Adams  presided ;  Thomas  Racket  and 
Charles  Prine  acted  as  vice-presidents,  and  A.  J.  Conklin  and  G.  K.  Burchett  served  as  sec- 
retaries. Messrs.  H.  S.  Fulkerson,  J.  J.  Cowan,  John  McHugh,  L.  A.  Moss,  H.  H.  Miller, 
J.  y.  K.  Cramer,  John  McMurray,  Richard  F.  Beck,  £d.  Ryan,  and  Thomas  Trainer  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  draught  resolutions.  The  committee  reported  a  series  of  resolations, 
all  of  which  were  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice.  Among  those  thus  unanimoaslj 
adopted  we  find  the  following : 

Resolved,  That  hereafter  we  discountenance,  and  regard  as  political  traitors  and  enemies  t$ 
this  community,  those  of  our  people  who,  from  any  motive,  make  or  assist,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  official  bonds  for  radical  officers  when  elected  to  office. 

The  resolutions  adopted  on  the  evening  of  November  2,  1871,  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
the  people  of  Vicksburgh,  represent  their  sentiments  to-day.  Nineteen  out  of  ereTj  twenty 
white  men  in  Warren  County  stand  to-day  where  they  stood  more  than  three  years  ago. 
They  reiterate  now  what  they  said  then,  and  they  will  discountenance  and  regard  as  enemies 
to  this  community  **  any  man  or  set  of  men  who,  from  any  motive,  make,  assist,  or  cause  to 
be  made,"  an  official  bond  for  Peter  Crosby.  The  gentlemen  who  are  trying  to  make  a  bond 
for  Crosby  may  as  well  desist.  In  the  first  place  he  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  sheriff ;  and 
he  men  who  make  a  bond  for  the  lying  scoundrel  will  only  bring  upon  themselves  the  con- 
.empt  of  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  this  community. 

I  find  in  the  Vicksburgh  Herald  of  November  1,1876,  such  short  arti- 
cles as  these : 

Wife,  don*t  kiss  your  husband  if  he  hasn't  registered. 

A  little  five-year  old  democrat  refused  to  be  petted  by  his  father  yesterday  because  he  was 
told  that  the  paternal  parent  hadnH  registered. 

Tell  me,  dearest,  can  you  not  reciprocate  my  unquenchable  love  ?  Can  you  not  smile  en- 
couragingly upon  met  **No,  sir-ee;  not  until  you*ve  registered,  so  that  you  can  vote  for 
Tilden  and  Hendricks,  and  Chalmers.'* 

It  is  claimed  that  colored  republicans  resort  to  such  practices. 
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In  1873,  the  Hinds  County  (Mississippi)  Gazette  published  nearly  half 
a  column  favoring  a  proposition  to  ship  to  Massachusetts  50,000  se- 
lected "  buck  niggers  "  for  intermarriage  with  the  women  of  that  State. 
He  argued  that — 

Both  sections  of  the  Union  would  be  g^reatly  benefited  by  the  arrangement.  The  South 
would  get  rid  of  a  non-producing  population,  while  the  females  of  Massachusetts  would  be 
furnished  with  a  legal  husband  apiece,  and,  besides,  Massachusetts  furnished,  in  the  future, 
with  a  race  of  men  vastly  superior,  in  many  respects,  to  the  present  average  Massachusetts 
man :  and  there  would  be  an  eternal  fitness  in  this  arrangement.  Massachusetts  has  mourned 
more  seriously  over  the  hard  fate  of  the  poor  negro  than  any  other  State,  and  her  people  have 
labored  longer  and  harder  to  bring  him  up  to  an  equality  with  the  whites  than  any  other 
people.  Our  first-class  colored  bucks  are  entirely  worthy  of  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the 
young  girls  of  Massachusetts. 

The  editor,  Major  Harper,  has  been  for  jears  a  United  States  commis- 
sioner, and  now  represents  our  county  in  the  legislature.  Here  are  some 
more  of  his  editorials : 

•A  DISTINCTION  WITHOUT  A  DIFFERENCE. 

The  Pilot  and  its  gang  of  robbers  deserve  cropping  and  branding  for  their  audacity  in 
presuming  to  class  themselves  with  the  honest  men  who  came  to  the  State  in  a  legitimate 
way  thirty  to  forty  years  ago  ;  and  that  theu  are  not  caught  and  cropped  and  branded  and  car- 
ried to  Pearl  River  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  wish  of  our  people  to  do  nothing  in  contravention 
of  law. — Hinds  County  Gazette* 

All  other  means  having  been  exhausted  to  abate  the  horrid  condition  of  things,  the  thieves 
and  robbers  and  scoundrels^  white  and  blacky  deserve  death  and  ought  to  be  killed^  but  Major  Har- 
per by  no  means  thinks  the  corn-field  negro'es  ought  to  be  killed  for  the  scoundrelism  of 
Governor  Ames  and  his  ring  of  robbers.  The  thieves  and  robbers  kept  in  office  by  Gover- 
nor Ames  and  his  robber  associates,  who,  by  plunder,  are  reducing  tne  men,  women,  and 
children  of  Mississippi  to  poverty,  starvation,  and  nakedness,  ought  to  be  gotten  rid  of  and 
Major  Harper  thinks  (if  the  Times  and  Pilot  are  anxious  to  know  the  truth)  that,  for  their 
crimes  already  committed,  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  leave  the  State  or  abide  the  conse- 
quences. 

Herein  he  speaks  of  himself  as  Major  Harper,  because  he  was  answer- 
ing some  article  calling  him  Major  Harper.  The  Times  and  the  Pilot 
alluded  to  are  republican  papers  at  Jackson,  in  same  county.  This  is 
the  way  he  proposes  that  the  democratic  tax-leagues  shall  settle  the  tax 
question. 

The  leagues  cau  determine  fr^m  the  figures  presented  to  them  by  the  committee  what  tax 
rate  is  necessary,  and  demand  that  that  shall  be  adopted.  Should  the  supervisors  refuse  to 
assent  they  can  be  dispersed,  legally  or. otherwise,  or  the  people  can  refuse  to  pay  one  dollar 
of  the  tax  levied,  just  as  the  circumstances  then  present  may  dictate. — Enterprise-Coui^ier. 

That  is  all  I  propose  to  submit. 

Mr.  Hereford.  (Acting  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Kernan.)  Why  can  you 
not  let  some  of  these  Mississippians  who  know  all  about  this  matter 
cross-examine  you  at  another  time  ? 

The  Witness.  I  have  been  asking  them  for  several  days  to  do  so.  I 
have  been  trying  for  days  to  have  Mr.  Singleton,  who  wished  to  cross- 
examine  me,  present,  but  he  has  been  so  occupied  in  the  House  that  he 
could  not  come.  Therefore  I  do  not  go  into  any  personal  testimony.  If 
he  were  here  I  should  like  to  contradict  some  errors  in  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Wilson  concerning  an  affray  in  Canton  in  which  I  was  engaged ; 
but,  he  not  being  here,  I  will  refrain  from  speaking  of  that  or  of  giving 
any  other  personal  testimony. 

Mr.  Hereford.  Before  I  could  properly  cross-examine  you  I  would 
have  to  see  what  was  in  these  articles. 

Mr.  Teller.  This  is  nothing  more  than  the  introduction  into  the 
record  of  extracts  from  democratic  papers.  If  Mr.  Singleton  will  come 
over,  Mr.  McKee,  will  you  be  here  all  day  ? 
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The  Witness.  I  am  auxions  that  he  should  come. 

Mr.  Teller.  We  will  have  no  authority  after  to-day  to  take  further 
testimony,  but  I  suppose  no  one  would  object  to  your  being  cross  exam- 
ined on  Monday,  if  Mr.  Singleton  wished  to  come  here  for  that  purpose. 

By  Mr.  Heeefoed  : 

Q.  I  will  tell  the  gentlemen  interested  in  this  matter  what  the  natnrt 
of  this  testimony  is,  and  they  can  cross-examine  you  hereafter.  I  see 
from  the  earlier  newspaper  articles  you  have  inserted  as  a  part  of  your 
testimony  that  the  whites  were  denounced  in  some  of  those  articles  for 
voting  and  registering;  and  in  the  later  years  I  see  they  were  advised 
to  register,  and  denounced  if  they  did  not  register.  Did  that  chan^ 
of  sentiment  take  place  in  that  State  f — A.  Yes,  sir.  The  two  periods 
of  time  are  eight  years  apart. 

Q.  That  change  in  the  public  press  did  take  place,  then  ? — A.  Yes. 
sir;  and  now  the  democratic  papers  urge  and  force,  as  far  as  they  can, 
the  democratic  voters  to  the  polls. 

Q.  They  urge  everybody  to  go  now! — A.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  all  on 
their  side.    They  do  not  urge  the  republicans  to  go. 

Q.  They  urge  all  who  will  vote  the  democratic  ticket  to  go  up  and 
register  and  vote,  irrespective  of  color,  do  they  f — A.  Certainly  they  do. 
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